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Products Labeling Act ..... 415 
Worcester Art Museum ...... 314 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) ..624 
Workers, Factory, Earnings... 42 
World: 
Area 
Gold Reserve 
Population . . 2.0) 0Ssau. eae 
World (see also Earth) 
World Bank 
World Calendar ..... a 
World Health Organization . 5 
World Peace Foundation ..- Pe 
World Series, i 1946 .. 
World Series, 946 as 817.624 r 
World War I: Yer 
Casualties ...... 


s. 
Events, 1914- i918 | 
Liberty Loans .. 
Peace Conference, 1919 
Victory Loan 
World War II: or 
Allied Control Commission 528 

.. ie) be 


Armistices .. 


‘ost 
Crimes trials -..% 
Criminals. ...: Segoe 
Declarations 
Decorations .. 2.40 -tsaden 


Victory Se 
War Loans 
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',, The first session of the United Nations General 
_ Assembly opened in London (Jan. 10, 1946) and was 
adjourned (Feb. 16) after establishing the secur- 
8 Council, the Economic and Social Council and 
other coordinate bodies. It was reconvened in New 
York City (Oct. 23) and ended a 54-day meeting 
(Dec. 16) after voting (Dec. 14) to accept a pro- 
peeal by John D. Rockefeller Jr. that the United 
ations establish its permanent world headquar- 
ters in a skyscraper city on a $8,500,000 site, 
donated by him, on Manhattan’s East Side. The 
vote for New York City as the future world capital 
Was 46 to 7, with the Arab nations dissenting. 
The principal achievements of the General] As- 
embly at its first session were: 
: Disarmament. A resolution for general dis- 
“armament introduced by the U.S.S.R. (Oct. 29) 
Was unanimously adopted (Dec. 12). It provides 
for consideration by the Security Council of 
Measures to reduce and regulate armaments, in- 
cluding elimination of atomic and other modern 
Weapons for mass destruction, establishment of 
eguards against secret armaments through a 
universal inspection system, creation of an_inter- 
~~ national police force, and progressive reduction 
_ of all UN military forces in their homelands and in 
rmer enemy countries. The Council's recom- 


by member nations both at home and abroad was 
defeated, 


The Big Four Council of Foreign Ministers ended 
@ 122-day meeting in New York City (Dec, 12) after 
completing the writing of peace treaties for—italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. Formal 
signing of the treaties was to take place in Paris 
(Feb. 10, 1947) and a month later the Foreign 
Ministers were to meet in Moscow to consider peace 
erms for Germany and Austria. ’ 

The members of the Council, who held 33 full 

pecs in New York City, were: Secretary of State 
¢ tate James F. Byrnes, U. S. A.; Foreign Secre- 
: Ernest Bevin, United Kingdom; Foreign 
Minister Viacheslev M. Molotov, U.S.S.R., and 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve ce Mur- 


Deput 
ille, Ce. *# ; E 
Chief provisons of the final treaty drafts were: 

. The Adriatic port of Trieste was taken 

y fiom her and turned int 

Governor to.be selected _by 
‘Security Council. The Dod 


the United Nations 


Free Territory under a | 


Summary of UN General Assembly Action 


The veto. The principle of the veto conferred 
on the Big Five Powers was upheld despite protests 
by smaller nations against its frequent use. But 
the United States, Great Britain, France and 
China supported a resolution favoring ‘‘modera- 
tion’’ in the application of the veto, The Soviet 
Union opposed the resolution. : 

Spain. A resolution denouncing the Franco re- 
gime as anti-democratic and rage etc | to 
UN members to recall their heads of mission from 
Madrid was adopted 34 to 6. { 

Mandates. A progon by the Union of South 
Africa to annex Southwest Africa former German 
colony mandated to her after World War I, 
defeated (Dec. 
Assembly completed organization of its Trustee- 
ship Committee which took over former League of 
Nations mandate in Western Samoa, New Guinea, 
Ruanda-Urandi_ (Central Africa), Cameroons, 
Togoland and Tanganyika. 

Food and Relief. A proposal for establishment 
of a new International Refugee Organization to 
take the place of the UN Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Organization following its liquidation (Dec. 
31, 1946) was approved, 30 to 5. 

embership. The Assembly accepted three more 
nations—Afghanistan, Sweden and Siam—as mem- 
bers, bringing the total ea pie to_55. 

The second regular session of the General As- 
sembly was set for Sept. 16, 1947, at Flushing 
Meadow, New York City f 


was 


Peace Treaties, World War II 


awarded to Greece, two-thirds of the Province of 


Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia and small Alpine 
regions to France. She also lost her African 
colonies, and was ordered to pay $125,000,000 repa- 

ions to Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, 


_Tatio 
100,000,000 to Russia, $25,000,000 to Ethiopia, and 


5,000,000 to Albania. f 

Hungary. Her pre-war frontiers were teestab- 
lished by returning Northern Transylvania to 
Rumania and a small strip of land to Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ordered to pay $200,000,000 reparations to 
Russia, $50,000,000 to Yugoslavia and $50,000,000 
to, Czechoslovakia, , 

Rumania. Must cede Northern Bukowina and Bes- 


| sarabia to Russia and Southern Drobudja to Bul- 


garia, and. pay $300,000,000 reparations to Russia. 
Bulgaria. Must pay $45,000,000 reparations to 
Greece and $25,000,000 to Yugoslavia. 
Finland. Her cession of Arctic port of Petsamo 
to Russia under (1944) armistice was affirmed. 


ecanese Islands were’ Ordered to pay $300,000,000 reparations to Russia, 


14) by a vote of 37 to 0. The » 


re, 


34 


President Truman 
period of hostilities in World War II, effective 
at noon, Dec. , 1946. This action meant 
the immediate end of 20 war-time statutes. 36 


Addenda 


GENERAL 
Page 97—United States Population—The popula- 
tion of the United States was estimated to have 
erossed 141,000,000 in July (Aug. 13)._ ‘se 
Page 97—United States, area—Eliminate Philip- 
pines, giving area of 319,623 miles. Also eliminate 
Philippines in fourth paragraph non-contiguous 


areas. P 
Page 235—Commerce Department—President 


Truman received the resignation of Henry A, 


McCrary, not McCarry. 


Wallace as Secretary of Commerce (Sept. 20) and 
named Averell Harriman. E 

Page 322—Colleges—Charles H. Gray resigned as 
president of Bard College (Oct. 20) and Edward 
C. Fuller was appointed. 

Page '322—Colleges—Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. organized, 1896; A. F. Harman, presi- 
dent; 803 students, 73 teachers. 

Page 323—Colleges—Dr. Walter A. Groves was 
eget, foie ea of Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

ov. : 

Page 324—Colleges—Dr. Charles Spurgeon John- 
son was elected president of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (Oct. 29). : 

Page 330—Colleges—Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture moved to Crescent Beach Road, Glen 
Cove, L. I., N. Y. 

Page 345—College attendance—The United States 
Office of Education reported more than 2,000,000 
students attending the country’s colleges (Noy. 18). 

Page 411—National Housing Administration— 
Wilson W. Wyatt, National ,Housing Agency Ad- 
Mministrator, resigned (Dec. 4). 

Page 422—Federal Communications Commission 
—President Truman appointed Charles Denny 
chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (Dec. 3). 

Page 424—Securities and Exchange Commission 
—Robert E. Healey, a member of the Securities and 


_ Exchange Commission, died (Nov. 17) 


Page 429—Office of Price Administration—Paul 
Porter, Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, resigned (Nov. 29). Maxwell L. Mc- 
Cullough was named to the post. 

Page 432—International (World) Bank—Eugene 
Meyer, president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, resigned (Dec. 


Page 437—United Kingdom Army—Prime Min- 
ister Attlee told the House of Commons that the 
British Armed Forces would total 1,385,000 at the 
end of 1946 (Nov. 26). 

Page 458—Bulgaria, Government—Georgi Dimit- 
roy, former genereal secretary of the Communist 
Internationale and holder of the Order of Lenin, 
formed a new Cabinet in Bulgaria (Nov. 22). 

Page 465—Egypt, Government—Ismail Sidky 
Pasha resigned as Premier of Egypt (Dec. 9), Mah- 
moud Nokrashy was named to succeed him. 

Page 467—France, Government—George Bidault 
resigned as Premier-President of France (Nov. 28). 
Leon Blum was elected to succeed him (Dec. 13: 

Page 470—Germany, population—The census of 
Sh 29, 1946 gave Germany a population of 65,- 


Page 504—Berlin, population—The cens 
29, 1946 gave Berlin a population of S1y0 B32. 

Page 476—Iraq, Government—Maj.’ Gen. Nuri 
Pasha al Said was named Premier of Uraq (Nov. 


). 
Page 490—Rumania, _elections—Parliamentary 


“elections were held in Rumania (Noy. 20) and re- 


sulted as follows: National Democratic Fr = 
tion, 4,766,360; National Peasant party, Bao Gan 
Hungarian Popular Union, 569,651; ’ National 
Liberal party, 259,306; National Peasant Demo- 
crats, 156,755; Independent Socialists, 65,528. Seats 
in Parliament were divided: National Democratic 
Front Coalition, 348; Hungarian Popular Union 
29; National Peasant party, 32; National Liberaj 
party, 3; Democratic Peasant party, 2. 

Page 493—Lebanon, Government—Riad es Solh 
was installed as Premier of Lebanon (Dec, 15) 


Addenda and Errata : ‘ a4 
BY 
President Terminates Period of Hostilities in World War 


officially terminated the | others will expire within 6 months unless ex 


tended by Congress. This action did not en 
the state of war itself. ae , i 
a 


ae | 
Page 507—United Nations headquarters—New 
York City was chosen permanent headquarters of | 
the United Nations (Dec, 14). ‘ 

Page 507—United Nations members—Siam ‘was 


i 
elected 55th member of the United Nations (Dec. 


15). } 
Page 705—Actors—William C. Fields, actor, died 
in Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 25. is 

Page 707—Actors—Donald Meek, character actor, aa 
died in Hollywood, Calif. (Nov. 18). 

Page 709—Actresses—Laurette Taylor, actress, 
died in New York City (Dec. 7). = | 

Page 716—717 Nobel Prizes—The following Nobel 
Prize Awards were announced (Nov. 1) ee 


Rockerfeller Institute; Medicine or Physio 


Swiss; Peace, — 


and — 

Page 738—Train wrecks—New Market, Tenn. 56 

killed, Sept. 24, 1904. = | 

Page’ 740—Roman Catholic Hierarchy—Camillo — 
Cardinal Cassia Dominioni died (Noy. 12). 4 
Page 741—Roman Catholic Hierarchy the © 

United States—The Most Rev. George-Joseph Don- | 
nelly, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, was named” 
Bishop of Leavenworth, Kas. (Nov. 13). oe 
Page 797— Commerce Department — William 
Chapman Foster, Scarsdale, N. Y. was appointed 
by President an Under-Secretary of Com-=- 
merce a succeed Alfred E. Schindler, resigned” 
ov. \ o 
Page 798—United States Senate—Senator Josiah — 

) died in Raleigh, N. C.” 

William B. Umstead was named to 


Emily G. 


him 

Page 803—United States District Court, Southern 
Hei N. ¥.—Judge Samuel Mandelbaum died 

Ov. 

Page 804—Governors—Eugene Talmadge, Gover- 
nor-elect of Georgia, died Dec. 20 in Atlanta, Ga. 

The Governor of New Mexico is Thomas J. 
Mabry, Democrat. < 
. nee Governor of Puerto Rico is Jesus T. 

ero. 

The Governor of the Virgin Islands is William 
Henry Hastie. 4 

Page 806—United States Army—Secretary of 
State Byrnes informed the UN General Assembly 
that the United States had an Armed Force of 
550,000 in foreign countries, mostly Germany, 
Austria and Korea. (Dec. 13). f 

Page 807—Selective Service—The draft holiday 
was extended through January, 1947. ‘ e 

Damon Runyon, Broadway columnist, short story 
writer and playwright, died Dec. 10, in New York 


City. 
SPORTS 


Page 825—Baseball—Ted Williams, Boston Red 
Sox, was named Most Valuable Player in the 
American League (Nov. 14). Stan usial, St. 
Louis Cardinals was named Most Valuable Player 
in_the National League (Nov. 22). S 

Page 834—Billiards—irving Crane, Livonia, N. J. 
won the world pocket billiard championship ii 
Philadelphia (Dec. 11). Willie Mosconi, Barring-— 
‘on, J., equalled the high run with 125. ~ 

Page 835—Billiards—Robert Lord, Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, won the national three cushions ama- 
teur billiards title in New York City (Dec. 12). 
eee edgy estate ect yout ape, Hempstera, . 

etsy WOR world match bow ; 
pee Y ining ‘Wench ke oe 

age —Yac ——Wench Ii, George _ 
bos Angeles, (Galt) Zacht Chub von tae ond 
i p ernationa ar Class R t 
eveg Cube Gey 30). Pee te hii ai 
alter Johnson, former American Leagu: yi 
ing star, died Dec. 10 in Washington, DG. 


\ Errata i 


Page 77—Reference to New Y. 
should read Pages 83-88, ork City Tide Tables 

age —The Alaska Assem 
and 24 Representatives. PP, bas 16 Senators 


Page 234—Secretary of War, 1877 George W. 


37 Die in New York Cit 


A six-story tenement in the Washingto 
section of Upper Manhattan, New York Cie 
Swept by flames and collapsed (Dec. 12), killing 


Page 342—National Collegi count 
Earlham College, Richmond: ind. yee Address, ~ 


S.S.R. Republics—Turkmen, not 
new Cardinals. ee 


City Tenement Fire i 
Persons. Several 4 dit gra ng 
parents, parents and BATT eer out. 
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E United States—Mayors of Cities 35 
Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Mayor and ‘or Term Mayor and/ Term 
; City (*) City Manager Expires City (4) City Musater Expines 
ee — aes 
eS abiiene, Tex...|W. W. Hair, N-P...... 1946, Apr. ||Corpus Christi, 
_ Akron, Ohio. ..|Chas. E. Slusser, R. .. .|1948, Jan. TEES So kw *Roderi 
~ Alameda, Cal. .|*Don C. McMillan. . . .|1943, Feb. Couneil Btutis, | since as ane 
‘y Albany, N. Y..|Erastus Corning, D....|1950, Jan. PON a 62s Phil Minner,’R.... >... 1948, Apr, 
-, ate. meskes’ Writs rs Covington, Ky. nee Hageman dete 1944, Jan, 
‘ | ET fe a, WEES 2. S , Apr. Transton «Li Boytew. DBarkeR:. 5: 9: Jan. 
panes a ESR Sora N-P.. .|1948, June||Cumberland, if ee aes 
xandria, Va.|/*Carl Budwesky....... 1938, Feb. aa Thos. S. P -P... .|1948, Apr. 
_ Alhambra, Cal. |*Edwin A. Ingham... .|1945, Noy. ||Dallas, Tex. ...|*V. R. Smitnam cette 1941, May 
" Aliquippa, Pa. .|Louis Fontana, D. Danville, Ill. Don H. Wilson, R..... 1947, May 
(Burgess)........... 1950, Jan. ||Danville, Va.._|W. Gardner, Sr., N-P. .|1948, Sept. 
Allentown, Pa..|B. C. Diefenderfer, R.|1948, Jan. ||Davenport, Ia..|A. R. Kroppach, R. .. .|1948, Apr. 
a4 aiton, Tl... .. Harold Wadlow, N-P. -|1949, May ||Dayton, Ohio. .|*F. O. Hichelberger.... ,|1921, Aug. 
Altoona, Pa....|}H. A. Brumbaugh, R...|1948, Jan. Dearborn, Mich.|Orville Hubbard, N-P.!]1948, Jan. 
ra Amarillo, Tex. .|*A.P. Hancock....... 1941, Oct. ||Decatur, Ml... .|James Hedrick, N-P. “11947, May 


_ Amsterdam . Denver, Colo...|Ben F. Stapleton, D. “11947, June 
 N. Y......../Joseph D. Hand, D....}1948, Jan. |/Des Moines, Ia.|John Mevicar. N-P. “|1948, Apr. 
‘Anderson, Ind.. G. D.. Rotruck, R...... 1948, Jan. ||Detroit, Mich. |B. J. Jefferies, Jr. , RK... /1948, Jan. 
Ann Arbor, Mi.|Wm. E. Brown, Jr., R..|1947, Apr. Dubuque, Iowa|*A. A. Rhomberg.. .._. 1937, July 
Anniston, Ala. .|/E. D. Banks, D .|1950, Oct. ||Duluth, Minn.. George Johnson, N-P. .|1949, Apr. 
Secon. Wis..|R. L. Roemer, N-P....|1948, Apr. |/Durham, N. G.|*8. J. Mahaffey....... “11943; Oct. 
gton, Mass. pig of Selectmen....].........- East: 
‘Asheville, N.C. M. Burdette....... 1935, May || Chicago, Ind..|Frank J. Migas, D..:..|1948, Jan. 
Ashland, Ky... Clyde Rote, By... - 1948, Jan. |} Cleveland, O..|*Charles A. Carran. 1922, Oct. 
Atlanta, Ga....}Wm. B. Hartsfield, D. .|1950, Jan Orange, N. J..|Charles H. Martens, R.|1948, Jan. 
- Atlantic City, St. Louis, Ml. .|John T. Connors, N-P..|1947, Apr. 
USS? Ro ee «|Joseph Altman, R..... 1948, May ||Easton, Pa... ,{Joseph Morrison, D.. ..|1948, Jan, 
Auburn, N. Y..|*George T. Train...... 1944, Jan. ||Eau Claire, Wis.|O. Christianson, N-P.._|1952, Apr. 
‘toast Jan. ||Elgin, Ill. ..... Walter eee N-P- 1949: May 
»,D 


Augusta, Ga...jW. D. Page, D........ 
Andrew J. Carter, R. 

_ Austin, Tex....}*Guiton Morgan.... 

~ Bakersiield,Cal.|*Vance H. Van Riper. - 


Baltimore, Md.}Theo. R. McKeldin, R.|1947, May ||El Paso, Tex.. .|J. E. Anderson, D..... 947, Apr. 
. .|*Horace S, Estey 1943, July ||Elyria, Ohio... Se R. Agate, RB. das. 1948, Jan. 
-|B. Higginbotham — 1949, Jan. ||Enid, Okla. .! 9. 


‘4 ...|Bernard Godde, 
_ Bay City,Mich.|*Jas. F. Sosiioe 


SHI Taylor. <\.)2'.:.1. é 
.{Ernst Tiemann, Sr... R. 


Brie, Pa....... F 

...|S. G. Ingraham, N-P.. .|1949, Apr. 
Evansville, Ind.|Manson Reichert, R...|1948, Jan. 
Everett, Mass..|Frank Lewis, N-P....- 1948, Jan. 
Everett, Wash. ons Sere NEP. cs, acrts Jan. 
Fall Riv., Mass.| W: 


[FAL D Telfer... . = 1946, July || Flint, Mic ae :|*George T. Grundy.. "}1941, Mar. 
Ese Cal. BG. Johnston, N-P_..|1948; Apr. ||Fond du Lac, 
.|*Gerrit Me Ende.. .|1944, June Wis.........|Edwin BR. Weis, N-P...|1951, Apr. 
Se Will. Satie, Teas 1949, Apr. ||Fort: 
. |Robert Pieifie, D......|1950, Jan. |} Smith, Ark. ..|Jack Pace, N-P....... 1949, Apr. 
|Daniel McLean, N-P...|1949, Jan. || Wayne, Ind...|Harry W. Baals, R....{19 8, Jan. 
Worth, Tex...|*W. O. Jones (Act.)....|1946, June 


1948, Apr. ||Fresno, Calif.. .|Z. 


ito See E, P. Dentzel, N-P.... S. Leymel, N-P..... --|1949, Apr. 


Gadsden, Ala. .|J. H Meighan, D.....|1950, A 
ee ieitien + « W. B. Lounsbery, R...|1950, Jan. Galesburg, Ill. .|Ralph B. Johnson, B. 1949, Apr. 
Galveston, Tex.|George W. Fraser, R.. .|1947, May 
er Green, N-P....|1950, Jan. ||Garfield, J..|Ernest G. Branca, R 1948, Jan. 
alam Huck, Jr., R..|1949; Jan. ||Gary, Ind..... Joseph E. Finerty, D.. 1948; Jan. 
Glendale, Cal. .|*Charles R. Baird..... 1945, Oct. 
Mark B. Hayes, R. .|1949, Apr. ||Grand Rapids, 
W. Whillock, N-P..... 1947, May Mick, F's *¥Frank H. See rea Ur. 1946, June’ 
James M. Curley, N-P.|2950, Jan. ||Gt.Falls, Mont.|Fritz Norby, R........ 1947, May 
Jasper cer ie oe .|1947, Nov. ||Green Bay, Wis.|D. Olejniczak, N-P....|1947, May 


.|1947, Nov. 
.|1948, Jan. 


1950, Jan. 
1935 


PE Ole oka sae *Henry A. Yanceyy....|1943, Oct. 
per pede ae poe C. F. McCullough, D. .|1947, Oct. 


urlington, Ia..)V. McBride, N-P...... 948, Apr. MINES A: bys *Carl W. Wright..:... 1939, July 

arry D 1947, May | Mao. .tRichara’s D.../1948, A 
, Mont. . .{B: QO’ Fi Say [PS ONT EL Gas chard Sweeney, D... , Apr. 
parte Hamilton, Ohio.|*Russell P: Price...... 1928, Jan. 
fs *John B. Atkinson 1942, Jan. ||Hammond, Ind.|G. Bertram Smith, D. .|1948, Jan. 

, George E. Brunner, D..|1947, May Hamtramck, 

Canton, Ohio. .|Carl F, Klein, . 11948, Jan. INTICH Gi... ih. 3 S. S. Skrzycki, N-P... .|1948, Apr. 
ds., Ia. ee K. Hahn, R...../1948, Apr, ||Harrisburg, Pa.|Howard Milliken, R, 1948, Jan. 


Haverford,Pa..|Board of Commissioners 

Haverhill, Mass| Albert W. Glynn, R. . .|/1948; Jan. 
_|Clarence Lonzer, R... .|1950, Jan. 
*Roy S. Braden....... 1943, Oct. 


1947, Dec. 


1947, May 
1946, Sept. 


ee Charleston, B. Wehman, Jr., D.. 
_ Charleston, 


WAGE Ss. es D. Boone Dawson, R.. 
N.C.|*H. A. Yancey........ 


Ht utelneop, 


Highland Park , 
Oe ote eA BOBS, DLs. ois sae 1947, Apr. MICBI...5 7 Be Norman Patterson, N-P|1947, Apr. 
Bernard Sullivan, N-P.|1948, Jan. ||Hoboken, N. J.|B. N. McFeely, D..... 1947, May 
ester, Ralph L. Swarts 948, Jan. ||Holyoke, Mass.|Henry Toepfert, N-P. .|1948, Jan. 
e, Wy@.|John McInerney, 5 1948, Jan. ||Houston, Tex. .|*James M. Nagle...... 1946, Jan, ~ 
hicago, 


./\Edward J. Kelly, D.... 
‘Chicopee, Mass. Byes aes Ae 

Sicero, Ill... G. Sandusky, D... 
fWwiibur Kellogg. . 


Albert D. Bell, N-P....|1947, Apr. 


Indianapolis, 

In .|Robert H. Tyndall, R../1948, An: 
Inglewood, Gal Ernest 8. Dixon, N-P..|1947; is 
Irvington, J.|Herbert Kruttschnitt, R 1950, 


Thon ioe Burk it 1947, Now |l5 Is A an h..|*C. H, Vedder (Act.)...|1946, A 
. Burke oy. || Jackson, ¢ ae et 
'Hehts. enone Max wie Jaskson Mich. Leland Speed, D.....: 1949, Jan. 
Reha: tL M. Kimpel.... Ma acksonville, 
Ny: +Willlam A tiller : 1932) Tale, Mae oe eee C. F. Whitehead, D... .|1949, June. 


Jersey City,N.J|Frank Hague, D,..... |1949, May 


..-.:|*E. L. Mosley.... J : 

, Frank CG. Owens, D 1950, June||Johnstown, Pa.|A. L. Schwing, R...... 1948, Jan, 

oe us, Ga..}*Marshall Morton. -|1933, May ||Joplin, Mo.....|L. M. McKee, N-P..../1950, Apr. 
...|James A. Rhodes, R.. .|1948, Jan. ||/Kalamazoo, 

Soneord, 44° ‘H_|Charles Davie, N-P... .|1948, Jan. Michi ..c 35% *Edward S. Clark,.... 1938, Sept. 


Samuel Stroth, N-P....|1948, Jan. - 
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City 


Mayor and/or 
(*) City Manager 


Kan. City, Kan. 
Kan. City, Mo. 
Kearny, N. J.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Kingston, N.Y. 
Knoxville,Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind. . 
LeCrosse, Wis. . 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lakewood, O... 
Lancaster, Pa.. 
Lansing, Mich.. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, Pa... 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lima, Chio.... 
Lincoln, Nebr. . 
LittleRock,Ark. 
LongBeach, Cal. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Los Angeles, C * 
Louisville, K 
Lowell, Maca 
Tower Merion 
Lukbook, ares, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass... 
Madison, Wis... 
Malden, Mass. . 
Manchester, 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Ohio. . 
Mason City, Ia. 
Massillon, Ohio. 
Maywood, Ill. . 
McKeespt., Pa. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Miami, Fla... . 
Mint Beach, 
Middletown,Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Minneapolis, 


Mobile: Ala... 
Moline, Ill.. 
Monroe, Tac: 
Montelair, N.J. 
Montgomery, 


Muncie, Ind... 
Muskegon, 
ae 

Muskogee,Okla. 
Nashua, N. H.. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
New: 

Albany, Ind.. 


Bedford, Mass. A, 


Britain, Ct.. 
Brunswick, 
N.J 


Haven, Conn.. 
London, Conn. 
Orleans, La. 


di 
Rochelle, N-Y. 


York, N. Y. 
Newark, N.J.. 
Newark, Ohio.. 
N ewburgh, NLY. 
Newport, Ky.. 
Newport, R. I.. 
Revport News, 
Newton, Mass.. 
Niagara Falls, 


Ni orristown, "Pa. 


North B 
Ny ergen, 


Norwood, Ohio. 
‘Oak Park, Tl. 
Oakland, Call. 
Ogden, Utah... 
Pitoms City,| 


.|Eric Gilzean, R. 


.|John L. Goodwyn, D. 


.|John H 


A Onis Leeman, D. ae 
N. J... [Wm. Howe Davis, D 


Don C. McCombs, N-P 
+L, P: ho a ale ee 


*James G. Wallace. 
W. F. Edelmuth, ak , 
*W. B. po Sac bvae 
Chas, V7 Orr Dn. .). 
J. J. Verdota, Re Pre 
Geo--H. DeVault, R... 
A. I. Kauffman, R..... 
Dale E. Cary, R......- 
Ralph W. Grego, N-P.. 
James Meehan, N-P... 
Gishay Bell, Rs... 65: 
*William White.....-. 


.}Alton Lessard, D...... 


W. L. Ferguson, R...: 
Lloyd J. Marti, N-P... 
Dan T. Sprick; D..... 
*Samuel E. Vickers... . 
P. J. Flaherty, D...... 
Fletcher Bowron, R.... 


.|E. Leland Taylor, D... 
.|*John J. Flannery..... 


.|*Evan L, James....... 


*Homer A. Hunter.... 
RWB. Mart. oo... 
.|Albert Cole, N-P...... 
F. H. Kraege, N-P.. 
John McCarthy, N- P. 


Josaphat Benoit, D... . 
Roy W. Vaughn, R.... 
.|Edward Wert, D...... 
Harry L. Dowler, R. 
Howard Bruce, N-P. 
S$. Robt. Weirich. N-P.. 
E, K. Broberg, N-P.. 
Charles Kinkaid, TaN oe 
Walter Lawrence, R. 
Carl A. Raymond, 1% 
Walter Chandler, D.. 
Francis Danaher, R.... 
Frank L. Jacobs, D... 
AG ES, COMING a at\.(G 22.6 


*Claude Renshaw. .... 
BE. Q. Daddario, D..... 
John L, Bohn, N-P.... 


H. Humphrey, Jr., N-P 


Joe A. Brady, R....... 
.|Ernest Megginson, D. . 
.|Ezra H. Sohner, R..... 
H. H. Benoit, N-P..... 
George K. Batt, R..... 


John C, Hampton, R... 


*Roy Winters (act.).. 
*V.S. Ellington... ... 
Oswald Maynard, D... 
T. L. Cummings, D.... 


Raymond Jaeger, R.. 
N. Harriman, Bt P: 
.|Henry Guiazda, 


Chester Paulus, N-P. 
aven, R 


Paul F. Collum, D.. 

.|Edward J. Kelley, De 
Frank Ward, R....... 
-|*Charies Schwanenberg. 
David 8. Romney, R... 


Term 
Expires 


1947, Apr. 


1944, Jan. 


1942, Jan. 
1946, Jan. 
1926, Sept. 
1948, Jan. 
.|1948, Apr. 
.|1948, Jan. 


1948, Jan. 
1948, Jan. 
1948, Jan. 


.|1948, Jan. 


.|1949, Jan. 


1942, Feb. 
1925, Sept. 
1948, Oct. 
1948, Apr. 


1947, July 


.|1947, Oct. 
{Wm. Hart Hussey, R.. 


1948, Jan. 
1947, Dec. 


-|1943, Jan, 
1 


1925, July 
‘/1948) Jan. 


1946, Jan, 
:|1946; Jan. 


1950, Jan. 


1944, Feb. 
1948, July 
1950, May 


nleaas’ June 


Mayor and/or Term 
fe CE (*)City Manager or 
Oshkosh, Wis. George Oaks, N-P. . 1947, hee 
Ottumwa, Iowa|David Nevins, N-P... .|1947, Apr. 


Owensboro, Ky.}|Glenn Lovyern, D. 


Paducah, Ky...|*Chas. A. Williams... .]1946, Mave 

Parkersburg, i 

Weavers ass Golden Underwood, R.]1947, Apr. 
Pasadena, Cal..j*Harold M. Hines..... 1946, Feb. - 
Passaic, N. J...|Nicholas Martini, N-P.|1947, May 
Paterson, N. J.|Wm. P. Furrey, R..... 1948, Jan. 
Pensacola, Fla..|*George Roark.......- 1931 4 4 
Peoria, Ill. .... Carl Triebel, R.......- 1949, May 
Petersburg, Va..|*Joseph M. Hatchett. . 11940, Se: 
Phila., Pa..... Bernard Samuel, R. 1948, Jan. 
Phoenix, Ariz. .|*Odd S. Halseth. . .|1946, May 
|Pittsburgh, Pa_|David- Lawrence, D....11949, Jan. 
Pittsfield, Mass.|James Fallon, N-P.....|1948, Jan. 
\Plainfield, N. J.|John W. Zerega, R... .|1949, Jan- ' 
Pontiac, Mich..|*George E. Bean...... 1945, Jany 

‘ort: 

Arthur, Tex...|*Robt. L. Cooper... ... 1945, July 
Huron, Mich..|*Leonard G. Howell. . .|1941, Aug. 

Portland, Me...|*James E. Barlow. .... 1928, July 

Portland, Ore. .|Barl Riley, R......... 1949, Jan. 

Portsmouth, O.|*Ernest Littleton...... HS Dec. 

Lara were he *Arthur S. Owens. .... » Apr. 
men KecDe e. 

NY. | eee Frank Doran, R....... 1948, Jan. 
Prowiaauge; Ril-}-D.. 3. Roberts, D7. 1949, Jan. 
Pueblo, Colo...|B. L. see (Pres. of 3 

Council); ..: 5 eee 1948, Ja 

Quincey, Ill.. ...}/Edw. Schneidman, R.. .|1949, May 

Quincy, Mass. .|Charles Rose, N-P..... 1948, Jan. 

Racine, Wis... .|Francis Wendt, N-P. . .}1947, Apr. 

Raleigh, N. C..|Graham. Andrews, D. . .|1947, July 

Re: , Pa. ..|J. Henry Stump, Soc.. .|1948, Jan. 

jRichmond, Ind.|John R. Britten, R....}1948, Jan, 

Richmond, Va..;Wm. C. Herbert, D... .|1948, Sept. 

Riverside, Cal..|Walter Davison, R... .|1949, Jan. 

Roanoke, Va...|*W. P. Hunter........ 1918, Oct. 

Rochester, 

Th ek Paul A. Grassle, N-P.. .|1947, Apr. 
‘Rochester,N.Y .|*Louis Cartwright. ... . 1940, May 
Rock Island,Ill.|Melvin McKay, R.... .|1949, May 
Rockford, Il.. .|C. Henry Bloom, Prog. 1949, May 
Rocky Mount, 

N.'C. bs ous [MU BS Av COCK. pam 1929, July 
Rome, Ga..... *8) 82) King: 3 eee 1937, Jan. 
Rome, Y...|John C. Schantz, R....|1948, Jan. 
Royal Oak, ; 

Ce *E. M. Shafter........ 1931, Nov. 

Sacramento, 

Gale ee awe *Elton B. Sherwin..... 1943, May 
Saginaw, Mich.}*Carl H. Peterson. ... - 1940, June 
St. Louis, Mo. .|Aloys Kaufman, R.. . .|1949, Apr. 
St. Paul, Minn.|John McDonough, D. .|1948, June 
St. Petersburg, 

PE ees ...|*Carleton F. Sharpe. . .|/1944, Oct. 
Salem, Mass. ..|Edward Coffey, R..... 1948, Jan. 
Salem, Ore.. T. M. Doughton, N-P.. 1948, Jan. 
Salt Lake City, 

r NE ay eee Earl J. Glade, N-P.... 1948, Jan. 
aD: } 
Angelo, Tex...|}*Sam O. Lawhon...... 1940, Feb. 
Antonio, Tex..|Gus Mauermann, N-P.. 1947, June 
Bernardino, ..|W. C. Seccombe, D....|1947, May 
Diego, Cal....|*F. A. Rhodes........ 1945, Jan. 

Bo Cal. Roger D. Lapham, N-P/}1948, Jan. 
anta: 

Jose, Cal. ....]*O. W. Campbell... ... 1946, June 
Ana, Cal. .|Asa Hoffman, N-P.....|1947, Apr. 
Barbara, Cal: Herbert Weyler, N: .|1947, May. 

Monica, Cal..|Ray Schafer, R........ pa Jan. 
Savannah, Ga.. John G. Kennedy, N-P.|1949, Feb. 
Schenectady, 

NM ee .|*Charles Harrell... .... 1937, Feb. 
pariiehs Pa...|James T. Hanlon, D... 1950, Jan. 
Seattle, Wash. .|Wm. F. Devin, N-P. | .|1948, June 
Sharon, Pa. Myron Jones, R....... 1948, Jan. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, Ia.. 
Sioux Falls,S.D. 


Forrest Olson, N-P. 


Cc. M. Whitfield, N-P, ‘|1949, May 


Arthur Meehan, N-P.. 

J. W. Kapp, R......5. 
Harry B. Carr, D...... 
*Harold M. Fross...... 
Charles E. Moore, R... 
Geo. W. Floto, R...... 
*Walter B. Hogan 
*F. R. Beuchner.. 

Frank J. Costello, R.. 
Cc. V, Fawcett, N-P 
Curtis Hixon, 'D. Sues 
M.D. Aldrich, Ind.. :|1948, J 
*Paul A, Volcker. sss, 41930, N 


Somerville, 3 fn 
Sse Nove ..|D. Edward Bradley, D.|1948, Jan. 
Bout Bend, 
see F. K. Dempsey, D.....|1948, Jan. 
south Gate, Cal.|F. W. Bunnett, N-P...|1948, Apr. 
Spartanburg, G 
WOH Leon Moore, D. 1949, May 


Sine ‘Wash. 
Springfield, Tll,. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, O.. 

Stamford, Conn. 
Steubenville, oO. 
Stockton, Cal. . 

Superior, Wis. . 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
‘Tampa, Fla,... 
Taunton, Mass. 
Teaneck, N. J.. 


1950, sae | 


United States—Mayors ace oe = ted Statice Mayors of Cities ond New Cities and New York City 37 
oes i Mayorand/or | 2feaam j| and/or Term Mayor and/or Mi 
(*) City Manager Expires (*) City Manager Expires 
Pee a Sh MeMillan, R.. .|1948, Jan, - John J. White, D 1947, M 
N. Harknee, D. 1 te an. D.."" Mae 
: etsonton pahuGrGIneeT ” -|Bernard Senet D....|1950, May ; 
§ a pha ied <P... 11947, Apr. j/. Fla... 2.035 *Francis B. McGarry. .|1939, Jan, a 
.|Andrew J. Duch, R.... WY? Va *Walter C. Smith.. -|1941, Apr. 
RT A Silas S. Clark, R....../1948, Jan. 
. k] wis hi Py hg 
| Tuse sioosa, A Ala | Board of Con = y || Wiehtta, aa Russell E. Meohire, ..{1941; Aug, 
er Lex. UES, CSE ass. 1946, M YX> Sree ee * 
9 mlversity” eine re ay Wilkes-Barre, George D. Fairtrace. .}1944, July ‘ 
% -.../Ma ‘ogarty, N-P.|1947, Apr. Le: See. q 
upper Darby, Wilkinsb’g Pa. Wn, a ae, “Riri. 1980; yan: ae 
<P ele Bora ee ae iain Ps bopte ais eS Leo Williamson, R..... 1948, Jan. fi 
.|Bo older. , Jan. ilmingt’n, De’ 
= Richard S Bush, Tos “1948. ee Wilmington, el.|Thos. Herlihy, Jr., R... 1947, July 
.|John Devane , Jan, No Ging). ee *, 
: Henty Wagner, R “77/1948 Jan: J. R. Benson,........ 1946, July 
. -|Board of Commissioners 2 ee oe ‘|George D, Li ae 
- George H. Krause, R. .|1948, Jan. ||Woodb'dge,N.J\A Ee Greiner HS onan cyt Tak 
eerury, Ct. John S, Monagan, Des -|1948, Jan. || Woonsocket, ' nes 
aterloo, lowa.|§. B. ane, N-P...... | , Apr. ie ae a 
7 Watert ni Mass Board of Belcctimea: a pr Ernest E. Dupre, R....|1949, Jan. 
at n, ; an Food......|1940, Feb. i ra 1 i 
| Waukegan, fll..|Frank G. Wallin, D..._|/1949; May Wyandotte, pension <u" 
Wausau, Wis...|H. A. Giese, N-P...... 1950, Apr. Miohis: 4.5.6 Louis Brohl, Sr., N-P. .|1948,; Apr. 
Wauwatosa, ‘Saginn, Wash .|Nathan K. Buck, cae 1950, Jan. 
as A. W. B. Knuese, N-P... -|1948, May Yonkers, N. Y.|*R. C. Montgomery. . .|1946, Feb. 
: Br Ps... John L. Snyder, R..... 1948) J 
-Allis, Wis... .|Arnold Klemtz, N-P...|1948, Apr. Youngstown, O.|/Ralph W. oO Neill, D.. .}1948, ° an) 
Hartford, Ct..|*Rodney Loomis...... |1935, Oct. ||Zanesville, O...|Wm. G. Watson, R.. ‘|1950; Jan. 
Haven, Ct....'Board of Selectmen... .' ; 
*City Manager. Date given is that of appointment. 
N-P—Non-Pattisan. 
> 
Mayors of New York City Since 1665 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors * Terms 
1 |\Thomas Willett.. 1665 36 |Robert Lurting. . .|1726-1735|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland...]1851-1853 
2 |Thomas Delavail. . 1666 37 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739|| 72 |J. A. Westervelt...]/1853-1855 
3 |Thomas Willett. . 1667 38 73 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
4 IC. Steenwyck..... :|1668-1670|| 39 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann 1858-1860 
5 |Thomas Delavall. . 1671 40 75 |Fernando Wood,. .|1860-1862 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 41 76 |George Opdyke. . .}1862-18 
7 77 |C. G. Gunther... .|1864-1866 
8 : a ee. aa pete 
30 Kins 80 |A. Oakey Hall. < |: |1869-1872 
ll Edward Livingston }1801-1803|} 81 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1873-1874 
12 i 79 De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807|} 82 |*S.B.H.Vance....|. 1874 
13 |William Dyre..... Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808|| 83 |Wm. H. Wickhani.|1875-1876 
44 wyck.....|168 e Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810|| 84 |Smith Ely........ 77-1878 
bap boy Gabriel Minville. . 1684 50 {Jacob Radcliff. ...|1810-1811}| 85 |Edward Cooper.. .|1879-1880 
- 16 {Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 51 |De Witt Clinton. .|1811-1815|] 86 | William R. Grace..|1881-1882 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1688]| 52 1815 87 oo Edson. . .|1883-1884 
18 |Peter Delanoy....|1689-1690)| 53 Phar 88 |William R. Grace..|1885-1886 
19 |John Lawrence.... 1691 54 |C. D. Colden..... 89 |Abram S. Hewitt..|1887-1888 
20 |A. De Peyster....|1692-1694]| 55 |Stephen Allen..... 90 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 ~ 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 56 a 91 |Thomas F. Gilroy .|1893-1894 
22 |William Merritt.. .|1695-1698|| 57 92 |William L. Strong. |1895-1897 


J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699}| 58 


RaNR 


W. F. Havem 184: 


6 
ters. |1720-1725]| 69 8-1849 
Robert Walters- Galeb S Woodnulil1s49-1851 


Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726]| 70 


f MAYORS OF BROOKLYN 


Source: Official Records 
"Mayors | Terms 

WW Conklin Brush,.... /1851-1852||21 

6||12| Edward A- Lambert . |1853-1854 

13|Georgé Hall........ 855-1856 


14|Samuel S. Powell. . 
15 Martin Kalbfleisch . 


1866-186 ae 
8]Martin Rarbtleisen ‘ist 28|Fredk, W. Wurster. . 


i9 Samuel 8. Powell 
20|Jobn W. Hunter.. 


‘David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 59 esis 94 |Seth Low........ -1903 , 
Isaac De Reimer. .|/1700-1701)| 60 |Gideon Lee....... 1 34]| 95 |G. B. MeCiclian. - |1904-1909 
‘Thomas Noell... .|1701-1702|| 61 |C. ro 96 | William J. Gaynor {1910-1913 
Philip French..... 1702-1703}| 62 Clark.....- 1 97 |*ArdoJphL.Kline. . 191 
William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 63 LS) 8 1}| 98 |John PB. Mitchel... |1914-1917 
‘Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|| 64 x 99 |John F. Hylan... .|1918-1925 

J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|| 65 |James Harper..... 51/100 Be J. Walker. ,|1926-1932” 
Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 66 101 |*J3.V.McKee...... 1932 

John Johnson ....|1714-1719|| 67 102 John P. O’Brien. . Beier 

5, van Cortlandé. :|1719-1720 8 | William V. ent 1847-1848||103 |F. U. LaGuardia. .|1934-1945 


104 |William O’Dwyer lode 


1896-1897 


} 
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United States—Navy; Admirals; Vice Admirals 


Fleet Admirals, Admirals and Vice Admirals of United States Navy 


ON ACTIVE DUTY 

On three officers have been assigned the per- 
manent rank of Admiral on the active list of the 
Navy; David G. Farragut (July 25, 1866); David D. 
Porter (August 15, 1870); and George Dewey, the 
Admiral of the Navy and the only officer so com- 
missioned, (March 2, 1899). : 

The permanent grade of Fleet Admiral in the 
United States Navy was established in accordance 
with provision in an Act of Congress approved 
Mareh 23, 1946. 

Fleet Admirais: William Daniel Leahy (Dec. 15, 
1944); Ernest Joseph King (Dec. 17, 1944); Ches- 
ter W: Nimitz (Dec. 19, 1944); Frederick 
William Halsey, Jr. (Dec. 4, 1945). 

Admirals: Richard L. Conolly (Sept. 23, 1946); 
Charles M. Cooke, Jr. (Jan. 8, 1946); Richard S. 
Edwards (April 3, 1945); Henry K. Hewitt (April 
3, 1945); Jonas H. Ingram (Nov. 15, 1944); Thomas 
C. Kinkaid (April 3, 1945); Mark A. Mitscher 
(Mar. 1, 1945)); DeWitt C..Ramsey (Dec. 28, 1945); 
Raymond A. Spruance (Feb. 4, 1944); John H. 
digi Sik 7, 1945); Richmond K. Turner (May 

Vice Admirals: Oscar C. Badger (Dec. 13, 1945); 
Daniel E. Barbey (Dec. 9, 1944); Patrick N. L. 


11, 1945); William H. P. Blandy (Dee. 11, 1945); 
Gerald F. Bogan (Feb. 2, 1946); Harold-G. Bowen” 
(July 10, 1946); William L. Calhoun (Feb. 27, | 
1942): Robert B. Carney (June 5, 1946); Arthur S_ 
Carpender (Apr. 3, 1945); Edward L. Cochrane 
(Apr. 3, 1946); Walter S. De Lany (Jan. 26, 1946); 
Louis E. Denfeld (Sept. 1, 1945); William S. 
Farber (Apr. 3, 1945); William H. Fechteler Wan. 
24, 1946); Aubrey W. Fitch (Dec. 28, 1942); Frank 
J. Fletcher (June 26, 1942); Thomas L. Gatch (Dec. 
10, 1945): William A. Glassford (May 29, 1943); 
Robert M. Griffin (Jan. 19, 1946); John L. Hall, 
Jr. (Dec. 10, 1946); Harry W. Hill (Apr. 22, 1945); 
John H Hoover (May 1, 1944); George F. re | 
Jr. (Dec. 11, 1945); James L. Kauffman (Apr. 3, 
1945): Howard F. Kingman (Dec. 10, 1945); Charles 
A. Lockwood, Jr. (Oct. 5, 1943); Lynde D. Me~ 
Cormick (Feb. 13, 1946); Charles H. McMorris 
(Sept. 30, 1944); Earle W. Mills (Dec. 31, 1945); 
Alfred E. Montgomery (Dec. 10, 1945); William R. 
Munroe (Nov. 12, 1944); George D. Murray (Noy. 
29, 1944); Jesse B. Oldendorf (Dec. 7, 1944); John 
D. Price (Aug. 31, 1946); Arthur W. Radford (Dec. 
28, 1945); Forrest P. Sherman (Dec. 28, 1945)> 
Frederick C. Sherman (July 13, 1945). ii 
Officers who are serving or have served on 
active duty in the rank of Fleet Admiral, Admiral 


Bellinger (Oct. 5, 1943); Bernhard H. Bieri (Dec. | or Vice Admiral, U. S. Navy. 

Name Vice Admiral Admiral 
Edwin A. Anderson (*)............. June 19, 1922-July 22, 1922......... Aug. 28, 19334Oct. 11, 1923 
Walter S. Anderson. . Se 3, 1945-Oct. 24, 1945. -. 


Adolphus Andrews..... 


30, 1942-May 15, 1945 
Philip Andrews (*)..... 21, 1923-Oct. 10, 1925 
iOgcar G: Badger... 5: :.... 13, 1945-To date 
David W. Bagley........ 1, 1944-Jan. 31, 1946 
BREDIOL ESRC DEY Ds eu sa:siod a's eosin 9, 1944-To date 
Patrick N. L. Bellinger............. Oct. 5, 1943-To date 


Charles A. Blakely................ 24, 1939-June 13, 1940... .. 2... cn. ode cee ge ae <a 
WilliamsE. RP: Blandy.... 2.2 ....06. Dec. 11, 1945-To date 
MUR LO.PAOGD ot tec ce ce ess ecee es Ge de ws eae RS SP eRe i's Seer tee rl hyde ones t 6, 1940 
u : ‘o date 
Gerald F, Bogan... 2.0... eee Feb, 2, 1946-To date . 
Lucius A. Bostwick (*)............. May 21, 1929-May 24, 1930 
PRATOIMIGS BOWED. a eee cee July 10, 1946-To date 
Roland M. Brainard............... Apr. 20, 1942-May. 2, 1943.:. - 0. 0s.0< 00.0000 ss ae ae leis 
Nov. 1, 1943-To date 
coe (CES See eed Feb, 27, 1942-Apr. 20, 1942......... ae 6: ibnycaeses ee 3 
PERS CLUONY CONE ie ic art foro! c/s id Yor ctn allele, Ale ou Meant cTiaty etre Bataan ga e i Sa 
WHISORUBFOWDs 6% Siro ee dune sce wt 29, (1942 3. Fk es hi ee beri, , § > be 
31,1948. 0... cee og 3 ne ely Ole ce 
Frank H. Brumby. Va 194802 Be oe June 15, 1934-Apr. 1, 1935 
Guy H. Burrage... 15, 1928.0... 00.5. c. Se 2 aed gaat eee 
Henry V. Butler....... : ees Sera A 
July 24) 1942-Oct. 31; 1944 ae 
Wwaiiiame DL. Calhoun. .....%..... is Feb. 27, 1942-To date 
Edward H. Campbell.............. June 15, 1934-Apr. 1, 1935 
PA MCDE ES OADGLCOTICK)!: .,. croc neo. s Vatdelifes oO as aalateh Ske ete ee: ee July 28, 1916-Apr. 30, 1919 
Robert B, Carney...............5. June 5, 1946-To date 
Arthur 8S. Carpender........ ...... ia ne Brace 26, 1948 0... 0k oie ws a nielsete Ope 
pr. 3, ‘o date 
William J. Carter (SC)............. Aug. 22, 1946-To date 2 
MIME BC UADONACE Pie, CTE oo ,cl¥ a is iS 42S ates hs Stal cs cleag Au be OR ee Sake a ae Sept. 17, 1930-Sept. 15, 1931 
Lip hhc Ce) CV) ee, Seana June 24,,1932-May 20; 1988... 5. e.40. gene Ue cee 
Edward L. Cochrane............... Apr. 3, 1945-To date <5) 5) a ; 
Dewitt Coffman (*)....... June 19, 1916-Aug:: ‘30, 1018.../.0. 42.715. 50 a0c en ee 
2 esa 4 a ty Aer Chk Hen ae Nets a eae ene 14, 1930)... 0.0. vais 0 esgry maser re ae 
, GMS 3 his Sons. 5 ec. 11, ts 22; 19465 f eer Sept. 23, 1946-To date ~~ ~ 
Ne eo: a Sana quy 22, 1943-May 15, 1944........... 4 aot. hs “ ye 
: a) eae ta Ss a ep , 1944~Jan.  IDAB We Soke ee E 5 ie 
Robert BH. Coontz (*)........... 0. eee oleimietetale orig usne Shea pate epee Nov r igis-taly 1 1923 
o sbe wgihlahe lay wit ek TES aie ee SCA ee re * 1925 
yeiveriG COWES (8) i)c6 sks sc vies fy che sivdelcnaccnee Mar. 1 19 
Thomas Ts Craven. ,........)..... 15, 1934-July 13, 1985.......0....... a mene as * 
16, 1942-Fo date..+ ¢ .) © 0% 1 9? a fe Seen ee alg 
John H. Dayton......... 15, 1928-Sept, «5, ;1020ar 2 eck ence 
Walter 8S. De Lany 26, 1946-To date. =, 5} 1) i 
Louis B. Denfeld............. 1, 1945-To date 
Louis R. de Steiguer 4, 1926-Sept. 9, 1927. - 10, 1926-June 26, 1928 
THE DIMOROW EY (OSS ueat tk sn Dee uh Cah Tonite one SRI en en 2, 1899-Jan. 16) 1 
Commissioner Admiral of the Navy from Mar. 2, 1899. ‘ d » AST 
(Only officer of U. S. Navy so commissioned. 
TENET L AVE LORSG USN 63) Gel nek Soe Ire pe S22 ORR 5, 1921-June 30, 1923 
MU Gaal pie ser 5: July 21, 1923-Nov. 14, 
Richard 8. Edwards............... Aug. 20, '1942-Apr. : Vis ee 
Arthur P. Wairfleld, i: .........-. ow il 1odiot date” vera’ Apr. 3, 1045-20 date 
ilies 6. dled ea Apr. an feces date ‘3 
i mE) ule Miacohorsloothd mide ec, 21, wl ne LOOGattisinenttate 
One of the 3 officers assigned the permanent rank ai paies July 25, 1866-Aug. 14, 1876) 
dmiral on the active list of the Navy. 
William M. Fechteler.............. Jan, 24, 1946-To date na 
mMabreY. Wa BIECR Oo... cence te Dec. 28, 1942-To date <M 
Frank . Pletcher (#2111. 20012 00.2... Sp RTT er RR Soeecs. Mar. 10, 1915-J 9, 1916 
Krank J. Fletoher 2.200.000.0000) June’ 26, 1949-70 date batih op me 
f FAP eae 9 (At oe une 27, -Nov. . “ee 
nt Ge ‘Noy. 1 AOSD Ss aetna r : 


15, 1944-Ni 
porate acti Bae ee Jan. 31, 1942-Apr. 
May 29, 1943-To 


1i, 1945-To date 


2, 


; was eae © - i wie ; . ; : [ 9 / 
‘Unite Inited States—Navy; Admirals; Vice Admirals , 39- 
-e -- Vice Admiral Admiral _ 
..Dee.. 4, 1918-Aug: Sd ROI QE ie ceca 
Aug. 20, 1917. ar, at, , B18. net Sees Pe ee 
jan. 28, iets ay 20; 1939.2: ane is Lik ie eae i 
Soe: ee Sa ee Jan. 19, 1 946-To date ! 
Da les LIOR. once» Dec. 10, 1945-To date sia 
Se ee June 13, 1940-Nov. 25, 1942.........Nov. 26, 1942-Dec. 3 1945 
Fleet Admiral 
=) aaa ae EE RES Shere oe soe lee Dec. of 1945-7 o,date. , 
a Apr "i 1835-June" 83,1888. 0000007 ne 3 123. 29. 1938 


«Sn ae 0.0 oie ln eis bie is sisi s » vin sels 6 isily 


ae Mar, 21, 1942-Jan. 28, 1945. |. “Jan. Pas 
. Howard (*)...... TS AES aR A ess “Mar. 11, 1915-Sept. 13, 1915 
es F. Hughes... 020020000000 Det. 14 . S. 13 


SR Se SAA Aaa 27, 1920-Jan. 15,1921... 5. bic. dcknke fain eee een ee 
Wii ete tt . 11, 1945-To date a 
ety Ay See na ferean ae tT 
ae 258 —June pain 2. sen awl , 1942-To date 
ng ice pe A i ee Nov. 15 15, 1944-To ae a t 
sept. 3, 1926........< ept. , 1926-S 
1, 1944-Sept.. 15, 1945 = + alesctan pe eters ee aoe a tas 
» BOAT, - 14, 1945 ey 2's ne Ob oe ee ce 
14, 1919-Fune 29, 1921 .June 30, 1921-Aug. oO? iap8 $ 


Jan. 29, 1938-June 24 a 


Sid Daal a DDoS eae ys PEE C cctiay! Nov. 7, 194 date — 
(PE oe . 1945-To date > 
Pea 3 Se 50 * 30° 1936-Jan. 2, Te es oo 0 Ne ae os tee 
ve 1941-Dec, i 19 =. 
oe 2 5 Ae 3 29, 1938-June 24, 1939......... Feb. 1, 1941-Dec. il 
Fleet ‘Admiral i 
Dec. 17, 1944-To date. 
16, 1943-Apr. 2, .1945........ Apr. 3, 1945-To date. 
. 10, 1945-To date , " 
. 10, 1944-Feb. 28, 1946......... Mar. 1, 1946-To date | ety 
31, 1919-June 26, 1920... .,.. c,h oe eee 


ere or eee -Apr. 4, 1917-Dee. 7, Ioae 

26, 1933-Mar. 31, 1935 Apr. _1, 1935-Mar. 30, 

48 13, 1935-Mar. 29; 1936. :..Mar. 30, 1936-Dec, af 936 
Pov eae ese eh Cua Bee oe Jan. 2, 1937-Aug. 


Fon tick Bae. en) eee CR ioe an July 18) 1942-Dec. 


oe Sees ied 6, 1942-Sept. 11, iba tet ao 
D0; 104D-Apr: S11" 1943965, .c..7 dove te 1. OR 
e i, 1943-To date 
a? RY ES ere Sie or~ SL 21, 1944-Aug. 5, DABS sas. os oo 0.5 belo. bleteley nie nfl Poe 
ete #) pe toe Ag oe o's. 24, 1930-Sept. 14, 1931,........ 
5, 1943-To date 
7, 1922-May 21, 1946.. 
6, 1943-Aug. 1, 1944.. 
9, 1944-Sept. 6, 1945 
13, 1946-To date 
wton 20, 1923-Dec, ° 22, 1924 
n D. McDonald. 1, 1921-June 20, 1923 
‘'T. Melntire (MC) 11, 1944-To date 
h S. McKe: . 22, 1924-Sept. a 1926 
. 30, 1944-To dat ‘ ve 
. 15, 1931-Aug. 0, 1G32 oie as Aug. 11, 1932-May 20, 1933 — 
PRA oht.s MMe wlatelals rd eens Bole ova shia vies AN Gs Sept. 9, 1929-Sept. ~1, 1931 — 
We ie wees . 21, 1980-Dee@ 716; OST . uk 5. . dae e yee cian 
ee 28 <> oe 10, 1915-June 18, 1916.........June 19, 1916-June 30, 
SR A SP dP eRe . 31, 1945-To dat se : 
Cee ee . 16, 1946-To date i nae 
21, 1944-Feb. 28, 1946 Bferenils os Mar. 1, 1946-To date ae 
10, 1945-To date ot 
. 1, 1944-June 10, 1946......... June 11, 1946-To date ~s f 
: ; ix tel ps Oct. 4, 1935-Oct. 30, 1936 
OSS Gee ah Re Oe es Sr eae t ; F ; 
Ur CS Ee ie ties tie hee Oke eee ee July, 10, 1944-Dec. 30, 1944 
Oy uarevete iss erie air . 29, 1944-To date 2 Se 
6 Oe hen Pe Oe Ce Ie ie cathe er re ‘ ~y 
Bae ay ee eran F |-June \ MM 
ree Beate ite MMe ta? cree ic Si tniaiare Sie. min biegg Dee. 31, 1941-Dee. 19, ‘1944 a 
: ; Fleet Admiral ie, 
{acti Sorbo de® teeter ate OB ahs 19, 1944-To date | 
yaa 5a roasts aiso).s inp 8) ove June 26, ee ae ae. 1929.....,..,.May 21, 1929-May 24, 1930 
OR Gis eS Dec. 
co ER RR oT July 25, 1866-Aug pgs 1870....,...Aug. 15, 1870-Feb. 13, 1891 
tl fficers igre St a Permanent rank 
on the active list of the Navy 
ide 4,1927-June 25, 1928....... a ie, a 1928-June 30, 1933 | 
Ci ae Ee kal Sha tos obs duatec en Jatt » 6; 1941-Told ate! temas 
Gp ae Aug. 31, 1946-To ) date 7’ 
Ber id Aug. 12, 1932-Sept; 25; 1982. i.e oe oe epee oe doit 'e ates sie vie tlereyaly 
OTe ae 0), LORD SrotePe dace oso aro ah agg ip eetone donvl ena 
28, (pals dave 
7 ‘o dat 
bee 1945-Dec, 27, 1945......... Dec. 28, 1945-To date ‘ 
June 10; 1933-June 30, 1933......... July 1° 1933-June 34, 1936 
Feb. a ea ae AB 1942 fe one" t, June 16, te date 


A egekek 4:4. 1926-Tuly”’ 12) 1928. 
2 : Jan.” 81, 1942-Aug. 26, 1945. 


° 


40 United States—Navy; Admirals; Mutuels Betting —. 


Name / Vice Admiral Admiral : 
Minn tes ae ieee . 15, 1870-Mar. 31, 1890 > | 
Frank He Senoneld & Pie See eee: Ae eet Ree Toe eee May 24, 1930-Aug. 10, 1932 
PAvidw', Sollers cic 2 \s. ec acta we Sept. 27, 1932-June 9, 1933......... June 10, 1933-June 15, 1934 3 
Walton R. Sexton (*)...........4.. rie ao re wraeias ay yr rs 
habe: oes eet ees ug: 22: ct. é 
Alexander Sharp se g : a 1346-20 date 
rick C. Sherman.........: ... duly ‘ o date 
Eocrsat B. Biden: igs Meera ee rae ...Dee. 28, 1945-To date 
William R. Shoemaker (*).......... July 8, 1921-June 20, 1923. 
urate ims) \(*) a0, > Fe ee May 22, 1917-Dec. 3, 1918. 
William W. Smith. ...62........... aan &, ey cone abs 2 1946.2 244% ‘ = 
ct. Oo i 
: ic, 19400 cere Jan. 6, 1940-Jan. 31, 1941 
coe oe" opie Berets? yt Rt oe ste ; ects x é i acy ee ee Aug. ik 1943-To date 4 
Raymond A. Spruance............. May 29, 1943-Feb. 15, 1944......... eb. - ‘o da : 
Ress qi -May 19, 1933......... May 20, 1933-Jan. 1, 1937 
eee er Phe Ge eee eee Feb. 13, 1941-Feb. 11; 1942” 
Bib eiptaue’ stb: ata, vis, Ss asia eras Gtale Sees Reems Apr. ¥ Ae ea 1943 
ee eat ot Ae ME arg eg SS AR: Aug. 1, ar. i ; 
2ST SE Cae eee EMO Maa Ei eR oo ag He aa bes = BES 
See ORS, OF ong bs oc os Seo. dite oe ee et eb. 4, 1921-Aug. 3 < 
OS TESS iy sa des RMS CRIN es ae Ree. June 21; 1930-To date ; 
a devA, Tafiinder. ..........: Dec. 23, 1944-Apr: +18, 1946... 2. 52.5... =. ~ acronne se ee oe 
z William T. RESEDA: os <item ole a ok June 24, 1936-July 13, 1938... 0. 6. ec cas oe ee eee # 
4 AE ok UE Te ite : 
si Joseph K. Taussig.... 5: -..0--.6+-s an. F ‘o i 
"|, Montgomery M. Taylor............ uly 12, 1928-June 21, 1929......... Sept. 1, 1931-Aug. 19, 1933 
oo % 9 Ny =o neni a gare aig June 16, 1942-To date is 
; H. Cine Eo ares Oct..." 6,1942-July .., 1945.5... 52... Ovn 7. ‘oO e ‘ 
Poninond Parner Sets ay fis een aaa Mar. 7, 1944-May 23, 1945......... May 24, 1945-To date - 
RE THEM MUN ONT MH) tins cs 'sfus ssn cus elie tee Naar. aate lke A accoeeenlel © Aug. 18, 1933-Oct. 4, 1985° 
Sstoward Lb. Vickery (*)......-...-.. Oct. 3Q, 1944-Mar. 21, 1946.............. a Seances or "4955- i 
lat SR arnt i eke oat DERN DON "Sune 16, 1942-To date’ 
Roger Welles (*) =.Oct. « 10, 1925-Oct. 29, 1926 -. 2... oe ae tee sie ee 


Henry A. Wiley (*).......... 
' Theodore S. Wilkinson (*).. 


.June 20, 1923-Oct. 5, 1925 


.Aug. 12, 1944-Feb. 21, 1946. 
Arthur L. Willard (*)..... ..June 14, 1930-June 24, 1932 
; Clarence S. Williams...... 


Russell Willson...............-- 1. Mar. 21; 1942-Dee. 31, 1942 


. 8, 1927-May . 21, 1929 — 
une 16, 1942-May 20, 1943” 


, Wils dept 23, igisger ery) 1919 J 30, 1919-June 30, 1921 
‘ OES Aor ne spt. 25, an. Fe 3) Serer os une i une F ae 
ree 4 es = at is Storta teal, ceils Shela! eaters tetra Jan. 21, 1930-To date 
PE REEIONE UVINSIOR OY cic coe clio: 0'<'v, 0 ot’ isicvelpiegbe cael NE lege greenest @ Sept. 13, 1915-July 28, 1916. 
PeIET CET IROOM AGED CE) Ee tes ws a eid du weld § htt e enn cele alaw nelsin wn a July 9, 1915-Apr. 4, 1917 
iki cafe Og oT ct | a rr Feb. 23, 1942-Jume 15, 1942......... Oct. 30, 1936-July 25, 1939 


Tia yk SPSS Rls, haba sive aria Musi ste Osada ome June 16, 1942-To date y 


The following officers have held or are holding the rank of Vice Admiral on the retired list of the ~ 
U. S. Navy, but have performed no active duty in that rank; Charles E, Courtney, Middleton S. Elliott 
CU Vernou, Emory S. Land (CC) Ret., and James r Leys (MC) (*). 

ceased, 


; S 
i Mutuels Betting and Return to States, 1945-1946, 
ne State 1946—Betting] 1945—Betting Stat 1946—State | 1945 State 
Y ate Revenue Revenue 
’ New York........ $407,105,748 $450,663,190 — 
vy xCalifornia. 400,026,946 152,394,493|xNew York... $46,859,267.84 $50, 20 -eeee 3° 
OMEIONS Grek i soy. ood 198,042,882 168,060,010/a, z-California 22,167,777.38 8,258,568.58 
[ New Jersey....... 4 149,296,259 83,944,410)aFlorida.... 9, »205.27 962,199.72 ~ 
Maryland........ 118,537,760 103,674,485| New Jersey . 6,100,996.00 3,364,449.00 
seit toh 108,173,554 10,803,943) Rhode Island 5,247,013.99 4,023,959.01 — 
_ ‘Rhode Island. .... 99,652,540 86,007,895|Illinois. ... . : §,048,824.00 4,339,821.00. 
Massachusetts... . 73,903,494 63,511,767|zMaryland....... 4,363,853.00 3,815,993.00 
New Hampshire... 56,583,659 46,927,807|Massachusetts. . . . 4,112,877.25} 2,608,351.81 — 
INTIGIIB ANTS)... 25. 42,076,459 39,920,616|New Hampshire... 3,215,364.14 2,666,117.15 ~ 
Kentucky........ 35,512,929 23,666,201|x, y-Michigan..... 1,995,476.52|  1,883,644,12 © 
Delaware.:....... 33,933,656 28,099,170|/Delaware......... 1,276,359.96 1,052,186.55 
COIN GE Me 30,761,868 26,242,469) Washington....... 885,568.10 730,622.45 — 
West Virginia..... 220,817,661 13,228, 244/Ohiow. os ee wes 607,811.86 504,337.67 — 
Washington,..,... 17,711,362 14,612,449/Arkansas......... 591,538.67 355,283.99 
aLoulsiana........ 13,269,496 2,330,630/Arizona.......... 390,954.69 106,536.25 
Arkansas......... 10,156,639 5,895,881/b,-x, y-Louisiana. .. 498,447.36 105,433.59 
xArizona......... 9,740,956 2,663,406|zWest Virginia. ... 249,536.90 159,782.44 | 
Oregon elias. pAb ts: 4,983,587 972,290)Kentucky........ 152,499.00 180,023.00 
f cE ek: | | ry ae meme Tibi Oregons 3.5 i. ae 146,133.27 27,820.76 
AEOCBIB. Sc... $1,830,287,455| $1,325,619,356| ‘Totals......... $113,508,325.20| $65,265,405.48 — 
Tee EE ie eee ee 
xBy fiscal, not calendar year. aBy fiscal, not calendar a 
ee jeceron, not calendar year, bBY. season, Sai Feat, 5; 
r . x1946 revenue includes city and State. 
bBetting figures not available. y1945 revenue includes city and State. os 
z1946 revenue estimated. “a 


Atlanta Fire, Worst in U. S. Hotel History, Takes 120 Lives _ 


The worst hotel fire in the , = 
swept through the 15-story Winecot rota ws fn his Aner Tee Mon eee ee i 


in his apart: y hi: iS 
eee ao (Dec. 7, 1946), taking 120 lives. The | buted rentg Rat absence of outdoor {76 scien | 
re was discovered at 3 a.m. and raced through all City officials expressed the belief the fire had r 
par tie fist, three floors before, firemen, aiter a| caused by a tipsy guest who had gone to sleep 
builder of the hotel, W. F. Winecott (io), ono| With & lighted cigaret. 4 


3 Grant’s Tomb 
‘Lhe monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. t was pril 
Which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside prendent po pleget i “ ert | 
Drive and 123rd St., Manhattan, was built by Popu- | moved f < 7 Sia Wes 
lar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect d rom the temporary tomb (April 17, 1897; 
was John H. Duncan, who died (Oct, 1929). and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedication cere. 
he tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is| ™Onies were held (April 27, 1897). 
surmounted by a circular cupola and pyramidal| There are two sarcophagi, made of Amer 


top. Fhe | eeeror is of granite from Maine and | porphyry, one containing the body of Gen. U, S. 


Us < . 
Ground was broken (April 27 [Grant’s birthday, | Gtanti the other that of his wife, Julia Dent 


Source: 


Production; LaGuardia Field 


Automobile Production in the United States 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


EE tle, Wholesale 


Passenger Cars Motor Trucks Total 
Number Value Numbe Valu 
fig? gh 09-443 Jone, 2 beats FR WBS ge 1399-443 
‘ 670, 750 1,330,000 25,000 40,000,000 
181,000 215,340,000 6,000 9,660, 187,000 225,000,000 
1593-930 5,978,000 74,000 125,800,000 969/930 701.778.000 
1905, 1,809;170,963 321,789 423'249'41 2,227'349 2,232'429,373 
2.27 :185 1,494/513,991 69,99 226,049,658 2'544,176 1,720,563,649 
3, 4717 2,196,272,116 409/295 308,537,929 4'034,012 2'504;810; 
3,185,881 1,970,096,559 416,659 318,580,580 "602,5 2/288,677,139 
3,733,171 2,458,370,026 530,659 458,400,277 4'265,830 2'916,770,3 
S158 087 640,064,519 516,947 452/123'435 4°300,934 3,092; 187.9. 
ee 2,936,538 2,164,670,891 79 420,130,624 3,401/326 2)584'801,515 
“S15, 2:576,489.623 3/3 437,132/258 4'358,759 3,013,621,881 
Becca's 4,587, 2,847,118,562 771,020 6,029,634 5,358,420 3,413,148, 206 
; 84.745 1,645,398,523 571,241 389,436,690 3,355,986 2;034,835,213 
ee a ‘973, 1,111,273,774 416,648 262,417,542 2/389,738 1,373,691,316 
Pe isc 1,135,491 618,291,168 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 1484, 
1,573,512 762,736,512 6, 186,069,314 1;920,057 948/805,826 
2, 77,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 320,143,667 2)753,111 1,467,259, 862 
/252,244 1;709,425,904 694690 379,407,751 3/946,934 2/088,833,655 
3,669,528 2'015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 4'454°115 2'478,466,691 
ae 3,915.88 2/304/349'252 893,085 542,921,096 4'808,974 2,847,270,348 
,000,98 1269,765,0 488,100 339,226,639 2)489/085 1,608,991,689 
ee 2'866,796 1'816,434'914 710,496 502,421,776 3,577,292 2/318,856,690 
92,328 2,422,491.461 177,026 593,731,603 4,469,354 3'016,225,064 
Soe 00 2,615,697,373 |1,094'261 4'838,561 3;702,623,023 


; 1 3,744,3 
™ 1942-1945 figures not available 


me TA 
» bodies for these chassis is not included. 


1,086,925,650 


*Includes federal excise taxes, aiso standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939 
substantial part of the trucks reported comprises aes only, without body; hence the value of 


1946 MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES 


Passen-; Motor ; Motor Passen-; Mot 
gercars| trucks | coaches; Total “er care Riek S paige ie Total 
44,994 467; 101,828||/August..... 247,261 97,881 1,067} 346,209 
een ren Peis een sepene 95,658 833] 328,771 
f 23, ctober..... 5 
Barges Saal Bis'sat 8 107,154 ig 975) 391,715 
dis] fal) Hb aG8| Tossu 
3 7 : months.. /|1,612, 5 A 
poase ae ee n 12,931] 721,864 7,507|2,342,302 


_ 139,453; motor coaches, 671. 


"The New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia 
_ Field) costing in excess of $45,000,000, occupies 

= 558 acres, of which approximately 357 are man- 

made, at North Beach, Jackson Heights, L. I. in 

_ the Borough of Queens, New York City. Lat. 40° 

~ -46’ 30” N and 73° 52’ 45” W. The Airport was 
_ opened to scheduled operations Dec. 2, 1939. 


see There are four great runways for land planes, 
the longest, running northwest and southeast, be- 
- ing 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2 
running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet 
- long and 200 feet wide. No. 3, running east and 
- west, and No. 4 running north and south, are 4,500 


_ feet and 3,532 feet long respectively. Both are 150 

‘feet wide. Runways are numbered in accordance 
_ with C. A. A. Regulations ie. NW-SE 31 and 22; 
“N-S 36 and 18; E-W 9-27; NE-SW 4-22. 


_ Offices of the United States Weather Bureau 
_and the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
-Administration—Air Traffic Communications and 
Air Traffic Control are locatéd in a special build- 
ing on the field from which offices most of the 
-air traffic in the northeastern part of the United 
‘States is coordinatted. 

'-*The extreme western portion of the airport is 
“occupied by the International Terminal which was 
‘formerly the Marine Terminal. Inasmuch as all 
“inter-continent operations now_use land planes 
exclusively the former Marine Terminal facilities 
have been converted or modified where necessary 
for land plane operation. These facilities consist 
nainly of bet stan building including U. S. Cus- 
toms, Immigration and Public Health; two large 
hangars with annexes and necessary loading 
Tramps, sufficient to handle five aircraft at a time. 
LaGuardia Field has the heaviest air passenger 
Traffic in the world an average of 420 domestic 
hedules daily and 126 inter-continent schedules 
weekly. At the busiest period of the day (around 


.. Earthquake and Tidal 


An earthquake and tidal wave swept southern 
Japan (Dee. 21), taking a death toll of 1,088. 
_ About 1,000 more were pacted and 100,000 Japa- 
" nese were made homeless by the disaster. American 


5 


Factory sales to foreign countries in 1946 (10 months’ total)—Passenger cars, 103,625; motor trucks, 


New York Municipal Airport (LaGuardia Field) 


5 P.M.) an airliner arrives or departs every min- 
ute. There are 10,000 employees on the airport, 
with an average payroll of $28,520,539.00. During ~ 
the year 1940, the seventh huge land plane hangar 
was completed (cost $1,400,000), as well as the 
Eastern Regional Qffice Building and hangar for 
Sen Civil Aeronautics Administration (cost $450,- 


There are three large restaurants on the field 
seating over 1,500 people at one time. LaGuardia 
Field is almost a small air city, having its own 
branch post office, a branch bank and several shops 
that are branches of well-known New York stores. 
The airlines operating from LaGuardia Field are; 
Domestic—American Airlines, Colonial Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, Empire Airlines, National Air-~ 
lines, Northeast Airlines, Northwest Airlines, ~ 
Capitol (Pennsylvania-Central Airlines), Trans- - 
Canada Airlines, Trans-World Airlines (T.W.A.), 
United Airlines. Inter-Continent (U.S.) American ~ 
Overseas Airlines, Pan American Airways, Trans- © 
World Airlines (1.C.D.), Inter-Continent (Foreign) 
Air France, British Overseas Airways, .L.M, _ 
(Royal Dutch), S.1.L.A. (Swedish), S.A.B.E.N.A. 
(Belgian) —» 


For the year ending Dec. 31, 1945, there were, 
152,275 landirgs and take-offs, of which 91,476 
were air carrier. The total poundage of air ex- 
press was 10,000,000 lbs., and total poundage of 
air mail was 13,634,000 lbs. In 1945 it is estimated 
that approximately 2,103,948 revenue passengers 
used the airport for scheduled flight. In addition 
to conducting the heaviest commercial airline 
operations in the world, the field during the 
war with Germany was the main American operat- 
ing base of U.S.. Army Air Transport Command, 
operating as high as 30 round trips daily to the 
European fronts and many to the Orient via 
Africa and India. 


‘ 


ave Sweep Southern Japan ae 


occupation ‘troops in the area escaped without © 
casualties. American occupation authorities sent 
in relief supplies. 


it 


42 United States—Cost of Living; Factory Earnings — 


Retail Food Price Indexes in Large Cities f 
Indexes and percent changes Aug. 15, 1939 to Dec. 11, 1945. Commodities surveyed were cereals an 
bees Peeectss meats, dairy products, eggs, fruits and vegetables, beverages, fats and oils, su: 
and sweets. 


Indexes 
(1935-39=100.0) Percent change to Dec. 11, 1945, from] 


Dec. 11] Nov. 13 | Noy. 13} Dec. 12] May 18 | May 12) Jan, 14 |Au 15 
1945 1945 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1939 


Cit 
_ “Hold Month | 
This Last Last Year the : “Little | before 
month | month | month ago line’? | GMPR | Steel’? | warin 
1 5 4 2 Europe — 
ERB ER cit idueeietss 141.4 | 140.1 0.9 2-9° Win te8 16.3 44.6 51.2 i 
AglambaGa. oye dc ss. 2. 141.6 | 141.0 0.4 2:0 | —0.9 17.6 50.2 53.1.8 
Baltimore, Md............ 148.1 | 147.5 0.4 2.9 -|.=2:9 17.7 51.3 56.4 — 
Birmingham, Ala.......... 145.2 | 143.8 1.0 2.0 592 20.5 51.2 60.1 
Boston, Mass..-..........- 134.5 133.8 0.5 1.4 —2.6 13.7 41.3 43.9 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 136.8 | 136.3 0.4 ie Seb 12:8 41.8 46.8 
BiftatoyNs Vic con 9s cs aie 137.6 | 136.7 0.7 2.6 | -—6.9 9.9 37.3 45.6 
Butte, Mont.............. 139.2 | 137.9 0.9 3.6 0.7 14.6 41.0 47.9 
Cedar Rapids, 144.3 | 142.8 Let ia 0 16.5 50.5 RES od 
Charleston, § 138.9 | 138.4 0.4 2.9 | —1.0 12.7 44.8 46.1. 
Chicago, I 139.3 | 137.8 1.1 2:1 1 =1:3 14.5 41.9 50.9 — 
Cincinnati, Oni 12887 >| 487.7 0.7 3.0 0.3 13.3 43.7 53.4” 
Cleveland, Ohio. {| 144.8 | 143.8 0:7 3.0 } —1.0 16.7 46.0 54.7 
Columbus, Ohio... 2... . 2: 133.5 | 133.0 0.4 3.24 |—201 12.6 42.9 51.5 
Dallas, Texas............. 137.5 137.0 0.4 Ae aa | -—0.5 iy ee 48.5 49.9 — 
Denver, Colo... .......... 141.7 | 137-9 ws 28 o =15 15.3 49.5 52.9) 
Detroit, Mich...........-: 138.3 | 137.5 0.6 ra Te ee 13.0 42.6 52.6 
Fall River, Mass... ....... 134.8 | 134.3 0.4 Cu eae 11.6 38.3 41:39 
Houston, Texas... 2.2... : 140.9. | 139.5 1.0 STO 19 11.9 37.3 44.1 
Indianapolis, Ind... ....--. 137.7 | 136.3 1.0 2.9 | =1.8 10.2 40.2 51.8 
Jackson, Miss?.... "1 150.0 |.150:1 | —0.1 | —0.9 | —2.0 16.9 425 —— 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 150.7 | 149.5 0.8 2.7 | $0.5 18.3 52.5 57.3 
Kansas City, Mo. 135.3 | 133.8 1.1 3.3 | =—1.9 13.9 46.4 47.9 
Knoxville, Tenn.°. ‘7} 1759/8 | 160-0 | —0.1 0.9 2:0 22.0 64.6 = 
. Little Rock, Ark... |: +3} 1398 | 138.8 0.7 210 | -1.4 13.5 46.2 48.7 
150.9 | 149.2 1.1 4.9 3.2 17.8 48.2 59.5 
135.2 | 134.2 0.7 2.4 | —4.5 10.3 41.6 46.8 
137.3 | 136.1 0.9 2.8 | =3.5 10.7 42.1 44.7 
151.8 | 148.8 2.0 4.3 11 22.9, | 61.1 69.2 — 
139.1 | 137.8 0.9 29. | = 310 16.1 45.0 52.7 
135.1 | 133.7 1.0 316 0.1 11.7 36.5 42.2 
148.9 | 148.4 0.3 3.0 | —0.7 17.4 52.1 55.9 
144:0 | 143.6 0.3 2:7 bel 19.1 45.7 50.6 
135.8 | 135.3 0.4 o4 ti) 6.8 12:6 | 41-9 4479 
152.7 | 153.2 | —0.3 1.6 0.1 18.4 49.9 56.5 
143.3 | 141.7 re! 3.3 0 21.4 44.0 49.6 
145.2 | 144:3 0.6 1.4 ol. 25.3 15.1 51.6 55.1 
134.5 | 132.8 1.3 3.5 | —2.5 12.2 37.4 45.7 
145.7 | 145.4 0.2 3.7. |'—2.0 12.9 47.2 56.0 
138.7 | 137.9 0.6 2:7 | —2.0 16.2 46.0 49/1 
Hog [tee | fs | fe [ie | ae | ate | ae 
Bond, Orato ee [ite | be | ge | cee | ise | eee | goa 
Providence, R. T.....-..... 140.3. | 139-0 0-9 3.4 —0.5 14:9 45.7 49.7 
; ‘ ; E Oe 
ao VGMRCCMBECRIT DESC Ub ror 
St, Paul, Minn... Jc [bb8327 1133.8 0.7 3.6 0:8 12°6 33.8 as 
Ben Franoseo calf...) tot dare | V8 | 34 | Ei | gee | Re | ge 
pOMMES Feces : : 3.4 ‘ f 
Savannah, Ga Aa ae ee 154.4 | 155.6 |. —0.8 2.6 04 iss 23.6 $63 
Seranton, Pa... 22... ‘| 141.3 | 139.5 tS 3.0: | —427 16.8 44.9 53.4 
Seattle, Wash... 0... 149.6 | 145.3 3.0 4.0 | -0.5 15.2 48.1 58.3 
on la SE See 146.5 | 145.5 0.7 3.2.) -1.3 | 14.5 | 52.3 | 55.7 
ae 140.9 | 140-8 Q.1 28 | -11 16.7 | 44:2 | 49.7. 
Winston-Salem, N.C.) 142.3. | 142.1 0.1 2.6 Ve | 19:3 | Bt3 — 
Preliminary. P = : a 


2The ‘Little Steel’’ wage formula appl 
at Ss pplies to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 14, 1941 is the nea 
ae 4 Prigin ce hirer tt ad of individual foods have been computed. Tet, de 


4GMPR—The General Maxi i 
price ceilings at their Blghbot lovela tie beavee Tee was issued on Me ee 


5' , “ae ” = 
The President’s ‘‘hold-the-line’’ order was issued*April 8, 1943. The peak of the rise which led to 


this order was reached in May, which is therefore used for this comparison, 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months 
1939 to June 1946 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Eugen Rapa) Average hourly Estimated straight-time | 
earnings average hourly earnings! 
Month and year All Dura- | Non- All Dura- | Non- 


6 


$21.57 | $0.632 } 
22.01 (655 $0,606 $0.83 


ie a. . United States—Consumers’ Food Costs; Retail Prices 43 


jeeh 4 . . oye 

_ Annual Average Consumers’ Price Index in Large U. S. Cities 
ea, aa Source: Unitéd Statés Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 

L in ote are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by 
‘Moderate-income families in large cities. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 


a than ie another. (Average 1935-39=100) 
af Cloth- Miscel- Ali Gioth- Miscel- 
3 BS Sy items | Food ing Rent laneous* items | Food ing | Rent luncoul* 
1913..| 70.7 | 79.9] 69.3| 92.2| 50.9 |l1934..| 95.7 |_ 
; : : 93.7 5 

4 ts ris 81.8 | 69.8 92.2 51.9 fe “100.4 96.8 $2.2 88.1 
4815. 72.5] 80-9] Zia| 92:9] 53:6 “99:1 | 101.3 | 497.6 | 96.4] 98.7 
‘Agis.-| 77: 90:8 | 78.3| 94.0] 56.3 102°7 | 105.3 | 102:8 | 100.9 | 101.0 
1817. 76 | 116.9 | 94:1] 93:2] 65.1 00/8 | 97:8 | 102/2 | 104:1 | 101.5 
“Agis--| 107-5 | 134:4 | 127.5 | 94:9 | 778 99:4 | 95/2 | 100/5 | 104:8 | 100-7 
Hyg.) 123.8 | 149-8 | 168:7 | 102:7 | 87:6 00:2 | 9656 | 101.7 | 104.6 | 101.1 
1920. | 143-3 | 168:8 | 201:0 | 120°7 | 100°5 105.2 | 105.5 | 106.3 | 106.2 | 104:0 
¥921.-| 127.7 | 128°3 | 154.8 | 138-6 | 104°3 116.5 | 123.9 | 124.2 | 108.5 | 110.9 
1922 19:7 | 1199 | 125.6 | 142:7 | 101.2 123.6 | 138.0 | 129:7 | 10810 | 115.8 
Nipes. || 122° | 1228 | 13379 | 18:6 | 199-2 1da-4 | 13071 | 198.9 | losis | aed 
bas 138.4 133.5 Bed ae | 1083 128: 39:1 | 145.9 | 108.3 | 124.1 
1926: ; : : 7} 102.6 129.9 | 141.0 | 149. 1 A 
“4927. -| 124-0 | 132'3 | 11873 | 148°3 | 103.2 39.6-| 139°6 | 1so5 | 138.6 
We28--| 122-6 | 130-8 | 16:5 | 14478 | 103'8 130.2 | 140.1 | 1531 | 108.4 | 125.9 
91929: *| 12275 | 132'5 | 11573 | 14114 | 10476 131.1 | 141:7 | 154.5 | @ 126.7 

930. -} 119-4 | 126-0 | 112°7 | 137°5 | 105-1 131.7 | 142.6 | 155.7]  Q) 127.2 

31. .| 108.7 | 103.9 | 102.6 | 130:3 | 104.1 133.3 | 145.6 | 157.2 | 108.5 | 127.9 
/1982..| 97,6 | 86:5 | 90:8 | 116-9 | 101-7 141.0 | 165.7 | 157.9 | @ 127.8 
91933. | 9.241 84:1! 87:9 11007 ' 9874 143.7 | 171.2 | 159:7 | 108.7 | 12910 


‘ 1 Rents not surveyed in this month. 

Pee ‘Miscellaneous represents expenditures for such items as transportation, medical care, household 
2 Dp ed recreation and bate sare care. 7 

| Annual averages on fuel, electricity and ice—(1915) 62.5; (1920) 106.9: (1925) 115.4; (1930) 111.4; 

(4935) 100.7; (1940) 99.7; (1941) 102.2; (1942) 105.4; (1943) 107.7; (1944) 109.8; (1945) 110.3; (1946) 
» Jan. 110.8, Feb. 111.0, March 110.5, April 110.4, May 110.3, June 110.5, July 113.3. Aug. 113.7. 
| . House furnishings—(1915) 63.6; (1920) 164.6; (1925) 121.5; (1930) 108.9; (1935) 94.8; (1940) 100.5; 
Z 1941 107.3; (1942) 122.2; (1943) 125.6; (1944) 136.4; (1945) 145.8; (1946) Jan. 148.8; Feb. 149.7; 
MM teh 150.2; April 152.0, May 153.7, June 156.1, July 156.9, Aug. 158.1. 
ie The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor reported (Oct. 23, 1936) that the 
L purchasing power of the dollar shrank 24 cents from January, 1941, to June 1946. Later BLS figures 
| revealed that the purchasing power of the dollar had decreased further to 69 cents by Sept. 15, 1946. 
| eliminated or suspended. p Eri A oes SRS ee Oe eee 


Retail Food Prices and Total Consumer Price Index 
’ (Index numbers 1935-39—100) 


Source: Bureau of Agriculture Economics 


ar 2 i] = } / 
~ | 
+ =] ae aa o) os 
~ 2 
g > eo Fruits and 1 wo cI 
a g| 83 a2 223 vegetables “es Fe 3 gS 
Sg 4 ay 26| Ses SE 9 | @e 
=) B) Ae) S| S48 3; Ss Si) Se 
&| « | & | FreshjCanned, Dried| 7 a 2) Sa. 

ee 100; 104 98} 110} 102 99 106} 101) 101 104) 100 8 
as 103; 102 103 101 106 101 97 00 9 101 99 

106 101; 105) 106] 103) 109 103} 116] 101; 104) 105 
99| 100) 10 1 92 97| “93 8 3} 101 

97 91 6 88 94 95 92 93} 101 96 95 

94 01 82 97 97 92} 101 97 92 O7| 0/5 

108 113) 112 94 98| 104 98} 107} 106 02}. 106} 105 
126; 136] 125) 120} 105] 133 122] 136 26, 122|) 124] Jb7 
134, 162) 135) 126}; 108] 178 131}. 159) © 127]. 125) |, 148) . 7 124 

130} 153} 1 123} 108] 168 130] 166) 126) 124) 136 
131; 164; 134] 124) 109] 188 130] 168] 126] 125) 139) 4128 
131) 172) 136} 126} 109) 193 130] 169} 126; 125) 141; 130 
131} 1 137} 125] 110]. 193 131] 170) -127| 125 130 
131) 139} . 137) 126] 110) 196 130] 169 32| 125} 140} 130 
133] _ 138| 137) 126}. 113 129} 170) 136] (125) \ 142} / #31 
133] +1 139} 126] 115} 200 128} . 172) 136] 125] ,\.143} 3382 
134| 147) 148} 126] 122) 197 128] 173) 136 125] \146} 183 
174, 161) 1791 138} 126'' 202 131| 176! 139! 126! 166! 141 


< 


ie Index numbers from Bureau of Labor Statistics and rounded to the nearest whole number by Bureau 
' Agricultural Economics. 

; Average Retail Food Prices in U. S. Cities 

Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen. 


R’nd | Pork | Ba- | Ham Roast. But- | Milk Corn | Pota- 
Steak|Chops| con |Sliced| Lard | Chick.| Eggs | ter Del. | Flour| meal | toes | Sugar 


the Bureau changed its method of combining the average retail food prices by titles, to 
ee fovicen ter the cities combined. This change included 2 revision of the consumption 


factors. , 
b d later figures in the table above are on the new plan and therefore are not strictly com- 
Table with previous years. 


A 


Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. | Doz. | Ub. Qt. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. ~ 
36.2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 55.1 | 23.0.| 38.0 | 55.4 | 55.2 | 13.9 6,1 5.4 3.6 7.0 
42.6 6.2 | 42.5 |] 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 | 14.1 4.6 5.3 3.6 6.1 
36.0 6.1 | 41.3 | 46.6 | 19.5 |] 30.9 | 37.6 | 36.0 | 11.7 5.0 4.6 1.9 5.7 
34.1 | 34.1 | 40.7 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32.5 | 37.1 | 39.5 | 12.0 4.8 ES / 3.2 5.6 
39.1 | 36.7 | 41.3 } 50.2 | 17.0 | 34.1 | 36.2 | 40.7 | 12.5 | 4.8 5.1 2.8] 5.6 
| 34.9 | 32:9 | 36:7] 46.7 1 13.0 | 34.2 | 35.5 | 34.7 | 12,5 | 4.0) 4.2 2.1 5.3 
36.0 | 30.4 | 31.9 | 46.3 | 11.0 | 30.6 | 32.1 | 32.5 | 12.2 3.8 4.0 2.5 5,4 
36.4 | 27:9 | 27.3 | 43.6 9.41 30,4 | 33.1 | 36.0 | 12.8 4.3 4.2) 2,4, 5.2 
39.1 | 34.3 | 34.3 | 49.8 |:12.7 | 32.6 | 39.7 | 41.1°| 13.6 4.5) 4.3 2.3 5.7 
43,5 | 41.4] 39.4 | 58.4 | 17.2] 39,1 | 48.4 | 47.3} 15.0 5.3 | 4.8 3.4 | 6.8 
43.9 | 40.3 | 43.1 | 56.2 | 19.0.) 44.9 | 57.2 | 52.7 | 15.5 6.1 | -5.6 |) 4.6 6.8 
fae | a ae aes ise ae eee ee tes | asl eal tal oe 
40.5 | 37. 40.9 . “ . ? é 3 2 é : 
63. 61.0 | 63.1 ia 38.4 | 52.9 | 60.2 | 76. 19.3 | 7.6 8.0 4.5 7.5 
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Area of New York City ~*~ ; e ‘ 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme Teagth. north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1645 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. Z 

Manhattan Borough is 1212 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 212 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


Manhattan: 
1, Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 
St. (Washington Heights) .. 
2. Fort Washington Avenue at 
St. (Washington Heights) 
. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 


3 
St. (Washington Heights)........... 240° 
4. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd_ St. 
Pre CCOTHE Coke tse et eesti dese 230 
5. Fort Washington at W. 184th St. (nat- 
TOME SULLA CE Ii x Serena! Shia s sercie melee 260 
6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 
The Bronx: 
1, Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
BGbrivekdale)” sg. 2. SoC as. ce eee steels 276° 
2. University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- 
PO Ss AN a Ghd wads ema tak= 4 162* 
3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 
Hill Road (Mosholu)..........--.... 179% 
4. Private property within the loop of 
Grovenor Avenue north of W. 250th ais 


f 
| 
{ 


\ 


miles, breadth 13.7 mes: ‘Richmond, length 158 
dth 7.0 miles. |: 
mine one of the incorporated City of New You y 


in square miles, n¢ 
tetal Ser second figures show land area, exclu e® 
of inland water)—(Bronx) 54.4-41.0; (Broo : 


B 

Richmond: ; 

1, Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road | 

and Little Clove Road ............ 264° 

2. Highest point in the City, south of r 

the intersection of Todt Hill Road re 

and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. of _ A 

Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 3 

Terrace. Coordinate position W. 2 

ES 20,000 S. 21,000.........0.+--2-005 409.8 
rooklyn: or | 

1. Prospect Park West and 18th St..... 182.7% 

2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. ia 

near the entrance to Highland Park 167.7% 


3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- = 
ment on a cemetery road inside the - 5 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill.. 216.5 

Queens: 

1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 - 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 - 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau = 
County Dine: , i>. «dsm vas 259° 


=) 


» 


Todt Hili, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
mond Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 
Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 
is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 
of Maine. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17,06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
ah Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and So | 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and EF. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame: 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E.| 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington! 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 

Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave.. 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet! 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West! 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush | 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above — 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort! 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave.,. 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—i7th Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


The Port of New York Authority 


Headquarters: 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a body cor- 
orate and politic, created in 1921, by compact be- 
Ween the States of New York and New Jersey 
with the consent of the Congress of the United 
States. The Board consists of twelve Commis- 
Sioners, six from each State, appointed by the re- 
spective Governors for overlapping terms of six 
years each. The present commissioners are: 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, chairman; Ss. 
Sloan Colt, Eugene F. Moran, Bayard F. Pope, 

Frank J, Taylor, Charles S. Whitman. 

-New_Jersey—Joseph M, Byrne, Jr., vice-chair- 
man; Frank D. Abell, F. Palmer Armstrong, How- 
ard R. Cruse, Donald V. Lowe, Arthur Walsh. 

The Port Authority financed, constructed and 

operates the Lincoln Tunnel, the George Wash- 


ington Bridge, the Bayonne Bridge, Outerbridge 
Crossing an 


Commerce Building at Eighth Avenue and 15th 
Street, Manhattan, and the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

In 1930 and 1931 the States of New York and 
New Jersey turned over the control of the Helles 
Tunnel to the Port Authority. at which time th 
Port Authority reimbursed- the two states a total 
of $50,000,000 for their investment. hed 

In accordance with statutory requirements, the 
Port Authority intervenes on behalf of the Port 
of New York in any proceedings affecting the com- 
merce of the Port. It is presently engaged in a 
comprehensive program of port planning. Pe 

Traffic over the Port Authority bridges and 
tunnels in 1945 was: Holland Tunnel, 12,397,866; 
Lincoln Tunnel. 6,512,788; George Washington 
Bridge, 8,332,252; Staten Island Bridges, 2,829,709: 


the Goethals Bridge, all connecting | a total of 30,072,615. Th 1 
New York and New Jersey; and the Port Authority |nine months of 1946 was 30-544 169° SN ae 
New York General Post Office a 
Source: An Official of the Establishment ye 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Streets, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue.  Postmaster—Albert 
Goldman. —Assistant—John W. Lynch, 

Mail Deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 and 4, 
Bronx Borough, 2 and 3. Suburban, 2. Mail Collec- 


tions—Manhattan Borough, 10 to 24, Bronx Bor- 


ough, 7 to 10. Suburban, 4 to 5 


The Grand Central Station, Lexington Ave. 
45th St., handles the mail over the New York 
Central and New Haven Railroads, in addition to 


local business in that district. 


The Foreign Section is in the M 
9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts eigen Siailon, 


.The Church St. Station is located a’ ir 
Street. bet. Barclay and Vesey Sts. ied -. 
The Bronx Central Station {1s on Grand Y 
course, between 149th and 150¢h Streets. ; 
The New York Post Office (June, 1946), had 8 
classified stations and 89 contract stations. 
employees 32,676. The Postal Receipts for 
calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1945, were. $ 


init atest ¢ : : 
very day on the average, th ei 
delivered and dispatched is so0/no Gone 
nary mail; and weighed and ‘dispatched 398 

Pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at pounc 
pee) and 100,000 insured and C.0.D. parcel Pos 
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The Statue of Liberty (a National Monument) 
| 9n Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part of the 
_ Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and the 
Water around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed 
-80on after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen 
led by E. de Laboulaye. They commissioned one 
of their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
ooter, of Alsace, (born 1834, died 1904), to do 
. the work. The U. S. Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) 
authorized President Hayes to set apart a site on 
the island, which Bartholdi, on a visit, had sug- 
are - A committee was formed (1874) to raise 
funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 general councils, 
Many societies and thousands of people contributed 
$250,000. In the United States, by the aid of ‘“The 
_ World,” $280,000 was raised for the pedestal. 
~ The head of the Statue was completed for the 
. Paris Exposition (1878). The forearm had been 
- Sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
. tion, Philadelphia, (1876). ‘Thence it was 
Mmsferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
Where it remained until 1884; then returned to 
France to be placed on the completed Statue. The 
framework and base were put in place (Oct. 24, 
1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Am- 
bassador, driving the first rivet. The Statue was 
_ finished (1883) M. De Lesseps, President of the 
French Committee, officially presented the Statue 
to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner- 
Stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island, 
(Aug. 5, 1884). 


a | Ft. (In. 
Height from base to torch.............. 151 
_»)- Foundation of pedestal to torch.........| 305 

» Heel co top of head,.................+ ili 

- Length of hand 


ng! 
Circumference at second joint........... 
pSize of finger nail.............. 13x10 in. 
_ Head from chin to cranium............. 
= Head, thickness from ear to ear.......... 10 


’ A large outline map on the upper elevator land- 
_ ing and skyline charts on the balcony enable the 
_ Visitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers 
-- of New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000 visi- 


t Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 

business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 5ist Sts., between Fifth Ave. and The Avenue 
of the Americas; 75,000 men were directly employed 
in the construction of its 14 buildings. Construc- 
tion of the first—the RKO Building was started 
The final rivet in the 14th and 


Am 

1939, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
' The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
512,299 sq. ft., almost 12 acres of which 450,705 
“sq. ft. are leased for a long period frora Columbia 
5 niversity. 

ifices in the west part of the Center— 


" Building (490 ft. tall), Associated Press Building 
- (226 ft. tay, Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft: 
Pagans estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center, 152,132 is surpassed by the population-of 
, 55 cities in the United States. More than 
132 work there and 125,000 persons visit there 
éry day. In the Center are the business offices 
‘faore than 1,100 companies and their subsidi- 
ries, including the editorial offices of the 
Associated Press and many national publications. 
Practically every other important field of business 
is also represented in the tenancy. 
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Statue of Liberty 


Joseph Pulitzer’s newspaper, The World, under- 
took to build the pedestal and on March 16, 1885, 
issued a _call for subscriptions, and appealed to 
the people tarough its columns. On August 11, 
1885 the fund was complete. Over $100,000 was 
raised by over 120,000 contributors. The French 
vessel, Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the 
Statue in New York City (June, 1885). The work 
of putting the parts together was begun (May, 
1886). The first rivet of the Statue itself was 
driven. July 12, 1886, and the last October 28, 
1886. The inauguration on the latter date was 
attended by President Cleveland. In 1890, Wil- 
liam Windom (Minn.), Secretary of the Treasury 
Department, made an unsuccessful attempt to use 
the Island for the barrack and other buildings of 
the Emigrant Bureau. 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head. The public is not admitted to the torch. 
The number of steps in the Statue from the top 
of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number of 
rungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 54. 
The pedestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height and 
62 feet at the base. : 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 


her side, a book representing the Law, which has - 


on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
meaning Liberty based on Law. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Ft, jIn. 
Distance across the eye. ......-.... 50034 2/16 
Hength of nosey. 3. . it vib cutee teitaehe oe 4 | 6 
Right arm, length... i....0<se8c5e0be« «ef 425) 0 
Right arm, greatest thickness...........] 12 | 0 
'Thickneéss OF Waist. <..~ 5. bs'os. vibes ce ate 51 0 
Width of mouth $20. 5. Sos SS wee See 3 3,0 
Tablet, tengths iio. ies Shs. eee mene 2347 
Pablet, Widbh .\. wi... cles: 2 oaiecls bea 13°] 7 
Tablet, thickness <i... +0 sl. w.cs seiste endless 210 


Battery. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest 
from the Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, 
the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was 
ceded to the United States in 1800, having been 
used previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island 
is Federal property and is administered by the 
Department of the Interior, 


Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


In the Center, are 25 restaurants; the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry; U. S. Post Office; 
government passport bureau; group of 9 land- 
scaped sky gardens; consulates of 19 foreigi coun- 
tries; many special exhibitions; an employee 
See ag and in season, an outdoor skating 
pond. 

In gross area, 2,908,903 sq ft., the RCA Building 


is the largest office structure in the world. It has © 


a ground area of 99,770 sq. ft., with a frontage of 
155 ft. on the Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 
49th St., 468 ft. on 50th St., and 191 ft. on 
Rockefeller Plaza. On the 70th floor are the 
Observation Roofs, 904 ft. above mean high 
water level, and 850 ft. above the street. These 


roofs are built on two levels, are 200 ft. long. 


and 20 ft. wide From them may be seen a 
panoramieview of the city, its harbors ‘and sur- 
Tounding points of interest. y 

The Radio City-"Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. 

A series of sub-surface Concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked by ‘specialty . shops—provide 
pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the buildings 
and streets, so that it is possible for visitors to 
pass underground through most of the buildings; 
air-conditioning plants give the Center the worla’s 
largest air-conditioning system for human comfort 
in a commercial development. 

The ‘“‘Main Street’? of Rockefeller Center is 
Rockefeller Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide. 
running between 48th and 51st Sts. 315 ft, west oi 
Fifth Ave., and parallel to it : 
Promenade, the ‘‘Channel,’’ leads down toward the 
Plaza and: the RCA Building. It is 57 ft. wide and 
200 ft. long and contains six shallow reflecting 
pools surrounded by shrubs and flowers. At the end 
of the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 
125 ft. wide and 95 ft. long, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the summer. 
The Prometheus Fountain is located in the Lower 


Plaza. 


From Fifth Ave. a’ 
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Electronics and Applications 


By A. C. MONAHAN, Science Service Staff Writer — 


Electronics, until a decade or two ago just a minor 
division in the textbook on Physics, has become so 
enlarged and has’ so many applications that it has 
become a science by itself. These applications, too 
many to even list, extend from the simple radio 
tube to the atom-smashing cyclotron. All are based 
on electrons in action. 

Electronics pertains to electrons in general but 
more narrowly to the conduction of electricity 
through gases or in a vacuum. ‘An electron is the 
tiniest charge of electricity that can exist, ac- 
cording to the electron theory. It is the indivisible 
charge. Electrically it is a negative charge, the 
opposite of the proton. The proton is the smallest 
positive charge possible, but it is approximately 
some 1850 times the mass of the electron. 

An electric current is a movement of electrons. 
Electrons and proton are in all atoms. Neutrons 
are electrically neutral particles having mass about 
equal portion. Splitting.the atom, to release 
alomic energy, is a process that involves upsetting 
the balance of the neutrons. 

Electrons are given off spontaneously by the 
so-called radio-active substances such as radium. 
But the electrons now so widely used are obtained 
from vacuum tubes. When electricity is discharged 
through such a tube, invisible waves or rays are 
given off at one end. This is the cathode end, or 
thé: negative terminal of the entering current. 

These rays are called cathode rays, and are 
thought to be streams of electrons shooting off with 
great speed that travel with the velocity of light. 
They can be focussed by reflectors, amplified, 
modulated, bent by magnetic or electrostatic 


* fields, or oscillated by magnetic or other influences 


as in the widely used cathode-ray oscilloscope or 
oscillator. 

There are many hundreds of electron tubes of 
various sizes and for various purposes. Some are 
used to convert an alternating current to a direct 
current and are called rectifiers. Others amplify 
electrical output, one is the audion used in tele- 
phony, and another is the basis of the electric 
eye or photo-electric cell. They are too numerous 
and technical to detail here, but they all play a 
part in the scientific application of electrons to 
useful work and are fundamentals in electronics. 

Radar is one of the important electronic applica- 
tions arfd one that catches popular fancy because 
of its outstanding achievements in helping win 
the war and in its peacetime possibilities in pro- 
viding safety in travelling by air or surface ships. 
Its outstanding feature is its ability to warn air 
or surface pilots of obstacles ahead in darkness, 
fog, storm or smoke. 

One radar receiver has a screen or scope in 
front of the navigator on which he sees a map or 
shadow picture. It is far different from the pic- 
ture seen by the eye in clear weather, but it is an 
outline in lights and shades that can be easily 
interpreted by a trained observer. He can see 
obstacles ahead or aircraft in the sky. 

Another type of scope shows a wavy lighted 
path across it, sometimes called ‘‘grass,’’ in which 
there are peaks, or pips, from reflected radar 
Tays returned by obstacles ahead. The distance 
between the pips indicate the distance from the 


‘instrument to the obstacle. 


The shadow pictures on the radar scope are 
made. by electrical impulses, high frequency radio 
waves, which originated in the radar transmitter 
and were reflected back by some object in their 
path. The action is similar to that occurring 
when an object is seen at night illuminated by a 
flashlight. The light waves from the flash hit the 
object and are reflected back into the eye. In 
pees ane mane Tousnunign aad reception is com- 

@ single instrument an f 
ado d use the same 

The radar transmitter does not send out a con- 
tinuous series of waves as the radio transmitter 
does. It sends out powerful impulses at fixed inter- 
vals, and between these impulses the echoes are 
received. These intervals are very short. Radar 
Weves travel with the velocity of light, 186,000 
ye, ceeund. ape ‘core are gird @& millionth 

econd long; an e interval betwe 
few ae ee : ie tne 
fae shadow picture on the scope is con 
the human ae p tinuous to 
M e elapsed time between the pulse-output an 
‘tts return indicates the distance to the vetesune 
object. It shape and size is indicated in the shadow 
picture formed. Different substances reflect dif- 
ferent amounts of the transmitter pulse, so that 
the are une formed varies in shades of intensity 
which is an aid in interpretation. The direction 
of the object sighted by the invisible rays is de- 
termined with a directional antenna. The pulses 
go out in a narrow beam. The antenna may rotate 
as the beams go out. When a return comes in that 


of a second. The result is that | 


4 
indicates a target ahead, the antenna is moved 
until it gets the greatetst echo. Then it is known 
that it is pointed directly toward the target. 
Radar sets include the following major pert 
modulator, radio-frequency oscillator, antenr 
with suitable scanning mechanism, receiver and 
indicator. The magnetron, a special electron tube, 


7 


is sometimes called the heart of the radar. It is an ~ 


oscillator but it differs materially from ordinary 
radio-frequency oscillators. It uses an electrosta 
field in conjunction with a magnetic field to d 
the electrons. It operates at very high frequen 
where the ordinary type would be ineffective. _" 
The modulator is a device to take the DO 
from a power line or battery and form suitab 


voltage pulses to drive the radio-frequency oscil- ~ 


lator in its\burst of radio frequency oscillations. 
The radar oscillator is a vacuum tube which 
oscillate at the desired ‘radio frequency and give 
the desired burst of radio frequency power when 
connected to the modulator. The development of @ 
satisfactory oscillator made radar as known 
present a success: Practical radar equipment Te- 
quires extremely high frequency oscillators running 
at powers ees of times greater than was 
thought possible a few years ago. 

The receiver, a crystal instrument, has to be so 
attached to the antenna to receive refiected pulses 
but disconiected during the millionth of a ite 
when the transmission pulse is sent.out. Mi 
receivers operate on the superheterodyne principle 
which involves generating at low power a radio 
frequency fairly close to that received and “bea! 
ing” this against the received signals. 

Most radar indicators, which present the infor- 
mation collected to the observer, consist of one or 
more cathole-ray tubes. In the pip, or “‘A’’ type 
the electron beam is given a deflection propor- 
tional to time in one direction and proportional 
to the strength of the echo pulse at a right angle. 

Many types of radar whose antenna scan various 
directions employ the PPI tube, (Plan Position 
Indicator). Here the time base starts from the 


e 
- 


) 


center of the tube and moves radially out, synehro- | 
nized with the rotation of the antenna. The returm- | 


ing signal appears as a bright spot of light at a 
position corresponding to the range and_ bearing 
of the target. Thus a maplike picture of all re- 


fiecting objects appears in the cathode-ray tube > 


face which is the radar screen or scope 


The principal use of radar in peacetime affairs | 


will probably be in detecting obstacles ahead of 
planes in flight and ships on the water. Many 
installations have been made on coastal vessels, 
river boats and harbor ferries. Radar suitable for 
commercial and private aircraft is under develo 
ment, and the probabilities are that all trans; 
bot be equippped in the relatively near future. 


ally, at airports to aid. landings in overcast 
weather. A war-developed Ground Approach Con- 
trol equipment has been much simplified, and 
installations are being made at a few of the 
airports under the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


on. i 
With this equipment, operators on the ground 

keep careful watch of the sky by means of a 

rotating radar antenna and are able to ‘“‘see’’ any 


approaching plane within some 30 to 50 es. 
Immediately they communicate with the plane by 
radio and give directions so that a pilot, unab’ 


to see the landing field, can put his plane in - 
tion in line with the runway and bring it downward 
within a Heclhie & few feet of landing end of the 
airstrip where he is able to see and make a landing. 
Radar promises to play an important part in 
weather pee Storm centers can be de- 
tected by radar a long way ahead of a plane 
the sky. Radar is now being used experimen 3 
by government agencies in studying thunder storms 
and other atmospheric disturbances to learn more 
about them. Radar is being installed at a few 
airports to detect storms within some 50 or 100 
miles so that take-off or landing pilots may be on 
Suara. - There oe Bye es of ae which 
me practical when ce n dev 
are perfected. : apie 
Another important electronic development for 
on ~ 
able near-shore vessels to proceed in foggy weather 


can be of service to airplanes. be seen. It also 


The radar-beacon is known as ‘‘racon’’ for shi rt. 
at sele h 


“tr ” Si 
searching radar beam. This beam Seen ve from 


The racon trans: 
ceiving the vessel signal is trigeerca betes 


navig ian pe a fix his 
ator is able ; 
a@ simultaneous plot of both 


Tange an 


dar is already in use, more or less experiment-_ 


4 beacon from the ship on the scope of his 


2 ar, 

__ One of the first uses made of the radar beacon 
was in the use of the English-developed, American- 
improved, IFF apparatus for airplanes. The letters 
stand for “‘indentification, friend or foe.” The 

_ Fesponding equipment is installed in a plane. It 

| Operates only when triggered by an interrogating 

eSet on the ground or in another plane. The 

answer is automatic, given without the pilot: being 

ware of the waves of the interrogating set or of 
Tesponse from his own plane. 

% ‘Wartime uses of radar were not confined to avia- 
tion. Battleships used the device to travel in fog 
&nd storm and also to hunt out enemy vessels that 

“could not be detected by the eye. Radar was then 
used to direct fire on vessels invisible otherwise. 

_ ,,A radar development was successfully used to 
direct antiaircraft fire and also to direct a winged 
‘Slider bomb, released from airplanes, to an enemy 

/vessel on the sea or an installation on land. It 
Was a Navy development, and is known as the Bat. 

The Bat resembles a small plane about 12 feet 
long that carries a heavy charge of explosives that 
detonates when the missile strikes a target. This 
Miniature “‘suicide’’ plane is carried suspended 

_ under the wings or belly of a mother plane within 
Which are operators who ‘“‘set’’ the Bat’s radar, by 
means of electrical connections, on a target picked 

_ up by them on the mother ship’s radar or by the 

naked eye. 


I fixed on its stationary or moving target. It 
A es a-“‘kill’’ in approximately 50% of the trials. 
' In killing its prey, it necessarily destroys itself. The 
| fadar used is somewhat similar to the kind that 

ses ae antiaircraft gun pointed directly on its 
target. 

Electronics will play an important part in the 
Navigation field for both surface ships and air- 
' craft with other than radar equipment. Two 
Navigation aids depending upon electronics deserve 
Mention. These are Loran and its brother, Shoran, 
both war developments, now coming into wide 
- usage. 
ae Loran enables a navigator hundreds of miles 
» from the coast on the ocean, or high above the 
' earth in the air, to determine accurately his geo- 


ig 
py 
b 


of radio stations which in effeet spread into 
space an electric stopwatch accurate to a mil- 
» lionth of a second. A receiver on shipboard picks 
. up signals from two stations by lines on a cathode- 
Tay tube. By comparison with .a special chart the 
_ mayigator then knows his location with as great 
- accuracy as provided by shooting the stars or the 
 $un with a sextant. Loran has the added advantage 


_ of being usable in the worst of weather. 
1 
Be 


Re 


. The determination of position is based upon very 
accurate measurement in the difference in the time 
of arrival of signals from two stations operating on 
- a frequency just above the broadcast band. The 
* receiver automatically determines this time differ- 

+ ence. The system can be used 700 miles from the 
' stations during daylight, and nearly twice that 

' distance at night due to the reflection of sky-waves 


< i 
velevi, a thén extraordinary electronic tube, an 


$26,726,919 Damage 


fires in 1945 destroyed » $5,000,000 worth 
ee arr and caused physical damage estimated 
‘at $26,726,919, the Forest Service reported (July 
94, 1946). Eighteen persons lost their lives fight- 
a, Fires deliberately set by incendiaries numbered 
15,376, more than tor any ern gause: Tohatce 
sme identally_sta: ; ores ‘ 
Aeris burners set 7,630. Lightning caused 6,713. 
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Audion, was put to use in chosen places in a 
telephone line between the east and west coasts 
and made the transcontinental telephone prac- 
tical. Scores of different tubes are now employed 
in long-distance communication to reproduce or 
amplify the spoken words. One of the newest, called 
a traveling wave tube, will make it possible to 
transmit 10,000 cross-country telephone conversa= 
tions at the same time, it is claimed, It can be used 
also in telegraphy and television. 

Commercial radio-telephone service is now 
available from America to very many far away 
places like New Zealand on the other side of the 
earth. Electronic principles are employed. The 
same service for moving vehicles on the highways 
is being established. A similar system has been 
installed for communication to and from moving 
trains, and between train conductors and engineers. 

Cruising taxi cabs in certain cities, and also 
delivery and other trucks, have telephone con- 
nection to the city central stations and through 
them to any telephone subscriber in the com- 
munity. It is a two-way system, using telephone 
wires, and radio-telephony with electronic tubes 
as the heart. Properly equipped cars on the 
225-mile Post Road between Boston-New York will 
soon have constant telephone connections with all 
points served by phones. The cars will be equipped 
with transmitters and receivers, and along the 
route will be six transmitter stations through 
which the communications will pass. 

Facsimile transmission ot pictures and printed 
pages from central stations to homes and offices 
also depends largely upon electronics. Microwave 
radio wave communication used in this system has 
certain particular advantages. Relay stations may 
be beamed on opposite paths and operated on the 
same frequency. The principles used in facsimile 
are similar to those employed in radar. 

Television depends upon electronics in photo- 
graphing, transmission and reception. The latest 
development is color television by an “all-electro- 
nic method, already developed for laboratory 
demonstrations but not yet ready for production. 
It is a complete departure from television by 
mechanical color. It utilizes a special camera in 
which the colors are separated into three com- 
ponent colors by photoelectric cells, picked up 
by three kinescopes on the receiver, and put 
together on the screen. 

Of special assistance in television, in photo- 
graphing living actions for transmission and recep- 
tion, is a new tube called an image orthicon that 
makes it possible to pick-up a picture at night 


/ lighted only by candles. It is a 15-inch tube about 


two inches-in diameter -with three main parts: an 
electron image section, a scanning section, and an 


electron multiplier section in which the relatively, 


weak video signals are magnified before trans- 
mission, 

The applications of electronics in industry are 
very numerous. Industrial electronics is now al- 
most a separate field from radio electronics. Three 
classes of electronic equipment are used in Ameri- 
can factories. One includes industrial amplifiers 
and oscillator units such as those employed in 
high-frequency induction and dielectric heating, 
diathermy equipment metal detection, and in plant 
scientific instruments. ‘ i 

Small contro] devices, such as the electric eye, 
constitute the second class, and power conversion 
is the third. This last includes the large power- 
conversion equipment such as the ignition and tank 
type mercury arc rectifiers, invertors, and fre- 
quency changers. ’ 

Electronic heating is the best known industrial 
application in industrial electronics. In dielectric 
heating, radio-frequency energy is used to heat 
nonmetallic materials such as wood, plastics and 
chemicals: One common use is in the manufacture 
of plywood in which very thin layers of wood are 
bonded together by a resin made an active bonding 
agent by the heat applied to the interior of the 
material by electricity. 

High-frequency induction heating has taken a 
recent step forward with the development of an 
ignitron frequency convertor for smelting furnaces 


and forging heater applicatioris. This new type of” 


converter, together with a vacuum tube ocsillator, 
makes it possible to supply the entire field of in- 
duction heating and melting with power from 
electronic equipment. 4 


in 1945 Forest Fires : 


railroads 4,307, campers 1,864, lumbering 936, and 
there were 7,376 fires attributed to miscellaneous. 
causes not classified. k 
_Convictions were obtained in 3,803 of the 4,157 
cases prosecuted during the year on Violations of 
state laws as to forest fires. 


There were 6,501 fewer fires reported than dur- — 


ing the year 1944—124,728 as against 131,229. There 
were small increases, however, in acreage burned 
over and property damage. Oy 
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The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Source: An Official 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference Was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid-and other activities.’’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: — 

nt Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
3 Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
EY Auditing and Catholic Action, monthly publica- 
i N. Cc. W. C. 
Re a vouth—Pacilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
Bs content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
Pi the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and Aon eaverharental youth organizations 
outh servicing organizations. 
Sv Edueation—Divisions: ee Heke and Informa- 
Teachers’ Registration, Library. 
Miicee “Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and ee alae regular news, features, 
itorial and pictorial services. 
eS Recial Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearingehouse of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
’ cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
$ terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
2 tion through some 65,700 affiliated societies— 
‘ national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
“also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company and a_ second 
A apes The Hour of Faith, over the Blue net- 
work. 


The N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 
" Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
= Action at home and abroad. 
-3h Administrative Board, National Catholic Welfare 
rs Conference—Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rev. 
ie John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, Vice 
iss Chairman; Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop 
. of Erie, Treasurer; Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, 
sy Bishop of Columbus, Secretary; Most Rev. John J. 
Me Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, Episcopal 
fe Chairman of the 


K. Gorman, 
; M H. LeBlond, Bishop of St 


, 


f 


= 


of the Organization . 


Joseph; Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, et 


’ 
Bishop of Chicago; Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, . 
c! S.C. Bishop of Buffalo; Most Rev. Bryan J. . 
McEntegart, Bishop of Ogdensburg; Most Rev. - 
William A. Scully, Coadjutor Bishop of Albany. | 

Officers at National Headquarters: 1312 Massa- - 
chusetts Avenue, Northwest Washington 5, D. C.— - 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, General Secre=~ - 
tary; Rev. Paul F, Tanner, Assistant General | 
Secretary; Rev. yee J. Kenney, Assistant to the = 
General Secretary. Z 

Under the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee on : 
Motion Pictures: Most Rev. William A. Scully, . 
Coadjutor Bishop of Albany, Chairman; Most Rev. : 
John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los Angeles; Most & 
Rev. Joseph H. Albers, Bishop of Lansing; Most | 
Rey. Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Ogdensburg; ; 
Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary Bishop : 
of Brooklyn. There functions the Legion of Decency, . 
organized for the purpose of securing for the pub- - 
lic wholesome screen entertainment. One of the » 
means towards the accomplishment of this end is 
the publishing of a weekly classification of cur- 
rent films. The Legion of Decency has its Na- 
tional Office in the Archdiocese of New York— 
Address: 485 Madison Ave., New York City, N. ¥. | 
The executive secretary is Right Rey. John J. . 
McClafferty. 

American Board of Catholic Missions—His Emi- - 
nence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of | 
Chicago, Chairman; Most Rev. John F. st, 
Bishop of Ft. Wayne, Treasurer; Most Rev. Wil- - 
liam D. O’Brien, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, . 
Permanent Secretary; Most Rev. John A. Floersh, . 
Archbishop of Louisville; Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, | 
Archbishop of Milwaukee; Most Rev. Richard | 

. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; Most Rey | 
Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis; Most | 
Rev. Paul C. Schulte, Archbishop of Indianapolis; | 
Most Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling; 
Most Rey. Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary Bishop | 
of Brooklyn; Most Rev. William A. Griffin, Bishop | 
of Trenton; Most Rev. William F. Murphy, Bishop | 
of Saginaw, 

Committee on Confraternity of Christian Doctrine | 
—Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas | 
City, Chairman; Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, | 
Archbishop of Saint Paul; Most Rev. Robert E. | 
Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio; Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta; 
Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester; 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of | 
Wichita*; Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of | 
Manchester. *Deceased since election. y 

Committee on National Organization for Decent | 
Literature—Most Rey. John F. Noll, Bishop of Ft. 
Wayne, Chairman; Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, 
Archbishop of Denver; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of St. Louis; Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop.of Toledo; Most Rey. Edward F. Hoban, 
Bishop of Cleveland; Most Rev. John G. Bennet, 
Bishop of Lafayette in Indiana. ‘ 

Committee on the Propagation of the Faith— 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, Chairman; Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul; Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco; 
Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New 
Orleans; Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, Bishop of 
Hartford. 

Pontifical Committee for the North American 
College of Rome—His Eminence, Denis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, Chairman; 
His Eminence, Edward Cardinal Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit; His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York; Most Rey. 
Michael J, Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore—Wash- 
ington; Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; Most Rey. John J. Cantwell, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles; Most Rey. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; Most Rey. Gerald 
T. Bergan, Bishop of Des Moines. 5 4 


St. Frances Xavier Cabrini; First U. S. Saint fe 


Before a large crowd 


which included 
of + evout Roman storie nes 5 


Catholics from the United States, 
Moyher Frances Xavier Cabrini was canonized by 
Poe Pius XII in a solemn ceremony in St. Peter’s 
Be silica in Rome (July 7, 1946). Although she 
Was born in Italy, Mother Cabrini took out citizen. 
Suip papers after her arrival in America (1889). 
eae? ‘hus she became the first United States citizen 


fever to be made a sai 
Fomescn, aint of the Roman Catholic 


: 1 
Saint, Pope Pius said she had devoted her : 
life to divine service and the greater glory of Gok 

Mother Cabrini was 39 when she came to the 
United States from a convent in northern Italy. 
She spent her first years in New York City and 


later went to Chicago where she died (Dec. | 
the Order of the Missionar 
now has 
United 
Z ty 


Siro ‘oe (eames 
sters 0: e Sac Heart whi 
pees in the principal cities Es the 


Her_ canonization 
inte Be tion was 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1947 


_The Astronomical Calculations, beginning on the next page, are in local Mean Time, except as other- 


Nae, — 


Ba 


] ug @ indicated, and are made expressly for Tle World Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D: C, 
Re - Calendar for 1947 
be slelaloele “la “ i} sjafole e 
= BPSs/2/ yl siale ef) &/ 5/3] 5] .] 34 el Elo; ts]. Us 
¥ 5 S/2) ac BABE Sis}! ac Cala 
BIS\E/Felalal [a sleleleje|a) — falste/syale BAe la 
byeif--.} 2) 213} 4|Aprit} || 1] 2| 3] 4] sguty.|..|..| 1] 2! 3| 4! sioce.|..11.) al ol ala 
5} 6] 7] 8} 9)10/11) 6|°7| 8] 9/10/11/12) 67] 8] 919i 13) 8] sioltt 
12/13 /14|15/16|17|18 13|14]15|16|17/18|19) 13/14/15 /16/17/18]19 12/13)14|15|16|17|18 
19/20/21 |22|23 |24 (25) 20 121 |22 23/24 (25126 20/21/22 23/24/25|26) 19/20}21|22/93|24 |25 
26/27 |28 [29/30/31 “4 27/28 28/30). |. 5 “3 ols 29/50/31) “3 wow. [20(27|28)29 80/81 
a evsttclnle <1 ails HW) 8 St SS Oe } BAS AY, Sse ZIMNOV. | oi). dies fe ~ lee 4 ee 
i at akalal al 7] disay.(al slats) dl Shflame|'at-al alata] 2 3!'3l'4l sll] 8 
of. 910111 1213 )}1 #5), 11 12/13 14/15/16 )17 10/11 |12)13/ 14/15/16) 9/10)11/12/13/14/15 
 ‘}16}17|18 19/20/21 |22) 1819/20 21 22 23 24, 17|18 |19|20/21 |22|23 16|17|18)19 /20|21 |22 
Xs P8248 25/26 27128. | 25/26 27 28 20/80 81 24 25/26 27/28/29/30 23/24 25/26 27 [28 [29 
SS Se eS ee H are ster. |) Dee Be Bet Pas aie 
Mar.! 3} 3|'4)5)6|'7/ 8/sune| 1 2} 3 4 sl ol zlisepe (etl il at ala 5} 6) i] 2}°3]/4| 51-6 
| 9/10}11/12/13|14!15) 8] 9]10/11 12/13/14 7, 8) 9|10/11|12}13 8] 9!10]11|12|13 
16|17|18]19|20)21 22), 1516/17/18 /19'20 21 14|15:16|17/18/19/20 14/15/16|17/18/19 2¢ 
23/24 |25|26|27|28 |29| 22/23/24 125/26 27 28 21/22 '23 24/25 /26)27| 21|22|23)24125|26 /27 
| SECS 7 id A A PEE?) ee Bee ae ee 28129301. 1.01.01. i 28/29/30/31 
ih. F 4 
Calendar for 1948 
Welelabe ‘falas | A -laldéla}s 
el | glsls|..|.| a1 Sle) Sl slals SIS] ol Bisials d/§) 9/3] sl]s 
S$ Sialcis ° Siz ¥ Cl s)/#lselc So} 3} 2 = 
@lslelelelzla| (asta lelale|a BSI S/EIR |= [4 Als\e\F lal ela 
eleef-e) 2} 2] 3) Amrit} |.) 4..F a} 2 3 sua [fof ) a] 2] sioce.| arate cleat al 2 
5!'6]'7| 8! 9/10) 4) 5}'6| 7] 8/9/10) 4] 56] 7] 8] 9/16) 3]° 4) 5] 6] °7] 8|_9 
12/13/14|15|16|17) 11]12/13)14] 15/16/17 11/12] 13]14/15/16)17|| 10/11/12} 13/14|15/16 
19/20/21/22/23!24| 18}19|20/21/22/23/24) 18) 19/20|21/22/23)24/| 17|18|19/20/21|22|23 
26)27|28|29/30|31) sal Aca bd ba 25/26|27|28/29/30|31 | 24 25|26|27/28/29)30 
May |. feo} is) ee) an I 2 Hl Pa bree fecal te) ea 
2} 3|_4] 5] 6] 7) || al" 8|-6| 7] 8 awe. a! 21 al 4| 5] 6 7 Nov.|'s| il al al al'al 6 
9)10}11/12|13|14) 9/10) 11/12/13) 14/15 0|11/12/13)14)) 7| 8} 9}10/11/12|13 
16|17/18|19|20/21)) 16|17|18| 19\20/21) 22) 15| 16/17) 18}19|20/21) 14|15]16|17}18}19|20 
23/24|25|26)27|28)) 25)24|25|26)27|28 29) 22\23/24|25)26 27 a6 31/22|23|24/25|26|27 
“i} 2} 3] 4)5 Bless od ane i pt il’ 5 seve .|..{--/1_|2 |3 4. Dec]. .}. .|..] i173} sli4 
8} 9]10/11)12/13)) 6|°7| 8} 9]10)11)12' 5} 6] 7| 8} 9|10/1i 5] 6| 7} 8} 9l10/11 
15/16|17|18|19}20)) 13}14]15|16|17|18|19) ~- |12/13/14|15/16|17/18 12|13]14]15]16|17\18 
22|23|24/25|26|27)) 20|21)22|23|24| 25126 . 19|20|21) 22] 23]24|25 19|20/21|22|23|24/25 - 
}29130/311. |. .1. . | 27|28/29|301. |. .1. -| 26/271 28/29/30]. .|. «1 26/27/28) 29/30/31). . 
Calendar for 1946 
ey Mr felalels sta] fe -fafe] 46 
s/3/0/5]. SHEISIZ slile E1S/S)e/2/a] 4 e/S{oldis! te 
8 3 o 8 CR Bi 25) o)£/c B/S /F/2)S) a] 5 
S/2\ElZ|ElS SIS|ElE\ElEla| [as lE|2/E/E la rare Lod Eated belt 
T1qI 2} al 4! sl April. .| a] 2} 3) 4] 5] 6 Juty.|..| 1] 2] 3] 4] 5| 6/Oce,|.. i] 9} 3] 4) 5 
erabooniasl 7| 8} 9/10|11|12|13) 7| 8} 9/10/11/12)13 6] 7} 8] 9!10/11/12 
14/15/16]17|18/19)) 14/15|16|17|18}19/20) 14/15/16|17/18/19|20 13)14)15)16}17/18}19 
21 199|23/24|2526| e  |21|22123|24/25|26127|  |21\22/23\24/25/26)27 20/21/22) 23|24125)96 
28/29)30/31). .|. . |v 28/29/30). 5). ft 4) ‘i 28}29/30/31). =). 5). st oy 27/28|29/30/31 “ails 
ha a ea Sa Aug.|..}..]..].. 2 Fa) Ae 
Pal-algl el] 3] 8 5|°6]'7] 8} 9{10|11) 5] 6|°7| 8} 9/10} "| 8]. 41 5] 6} 7] 8} 9 
10/11 /12/13}14/15|16 12/13/14/15]16/17/18)) 11/12]13|14/15]16|17 10}11|12]13/14/15/16 
17|18|19|20|21 |22 (23 19/20/21 |22/23|24|25) 18}19|20|21|22|23|24 ||17|18|19}20\21|22|23 
24125/26|27/28|.. |. .|| 5.26/27 |28/29/30)31 |. ; 25)/26|27|28|29|30|31 24|25|26|27|28 129/30 
z une}... yt a a a 
se) alcsl6l'z|-4| 91 4} 5|°6|'7] 8/Sepe.| 1} 21 3] 4| 5| 6| 7/Dec,| 1] 2] al 4] 5] 6| 7 
11/12/13/14]15/16| "| 9}10}11/12|13)14}15) 8] 9/10/11|12|13/14 8] 9]10]11/12/13|14 
18]19|20/21 |22 23 16|17/18|19)20|21 /22) 15}16|17|18|19|20|21 15|16/17|18|19|20|21 
25/26/27 |28|29 30 23|24/25/26/27|28 a 22)23/24|25|26)27|28 22123124 26 26 27 28 


The Seasons 
the temperate zones, these are four in number: pays in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 


. ni e £) < 
ig, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning | "I, December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27° away 
4) the Swinter from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
e hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. yw 
The heating influence of the sun increases with 
rate zone, the vernal equinox} the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
ne . beg f Spring is September 23, the} at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
mer solstice br the beginning of summer’ is | therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 
ber 21, and so on. ; In_June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
‘ earth’s axis continually points in the same | receiv by day far exceeds-the loss through 
tion, and if the axis were perpendicular to the radiation by- night, and it is not until July or 
c! ‘of the earth’s orbit around the sun there | August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
aa be no change of seasons. Day and night-| mum temperature of the year is experienced. , 
everywhere be of equal length and equable| In December; the heat received by day fails to 
tions of temperature would prevail. make good thé loss by night, and it is not until 
dit the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- | January or, February that gain and loss become 
ar to the orbit, and only in March and Sep-. Sana ene. thet thermometer ceases to show a 
3 the axis ht les to the direction | downward tendency. 
ee Sheet apes : Aa PERE. 2 ae aes oe eat ee 
the equinox when day gin as follows:.Vernal Equinox (Spring), Marc ; 
: Baie cuuer tbe erie ec _ | 6:13 A.M.; Summer Solstice. (Summer), June 22, 
une, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward | 1:19 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Septem- 
sun and the days in the northern hemisphere | ber 23, 4:29 P.M.; Winter Solstice (Winter), De- 
nger than the nights; at the same time, the | cember 22, 11:43 A.M. 
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~ Ist Month 


To obtain Standard Time-see directions on page 
L f 3 
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JANUARY -- ee 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) - — : 


aie i 


\ 


«El |) Saat eeiom Stes, |) catenaar or 
S|] & |i Newsagiina: | pengaivanis Onto, |] Virginia, Kentucky, 
 £| 2 MAME Daote || iowa Nebraska, || “Calorado, Cea. 
oY - 5 7 a= an 
3) 5 | PROSE | wonton || cont itr 
‘ i un oon 
Bey | See, | Som (SE Ree | See (RB) ty] Semele ai 
‘Weiiea as E _M|| He M| i. M.|H, M.|| H. M| 8. M.)H. Mt 
eet ty "7 Q0| 4 38| sets'|| 7 25] 4 42| sets || 7/19] 4 48] sets 
ue Th 7 25| 4 43|-1-58|| 7 19) 4-49] 1 57 
aa Th || 7 29| 4.39) 2 0 Me 
3 Fr || 7 29] 4 40] 3 15|| 7 25] 4.44 3:11 7 19] 4 50, 39 
» 4) Sa |l-7 99] 4°41] 4 soll 7 25] 4 45] 4 28) 7 19] 4 51 2 
sl S| 7 29] 4 42l-6 50l| 7 25| 4 46 5 45|| 7 19] 4 52| 5 
a 6 M 7 29) 4 43] rises || 7 25) 4 47|-rises |} 7 19} 4 53) rises |} 
| -Tu || 7 29] 4 44] 5 16] 7 25] 4 48] 5 23|| 7 19] 4 54] 5 29 
WwW || 7% 29] 4 45] 6 33]| 7 24) 4 49] 6 39]| 7 19] 4 55] 6 44 
Th || 7 29| 4-46] 7 50|| 7 24) 4 50| 7 54|| 7 19| 4 56| 7 59 
‘ 7 29| 4 47| 9 4|| 7 24] 4 51) 9 7/| 7 19) 4.57) 9 10 } 
| 28| 4 48/10 15|| 7 24) 4 52/10 16)| 7 19] 4 58|10 18 ;: 
7 28] 4 49|11 22|| 7 24) 4 53|11 22|| 7 19) 4 59|11 23) 5 
7 Q8| 4 50|.. ..|| 7 23) 4 54)... 71s s |... 5 
7 Q7| 4 51/12 26]| 7 23] 4 55/12 25|| 7 18| 5 1/12 25]) .§ 
7 27| 4 52| 1 30]] 7 23] 4 56| 1 28|| 7.18] 5 2/ 1 26 5 
7 26| 4 53] 2 33|| 7 23] 4 58] 2 30|| 7 17| 5 3] 2 26 5 
7 26| 4 54| 3 35] 7 22] 4 59] 3 30|| 7 17| 5 4} 3 27 5 
7 25| 4 55| 4 36|| 7 221 5 0} .4 30]| 7 16 5 5] 4 26 1 
7 25] 4 56| 5 34 7 21/5 1) 5 Q8|| 7 165 6] 5 23 Be 
7 24] 4 58| 6 28) 7 20/5 2/ 6-21) 7 15) 5 7 6 16) 7 1) 5 
|| 7 23) 4 59| 7 16l/ 7 20) 5 3) 7 10 7.15) 5 87 4) 7 0 5 
7 23) 5 0} sets || 7 19} 5° 5 sets || 7 14) 5 9} sets 1 Osea 
7 22 5 2) 6 16|| 7 19) 5 6| 6 21) 7 14] 5 11] 6 26).7 0} 5 24| 
7 21) § 3] 7 21] 7 18) 5 7 7 25|| 7 13) 5 12] 7 30] 6 59| 5 24) 
7 21) 5 4] 8 26] 7 17/5 8| 8 29|| 7 12] 5 13] 8 32]! alae 
7 20,5 6) 9 32] 7 16) 5 9) 9 33) 7 12] 5 14| 9 36|| 6 58) 5 ; 
7 19] 5 7/10 39|| 7 16] 5 11/10 39\| 7 11| 5 15|10 39]| 6 58] 5 
7 18) 5 911 47] 7 15) 5 12/11 46)| 7 10) 5°16|/1% 45|| 6 57] § 
Se 22) SAO). ie 14 B13) oe PO ae he 7| 
i 7 16] 5 11/12 59|| 7 13] 5 14/12 56\| 7 9] 5 19|12 54 
if 7 15] 5 12] 2 12) 7 12) 8 16.2 8i| 7 _8| 5 201 2 5] 
Bae Sun on Meridian of Washington 
x art) [te 
Month |. am. 's.|| Meath la. mM. s. || Daaet 4. M. §.|| Month |H. M. 
> * 1 /2'3 29 8 f12 638] 14 {12 9 a] 20 11 
See) 112 3 S57! 9 112 7 sil a5 “i127 9 oll © oa 11 
_ 8 {12 4°25) 10 [12 7 28)| 16 .112 9 44l| 92 11 3 
Bes 4 |12 4 52/) 11 (12 7 52/1 17 |12 10 al] 93 11 
| & |12 5 19] 12 |12 8 16|| “18 -|12 10°zal 24 12 
6 |12 5 46] 13 |12 8 39|| 19 |12 10 43/| 95 12 
be, et) \12_ 6 12| 
Twilight 
Place — Jan.| Begins Ends Jan. | Begins Ends Jan. 
Bi, gs HM. | Hou) H. M. H. M. ; 
_ Boston.....)- 1] 5 48 6 20 ll | 5.48 6 28 Q1 
New York..) 1) 546 | 622 || 11| 5.46 | 630: || 94 
.. Washington.| 1 | ° 5 43 6 24 ll | 5 44 6 32 || 21 
fe Pel Charleston. . il 5 34 6 33 r Ud ; 5 36 6 40 Qa 
4 Ee eee . MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Moon. 3435.0! 6D. 11H." .47M.  P.M.\ New Moon.......... . 
¢ Quarter... 13 9 56 


: ; . P.M, 3 
rning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, | First Quarter 


ar" Saturn. 


pe? 
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3 
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« Daily Calendar, 1947 


51. 
2n FEBRUARY 28 Days | 
‘ (Local Mean Time, A.ML., light figures; P.M., black) 
whe To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 
1a eae iat 
8 $ New England, Connecticut, Wasbinotien: : Charleston. 
| = th eG ES Pennsylvania. Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, |} Georgia, Alabama, 
rh 9 nig isconsin, Indiana, Llinois, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, Arkansas 
i li z N. and 5. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico 
ek Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
rs * Oregon Northern California Central California Southern California 
ore, > | ae 3 ae : 
S| A | Rises | Sees |Ra°s"|| atises = R-&S.|| Rises | Sets [NcxS-|| Rises | Sees [Ruges" 
| B.M|JH. M\H) M\in. wie. via Mila vin Mig. wv \lpowla wig 
wl Sa 7 14) 5 14) 3 28)| 7 11) 5 17; 3 22/| 7 7 5 21] 3 18]) 6 55) 5 321 3 J 
me S 7 13) 5 15) 4 41) 7 10) 5 18) 4 35) 7 6) 5 22) 4 30 6 54 5 33) 4 10 
es, M 7 12| 5 16: 5 48) 7 9) 5 19) & 42/) 7 5ir5 23) 5 87 6 54) 5 34! 6 10! 
4 Tu || 7 11) 5 17/rises || 7 8] 5 21jrises || 7 4] 5 24/ rises || 6 53) 5 35) rises 
ip Ww 710; 5 19) 5 21)|.7 7 5 22) 5 26) 7 3) 5 26) 5 30) 6 53) 5 36) 5 47 
ieee Th 7 9| 5 20) 6 38/ 7 6] 5 23| 6 41/1 7 2 5 27] 6 46) 6 52| 5 37] 6 57. 
far» ET 7 8 5-21).7 52)| 7 5| 5 24) 7 54/| 7 1] 5 28) 7 57/| 6 51] 5 381-8 3 
e'3) “4% G6} 5 23| 9 3)| 7 4) 5 26,9 4] 7 0] 5 29) 9 5] 6 50) 5-39) 9 7 
43) 7 5| 5 2410 10) 7 2 5 27\10 10) 6 59] 5 30/10 11) 6 49} 5 40/10 7 
“10 7 4 5 2511 17)! 7 1| 5 2811 15)| 6 58, 5 31/11 14]| 6 49) 5 41/11 7 
7 3 5 27)... ..|| 7 0] 5 29)... .|| 6 57| 5 32)... .||) 6 485 ates 
7% 1 5 2812 22) 6 59) 5 31/12 18) 6 55) 5 34/12 16) 6 47] 5 42112 & 
7 O} 5S 29] 1 25)! 6 57) 5 32) 1 21} 6 54 5 35) 1 17] 6 46) 5 43) 1 3 
6 5 30) 2 27|| 6 56).5 33) 2 21)| 6.53) 5 36) 2 17/| 6 45) 5 44) 2-0 
6 5 32} 3 26)| 6 55) 5 34) 3 21) 6 52) 5 37) 3 15/| 6 44) 5 45] 2 5d 
6 5 33} 4 21) 6 54) 5 35) 4 15)) 6-51) 5 38) 4 10|| 6 43) 5 46) 3 48 
6 5 34) 5 11}! 6 52) 5 37) 5 5!) 6 50) 5 39) 5 0} 6 42) 5 47) 4 39 
6 5 35} 5 55||-6 51) 5:38) 5 49) 6 48) 5 40) 5 44/| 6 41) 5 48) 5 24 
6 5 37] 6 33/| 6 49/5 39) 6 27/| 6 47/ 5 42] 6 23/1 6 40/ 5 49) 6 6G 
6 5 38] sets || 6 48} 5 40) sets |} 6 46/5 43] sets || 6 39] 5 49) sets 
6 5 39] 6 17|| 6 47| 5 41] 6 20)| 6 45) 5 44) 6 23) 6 38) 5 50) 6 32 
6 5 40) 7 24!) 6 45) 5 43) 7 26]| 6 43) 5 45) 7 28) 6 37| 5 51) 7 32 
6 5 42) 8 32)| 6 44) 5 44) 8 32|| 6 42) 5 46) 8 32)| G6 35) 5 52) 8 33 
6 5 43] 9 40|| 6 42) 5 45| 9 39)| 6 41) 5 47| 9 38/| 6 34) 5 53) 9 34 
6 5 44/10 50)| 6 41) 5 46/10 48)| 6 39) 5 48/10 46)| 6 33) 5 54/10 38 
6 5 45|.. ..|| 6 39] 5 47/11 59i| 6 38} 5 49711 56) 6 32] 5 55/11 43 
6 5 47/12 3]| 6 38] 5 49).....|| 6. 36) 5 50). 6° 31) 5 56). . Fs 
6 5 481 1 17|| 6 36. 5 50) 1 11)| 6 35! 5 51) 1 “7I| 6 30) 5 57/12 50 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month in M. s.||Monen|a. m. s.||/Month lH. Ms. Month |H. M. $ 
7 (12 14 14|) 13 /12.14 20)) 19. |12 14 O|}. 25 /|12 13 15 
8/12 14 17|) 14 |12 14 18]) 20 ,j12 13 S4\| 26° 112 13 6 
9 12 1419)| 15 |12 14 ved Ql |12 13 47)| 27 |12 12 55 
10 |12 14 20)' 16 {12 14 a) 22 |12 13 40)) 28 |12 12 45 — 
11 {12 14 21]) 17 {12 14 9)/723 |12 13 33 
12 {12 14 21|| 18 |12 14. 5|| 24 |A2 13 24 
; Twilight 
Begins Ends Feb.| Begins | knds \Feb.| ‘Begins is ERog 
recat oe ty La Sal Ses H. M.| HM H. WM. MM 
Boston.....|. 1 |. 5 38 6 50: -|| 11 |’ 598 | 7-2. || 21} 6.45 12 
"New York..} 1} 5 37 G51 felt j6 ars) 72 i et) 6 15. | TI 
PWashington.| 1/5 35 | 652 || 11} 527 | 7 2 | Ql), 515 | 713 
Beaton. (01 t -8 30 657 aryl | 5 24.4) 7.8: |] 21}. 6 16 | 718 
ies - _MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ec aa oe hf GF: | Es. Touarier ices Bs OT ten ee aM 


s—Venus. Mars, Jupiter, ne 
‘ : . 


yas 


Rvening Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


Lao < 
eet 


By pee ty - BA: ee i 
oe * Daily Calendar, 1947. 
3rd Month t /MARCH Te ok 
hay Sk (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
ia} kid To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 
PRED Thee a eetenen 108 ew Vere Giey, Calendar for 
> REISE aaa New England, Connecticut, _ Washington, 
ee he N: Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ni Sache @ Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
o1 = || Npand Ss Dakote, |< Were alae and |. Nevads, and” 
a3 ‘ sq % Boron: a Northern California Central California 
a blob a Seay Ps : 
7 RSS ES ee 
— | Na win. MM.) HH. M.|\| 2. MV.) HH. M.|H. M.\|\ M.)H. M. H. €. 
_ 1 Sa || 6 37] 5.49] 2 29|| 6 35] 5 51| 2 23) 6 6 29). i 
~ 2 S$ || 6 35] 5 50] 3 36|| 6 33) 5 52/3 30] 6 6 27 ; 
‘ 3} M || 6 34 5 51] 4 35/| 6 32| 5 53] 4 30) 6 6 26). , 
4) Tu || 6 32) 5 53] 5 25/| 6 30] 5 54) 5 20] 6 $ 6 25) i 
. 5| W ‘|| 6 30) 5-54] 6 5/| 6-29, 5 55; 6 0/| 6 6 24 , 
6 Th || 6 29) 5 55/rises |} 6 27) 5 57| rises || 6 6 22 | 
‘ 7 Fr || 6 27| 5.56| 6 40|| 6 25) 5.58) 6 41] 6 : 6 21/6 ; 
8} Sa || 6 25] 5 58) 7 51]| 6 24) 5 59) 7 51/| 6 6 20| 6 a | 
9} S~ || 6 24] 559] 8 58/| 6 22| 6 0} 8 57|| 6 6 19) 6 i 
10). M’ || 6 22) 6 0/10: 5/| 6 21) 6 1/10 2/| 6 617, 6 . i 
Tu |] 6 20) 6 1/11 11]| 6 20} 6 2/11 7|| 6 6 166 
eevee G0d9) G = Sic... 618] Go 3... oo. 1 6 15) 6 
Th |} 6 17| 6 4/12 14/| 6 16} 6 4/12 10/| 6 6 13); 6 4 
Fr |} 6 15) 6 +5} 1 16]| 6 14) 6 5) 1 10/| 6 6-12) 6 
| Sa || 6 14,6 6) 2 14) 6 12}6 6) 2. 7/6 6 11) 6 
S ||612%6 71/3 6611/6 83 O 6 6 10) 6. 
M || 6 10) 6 9/3 51/6 9] 6 9) 8 46] 6 6 96 
18} Tu || 6 8! 6 10) 4 31|} 6 7| 6 10} 4 26]| 6 6 7 
19} W || 6. 6611/5 5) 6 616.11) 5 0} 6 6 6 
2%) Th || 6 4) 6 12) 5 34) 6 4) 6 12) 5 31] 6 6 5) 
9 Fr || 6. 2 613) 6 0] 6 2 6 13) 5 57] 6 6 3 
- 22| Sa || 6 0| 6 14) sets || 6 1] 6 14) sets || 6 6 2 
Eis) 5 59| 6 15| 7 28]| G 0} 6 15) 7 27/| 6 Gels 
24) M_ || 5 57| 6 16) 8 40|| 5 58) 6 16| 8 38]| 5 5 59] 
25) Tu || 5 55) 6 18| 9 53/| 5 56) 6 17| 9 49]| 5 5. 58} 
' 26) W. || & 54) 6°19]11 8]| 5 55] 6 18]11 3/| 5 5 56) 
_ 27\ Th |} 5 52 6 20].. ..|| 5 53) @ 19]... ..|| 5 5 55) € 
| 28} Fr || 5 50) 6 21/12 21|| 5 52) 6 20/12 15]| 5 5 54! 
29) Sa || 5 48) 6 22; 1 81]! 5 50] 6 21] 1 24l| 5 BSR 
30) S_. || 5 47| 6 23) 2 32/1 5 48) 6 22] 2 25]| 5 5 51) 
— 31] M_ || 5 45! 6 24] 3 23/| 5 461 6 23/ 3 17] 5 550) | 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of — 
Month é Month \H. M. 8. \Meath|H. M.-s. | Month |. M. S. || M 
1211 oj| 14 |12 9 26|| 20 |12 7 42) 
12 10 45|f 15 |12 9 9|| QI 7.25|| 
12 10 30]) 16 12 8 52/| 22° 7 7 
12 10 14|| 17 |12 8 35|| 23 6 49] 
12 9 58]| 18 |12 8 18|| 24 6 30|| 
12 9 42]| 19 j12 8 O}] 495 6 12|| 
Twilight 


Place Mar,; Begins 


H. M 
ve 1 5) 4 
“i i 674 

__ Washington.} 1 5 4 

1 5 6 


ba Charleston. : 


t 


. 6D. 


10H. 
14 1 


oe ae 


H. M. 


Ends 


Mar., Begins 


HH. M. 
% 22 11 4 46 
Wy 22 ll 4 48 
Ue? Vail 4 50 
719 11 4 54 


MOON’S PHASES, 


15M. 


i 28 .M. 
ury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME’ 


P.M&| New Moon ......... 22D. 
P.M.!| First Quarter...... 29° 
Evening Star—Saturn. 
. eo a . es 


“oral Mean Time, AM, light figures; P.M., black) 
ate To obtain Standard. “Time see. directions on page 64 


- Calendar tor ~~ a ayy NaF Sa ps ad ese est 
- New York City, » Calendar for - » Galendar for | ~ 
* “pennegunceleut Mirivie: Renney. Reotein aievant 
x Michigan ‘Wisconsin Indiana, Tlinois, Missour!, Kansas, 
‘ pola . Dak Lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 
__ Wyoming, and Nevada, and 
ere } Northern California Central California 
"Sun |} Sun Mooal| Sun ; Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun Moon 
q Pises Sets |R.&S.|) Rises Sets R.&S.|| Rises |} Sets |R.&S. se; 
7. = . | AO MR eM) || 
5 45) 6 24,4 0 5.46) 6 23) 3 56/| 5 4 
5 45) 6 25) 4 35)) 5.45) 6 24) 4 32)| 5 c2 
5 41) 6 26 5 5|| 5 43) 6 25) 5. 38]! 5 46) 6 
5 40) G 27) rises || 5 41) 6 26) rises.|| 5 45] 6 
5 38) 6 28) 6 39|) 5 40) 6 27| 6 39]| 5 44) 6 2: 
5 37| 6 29| 7 45|| 5 38) 6 28| 7 44|| 5 43] 6: 
5 35) 6 30| 8 50|| 5 36) 6 29] 8 48]/ 5 411 6 3 
5. 34) 6 31) 9 55)! 5 34) 6 30; 9 52 5 40) 6 2 
5 32} 6 32)10 58)| 5 33) 6 31/10 53|| 5 39) 6 : 
5 30) 6 33/11 58|) 5.31) 6 32/11 52|| 5 38] 6 
5 20) 6/34 0 a] 5730-6 33h). 6 S6 ay. 
5 27) 6 35,12 52|) 5. 28] 6 34/12 47)| 5 35) 6 28 
5 26) 6 36) ‘1 41)}| 5.27) 6 35) 1 35 5 34) 6 28) 
5 6 37 2 Q3|| 5 25) 6 36} 2 17/| 5 33] 6 29) 
5 22| 6 38) 2 59!) 5 24] 6 37) 2 55 5 32) 6 30 
5 20) 6 40) 3 31)) 5 23).6 38) 3 27|| & 30) 6 31 
5-19] 6 41| 3 58]| 5 21] 6 39) 3 56)| 5 29 6 31 
5 17| 6 42) 4 G4!) 5.20) 6 40) 4 23 5 28 6 32) 
5 16] 6 43) # 48]| 5.18] 6 40) 4 49/| 5 27) 6 33 
5 14) 6 44) sets || 5 17| 6 41) sets || 5 26) 6 34 
5 13) 6 45) 7 32 5, 15} 6 42) 7 30 5 25) 6 34 
5 12) 6 46) 8 48/| 5 14) 6 43) 8 44/| 5 23) 6 35) | 
5 11) 6 47/10 3)]| 5 13) 6 44) 9 58]| 5 22) 6 3€ 
5 9| 6 48/11 16)| 5 12) 6 45/11 11)| 5 21 6 36)! 
Dee 4S} » G49) 525. 5 11} 6 46)... 5 6 37). 
5 6! 6 50/12 21|| 5 9) 6 47/12 16) 5 19 63 
5 5] 6 51) 1 16|| 5 8] 6 48 5 6. 
5 3) 6 52) 2. 1}! 5° ‘6| 6 49 5 6 | 
5 2) 6 53) 2 38}| 5 5} 6 50 5 16) 6 
5 116 541 3 8i| 5 4! 6 51 5 6 


Sun on Meridian -of Washington 


Venus, Mars, Jupiter. | Hvening Star—Saturn._ 
TNs 3 ge 1 


i Month IH. M.S. Month H. M.'s. Month H. M.S. 
: » 219}, 13 [12 -0-40/| 19 |11 59 14 
14°. |12 0 25 20. 111 59 1 
15 |12 010) 21 /|11 58 48 
16 |11 59 55 92° |11 58 36 
, 17 }11 59 41}| 23 |11 58 24 7 2 
- 18° |11.59- 37, 24 {11 58 13) 71 
Twilight fair 
7 pe Begins Ends Apr. p Begins md e 
4 \ | om. [oR M. HM. | HM, _ 
11} 347 | 816 || 21] 396 | 8 31 
| 352 1 811 || 21! 332] 8 26. 
Ti+ 3 56 8 6 91 3 38 | 8 19. 
“ll 4 10 7 53 21 3 bt ‘ Si Ze 
, MOON'S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) x 2 
98M. .A.M.| New Moon.......-. 20D. 11H. 19M.’ P. 
re ea 23 ae Be Quapier Re east 27 5 18 Ps 


54 


5th-Month 


: é ; 


‘Daily Calendar, 1947 


“MAY 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 2 


v-) wa - ~ 7, - 
e| 3 eapetoas New York City, Calendar for Charleston We 
| > New England, Connecticut, — * Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabam: 
x =, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans: 
bs 2 = ||Michigan, Wisconsin,|/ Indiana, Tilinots, Colorado. Utah, Texas NEw Mexico. 
ie rs ke Hand ou na ie be ead Nevada, and Arizona, ‘and ri 
| 3 S Giecous : Northern California : cae a Southern California 
a 
Be] |] See) Sem Moon!) Sun.) Som (QP || Rises} Sees |Rcas:|| Rises | Seen (Ream 
hs ak H. M|H.M.|H. M.||H. Mj) H. M1) H. M.||H. M.|H. M|H. M.||H M.|H. M.\. ME 
Ear: 1° Th |} 4 56] 6 58] 3 36/| 4 59) 6 55] 3 35|/|5 3] 6 51] 3 34]! 5 14) 6 41) 3 Q9H 
x ol. Fr || 4 55] 7.0] & -0]| 4 58] 6 56] 3 59]| 5 2} 6 52] 3 59)| 5 13) 6 42) $ 59 
em 31 Sa || 454) 7 1| 4 22\| 4 57] 6.57| 4 23|| 5 1] 6-53] 4 24] 5 12) 6 43) 4 29 
aa 4l S° || 4.53] 7. 2| rises || 4°56] 6 59) rises || 5 0) 6 54| rises || 5 11] 6 43} rises 
a 5} M_|| 4 51| 7 3) 7 45|| 4 54] 7 0] 7 41\| 4 59) 6 55] 7 38]| 5 10] 6 44| 7 24! 
: 6|. Tu || 4 501 7 4| 8 Soll 4 53| 7 1| 8 45] 4 58] 6 56] 8 41|| 5 9] 6 45| 8 2 
a“ W || 4 48 7 5] 9 52|| 4 52) 7 2/9. 47|| 4 56) 6 57| 9 42|| 5 8] 6 46) 9 22 
>.  <g| Th || € 47] 7 6/10 50]| 4 51} 7 3/10 44/| 4 55) 6 58/10 38|| 5 7| 6 46)10 17 
a 9| Fr || 4 46) 7 7|11 41|| 4 50) 7 4/11 35||"4 54) 6 59/11 29/| 5 6] 6 47/11 8 
4 10| Sa || 4 45/.7 82. ..|] 4 49] 7° 5}.. ..4) 4.53] 7 Off. 2.) 5 6] 6 48/11 5a 
lik Ss 4 44) 7 9/12. 26|| 4 48] 7 6/12 20]| 4 52} 7 1/12 15|| & 5) 6 48)... 
12} M || 4 43) 7 10] 1 3\| 4 47/ 7 -7\12 58]| 4 51] 7 2/12 53|| 5 4] 6 49)12 Be 
13) Tu || 4 41] 7 11] 1 36|| 4 46} 7 8} 1,31]| 4 50] 7 3! 1 Q7/| 5 °3) 6 50) TE 
14] W. 4 40] 7 12) 2 2 4 45/7 9] 1 59|) 4 49| 7 4) 1 56)) 5 3} 6 51) 1 4 
15} Th || 4 39) 7 13] 2 27/| 4.44) 7 10] 2 Q5/| 4 49] 7 5] 2 23/1 5 @ 6 51) 2 1¢ 
16| Fr || 4 38} 7°14] 2 50|/ 4 43] 7 11] -2 49}| 4°48] 7 6] 2 48|| 51] 6 52] 244 
17} Sa. |} 4-37] 7 15} 3 13]| 4 42] 7 12) 8 13]| 4 47| 7 6] 3 14!| 5 0] 6 53} 3 1a 
18| S 4 36| 7 16] 3. 37|| 4 41) 7 13] 3 39|| 4 46] 7 7] 8 41/| 5° O| 653) 8 4¢ 
19} M || 4 35/7 17| 4 4|) 4 40] 7 14] 4 8|| 4 45] 7 8] 4 111] 4 59] 6 54] 4°28 
20| Tu || 4 34) 7 18] sets || 4 39] 7 14] sets | 4 441.7 9] sets || 4 59} 6 55) sets 
21, W || 4 33) 7 19] 9 3|| £ 38) 7 15} 8 58]! 4 44] 7 10} 8 53|/ 4 58] 6 55] 8 31 
22| Th || 4 32] 7 20/10 15)| 4 37} 7 16/10. 8/| 4 43} 7 11/10 3/| 4 57| 6 56| 9 4 
»~ 23| Fr || 4 32} 7 21/11 16|| 4 36) 7.17/11 10] 4 42] 7 12/11 5]| 4 57| 6 57/104 
24) Sa |} 4 31) 7 22). ..|| 4 36} 7 18).. 4 41) 7 13/11 55/| 4 56) 6 57)11 34 
» 25) -S 430} 7 23/12 5]| 4 35) 7.1912 Ol] 4 41] 7 13].. ..]| 4 56) 6 58). 07.) 
26) ‘M °|| 4 30) 7 24/12 45|| 4 34] 7 20/12 40\| 4 40] 7 14/12 37|| 4 56] 6 59)12 2%! 
27; Tu || 4 29) 7 25} 1 16/| 4 $4)..7 21]. 1 13]| 4 40] 7 15] 1 10\| 4 55] 6 59] 1 
28) W. || 4 28) 7 26] 1 42|) 4 33} 7 22] 1 40] 4 39] 7 16] 1 39]| 4 55] 7 O] 2 
29, -Th '|| 4 28} 7 27| 2 6|| 4 33} 7-22} 2 5] 4 39] 717] @ 5] 4 541 7 11-20 
30| Fr || 4 27| 7 28) 2 28)| 4 32] 7 23) 2 29|| 4 38] 7 17| 2 Q0l| 4 5417 11 28 
Sil Sa || 4 27 7.29] 2 50\| 4 32] 7 24] 2 51i| 4 38| 7 18| 2 54ll & 54! 7 21-3 
Sun on Meridian of Washington r| 
Month H. M. S. Month {Et M. s.||Montn H. M. Ss. ||Moneh [E. M, S. Month H. M. s 
1 [1157 7}, 8 |11 56 @7]] 14 |11 56 14/1 90 111 56 Q3l] 96 11 56.4 
2 j11 57 O}; 9 }11 56 Q3]}. 15 [11 56 14]/ 21 -|11 56 -97|| 97 {11/56 4 
3 {11 56 53// 10° /11°56 20|| 16 |11 56 15]] 22 11 56 31] 298 111 57 
4 11 56 46); 11 |11 56 18|} 17/11 56,16|| 23 [11 56 35/! 99 111 5%: 
ies 4 rele 56 16), 18 [11 56.18 // 24. |11 66 40)) 80 jl BY 
5 15] 19 
Ng aes eal 11 56-20]} 25 {11 56.46 31 11 ou | 
i: . é Twilight .| 
a Bisce May) Begins ) Ends May Bégiad “Ends \|May Begins | Ends\i- 
* H. mM. | H. M. Hem. | eM Hm | Hol 
Be Nee Yok} | sis | sai ||| eo, deter der eae 9h 
Washington| 1| 321} 833 |11| $6 | 8 4yol eh en ieee 
4 Charleston..| 1,/ 3 43 8 12 11-| 3 30 8 22 ay \ 3 a7 (| 8 31} ' 
A et ‘MOON’S PHASE ; Bal f 
i Biull Migons 2.03)... 2: 11H: ao ae {PASTEEN STANDARD ae Ar | ; 
D ‘Morning Sta sete es 3 8 A.M. | First Quiiter Fae. Q ce “au oft 
i eet Sa Wenis, Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury. Jupiter. Saturn... 


Daily Calendar, 1947 


ae Sh et 


11 
ng, Cem herd Mars. 


eens ee ee ee te Ot 
t 
_ JUNE ; 30 Days 
C ‘ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) : i 
oe. To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 
New England, rT Coaeaeue Wash niéoe, Gharlesseer 
Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michizan Wisconsin. Indiana, Minois, Missouri. Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
een Dakota, | Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico. 
ashington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon | Northern California Central California Southern California 
| ri — | = 
Rises | Sces Moos Rises | Sets |R-&°S.|| lscs | Sete [Re&S"|| Rises| Sees [RRS 
a. A MJH M\H Mila Min. Min Milo Min Mia wile wile. ow lowe 
aia Ss 4 26] 7 29) 3 13)| 4 31) 7 25) 3.17]| 4 37 7 18} 3.19}| 4 53} 7. 2 3 30 
Bue, M, || 4 26) 7 30} rises || 4 31) 7 25) rises || 4 36] 7 19] rises || 4 53] 7 3] rises 
+8 Tu 4 25] 7 31| 7 42)| 4 30; 7 26) 7 37)| 4 36| 7-20) 7 32!) 4 53) 7 4) 7°13 
= <4 w 4 25] 7 32 8 42|| 4 30) 7 27) 8 35]| 4 35 7 21) 8 30/| 4 53) 7 4| 8 9 
$53 Th 4 24) 7-33] 9 36|| 4 29!\-7 27) 9 23! 4 35| 7 22) 9 24|| 4 52) 7 5-9. 2 
26 Fr 4 94; 7 33/10 23/| 4 29) 7 28/10 17)} 4 35) 7 23/19 11)|'4 52) 7 5/950 
may, Sa 4 24) 7 34/11 3}) 4 Q9) 7 29,10 57|| 4 341 7 23/10 52} 4 52] 7 6/10 33 
nes Ss 4 23 7 35/11 37)| 28) 7 29)41 31|| 4 34) 7 24/11 27|| 4.52) 7 Gil 11 
9] M || 4°93] 7 35)... || 4 28} 7 30)... || 4 34] 7 25/11 57|| 4 59] 7 7/11 48 
423) 7 36/12 4A} 4 28! 7°SO12 Ol 4 S34). 7 25)¢.° Pcl] 40-507 Tle ee 
4°22) 7 36/12 30) 4 28| 7 31/12 26!) 4 34) 7 26/12 Q5}| 4 51-7 8/12 16. 
4A 29) 7 37\12 53)| 4 27) 7 31)12 51)| 4 33) 7 26/12 5O}] 4 51) 7+ B12 45 
4 22) 7 37| 1 15|| 4 27) 7 32) 1 14 4 33) 7 26) 1 14/) 4 51) 7. 8.1 14 
429) 7 38] 1 37)| 4 27|°7 32 1 38) 4 33} 7 27| 1 39]| 4 51) 7 9) 1 43 
422) 7 38)-2 2)| 4 27) 7°33) 2. Ai} 4 33) 7-27) 2° 7) 4 S1).7 9) 2.15. 
4 22-7 39) 2 31) 4 27) 7 33) 2 35)| 4 33) 7 28) 2 39) 4 51) 7 92 oF 
4 29) 7 39) 3 -7|) 4 27) 7 33) 3:12)]| 4 33) 7 28) 3 17|| 4 51) 7 10) 3 34 
4, 22) 7 39) sets || 4 28) 7 34) sets || 4 34) 7 28) sets || 4 52) 7 10) sets 
4 22| 7 391 9 1|| 4 28| 7 34] 8 54|| 4 34] 7 28] 8 49]] 4 52| 7 10] 8 27. 
4 23) 7 40|.9 58)| 4 28) 7 34] 9 52|| 4 34] 7 29] 9 47]| 4 52) 7 10) 9 27 
4 23! 7 40|10 42/| 4 28| 7 34/10 37|| 4 34) 7 29/10 33)| 4 53) 7 10/10 17 
4 23) 7 40/11 -17)| 4 28) 7 35/11 13)) 4 34) 7-29)11 10|| 4 53) 7 11/10 58 
4 24) 7 40)11 45/} 4 29} 7 35/11 43]! 4 35} 7 29/11: 41)) 4 53) 7 11/11 34 
4 9A\ 7 40]... 4°29) -7 35)... ..|} 4-35) 7°29)... SN) 4-68) Da 
4 24) 7 41/12 10)| 4 29) 7 35)12 $i} 4 35) 7 36/12> 9]| 4 54) 7 11/12 6 
4 25) 7 41/12 33)| 4 29) 7 35/12 33)| 4 36) 7 30/12 34 4 54) 7 12)12 36 
4°95) 7 41/12 55/) 4 30) 7 35/12 56]) 4-36) 7 30/12 59|| 4 54) 7 12) 1 a 
A 95) 7 41) 1 18|} 4 30] 7 35) 1 21)| 4 36] 7 30) 1 24)| 4 55] 7 12) 1 34, 
4 26) 7 41] 1 44|| 4 30] 7 35) 1 47|| 4 37) 7 30) 1 52 4 55| 7 12) 2 5 
“I 4 26) 7 411 2-13 4 31! 7 35! 2 18! 4 37! 7-30! 2 23! 4 55! 7 12) 2 40 
we 
eA, Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Manes | H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Pith H. M. S. Dey oe H. M. S._ 
if i BF 37 NM 58°36, 13 |1i 59.47 AD J22% abo <4 Qh. | LZ Za 
"= 2° |11 57 46 8 ']11 58 47||-14 {11 59-59]| 20 |12 117]| 26 12 2 35 
myo (11 57 55 9 {11 58 59|| 15 |12 0 12|) 21 (12 1 30)) 27 12 2 48 
© 4° \11 58 5]| 10 [11 59 11|| 16 |12 0 25|| 22 [12 1 44/| 28 |12 3 0 
. 5 11 58. 15 11°, |11 ‘59 22 17 |12 O 38 Q3  \12 41. 57 29 \12 3 12 
ea 58 26 12° {11 59° 35 18 (12 0 51 24 112 2 10 30 ‘12 3 24 
a ey Twilight 
oa ~ Place June) Begins) Eads |jJune| Begins ;. Ends |(June; Begins Ends 
fs HM. | HM. H. M. H. M. A. M. H. M 
th g 19 9 36 ‘il 2 10 9 48 1 Ves 9 54 
1 2.29 |. 9 26 11 28 9 36 21 g-e1 9 41 
i 1/°2 41 | 9914, |b 2537 9 23 21 2 35 9 26 
C hareston ii 3 14 8 42 - ‘1 welt 8 48 Q1 3 10 8 52 
e _ _MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) yy 
Sermo BB ROR aER? Canes ois Te aan ee 


| Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, SF decane 


i v 
429 ral % 


~e 


Rae “PULY factors 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 


ij fos 5 é 
7th Month 


Syn 


4 nes le Calendar for Calendar for : 
EL tf eBSeRna |] NCounecticus”" |] | Washington, 
Sk: be N. Y. State. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, 
if z = Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
An. 2| 2 N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Choma, ee ree 
Bi fe * gia eee oe gs aban calirciata Central California Southern Calton 
ee Aig z = j 
BY) 2 |i Sus] Sem ftgee) be, | See (Reee | ates] Sets [RUSS || Rises | See 
TITS Na wlan we. u.||a. uw\e M.|H. M.||2 M.\H. M.|H. M.)|H. M.\ H. 
aay 7 40| 2 47|| 4 32| 7 35] 2 52|| 4 38] 7 30) 2 59} 4 7 12) 
7 40} rises || 4 32} 7 35) rises || 4 38] 7 29] rises || 4 riod 
7, 40| 8 21|| 4 33) 7 35) 8 14|| 4 39) 7 29) 8 9|| 4 56) 7 12 
7 40| 9 3]| 4 33] 7 34| 8 57/|| 4 39} 7 29} 8 51]| 4 1 
7 40| 9 38|| 4 34) 7 34/9 33]| 4 40! 7 29] 9 28)| 4 CAL 
7 39/10 8|| 4 34) 7 34/10 4/| 4 40) 7.29/10 Ol] 4 7 111 
4 30) 7 39|10 34/| 4 35] 7 34|10 30|} 4 41) 7 28/10 28]| 4 7 11/1 
4 31] 7 39|10 56|| 4 36] 7 33/10 54|| 4 42) 7 28/10 52|) 4 711 
4 32) 7 38/11, 18|) 4 36} 7 33/11 17|} 4 42| 7 28/11 16] 4 7 10)11 
4 32} 7 38/11 40)| 4 37| 7 33|11 40)| 4 43| 7 27/12. 41) 5 7 10/1 
4 33| 7 37).. 4 37} 7°32].. 4 A43)7 27)..- 2.1) 5 7 10 
4 34) 7 37/12 3]| & 38} 7 32/12 41 4 44,097 27/12 7 & 7 10)1 
4 35| 7 36/12 28]| 4 39) 7 31/12 31]| 4 45} 7 26/12 34) 5 7 91 
4 35) 7 36) 1 O}] 4 40| 7.31])-1 4| 4 46] 7 26] T 9} 5 y ie) 
4 36] 7 35] 1 39/| 4 40) 7 30] 1.45|| 4 46] 7 25] 1 51/1 5 27 9) 
4 37] 7 34) 2 29|| 4 41) 7 29] 2 36|| 4 47) 7 25) 2 42/5 317 8 
4 38] 7 34) sets || 4 42) 7 29} sets || 4°48] 7 24] sets |] 5 7 8 
A 39] 7 33) 8 32|| 4 43) 7 28] 8 27|| 4 49] 7 23) 8 22)| 5 ey oL) 
‘4 40) 7 32} 9 13}| 4 44] 7 27/9 8]| 4 49) 7 23) 9 5/15 5) 7 7) 
4 40} 7 32) 9 45|| 4 44) 7 27| 9 41]| 4 50} 7 22| 9 40/| 5 5] 7 6] 9 
4 41) 7 31/10 11] 4 45) 7 26/10 10|) 4 51) 7 21/10 9|| 5 6| 7 6/1 
4 42! 7 30/10 36)| 4 46} 7 25/10 36|| 4 52] 7 21/10 37]| 5 6] 7 
4 43; 7 29110 59]| 4 47] 7 24/11 Oj] & 53) 7 20/11. 2]) 5 7) 7 
| 4 44) 7 28/11 22) 4 48} 7 23/11 24|| 4 53] 7 19]11. 27]| 5 8] 7 
| 4 45) 7 27)11 47|| 4 49) 7 22/11 51]| 4 54) 7 18/11 54]| 5 8| 7 
4 46) 7 26)... 4 50) 7 22)... 0.4) 4.55) 7 P73) So OT 
4 47) 7 25/12 14]| 4 51] 7 21/12 19]] 4 56) 7 16/12 24|| 5 i 
4 48) 7 24/12 47]) 4 52) 7 20/12 53/| 4 57| 7 16|12 59]) 5 11) 7 
4 49) 7 23) 1 26|| 4 53] 7 19} 1.32)| 4 58) 7 15] 1 39]| 5 q 
4 50) 7 22) 2 10)| 4 54) 7 18) 2 17|| & 59] 7 14] 2 Q4)| 5 bf, 
4 51' 7 211 3 3'l 4 55! 7:17! 3 10|| 4 59! 7 13!-3 16ll 5 6 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of D f 
Month H. M, s.| Moath H. M. S. Meath H. M. S. 
12 6 12 
126 15 


8 |12 4 50]| 14 |12 5 39]| 20 
9 {12 459)) 15 |12 5 46) 21 
10 {12 5 8]| 16 |12 5 52|| 22 


12 6 18]| 
ll j12 5 17/| 17 |12 5 58|| 93 l12 6 21 
12 |12 5 25|| 18 |12 6 3]! 4 Ar2 6 22) 
13/12 5 32]) 19 [12 6 8]| 25 |12 6 23 
4 40 
. Twilight 
),. Place July| Begins Ends July} Begins Ends 
H. M. H.M < 
_ Boston.....] Lb} 2 14 RSS NIT 2 24 9 46 21 
* New York.. Ue dre 9 40 11 | 2 35 9°35 Qi x 
Washington.) 1) 240 | 927 || 11] 248 | 929 ll'e1/-3 9 | 
j Charleston.(,1! 318 -| 854 iil s20 | sso || er} gigonim 


MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


OOM ae SD./ SH. 9 38M. /A.Me\ New Mf 
a yates 2 Be M. PW: Moon. 5c), 5s04 17D. ioe 
pouey Von telat. A.M. | First Quarter. |” ” 24 ; . 


Daily Calendar, 


Sa 1947 57 
ol AUGUST _ 31 Days 
ae (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) Rate 
, To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 
| eee] Sere wee ie 
sei 4 New England, “Connectiody, & pet ae Ghaneates: 
= = Miche 2s Rca Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
he > an, consin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas. 
- r N. aad S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah. Texas, New Mexico, 
ol | ¥r) Washington. and _ Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
S|. = Oregon Northern California Central California Southern California 
my > : = a 
yg tec. | S88 (Ras) Ses. | Soe [Maes | Se, | Ses Moor) See,| See Mare 
\og! H.M\H. M\H. M|\A. wile Mig. w iin. Mig wie ouMila wip. Mle oe 
may. Er 4 52) 7 20\rises || 4 56) 7 16) rises || 5 0) 7 12) rises || 5 13] 6 59] rises 
ya) Sa || 4 53) 7 19) 8 11|| 4 56) 7 15) 8 6|| 5 1/7 11} 8 2|| 5 14] 6 58] 7 47 
“31 S 4 54) 7.18) 8 38)| 4 57) 7 14) 8 34]| 5 2] 7 10) 8 31] 5 15| 6 57) 8 20 
4 M 4 55| 7 16| 9 <2|} 4 58] 7 13) 8 59)| 5 3] 7 8; 8 57|| 5 15) 6 57| 8 49 
‘8 Tu 4 56) 7 15| 9 23)| 4 59| 7 12) 9 22)| 5 4) 7 7) 9 21/|.5 16! 6 56|}-9°17 
F 4-57| 7 14) 9 44|| 5 O} 7 i1| 9 44)| 5 5] 7 6| 9 45]! 5 17] 6 55) 9 45 
4 58 LP 6) a 17 9110 7) 5 6) 7 5/10 10) 5 17) 6 54/10 14 
4 59) 7 11/10 31)) 5 2 7 8/10 33|| 5 7| 7 4/10 36]| 5 18} 6 53/10 45 
5 0} 7 10/10 59) 5. 3) 7 711 2\| 5 8) 7 311 7|| 5°19) 6 52/11 20 
5 1) 7 911 32) 5 4) 7° 6/11 38) 5 8) 2/1143) 5 19) 6 51)... 
ees ea. -go-4 Oo. o|.7, 4. 2. .1) d:. 9] TF Ole ac [he Op 20s oe>Ome aml 
5 3/7 612 16) 5 67 3/12 22]! 5 10) 6 59/12 29|| 5 21) 6 49/12. 50 
& 47 5) 1 11.5 7) 7 2 1-18) 5 11) 6 58) 1 25)! 5 21) 6 48) 1 48 
5 5| 7 3| 2. 18)\‘5 8! 7 O} 2 25]| 5 12] 6 57) 2 32)| 5 22) 6 AZ| -2 54 
5 6/7 2| 3 35)| 5 9] 6 59| 3°40 5 13) 6 55) 3 47 5 23) 6 46). 4 7 
5 7 7 O} sets |} 5 10) 6 58} sets || 5 14) 6 54! sets |} 5 23] 6 45) sets 
5 8) 6 59! 8 9j| 5 11) 6 56) 8. 8] 5 15) 6 53) 8 GI] 5 24) 6 44) 7 59 
5 10) 6 57| 8 35|| 5 12) 6 55! 8 34|| 5 16) 6 52) 834!) 5 25) 6 42) 8 32 
5 11) 6 56] 9 O|] 5 13) 6 53).9. O|| 5 17) 6 50/.9 1]| 6 25) 6 41) 9. 4 
5 12) 6 54) 9 23)| 5 14) 6 51) 9 25|) 5 18) 6 48) 9 27/| 5 26) 6-40) 9 34 ~- 
5 13} 6 53) 9 48!) 5 15) 6 50) 9 52|| 5 18) 6 47) 9 54|| 5 27) 6 39)10 5 
5 14) 6 51/10 15) 5 16) 6 49|10°20|| 5 19] 6 46/10 24)| 5 28) 6 38/10 38 
5 15] 6 50/10 46) 5 17) 6 47/10 52)| 5 20) 6 45/10 57/| 5 28 6 37\11 15 
5 16} 6 48/11 23)|| 5 18) 6 46/11 29]) 5 21) 6 43/11 35]| 5 29| 6 35/11 56 
mo lh G47... 5 JO 6.44) il 6 22) 6 a2 |) (b oCMGESSit ee 
5 18] 6 45/12 6|| 5 20) 6 43/12 13)| 5 23) 6 40|12 20)) 5 30) 6 33/12 42 
§ 19] 6 43)12 56)| 5 21) 6 41; 1 3/| 5 24) 6 39) 1 10)| 5 31) 6 32] 1 32 
5 20) 6 42] 1 52)| 5 22)6 39) 1 59}! 5 25) 6 37] 2, 6 5 32) 6 30) 2 27 
5 21! 6 40} 2 53)| 5 23) 6 38) 2 59)| 5 26) 6 36) 3 5|| 5 32) 6 29) 3 @4 
5 22) 6 $9] rises || 5 24) 6 36) rises || 5 27| 6 35)-rises || 5 33] 6 28] rises 
5 28| 6 37/7 6i| 5. 25} 6 35) 7 3/| 5 28} 6:33).7 1|| 5-34] 6 27] 6 ‘53 
~ Sun on. Meridian of Washington . 
ea hie tation ta. 14. -s.|| Mente |e, Me s!||Monen m. s.|| Months. M. s. 
12 6.14 8 |12 5 36 14- |12 4 40 G0. {12 3 26 26 12% Leas 
12 611 9, 12 5 28 15. |12 4 29 Sie he ob ke Q7 |12 1 36 
/42°6 6/10 42 5 19]) 16 |12 417|) 22 12 2 57]) 98 |12 119 
Pee. Ti dis jo -S. 10)). 17° \12)- 4 5). 23" 112 2 421) 20 a ad 
12 5 56 7 eha] 8b A ae | 18/12 3 53 24 |12 2 26 30 112 0 43 
12 5 50 1342 -4,5]) 19 112° 3 40 25" \1Z2 2.10 SEO N1T2 30025 
4 12 5 43 
— Place Aug.) Begins ‘Ends , Ends is Aug. Begins Eads 
2 (sym (las Paw eck eave toca diame H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Raton te 1 2 57 9 15 8-57 21 3 29 8 38 
wm Yorks) 1.). 3 6 }.°9..6 850 || 21) 334 | 8 32 
ashington 1 314 | 8 57 8 41 || 21 3 Ad 8 25 
jeston..| 1] 3 39 |. 8°33 j 8 21 || 21| 359.| 8 7 
ae MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN. STANDARD TIME) a ae 
, Rot BH. ONT. P.M.; New Moon .......: 16D. GHain ia .M. 
ee Ee eee oR oa 


wan: 


stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


Evening Star—Jupiter. 


ese ‘) E 


SHOT se apa By 


Daily Calende 4 


pe he SEPTEMBER > 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P.M., black) + 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 


. 9th Month 


Wi 


‘Calendar for Calendar for 


ws [aaa 
pee New gngland, N Connecticut” Washington. 

z z N. ¥. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, 
eT tial Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
E) ge |] eaigncte |] Maoncgran’ |] Scr a 

my Peal g O Orezor Northern California ||. Central California 
Bot “al 5 Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun |} Sum )Moon|| Sun ; Sun |Moon 
a2 2 a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Sets |R.&S. 
‘ H. M.|H. M.|\H. M.||H. M.|H. M.) H.-M.\| H. MH. M |. 
5 24) 6 35} 7 28|| 5 26) 6 33) 7 27 5-28) 6 32) 7 
5 25| 6 34| 7 49]| 5 27| 6 32] 7.49|| 5 29) 6 30] 7 
5 26) 6 32) 8 11)| 5 28) 6 30} 8 12|| 5 30) 6 28) 8 
5 27| 6 30| 8 34)| 5 29] 6 28] 8 36/| 5 31) 6 27| 8 
5 28) 8 28) 9 Oj} 5 30) 6 27} 9° 3|| 5 32) 6 26) 9 
5 29| 6.27) 9 32)| 5 31] 6 25) 9 °36)| 5 33] 6 24) 9 
| & 30}.6 25/10 11|| 5 32) 6 23/10 16|| 5 34) 6 22/10 
5 32) 6 23/11. 0O|] 5 33] 6 22/11: 7 5 35) 6 21)11 
5 33| 6-21)... .||,5 34) 6 20)..°..|| 5 36) 6 19).. 
5 34) 6 20/12 O}] 5 35} 6 18/12: 7|| 5 37) 6 17/12 
5 35) 6 18) 1 11)| 5 36] 6-17) 1.18 5 37| 6 16| 1, 
5 36) 6 16] 2 29)| 5 37) 6 15) 2 35|| 5 38] 6 14 
5 37] 6 15] 3 48)| 5 38] 6 13) 3 52)! 5 39! 6 13 
5 38} 6 13} sets |} 5 39) 6 11} sets || 5 40) 6 11) sets 
5 39) 6 11) 6 59|| 5 40] 6 10) 6:59|| 5 41! 6 10 
5 40) 6 9) 7 23)| 5 41) 6 8 7:24]) 5 42) 6 8 7 
5 41) 6-8] 7 47|| 5 42; 6 7) 7 50)| 5 43) 6 7/7 
5 43) 6 6) 8 14! 5 43) 6 5) 8 17!) 5 44.6 5/8 
§ 44, 6 4) 8 43) 5 441 6 3] 8 48)| 5 45) 6 3) 8 
5 45) 6 2) 9 18) 5 45) 6 1) 9 24]) 5 45) 6 119 
5 46} 6 1/10 O|] 5 46) 6 O10 7) 5 46) 6 O10 
5 47| 5 59/10 48|| 5 47| 5 58|10 55|| 5 47| 5 S911 - 
5 48) 5. 57/11 42)| 5 48) 5 56/11 49]| 5 48) 5 57/11 
§ 49) 5 55/.. ..1| 5.49) 5°54).. 5 49) 5 55)... 
5 50) 5 54/12 40]| 5 50) 5 53/12 47|) 5 50) 5 53/12 
5 51) 5 52) 1 43) 5 51) 5 52) 1 49) 5 51] 5 52) 1 
5 52] 5 50) 2 48/) 5 52) 5 50} 2 52!) 5 52) 5 50 
5 53) 5-48) 3 53/| 5 53) 5 48) 3 56)| 5 53) 5 49) 3 59 
5 54) 5 46] rises || 5 54) 5 46) rises || 5 54) 5 47] rises 
| 5 55| 5 441 6 16l| 5 551 5 45] 6 16! 5 55| 5 1 


45| 6 17!| 


‘Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of 
.|| Month |H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. 


4 111,58: 8)) ) 18> 110656 
8 |1l 57 48)) 14 |11 55 
9. |IL 57°28) 156 ITT 65. 
LOLI oe TO AG VBS: 
JL 411 56 46]) 17 111.54 
12 '11 56 25)! 18 111 54 


1152 141ll 


Twilight 


, Place Sept., Begins ie Ends Sept. Begins Ends Sept. aah 
cae HoM. | Boat Se Sete ee =e ae. 
+ + Boston.....) 1] 3 44 815 fel B39}. 7 55 
Eo NewYork.) 1 | 349° | 8 10} Td fo 48: [7 82 
Washington.| 1]. 3 54 8 6 |} Ib) 4 6.7/2.7 648, 
1 


Rie Charleston... 4 8 7.520) tee! 4 Wet, 7 36. 


or 7 MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) : 
Last Quarter. : . 1D. 10H. es te First Quarter....... by DER: 
New Moon ‘-...... ‘14 lene PM. Full Moon - ce vee 


; _ Morning Stars—Mars, Saturn. ’ Evening Stars—Mercury, “Venus, 


- * a a ma oe a: ix’ ee | ~~" m . we F 
* : ty >» va - 


te + Be pe he a , 7 : “ 

GE iii; Cplendgr, 199° peace 
GR ee Fae Ae el a a ils 
Pe aaa OCTOBER 81, Days 


_ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) ri 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on. page 64. are 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar tor 


Calendar for 


|] Newngiena, |] “Conmecticury” |] ywranmipatens., || gq Charleston. 
< B tiWichivan. wWiseonain Indi Tilin . Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas 
| || Michigan, . se Vein Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
xy ott eer ge pena Nevada, and Arizona, and - 
‘ peo Nore Calif eta Central California Southern California 
earl | ee | SS 
4 | Rises | Sets |R-SS:|| Nises | Sets [R-&e|| Rises | Se [MS°S!] RBs, | Sua Moos 
: M.|H.M\H. M||H M.|H. M|#. MilH. Mla. Mm | a. 
: 57 42, 6 38)| 5 56 43} 6 39 55 441 6 
: : 58 41,7 3 57 41,7 6 56 43) 7 
on 59 39} 7 33 58 40! 7 37 5ST 41) 7 
' iQ 37; 8 10 59 38) 8 15 58 40] 8 
1 35) 8 55 0|.5 36,9 1 59 38) 9 
Q 34] 9 51 1 35; 9 58 0 36/10 5 
3 32/10 58 2 33/11 5 uid 35/11 12 
4 30). . Diy! 321 >. es. 2,5). 33)" 
5 29)12 11 4 30/12 18 3} 5 31/12 24 
6 27) 1 28 5 29) 1 34 4 30 
8) 5 25) 2 45 6 27| 2 49 5] 5 29 
9| 5 24 0 7| 5 26/4 2 6| 5 27 32) 
22| 5 13 8] 5 24| 5 14 7| 5 26 30) 
21| sets, 9 23) sets 8 24 29) : 
9} 5 23 28) 
11 20 45 10 27 


alll aol 
woe 


— 
a] 
MOOD INIARY ori vo 
> 
— 
NNN 
ERERS 


\ 
~~ 
KP OW MAINA MH L 
or 
© 


PRAKTAACAAKNKMNMKAMKMAKHAKMKAKAKAO ToS 
— 
© 
ARRARARAABARARRARMADAGDAXAOMNKMUAMH OOO 


_ 
is) 
ADRAAAARWARWAARAMRAADAAARHRAGAGOUMMNOENN 
¥ [= 7 
S 5 
AAMAMAAnnnKAnAnnnnnTnnanananagadeant 
tS 
_ 
ry 
2) 
AMAA AAAKAAnNnKAAnKnnUnKAannanaAanunagnasd 
NS 
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PABDARMARWARAABAMRAARARRAARDAAMAAAQWQA GME 


10/10 28 17 12}10 34 15 15/1 
8)11 29 18 11/11 35 16 13/1 20 
Fhe 19 Ohya 17 EP Agae 19) 
5/12 32 20 8/12 37 18 11/12 18 
41.09 37 21 6) 1 40 19 9 17 
3) 2 41 ae 5| 2 43 20 8 16) 
1) 3 47 24 4| 3 48 Q) a qi talfe 
0| 4 54 25 2| 4 54 22 5 . 
58] rises 26 1| rises 23 4| rises 
57| 5 33||-6 27 0| 5 37 24 3 
4 56 28| 4 58) 6 13 25 2 
Sun on Meridian of Washington Baseh ee 


, D f Day of Day of |) Day of) _ b URES @ 
Month H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S.||Month |H. M, S.||Month|H. M.S. — 


8 |11 47 42|| 14° 1/11 46 9/| 90 |11 44 55|| 26 |11 44 4 

9 {11 47.95'| 45° [11 45°55]| 21 ]11 44.45] 27 [11 43 58 
10 |11 47. 9|| 16° {11 45 42]} 22 |11 44 °35|| 98 {11 43 52 - 
11 |11 46 58|| 17 |11 45 29/23 |11 44 26]/ 99 |11 4348 
12 |11 46 38|/ 18/11 45 17|| 24 |11 44 18|| 30 |1143 44 0 
| 13 |11 46 93) 19 |11 45 6) 95 [11 44 11) $1. [11 43 47 


Z 


Twilight Aaete eae 
| Begins Ends _|}Oct.) Begins.) Ends Oct.) Begins | Ends — 


‘ : HOM H M H. M { 
4 23 7 16 |} 11] 435 659 || 21| 446 |.643 |. 
4.25 1) 7 14 fl 12) 4.36 |:-6 58 || 21) 5446) 6.43 
4 26.| 7 13, [Lary 4 37 |* 6 57 || 21) 4.46 | 6 43 
432 1-7 8sll 11! 438.1 6 55 21\ 4 46 6 43 


z ‘ .M. | First: Quarter.....-. 21D. 8H. 11M. PM. 
ee “tabs tia AM re 29 3 i i PIM. 


—IVi rf a 
a vee <n : Ae : Z é 
ee Bp NN ea : ; ¥ i e- a 


Baca ae sen ar | 
Boag "ay EELS on Me iyo a St oe 
- '. Daily Calendar, 1947 


NOVEMBER TS 
. (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) “ 
+ "To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 
\ % ( 


Calendar for } Calendar for : ; 
Boston, New York Gity, Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, _ Washington. 
N. Y./State, “|| Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Il}inois, Missouri, Kafsas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah v' 
Washington, and . Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
; Northern California Central California Southern Califo: 


Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun (Vioon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S 


M.\)H. M. 


«|| 


x 
y 


= OMI! 


M 

57 
52) 
56 


pe 


217 H = 
Ce 


x 


435 


Rete | 
—_ 


jen 


OUHDUNAL rPrworw- 
ct 
aoa ooo 


© 

on 

n 
~~ 


WHUMUALAbwOHwW: 
eo gi on 


: 
Or Or Or Sr Or Or Or Or Or Be BB 1B 1 BB Oo G9 G9 G9 G9 KO 


JOIaAPwOmoCSDIDUAEDHHODIAAUHHHSCOIARES: : 


BSG eeaSoO 


4 


30} rises 
30| 4 43 
29| 5 33 
29| 6 36| 


PrP PAL ALELAL HLL ELL LE PP PP Ph PPP OI 


-A_AA LALA. ADA DDD 


jexaaane 


LALAAALAALAAALAAALADARAARA RAR AREA BAS 
IIAIVIOADADAAARAADARADAMRARAGABDAGG 
DARARAARAARDAARABARABADAARARAAADS™ 


> LAL A_APALELAAAL ALAA ALE ALA AL_ ALLA APP PP PP! 


Hi. 
| 6 
6 
6 
6 
| 6 
6 
1 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
ay 6 
6 
6 
6 
ll 6 
6 
1 6 
ll 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
+ 
vy 
My 
7 
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Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Month |i. Mz ‘S"l| Meath ba. Mi. 80] | Beece lee Me eel ee 
1% 111 43. 42 11 44 16 11 45 20 
8 11°43 45 A {11 44 95]| ~ ll 45°34 
‘9 |11 43 50 ll 44 34 11 45 48]| 
10 11 43 55]| : 11 44 44 11 46 4 
11. |11 44 ~1 11 44.56 11 46 20] 
12° {11 44,8 11 45 8 11 46 36 


& 


Twilight 
-| Begins Noy. Ends Nov.|- Begins q 
A.M. . MM: > M, . M. . i Mi 
4 58 20 Bl) vas 
4 57 : 2b. 51-211 Bt 
4 56 237 1) 91). 15 4} 
4 58 27 Pei Sa eo ek 


j ' aeeacere 

MOON’S PHASES, 1947 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) * . ~ 
..5D. 12H, 3M. PM. hatha ge 
12 3 1 PM. a a! <3 
cury, Mars, Saturn. 


“Day of 


-|| Month 


Ate: 


y of Day of Day of |, E ; 
H. M.S. Month H,.M. S.|| Month A. M. S.|| Month /H. Mz. Ss. 
14/11 54 30 20 |11 57 26 26° 112 +O 25 
15 411 54 59}) 21 {11 57 56 97 112,055 
16 -}11 55 28 22 111 58 26 28 |12 1 24 
ean So fod 23 |11 58 56 99 -}12 1-54 
18: {11 56 Q7\\.- 24 + {11759 26 30 |12 2 23 
19 {11 56 56 25 111-59 55 31 j12.- 2,52 
Twilight 
Dec.; Begins Ends Dec. | Begins } ~ Ends 
‘| H. M A. M. H. M. A. M. 
il 53% 6.9 21 5 44 6 11 
F535 6 11 ‘|| 21 5 41 6 14 
2 ih ates necee 4 6 14 pal 5 38 6 17 
li 5 Q4 6 22 21 5 30 6 26 
1947° (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
TH. Les P.M. | First Quarter....... 20D. 12H. 43M. PM. } 
abe Rally Moon =,..8...-. 27 3 by P.M. 


MOON’S PHASES, 


Sun on Meridian 


of Washington 


i Daily Calendar, 1947 61 
12th Month DECEMBER 31 Days 
‘ a (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures} P.M., black) ‘ 
ia To obtain Standard Time see directions-on page 64 
= ts * Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Bis |} New engena. |} “Tomer: . || ya waanipeton, Cherleeee 
Bj+ 3 N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohi Micon, ances” || Lauetiad’ Areatee 
y. a, Ohio} issouri, Kansas, ouisiana, Arkansas, 
‘ ° | Michigan, Wisconsin. Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
a N. aud S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
: © a Washington, and i Wyoming, and | Central California Southern California 
zi es Oregon Northern California = : 
al G || Rises | Sees |R-&S.||-Risce | Sers|Res|| Rise| Sees [RisS:|| Kine | Seas [Noe 
ve H M.\H. M.\H. M.) a. M|H. uwja. M\\H. M\H. Mig. Miia. wie. MIM 
M 4 29) 7 48)) 7 4) 4 34) 7 55 6 59| 4 38) 8 1)| 6 44) 4:54) 8 23 
4 28) 9 5}| 7 5) 4 33) 9 11|| 7 0) 4 38) 9 17|| 6 45) 4 54) 9 34% 
4 28/10 22) 7 6) 4 33/10 26/| 7 1/4 38/10 31]| 6 45] 4 54/10 44 
4 2811 37|| 7 7| 4 33)11 40|| 7 2} 4 38/11 42|| 6 46} 4 54/11 52: 
428) 205 .1)7 8] 4633). yl) T-Sh 4-38: G4 a bal 
4 28/12 49|| 7 9} 4 32/12 50)| 7 3) 4 38/12 52]| 6 48) 4 54/12 66 
4 28)¢1 59|| 7 10} 4 32) 1 59]| 7. 4) 4 38] 1 59]|) 6 48) 4 54) 1 58 
428) 3 7|| 7 11]/ 4.32) 3 6 7 5} 4 38) 3 5|]) 6-49) 4 54) 2-59 
|} 4 28) 4 16]) 7 12; 4 32) 4 13]) 7 6} 4 38) 4 II!) 6 50) 4 541 4°90 
4 28] 5 23]| 7 13)-4 32) 5 19]| 7 7] 4 38) 5 16]) 6 51) 4 55) & 1. 
4 28| 6 30 7 14] 4 32] 6 24! ¥ 8! 4 38) 6 20/| 6 59] 4 55) 6-2 
4 28) sets || 7 14) 4 32) sets || 7 9) 4 38) sets || 6 52) 4 55) sets 
4 28] 5 12!| 7 15} 4 32} 5 19)| 7 10) 4 38) 5 26)) 6 53) 4 55) 5 49 
4 28| 6 6|| 7 16) 4 32) 6 13)| 7 11] 4 38) 6 19] 6 54) 4 56) 6 42. 
4 28] 7 4|]| 7 17| 4 32) 7 11)) 7 12) 4 39) 7 17 6 54) 4 56).7 38 
4 29| 8 6|| 7 17; 4 33) 8 12 7 12) 4 39} 8 17|| 6 55) 4 56) 8 35 
4 29| 9 8|| 7 18] 4 33) 9 13)| 7 13) 4 39] 9 17|| 6 56) 4 57/9 32 
4 29/10 11/| 7 19] 4 33/10 15|| 7 14) 4 40/10 18]| 6 56) 4 57/10 29 
4 30)11 14|| 7 19) 4 34)11 16|| 7 14) 4 40/11 18|| 6 57) 4 57/11 25 
4,30}, . 9s 7 20) 4°35) 22 221) 7% Ld) 4°40). Yoo GG ST) 4S ee 
21} 4 31)12-17|| 7 20) 4 35/12 18]| 7 15} 4 41/12 19|| 6 58} 4 58/12 QT 
29 4 31) 1 21|| 7 21| 4 36) 1 21]| 7 15) 4 41] 1 21]| 6 58) 4 58) 1 18 
23| 4 32] 2 29]| 7 21) 4 36] 2 27|| 7 16) 4 42) 2 26)| 6 59) 4 59) 2 18 
4) 4 32) 3 40]| 7 22) 4.37] 3 37|| 7.17] 4 43] 3 35)| 6 59) 5.-0)'3 23" 
5} 4 33] 4 55]| 7 22) 4 37) 4 51]| 7 17| 4 43/-4 47/| 7 0| 5 O} 4 31 
3 4 33) 6 12/|'7 23) 4 38} 6 7|| 717) 4 44,6 2 7 O15 1) 5 42 
f 4 34| rises || 7 23) 4 39] rises || 7 18] 4 44) rises || 7 1) 5 , 2) rises 
fo A 35| 5 25/| 7 23) 4 40] 5 33]) 7 18] 4 45) 5 39)| 7 1) 5 2) 6 2 
29| 4 36| 6 43|| 7 24) 4 41) 6 49|| 7 18) 4 46) 6 56/) 7 1/5 3) 7:16 
30) 4 36| 8 4|| 7 24] 4 42) 8 9/| 7 19) 4 47) 8 14/| 7 215 4) 8 29 \ 
Ll 4 37| 9 23|| 7 24) 4 42!.9°27|| 7 191 4 471 9 30]! 7 2) 5 4) 9 40 


Evening Star—Venus. 


ped 


BO te ee aay aye bk ts 
aM E fon'd enn o> Be 
7. > 


© Ist Month — _~ JANUARY, 1948 


i (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
CEQA Se To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 64 


? 


us Calendar for Calendar for \ 
C7] Boston, New York Gity, Calendar for 
9 New England, Connecticut, _ Washington, 
= N.Y. State, Pennsylvaiia. Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, 
a) Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
22 N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 
Ca ye ‘ Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and _ 
He oy rt ~ Oregon | Northern California Central California 
= \| Sun j|-Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun , Sun |Moon!| Sun 
Q Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Sets |R.&S.}| Rises 
zouiln win milf. m.le. M.\a. wiz. M.\H. M.|H. M||H. M.\H. M 
Th || 7 29] 4 37/10 38|| 7 25) 4 42/10 40 7 19| 4 48)10 42 5 
7 99] 4 38/11 50]| 7 25| 4 43/11 50 7 19|.4 49/11 5d 5 
7 29|-4°39).. 7 25| 4 A44|.. ..|| 7 19] 4 50)... .. 5 
7 99| 4 40|12 59|| 7 25| 4 45/12 58)| 7 19 4°51|12 57] 5 
7 99| 4 41] 2 7} 7 25| 4.46] 2 5|| 7 19] 4 52) 2 2 a 
7 99| 4 42|°3 15|| 7 25) 4.47) 3 12!) 7 19 4 53/3 8 NY 
7 29) 4 43 4 21|| 7 25| 4 48] 4 17|| 7 19] 4 54/4 13 x ae 
7 29| 4 44) 5 25/) 7 25| 4 49] 5 20 7 19| 4 55] 5 14 > 
7 99| 4.45| 6 26\| 7 24|.4 50] 6 20]|/7 19] 4 56] 6 14 5 
7 99|-4 46| 7 20|| 7 241 4 51| 7 14)|-7 19) 4 577-7 9 (> 
-% 28| 4 47] sets || 7 24] 4 52] sets || 7 19}, 4 58) sets <5 
7 28| 4 48|-5 57|| 7 23| 4.53} 6 3|| 7 19} 4 59) 6 51 
i '7 98) 4 49] 7 Oj] 7 23| 4 54/7 5)) 7 18) 5 01 7 iis | 
7 97| 4 50] 8 2/\| 7 23) 4 55|/ 8 5]| 7 18} 5 1/8 h 521 
7 27| 4 52| 9 || 7 22} 4.56] 9° 6|| 7 18] 5 2) 9 5 16 
7 26| 4 53|10 6]| 7 22|-4 58|10 7 17). Sa SLB Y SAT 
7 26| 4 54/11; 8|| 7 21; 4 59]11 8/| 7 17) 5 4/11 5 18 
red 4-S5t es % QT S40 ek 7:16) 5 5p, 5 19) 
1 95 4 56/12 13]}.7. 20) 5 1/12 12)) 7 16] 5 6/12 5 20 
7 24) 4 58] } 20} 7 20| 5 2] 1 17|| 7 15) 5 7) 1 | Sua 
7 24) 4 59| 2 311 7.19| 5 3] 2.28]; 7 15] 5 8} 2 5 22 
7 23| 5 0| 3 45/| 7 19] 5'.5] 3 41/714] 5 9] 3 5 23 
7 231 5 2] 4 59] 7 19] 5 6} 4 54)! 7 14) 5 10) 4 5 2. 
7 22)}5 3) 6 9-718) 5 7) 6 3] 7 13) 5 12)'5 
7 21| 5 4| rises || '7 17| 5 8}-rises || 7 12] 5 13) ris 
7 20| 5 6| 5 35|| 7 16| 5 9| 5 39|| 7 12|'5 14 
7.19| 5 7| 6.57|| 7 16) 5 14] 7 Oj} 7 11) 5 15) -7 
7 19| 5 8| 8 17|| 7 15| 5 12} 8 19)| 7 10} 5 16) 8 
7 18| 5 9] 9 33]| 7 14) 5 13) 9°34]| 7 10] 5 17) 9 
7 17) 5 11/10 46) 7 13) 5 14|10 45)| 7 9) 5 18/10 
7161 5 12 i 5 16'11 55' 7 8 1 
-||Menth|H. M. S,. Maen H. 
12 8 56 
Of 12). (6x57 15 |12 9:18 Q1 
1 NO, 12" -he-22 16 |12 9 39 22 
4 ll |12 7 46 17 122510) ..0 23 
1 12 10 20 


12 10 39 


Twilight ; 
Ends Jan.) Begins Ends 
H.M. | HM, eae. 1" ae: 
: oe 5 48 619 || 11 5. 49 6 27 
oo ON Rap 6 21 l1-| 5247 6 29 
1 
1 


5 42 6 24 11 | 5.44 6 32 
5 35 632 || 111 636 | 639° 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) - rt 


+ Evite| 
Sy Fis eae 
“Yast; Quarter. ....00:. 3D. 6H. 13M, A.M. | First Quarter........ 19D. 6 
New Moon. , Fe Piaget A.M. | Full Moon....... 26: 2 
ad Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. _ | Evening Stars—Mercury, Ver 
RON Ae (Mar em Vitae Hy Eh! eS Mt ti if ae gat 
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FEBRUARY, 1948 29 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) E 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page, 64 


= y 


8 y Boston. | Noo tae Gary, Calendar for Calendar for 
i a3 Ney. State Venkapivieth a Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Geofgis, Albert 
at @ Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, Arkansas. 
«Rag N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
aes Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
ad . Oregon Ht Northern California Central California Southern California 
Bik a || Rises | Sc [RBCS|| Rices| Ses [RSS|] wives | Sts [LBS elses | Seco. [Reaes. 
i. H. Mix. u.|x. w|lx. w.\x. u.\x. o|\H. M.\H. M.\H. a \|z. |e, M\H, UT, 
YS @ 14)-S. 43). eT AL) S$ 17)..02.4) 7 7S 21)... 6,56) S Sziee 
Be Mt 7 13} 5 15} 1: 5] 7 10) 5 18) 1 Si V6) Ss zz O|| 6 55) 5 33/12 49 
3) Tu 7 12| 5 16 2 13) 7. 9| 520 2 10) 7 5| 5.23] 2 Sil 6 54) 5 34) 1 51 
OW 7 11}-5'17| 3 19} 7 8) 5 21! 3 14) 7 4) 5 24) 3 8 6 53) 5 35 251 
; Th TAD) S19 4 20) dé 7) 5 22) 4 15) 7 3) 5 26) 4 8$]| 6 53) 5 36) 3 48 
} Br 7 9) 5 20| 5 16.7 6| 5 23/5 10] 7 2] 5 27/5 4|| 6 52| 5 .37| 4 48 
| Sa 7 $15 21] 6 Al) 7 5} 5 24) 5 59) 7 1/5 28) 5 52). 6 51) 5 38 § 32 
eS 7. 7%| 5 23) 6 45|| 7 4| 5 26] 6 40), 7 0} 5 29) 6 34) 6 50) 5 39, 6 15 | 
M || 7 5| 5 24| sets 7. 2| 5 27| sets || 6 59| 5 30| sets || 6 49] 5 40} sets 
Ty |)'7 41 5 25| 5 55/| 7 1| 5 28| 5 59} 6 58| 5 31] 6 °3|| 6 49] 5°41] 6 15: _ 
7 3\5 27/6 57|| 7 0| 5 29)7 Of 6 57| 5.33) 7 °4/|-6.48) 5 41) 7 11 
7 2) 5 28| 7 59|| 6 59| 5 31) 8 1]| 6 56) 5 34) 8 3)| 6 47) 5 42) 8 6 
7 O}.5 29} 9 1)| 6°57 5 3219 2\| 6 55| 5 35) 9 2/| 6 46) 5 43) 9 2 
6 59| 5 30|10 4) 6 56 5 33/10 3 6 54| 5 36/10 2/) 6 45! 5 44] 9 59 
6 58| 5 32/11 9]| 6'55| 5 34/11 8]| 6 53| 5 37/14 5|| 6 44) 5 45/10 58 
6 56|'5 33]... ..|| 6 54)5°35|.. ..]| 6 52) 5-38). .~ .4)| 6 48 5 46/11 59 
1-||.6 55| 5 34/12 17|| 6 53 5 37|12 14|) 6 50} 5 39/12 i! 6. 49))5' AT 28 ee 
> 1 6 54| 5°35] 1 28|| 6 51} 5 38) 1 24)| 6 49) 5 40 1 19] 6 41] 5 48) 1 3 
me be|) 6 52) 5 37 2 39\| 6 49] 5 39} 2 34|| 6 48! 5 41} 2 25 6 40) 5 49] 2 10 
tr 6 51| 5 38] 3 49||-6 4815 40| 3 44/| 6 47| 5 42) 3 37)| 6 39) 5 49 3 16- 
Sa || 6 49] 5 39] 4 53)| 6 47) 5 41 4 47|| 6 45| 5 43] 4 41) 6 38) 5 50) 4 20 
| Ss 6 471 5 °40| 5 47|| 6 45| 5 43) 5 41/| 6 44) 5 44) 5 35)) 6 37 5 51| 6 17 
‘|| 6 46) 5 42} 6 30)| 6 44) 5 44 6 26|| 6 42} 5 45| 6 21|| 6 36) 5 52; 6 6 
6 45| 5 43\-rises || 6 42| 5 45] rises ||'6 41| 5 46) rises || 6 35) 5 53 rises 
6 43| 5°44|-7 6|| 6 41] 5 46| 7 7|| 6 40) 5 47) 7.9 6. 33) 5 54). 7 14 
| 6 41] 5 45| 8 23|| 6 39] 5 47] 8 23)| G 38) 5 48 8 23|| 6 32|. 5 54] 8 23 
6 40| 5 47| 9 37|| 6 38| 5 48) 9 36)! 6 36| 5 49] 9°34 § 31| 5 55| 9 30 
6 38] 5 48|10 49|| 6 36| 5 50/10 47|| 6 35) 5 50)10 44 6 30 5 56/10 35 
6 371 5 491. 6 35) 5 51/11 57/| 6 33! 5 51111 53 6 291 5 57111 39 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


ey enti M. <S. a Ot | as M.S: ry oh a. “ML -S. ae ore cara 
7 \12 14 13 13 {12 14 23 19 *|12:14. 2 25-112 13.17 
8 |12 14 16 14 |12 14 20 90 |12.-13 56!| 26 |12 13 7 
9 |12 14 19 15 |12 14 18 Q\ \12 13 49 Q7 \12 12 57 
10 |12 14 21 16 |12 14 15 22° 112 13 42 98 |12 12 47 

, 11 |12 14 22 17. «|12 : 14 11 23 +\12 ¥3 34 29 |12 12 36 
12 112 14 22 hiss ei bla & BE yg 94 112 13 26 


+ 
Twilight Ke 
- — 
Begins Ends ||Feb.| Begins — Ends Feb.| Begins ‘Ends 
ie ay ap eee oe H M,.j Him, |! mM. 


HH, M; F. 
4 QRS 1B og ped 
1 || gi} 5 15 | 712 
2 |} 21] 516 | 7 
4. |@tch, 6 16 [27 


a4 


535 | 652 || Lil 5 27 
5 31° |e 56 || 11 | 5 2% 


- MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


1H, 31M. P.M.| First Quarter........ LUD). 39) BH. © SEM. WR 
Ks 73 pi! | Ful Moon... 2002: 24 12 A6%9 ee 
Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 
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Ton ge 
; : ye ee ecpighe 
ime Conversions; Sunrise Corre 
Standard Time for Cities in the 
120 United States Cities from Local Mean Time 
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Astronomical—T 


- The Calendar in. 
ge eet pa ai calendar pages immediately preceding) _ 


Se " Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
| Use Calendar jor * “New York City Washington, D. C. 
es ; 7 as ae Sy 
M. 
oi. . i i +) Alabama — 
i dah Connecticut ie California (Centra 
Boisé city. add 45 Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 E {San #ran..... add 10 Pe be bdeinn 2 So “SUD 
Pocatello.....add 30 M |Hartford.....sub 9 Eb Golécade gomery .. 
gin h5 eee New Haven,..sub 8 E !co). Springs.. oM Ariz 7 
a 5 aa: . Maine linoi Denver... =... oM Phoenix... . ae 
Bs Portiand.....sub 19 Eb Curtaes rae 6 cp /Pueble.... <5; sub 2M 
_ Massachusetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce} Delawar apt 
Boston...,...sub 16 E Wilmington...add ~ 2 E Bate = Bee 
A he River. a es iS E Avian tanh 10 Cg Dee i eres he se: 
Jowell... . su 5 wee Washington...a : 4 ut 
3 Springfield. .. “sub 10 EB |Fort Wayne...sub 20 C eae ec Bry tr Gout h 
: eee gee 25:8 eieiee sae s 15 Ge Topeka. ean 23.C |Monterey....add 
Michigan Kokomo......sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce ete =e uF 
_ * Battle Creek..add 41 & |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky ; L 
bes, “Detroit... 2... add 32 E Frankfort....sub 20 C Florida 
_ * “Grand Rapids.add 42 E F Iowa a |Lexington....sub 22 C (Jacksonville. .add 
th : 4 Burlington....add 5 C teat bi7G * 
Seas __. Minnesota Cedar Rapids.add 7 Cb Louisville..... su ey West. . 
: Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce |Davenport....add 2 C Maryland Miam}. ~~. -- 
‘Montana Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore..:.add 6 E ‘ ¢ 
“Butte........add 30 Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb a= Atlanta......add- 
rok rh Missouri Augusta add 
hg , Jefferson City.add 9 C ye eae ah aa 
1 . Nebraska K Ci dd 186 Macon...... -add 34 
Albany. 5 E |{Lincoln......add 27 C |& Bait Hanis ge 13 Ge (Savannah... .add 24 
pap amte é E Qmaba-;.....add 24°C |RDMBENEIO-.--ace ee CF opininenl 
; uffalo. St. oko u L au 
Poughkeepsie. . 4E Nevada |New Orleans.. __ _0 
eee Saag 308-102 Carson City...sub 1 P |Streveport. .-add 
Syracuse... ... 55 _New Jersey Tico ee 
Nga CE ee 1E Atlantic City. sub 2 E Vidkatue = Soaerel 
nae North Dakota ‘Trenton... ;.. sub 1 Eb as oe 
-Bismarck.....add 43 North Carolina aoe ew Meaney 
eee Thkota Raleigh. ..... add 15 Bg [SSR oa 
.i...add 41 Cb Pennsylvania Oklahoma South Caroli 
; Faston....... add 1E_ |Muskogee....udd 21 Cg |Chatleston. . .add 2( 
4. Oregon RONG sum os add 20 Eb /Oxkla. City... add 30 Gg |Columbia....add 24 
,Portland...,.add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E ‘ Be. Fe 2 ee Cine ee eaes 
*Salem....... Ladd 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah Mamonis., : 
Mwachington Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake..... add 28 Mb|Nosnyille.. 
#3) ~Qlympia add 12 Pd Scranton..... add 3E ae Virginia ; a reset 
~ Seattle. Norfolk...... ad Ee . 
Be Rhode Island Austin.......add 31 
ponoxan Si : Proyidence....sub 14 Eb Peargite ae A Ee |Dall: add 
nee iby sconsin est Virginia 
/ Madison......sub 2 C Wyoming Charleston. ..add 26 
/ -Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 
ats _ Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- 
___ tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the 
result. is in Hastern standard time; for other cities, 
.. use the Calendar named at head of column and add 
or subtnact the given number of minutes; this gives 


the required standard time, which is Eastern, | the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


a b c d e 

D3 dae ad 8 s 
su a a add 17 sub 4 sub 7 
sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 8 
sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 ‘6 
sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 Li 
sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 2. 

0 0 0 | add 1 0 | sub 1 0 
Mera) sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 me 
add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 4 
add 2 sub 3 sub 6°] sub 11 add 3 add 4. 6 
add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 ‘8. 
add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 iF Qin 
add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add -4 add 7 ea) 
add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 9 
add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 -g) | 
add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add -6 A fe 
ad@® 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 5 
add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 oer} 
add . spb 5 pee : we ¥ add 1 add 1 1 
. a 0 S mee 
sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 gub 1 - ‘Sup 5 3 
sub 1 add 2 |, add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 5 
sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 WA 
sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 8 
sub 3 add 4 add 8 |. add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 


(orE—The same correction is applied’ to sunset as to 


stead of added and vice versa. sunrise, but in the opposite. 
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Bea. It is Never Too Cold to Snow alba 
Too cold to snow? ; Flakes fall when. the ai : = 
winter grips many parts of the. world in sub- i © Fig] ; air through wi 
ing temperatures, this age-old “true or false’ | bemperatere tee eet OF Slightly Tower. 


3 . the air usually holds 3 
bobs up'to test the lore of weather-wise ama-|to allow the flakes t¢ b epoes 

rs. It never ‘gets too cold to snow, but it fre- 3 S to become fat and 
too cold for snow to fallin “flakes.” gether, and the fall is likely to be hea’ 
iat 7 ae yaa , Wot . 
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F PHOMREORDRAMS rr) 
<0 BO SA FOO AN Ben Neos a 
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= ay RAbcasa aos aie nN BERARSSISESO zB 
@ |] SQANANANAAM coco gene xt Het HH HH aH 
= SS |<B 2 | SAAR ORAS Sea Se ASS as RBS BOSSI Os rats 3° 
-— = OTIS HHOAAD HH AMHTHSROARSTAM HH : a 
6B c 2 ie hen henhonhen ten! ? f soles Erase} ach tEeNIS TE Oe eee its i 
S| 6 | a5) 8 3 
Lod 
* a= nies 
s| a 16 & 
ro) >) ye cay 
a CH) ot. HH BOS ODDO H0D00H OID AOD OH oe ee een ee at ae at tl gi hat dl og ett Sod Sites CON GN ONBASGSONMONGINdoaisoceS ° 
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= f52 on on oor ro oO hee) 
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§ o Py) tt mite ++ te tte ott tH t+ tt ++ ++ 44+ 4+ H+ 4+ 440444 t+ Et Sette 6 2 
PO AE Se ie 
) DOD DS DID OID 1 O41 CO O09 Ps HID 19 LD SH Te OD OD 1D OD OD PO OD Ht 1A HOD OLD. AOD COTO IN 4 
2 oS a BS Be RD OS ARGS LARA AA AOA MAO OA Noor BRA ES OO 8 OO OO a a reat ce 7 et 
ats = ODI HO DOD ANOO HHNOOP DADO WN OOH ONO OME 10 DOM WONG OO Pe NGG R oy 
g 00 BET I iededabeeae tap epenatbel arer J DYDOAON GOA CSSA IB I NOY eS a PRGA B Pe SANA RRA SSSR PON SARNR SSS AOS is = 8 
2 i) Po aKa JOODOCONE EERE ERNE ENE 00NDNHLNNDNDOLAAAAAARAAAR RAMS PHSSSSSSSSSS SOSSS OMA AEN "| a 
Poe heeiee hee hoe hook oo loon han! ion Sooke hon han henhanhans 2 
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|g) és] = SANS RSS NBARAANARENENES PQS AEN SSIS ARAN RSA RIAN SE Go on OO RAN NORA ee 
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be 3 3 4 | 3 
x oO 8 Qn 5 4 oe Bi He re eae 
3 im 
o & 3 2) { ORs 
> ~ iy = — 
eS Ce hee UD OOD HAD CD OIA 4.09 HOO HOD ODIO OOOH MD Ne a ed edic dios ee 
‘o s Hoe BAPSDASIBGHHAN COD tit tics HOPASBOMBIGHRAN AY ios oe eetgte yw tre ease reLéaes #6 eo) fe aad a I ek Py epee Pee AG 
2 <i. 1 BEG | Atma AGH eA Coat st st a HOGA OR RO SGOT eS AID ISD UNDA INNO OD IIS He nic 3 
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: — ai) oe] See ee Ae oe er) Pe mA ~ 
a) "ep 4 2B tet tt RE RE he ee sede eh RE te, Et Ne ++ > ahs 
ig \¥ DH AOODARROONM BE OMEOW SHO WTO PTONOM AONE HAN ist 
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a LON Wri ANNO cdr NOD o &~ y, OAM ANAM OOMWONOO H : + 
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*_ Semi- iz. || 1947 Semi- 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter. 
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11 
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|| July 


Aug. 


SaA10000 50.0010 
ADH WAWON 
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00.00 60 60 00 00 C0 00 60100 00.00 


The Planets and the Selar System 


ie iar Dist. from Bai 

Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Mi 
Daily |Revolution 
Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum } 


87.96925| 43,355,000) 28,566,000 

4.70080} 67,653,000 66,738,000 

94,452,000) 91,342,000 

154,760,000} 128,330,000 

; 506,710,000) 459,940,000 

: 0 935,570,000} 836,700,000 

a2 231 30088. .93 1,866,800,000/ 1,698,800,000 

) cee Bot Gor .535/60187 .64 2'817,400.000)2'769.600,000 

: RAGOIN soos gare Sila ge ee en -325/90470. 4,300,000,000)2,750,000,000 


Jupiter oe 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus) 
ae : the Earth, 1; Mars, 2! 


2 - 
Kecentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital el Cit} 
of Revolution— Orbit to ine Joe 
Orbit* Days Ecliptic* 
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Mean Annual! Mean Lon Annual |— 
Longitude |Longitude of Sidereal tthe Aneogets |Sidereal 
at the Epoch*/|the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* 
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9 ” *Bpoch, January 0, 1947, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
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Semi-Diameter ~ 
At i Den- é 
At Unit |Mean Miles My dest Mass. | sity Axial 
| Dis- |Least|\(Mean | @=1. | B=1.|@=1-| Rotation 
tance — | Dist. | S.-D.) 2 
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emis (ie 2 
432196 1: She Ler get 0.26. 


a) 0. 
0 
1.0) 
0.6 
0.7 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2, 
0.2: 
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ts average distance f 5 
3,700, 000, 000 miles. : aes rm 
wy x | and Abbelion in 2114, It lies : 
Ge areca of pat abacrvec n anuary 1, 1947, 
2 ee Toone’ coy Le made on March 13, ene ance 
» 7850, Hts mass, aceorcing {9 § recent determination | Ascension and 23 
4 meth ods, is about &: 83. iF the: agree CO ae plea 
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} 3 b . 
The Moon’s Phases, 1947 (Standard Time) 
(A.M., light figures, P.M., black) 
y Eastero Gentral M t 
- Std. Time Std. Time Sa tine Sti Time ao 
Day ecg ated Gi Louis, New Denver, Salt |San Francisco} Paltbanice 
ork, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. Lake City, Etc./L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. ; 
H.M, H. M. H. M. 
11-47 19 47 9 47° 7 ie 3 M7 - 
9 56 8 56 7 56 6 56 4 56 
3 34 2 B4 1 34 12 34 1d 40 34 
7 6 7 5 7 a7 2-7 
10 50 9 50 8 50 7 50 
20,30 ¥ 5 50 
"|New Moon. $0 at 7 rar 40 
||First Quarter. . 4 12 3.12 212 1.12 27a ii 12 
|Full Moon.... 10 15 9 15 8 15 5 
: 1 28 12 28 11 28 16 28 598 
11 34 10 34 9 34 § 34 6 34 
11-15 10 15 9 15 § 15 6 15 
5 10 28 9 28 5 7 28 2 
3 9 23 § 23 553 5 33 2 33 
0 11 19 19 19 9 19 8 19 6 19 
7 5 18 418. (318 2 18 12 18 
4 11 53 10 53 9 53 
13 3 8 2°83 ifs is w2a 19 8 
20 8 4 7 44 6.44 5 44 “3 44 
26 Li 35 10 35 9 35 8 35 6 35- 
3 2 27 1.27 12.27. .| 2 
y 11 5 58 4 58 3 58 as 13 85 
lew Moon...| 18 4 26 3 26 2 26 1 26 11 26 
‘First Quarter..| 25 7 25 6 25 5 25 4 25 2 25 
3 5 38 4 38 3 38 ~38 238 
1i 2 St i 2t 3 4 Wik) Geo 
17 11 15 10 15 9 15 8 15 6 15 
24 5 54 4 54 3 54 2 54 12 54 
8 50 7 50 6 50 5 50 
3 22 2 22 4229 12 22 18 22 
New Moon... 6 12 5 12 4 12 3 12 112 _ 
First Quarte 7 40 6 40 5 40 4 40 2 40 
Bull Moon. 11 34 10 34 9 34 § 34 6 34h: 
10 57 9 57 8 57 7 57 Axi57 eu 
2 28 1 28 12 28 11 28 “9 28 
12 42 21d 11 42 10 42 9 42 7 42 
1 41 12 41 29d 11 41 10 41 841 .. 
5 29 429 3 29 2 29 1229 
1 10 12 10 13d 11 10 10 10 8 10 
8 if 7 it 6 il 5 il 3 it 
Full M 30:7 D7 17 12 10.7 
Last Quarter.. 124 2 T1638 Tee) 9 3 77S 
New Moon... ree 2% _ 2 Pe? aw: 10 1 
First Quarter. . 444 3 44 2 44 1 44 11 44 
|Full Moon... - 3 45 2 45 1 45 12 45 27a 10 45 
a ee 7 a 
7 55 6 55 5 55 4 55 2 55 
7 53 6 53 553 4 53 2 53 
12 43 11 43 19 43 9 43 7 43 
327 2 29 1 27 12 27 10 27 
Tire Moon 


circuit around the earth; 1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 


or average jlength is 27 


rs 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
the sun, 


= the lunar month—that is, the 


“The orbit’s form is that of a ‘serpentine curve. 


stance from the earth according to 
Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
however, may reach 252,710 
t distance -to which the moon 
pproach the arth is 221,463 miles. , 
‘diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
her distance from the earth the sum of the 
radii of the earth an moon—Vviz., 3.963 and 


a MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1947, f 
. (Eastern Standard Time): 


jarly because-of the elliptical orbit. 
rotation is regular and this produces what is called 


first around the east 

west side of the moon. 
The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 

tide-raising power of moon and sun is 11 to 5. 


Perigec, 1947 


“Apogee, 1947 


D. H. TE, D H. 
AM, | July.1... 217 6 P.M. || January... .18 “12 P.M. | July......- 31 1 A.M. 
Aw 15 3 A.M.|| February. “M. | August... ..27 11 A.M. 
M.|September..12 6 A.M _March. “wi. | September..24 2 A.M. 
“| October.... 9 1 pre UA ‘wc | October....21 10 P.M. 
- | November... 3 eA. ‘M.| November..18 6 P.M. 
4 ‘November. . 30. mee ae M.| December..16 1 P.M. 
| December. .28 id ; 


oon is said to in perigee 
and in Re eced when 


The average time for perigee to perigee, or from 
d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known 4s 


nearest approacn of the surfaces of the two bodies . ¥ 


‘ipration in longitude’ which permits us to see 
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_ To find the.time when star is on meridi 
/ — Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if nersseary ace Me oun. table 
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Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1947 
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‘Planeiary Configurations, 1947 
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Astronomical—Eclipses; Mornin 


\ THREE ECLIPSES DUE 
“Two of Sun, One of Moon . 
‘In the year 1947 there will be three eclipses, 
two of the Sun and one of the Moon. 
“Tt. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, May 20, 1947, not 
visible in the United States. It is visible as a 
' partial eclipse over South America, except thie 
‘extreme northwestern part, and over Africa. The 
i path of totality begins in the Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of Chile near Santiago, crosses South 
_ America, the Atlantic Ocean and Africa, ending 
in Kenya on the east coast of Africa. 


". CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
eh te Greenwich Mean Time 


fie ied is ' ash) i. 
EBelipse.: begins +:)...0....---.- May 20 11 10.8 a.m. 
Central eclipse at local ap- 

r ‘parent; noon.:./-)......-- May 20 1 35.1 p.m 
_» Central eclipse begins......May 20 12 9.4 p.m. 
Central eclipse ends....... May 20 ~3 25.3 p.m. 
Eclipse ends ....-.4.- May 20 4 23.8 p.m. 


I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, June 3, 1947, 
not visible in the United States. The beginning and 
théjending are visible generally in Europe except 
e northwestern part, Africa, the South Atlantic 
ean, Poe ane northern and northeastern 
parts, the Indian Ocean, Antarctica, the western 
_ and southwestern parts of the Pacific Ocean, and 


in, Australia. 


) and Ev 
-* Kelipses i 


Ue ane _ LOCAL STANDARD TIMES 
. November 12, 


eni 
1947 Reese: 
.. CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE 


Greenwich Mean Time 


Roe, 


a 


Moon enters umbra ... 
Middle of the eclipse 
Moon leaves’ umbra 
Moon leaves penumbra... -. 


Thes magnitude of the eclipse is 0.024 of 
Moon's. diameter. * “ 


" - ! 

III, An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, Novemb' t 
12, 1947, visible in the United States. It is visibi 
as a partial eclipse over the western and souther 
parts of North America and the northern part : 
South America. The path of the annulus begil 
in the north central Pacific Ocean, proceeds sout 
across the Pacific an ends in Brazil. — ' 
3 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE — 
Eastern Standard Time .. 

ad. he r 

Eclipse begins........November 12 1 
Central ecipse begins. .November 1 

Central eclipse at ? 
local apparent noon November 12 
Central eclipse .ends..November 12 
Eelipse> ends...:...... November 12 
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i AM, Light Fig. |“i38 
Pe P.M. Black Fig. | tude = 
Place - = Place a 
i , Be- Be- 
iv gin- | Mid-| End- 
§ ning} dle | ing’ 
“ ae ‘ h. m.j/h, m.jh. m. 
Hono, (Ti FE es oe 6 51] 7 58). 9 14] 0.62/|Little Rock, Ark... ......: 
Juneau, Alaska. . 9 4! 9 54)10 45} 0.23]|Baton Rouge, La 
2}11 .5)12 23) 0.39!)New Orleans, La 
11 6/12 25) 0.39]|Jackson, Miss 
11 6/12 22] 0.37|/Tuscaloosa, Ala 
11 15)12 36] 0.39||Montgomery, Ala 
11 9/12 22] 0.33||Nashville, Tenn 
11 3/12. 7| 0.28)|Tallahassee, Fla 
Mv 11 3/12 3) 0.24/|Atlanta, Ga 
he 12 14) 1 15).0.22)|/Panama, Panama 
on 12 30) 1 46) 0.31|/Columbia, S. © 
: 12 30) 1 42) 0.28/|/Raleigh, N. C 
‘ } 12 25) 1 25) 0.21|}Charlottesville, Va 
Rp elena Monty... oh. 12 22) 1 10) 0.14)/Richmond, Va 
Be: Santa Ke, N. Mlys....... 2|12 44) 1 47) 0.20]|Washington, D. C 
%, Denver, Colo .0. °.8'...3:. 11 51\12 42) 1 34! 0.14 ; 
Mt. Locke, Texas.:...... 1245] 1 56| 3 7| 0.25 
- Austin, WROKES ial at cca 1 11] 2 16) 3:18 0.20||San Juan, P. R..:..... 


ic Sa MORNING STARS 

_ Mercury—Jan. 1 to Jan. 23; March 8 to May 15; 
July 14 to Aug. 28; Nov. 5 to end of rnd 
Venus—Jan. 1 to Sept, 3. 

Mars—Jan. 6 to end of year. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to May 14; Dec. 1 to end of year, 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to Jan. 26; Aug. 5 to end of year. 
ar ed SP. 


ty 4. i 
The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
Lali gases which envelops the earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present in 
the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent 
Aa are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, 


; ae 


ce itidependently of the other gases and vari 
nm amount from practically zero to &n extreme Eo 


re exerted by the ai 
8 exerted from within 
Wwe see the gases. We 


may 


as - Morning and Evening Stars, 19 


oa The Atmosphere _ ae 


Bees t Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


Other constitutents, | 


ton, and xenon. Howeyer, there is al 
on, 3 7; ways a 
all amount of water vapor in the air. It occupies { 
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EVENING STARS 


Mercury—Jan. 23 to March 8: 5 
Aug. 28 to Nov. 5. oe wey. i 


Venus—Sept. 3 to end of ye he 
Mars—Jan. 1 to Jan. 6. pat ‘:. 7 
Jupiter—May 14 to Dec. 1.” we 


Saturn—Jan, 26 to Aug. 5. |. 


are aware of their pr 
aa as wind pe 
ir, of course, is easil r 
therefore, is greatest aed tyke euee 
because the air 
) lev 
eight-hundredth 


creases bec 
above decr 
,. The tem 
Surface of 


Above 1! 


‘little with heig! 


creasin ht, 


Informati 


creasing hei 
conditions at higher es 


Values observed at selected points, reduced 


Vashington 25, D. C.) 


Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations; The Aurora 
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71 


Table of Magnetic Declination 


to January 1946; also the annual change. 


plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declin ti i i 
Specially prepared for the World Almancc in t B Senna, aoe F Ue Cy Gesdatteonyert 
Further information may be obtained by mee reeaing. whe Director, %. BF Oey and Gendatie Saban: 


S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


? Ap- | Ap- |Decl'n| An , 
State Station — prox Jan. | Chg.|| st Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n | An. 
. : Nye 7 4 ate Station rox.| prox. | Jan. |Chg. 
ceo Lat. | Long.|''1946 | * at. |Long.| 1946 - 
Ala...Hurtsville..... 34 44| 86 35|'4 18E] ~ 0 a Slee el bres : 
; Mobile... .- “180 42| 88 09| 5 14E] 0 Deena ; ri 58 17 ts 3 of E a3 
$4 Montgomery... |32 22| 86 18) 3 04E 0 |/Ohio. . Cincinnatt. 39 08| 84 31| 0 445 +f 
‘Ariz,..Nogales....... 31 21/110 56|13 38E) —2 “Cleveland. ©; :.|41 28] 81 37| 4 52W BE 
* Prescott....... |34 32|112 27|14 31E| —2 Oeyenbus. 2714003] 82 59| 1 saw] —1 
Bier o> "|32 44(114 37\14 42 EB] —2 |lokla..Atoka......--. 34 23| 96 09| 9 00E| 0 
Ark.. Little Rock... .|34 47| 92 18| 710E) 0 SSERYIS oa nae: oF 23| 97 251 9 55E| 0 
@alif..Los Angeles. : -|34 05|118 15/15 37 E| —2 |\oreg Porttand "ha 38 3tl1d2 4322 375] —3 
Sacramento... . |38 32)/121 30/16 51 E|) —2 Pa...-Harrisburg.... |40 15| 76 53) 8 29W| 0 
San Diego..... 32 42/117 13|14 58E) —2 HMiedelpbia. (39 57| 75 12| 9 47w| 0 
San Francisco. .|37 48|122 28|17 39 E| —2 Pittsburgh..-. .|40.29| 80 01) 5 30W| —1 
Colo..Denyer....... 39 461104 54/14 00E| —2 ||R. 1. . Providence... - 41 46|.71 28|14 42W| 0 
‘Conn... Hartford... .-: £1 47| 72 42|13 25W| 0. ||S..C’..Charleston...... |32 46| 79 49] 1 34w] 0 
: New Hayen.... |41 19) 72 55|12 23W 0 ***Golumbia......|34-02] 81 03] 0 04E 0 
Pret. Dover. ..:..-:- 39 09| 75 31| 8 47W| 0 |\S.D..Plerre....-..-: 44 22|100 21|11 56E| —2 
D. C.. Washington....|38 53| 77-00] 7 00W| 0 Ao Wark One c 45 23| 97 23|10 33] —1- 
Fila Jacksonvilte.. ..|30-22| 81 40| 104) —1 ||Tenn. Knoxville... -. 42 271 83 57| 0 30w| 0 
Key West..... 24 33} 81 48) 2 52E) —2 rerplils Oe le oo 
Tallahassee 30 26; 84 18) 2 36E 0 Nashville 3295 ries 
nGa,...Atlauta......- 33 44|°84 22| 1 38E 0 |/Texas. Austin 919E 0 
; Savannah 32 01| 81 04| 0 24E] 0 “El Paso 12:31E| <b 
Idaho.Boise......-.. 43 37|116 12]18 52E) —3 Galveston 839K] 0 
“ail, .. ‘Chicago... .. '|41 47| 87 35| 2 28EP 0 Houston 39 9 01E| OO 
" Springfeld.....|39 50) 89 39, 3 53) , 0 San Antonio. . _|29 29|-98 32| 9 59E) —1 
ind.. Fort Wayne... |41 06| 85 08) 0 48W 1 |lutan..O ++ 129 45 lii7 B8l17 245] —3 
©, Gndianapolis. .. |39 48| 86 12) 0 39H) +¢ Salt Lake City. |40 47|111 52|16 36] —3° 
Towa. Des Moines... . |41 36] 93 34| 7 22E/ 0 |\vt.. . Burlington. 44 28| 73 12|14 57W| —1 
CokUK..~.. - 40 23|.91 23] 5 26E) 0 Montpelier. ...|44 16] 72 32|16 31W| 0 
Kan. . Ness City 38 28| 99 54|11 13E| —1 |/Va..: “Lynchburg. “*1137°94| 79 08] 4 O7W. 0 
ie orcks: 39 02| 95 43) 9 10E/ 0 Norfolk. ......|36 52| 76 16| 6 20w| 0 
Ky... Lexington 38 02| 84 30/0 O7 E} +1 Richmond. ..-. 37 33). 77 29| 5 383W} 0 
: Louisville 38 14| 85 42| 0 40E| +1 |lwash/Olympia.......|47 03/122 53/22 58 B} —3 
=> Padueah.. ::..|37 03) 88 36) 4 20H) +8 Walla Walla, ..|46 04/118 23/20 53 E) —3 
“Ta... Baton Rouge... |30 24] 91 10) 6 55E) 0 tw. Va Charleston... ..|38 21] 81 38) 3 13W} 0 
7 New Orleans... |/29 56] 90 08) 6 19E 0 Wheeling...... 40 04| 80 40| 2 44w| —-1 
=~ ‘Shreveport 33 98| 93 42| 7 50E| 0 |lwis.. .La Crosse.....|43 50] 91 14) 429B) 0 
‘Maine. Bangor......-. 44 48| 68 48|19 37W 0 Madison. .....|43 04| 89 25| 3 52E 0 
mee easeport «+ 44-55) 67 OOi2t AoW) O:|| Milwaukee. ‘11/4 o4| 87 $31 2 8B] 
Md... apaHpONS, Poke 38 59 16 30 7 41W 9 20. LMOFERNE Put! ae 41 on 10 114 29E 2 x 
ee pottimore:.:-- 139 48) 26 301, jaw| (0 || TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENS 
f Pittsfield Dass 42 26| 73 15/13 43W 9 EE ea 
1 30W;| -1 ute) arbor... ca 
ae o Duteh Harbor.. |35 53|166 32/15 52B| —2 
0 30E 0 BAL clea 51 59/182 28| 5 51B| —3 
7 00E| —1 Kodiak... ...’.. 57 48|152 22/23 28H] —2 
7 36E| —1 St. Michael. ...|63 29]162 01/19 28) —4 
6425] 0 BiiKa ee rss oe 57 03/135 20|29 31H] —3 
5 53E Q |}Canal Zone 
700E} 0 Colony. {. ve +s 9 21] 79 57| 4 49H} —4 
8 57E| 0 ||T. H..Hilo....... ‘119 44/155 04}10 39 EB) +2 
4465] -0 Honolulu. 21 18/157 52|11 45 BH} +2 
8 31E| —4 ||P. 1...Manila... 14 34/120 59) 0 58E| +1 
§ 3h E| 2a |\P. Re-Ponee....:....|18°02| 68 38) 8 5iw| +5 
8 58E| —1 San Juan.....,118 27! 66 08! 6 10W! +5 
Be ec grl| cee ee 
59 E| —2 CUBA 
31w|. 0 
23W| 0 |/Guba..Havana....... 33 09) 82 21; 3 26H) —1 
LE see Santiago... ..- \30 ool 75 46! 0.148) —2 
17w| 9 
26w) 1 EXTREME VALUES 
26w| — 
b Maine Van Buren..... be 10} 67 57|22 34W| —1 
0 ||AlaskaDemarcationPt. 69 39/141 00138 10 E| —7 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 
Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
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The Aurora 


Magnetism, Carnegie 


Institution of Washington 


two. hundred miles above. the Earth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light-of aurorae 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 


nitroge 


sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
the Earth’s magnetic field show that 


the sun 


atmosphere is largely determined by the Gncifent 
ultra-violet light ape 


mechanism. 


has shown that it is 
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earth’s rotation 
the stars to ap- 
in the 


Time is the measurement of the 
on its axis. This rotation causes 
pear to cross the. Sty from east to west, 
same manner as the Sun. ; 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun ie aE eae set nae the 

ear because of the Earth’s. journe r d it. 

4 The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 

\ are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of 
from a point in 
equinox. That poin 
stars, : re 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day, 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. | ~ 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. fi 

The longest: apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

' Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
_dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 


is the same. 

: TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 
Souree: Smithsonian Physical 
The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 
The observations come. from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
‘transits of Mercury,‘ the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
ites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 

earth rotation seem the only explanation, 
This may be dué to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
* that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 


centuries, 5 


the stars are commonly reckoned 
the sky known as the vernal 
¢ moves very slowly among the 


RM Source: 
. “The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
24 hours,”’ says the National Bureau of Standards, 
“‘sives a time change of 1 hour for every 15°: of 
longitude.. That is, if observations were made on 
the-transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
. differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
wwould be decreased in the same proportion. 
“Since the distance around the earth is less at 
points not on the Equator than .at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, 
at the Equator, +a difference of about 17 miles 
makes a time difference of 1 minute, while in the 
* latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time.” 
Although the United States has used standard 
timre since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
when Congress directed the Interstate’ Commerce 
“Commission to establish limits for the varjous time 
ail Le Aa couney, 
e Unite ates is divided into four st 
time zones, each approximately 15° of Ibeecnas 
‘width. All\places in each zone use, instead of their 
_. own local time, the time counted from the transit 
,, of the ‘“‘mean sun” across the meridian which 
_ ‘passes through the approximate center of that zone 
These time zones are designated as Eastern. 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these Zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective. 
jy. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7; and 8 hours, respectively 
“the, Eastern and the Genie Ogundary, between 
sth 1 e 
Bastar va Time: entra, Dline - aones. se 
ungannon, Va.; Bristol, Tenn.: A : 
Franklin, N.\0.; "Apalachicola, sa aama aed 
e: Ing. municipalities located 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
‘Time Zones use Central Standard Time: 
| Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.: 
i gee Kans,; Plainville, Kans.;. Ellis Kans, 
All other Rae on this boundary use Mountain 
‘~All municipalities on the bound: 
” I ary b 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zines ike Mattie 


‘Asiepuainindl Time; Standard and Daylight Saving Time 


Astronomical Time . 
Source: National Bureau of Standards; 


Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


National Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


tate Commerce Commission ae | 
eae a two kinds of ‘time = 
Its maximum value e 
The difference bei 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctl 


value is only a little over a second, 
daily change is a little more than a 


a second. Ligiens 

On account of the fact that this difference is 50; 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories,s 
including the Naval Observatory, 
employ mean equinoctial time in 
rates of precision clocks. _ 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 om 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interya% 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu-¥ 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, anc 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the) 
seasons depends, is the interval between two Con+ 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 36 
days, 5: hours, 48. minutes and 46 seconds. Th 
Tropical Year is not of: uniform length; it is novi 
Slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second pep 
century, but this variation will not always con} 
tinue. = 
THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 


The-greatest apparent change is the loss or gai 
One sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000) 
Tidal friction should make the earth rotate mo 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is abou 
1.4 x 1019 ergs per second. 
The earth’s rotation from this cause should hav 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 4 
The moon should continue to recede until i 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s Totay 

tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 
The moon should then gradually approach. th 
breaking uw 


of 


4 


earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s 
(about twice the earth’s radius), 
possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., whit 
uses Pacific Standard Time. s 
The adoption of standard time by any State h’ 
no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, | 
the control of these boundary lines rests with t) 
interstate Commerce Commission. After holditt 
hearings in Georgia, the Commission. officia 
“moved the boundary line westward to place t? 
entire State of Georgia in the Eastern Zone, 


Feb. 9, 1942. The President informally suggest#| 
designating the times as Eastern War Time (HW 
Central. War Time (CWT), Mountain War ‘Til 


light saving time, while others, under local Ovt: 


e 
10 hours slower; G 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 1015, hours slower; Bans 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines, § ho 
faster; Puerto Rico,.4 hours slower; Samoa, 
hours lower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower tt 
casa tin t of Co in 191 
laska time, by act of Congress 8 was fi 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slo 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four tis 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150° 
165°W, 8 hours. 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 h 
slow, respectively... ee 
Standard time Boe are transmitted. from |: 


U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (A: 4 
and over wires to vanious points “using fins se { 
i ba Fal poe ae Bis : by. 


a + 


or 


ope 


aie 
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_ Astronomical—Standard Time Zones; Army-Navy Time — POA 
= aes anni, a = : : : mars. 
Standard Time Zones ‘of the World 
= i ‘Source: United States Hydrographic Office 


tandard time for the world, as in the case of longitude, is reckoned from Greenwich, England, which 
i ognized as the Prime Meridian. The world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, each 15°. 
, or one hour in time apart. The meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the center of the 
fal zone, and the zones to the eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix ‘‘minus’’ © 
cating the number of hours to be subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. The zones to the 
;ward are similarly numbered, but prefixed “‘plus’” showing the number of hours that must be — 
added to get Greenwich time. While these zones apply gnerally to sea areas, it should be noted that : 
é standard time maintained in many countries does not coincide with zone time. A graphical © 
sentation of the zones is shown on the Time Zone Chart of the World published by the U. S. 
‘ographic Office, Washington, D. C. : as PT 


International Date Line . ee 


‘The International Meridian Conference, held in} When crossing this line in a westerly direction — 
ington, D. C., (1884) established as the | Gi. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the _ 
Time meridian, from which time was to be! date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, |in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
England. .The meridian 180° from this prime | longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. |) 
meridian was made the International Date Line,| The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
pa creer Er eed — i an Popa gee Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the ~— 
3 a East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
from the 180th meridian at, some places. The | tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the .180° meridian again until 5° ‘Me 
N.: thence | below the equator, when it bends to the east toward ~*~ 
south- | the Samoan Islands which are left to the east anc Ary 
N., thence southeasterly | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
. thence southerly | south on’ the meridian of 172°30/ W., east of — 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°30’ S., 
thence the line continues southwesterly to the 
180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly on” a 


Near 
hee ie 


51°30’ 
( 7 the 180th meridian to 60° S. 


ea 


af 


te 1, y pry 
J * ese +e 

‘Standard Time Differences—New York and Foreign Cities — 

{t 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is hay 


7 be M. 12.00 NOON)| Shanghai...) 1.00 4. 
£90 | eee: 530 ae .| 5.00 P.M. ||Singapore.. -| 12,20 A. 
7.00 6.00 P.M. 5.00 p.m. ||Stockholm .} 6.00 P. 
nd... 5.00 eee. | 6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. || Sydney 5 
‘| 8.00 8.00 A.M. 5.00 P.M. (N. 8. W.)] 3.00 a. 
“|12:00 map. || Delhi........ 0.30 P.M. il 1,00 a.M.*||Teheran....| 8.30 P. 
;/12.30 1 5.00 pM. || Mexico City.|11.00 a.m. |/Tokyo...... 2.00 A. 
“| 5.00 0:00-4.a. || Montevideo..| 1.30 p.m. -|| Valparaiso. .| 1.00 P. 
pause 6.00 4:20 pm. ||Montreal....|12.00 Noon|| Vancouver. .| 9.00 A. 
112. 6.00 p.m. || Moscow...-. 8:00 p.m. ||Vienna.....| 6.00 P.M. 
+}10: 1.00 p.m. || Oslo......-- 6.00 P.M. Warsaw....| 6.00 P.M. 
‘| 6: 2'00 NoON|| Paris......-- 5.00 P.M. || Wellington ; 
1) 5. 6.00 p.m. |\|Perth....... 1.00 A.M.*|| -N.Z..>.. 5.00 A.M 
a 6.30 A.M. 2°00 p.m. || Winnipeg...|11.00 A.M. 
6. 1.00 A.M.*||Rome....... 6.00 P.M. || Yokohama, | 2.00 a.M. 
s| 1.00 P.M. ||Istanbul..... 7,00 P.M. Zurich.....- 6.00 P.M. 
8.00 P.M. (Chile). ...1 1.00 P.m. ; 


\ ‘ Pd 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities lod ¥ 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


n the cities of the United States are: 


Eastern Standard Time, the clocks i 


= 


> y 
o'clock U. S. 


1L00AM 
) 12.00 NOON | | Galveston, Tex..-.-- 11.00 a.m. Omaha, Neb....--.-+- x ‘wy 
Poi sta 12°00 noon || Philadelphia, Pa... ..{12.00 NOON 
iw fo ean 12.00 Noon | |H ne 11.00 ae Plutsburgb, ba 13.00 Roos 
: ~ {11.00 A.M. ortland, Or .00 A.M. | 
Ree aan 42 OO ROON ‘\1100 am, || Providence, R. I 12.00 Noon 
**} 1200 Noon 1 1]-900 a.m. é 
Louisvi ge ateioe eran aM Oona : 
, Tenn, .s. <3 A .M. i A 
eeu be: Wis....--|11-00 A.M. Salt Lake City, .|10. 
Minneapolis, '*7/11,00 a.m. || San Francisco, Cal'x33 Ab 
yi ™. ||Newark, New Jersey. .|12.00 NOON - ==11+|12.00 NOON. 
bttcces he: New Haven, Conn... 12.00 1254] 9.00 A.B 
We New York, N. Y¥.....|12- : ay 100 A. 
New Orleans, La..--- 11,00 A.M. v D. C 00 NOON ‘ 
Norfolk, Va.-.------ 12,00 NOON 3 j ey 
$ ‘ . « 


\ ae git 
‘Army-Navy 24-Hour Clock System for Time 
Pera & 949).| time of 7.52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
Waited ‘States LAMY. Kaede whee! a 32 minutes past midnight. Under the new system = 
hour clock system, a SYSter on the English | the common time standard is divorced from the 
avy and which is patterned © q | local, time area, in the handling of messages from ~ 
"of beginning the day. at midnight and | one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
sring the hours around the clock, Thus 8 | sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. | long distance messages Greenwich time is the 


system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the | standard. 


= 2 as F 


7A Astronomical—Winds and Velocities; Weather Signals Neo ear 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 4 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the United States Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 


si ysiin sana Hee 


eee 
Designa- Miles per) Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 

tion hour tion hour tion hour tion hour 
Calm....... Less than 1 | Moderate....... 13 to 18| Strong..:...... 25 to 38 | Whole gale..... 55 to 75 
Light. siveaye s+. 1 tO 7 | Fresh. 222.0. : 19 to ae) Gale.t: F228. 39 to 54| Hurricane..... Above 75 
Genie a ares st 8 to 12 : 


“Cyclone is the name applied to a system of|the winds revolve in a direction opposite to the 
winds circulating about a center of low barometric |-hands of a clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and 
, i fall, which accounts for whole sections unscathed — 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow Mone a path’ of demolished « bulldines ates 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole | -\5; &, ae: . 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles or more | 4 “hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied — 
an hour. The direction in equatorial lattitudes is | hy low barometric pressure and high winds which 
from east to west and in northern lattitudes from | sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
west to east. In a cyclone the wind rotates around | more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
the center in a direction opposite the hands of! shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
a clock, diameter. Hurricanes usually move. toward the ~ 
A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more ; west or northwest: of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. | 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to} When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 
30 miles in length. The tornado is generally ac- | to 30 degrees North lattitude the direction of the 
companied by a funnel shaped cloud around which! motion usually changes to northeast. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles An Hour) ‘ 


Source: United States Weather Bureau: wind velocities in true values 


a 


Stations Ave |High Stations Avg. jHigh | Stations Avs.|High ~ | 
Miles} Miles Miles) Miles Miles) Miles 
* Albany, N. Y....... ; 9 59 ||Key West, Fla....... 10 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa........ 10 56 
- Atlanta,.Ga...... eee CLO 51 \||Knoxville, Tenn. .... 59 ||Point Reyes, Calif...]| 18 
Bismarck, N. Dak...| 10 60 ||Louisville, Ky.. | 58 ||Portland, Me... 10 48 


12 73 ||Memphis, Tenn. 58 |'Rechester, N. Y 


t— 


87 | St. Lo 


uis, Mo... .-.. 
78 | Salt Lake City, Utah. 
87 | San Diego, Calif 


© 
8 
5 
E 
be, 
BS 
= 


N. se 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


HONUWOINOCOOMOS] 
i 
= 


9 
1 
; 
hicago, 11 65 ||Montgomery, Ala... . San Francisco, Calif. . 9 50 
Cincinna' 5 7 43 ||Mt.Washington,N.H.| 2 188 } Albuguerque, N. Mex. 9 68 
Cleveland, Ohijo......| 13 61 ||Nashville, Tenn...... - 58 | Savannah, Ga....... 9 73 
Denver, Colo 7 53 ||New Orleans, La.... . 66 | Spokane, Wash...... 6 42 
Detroit, Mich 11 67 ||\New York City, N. Y.} 1 81 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.} 14 | 84 
Ft. Smith, A 7 57. ||North Head, Wash...| 1 95 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11 65 
Galvesto ‘ 11 71 |'Omaha, Nebr........ 73 || Washington, D.C.... 7 53 
Helena, Mont. ...... 8 56. |\Pensacola, Fla....... 1 91 |; 
Jacksonville, Fla... .. 9 58 |\Philadelphia, Pa... .. 10 | 68 |! 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 


Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- 

Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year 
JANUATY . 6. wees 66 Ww 26 TSZSr hi Duly: cee ws spl 68 nw 23 1914 4 
February........ 73 sw 22 1912 |jAugust......... 51 se 24 1933 
WMATCH 5. jc aie ee 70 nw 28 1919 ||September...... 81 nD 14 1944 
PAD Y ia Peo) ete ware’ s 65 nw 23 1912 |/October......... 65 nw 10 1925 
INERVERMe Ss ce oiog's's 69 nw 27 1914 ||November....... 61 nw 1 1833 
1 a eee 67 | uw 10 1933 ||December....... i) nw 26 1915 


Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing | ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- | 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
settled weather. in Winter, lower in Summer. , 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- Winds about a low are deflected slightly toward 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move| the center and shift in a counter-clockwise direc- ~ 
across the country from a westerly quarter, passing | tion; while, from highs, they diverge and shift in a 
-off to the northeast. The average speed of lows! clockwise direction. y ; 


Weather Bureau Signals 


Source: United States Weather Bureau ° q 
Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere | low a square red flag with black centre displayed py 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. | d@y, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
No lantern display of small craft warnings is made | Played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
at night. of violence with S. W. winds. 


Northwest Storm Warning—A white 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above | ahove a square red flag with pluck svenieta displayed 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by| by day, or a white lantern above a red lantern: ' 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- | displayed by night, indicates the approach of a 
ep A Ben Mion Fr ete 3 Pg approach of,a storm eters mi: violence with N. W. winds. . 
. Ez, 5 urricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two s : 
. Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below | flags, red with black centres, one boc the oiier: s 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by | displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white |/ 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in-| lantern between, displayed by night. indicate the ). 
dicates the approach of a storm of violence with | approach of a storm of tropical origin accompanied 
8S. E. winds. by winds of whole gale or hurricane force. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


_____Barometer ss {__ Wind from Weather Indicated f 
High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature’ ch: ( 
High pp cote peel Sha = ef an eee Les warmer sate Lai eb pao doen bes 
’ ‘air ani wly 4 
Sinae Ruins tery, |g be | (Rain Win Me es aa oe 
‘ f y 0 nereasing wind od 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in i to 18 Pier aee eta aoe af 
High ant jailing popialy By ae wt Perr yan with rain in 12 hours, - + 
ry ummer— inds, fair. — irs. 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE Summer—rain in 12 to 24 poueia Tain in 26 eae 
; nter—rain or snow and ; 
Low and falling slow) SE to NE » {Rain will continue ene oF kien Ligon : 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. _ 
Low and rising ent S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. ei ere 
Low and falling rapidly | S to E Severe storm soon, clearing and ‘cooler in 24 hours mand 
Low and falling rapidly | Eto N wove gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter }. 
cold wave. hy Sa 


Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. 


sah 5 
) 
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% . eno ae ae +> we 
aia, Polar Star, Comets, Meteors” 
Notable Telescopes Sa 


eal telescopes are of two kinds, re-| 60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4842- re 
tin: inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell ~~ 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3944-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 37!-inch, SQb-,: ay4 
servatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann: |” 
Arbor: 36=inch, of the University of California, in. « 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, — 
The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile; 36- © 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A ~ 
new. 82-inch refiector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is* © 
on Mt, Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed + 


f 


' “refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected | jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer-— 
eid the side or after passing through a hole in | largest in the world, is for the California Institute . 
principal mirror. of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located 
maror, far less perfect glass is required and re-| north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast “ts 
_ For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. Y. It is expected to ics 
7 be i , ‘ = eS ie ad Sakae 
Reh ward Are=0-inths in use sometime in 1947 a 
has a glass of Pyrex. ms ; 
A 14-inch reflector is being made for the new f 
a. The 


 again*by.a secondary mirror and comes to a focus] sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
Since the rays of light do not pass through the|on Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. | Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was ar Sera 
better than refractors. ; : ea 
The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Ope = i. 
z ees a 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. T 


s, h, Royal Observatory, | new Observatory outside of Ann Arbo. 
reenwich. England; 30-inch photographic re- * i 
‘tor of the University_of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; t 1 
he 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, | Airica: two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and a 167) 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, the 26-inch re- Harvard Observatory; the 10-inch Bruce Felesoopey ‘od 
tor of Yale University, at Johannesburg, South | at the Yerkes Observatory; and the twin 20-i 
Lat (ae. i at the University of California. - ae va 
ton ‘The , largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- _ 
et lop Observatory, University of Toronto, at | portional to the area of its lens or mirror.-The 
chmond Hill, 12 miles,north of Toronto. Can.; | 40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 
-inch,.in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, | light forty thousand times that received by the eye. _ 
ie 69-inch, -Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution; Mt. Wil-| tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the — 
., Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard: | large lens to that of the eyepiece. a 
a cr 
“ oe : 
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: Polar Star, 1947 arts 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 
Upper | Pole Upper Pole | Upper 
Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date . Transit _| 
M.S. pie ee \H, M.S. ee aT. MLS. ABR 
. 3 43 P.M.|0°58 55)|/May. 1j11 10 26 A.M.|0 59 13||Sept....1| 3 8 58 A.M, i 
1.12 P.M.)0 58 53 [June . 119 8 54A.M_|0 59 21//Oct.....1) 1 11 24A.M.) i 
40 34. P.M./0 58 56||July.....1 11 30 AM. 0 59 24||Nov....:1|11 5 Et ; (Y 
Nearicl § 21P.Ml0 59. 4)/Aug.....1| 5 10.17 A.M.\0 59 22) \Dec.....1! 9 7 36P.M.10 3 rd 


‘Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. |.upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit. ite 
Soe hg aie eee Tee eanei Rio bay rat an while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h: 
a Tatitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest | 56m. after upper transit and 6h. he age saves { 

tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before ! transit. 4 ao 


| elonga f 
oa ; M pnp! 2 ae 
a Comets, Meteors i See 
- De A j ‘of the nineteenth A comet increases in brilliancy as it approache: 
P sonal Bia tne Shes? comeee m the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are. 6 
~ century and is known as the typical comet. In| three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the aude. f 
er, 1858, its tail reached halfway ‘from the} js supposed to be composed of stones or particl ot 

m to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years.. | dust. One can see stars through comets. © Ve 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES | 


Long. of| Eronr ry 


A Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
Due to In of helion ion tion to )Node on|Node_ 
Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Peri 
: ; Deg. Deg. 
5.50 1941 1.33 4.90 3 229 
etd 6.83 1886 106 6.16 45 
4.91 1902 0. 4.94 18 215 
7.42 1843 1.60 5,97 11 206 
3.30 | . 1786 0.34 2.22 12 335 ly 
6°37 1915 1.56 3. 52 16 114 
5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 
7.50 1933 2.48 5.16 10 189 
5.44. 1916 1.34 4.84 11 328 }\, 
6. 58 1896) 1.19 “4.57 16 2A2 if 
6.71 1851 1:36. S71. ee als 144. | 17 
8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 22. 74) -A6in 
5.27, 1873 1:37 4.68 13 120 
6.15 1819 1,08 2.06 22 94 
6.19 1906 1.70 3027 7 255 
iereetster We 1900 ALLS; 6.80 12 87 
8.50 1926 TT Sat. 6.08 Lays 66 
Vckde. (21906: 1.63 3.92 13> 190 
£ge 1904 1.44 5.88 ‘BL 76 . 
6.9 1889 1.88 5. 6 178 
33,36 1866 2.10 9.50 163 . 234 
76.02 1240 B.C.|. 0.59. | 35.32 162 57 


ori 
g which crashed to earth on Feb. 
it 14. miles southwest of Paragould, 


of which the date of fall is) Ark. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 1bs.. 
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The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92.900,000 miles from the 
‘earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 

‘times’ as dense as water. The light of the Sun 

| teaches the earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly more 
han eight. minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 
_ When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines 
are produced by. the gaseous materials in the 


atmosphere of the Sun, Of these materials, almost 


ae 


+ © Above the chromosphere is the corona, 


all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. 4 
_ The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
Photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
_ Which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
‘of agitation as if stirred by.spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
‘times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
_ pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
_ like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments the 
chromosphere can be seen or photographed when- 
3ver theSun_is visible without waiting for an eclipse. 
also 


' visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


v 
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Sun ¥ 
eclipse, but instruments have been developed to © 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to be — 
studied at certain high mountain observatories 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly light | 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. 7 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
tmaosphere of the earth. 4 : A 
While it was believed for a while that the corona 
mignt consist of materials unknown on the earth, | 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but 
conditions in the corona would®be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories.- In 1942, theoretical 
studies incicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal ‘7 | 
contributors to the composition of the corona. mi) 
- There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are’dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter * 
which sometimes last more than a‘year; the record | 4 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot | 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in i} 
number in 11-year cycles. ‘ bee 
The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive irom the Sun more light ~ 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde ~~ 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star 


2! 
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The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the suriace. are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

» "Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due.to seasonal changes in 
_ barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
- acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 

dictable irregularities.’ The whole motion is so 
‘small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 
The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
eourse the pole/having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. i 
‘The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
(region where the magnetic force is vertically 
“downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
' where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
‘compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 


' ences no directive force. 
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SL EN ata NER. eae ay 4 ao Cycle: ena A224 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number“ 2)°12.°27.77) 10 | Sulian igeneadt a Nadia bite ipa On aeao 
Chronological Eras. ~ er 
' Name Began Name ? B 
Grecian Mundane Era ........B. ¢. 5598, Sept. 1 ian or Sy ore cre i ee 
Civil Bra of Constantinople, wet 1 MDDOS, Benti 1 Bee Ur Mote MSR Fk Paani the Ree ee 
Alexandrian Bra,.......... +. “ 6502, Aug. 29] Tyrian Bra:....... 00. eae ite eS) 195 Oe 
PON PCO Miva cece cla ew ade “ 4773, Jan. 1] Sidonian MWra.. . yay 110; Oct. 1 
Mundane Era... 2212022200522 “4008, Oct. 1] Julian Era... |. “45 Janene 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... “| 3761, Oct. 1 | Spanish’ Era < 38) Jan. a 
(Bra of Abraham. ............. * 2015, Oct. 1 Augustan Era “ 27, Feb. 14 
Era of the eid had wis ele a se) S776, July 1] Christian Era. |. A.D 1, san, te 
Roman BACALL: His cole. % 753, April 24} Destruction of Jerusalem... |. ea 1S Sept. Sle 
Z Bra of Metonic Cycle,........ 432, July 15 | Mohammedan Bra e622" July 1a" 


*. tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. 


: ae 
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' There are slow changes with time in the dis- 
These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
periocis movement of the magnetic poles around 
ihe geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
| this theory and points, "ather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbange’’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes with time in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. The center of the area designated 
as the north magnetic pole was estimated to be in 


| Michigan to Florida. 


- 1 na 
Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washingto 


about latitude 70.°5 N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby on board the British 
plane ‘‘Aries’’ the position in 1945 was tentatively 
estimated as latitude 76° N and longitude 102° W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E;.a Shift to- 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been™~ 
estimated but no confiriged. : 

The direction of the® horizontal component of | 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- — | 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which : 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as —~ 
the magnetic deglination, or “in the mariner’s ~ | 
terminology the variation of the compass. ie | 

A compass without error points in’ the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the ~ 
direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by thé north end of 
the compass, he witl trdyel along a, rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
Magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thoueht of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Harth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation, 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is. the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 

: In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


“a Chronological Cycles, 1947 


y 


_. The year 1947 of the Christian era comprises the 
* latter part of the 171st and the beginning of the 
172nd year of the independence of the United 
States of America. 

» The year 1947 corresponds to the year 7455-7456 
of the Byzantine era, 5707-5708 of the Jewish era, 
the year. 5708 ‘commencing at Sunset, September 


14, 1947; 2700 since the foundation of ‘ac- 
cording to Varro; 2723 of’ the Olympiads. of tf 
third year of 681 Olympiad commencin: July ss 
2607 of the Japanese era, and the 22nd year of the 
period Showa; 1366-1367 of the. Mohammedan ra, 
the year 1367 commencing at Sunset, November 


14, 1947. 
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. ‘ Astronomical Constants ‘. 

‘solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, Has Rens ete Anotalistic (from peri! ta 
ie x . | helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 d . oy ad 
or erration constant, 20”.47. Annual. precession, Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 owes 56 minutes 
» 5 -2564+0' -000222 (t—1900). 4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 — 
| _Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27° 8”.26—0".4684 hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 
 «t—1900). ae: . Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 

' _ Annual diminution of obliquity, 07.4684. to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 

-Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax 57’ 2”.70. pacones: oar ben RG SH Sg etbag cpt ee 
SENfog d's mmear’ dist eros t : | . Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 _ 
ance from the earth (centre to | hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (rom. my 


) centre), 238,857 miles. : t 
_ _Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical | Bee Pence)» 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes | 


unit), 92,897,416 miles. : 
Se ocets of Kase e otra miles per second, ~ 
ed Tavels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 | 
‘miles in 498.5800 seconds. : 
h of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
OX 365,2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- | of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 
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: Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


©. TheSun. ® ‘The Earth. 6 Uranus O° Qua wf 
eed; g , ‘Quadrature, 
rs bj The Moon. g Mars. VY Neptune &. Opposition» 
06 — Mercury pe Jupiter : Pluto Q Ascending Node, — 
2 Venus. h Saturn. fof Counjunetion 03 Descending Node» 


oD _ Two ‘heavenly bodies are in ‘“‘conjunction’” (0) | greatest apparent angular dist: the 
ane Ws) en they have the same Right Ascension, or are | the planet is then Be Seas fost. tevarebiye 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north | ated for observation, Mercury can be seen W 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each the naked eye only at this time. When a pla 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and] is in its “‘ascending’’ (£3) or “descending” (Ss 
emg set at the same time: they are in ‘‘opposition’’ (£) | node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s % 
» when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when | orbit. The term “‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
» one rises as the other is setting. ‘“‘Quadrature’”’ | the sun, and “‘Aphelion” farthest from the st 
5 eg half way between conjunction and oppo-| An ‘‘oecultation”’ of a planet or star is an eclips: 
eer” 


¥ 


By ‘‘greatest elongation’’ is meant the | of it by some other ee usually the moon, 


ti 


The Zodiac 


z ~ * ‘ 
THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars | in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
wn as the ecliptic. The zone 16” wide, 8° on | 2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
ch side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. | equinoxes, that is to,say, to the retrograde motion - 
mning at the point on the ecliptic which marks | of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in : 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and | zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, mov 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided | backward 30° into the constellation west of it; s 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. that the sign Aries is now in the constellati 
These signs are named from the twelve constella- | Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac wit 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided | their Latin and English names are as follows: 
3 - “ r 
1. Aries. The Ram. Rein 7 = Libra. The Balance, 
re 2. 3 Taurus. The Bull “Si bas 8. Il] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
3. I] Gemini. The Twins ; 9. J Sagittarius. The Archer. 


4, <> Cancer. The Crab - winter 10 Y Capricornus. The Goat. «| — 
2 Leo. The Lion. Signs 11. tn Aquarius. The Water-Bearer | 


Virgo. The Virgin 12. + Pisces The Fishes 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Ae Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. } , i jl ew 
To be added to or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 178-181. 
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Portland, Me........add 
Portsmouth, N. H... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...add 


League Island, Pa, .-.add 
Marblehead. Mass... .add 
‘Miami Beach, Fla... . .sub. 
Nahant, Mass.......add 
Nantucket, Mass..... 

Newark, N.J : add 
New Bedford, Mass. . 

Newburyport, Mass...add 
New Haven, Conn....add 
New London, Conn...add 
Newport, ®. I.......sub. 
Norfolk, Va......-..add 
Norwich, Conn.......add 
Old Pt. Comfort, Va. .add 
Philadelphia, Pa add 
Plymouth, Mass. .....add 
Point Lookout, Md...add 


wat 


ad 
grengs 


Providente, R. 

Richmond, Va 

Rockaway Inlet, 
Rockland, Me. 

Rockport, Mass......add 
Salem, Mass.........add 
Sandy Hook, N. J..,.sub. 
Savannah, Ga.......ad 
Southport, N. C.....sub. 
)Viney’d Hav’n, Mass.add 
Washington, D. C....add| 1. 
Watch Hill, R. 1, sub.| , 90 


\ 
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AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE : 
Feet Inch | “Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch - 


cet (Eton ert Neda He gah ie ; 
Mobile, Ala.....-.| 1 ‘6 |\San Diego Cal. ... 
Aer London, Conn. 2 7 k, N.J.. 

See hia 2 


7 
b 

m R. 3 
iy. ¥ 4 
0 

aes 


Old Pt. Comfort, Va. - 6 |[Tampa, Fla..... 

Philadelphia, Pa, ..|° Washington, D. C. 
: (Portland. Me... \ L a j 
7 Jeans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi 
ule oT one foot ae low river stage and zero at high river stage- ate 
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2 
0 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
0. 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2, 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
3 
2 
9 
2 
0. 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
0 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0. 
2 
3 
6 
0 
2 
0 
0. 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
7 
3 
2 
4 
uf 
10 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
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5 
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2 
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‘4 
6 
0 
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2 
3 
3 
8 
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8 
6 
0 
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7 
4 
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8 
2 
1 
0 
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| May | June | Juiy| Aug.| Sept. 
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Apr. 


Feb. | Mar. 
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Astronomical—Temperature and Prec 
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Raleigh, N.C..... 
- Rapid City, 5, Dak. 


Monthly Average Temperature and Precipitation 


Alas..... 
lik, Wai okra 
, Ore, 

, Colo. . 
Calit. 
N 
1D 


North Platte, Neb 
ake Clty 


ngton, 


Nev... 


OL Wes 2%". 
a, Mont... 
onolulu, T. H.. 
, &. Dak. . 
Rock, Ark. 


Idaho. ... 
Eureka, Calif.'. .'. 


Stations 
y, N.Y 
Boston, Mass... 


Source! United States Weather Bureau: temperatures in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches. 
sburg, Miss 

ashington, D. 

liston, N 


San Roos, Tex 


okane, wom. 
N 
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San Francisco, Cal 


’ San Juan, P..R.. 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Seattle, Wash. . 


St. Louis, Mo. 
- Savannah, Ga.. 


Portland, Me, . 
Portland 
“Pueblo 
Roseburg, Ore. 
Salt 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

_ Modena, Utah. . 

. Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Con 

_ New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City.. . 
Omaha, Neb. .... 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

_ Philadelphia, Pa... . 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Grand Rapids? Mich. 
» Mobile, Ala,.... 


Helen: 


Nee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky... 
Marquette, Mich 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla..... 


Lander, Wyo... 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Juneau, Alas... . 
Little 


Albuquerque, N. 
Amarillo, Tex..... 
. Anchorage, Alas... 
Atlanta, Ga.... 
Atlantic City, N 
‘Ashyille, N.C... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Al 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Brownsville, Tex.. 
“Buffalo, N.Y... . 
Cincinnati, O.. . 
Cleveland, O. . 
~ Columbus, O.. 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Davenport, Ta. 
Denver, Colo.. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich... . 
Dodge City, Kans 
Duluth, Mich.... 
Fairbanks, Alas. . 
Fresno, Calif... .. 
Galveston, Tex... 
Grand Junction, Col. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Syracuse. 
pa, 


Alban 
Boise, 
Eastp 
Nome 
Norfo 
Reno, 
Richmond, Va. 
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‘New York, N. Y. 
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' Charleston, S. C., 
Chicago; TW... . 
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stronomical—New York City Weather Records 
New York City Weather Records 

- .._—s Source: United States Weather Bureau 

DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1945, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) iy 

an. Feb. Mar, | Apr. Mav } June| July | Aug. | Sept. { Oct. |. Nov. 


3.01 2,23 3.02 
trace, less than .01 inch. 7In yicinity. 


Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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New York City Tide Tables 1947 - 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time; observations made at The Battery. 
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April— Continued May—Continued June—Continued 
‘yf High Low High _ Low rm High Low 
Dayé¢ |—— Day Day - 
Time ~ Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht Time Ht. Time Ht./Time At. 
im. ft.{h. m. it. hm. —4t.|h. m. ft, h.m. —- ft./h, m. tt. 
13. | 435 3.8/8 42 0.8|| 19 | 706 45/119 -0.5|]| 24 | 041 ~5.0] 7 05" -=o28 
Su /14 28 3.1/2056 1.3|| M |19 24 5.513 22, -0.4/| “Tu {13 23 46/19 34 5) 
14, {12°33 3.7] 9 42. 0.7|| 20° | 752: 45/207 -07]| 25 | 138: 4708 07 aloe 
M -/15 29 3.2/2157.  1.1|] Tu |20 08 5.711407 -0.4/| W |1418 46/20 43° 0.5. 
15°] 337 38/1031  04|| 21 [840 44/255 -o8|| 26 |233 441905 Ode 
Tu 1627 3.4/22 47 0.8|| W {2056 5.7/14 52 -0.4|| Th |15 14 47/2145 4 
ip, agg} 3.9}11-14\" 0.2/\’ 22 1) 9 37 43//3143 =o.8l!) 27, |°3-310 9-44] @ See 
W |17.20 3.8|23 34 * 0.5|| Th |21 51° 5.5/15 41 -0.3|| F |16 10° 4.8|22 39 0.3m 
i7 | 5 33° 41/11 58 ~ oo]! 23 |1038 42! 432 -o.7/| 28 | 430%. 40\fo 47 ont 
Th |18-020 4.2). |. ..|| F |22 54 5.3/16 31 -0.1|| Sa |1704 \4.9]/23 10 0.2) | 
1s ou 43 2 19 oa 24 1145 42) 526 -0.5|/ 20 | 5 26° 3.911 32°. Oa 
} i : a 57. 5.1117 30 ~—s0.2|| Su |17 52. -5.0|.. ©. ae 
19] 6-67. 4.5|'1 02°, -o.2/+- 25 |1246.. 421628 --o.21). 30 |'6 1%. 3:91 0 16 - SO 
Sa ]19 16° 4.913 19 -0.3|| Su |-. _. ..|18 40, 0.4/| M [1837 54/1218 O25) 
20 7 3h 46/146  -0.5|| 26 | Loo 481735. 01 : 34 
Su [19 52.° 5.211357 .-0.5|| M |13 45 ‘42/1959 0.5 (s ‘S 
217/815 4.6) 229 -0.7|| 27 1200 461840 ~0.1 ba’ Ee 
M (20 29 5.3/14 35 -0.5|) Tu j14 45 4.3/21 09 0.4 1 | 7 01 3.9) 1 04 0.0 
22° |8 58 45/312 -o8l| 28 |301 44/938 -o1}|. 27 [29°47  5-4111302) One 
Yu (2112 5.3115 14 +-0.5|/| W |15.43 45/22 10° — 0.2 2 |. 7-43 3.9) Lb 48 0.00 | 
23 | 948 43/355 -0.7|| 29 | 402. 43/1029. -o2|| W 1955 51/13 45 9 Oe 
W j2202- 5.2115 56. -0.3|| Th |16 41 ° 4.7/23 04 0.0 3 | 824 3.91 231 —-0.1) | 
oa fo 45. 4:1] 4 42. °-0.6/|" 30 | 500 43/11 18 ~-o.2\| 22 |29 32 25-014 27 ae 
Th |23 01~ 5.0/16 39 -0.1|| F |17 23. 5.0/23 33° 0.1 4 |-9 07 3.9) 312-017 
25° 1149) 3.9) 535  -0.3/} 31 | 5 54 43/12 01 -0.2|| *_ |?! 07 1-4:9)15 06 | Os 
gel Ree amma? Shai 0.2/1 Sa |18 19 5.1... - 5 | 949 3.8) 3.50 0.0% | 
oa 0) Re ee Sa |21 42° 4.8115 42. gee 
Sa {12.51 3.8|18 47 0.5 6 {10 32 3.8) 4.25 OLE 
27. !111 46] 7 56 0.1 June Su |2218 4.6]16 16 0.7) 
Bisa’ isiay) 3si20 15. 06 1 [640 42,041 02 7 |11 13 < 3.8) 4 58 0.25), 
98 1216 45] 9 05 ae Su |19 00 5.2/12 45 -0.2 M |22 54; 4.4/16 47 0.9 | 
M {1502 40/21 27. 0.4|| .2 [723 42) 126 -~03|/ 8 |11 51 381529 ome 
20 eM alan bi u é 39 -5.2/13 28 = -0.1|| -Tu [23 30 43/17 24 1.0 
MIGROS fe aiainn 28° vet 03 41/209 -03 9 |1229 3.9).6 05 = Onn! 
ao 29 we #611066 <0.3 20 - 5.2/14 09 0.0 w XS -./18 04 Lit 
1706 4.3123 23. 0.1 4 | 844 40/251 -03/1 10 1013 “al @ 44. Geen 
w ze = ae " 48 0.2||, Th 1307 41/1918 4:4 4 
‘ 3.8|.3 32. =0.21). 11 bode Sealey r 
e y 411, ag) 
6 =0.5 7] 410° 0.0}] 12.) 1.52. golds ae : 
-* ‘A ad ae ar --|| F  |2204 46/1600 0.6/1 Sa |14 44 4 5lo4 47~ os 
¢ 61010 -0.4 7 |10°58 3.5) 447. 0.2]! 13 | 2°54 
te 4 re 12.29 -0.5/) Sa /22 44 44/16 33 0.8// Su [15 46 as eee 
sBIN Oe, SOB 8 |11 46 35/526  osll) 14 | 47 ; 
ih ie 35 2 i. 14 -0.5|| «Su [23 24 4.211707. 1.0/1° M_ |i 52 33 
15 50 0. 9s , 
Su i204 53/13 5 | os M rat pias ae 2 Ta ine 58 
e611 825 43] 2 30° —o.6|! \y 2) 
-M» [20 42 5.2|14'34 -0.3 Tn 8 a 36 is BS is W is Pes 58 
69806. 41) 311 -osll. 1 
Tu (21 20 5.0)15 13 -o.1|| Ww 13 ee 7 2» 3 rs Th - it 5a 
‘7/1949 3.91350 -o3l| 19 9 ‘ 
Meats? 2 4.7115.46  oca\ © Th: \iavas analy pate meee 48 aot ae 
8 11036 3.7, 430 ° -o.1/| 4 2 4 
Tirii2336 2 taslteo2 v:s||- ¥ ‘lac ga Meals ae ee Sa at a0 ers 
9/1122 3.5) 509  ‘o2\| 14 4 2 : p 
‘ i ‘- Spe A Site 54\.4 0.8 Sa l1e aah dacine iets cae 7 Se 
Deitel?) 3.8) 6°53.) i o.4 |! ys | a ae 3 0. f 
= i a 117 30 till su [17 24 a pee at 33 a 5s 
Tio 1 41) 6 481 o17|| 46 2] 0 04 0 f 
Suis 02 33/18 26 | all mM leis’ ee i203 O14 ae, [ee Cane 
121049 39/753 osl| i7 | 6 41 : 16 0 
Miji3'53)°"3:3/2) 05, 1:4| tac (19 on ae 2 Hs m0 W 12 5 ag 
IS yd 41 3.8/8 55 0.7 || 18 ; ‘ 
Tu [ia 43° 34/0117 13] w lisen £6 13 48° los th (13 45) ae 
i f2 38 3:8) 9 46 06/119 | 827 45] 239-08 43 
W|16 36 3.712210 0.9|| Th 20 45 59/14 38 —oall F laa 39 el 
Bbiei-s 44% 3.9110 31 di3i| 20/9 26) “asl 260 aout. a 
Th |16 29° 4.0122 59 0.6|| F [21 42° 5.7115 30. ee < 3 SHE oS: 
CBee 4/0/11 13: won|! 21/10 27. . 4.5) ag : 5 eee ae 
F}i718 4.523 46 =~ g.2/| Sa |22.44 5. TOSI 2% |e! Sewers 
1 i 5.5|16 23 -0.2]/ Su [16 30° (4.7 
WW} 536 42/11 55-01! 22 liv 29 asl 5 4 hel 
Sa |i8 00 4.9)... || Su |23 44 5.2117 i9 me ae repeal 
ne, 4 ee oe a Es -0.2|| 23 |1227 46] 6 os -0.4|| 99 te 2 
; : 012 WOME ee Bia) ae RUS 0.3|| Tu |18 12 4.9], 
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04 =4.0) 2 
12 -5.1/14 


43 41) 2 
47 5.0\14 


22 4.1) 3 
20 = «4.9/15 


57 4.2) 3 
55 = 4.8)15 


33 4.2) 4 
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00 4.417 
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5.1/23 
4.0)11 
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5.7|12 
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5.8/15 


5.2| 3 
5.5}15 


5.2] 4 
- 5.2)16 


5.1] 5 
4.8)/17 
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5 
18 


4.4| 6 
4.8/19 


4.0) 7 
4.6\20 


3.7| 8 
4.5)21 


3.5] 9 
4.4|22 


3.5/10 
4.5/23 
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—-5.0/13 
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|20 53 | 50/15 
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-New York Tide Tables for 1947 
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_ New York City Tide Tables 1947 
September—Continued 
High Low 
‘Time Ht./Time Ht. 
hy zi.” ft.|h, m. ft. 
9 50 4.7 55 0.0 
21.57 4.6|16 10 0.2 
10 25 4.7| 4 22 0.1 
22 35 4.4|16 43 0.3 
11 05 4.8) 4 48 0.2 
23 19 4.2)17 22 0.5 
1l 53 4.8) 5 20 0.4 
a: Se C618 13 0.7 
0 10 4.0} 6 03 0.6 
12 47 4.8)19 36 0.8 
1 10 3.8} 7 18 0.8 
13 50 4.8/21 01 0.8 
2 20 3.7); 9 O1 0.8 
15 03 4.8/22 09 0.5 
3 45 3.8)10 14 0.6 
16 20 5.0)23 08 0.2 
5 00 4.1}11 17 0.3 
17 28 a 1 ee a 
602 45/002 -0.1 
18 25 5.5|12 14 -0.1 
6 55 4.9) 0 53 -0.4 
19 17 5.6|13 09 —0.4 
7 44 §.3| 1 42 -0.7 
2005 5.7|14 00 -0.6 
$30 54/228 -08 
20 52 5.5|14 48 —0.6 
9 18 5.5} 3.10 aD: 7 
2138 «5.2|15 34 -0.6 
1006 5.41 3 53. -0.6 
22 27 4.9|16 18 -0.3 
10 54 5.2; 4 33 -0.3 
23 15 4.5|17 04 0.0 
11 43 4:9) 5 13 0.1 
a 17 53 0.4 
05 4.1| 6 00 0.5 
12 32 4.7|18 50 0.8 
055 3.81655 0.9 
13 20 4.4/20 00 1.0 
1 49 3.5| 8 06 1.2 
14 10 4.3)21 06 1.0 
2 46 3.4| 9 14 1.3 
15 08 4.2|22 03 0.9 
3 50 3.4/10 12 1.2 
16 10 4.2\22 54 0.7 
4 53 3.6)11 03 1.0 
17 06 4.3/23 39 0.4 
5 45 3.9)11 50 0.8 
17 55 vine ep st 
6 29 4.2} 0 22 0.2 
18 39 4.7|12 35 0.5 
7 05 4.5} 1 03 0.0 
19 16 4.8|13 17 0.3 
x 7 41 4.7| 1 42 -0.1 
419 51 4.9|13 58 0.1 
8 13 4.9) 2 18 —0.2 
20 25 4.8|14 37 —0.1 
SS 
October 
8 43 5.0; 2 51 -0.2 
20 56 4.7|15 14 -0.2 
9°16 ~ 5.1) .3 23~ ~-0.17; 
21 34 4.5)15 50 +0.1 
9 54 5.1] 3 53 0.0 
22:15 4.3/16 30° 0.0 
10 40- 5.0} 426 0.1 
123 09 4.0)17 12 0.2 
1135. 49/503 § 03 
if meee ej L oO) | 0.4 
0.10 3.9) 5 52 0.6 
12 39 4.8)19 28 0.6 
119. 3.8) 7 23 0.8 
13 45 4.7/20 47 0.5 
2 33 3.8] 8 57 0.8 
0.3 
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4.4|14 53 


5.3) 2 54 
4.3)15 34 


5.1] 4 
3.9)17 


4,9| 4 
+2418 
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3.8) 6 
4.8)19 17 


3.8] 7 
4.6|20 30 
3.9] 8 49 
4,5|21 34 


4.1) 9 56 
4,5/22 28 


4.4/10 53 
4.5123 17 _ 


4.8|11 46 
4.6)..° 


5.l 0 04 
4.6|12 36 
5.3] 0 50 
4.5|13 24 
5.3| 1 34 
4.4|14 10 
5.3] 2 
eh 
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New York City Tide Tables 1947 


November—Continued oe) December December— Continued i 
High Low High Low High Low 3 
Day : Day Day a 
Time  Ht./Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht. Time Ht, 
Smliekit hac tiie) jbym. mete hem ft. hom, ft.jh,m... tty 
14 mee 5.1] 2. 57 -0.3 1 }10 22 5.1; 4 05 -0.4 18 0 16 3.2| 5 44 0.7 
F 21 32 3.9/15 35 —0.4 M /|23 09 3.9)16 58 -0.7 Th |12 07 3.8)/18 42 0.3 
15 9 47 4.8| 3 35 =O. 2  |11 26 4.9} 4 57 —0.2 19 0 58 3.3|.6 40 0.9 
Sa |22 19 3.7|16 17 —0.2 Tu a ..|17 54 -0.5 F 12 47 3.7|19 36 0.3 
16 |10 30 4.6) 4 13 0.2 3 0 11 3.9) 6 00 0.0 20 1 39 3.4) 7 56 0.9 
Su (23 09 3.4/16 59 0.0 WwW {12 28 4.7|18 58 —0.4 Sa .|13 30 3.6|20 32 0.3 
17 =}11 15 4.3| 4 50 0.5 4 a oe 4.0} 7 16 0.2 21 2 23 3.5) 9 G4 0.7 
M {23 59 3.3)17 43 0.3 Th |13 28 4,5|20 06 —0.3 Su /|14 19 3.5|21 23 0.2 
18 {12 01 4.1} 5 30 0.8 5 2 10 4.1) 8 32 0.2 22 3 11 3.7|10 00 oe 
Ta .8. 25 .. {18 36 0.5 F 14 28 4.3|21 06 -0.3 M 15 16 3.4|22 09 0. 
19 0 50 3.2) 6 25 ioc 6 3 09 4.2) 9 37 0.0 23 405 40)10 51 = 0.2 
W /|12 48 3.9119 37 0.6 Sa |15 28 4.2)22 O01 -0.4 Tu |16 20 3.5|22 54 -0.1 | 
“20 1 38 3.2| 7 45 1.2 4 08 44/10 34 =0.2 24 4 59 4.411 41 08 
Th {13-35 3.8/20 38 0.6 Su /16 29 4.1/22 51 =0.5 W \17 21 3.6/23 41 -0.3 
21 2 28 3.3] 8 56 1 g 8 5 05 4.6)11 27 —0.3 25 5 52 4.8)12 33 -0.5, 
F 14 26 3.7|21 30 0.5 M /|17 26 4.00/23 38 -0.5 Th {18 17 3.3 Sas | 
22 3 20 3.5) 9 53 0.9 9 5 56 4.8/12 16 -0.5 26 6 40 5.1] 0 31 -0. 
Sa. |15 22 3.7/22 16 0.3 Tu |18 17 4.0) 2% 4 F 19 08 3.9)13 24 0.7 
23 4 12 3.8)10 41 0.6 10 6 42 4.9} 0 23 -0.5 27 7 30 5.3] 3) 22 -0.7 
Su |16 20 3.8|/22 57 0.1 Ww /|19 03 3.9|)13 04 =0.5 Sa |20 00 4.0)/14 16 -1.0 
24 5 01 4.1/11 27 0.3 11 7 24 5.0} 1 09 —0.5 28 8 20 5.4) 2 14 -0.8 
M_ }j17 13 3.9}23 38 —0.1 Th {19 45 3.9/13 50 —0.6 Su /|20 54 4.1)15 05 Ad j 
25 5 45 4.5|12 14 -0.1 12 & u4 4.9) 1 52 -0.4 29 9 15 5.3] 3.05 0.8 | 
Tu {18 02 4.0/.. .. we F 20 29 3.7|14 34 —0.6 M 21 53 4.1)15 55 +1,2 
26 6 26 4.8} 0 19 -0.3 13 8 42 © 4.8) 2 34 -0.3 30 {10 14 5.2} 3. 57 0.8 
Ww (18 45 4.1)12 59 -0.4 Sa /|21 12 3.6/15 16 =—§.5 Tu {22 55 4.1/16 43 =| 
27 7 05 5.1) 1 02 -0.4 14 9 22 4.6} 3 14 =0.1 31 11 14 5.0| 4 50 Oe 
Th /|19 28 4.2/13 46 -0.6 Su |21 57 3.4|15 57 —0.4 W 123755 4.2\17 35 -1.0 
28 | 747 53/146 . -0.5/| 15 |1002 44/352 O71 Pa 
F 20 15 4.1)14 34 -0.8 M {22 45 3.3)16 36 —0.2 
29 8 32 5.4] 2 30 -0.5 16 |10 44 4.2) 4 28 0.3 
Sa’ }21 05 4,1)15 20 -0.8 Tu |23 33 3.2/17 16 -0.1 ‘ 
30 9 24 5.3] 3 16 -0.5 17 «(|11 26 4.0) 5 04 0.5 ; 
Su [22 03 4.0/16 08 -0.8 Ww ee we ..|17 56 6.1 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the | 
moon, modified by a similar inffuence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming-each day later by ha’ 
an hour to an hour and a half. The rising of the tide is called the flood tide and the falling the | 
ebb tide. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the range is increased 
(spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). The rise and fa 
of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and decreased when 
the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). - 4 
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‘Table of Days Between Two Dates 


“(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


Day Mo. 
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ay. 
une 
uly 
Sept. 
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52)182)213]244/274/305)/335 . |366|397/425/456/486]517/547/578 
53 2 i . (867/398 ]426/457/487/518|5481579 
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} 5 hee 314) 6 5 
150)181)211 rt 273/303]334|364|| 30, 1395]... |454/485/515|/546 376 607/63: gee 69 
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31) 3i)-.-1 90], .11511.. .|212|243].. [304]... [3651] 31: 13061, : :l455! 1316! .|877|608l. .. 
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ME LS : ; 
taining any Day of 


introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


Pay rag i Pe ee Sot hes = 
% Slslal sisi ss] a] sl] si] gis] 
ie : i V.08 Siolalis bie ale i > 
= sil ala! a] Slo] 2] ol el Slal se 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 a SH aL Beg Phy Fl: 
4 . =| 8|3|5| 3] 3/3] 2182/31 
; eS. s =F ka <|2/5)5/<|a]/014| 
29 | 1857 | 1885] 1903 | 1931 } 1959 | 1987 r\Tis is ivislels aim 
1835 | 1863 | 1891 | gra | 1942 | too | 1908 [| | Te eit iste 12 14a 
1846 | 1874 |... 1925 | 1953 | 1981]..... 
5 1971 | 1999 | 5 ry 
ye AS i847 | 1878 |... ..| 1928 | 1984 | 1982 |... | | + ea 
1830 | 1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1965 | 1993 |. -- 


1966 


im 
a. 1 Ft pas, 
% oy 1855 | 1883 | 1900 1923 as 
«LEAP ~YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 mS ae ae a, (eee 
764 (1792 | 1804 1832 | 1860 | 1888 1928 1956 | 1984 |7 EME F215 Mike 
1796 11808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 |5 |1 {2 |5 |7-|3 15 {1 
—_lyei2 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 |3 |6 |7 /3 |5 {1 3 Ve 
 isie | 1844 |1872}.... |1912 |1940 | 1968 | 1996 1 |4 /5 | 1 |3 [6 |a,]4 
~,., |1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 |6 |2 {3 {6 |i |4 fe |2 
1948 eee yz ty. 4 [ee ee ae 
788 |1se8 |1ss6\1884|..... 1952 ee]? fe 18 lechetivadoene 
2 5 6 
Tuesday "T Wednesday a Thursday | Friday “I Saturday 
Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
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Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
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Wednesday | 

10 Thursday 
11 Friday 
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Wednesday 


' Wednesday 
17 Thursday 
18 Friday 
19 Saturday s 
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Friday 

Saturday 
UNDAY 


) Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


28 Tuesday. 

29 Wednesday 
Thursday 

31 Friday® 


use the Ready Refer 


or the year required, and 
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ence Calendar—To ascertain 


under the months are figures, which refer to the corresponding figures 5 
a ad of the columns of days below. For Example: To know-on what day of the week July 4, 1918, - 
oot . the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July 
‘which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. 


years the month of February has 29. days. ; fe hee Z 


a rhe wad 3 
ra -" S§UN IN 11 1/3 YEAR SUNSPOT CYCLE 
n ent er (1943) a new 11 1/3-year sunspot | group of the old cyc 
a fe eb t as apuenring well } equator. 
1 8 equ and the last spot 4 
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| Strict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, | Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, Vermont. (Observed 


« 


holidays. 
f ' OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. - A 
Jan. 6. TweELrruH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- Sept, 29. MuicHarLMas: Feast of St. Michael” 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as|\the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 4 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- _ Noy. 1. AtL-Hatitomas: , All-hallows, ’ or All 


~y 
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Holidays of the World. ~ 


4 Source: Official Records and World Aimanae Questionnaire 
Christmas and New Year’s ‘are observed the} of the Virgin, Consecration of the lighted candles 
world over. to be used in the church during the year. Also» 
In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only | known as ‘‘Groundhog Day”’ in the United States. 
church days which are regular legal holidays. aside Feb. 14. Oxp Canpiemas: St. Valentine’s Day.” | 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday. Mareh 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 


and Whit-Monday. : Mirgin.. » = 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days} . April 6 is Old Lady Day. \ 3 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- June 24. MrpsumMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All| of John the Baptist. 7 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout July 7 is Old_ Midsummer Day. 4 
the Latin-American countries it ie usual to observe| July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day. There was an old 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. superstition that if rain fell on this day it would | 


>In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, | continue forty days. bee 

Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- Aug. 1. Lammas Day, Originally in England 

Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church? 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 


brated in Spain as Chfistmas and in Italy as | Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow= 

Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is | e’en. 

Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox} Nov. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 

Church has obseryed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch | souls of the dead. 

Ls 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference Nov. 11.. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old” 
>» 


tween the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. | Martinmas is Noy. 23. 
Feb. 2. CanpLemMas: Festival of the Purification Dec. 28. CHILDERMaS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1947 


‘ Seurce: World Almanac Questionnaire 


There are no ‘National’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdicti s 
holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment x executive! frocks 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they ordered (April 30, 1869)" 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as a National holiday. The | 
President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees through | 
on aad th Ta a, we ens Bg Ree cee Seo referred to. The law signed by President | 
a made November a leg: oliday in the Distri i 4 

aes, ereeseal cat ee furisgienon over the District. uetrict ot Coleg Ona 
e lega olidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Li ’s Bi “| 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Iadcpeiere: wee Gay "on ee Hee | 
ce Ab eT hee RP Seliger Day (Ist Tuesday after Ist Monday in | 
A istice Day ov. E anksgivin, a ee ‘ i i : 

Se aa a ae ane g Day (see Nov. 27 in table of legal or public holi- : | 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS Nov. 4—General Election D. : : 
: i ay (ist Tuesd fter 

Saturday P. M. In most of the States, Saturday, the Ist Monday in November). All States, excaptl 

from noon to midnight, is a legal holiday. : Alabama, Connecticut, D. of C., Georgia, Kansas, || 


an, 1—New Year's Day. In ail the States, Dis- | Senvucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 


‘Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. only when General Elections»or i 
ee ueurstiad Das. peae in 1937. To a mi held). : yee a 
observed every fourth year from that date by ov. 11—Armistice Day. In all - 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution, In the | ftict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone’ (not, Bf | 
i Poiana ay. : ee err awa Puerto aes Virgin Islands. 
eb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In Arkansas, Cali- alled “‘Victory Day’’ in 4 
pee ee pengegneut, Delaware, Illinois, eo: LS Hawaii.) Maan ass a angst 
, lowa, ansas, entucky, Michigan, ov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. Ev [ ae 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, | tory and_ Possessions. O ADraiiags Maen Fa a 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- | (1863) a Presidential proclamation fixing Thanks-" 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakots, Tennessee, | siving Day as a holiday on the fourth or last 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, ; Thursday in November. In 1939, 1940 and 1941 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, | Observance was divided, when President Roose- 
Virgin Islands. 4 velit proclaimed the preceding Thursday for 6b 
__ Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the|Setvance. On Dec. 26, 1941, he approyed Hous 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal | Joint Resolution 41: “Resolved by the Senate and — 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. House of Representatives of the United States o 
April 4—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Coun- America in Congress\assembled, That the fourth 
ties), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- | Thursday of November in each year after the ye 
ie eee nas, Margera, pee Jer- rope | xuOwE as Thanksgiving Day, and 1 
1 , Pennsylvania, Sou arolina | hereby made a legal i wy to’ int 
Tennessee, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Vir- and purposes.’’ eam tar dane ne 
gin Islands. In Connecticut Good Friday is usually | Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 


, eeeeatned by the Governor as a day of fasting and of Columbia, Territories and possessions. 
‘ay 30—Decoration or Memorial Day. In all : 
gtates, District of Columbia, Alaskce, Na oe OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
jawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the fol- - 6— i ai i 
lowing exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, a ba Vine nae tae Sak sear a eee Q 
“Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina (Con- | and St. John). 2 ee 
posers cen e Day in Virginia). | Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. - ; 
uly in ependence Day, In all States, District | Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. m Puerte eco 
Re aes Spee Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto BY da -19—Lee’s Birthday. In Arkailéas: - Plovige, 
an ‘ : eorgia, : ississippi 7 
7 Bere Spree Day. In all States, District of Garciine: ith Goroin Gee ae 
See pisiin ee scored Zone, Hawaii, Puerto ii el Sy Day, in Virginia ifice 
: p . 21—Foundation Day. I 
Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Arizona, Ark a Sy eee oene ae 
California, Coloradc, Connecticut, Delaware: Arkon o—Gen-) Dottttes, saree Day. Ia 
pee lsohekee Fear pct erecta eae pera Feb. 7—Arbor Day. In Arizona (except Apa wide 
Aan H , Massachusetts, Michi- ‘avait : Cr 
gan, “ntinnesots, Missounl Montana, woe neo Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Co 
evada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, -b, | i : ‘ 7 4 
New our perth Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- Fon. ear One one tee. none 
eens Ivania, Rhode Island, Texas. Utah, | Gras in Florida (in cities and tou wie 
enone a : ee a ana West Virginia, | val is celebrated). Louisiana (Parishes of ae Sheri 
a D ° rare uerto Rico, It is also | Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St eA 
Palstey and bAniing Bey GWwisconsn3 oy (NoT%D | PSRLG ast Bato Novae), Canal Zone. 
sin® ’ , ‘ : : 
A ‘ March 1—State Day. In Nebraska 
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90 Astronomical—Easter and Lenten Dates 


f 
‘Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


aster Ash | Easter , Ash |Easter 

Year: | Wed. Sunday | Year | Wed. Sunday| Year | Wed. |Sunday| Year 
8 ; \4 5 | 5| April 2011901...'Feb. 20/ April _7 |/1951 
1po2, Mar. MS abril 18 1852 25 April 11 |1902...\Feb. J2|Mar. 30 1992 
1803... .|Eeb. 23| April 10 |1853 9|Mar. 27 |1903...) Feb. 25/April 12 eS 
1804...|Feb. 15)April 1 11854 1)April 16 1904... /Feb. 17| April : 3 1354 
1865,..|/Feb. 27/April 14 |1855 21/April 8 |1905..-|Mar. 8/April 23 he, 
1806...|Feb. 19|April 6 |1856 6)Mar. 23 1906... Feb, 28/April 15 1 ~ 
1807...|/Feb.. 11|Mar. 29||1857 25) April 12 1907...|Feb, 13|Mar. 31 Nae. 
}808...;Mar. 2/April 17|/1858. . 17\April 4)|1908.. Maur. 4 April 19 beet 
1809... ‘lrep. 15{/April _2||1859.../) 9|April 24 |1909.. Feb. 24}April il hee 
1810... .)Mar. 7/April 22|!1860. .. . 22)Apri] 8/1910...) Feb. Mar. 27 |1960. 
i811... ‘Reb. 27) April 14/|1861... . 13|Mar. 31)1911...)Mar. 1} April 16, 1961. 
1812, ..|Feb, 12|Mar. 29 ie 5/April 20||1912...|/Freb. 21/April 7||1962. 
1813, ..|Mary 3} April 18)! 18jApril 5)/1913.-./Fep. _5|Mar. 23) 1963 
1814...|Feb, 23|April 10 10}/Mar. 27/|1914...|Peb. 25)April 2/1964 
1815...|Feb. 8|Mar. 26/| 1/Aprit 16||1915...|Feb. 17|April 4:|1965 
1816...|Feb. 28)April 14 14)April 1//1916. - Mar. § } 
1817...}Feb. 19}April —6)) - _6|April 21/1917. --|Heb. 21 
1818...|Feb. 4'Mar, 22 26{April 12))1918...| Feb. 13 
1819...|Feb. 24{April 11]! 10}/Mar. 28|/£919. ..|Mar. a) 4 
1820...)¥eb. 16/April _2)| 2}April 17|/1920.../eb. 18}: 
1821...)Mar. 7)April 22}; 22/April 9/)1921...|Feb. 9 i “4 
1822...|Feb..20}April 7 14|Mar. 31||1922.../Mar. 1 April 16) 1972. 
1823...)Feb. 12|Mar. 30 26/April 13//1923...]/ieb. 14)April 1)/1973.. 
1824...)/Mar. 3}April 18 18)April 5|/1924...)Mar. _5/ April 20)|1974. 
1825...|Feb. 16|April 10) Mar. 28||1925.../Feb. 25)April_ 12)|1975. 
1826...|Feb. 8|Mar.. 26 1}April 16//1926...)Feb. 17|April 4|\1976. 
1827,..|Feb. 28}April 15 14/April 1//1927...|Mar. 2)Aprii 17||1977. 
1828...|/eb. 20) April ~ 6 6} April 21))1928...)/Feb. 22|)April 8 |1978, 
1829...;Mar. 4/April 19 26) April 13/\1929...)Feb. 13)Mar. 31//1979... 
1830....|Feb. 24}April 11 11|/Mar. 28))1930...|Mar. 5 April 20 \1980. ies 
1831.../eb.°16\April 3 2)April 17||1931.:.)Feb. TS)April 5//1981.. 
1832... .|Mar. 7,Apri) 22 22|April 9)|/1932...|Feb. 10|/Mar. 27/1982. ..| 
1833,../Meb. 20|April 7 7)Mar, 25//1933...|Mar. 1/April 16}|1983..- 
1834...|/Feb. 12}Mar. 30 27|April 13}/1934 Feb. 14/April _1}/1984.. 
1835...|)Mar. 4)/April 19 18jApril 5)/1935...)Mar, 6/April 21)|1985. .. 
1836.../Feb. 17)April 3 10/ April 25/|1936.../Feb, 26/Aprit 12/|1986... 
1837,..|Feb. Mar. 26 23/April 10/|1937...|Peb. 10}Mar. 28!|1987 
1838, ..|Feb. 28}April 15 15|April .1)//1938...)Mar. 2 April 17))1988... 
1839.../Feb. 13)/Mar. 31 6) April 21)/1939.../eb. 22]/April 9/1989... 

40...)Mar. 4{/April 19 19/April 6//1940.../Freb. 7)Mar. 24//1990. . 
1841...)/Feb. 24/April 11 11)/Mar, 29/1942. ../Feb. 26/April 13)/1992. .. 
1842...|Feb. 9|Mar,. 27 2)April 17/|1942...) eb. 18 April” 5|/1992 
1843...|/Mar. 1/April 16 1d/April 2)/1943...) Mar. 10} April 25//1993. 
1844... .|eb. 21/April 7 7|Mar. 25 |1944.../Feb. 23/April 9//1994... 
1845. ..)Feb. §5/Mar. 23 27/April. 14 |1945...)Feb. 14/April 11/1995... 
1846.../Feb. 25/April 12 19/April 5 |1946...|/Mar. 6/April 21|/1996, 
1847. .|Ieb, 17/April 4 3/April 18 |1947.../Freb. 19/April -6//1997... 
1848.../Mar. -§/ April 23 23/April 10 |1948.._|reb. 11/Mar. 28//1998... 
1849.../Feb. 21(April 8) L5}April 2 /1949.../Mar. 2! April 17|/1999... i 
1850. ,.[Reb. 13 Mar. 31] 28!April 15/1950. ..|Feb. 22 April 9jl[2000...' Mar. 8) April 


Tn A, D. 325 the Council of the Christian ; days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting © 
Churches. at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day ; Sundays. Ve & 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey). drew up_the Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be | Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting al} 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full! the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. | 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 2ist | Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
of March. The principal reason was that the| together with the remainder of that week. i 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of | beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week. pre: 
Baster thus may vary between March 22 and April| cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundi 
25, over a period of 35 days. ? Thursday—commemorates the Institution of 

Because of this’ wide fiuctuation the British:| Eucharist. . 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly | the day of the crucifixion. Mohamimedans celebrate 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining | Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- — 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday | mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
after the second Saturday in April.’ This reduces | wife of Odin. a 
the range of variation less than a week. But the Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year 
change was to await international consent and that | commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It 
has so far not been obtained. ’ curs about the same time as the ancient heather 

ff Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then] Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full] arrival of Spring. In the second céntury, A.D 
Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month | Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical | the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewis 
computation and not the real or astronomical full | calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
moon, Z : nearest_Sunday. ‘ ~_ 

Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian The Jewish calendar is based on days reck 
Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 | from evening to evening. . aay 


he 


= 


The Goiden Number, used in the table below, is greater by unity than the remainder obtained 
dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1947; from th 


sep he date of Paschal Fuli Moon is April 5, and this being Saturday, Easter Sunday is on Apri J 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 


Q \| Golden * Golden Golden 
, Date Number Date Number Date Number 
1 April 14 6 April 18 | Mar, 25 1 
2 April 3 7 April 8 12 April 13 td 
3 Mar. 23 8 ar. 28 13 April 2 18 
- April 11 9 Aprilié | 14. Mar. 22 19 


Mar’ 31 10° April 6 Sa 15 April 10 | 
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see Ghureh Fasts “4 


Al "i | 
- cf K- 
The Roman Catholic’ Days of obligation are: | The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day | Supplication. In the Greek Church the four petals 
days aiter Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- | cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
n of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All| Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
s’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); | and forty days before Christmas. risen , 
25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
. ohne ’ the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember. 
The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- | Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
nce for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 

7 Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United | after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
- States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross; 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the | Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
ce: t of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. | Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 

| The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the | in which the Ember Days appear. 

a ene days of Lent except Sundays. Ember Days in 1947 are February 26, 28, March 
In the American Eptscopal Church the days of | 1; May 28, 30, 31; September 17, 19, 20; December ~ 

sting or abstinence to be observed, according to| 17, 19, 20. P eae yet, 

Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 

£, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the | Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. | and in 1947 fall on May 12, 13, 14. : 


a? ’ 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date| 1943-1944 ) 1944-1945 | 1945-1946 


igh) ee Sept. 30 Th.|Sept. 18 M.|Sept. 8 8S 
‘ a. Oct. 2 S.\Sept. 20 W.|Sept. 10 M 
of Atonement... ‘ 9 S.\Sept. 27 W.|Sept. 17 M |O 


2 M.jSept.. 22 S 
9 M.\Sept. 29 8S 
-| . 10 Tu.|Sept. 30 Su 
22 W.\Dec. 11 M.|Nov. 30 F 
Asians a . 6-Th.;Dee. 26 Tu.|Dec, 14 F 
SB ashn nyerot ed 1 % i Wey ge i 


4 ernacies, Ist Day... 
‘abernaciles, 8th Day. . 
Rejoicing of the Law. 


Pa 


"| April 24 8. ey 
April 30 F. a ih 


Hymn: 


ee “ 
CUAL Ors —Ob90000 


"8 §.|June 28 Th. 
29 S.\July 19 Th. 


to 

fr) 
DRDnD 
we ip 


ve ; : 4 , 
Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri, 
‘a os 4 if z 2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebe 


wing. ¢Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., ‘ f 

i a : 7 (Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 

at sunset-on the day previous to that given | added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 

e table. 8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. ; rt 

tri See 
ae 
a i. 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1947, with Altar Colors SF 


i 3 
\ 


Ca a 


i a4 ia) 
e—From the First Service (First Vespers) of | Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost, to -the 
nas Day to the Octave.of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes - 
“on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy | Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday). 
day (for the celebration); from the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. ey he 
of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
t on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
nity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); F: . 
“Annunciation, St. John Baptist, . St. | and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- ray i) 


1, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints no, Martyrs, | day). . ig 
‘atron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. Ex oe 
Church). . Green—All other days. + ¢ 
~ Days, Etc. 1942 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948) 4s 


Sunday. 
j after Trinity 
jay in Advent...... 


Mohammedan 


“Month 


Zul kadah 
. «| Mar. Zul khijah 
Apr. 22, 1947}; — Roe Muharram (New Year 


CLs May 21, 1947I| . 1367_(Satar.. 6-0 


Vis hay) deste 
o; 15,1047 | 


se — 


' Uruguay. 


‘ 
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Astronomical—Calendar Improvemet; Church Memoranca 


og 35 


Calendar revision continues to progress toward 
actual adoption Jan. 1, 1950. The World Calen- 
dar is the only plan now receiving serious inter- 
national consideration. It has already the ap- 
proval of14 governments: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, 
Norway,. Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and 
It is sponsored internationally by the 

Chambers of Commerce of the Britis Empire, the 

Universal Christian Council, the World Federation 

of Education Associations, the Mexican Hotel As- 
-sociation, the Canadian Retail Federation, the 
‘Labor Conference of American States, Chile, etc. 

In the United States, it has the support of _the 
National Education. Association, the General Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs, the National Federa- 

tion of Business and Proiessional Women's Clubs, 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce and 
other Chambers of Commerce, the American As- 
. sociation for the Advancement of Science, the 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Amer- 

ican Industrial Bankers Association, the American 

Institute of Accountants, the Amateur Athletic 

Union, etc. Among religious denominations, it is 

approved by the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

American Lutheran, Reformed, and has the en- 

cdorsement of the Methodist Church Council of 

Bishops. 

The World Calendar is being advocated by cal- 

endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 

tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 

Ganada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 

Dominicar Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 

Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
‘Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spaia, Switzer- 

land, Turkey, the United States. Uruguay, Vene- 

zuela and Yugoslavia. 

The World Calendar rearranges the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
half-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years, is accomplished by giving the first 
months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
Temaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to’Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 


TA 


Ist. Symmet 
balance, order, and stability are achieved withot Z 


years and 366 days in leap years, 


end of June. It is recommended that these extra } 
Saturdays be observed as World-Holidays. wi 

Among the advantages of The World Calendar ~ 
are these: Exact statistical comparisons could be? 
made between corresponding perieds of different © 
years without having to weigh the Tesults. because © 
of a different number of Saturdays or Sundays; 
days and dates always agree; many holidays cou 
be set so that they always come on Monday: a 
sc make a long weekend: any holiday with a fix 
month date, like Independence Day, would alwa. 
come on the same day of the week; any date that 
is now fixed by the day cf the week, such as “the * 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novembe?” 
wold always have the same date. 

This ‘reform, long the subject of international | 
conievence and study; impartially meets the meed ” 
of industry, government, social life, agriculture, 
education, science and religion. . a 

To put a revised calendar into actual operation 
it is obvious that some kind of international agrees 
ment must be secured. It is anticipated that definite » 
international, action within the next few year 
before 1948, by a nation or group of nations, w 
be inaugurated» for the adoption of The Wor 
Calendar on Sunday, January 1, 1950, when bot 
the present and the World Calendar agree. ( 
daté mekes the change from the old to ‘the ne 
ealender easy. Every year would begin on Sunda; 
January 1, and the working week would begin wit! 
Monday, January 2d, as Néw Year's Day is pre= 
earn by the Year-End Day, the Saturday-Wor. 

oliday. : i 

The World Calendar Association, sponsors 
The World Calendar and the world center 
calendar authority. is located in the Internations 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.- 


oa 


Greek Church Calendar, 1947 


Date |! Holy Days | ‘Date Holy Days | Date 
Jan 1)Circumcision |May 22! Ascension Aug. 30/St. Alexander y* 
Jan 6|Theophany (Epiphany) |\June*  1/Pentecost Sept 8| Nativity of ThestoEes 
Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification)|/June 2|/Holy Ghost Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross > 
Feb, 26)/Great Lent Begins June 24/St. John Baptist ;\Oct. 1| Patronage of Theotokos _ 
Mar. | 25) Annunciation June 29|Peter and Paul (Chief Nov. 15) First Day of Fast of, ~ 
Apt. /6/Palm Sunday % Apostles) j Theotokos R ‘ 
Apr. {1 Great Friday June 30/Twelve Apostles Nov. 21/Entrance of Theotokos ~ 
Apr. 13)Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6| Transfiguration Dec. 9|Coneept of Theotokos — 
Apr. 23\St. George \\Aug. 15 Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25| Nativity (Christmas) 


_ “Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in. 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year is followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 


Gregorian calendar, add 10:days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 te 1900; 13 days since 1800. bee 

In 1947/the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 


all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


net Church Memoranda for 1947 


> ee 


JANUARY : oS eee 
1. Cireumcision (Wed.) Easter Sunday 
5. 11 Sun, aft, Christmas a ace aft, Easter 
6. Epiphany M un. aft. Haster 
12. I Sun. aft. Epiphany ap. BS STE 
19. II Sun. aft. Bpiphany : un, aft Haster 
25. ConversionofSt. Paul MAY 
26. (lISun.aft, Epiphany 1, Thursday 
FEBRUARY 1. St. Philip & St. Jas, 
1. Saturda: 4, IV Sun. aft. Easter. 
3 8 y i 11. Rogation Sunday 
g: Se olpenn ma 15. Ascension Day 
“a Mecageaua 18. Sun. aft. Ascension 
ARt@uindiagesina 25, Whitsunday 
ns ae eaarecey JUNE 
¥3. un. in Len 1. Trinity Sunda: 
24. St. Matthias 5. Corpus Christ 7 
Ks un. aft, Trinity 
shat 11, St. Barnabas 
1. Saturday 15, II Sun. aft. Trinity 
_ 2. IL Sun. in Lent 22.. IIf Sun. aft. Trinity 
9. ITT Sun. in Lent 24. St. John Baptist 
16. [V Sun. in Lent °29, IV Sun. aft. Trinity 
23. V Sun. in Lent 29. St. Peter 
25, Annunciation 
30. Palm Sunday JULY 
APRIL 1. Tuesday 
. 6. V Sun, aft. Trinity 
1. Tuesday. 13, VI Sun. aft. Trinity 


. VII Sun. aft. Trinity | 18. 


20 St. Luke 
25. St. James 4}. 19, 
27. V{IL Sun. aft. Trinity | 26. 
AUGUST = b 
1 Friday FES / NOVEMBER 
: un. aft. Trinity ; 
6. Transfiguration a ce peed) 


10. X Sun. aft. Trinity 
17. XI-Sun. aft. Trinity 
. XIL Sun. aft. Trinity 
. St. Bartholomew 


2..XX1TSun.aft, 
9.X X11 Sun, aft, © 


. Trinity % Py 
16. XXIV Sun.-aft. — 


31. XIII Sun. aft. Trinity 


Trinity + ig 
XXV Sun. aft. Trinity 


23. 
SEPTEMBER 27. Thanksgiving Day” 
1. Monday 30. 1 Sun. in Advent — 
7. XIV Sun, aft. Trinity | 30. St. Andrew ; 
14. XV Sun. aft. Trinity m 
21. XVI Sun. aft. Trinity DECEMBER | 
38 XVilsun att. Trinity | 1 Monday 9-1 
: un, aft, t, ties 
29. St. Michael and All” | (7. 11 Sun. in Adyent_ 
tices | 14. IIT Sun. in Advent. 
ee | 21. TV Sun. in Adven 
OCTOBER 21. St. Thomas 7 
25. Christmas 
1. Wednesday 26. St. Stephen 
5 XVIII Sun. aft, 27, St. John Eva 
: : 28. Sun. aft. Chr 
12. XIX Sun. aft. Trinity ! 28. Holy Innocent 


‘my 


icts—Visibility at Sea; ‘Knots and Mite 93. | 
Visibility at .Sea 3 


as % Source: United States Coast Guard a a 


table following ‘gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which 
by an observer whose eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it is MEOEEEATY: add to thee & 
e of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer's eye above sea level. S24 


- DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL | 


Height, | Nautical Height, Nautical Height,; Nautical Height Tr 
+, Feet Miles Feet Miles Feet | Miles Fost i NSites 

2.5 arts 110 | 12.0 450 
3.6 ire 8:9 120 | 12.6 500 
4.4 ir A. 0:2 130 | 13.1 550 
5.1 fe 9:6 140 13.6 600 | 
5.7 | , 9.9 150 14.1 650 
6.3 10.3 200 | 16.2 700 
6.8 | 10.6 250 | 18.2 800 
725 I) 10:9 300 | 19.9 900. 
7.7 | 112 | 350 21:5 1,000: 
8.1 11.5, 400. | 22.9 


he table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be * 
by an observer whose eye is at lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to these a =. 


snce of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. > 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL = 


Sht,in | Statute || Height,in | Statute Height, in | Statute Height, in| Statute 
Miles feet ; iles / feet | Miles feet Miles. 
Hee dais 

2.9 55 . 9.8 | 110 oxy 
4.2 60 | .10:2 120 ‘5 
5.1 65 «=|: - 10.6 130 qT 
5.9 70 | 110 140 6 
6.6 75 4 150 2 
wpe: 80 te, 14.8 \ 200 oy 
78 85 }_ e922 250 9 
8.3 90 12.5 300 9 
8.9 95 | 12.9 350 27. 
100 13.2 400 I ‘4 


42 
wo 


oughly speaking, the distance 


utic 


the fi 
es 


6, the ‘answer being in feet. 


miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
oot of the height of the light above sea 


‘tual curvature of the surface of the earth 
first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
proximately as the square of the distance. 
pproximate curvature effect may be found 
‘multiplying the square of the distance in miles 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST 


of visibility in | 


Station ‘GPs Station CLP. Station 
5,500,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawaii...| 560,000 ||Stratford Pt.. Conn.... 
5,000, Kauhola. Hawali....-- ' 660,000 ||Columbia_ River Range] 
Cape Elizabeth, Me...| 500,000 Lights, Wash,........ 
Cape San Juan, P. R... ,000 ||Fire Island, N. Y...... 
Pigeon Point, Calif....)| 475,000)|Cape Arago, Ore...... 
Deepwater Pt., N.J...| 450,000 || Craighill Ch’n’l.,,Md... 
‘Cherry Is., Del, Riv...| 450,000||North Head, Wash,.... 
New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000 || Piedras Blancas, Calif. .|. 2. 
St. Augustine) Fla....<. 450.000 || Cape May,N.J.......- 
Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000 || Mifflin Bar, N. J...... 
Cape Canaveral, Fla...| 430,000 ||Horseshoe Range, Pa. . 
Portage Lake Ship Canal, Chester Range, Pa.... 
BM. Mich..........+.---| 400,000 || No. Manitou Sh’l, Mic 
: Pensacola, Fla..... 400.000 ||Tinicum Island, N, J... 
Marquette, Micn.. 400,000 || Bellevue Range. Del... 
Rock of Ages, Mich 400,006 || Beavertail, Rnode Isl. . 
i Pt. Arena. Calif.... 390,000 ||Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis. 
Beaks shee [Devils Island, Wis 388,000 ||Spruce Cape, Alaska. . . 
Elias, Alaska.. . The Graves, Mass 380,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 
hee Sa 5{1;000,000||Sabine Pass. La... .-| 380,000||Two Harbors, Minn... 
J... 1 950,000} |St. George Reef, Calif...| 370,000 ||Umpqua River, Oreg... 
e, Calif =| 900;000}|Staten Island, N. ¥....} 350,000 || BE. River Range, N.Y... 
750,000|| Marblehead, Ohio..... 330,000 || Cape Spencer, Alaska. . 
7 Reedy Island, Del..... 330,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ala 
Cape Blanco, Ore...... 320,000-|;Manhattan Range, O.. 
Gape Flattery, Wash...! 300,000/|Point Loma, Oslit...i it 
North Point, Wis....... 300.000 || Mt. Desert Rock. Me.. 
Chapel Hill, N. J......}] 300,000}| Cape San Blas,.Fla..... 
Montauk Point, N. Y..} 200,000 


“15 feet above sea level. 


ctricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
‘ electric incandescent lamps 
‘ger sizes of lenses producing 


arger_ lighthodise 
a de the lar 


Sy 


. Nauties 


tical Mile is 6, 
ott th 
phere 


ith of a di 
rface is equal in are 


Islands. 
the sea, 


The highest light maintained by the U..S. Coast 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
This light is 707 feet above the level of 


“The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- ~~ 
tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif.. 
422 feet above the level of the sea. liane Wid 

_The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- ae . 
tinental United States is the rear range light o 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River 
feet above the level of the sea. ah 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES _ 


5 ae 


Island, N. Y., Light is 167. ft. high; visible 19.3 nautical miles: 


beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. SC Greyer ses 


REM he a Tan eae OF Te 
Knots and Miles 
the area of the surface of the earth.» frei 
ic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length ~ 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 
4 The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot. being a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 
|" A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, 
also, 120 fathoms or 720 : * 
To convert statute miles into nautical miles, ee 


The Geograph: 


multiply statute miles 
miles into statute miles, 
7,15157- 


distance based on observer's 


*e 


; a 
or 608 feet: ~ 
feet. < { oa 


multiply nautical miles by 
f : een 


ih ved ai 


by 0.8684; to convert nautical em 


1 


* 5 + Dest ~ ed 


94 Astronomical—Latitudes and Longitudes 


Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) ~ 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


y 


Lat: Long. : Lat. Long. 
° 4 e > sc ’ 
5 Acapulco, Mex., L, H.......--- 16 49 N.| 99°56 W.}Columbia, S. C., Cap......-- 24 00 N.| 81 02 ® F i, 
Adelaide, S. Australia, Obs..... .|34 56 S. |138 35 E. Columbus, O., Obs... ......- 40 00 N.| 83 01 W 
. Aden, Arabia.........-..- |. ]12 47 N.| 44 59 E. |{Copenhagen, Denmark, Obs. 55 41 N.| 12 35 
Albany, N. Y., Obs........-%-- 42 39 N.| 73 47 W.||Cordova, Argentina, Obs.......|31 25S. | 6412 W. 
Alexandria, Egypt, L. H....... .|31 12 N.| 29 52 E. ||Croydon, England, M........-. {51 21 N. pe O7 W. 
Algiers, Algeria, Obs.......---- 36 48 N.| 302 E. ||Danzig, Danzig, Obs........ .. {54 21 Ne 40 Bo 
Allegheny, Pa., Obs,......---..|40 29 N.| 80.01 W. Dehra Dun, India, Obs... 30 19 N.| 78 03 B. 
; Amherst, Mass., Obs......-.--- 42 22 N.| 72 31 W.||Delhi, Indja, M.......... 28 39 N.| 77 15 B. 
mS, Amsterdam, Netherlands.......|52 23 N.| 453 E. Demerara, Br. Guiana, L. 6 49 N.| 58 10 W. 
|, Annapolis, Md., Obs.........-- 38 59 N.| 76 29 W.||Denver, Colo., Obs... .. 39 41 N.|104 57 W.. 
_ Ann Arbor, Mich., Obs..-....-- 42 17 N.| 83 44 W.||Des Moines, Iowa, Obs {41 36 N.} 93 41 Wey 
Antwerp, Belgium.............|5113 N.| 4245. Dover, Del. C. Hu... ... {39 09 N.| 75 31 We 
Archangel, U.S.S.R....... 64 32 N.| 40 34 E, ||Dresden, Germany, Obs.......- 51 03 N.| 13 44 BD 
Arequipa, Peru, Obs 116 26S. | 71 36 W.||Dry Tortugas, Fla., L. H.......|24 38 N.| 82 55 Wo) 
: Astoria, Oregon, C. H .|46 11 N.|123 50 W.}| Dublin, land, Obs... . i) Js¢4 53 23'N.| _6 20 w 0 
a Asuncion, Paraguay, 2518 S.| 57 32. W.||Duluth, Minn......... ....../46 47 N.| 92 06 We 
ay Athens, Greece, Obs. . ..|37 58 N.| 23 43 Fi. ||Bagle Pass; Texs.. 2.6 2522 _ /28 43 N-|100 30 W. | 
Atlanta, Ga., Cap... -°|33 45 N_| 84.23 W.||Edinburgh, Scotland, Obs......|55 56 N.|’ 3 11 
Attu Island, Alaska. "1152 56 N.|173 14 B, ||El Paso, Tex., C. H............|31 46 N./106 29 Wal 
; PAMICKIADO, N.iZwg el we tee ee 36°50 8. |174 46 Be, ||Essen, Germany, M............/51 25 N.| 6 56 ' 
“Augusta, Me, Cap. ‘> "\44 18 N.| 69.47 W.||Fairbanks, Alaska...........:-|64 51 N.|14744 Wo) 
ri Austin, MEM CADE see con 30 16 N.| 97 44 W.||Father Point, Quebec, L. H..... |48 31 N.| 68 28 Ww. 
hos. Bagdad, Iraq, M.....:...--..- 33 20 N.| 44 24 Wi. ||Faval Id. (Horta)......... _|38 32 N./ 28 38 W. | 
Bahia, Brazil, L.H........- ‘“/13 01S. | 38 32 W.||Fernandina, Fla., C. H..- 30 40 N.| 8128 W._ 
Baku, USSR. M............ 40 21 N.| 49 50 Fi, ||Fire Island, N. ¥.. L. H.......-|40 38 N.| 7813 W 
‘Baltimore, Md., Obs.........-- 39 18 N.| 76 37 W.||Florence (Arcetri), Italy. Obs... |43 45 N/} 1115? 
Bangkok, Thailand. ........... 13 45 N.|100 29 B. |\Foochow, China............ 26 04 N./119 19 B 
Barcelona, Spain.............. 4125 N.| 208 B, ||Frankfort on the Main. ¥: a y 
Barnegat, N. J., Lt...-.......- 39 46 N.| 7406 W.||_ Germany, Obs............. 5007 N.| 8395, | 
Batavia, Java, Obs............ 6 1% $.|106 50 EB. ||Funchal, Madeira, L. H.....:../32 38 Ni| 16 55 
; Baton Rouge, La., Cap......-.. 30 27 N.| 91 11 W.||Galveston, Texas’... 0112. 29 18 N.| 94 47 W. 
Belfast, N. Ireland............ 5435 N.| 556 W.||Gay Head, Mass., L. H......_.|41 21 N.| 70 50-W 
- Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Obs... _| | |44 48 N.| 20 31 E. ||Geneva, Switzerland, Obs... . , | 
. : e . Obs .|4612 N.| 609 BD 
~ Belize, Brit. Honduras, L. H....|17 29 N.| 88 11 W.}|Genoa, Italy, Obs 44 25 N./" 8 55 | 
Belle isle, Labrador, L. H ‘|51 53 N.| 55 22 W.||Gibraltar (Europa Pt.), 36.06 N.|. 5.21 
Benares, India, M....... '|25 18 N.| 83 01 B, ||Glasgzow, Scotland, Obs 55 53 N.| 418 W.. 
_. Berkeley, Calif., Obs.. “137 52 N.|122 16 W.||Goteborg, Sweden, Lt... |. 57 42 N.| 11 57 
_ © Berlin, Germany, Obs. "152 32 N.| 13 22 B. ||Greenwieh, England, Obs... 5129N.} 0.00. | 
Bermuda (Dock Yard)..,......|32 19 N.| 64 50 W,||Guam, L. “O01 /18 28 Niftad 40 | 
ee Bern, Switzerland, Obs......... 46 57 N.| 7 26 BE. ||Guatemala, Guatemala, M...... 14 37 N. " Ww 
§ Birmingham, England. M...... 52 29N.| 156 W.||The Hague, Netherlands... |. _|520 N. 2 33 } 
Be jee. Bismarck, N. D., Cap. ...'..... 36 49 N:|100 47 W.||Halifax, Nova Scotia, Obs... /44 40 N.| 68 38 W 
; + Bogota, Colombia, Obs......... 436 N_| 74.05 W.||Hambure, Germany, Obs..._._. |53 -| 68 38 
\ Bombay, India, Obs...... 20... 18 54. N.| 72 49 B. ||Hanover, Germany, Obs. ...._ [52 38 Ni gees 
Bonn, Germany, Obs..........|5044 N.| 7 06., ||Hanover, N. H., Obs ka NE 42 NA eae 
Bordeaux, France, Obs......... 4450 N.| 031 W.||Hankow, China, M...... ee a ha 
=) * Boston, Mass.,Cap..:........ 42 21 N.| 71 04 W.||Harrisburg, Pa.. Cap |. eee NG ee 
_... Bremen, Germany, Obs........ 33 05 Nil 840 Ws || Hartford, Gonme Capo ce ee 2046 el ee 
Ns Brisbane, “Australia, Obs... 27 28 8. |153 02 E |(Havana, Cuba La... (a8 08 Wy & 21 
eh; istol, England... ........... : 2 y a ast ER Ce Y 
07) > Brinn, Cesshosiovakia, v4... 129 11 N:| 16 39.B. || Helsinkl, Pinlend. Obs a6 35 Ng 
Bh Brussels (Uecle), Belgium, Obs_/50 48 N.| 4 22 FB. ||Hongkong, China, Obs. | oo 10 aa 
Bucharest, Rumania, Obs....... 44 25 N.| 26 06 E. ||Honolulu, Hawaii, L. Bee oli et 
Budapest, Hungary, Obs... 47 30 N|| 19 04 Hi, ||Hull, England......... 2, 201s Bee 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, Obs... |34 34 S, | 58 26 W.||Hyderabad, India, Ohs oo oe Nae 
Buffalo, N. Y., C. -H... , pag One 17 26 N.| 78 27 
53 N.| 78 53 W.|| Indianapolis, Ind., Ca 39 46 N.} 86 10 
oe a oe = = pemee Turkey, L. 41.00 N.| 28 59 
1208 S.| 77 15 W. Javesguutite, Fine 0; Bei oF Sy Al eee 
213N.| 006 E, ||Jefferson City, Mo., Cap. pa ga) Bes 
.|42 23 N.| 71 08 W. Jerusalem, Palestine Ne ET 3 N 32 be 
. (23 10 N.|112 54 E, || Johannesburg, Transvail. Obs... 2611S. 33 Prt 
42 38 'N.| 20 35 W.|| Jupiter Inlet, Fla, L. H... 26 57 N.| 80 05 
2 : .|}Kansas City, Mo......... 39 06 N. 
37 07 N.| 75 54 W.||Karachi, India, Obs... ! eae ee 
noe a: 70 04 Ww. Key West, Fla. L. H...). | 3 33 3 res \ 
> Gave Pear, N. ©. LB... |/33 51N-) 77-58 W. ick Goemach Ga aes 50 00 N./'36 14 Bi 
Dy Gape Plattery, Wash., L. H....1|48 34:Nl194 44 W'|lRiew, Greae? ODS 54 20 N.} 10 09 E 
i=) Gape Hatteras, N.C. L. H..|.'|35 15 N.| 25:31 W.||Kingstoe vena La” 50 27 N.| 30 30 E 
Poe (cevedenlopen, Del. 3. H... (38 47 N.| 75 05 W.||Kobe, Japan, te Hh 34.40 NIIISS 12 
yy th CRY, Vials SEN 18 ‘l)Kénie Papatiary: AC La fl 
abe Hina: ice 38 29 N-| 78 9 W:| Reniasners, Germany. Obs. /54 48 N.1'30 go 
é PEPIOTD. vis... Hees é | ; 2 Drees 6 8 35 02 .N. 
Panbe Lockett, N.C. U.'.. ||; |3a s75N.1 96 38 We Patiorey tala, Ai. es es 3135 N| 7 20 
\ Gape May, N. 138 56 N.| 74 58 W.||Laredo, ‘Tene eo OOS 2 Onis. hanes 
Cape Mendocino, Calif, 1. H. ../40 26 N:|124 24 Wy l\Headee Dheianas. See as bier) 
|. ope, S * 1 iesohear— fe eer ae et I SOIC oO sf 
Gape Prince of Wales, Alaska... 65 36 N.|168 05 W ||Letingfad Uae Ros 51 20 N.! 12 23 
' Caracas, Venezuela, Obs....... 10 30 N.| 66 56 W ngrad, U.S.S.R., Obs... _. | |59 57 N.| 30 18 
q - Cardiff, Wales, Lt... 0.000... 5128 N.] 310 W. 5 .|50 37 N.| 5 34 
-*.- Carloforte, Sardinia, Obs...... 1139 08 N.| 819 5, 50 38.N.| 3 03 & 
4 _ Carson City, Nev., Cap... 2)... 9 10 N.|119 46 W.||Lisb : Obs 12.048. | 77 02 W 
| Gatanta. Siehiy, Obs. 2.60221 01! 37 30 N.| 15.05.B, || Little Rock, Ack’ Gero At'stone’ [os 42 We] og tL Y 
Cayenne, kr, Guna, 3. H.. 4.56 Ni| 52 20 W,||Liverpeo Wnelang >) Stone) (34 45) 92 17 
honarieston, W. Va. oo. Ye ks. 3 21 N. a HY we jogs. Poland, Mie cn at 43 a i3 94 E 
Charlottesville, Va., Obs...... |, 38 02 Nib 78 81 Well Pais Calif. C. A...) 134.08 N/118)14 
~ Oharlottetown, PH Id. L. H,..|46 12 N’) 03 05 -W: Lucknow, india, Me 38 15 N.| 85 46 
i) erpourg, France.......,....|49 39 N.| °1 38. Ww llLwo : USS eo '|26 52-N.| 80 56 I 
Cheyenne, W. 08 N’l104 49 W: Wwow,,Poland, Obs......... 149.50 N-| 24 Ot F 
Chieago, fl. Ob 50°N.| 87 87 Wl Merwe ance Obs... .. 145 42 N. 147 
Cincinnati, O i 37 W.||Madison, Wis., Obs... ||. . || ip gata 
- Gleveland, 0. QS N-| 84 25 W.|/Madras, India, Obs.) 1 | 13 04 N:| 80.16 
4 Clinton, N. YS 03 N.| 75 24 Ww. Be coal Spain, Obst 140 24 N- » 
! Cologne, Germany 59N| 653 EB. )||Moncroe, Nicaragua,M... | 112 10 N.| 86 15 
mbo,. 1 k - || Manchester, England . 15) 
t Colon, Panama, 1. i 38 NL 90 oe ey || Manila, Pi Obs scene tia Be WINE 
Sees : ie 3 -| 79 55, W|| Marseille, France, Oba °°” mn ee AY Tey 5 


Lat. 
ea 
Solves 37 50 S. 
38 12 N. 
25 46 N. 
45 28 N. 
.|30. 41 N. 
-| 619 N. 
.|41 04 N. 
ee aS 34 55S. 
Sik oes 32 23 N. 
Bee ae 5 45 30 N. 
4 55 45 N. 
* Mt. Belknap, Utah...:......+. 38 25 N. 
Mt. DesertzRock, Me., L. H..../43 58 N. 
_ Mt. Hamilton, Calif., Obs... ...| 37 20 N. 
ire rood, Ore.......--..:.---|45 22 N. 
4 “ 44 07 N. 
63 04 N. 
Se Saisie ore 35 46 N. 
+ het A ie 38 25 N. 
renee echo Iat, 46 51 N. 
ree: 60 18 N. 
Re ae 41-25 N. 
ee 37 55 N. 
ikae nis 44 16 Ns 
.|41 48 
Munich, Germany, Obs 48 09 
Obs '|32 44 
hi }35 10 
32 04 
2 pe. 40 52 
2 EPA 36 09 
Sait |25 06 
BES. Steer Se 40 24 
ae 47 00 
© Newcastle, England..........- 54 58 
New Haven, Conn., Obs........ at 9 
/ New Orleans, La.............- 29 57 
_ New York City, Col. U. Obs... .|40 49 
») ice, France, Obs.........-.-- 43 43 
BernepoeChina. ........5.+--». 29 53 
| Nizhni-Noygorod, U.S.S.R...... 56 24 
G00 0 ae 36 
Northam o 


| Nottingham, England... - 
_ Nuremberg, po auy 


- Panama oP. alee é 
_ Param 0, Dute aD. 
Peers, prance, Obs 

i China, M 


gue, 
neeton, N. J., Ob 


t, at the 


hee 
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Astronomical—Latitudes and Longitudes 


95 
Long. Lat Long 
aia One Coty 
144 59 E. |/Rangoon, Burma.............. 16 46 N.| 96 08 B. 
15 35 E. ||Richmond, Va...............: 37-32 N.| 77 36 WwW 
£0 12 W.||Riga, Latvia ... |56 57 N,| 2407 RB. 
9 11 E. |/Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Obs 22 548. | 43 13 W 
88 02 W.||Rochester, N. Y., Obs .|43 10 N.| 7737 W 
10 49 W.'|Rome, Italy, Obs... . .|41 54 N.| 12 29 B. 
71 51 W.||/Rosario, Argentina. 32 56 S. | 60 38 W. 
56 13 W.||Rostov-on-Don, U.S.S. ... (47 11 N.| 39 41 B, 
86 18 W.|/Rotterdam, Netherlands......./51 55 N.| 4 30 EB. 
73 35 W.|/Sabine Bank, La., L. H........|29 28 N.| 93 43 W. 
37 34 E. Sacramento, Calif., Cap........ 38 35 N.|121 30 W. 
112 25 W.||Saigon, Cochin-China.......... 10 47 N./106 42 EB. 
68 08 W.//St. Augustine, Fla., L. H....... 29 53 N.| 81 17 W. 
121 39 W. MEW I eo Weer roe ne 1555N.| 542 W. 
121 42 W./|St. John’s Newfoundland, L.H:.|47 34 N.| 52 42 W. 
73 55 W.|iSt. Louis, Mo., Obs........-.- 38 38 N.| 90 12 W. 
151 01 W.||Salem, Oreg., Cap........---.- 44 56 N.|123 02 W. 
82 16 W.|\Salonica, Greece............--- 40 37 N.| 22 58 E. 
106 13 W.||Salt Lake City, Utah.........: 40 46 N.}111 53 W. 
121 46 W.||San Diego, Calif..........--..: 32 43 N.}117 10 W. 
140 56 W.||Sand Island, Ala., L. H........ 0 t1 N.| 88 03 W. 
122 12 W.||Sandy Hook, N. J., L. H.....- 28 N.| 74 00 W. 
122 36 W.//San Francisco, Calif.. .. ...|87 47 N.|122 26 W. 
71 18 W.||San Jose, Costa Rica; M ; 9 58 N.| 84 02 W. 
123 23 E. ||San Juan, Puerto Rico, H... .|18 28 N.| 66.07 W. 
11 36 E. ||San Luis, Argentina, Obs.......|/33 18 S. | 66 20 W 
129 52 E. ||San Luis Obispo, Calif., L. H.. {35 10 N./120 46 W. 
136 55 E. ||San Salvador, Salvador, M... 13 43 N.| 89 09 W. 
118 50 E. |/Santiago, Chile, Obs.......... 33 34.8. | 70 41 W. 
14 15 E. ||Santiago de Cuba, L. H........ 19 57 N.| 75 52 W. 
86 48 W.||Santo Domingo, Dom. R., L. H. 18 28 N.| 69 53 W. 
77 22 W.|\Sao Paulo, Brazil, M........... 23 34.8. | 46 39 W. 
73 59 W.||Saratov, U.S.S.R., M.........- 51 34 N.| 4602 E.. 
6 57 E. |\Savannah, Ga.......-..--.+--- 32 05 N.| 81 05 W. 
1 36 W.||Seattle, Wash. ....-.+.---+5+- 47 40 N.j122 19 W 
72,55 W.|iSeoul, Korea. .-..-..---++- ..-)37 34 N./126 58 E. 
90 04 W.||Seville, Spain...... ea ck 37 23 N.| 600 W 
73 58 W.||Shanghai, China........0.---: 31 14 N,|121 29 E, 
7 18 E. |\Sheffield, England............ 53 23. N.| 129 W 
121 33 E. ||Singapore, Straits Set...... -.-}_1 18. N.|103 51 E. 
44 00 E. ||Sitka, Alaska.........- ... 157 03 N./135 20 W. 
76 18 W.||Sofia, Bulgaria, Obs. . .|42 41 N.| 23 21° E. 
72 38 W.||Soochow, China, M... .|/31 18 N.}120 37 E. 
25 46 E. ||Springfield, Ill., Cap... .|39 48 N.| 89 39 W. 
93 09 W.||Stalingrad, U.S.S.R., M .|48 42 N.| 44 31 E. 
1 08 W.||Stettin, Germany ....|53 26 N.| 14 34 E. 
11 05 E. ||Stockholm, Sweden, Obs....-.- 59 16N.| 18 18 B. 
30 46 E. ||Sucre, Bolivia, M.........-.-«- 19 03 S.| 65 16 W. 
112 00 W.||Surabaya, Java........+.+++-- 7128. |112 44 B, 
97 30 W.||Sydney, Australia, ObS........- 33 52 S, |151 12 E. 
8°41 W.)\Tabriz; Iran... 5... . 65 le eens 38 02 N.| 46 20 BE, 
135 30 E. |/Tampa, Fla., C. H..........+-. 27 57\N.| 82 27 W.- 
10 43 EB. |/Tampico, Mexico, L. H........|22 16 N.| 97 50 W. 
122 54 W.|!Tashkent, U.S.S.R., Obs.....-. 41 20 N.| 69 18 E. 
95 57 W.||Tegucigalpa, Honduras, M.... .|14 15 N.| 87 08 W. 
75 43 W.||Teheran, Iran, M.........!--+. 35 41 N.| 5125 E. 
1 15 W.||Tientsin, China......,...-+--- 39 08 N.)117 12 E. 
11 52 E. |\Tiflis, U.S.8.R., M ...-------+: 41 43 N.| 44 48 E. 
13 21 E. |/Tokyo, Japan, ObDS.........--- 35 39, N.|139 45 E. 
79 34 W.||Topeka, Kans., Cap.....,.--- 39 03. N.| 95 41 W. 
55 09 W.||Toronto, Ontario, Obs. . .|43 40 N.| 79 24 W. 
2 20 E. ||Trieste, Italy, Obs... 45 39 N.| 13 46 E. 
116 27 E, ||/Tsingtao, China, Obs 36 04 N.|120 19 E. 
87 18 W.||Tunis, Tunisia, Lt .|3648.N.| 1011E. © 
115 50 E. ||Turin, Italy, Obs. “145 02 N.| 7 46 BE. 
75 10 W.||Tybee, Ga., L.H.. . |82 01 N.} 80 51 W. 
105 03 W.||Unalaska, Alaska. . . |53 53 N.1166 32 W. 
409 W.||Upsala, Sweden, Obs......--- 59 51 N.| 17 38 E. 
23 44 W.||Urbana, Ill., Obs..........+--- 40 06 N.| 88 13 W. 
56 22 W.||Utrecht, Netherlands, Obs..... 5205 N.| 508 E. 
20 28 W.||Valencia, Spain.........----++- 39 28 N.| 020 W. 
21 56 W.||Valparaiso, Chile, L. H.........|33 01S.) 71 39 W. 
51 13 W.||Vancouver, B. C.......--++-+- 49 18 N.|123 07 W. 
21 W./||Venice, Italy, Obs.........--- 45 26 N.| 12 21 E. 
15 W.||Vera Cruz, Mexico, L. H......- 19 12 N.| 96 08 W. 
41 W.|| Victoria, B. C.,-L. B.......+--- 48 25 N./123 24 W. 
33 E. ||/Vienna, Austria, Obs. ......<.. 48 14.N.| 16 20 E. 
19 E, ||Warsaw, Poland, Obs........-- 52 13 N.| 2102 E. | 
06 W.||Washington, D. C., Obs.......- 38 55 N.| 77 04 W. 
52 W.|}Wellington, New Zealand, Obs. - 41 17 9, |174 46 E. 
; 54 W.||/West Point, N. Y., Obs.....--+ 1 23 N.} 73 58 W. 
53 E. ||Williams Bay, Wis., Obs......- 42 34 N.| 88 33 W.. 
25 E. |\Williamstown. Mass., Obs...... 42 42 N.| 73 12 W 
39 W.||Winnipeg, Man., M.,..-.. .{49 53 N.| 97 17 W 
24 W.|| Yokohama, Japan...:... . (35 27 N.j139 39 E. 
3 W.||Zanzibar, (Brit. Consulate -|, 6.10 8, | 3911 E 
78 30 W.|/Zurich, Switzerland. Obs... .j47 23 N.} 8 33K 


Speed of a Falling Body 
" Source: Aviation and Army Records. 


e first second of its descent a body falls 16 
d, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; 


“= 144 feet: at the end of the fifth,5 x5 X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 


and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little aver 18, the number of seconds 
which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 
the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 seconds 
for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 


an airplane a, mile high. { 


_ 


fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 . 
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' tude are termed meridians. 


‘and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 260 feet deep. 
‘tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) | Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the | 


‘from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from | by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast of 


. including the atmosphere, whose weight has been | Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1820)" 


.enease the entire globe in a layer 120 féet thick. tains have been discovered in the Gulf of Alaska 


hdc! Toh Stay a re the canyons were eroded by submarine curren’ 
Bash OMINS SEG eae we on caused during glacial times and within the 
OES CS a million years when the colder water flowing 
Sapa to Seat beneath the glaciers was heavily laden by ee an 
Japan Sea ...... a: SNe Aa f ense than the 
LVgicet oot: nap PALA Ss ; f It therefore flowed beneath | 
Meo 2A TR es Vee. . warmer ocean water, and the resulting submarine 
| SIS ASSIS 2) Ai 4 CA aS eel 2 eto eaaed 


“Deep was discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by the cruiser | drospnere) °! 7 (atmosphere) and water ( 
oe * " « . 
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Dimensions of the Earih; Ocean Areas, Depths 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


i i ing in naval ma: 
b afures—The average temperature | Milwaukee, which was participating = 
Gentictates. tanees 2¢ the North Pole from eee epee 7 ee Pines ‘Sout tied Aiea el een is : 
x z inus 0.1 anuary With a year t e 5 zal. 
baer Neste Ns O fie Hebsinn weather ob- pa cee Yc plate Ee 6 See oe j 
scevens Som Moscow who flew .to the Sate oe & desrees 08°45” Neck 7. | 
i i qd near there on fic ech A *, 
fee "Bae anes, 1937 experienced days when the}, This ie eee about 63.644 feet one I 
temperature was up to 32 above var <Fantenkel): nee CES end aus : 4 
At the South Pole the range is from minus 6. . 5 x 
in Gamay . to tans 33.0 i Hes, with a yearly | There are (bates ONO 000 ues. Bue eae | 
average of minus 25.0. set aes Sends inthe monet 2. ae + a 
At the equator the annual range is from 25.7 in | ™ASS 9 SO™Co ast and Geodetic Survey has found | 
hee ee aw me i te aa ACRE ee Cie eres in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantackets 
ppece ers: On Ene? Cary) ne cour ircurm> | Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Breen, OF the earth is 24-002 miles, the meridionS! | Georges Bank. Corsalx Gorge, ness the esta a 
, 24, : Ky vered in \ 
The length of one degree of longitude along the oa nd 1932) Phe: Taraest gorge is over 20 miles 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude | jong and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it — 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- | ppens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
i ener Cintitia bpaceailed, atthe a Se miles oe pak e is. 6.000 fee) ea a 
gree of latitude measures 68. he Survey also has found an 
equator and increases to.69.4 in the vicinity of the | merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, oF 
ae diff bet th t diameters is SES Gane oak Rg ee ey peek ate 
e difference between these two dia antic an ou tal 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- Pye gona toe 100 ee Sone aa cast omg 
ing at the poles is 1 part of 297. Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. e€ 0 : 
The average elevation of the land above sea | portion, toward the submerged mouth, the chaa-_ 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. nel.or ravine descends 1,330 feet in searcely mor 
The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 | than a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the surface of — 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of. water | the water, while the ocean bed beside it is only ~ 


~~, 
The approximate area, in square miles, -by. con- Other interesting valleys were found by the U. Sy, 


8,000,000: America (South) .6.860,000; Asia, 17,000,- | edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay | 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic | and Cape Cod._ One of these beginning off Chesa= 
Regions, 6,205,000. peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be th 
\ The latest estimates of the earth’s area place | ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, | 126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesaj + 
steppes at i9,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 | Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) 1 f 
square miles. - still continues eastward. | 

‘Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North | California where these features often are found — 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to | close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
South, and 3,300 miles irom East to West. South | scenic canyons found on land. : My. 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- | to a marked degree the forms commonly found in” 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 | rugged lands above the sea that have been dis- 
miles from East to West. sected EM Sige ait ca eaten 

The mass of the earth has been estimated at The Britis miralty reports that ompson” 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not | 22d Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 


estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. Tn 1933 several distinct submarine mountains” 

The diameter of the een at the. equator is | Were discovered off the coast of California by thi 
7,926.677 miles; through the poles 7,899.988 miles. | U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the highest of 

Some facts on the oceans—The last Ice Age (Mi-.| these being “‘San Juan Seamount,”’ which lies 103) 
ocene), which’ began at least 30,000 years ago, is | Miles southwest of Santa Barbara’ and rises” 
slowly disappearing, as the glaciers keep on melt- | 10,188 feet from the ocean floor of 12,000 feet. 
ing; but in Antarctica enough ice remains to | From 1925 to 1939 a number of submarine moun- 


The five oceans with their area in mi The highest and largest of these was found 170 
average depths in feet are: mips ane miles southwest of Kodiak Island and sises 12,500 


a Area Depth | feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet. 
eee (Stent ss G8,G99000 - 14,050 | These submarine canyons, variously called 
ORS aa : aa aehor 12,880 | gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them over tw 
cote [le aes eee oe oe 13,000 | miles below the surface of the ocean, are still” 
Rennie ote ae ++ 1,590,000 >—— | puzzles to science.” Several explanations. have been. 


The largest seas with 
miles are: ‘ 


Areas carved out by streams which ran across the conti-— 
Mediterranean Sea ...... ravi Setoae ie nental shelves and down the slopes during some 
ere, Soe Je ae Te ee .. 878.000 | past geologic age when the continental shelves were 


: ; . ay. Others be- 
BR OSOU Gs re tei tp Ste ig cuban ns 160,000 | lieve that the canyons are the result of subm: » 
‘The Average depth of the ocean below sea level| CUrrents arising from great tidal or seismic wav 
is 12, eet. ; 4 
The deepest-place in the ocean yet found is off | SUPPoses the canyons to be due to ‘submarin 
thé Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Archi. | P¥ings gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
peligo { ‘Emden Depth’) where sounding of Fr ees oe shelf under tremendous pressure 
fl ee as been reported - e i ea when e presen ley 
Srneey pase, april 29, 1821, + approximate lati ae uate sieueands OF feet thick, coe J 
e 9° 41’ 18” No., longitude Oy OO .aae a i € present Appalachian Moun= 
The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north ee Point Tertiary time. For those explana 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (“Milwaukee Depth") feet: | HOPS volving the lowering of the sea level, c 
in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850: | respact teuke gi Be elevation of the land with 
in the Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in | proposbd. “Ouea ee erous hypotheses have b 
the Meaienabenb, 1480 th the Bevin, L423, In| a INeehape of neti deca teehee a 
the Sou’ acific (‘Aldrich Depth’’) 30,930; in the | ; f : SBEGe essed sea 
South Atlantic a sounding of 26.575: and’in the | whit wos noes, and raised it in high lati 
Antaretic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. _ | spltere Wye cola eh BS a Ye-shaping of the. litho 
The depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares | two en’ lp Se Cateeoee pe nguished “seam 
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United States—Descriptive 


AREA—Total, Continental, 3,022,387 square 
' Miles; (land area 2,977,128 square miles); total, 
including TYerritories and Possessions (597,236 
Square miles) and the Philippines (115,600 square 
miles), 3.735.223 square miles. 
POPULATION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
669,275; including ali Territories and Possessions, 
eepostasl. The increase in the population of 
, the United States and Territories and posses- 
sions, exchiding the Philippines Islands, based on 
the 1940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
compared with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
gain of 16.1 over the preceding ten years. The esti- 
“mated population, Jan. 1, 1946 was 140,386,509. 
The population increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
8,894,229, while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
064,426. The greatest volume of increase was for 
the Panama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 
Smallest increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 
cent. The population density for continental United 
“gtelee owt 44.2 per square mile as compared 
-l_in i 
The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
_ the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
_ United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
. Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin-Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also claims about 100 
ungoverned islands in various parts of the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans. 
Limits of Continental United States—Cape 
Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 
" The Lake of the Weods projection extends to 
Jatitude 49° 23° 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. 
West of The Lake of the Woods the 49th parallel 
is accepted as the arbitrary northern boundary 
between the United States and Canada. 
The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Eastport, Maine, in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 


44°49’. 
Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
- Ocean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
- forty-ninth parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. 
@ From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
"% the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 
The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
4 mately 2,013 miles. . 


© 


ve erto Rico and the- Virgin Islands. The Canal 

Done is under the control of the War Department 
and American Samoa and Guam under the Navy 

ment. : : ; 

d ors eo General topography of Continentai United 
States and the climate, natural resources and racial 
- @lements are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
' in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
| Appalachian system, rising never more than 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
| and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
“York State, are declared by the United States 
Geological Survey to have been the: first land 
‘that arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
} ward from the eastern ee fs wants fertile 
4 plain. of the Mississ: i A 
Ae to where the 


} i about as long, 
| sand miles wide and oe eo 


ay, he cc 
the 1 tering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
f a ete IT south from Delaware Bay: the 


rth rivers in 
tering the “Suit 

cs en q 

i Ree outhern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 

if the eastern mountains westw 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 
of e y Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
non-navigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
and California, into the Gulf of California, in 
Mexico. ’ 

_ Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the north- 
ern border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, targest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. 
he Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 

e Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 

taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,206 miles for light-draught vessels, and_at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miiles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 
_ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States 1s one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub. The pres- 
ent area of commercial forest land is estimated 


(1940) at 461,697,000 acres, divided as follows: 
es. oe enah ot ste nae boundary, excluding Matton wens Acres 
_ | The geographic center of the United States is ms esinad antl ate vhestee ns sites 108; a 
me Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude Cor dwoo i fareas aes et 100,791,000 
fo i rritories and Island Possessions | Fair to satisfactory restocking areas.. 306, 

ie UE Ages y See Denartnent by Executive Poor to non-restocking areas.........- 16,738, 
4 resident Roosévelt (Marc: 4 , ————_ 
ae DE eeaiziic of the affairs of Aliska, Hawaii, Total 2. oes. t eect basso eceneatnate 461,697,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all, about 
630 million acres, or one-third of the continental 
United States is forest land. 

There are more than 178,000,000 acres in the 158 
National Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for continuous produc- 
tion or ‘‘sustained yield’ of timber. The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private timberland owners to provide protection 
from fire and to develop sustained yield-manage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more than 1,550 forest 
areas, containing approximately 2,500,000 acres. 
States own 20,000.000 acres of forest land. 

The land in farms is 1,142,817,821 acres. 


The land not in farms is 845,000,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: 
Private forest (grazed).........+..+-- 


Bee ete 0 eee ae it Parte leven Public forest (grazed). aac ee ? 1i8 008 oR 
westward are other mountain .ranges of lesser Lt bie a Beary 2 Passe hee seen eseeede 4 
‘altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores ee eee eee ened) ast ae GOU aoe 
Sone. ooo States “has eight, great LE ot eh Bee ee oe (non-forest)...... Pet ale 
E the Atlantic at the harbor o id CONDE! saw ves rd eee *000; 
eae York ae ek the northeastern corner of the | Parks, reservations, etc.....-... JER, 20,000, 000 
country; the Delaware, enterin CE eae aoe ps ag ae at bery 
Eas sa lantie be © east | he Department of Commerce reported that the 


ssed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the. 

District of Columbia was $144,631,431,000. The De- 

partment reported the national income (1945) at 
000. 

$160 70 ts abundant in the United States and 

‘proved a@ means of sustenance for the early pio- 


et 
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neers. The bison (or. buffalo) is now nearly extinct 


and oe: in national parks, although it once | 


roved in tremendous herds across the great pla 

States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear(including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 


‘cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 


southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘“Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 

In the northern part of the United States are 
‘rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, Ne ies and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 


' ‘and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 


supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
pepeal with every variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
-wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal Jel gie o in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
ayerage precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
United States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
tion, The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
pepaates in the tropics, moves over the West 
Indies. enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
Qcean in a northeasterly direction. 

The Government of the United States is com- 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 


the Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 


with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 


, (Sept. 17, 1787), to which 21 amendments have 


been added. 

The Union of 48 States is composed of the 13 
Original States, seven States admitted to the 
federation. without Saving been previously. or- 
pres as Territories, and 28 States which had 
een Territories. The District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the city of Washington, is the capital of 
the United States. In each State there is a 
Legislature of two houses (except Nebraska, which 


“has adopted a uni-cameral form of government), 


a governor and a judicial system. 

There is a public school system in €very State in 
the Union, jee eae elementary schools, junior 
high schools and high schools. 

he United States Government has made a 
practice (since 1803) on the organization of all 


-new States, of setting aside from one to four 


““‘sections’’ (square miles) of land in each town- 
ship of six Square miles. 

Agriculture is an important industry in the 
United States and provides a livelihood for more 


than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far the ~ 
greatest wheat State in the Union, producing nearly | 
twice as much as its runner-up, North Dakota. 

The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South ~ 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the corn » 
state, but large quantities are grown in Illinois, | 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobacco } 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticuc. The_ barley” 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, California 
and Wisconsin. 

The principal industrial areas in the United | 

States with their leading industries, ranked ace - 
cording to the value of their products, are asi 
follows: - 
_ New York City Area—Women’s. clothing; print- . 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical; 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work © 
clothing); bread and other bakery products; 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; cane= © 
sugar fefining; gas, manufactured, illuminating ¢ 
and heating. 

Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale; steel 
works and rolling-mill produéts; petroleum refin- - 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper and | 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, music : 
and job; foundry and machine-shop products; 
bread and other bakery products; confectionery; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and _ supplies. | 

Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining; knit ; 
goods; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; cane-sugar refining; bread and other ° 
bakery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing * 
(except work clothing); worsted goods; foundry ° 
and machine-shop products; meat-packing, whole- 
sale. The ‘‘radio apparatus and phonographs” 
industry is one of the leading industries in this > 
area, but its rank cannot be given without the | 
poss of Sea se (by, conse with Census } 

[) approximations e ti 
establishments. pesos indivaiaual i 

Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, not including 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies an a 
hicle parts. ¢ moons 

Boston Area—Worsted goods; boots 
other than rubber; leather, tanned, curried oad | 
finished; bread and other bakery products; print- } 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical; | 
printing and publishing, book, music and job: | 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical machinery, 
apparatus and supplies; foundry and ‘machine ~ 
shop products. ‘“‘Cane-sugar refining’? and “soap” 
are also among the leading industries in this area, 
but their rank cannot be given without the possi- 
Le be (by pombaron with census - 

approximations 0: e da 
establishments. ta for individual | 

St. Louis Area—Meat packing, whole: p | 
vehicles, not including motorcycles; Detraicume be 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread and other - 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other than 
Tubber; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical. The ‘‘boot and shoe cut stock, not made 
in boot and shoe factories’ and the ‘‘tobacco, | 
chewing and smoking, and snuff’’ industries i 
among the leading industries in this area,. Dh 
their rank cannot be given without the possibility 
of disclosing (by comparison with Census pa F 
approximations of the data for individual estab- 
 PHGpESEN: Aves-eteal . 

sburg! rea: el-works and _ rolling- : 
products; blast-furnace Prodan: foundry” and 
fies: 


machine-shop products; 3 electri achin-= 
ery, apparatus and supp el an ia 


coke-ov | 
bread and other bakery products; euructural aol 
ornamental metal-work, not made in plants op- 


erated in connection with rolling mills; canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, pr ‘ fruit 
butters, pickles and [gauces.” eBSr VCS tee 

an’ Francisco-Oakland Area—Petroleum: refin- 
ing; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces; 
Pram 8 sates peating, eon ik ee packing, Shot 

le; ng an ublis: 
periodical; bread, and other bakery” DEO 

ane sugar refining’ i ie 4 
among the eg 3 qn Spero beter ir’ sank 
ing. Bey Chireriied i ith Ci 
arison W ensus Trepor' 

mations of the data for individual Daten 

Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling- 
products; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
parts; foundry and machine-shop products; el 
trical machinery, apparatus ama supplies; mea’ 
poutine wholesale; blast-furnace products; prin 

and_ publishing, newspaper and periodical. 
os Angeles Area—Petroleum. refining; me: 


ie “the earlier 
“subsided as 
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packing. wholesale; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women’s 
clothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
Production of motion pictures is a leading activity 
in this area. 


Buffalo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
uts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; .motor- 
vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
rolling-mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
and fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
Parts; meat packing, wholesale. 


Providence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
ton goods, worsted goods; dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 


Baltimore Area—Steel-works and rolling-mill 
products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex- 
cept work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified, 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 


eeeunayiors of the data for individual establish- | 
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petroleum refining; 


ments; cane-sugar refining; 
smelting and refining copper. 


Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff; 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 


Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 


Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products no 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and_ related 
products; gold, silver and platinum, refining and 
alloying. p 


Structural Geology of the United States 


Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


The United States includes a variety of geo- 
graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side 
rise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 
west the diverse and rugged Cordilera forms a belt 
of mountain ranges a thousand miles (1,600 kilo- 
meters) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 
coast and of the Atlantic coast south of New 
England are bordered by gently. sloping coastal 
plains, but the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt 
and is flanked by-a chain of Coast Ranges. 
the topography 
beneath. Recent 
uplifts to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
former movements Streams, 


fiat-lying and of folded strata. 
of the interior are 
have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the 


‘mountain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 


rocks, though the movements that deformed them 
were in general earlier than those which raised 


-the present ranges. 


of the continent have been 
a stable region for a long period of geologic time. 
In the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
prian rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
the Laurentian shield. This area occupies the 

ter part of central and northern Canada and 
extends a short distance into the United States. Its 
ancient rocks are strongly folded and metamor- 
phosed, but the forces that caused their deforma- 
tion ceased to be active before Paleozoic time, leav- 
ing the rocks strong and rigid and thus competent 
to resist later forces of compression. South of the 
Laurentian shield, in the central United States, 
the basement rocks are thinly covered by Paleozoic 
and Mesozoic strata that have been flexed into 
gentle domes and basins. 


On the east, south, and west sides of the stable 
region are belts of greater mobility, which have 
been the sites of post-Algonkian orogeny. During 
phases of their history these belts have 
geosynclines and have received thick 
Paleozoic and later sediments. 


The interior plains 


as 
time, but had different later histories. 
Those ee the east and south were filled by thick 
deposits of s Paleozoic era and were 
strongly folded before the end of that era. In the 
western belt the orogenic events have been more 
In places this belt received thick Paleo- 


.. The 
mobile belt began in midd 


oceanward sides ot 
In contrast to the Lauren- 
had a passive history since 


Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 


During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Lianoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western. 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
of which is known as Cascadia. 


On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 


| central po 


folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita. 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated monutain group of the Marathon region. 


Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been. profoundly eroded. The 
present mountain groups result from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late, 
broad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 

On the western flank of the central stable 
region of North America a complex of ranges folded 
and faulted in Mesozoic and Tertiary time extends 
westward to the Pacific coast in a belt of moun- 
tains 1,000 miles in width. This. is the North 
American Cordillera. 


The Cordilleran system is composed of many 
diverse structural and geographic parts. Its highest 
members today, the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and the Sierra Nevada on the west, owe their 
present altitude to late Cenozoic uplifts. The 
rtions of the system were equally folded 
during the culmination of the orogeny, but here 
considerable tracts have been depressed rather 
than elevated by later movements. In this central 
part, in the Columbia Plateau, the deformed rocks 
are buried beneath extensive sheets of . basaltic 
java. Farther south, in the Great Basin and the 
mountain and desert region of Arizona and north- 
ern Mexico, they have been Tuptured and dislo- 


cated by faults. 


~ 


thirteen States is 


‘effected with France for $3,750,000. 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 


The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 

d a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (iand and water) area of these 
322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 


‘boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 


Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 


_ The French urged their own discovery and settle- 


ment. 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory ‘northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 

Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into tw8 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory, 

The first accession to the territory.of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana‘Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000); plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Broce, Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 

iver’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of; Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 

The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. , 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre, 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 
(1848) on three grounds—(1), discovery and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 

As constituted at its organization (1848) the 
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the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. x 

The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress. (March 1, 1845) 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gaye to 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into 4s many as five States ‘‘of convenient 
size,” ‘‘and having sufficient population’ without 
further permission of Congress. The annexation 
resolution was approved by the Texas Govern- 
ment and the State was admitted to the Union 
by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 1845). 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. 
aoe Purchase cost-the United States $10,- 

The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

The Alaska Treaty was signed March 30, 1867 
and submitted to the same that day; the Senate 
resolution of advice and consent was passed April 
9, 1867, and was ratified by President Johnson on 
May 28, 1867; ratifications were exchanged on 
June 20, 1867, and the proclamation issued on 
that date. Transfer of Alaska to the United 
States took place at Sitka on Oct. 18, 1867. Pay- 
ment of $7,200,000 in gold was made in Washing- 
ton on Aug. 1, 1868. The Treasury draft for the 
$7,200,000 in gold was delivered to the Russian 
Minister who receipted for it. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United States 
(1898) the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 

The victory of the United States over Spain 
(1898) brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. 

Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further payment of 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine eee lying outside 
of the lines described in Article IIT. of the treaty 
(Dec. 10, 1898). No interest was paid. 

The Samoan Isles (1889) by agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
conference in Berlin, were recognized as inde- 
pendent; neutral territory, with Malietoa as King, 
under the joint protection of the three powers 
named. (1898) the United States accepted the 
age Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval 

ase. 

For the Danish West Indies, consisting, ) 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. seen bit 


United States paid $25,000,000, and took pos: 
hey then had 32,000 a 


(March 31, 1917). 
tion. The islands are now known as the 


Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to ' Islands. Virgin ‘ 

Added Added Added? & 

Division Yr.| Square Division Yr.| Square Division Yr.| Square 

iles Miles Milena) a 

Louisiana Purchase.|1803| 827,987||Gadsden Purchase . | 1853}. _29,670}}Panama Canal Zon x 

Gained through Alaska 00. 0. Se... . | 1867} 586,400}|Danish West Indies = ole 

treaty with Spain}1819|  13,435]|Hawailan Islands. . |1898 6,407 (now Virgin Isl.).|1917 1338 7 

Florida...........|1819| | ,58.666// Puerto Rico. - |1899|  388e|| Total added areal... .|2,846,260. 

i ied » NOI. <3 Ti icpaeenke « " fates 89?” ‘*s 
Oregon :1111846] 286,541||Philippine Tsiands*./1899| 114,400|| Tt: Orig. 13 States ‘892,135 

Mexican cession... 1848! 529,189];American Samoa. .. |1900 76 Grand Total.......3,738,395 


*Now an independent Republic. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line 


The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur- 
veyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 


tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42’ 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestones 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of — 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord) 
Baltimore. : ; y \ 


- 
Lae 


_ _ Alaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
»fative Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
o Great Country. 
‘ Arizona—From *“‘Arizonac’”’ (‘‘Ari’’_ small and 
'  <Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
-Pima Indians, says State Historian George H. 
' Kelly (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called 
-Arizona by the Spaniards as early as 1736." A 
er derivation is that given by Prof. John Cc. 
an Dyke in ‘The Desert,’’ page 208—clipped 
from “‘Arida-Zona,’”’ meaning the “‘dry belt.” 
- Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan- 
Saw). Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 


dores, being the’ name of an imaginary island, 
mear the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
a Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
» the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
missionaries (1769) after long marches in summer 
near the coast called it the land of oven’s heat— 
“Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla.’’ 
Coloradeo—Spanish, meaning red. 
Columbia, District of—A poetical adoption of 
the name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
1791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 
__ Connecticut—Indian, “Quonecktacut,’’ “Long 
River or River of Pines. 

__ Delaware—Named after Lord De La Warr, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
- Bay (1610). 
Florida—Spanjsh words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
- of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
5 oe to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 
* on. ‘ 

g t 

eo  emed after King George II, of Eng- 


_ Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
_ Capt. Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 
- ‘¥daho—Indian words, ‘‘Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 
_ Mountains. 
Tilinois—Indian word, by some translafed ‘The 
‘River of Men.” A form of the word Tliniwek. 
“Tlini’” meant “man,” ‘‘iw’’ meant “‘is,’’ and ‘‘ek’”’ 
was a plural signification. 
_. Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
- Yowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were 
a Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 
They called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 
- Kansas—Name.of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘Peo- 
e of the South Wind.” 
Kentucky—From | Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
_ “en-tah-tén,” meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
_ To-morrow. 5 
/ __ Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
' gator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 
, of France. zi 
Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
_ Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
: narles I. 4 
-Maryland—Named in honor of 
‘Queen Henrietta Maria. 
“Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
ssadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great - hill - small- 
place,” indicating a place at or about the big 
ttle hills 


ie 
r 


the foregoing, 


mit: : 
_" ‘Michigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
“were Indians. The word means “big lake’’ and 
WwW “Michi” meant 


as applied to Lake Michigan. 
and ‘‘gama’’ meant ‘“‘water.”” 


“great,”’ 
ota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


 Minnes 
ter.” 


i—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin 
ord: for river; ‘“Maesi,”’ fish—Fish-River. 
- Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
4 Montana—“Spanish for mountainous; used now 
by Peruvians as a name for their Andean dis- 
tricts.. . y 
Nebraska—From an Otoe Indian word meaning 
_ “Flat River’’—for the Platte River. E 
-Nevada—A Spanish word, meaning “snow clad.” 
New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. : 
“New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 
granted (1664) to Lora John Dp keer Sir 
George Carteret a patent or deed to he present 
undaries to be called Nova Caesaria, or New 
y. Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
f the Island. of Jersey of which Carteret 
een administrator.. : 


r. 
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United States—Derivation of States’ Names 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
: Source: State Librarians and other officials. ti 2 


_ California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- " 


oe d 
New Mexico—Mexico is a word derived from the — 
oar word ‘“‘mexitli,”’ title of their national war 
New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York (1664), who got the patent from his brother, — 
King Charles II, of England and sent an expedi-— 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 
North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 20, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels o 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to th 
South Seas, decreed its name to be “‘Carolana or — 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version — 
Carolus’? of his own name. Under the name — 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King Charles — 
11, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 
North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means ‘“‘alliance 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word, “Koda’’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are — 
the reot words. > b 
Ohio—Iroquots name, denoting great. 2 
Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” 
Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various — 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, a wild sage found on the coas 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon; a river in Chinese — 
Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone Indian word — 
for “‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
meaning genily falling waters; Ouragan, a French — 
word for hurricane; Wau-re-gan, an Algonquin 
word for ‘‘beautiful water.’’ 7 Yee 
Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admira 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, 
founder of the province, William Penn, the Friend, — 
received a charter (1681) from Charles II, f 
Great Britain for land in America that was gi 
the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s Woods) b 
the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was used for 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Tho: 
and Richard, to designate the province. The” 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pou hat 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681. ats ey, 
Philippines—Spanish, ‘Islas Filipinas,’’ dis> 
covered (1521) by Magellan, whom the natives — 
killed in a skirmish; named in honor of 1 
Philip II, of Spain by a colonizing expedition from 
Mexico. ey ee: 
Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,”’ 
Rich Port. 1% eet 
Bhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony (1644). 
The name of one of the islands had been Aque: 
neck. The name of Providence Plantations t 
gradually lapsed. E 
South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 
South Dakota—(See North Dakota) 


-Texas-—Ac : 
Librarian, ‘‘Texas i 
meaning Friends or Allies. 
has not an Aztec origin. 
in the Indian usage to the Indian \ 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From Verd and ‘Mont, two French — 
words meaning Green Mountains. The name is 
said to have been bestowed by Samuel de Cham~— 

lain. “ 
x Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen’ of England, The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter | 
Raleigh, ya fitted out the expedition of dis- 

overy. (1584). : . 
‘ very (Otay -Nemied after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the Name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. : 

West Virginia—(See Virginia). Z ’ 

Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spe led 
“Quiscousin’’ by the French missionaries and in — 
old French-American documents, also was spelled 
“Misconsing.’’ “Quisconching.” ‘‘Ouiskensing, 
meaning meeting of the rivers. Congress changed 


it to ‘‘Wisconsin.” 
oe ord was taken from Wyoming 


Wyoming—The »w f 
valley. ‘Pennsylvania, rendered - famous | os 


bell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyo’ g. le 
cay gerbe “mountains and valleys alternating.’ 


' 
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| Carnivals, 


isti here in The Atmanac, cover, by States, bil 
Meatiecweligie: conleulnie, mining, manufacture, banking, eg and oth ae of activity. 4 
information contained here is compiled from official sources in the va S 


Alabama 


CAPITAL, Montgomery—Cotton State—STATE 
FLOWER, Golden Rod—MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
Our Rights—AREA, 51,609 sq. mi.; rank 28th— 


POPULATION, 2,832,961; rank, 17th. 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
‘fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 


_branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 


Sm eRntee into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
eurrent. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Federal Government during the 
first World War. 

Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 

first were recommended by the Secretary of War 
(1824), the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
Mavigation, and work was started (1831). The 
result was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
provements for navigation were made periodically 
up to the first World War when it was decided to 
harness the power of the river for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. 
' Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
last thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as “the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’”’ Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
white ae Sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. 

Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
the Gulf is 30 miles long and 30 feet deep. 
The state owns the port terminal railway con- 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. 

Mobile. (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother ot 
which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
Mile ‘‘azalea trail’’. 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water laxes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
County. 

Alabama has a high population of Negroes. 

a pene, er ee cn oe ns of Cont esrane 
unten: nd relics preserved in th 
Alabama Memorial Building. pe 

Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the University of Alabama in University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbringing 
is the Tuskegee Institute (founded 1880) by the late 
Dr, Booker T. Washington. There also are four 
State Teachers Colleges. 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled by 
the French (1699) and ceded to the British (1763): 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a aan of the United States 
In successive years (1783-1813). It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On the 
walls of the old Montgomery Theatre, Daniel Em- 


details of population, births and 
The 


mett, composer of ‘‘Dixie,”’ the battle hymn of the — 
Confederate Armies, copied the score for Herman 
Arnold, who turned it into a band piece. 


Arizona 


CAPITAL, Phoenix—Baby State—STATE FLOW~- 
ER, Saguaro Cactus—MOTTO: Ditat Deus (God 
Enriches)—AREA, 113,909 sq. mi.; rank 5th— 


POPULATION, 499,261; rank, 44th. 


Arizona is situated in Southwestern United 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. 

Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been 
made highly productive. Agriculture has greatly 
increased, and new irrigation projects promise 
further enrichment. The topography is broken, 
being mountainous in portions of every section; 
the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alti- ~ 
tude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. On the | 
broad plains and mountain sides livestock graze, 
and through the valleys the irrigating waters are 
led. Long staple cotton has been developed as a@ 

rincipal crop, other products being wheat, corn, 

arley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quanti- 
ties of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. The 
citrus industry is growing. 3 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 
are among the greatest in the world. Gold, 
silver, lead, asbestos and zine are mined in 
quantity. 

Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses the 
Colorado River. Roosevelt. Dam supplies irrigating 
waters for the Salt River Valley. 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. There 
are two State Colleges. Phoenix, the capital and 
largest city, is the center of the richest agri- 
cultural district, the Salt River Valley. 

The State has a large population of Indians. 

The first white man known to have entered 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
Priest @1539), although Vasconcelios is believed — 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some years 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, was 
ceded to the United States with New Mexico 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila River — 
was not acauired until the Gadsden Purchase of’ — 
1853. Arizona and New Mexico were separated 
(Feb. 24, 1863). 3 4 

The petrified forests, covering many thousands of 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists an- 
nually. These forests consist of pine and cedar ~ 
trees that in past ages were turned to solid stone 
by the action of mineral-laden water. Montezuma 
Castle, the best example of a cliff dwelling in the 
face of a cliff itself, and not at the top of the 
talus, is another point of interest. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is one 
of the scenic wondets of the world. It is 217 miles 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a width at 
the top of from four to 18 miles, and descends in a — 
series of gradations to a depth in some places of 
4,000 to 5,500 feet below the surrounding plateau. 

A large part, of geologic history is revealed clearly | 
In the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of a 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to ~ 
geologists. These were largely sediments (lime- — 
stones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 
been so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
Mmountain-making movements that their original 
character is entirely lost. No traces of life have 
survived the great metamorphism of the rocks of — 
this first era. Here and there in the lower parts of 
Grand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock 
layers of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of 
& second series of mountains that existed in this 
region. These rocks are the oldest to retain their - 
original character, for in.them may be recognized _ 
Pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these _ 
Tocks are found the oldest definite traces of life. j 
The horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- _ 
truncated edges of the older rocks in the canyon — 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, 4 
a pe cat ithe waters of ancient seas, 

i ce of en ; 
other remains of marine oreonicae, er and» 


The Grand Canyon has been forme 
of running water as the region hee ee ee 
elevated. As the ‘formations in the upper canyon 
walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
masonry, poem carved into definite 

ch are eve - 
Parable in profile though varied and. receiaaa 


= eee 


- *plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
_ some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
a canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
wa acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
_ slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked Ly a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
fesistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
eee overlying softer beds have been eroded 
AS 

As erosion gues on, parts of the canyon wall or 
Plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. 


Arkansas 


CAPITAL, Little Rock—Wonder State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Regnat 
Populus (The People Rule)—AREA, 53,102 sq. mi.; 
rank 26th—POPULATION, 1,949,387; rank, 24th. 


Arkansas is of the Old South, situate inland, 
in the West South Central group, Missouri bound- 
ing it on the north, Tennessee and Mississippi on 
the east: Louisiana on the south, and Texas and 
Oklahoma on the west. The Mississippi River, 
down which much of its traffic flows, forms the 
entire Eastern boundary. Its topography is mostly 
level, but in the west rise the mountainous eleva- 
tions of the Ozarks. The pronunciation as fixed 
by the legislature is ‘‘Arkansaw’’ although many 
use ‘‘Arkansah” with accent on the first syllable. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
hay and fruit are produced. The’ State ranks 
high in production of cotton. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding. 

Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 
country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
won the cid of Hot ng a The park and city are 

’ near the center of the State, about, 50 miles 

_ southwest of Little Rock. In addition to the 
-. many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 
nishing 


q 


palatable waters which are extensively 

used as table waters. All cold springs are outside 

of the national park area and are privately owned. 

The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
_by De Soto, 2 

that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 

were used by the Indians long before the advent 

. of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 

tribes battled from time to time for control of the 

hot .waters,-in which they believed the ‘‘Great 

Spirit”? to be ever present, but that finally a truce 

was declared under which their benefits were ex- 

tended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
the earliest white settlement was made about 

1800. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited the 
place (Dec. 1804) found an open log cabin 
and a few huts built of split boards which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
puilt a cabin (1807) and was joined the same 
year by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 

The hot springs and the four sections of 
land surrounding them. by act of Congress (1832) 
“were set aside for the future disposal of the 
United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated for any other eee whatever, thus 
eae t waters of the springs in per- 
petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
ploitation. . 

Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
mot conclusive. One explanation is that these 

springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
seeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
near the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
of West Mountain. According to t explanation, 
the water passes downward through the porous 
sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
iof cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 

tock, called a syncline, it then rises to 
ace through the upward dipping layers of 
tock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. “Lack of evidence of recent voleanic activity 
in the area to provide heated sores at reasonably 
allow depths, with the fact that part of the 

Fitake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 

at least in part. A second explanation states that 

the waters are of juvenile origin, i.e., water which 


i 
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who traveled this region extensively in | 
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has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas 
College, Batesville; Arkansas State College, State 
College; College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
ing College, Searcy; Hendrix College, Conway; 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs and Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 
phia, six junior colleges and five colleges for 
negroes. 


California 


CAPITAL, Sacramento—Golden State—STATE 
FLOWER, Golden Poppy—MOTTO: Eureka (1 
Have Found It)—ARW®A, 158,693 sq. mi.; rank 2nd 
—POPULATION, 6,907,387; rank 5th. 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
United States: is bounded on the north by Ore- 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and-on 
the south by Mexico. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geologica) 
peculiarity of the North and ,South American 
Continents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge 
that runs from the Arctic Circle southward 
through the States into Mexico parallel to and 
near the seashore. There is much ‘plains land, 
too, and every kind of soil that marks the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical zones, 
all climates which are found in such regions. 

The State has several navigable rivers of which 
the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 


and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going © 


vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Many more streams and the interior bays of San 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor- 
nia legislature to be navigable. Abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is” 
the leading State in irrigation. The Central 
Valley Water Project, with Shasta, Friant and 
later dams, and a network of canals will provide 
electric power and irrigation water, and improve 
river navigation. 

There are two extensive mountain ranges 
—the Sierra Nevada (which a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of Sierra Nevada, with the 
exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet, Lassen 
Peak in the Cascade Range is the only active 
yolcano in the United States. 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in — 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about 
2,000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
a great platform of lava flows, which issued from. 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
the line of the Cascades. No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. * ’ 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a, 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. \ 

Developed water power in California is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 horse-power a year. 

The Golden: Gate Bridge (opened for traffic 
May. 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com- 
munities along the Redwood Highway _ in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 
Berkeley and other East Bay cities and the interior 


valleys. 


with practically - 


% 
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The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of manv tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8.722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pvramids. : : F 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
able “gold rush’? ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the 
United’ States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the’ Civil War (1861-1865). __ 

The State has seven universities, including Stan- 
ford University and the University of California in 
Berkeley, with campuses in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Davis, Santa Barbara, and Riverside. There 
are many colleges, professional schools, junior 
colleges and seven State Colleges. 

The Lick Observatory is one of the most impor- 
tant in the world. B s ? 

One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, adjoining Los Angeles. 
The. atmosphere is so clear’ that motion pictures 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
He topography and flora afford most varied ‘‘loca- 
ions.’’ 

Catalina Island, with an area of some 75 square 
miles and a part of Los Angeles county, attracts 
thousands of travellers and vacationists annually. 
The Island is in the Pacific Ocean about 22 miles 
south of Los Angeles Harbor and is reached by 
boat and plane, (in peace time). 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest point in the United States, is 
& National Monument. 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 

* ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 

Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 

the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
- eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic is 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees -in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘‘General Sherman’’ in Se- 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of big 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out- 
side the Sequoia National Park. + 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately seven miles 
long and averages one and a half miles in width. 
The wails of the valley rise about 3,500 feet above 
the valley floor, Following is a list, showing heights 
of the principal cliffs and waterfalls. 

\ El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.; 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Falls, 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. 

The highest lake in the United States, having an 
area of more than one-tenth of a square mile, is 
Tulainyo, one and one-half miles northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 feet. 


Colorado 


CAPITAL, Denver—Centennial State—STATE 
FLOWER, Columbine—MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine 
(Nothing Without God)—AREA 104,247 sq. mi.; 
rank, 7th—POPULATION, 1,123,296; rank, 33rd. 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and in_the east central part of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
a small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on the west by Utah. 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas River, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through the mountain d strict 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
Texas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
pe coeemerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 
Purchase but the controversy regarding the 
northern. boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
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of what is now the State of Colorado and an — 
additional strip lying west and south of the Rio 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two countries. The actual settlement of Colo- 
rado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name ~ 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of Colo- — 
rado was organized (Feb., 1861). 

The topography is extremely varied, with a 
@ifference of more than 11,000 feet between the 
lowest-and highest points, the eastern half consist- 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually ir 
elevation as they approach the western half, 
which is mountainous, with numerous peaks - 
rising to an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. 

Because of its high mountains and heavy snow- 
fall in the winter the State holds a unique po- 
sition in relation to the rivers and water sup- 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United States 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Divide 
through the State separates the waterheads of 
the Pacific on the west from those of the Mis- 
sissippi River on the east. The largest stream 
is the Colorado River. With its tributaries it 
forms the principal drainage for western Colo- 
rado. Rising in Grand County and flowing 
southwesterly to about the center of the western 
boundary, where it enters Utah, the Colorado 
portion of the river formerly was known as the 


Grand, but its mame was changed (1921) by 
the General Assembly. Others are the South 
Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkansas, 


Rio Grande, White, Green, San Juan, Animas, Pine 
and Gunnison. Many of these rivers travel in deep 
narrow canyons, notably the Arkansas, which 
makes its way through the ‘‘Royal Gorge,’’ or 
Canyon of the Arkansas, at a depth of 2,600-3,000 
feet. Other famous gorges are the Grand Riyer 
Canyon and the Toitec Gorge in the south. 

There are fourteen national forests wholly 
within the State and one lying partially within 
its boundaries. They comprise 20 per cent of the 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. There 
are two national parks and six national monu- 
ments; also one national monument on the 
boundary between Colorado and Utah. 

Big game still is abundant in Colorado, in- 
cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain lion, 
gray wolf and coyote. There is also much small 
game such as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, dove, 
wild duck. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of 
mining and livestock, which come next. 

The chief industries are agriculture, 
raising in its various branches, dairying, bee- 
keeping, manufacturing, mining, quarrying, 
lumbering, oil and gas production and commerce. 

The principal crop is sugar beets; others are 
cantaloupes, wheat, corn, barley, alfalfa, oats, 
potatoes. : 

The chief minerals, produced are gold, copper, 
silver, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Petroleum is 
yielded. There are extensive oil shale lands. 
Radium and tungsten are found. The annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver runs into millions.* 

In Colorado are found large quantities of helium, 
a rare, inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
which is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 

Higher education is given by the State Uni- 
versity in Boulder, University of Denver, Denver; 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins; 
State College of Education, Greeley; Western State 
College, Gunnison, and the Colorado School 
of Mines in Golden. 
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Rocky Mountain National Park is in ’ 
of the Rockies and includes some of we ee 
picturesque portions of the range. There are 13 
other peaks with altitudes of more than 13,000 
feet. The park is situated in the north middle 


part of the state, in i 
counties. Larimer, Boulder and Grand 
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Connecticut _ 


_ _ CAPITAL, Hartford—Constitution 5S 

_ Nutmeg State--STATE FLOWER, Meuntsin'} Laurel 
—MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He Who 
Transplanted Still Sustains)—AREA, 5,009 sq. mi.; 
rank, 46th—POPULATION, 1,709,242; rank, 31st. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
al Thirteen States of the 


setts, on the east by Rhode Island, on the sou 

by Long Island Sound and on the west Sy flew 
York was first settled in the 17th cen- 
tury by the Dutch from New York, who set up 
trading a ewe The Dutch were outnumbered and 
displac: by English colonists, the first of whom 
oe, the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 


The Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 b 
these early settlements, was the first written con. 
stitution of an autonomous government and the 
forerunner in many respects of the constitution of 
the United States; hence, the title ‘‘Constitution 
State’? for Connecticut. C er Oak Place in 
Hartford marks the site where the Connecticut 
charter was said to have been concealed (1687) 
When Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
eluded Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 
Assembly: 

Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
and coastal plain with rugged highlands to the 


q 


nearby. 
im 


ing 
Revolution, 
“Arsenal of the Nation’’ and firearms are still an 
important factor in 
_ Since accuracy of machining has always been 
ampo! 

industry that the use of interchangeable parts first 


within its compact borders. 
In the commercial field Connecticut is famous as 
the insurance state. Forty-seven of the nation’s 
mpanies have their home offices in 
Connecticut and more than $2,000,000 in cash pre- 
: he State each day. Twelve per 
cent of the nation’s life insurance, 15% of the 
nation’s fire insurance and che of. the nation’s 
casualty insurance are written by Connecticut in- 


been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of public education and is also a center for 
rivate schools and colleges. The best known of 
Ee colleges is Yale University in New Haven, 
founded in_ 1701; Trinity College in Hartford and 
‘Wesleyan University in Middletown are also more 
than 100 years old. The University of Connecticut 
at Storrs has higher entrance requirements than 
any other,state college or university. There are 
five State Teacher Colleges. 
aS Although Connecticut is one of the leading 
states in war production, it is also a favorite 
+ for recreation. With the restrictions upon 
travel, in. wa: time. Connecticut’s importance as 
iWeecreation cénter has been increased rather than 
diminished. The State has lakes and mountains 


in profusion, as well as m 


beaches, and L 
within easy reach by road, rail or air. The S 


was a pioneer in the development of state parks 
and forests and an average of 1 


u mile been set aside in such protected 
state lands, Jenle of them developed for reerea- 
} use. , : 

Sernis third smallest of the states offers a great 


_ #ériety of scenery, surroundings and recreational 
, oreunities within its compact borders. It has 
Ppatn S and seashore, each within fifty 


mountain: 
miles of the other, and both easily accessible even 


‘ 


‘portant item 


uader present conditions. In addition, more th 
a thousand historic homes and quaint New Eng- 
land villages attract patriotic interest. 


Delaware j 


CAPITAL, Dover— Diamond State — STATE 
FLOWER, Peach Blossom—MOTTO: Liberty, and 
Independence—AREA 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 47th— 
POPULATION, 266,505; rank, 47th. * 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States. 
next_ to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 
= marshy. 

Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
and rock are taken. Delaware Bay yields oysters, 
clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late years fruit rais- 
ing, notably peaches, with strawberries arid most 
of the smaller fruits, has been the leading industry. 
Apples are largely grown and constitute an im- 
> m in quantity, quality and money 
value. Fruit-evaporating and canning industries, 
with large plants in Dover, Milford, Middletown 
and Smyrna, are carried on. Once celebrated for 
the excellence of its wheat, alrge crops of that 
especially corn, are grown.grain and other cereals, 

The broiler industry produces the greatest agri- 
cultural income in the State. The young chickens 
are grown to a weight of three or four pounds. 
This industry has lifted Sussex high to a high 
in income. 

Delaware has only one clear-cut recreation area 
—the shore line north and south of Cape Henlopen, 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean. 
This section attracts many persons from within 
and without the State on vacations. There is ex- 
cellent salt water fishing and bathing on the Bay 
and Ocean. Fresh water streams also provide good 
fishing for bass, crappie, pike, yellow perch and 
catfish. The lower part of the State offers excel- 
lent gunning for’small game. Scattered neighbor- 
hood clubs foster fox hunting. 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manu- 
facturing center of the State. The port is the 
world’s center of vulcanized fibre manufacture of 
glazed kid- and morocco leathers. Here is found 
the largest plant in the world devoted to. the 
manufacture of braided hose. The largest single 
cotton and dyeing works in the world is located 
here. Another important activity is shipbuilding. 
Machinery and hardware also are manufactured. 

Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of versified chemical 
products. 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake a and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
The law was enacted (1771). 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 


They may 
than horse racing, 
public theatrical 
formances of motion pictures 
sound before 12 noon and 
6 P. M. and 8 P, M. However, the five activities 
may not be engaged in within 
porated cities or towns 
noon and between the hours of 6 P. M. and 8 P.M. 

The original duPont Boulevard which was largely 
built and donated by the late T. Coleman t 
extends through the State from Wilmington to 


Selbyville. 
Sta though small in area, has the dis- 


Delaware, 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
namely, 


floating over its soil at different times, 

the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain and the 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

‘J. The Dutch settlement. a+ ZRAaneO paid 
9. the Swedish perio: = + 3. the secon 
Dutch period eo eek): 4, the British pores 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 the 
present time. 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command 


en ee ee eg Bi Se) 
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a 


_eral Government of the United States. 


the “Half Moon,’’ a ship belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company. 

._ With so many Dutch, Swedish, and English 
Persons closely identified with the exploration, 
settlement, trade,-and government of colonial Dela- 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State depart- 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, River 
and State should be that of an Englishman, 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by the 
Crown, bore the title Lord De la Warr, but who 
never set foot on Delaware soi!. The Governor of 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land from the 
bay while on board a ship on its way to or from 
Jamestown (1611). 

The only Revolutionary engagement fought on 
Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 
Americans were strongly posted. Although the lat- 
ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 


of: Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 


under Cornwallis, remained encamped betweeP 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
onslaught of Washington’s main army which num- 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchments 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
Pennsylvania. hs 

The University of Delaware is in Newark, and 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover. 

Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. 


District of Columbia 


City of Washington is co-extensive with District 
of Columbia— OFFICIAL FLOWER, American 
Beauty Rose—MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus (Justice 
to All)\—AREA, 69 sq. mi.; rank 49th—POPULA- 
TION (1940 census), 663,091; rank, 37th; Est. 
(March, 1942), 750,000. 


The District of Columbia is the seat of rbe Fed- 
ts area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
poiee south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
ack to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 


ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 
Washington, 
Almost the entire activity is governniental. In- 


dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
eal’ consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may pass. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 


_ do net _vote on either national or municipal mat- 


ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
oF the various States permit them to vote as 
Seeeeatee of such States. ate 

Charge y Congress Ww. planning a capit: 
city, President Washington entrusted the aoa 
to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 
ings and embellishments, but also with provision 
for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
old plans of Versailles, the. capital of Louis XIV. 
L’Enfant’s plan, although made too small by the 
spreading of the city throughout the District, and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless ‘per- 
sisted and was made the hasis of the comprehen- 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Park 
Commission (Messrs. Burnham, McKim, Saint 
ley Soe ees agen 8 at the eance of Senator 
ames Mc: an, by whose name now official: 
known as the McMillan Plan. al 

The central ‘composition extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the enon Monument, and 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the Sav- 
jor of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
eross-axisis formed by the White-House, the Wash- 
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ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas — 
Jefferson provided for by Congress (1938). 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing. the 
entire District‘ and also the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
Highway to the home of Washington, and as 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington National 
Cemetery. All these elements combine to 
2 Rie logical, orderly, beautiful national 
capital. 

The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Daniel C. 
French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
dds Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
was built by_a commission with President Taft as 
chairman. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
the Capitol Group, was constructed by Cass Gil- 
bert, architect, with a dignity befitting one of 
the three coordinate branches of the government. 

On initiative of President Coolidge, Congress 
provided for a group of departmental buildings to 
redeem a ‘“‘blighted district’? of the city extending ~ 
along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol. Under the 
direction of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon, a commission of architectural consultants 
(Messrs. E. H. Bennett, Louis Ayres, .Arthur J. 
Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Simon, Milton Medary 
and John Russell Pope) planned as a group build-. 
ings for the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
Post Office and Justice, for the Archives, and for 
Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Trade Commission. These buildings have 
a uniform cornice line and an architectural style 
based on classical motives as established by Wash-~ 
ington and Jefferson for the national capital. On 
the south they face Constitution Avenue, a monu- 
mental thoroughfare extending 242 miles from the 
Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior 
Department occupies three squares between C and 
F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 
Lot (south of the White House) are the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Continental 
Memorial Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan- 
American. These activities, belonging to the 
cultural side of Washington life, are supplemented 
by the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, each supreme in its 
field; the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead- 
ership, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- 
gress (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and the 
Pennell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the 
Capitol dome, represents the thought and generos- 
ity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building 
Qonger than the Capitol itself) but also a collec- 
tion of pictures and sculpture ranking with the 
world’s best, and an endowment for increase. The 
gallery was designed by the late John Russell Pope, 

_ Congress created eee the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 
appointed by the President) to advise the Presi- 
dent, executive officers and committees of Congress 
on matters porrsiae the fine arts. Under the 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 
advice has guided the development of the McMillan 


Plan. Congress also has provided for future plan- 
ping and park purchases by the National Capital 


and Pianning Commission, and has placed — 
the administration of ¥ i - 0} 
tional eg slab oh capital parks with the Na 
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“YT ay samme 
The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate. 

Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. ‘The ruins -of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city. of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
highway arid the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washinzton and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 


Florida 


CAPITAL, Tallahassee—Peninsula State—STATE 
FLOWER, Orange Blossom—MOTTO: In God We 
Trust—AREA, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 2lst—POPU- 
LATION 1,897,414; rank 27th. 
Plorida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
ter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the ‘“‘fountain of 
_ perpetual youth,” is the southeasternmost point of 
the United States, bounded’on the north by Georgia 
and Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. 
Florida is of limestone formation, with no high 
elevations—the highest is 300 feet—and in the 
southern part are vast swamps, the Everglades, 
which are being drained and provided with roads 
to make available large potential agricultural 
wealth. The drainage district embraces 4,927,759 
acres, of which one-quarter is owned by the State 
and is valued at $105,000,000. r 
The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
pine forests and large forests of second growth 
pine. From them comes about one-fourth of the 
national supply of naval stores. 
Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
§ where citrus fruits have been developed. The 

_ State leads in the production of grapefruit, and 
js second in the production of oranges. Tobacco, 
rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. The raising 
of graded cattle is a growing industry on the Gulf 


Coast. 
A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
in pre-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 


importance. ’ a 
: x: $30,000,000, 123 mile highway connecting Key 
West, southernmost point of the nation to the 
mainland, was opened (1944). 

Congress authorized (May 14, 1934) the estab- 
lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
Glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands. The park borders the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
morth to. Cape Sable, which is 350 miles further 
south than Cairo, Egypt, and covers 2,500 square 
tiles, being twice the size of Rhode Island. 

" Indians, remnants of the Seminoie nation, have 
their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 

Jades. They did not always live in this section 
} But were driven here from their homes in North 
% florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
| to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 

i eet id not aa them. pak ae oe 
- formally submitte e government and continue 
\ 8 live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 


d game. 
St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
“in the United States, was founded (1565), It has 


‘eB 2 d handsyv13 times and has floated the 
; We erin, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can ; ; 


flags. 
_ Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
> University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
- Women, Tallahassee: the University of Miami, Mi- 
ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. There 
junior colleges. 


> Miles south of Jacksonville, has 
eee e for ‘American and 


: be 
iy forsign wealth and fashion. Miami is built poses 
risen 


‘a 7 1 tablished 1836) . 
| site of old Fort Dallas (estal Fee aan has 


+ ition of leadership in resort life and as the 
a eon center of Southeastern Florida. 

The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 

Castle San Marcos) and Fort Ma’ , on the 
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Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which nature ‘has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. : 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 
symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. 
Its massive ramparts are from nine to 12 feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en~- 
trance is across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
casements and carved cornices attest the artistic 
taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber of 
justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- 
spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once 
was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles-south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 
about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered only 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanzas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. 

Fort Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat. It is situ- 
ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, Fla., on 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands and can 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jefferson was 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monument by 
Presidential proclamation. 

The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and pirates. In later years the strategic 
location of the Tortugas group became apparent, 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort started (1846) but progressed so slowly, that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 


CAPITAL, Atlanta — Cracker State — STATE 
FLOWER, Cherokee Rose—MOTTO: Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, Moderation—AREA: 58,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th 
—POPULATION, 3,123,123; rank, 14th. 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. Zi $ 

The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
mountainous region in the north and northwest 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
but there are several lesser streams suited to 
navigation. 

Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, Tice, 
sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane syrup. 
Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton 
and is rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief 
producer of sugar cane syrup. 

The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
many swine. : 3 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 

The minerals produced in Georgia in order of 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
marble, Portland cement, llers earth, lime- 
stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
talc, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
as a paper and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite 
and micaceous minerals, asbestos and iron. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 


err. ee eee. 


~ 


‘varieties of birds and subtropical plants. 
ui 
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draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Georgia (chartered in 1785, opened 
1801) in Athens, Emory University, Atlanta, and 
Atlanta University (for negroes) in Atlanta, are 
institutions for higher education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that the late Franklin D. Roosevelt was re- 
pen to health following his attack of poliom- 
yelitis. 

Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
and winter, in the mountains of north Georgia 
and along the seashore. The National Park Ser- 
vice maintains seven parks and there are 21 State 
Parks with an area of 16,940 acres. 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
Stutes in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which =< gro 
n the 
Past 200 years three forts have been on this 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was damaged by storms, and completely dis- 
mantled: (1776) by American patriots when the 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish here, Count 


‘Casimir Pulaski, who fought in. the American 


Revolution and was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Savannah (1779). ; 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had been 
Napoleon’s chier engineer. made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the island (1827) and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after nis graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately $1,000,000 was 
spent on the construction of the fort. The com- 
Pleted fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 244 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb proof 
chambers, the other on the open platform on top 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 11 feet 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by a wide 
moat crossed by drawbridges. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It was a 
part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
@ provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England, Georgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at 
Irwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 
10, 1865). The State was readmitted to the Union 


(July, 1870). 
Idaho 


CAPITAL, Boise—Gem State—STATE FLOWER, 
Syringa—MOTTO: Esto Perpetua—(It is Perpetu- 
ated or It is Forever)—AREA 83,557 sq. mi; 
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Falls also attracts many visitors. 

Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north and | 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
wholly within the boundaries of the United States. 
It has a shore line He more than 500 miles and in 

laces is 1,100 feet deep. 2 
“4 Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has built several important irrigation projects, 
which are in addition to many private projects. 

About 4,000 Indians reside on_the= reservations 
in the State—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock on Fort 
Hall and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. 

Idaho ranks as one of the leading states in wild 
life resources and points to 125,000 fishing and 
hunting licenses each year. Thousands of miles of 
mountain streams and rivers abound with trout 
of various species and furnish excellent cold-- 
water fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide fish- 
ing. On the thousands of acres of farm land, river 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, grouse, Dar= 
tridge and duck cpr one Big game, including 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelope can be 
found in almost any section of the State. There is 
skiing in the winter months, 

Agriculture is important, the farmers market- 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the or- 
der of importance. gi ek pee field and garden 
seed are raised and sold throughout the United 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
are the largest individually-owned orchards in the 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products and 
flour are the chief manufactures. 

_ Much metal is mined. The State ranks high 
in lead and silver production. Gold mining is 
rapidly gaining in importance. 

Idaho Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 
out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and North 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It contained 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20,000 in- 
habitants. The territorial capital was moved to 
Boise (May, 1865). i : 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring rush 
days followed, equalled only when a burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang uD 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
swept over untouched forests. Silver was dis< 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884). 

The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow in general 
the same trail when they travel over U. S. Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where 
Pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. 

The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with a 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion, 


rank, 12th—POPULATION, 524,873; rank, 43rd. | Colleges. 

i Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west i i 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded r Illinois ‘ 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, CAPITAL, Springfield—Sucker State—STATE 


on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
peak in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
tn height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one pat the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
is dry and stimulating. : 

There are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 


FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: National Union and 
State Sovereignty—AREA, 56,400 sq. mi.; rank, 
23rd—POPULATION, 7,897,241; rank 3rd. 

Illinois lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bound- 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by. Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
Missouri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
and foremost in water and rail transportation. 

Mlinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all pa 


with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the - 


Middle West. It is so level that a railway pos: 

one. precise! straight line 100 miles long io wiichy 
once largely wooded, now : 
forest cover. Corn, wh TL Gate borin eee 
are grown in large quantities. 


products are potatoes, hay, Pe eee 


Pend ~ 


irt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 


eat, oats, barley and rye 


There are three Junior — 


~net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root Soy beans and wool.” 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bear, 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
southeast. The Snake or Shoshone River is noted 
for several waterfalls—the American, Shoshone 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. : 
Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
is called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.”’ At night the 
spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 


It is provided with remarkable mileage of river=— 
ways. The ier he in the west, an the Ohio 
and the Wabash the southwest, provide a 
natural boundary for much of Mlinois. The 
Illinois River. is the principal intrastate river. An 
artificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal. af 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, an engineering device which. 
supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River and 
reverses the natural tendency. to drain into 1 


y 
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Michigan. The canal has been extended from 
Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
end - ae say toot dredged in the river to the 

ississippi. e waterway was built at a c to) 
$102.000,000. . stg 

Chicago is 
the world. 

‘Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions. The bulk oi the 
receipts are iron ore carried from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
_ Eid., a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. 

, epee | industries are wholesale meat packing, 

Steel mills and blast furnaces, foundries and 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
ehinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
Plement factories. The printing and publishing 
Plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underiies more than half the 
area of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
put. Other minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, 
Pig iron, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 
Tapidly expanding in the State. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
Brain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
Chicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston and Chicago; De 
Paul University, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock 
Island; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria and 
Knox College, Galesburg. There are nine State 


one of the great railway centers of 


i. Teachers Collezes and 21 Junior Colleges. 
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in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 


_ became 


4% was purchased from 


Tourists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
including the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
‘um of Art, with many art schools. 

There are numerous picturesque and historical 
sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of Tlinois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 
From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
the hazy mauyes of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio River between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
annually attracts thousagds of tourists. It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 
‘at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 


feet into the rock, having an average width of 


40 feet. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
it may be found in the ‘‘History of New France” 
by Charlevoix (published 1744). 

Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
- eapital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 

form of a train at Springfield (1861). In_ the 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, th 
the capital of Illinois, it was Lincoln, a rising 
young lawyer, who led the fight to move the cap- 
4tal to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
Was passed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
a@ new State Capitol was laid. 

The building still stands on the square, but is 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House 
“because 27 years aftengits erection it was found 
inadequate and the esent Capitol was built. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 

neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
building, and made frequent use of the State and 
Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
‘made his famous ‘‘House divided against itself’’ 
speech. Here were his headquarters during the 
1860- campaign for the Sey and here his 
dy lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 


The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
“Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 


~ confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 


fam Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
“undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and_ his step- 
“mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. The original cabin 
the home of the elder Lincolns (about 
1837). Prior to that time they had lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 


deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 


acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
son by her first marriage, John D. Johnston, and 
im by Thomas Lincoln. 
cea the only building on these farm lands 
“when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
poe log pepie which they subsequently moved 
d enlarged. : 
Grimey katana Jn, se cahing LR) 
: i, conveye 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
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dower os and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part ‘of his farm, and (May 17, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of undisputed possession for more than twenty 
years. The cabin, after being shown at the 
Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicago 
— was dismantled and while plans for its 
uture disposition were being considered it mys- 
—— disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 


ound. 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Saiem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was here 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. The 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federal 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. 

The restoration of the thriving grist mill village 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log for log, 
rude door for rude door, tiny window for 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding shed, 
tannery and other buildings as they stood orig- 
inally, fanking a half mile length of grassy road. 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings and the 
restoration was done by CCC boys. Tall grass 
cut from the ground after 75 years revealed 
remnants of old foundations and even chimneys 
were found. A copy of the original plat of the 
surveyor and land title records, pieced together 
with the knowledge of persons still living who had 
been children in New Salem, Vega 2 the scheme 
by which the village was laid out for thé second 
time and reconstructed. 

Iilitiois offers much in recreational and vacation 
facilities ranging from the advantages of the 
metropolitan life of Chicago to the natural beauty 
of the State parks. Starved Rock, White Pines, 
Pere Marquette, and Giant City State parks have 
fine lodges and cabins for the vacationer, and 
bridle paths, well marked trails, and natural 
history study classes have recently been established. 


Indiana 


CAPITAL, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—STATE 
FLOWER, Zinnia—MOTTO: The Crossroads of 
America—AREA, 36,291 sq. mi.; rank, 37 
POPULATION, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. j 

Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, on the south by Kentucky, and on the west 
by Illinois. The north side of the Ohio River, at 
low tide as in 1792, is the boundary line to the 
south and the Wabash forms almost half the west- 
ern boundary. These rivers and the White and 
Whitewater Rivers were important in the early 
settlement of the State. 

The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially inthe northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds o 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 

Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, Te- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. : 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime. 
stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and 
Portland cement are important mineral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop, 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans an 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver~ 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its 
canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice, Two-thirds of all thé peppermint 
and spearmint oil produced in the United States 
rom acres of muck soil in northern Indiana. 

The limestone area of southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 


- Porters cave in Owen County, 


. vending machines, 
- equipment are among the manufactures. 


- to visi 
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Wyandotte Cave, the second largest cavern in the 

United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 

i and Donaldsons 
in. Lawrence. Gi 

Maintained by the State as memorials are the 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of William 
Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Indians incited 
to uprising-by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
‘Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin home 
“in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes of 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial; New 
Harmony Memorial and the Indiana World War 
Memérial which includes the national headquarters 
of the American Legion. ¢ . 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Other schools are; DePauw University, Greencastle; 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville; Earlham College, Rich- 

mond, and Butler University, Indianapolis. There 
are five Junior Colleges. 4 

State parks afford recreational and vacation 
facilities. They include: Brown County, 40 miles 
south .of Indianapolis; Clitty Falls on the 
Ohio near Madison; Indiana Dunes, between Gary 
and Michigan City; McCormick's Creek, near 
Spencer; Pokagon, on Lake James in the north- 
eastern corner of the State; Spring Mill, in Law- 
“rence County; and Turkey Run, in Parke County, 
are the most scenic and best known. All have 
‘modern hotels. Lakes Wawasee, Tippecanoe and 
Winona, in Kosciusko County; Maxinkuckee in 
Marshall County; Manitou in Fulton County; and 
Freeman and Shafer, made by dams in the Tippe- 
Canoe River, are summering places. Cataract Falls 
in Owen County near Cloverdale, the Whitewater 
Valley with the old Whitewater Canal with its 
feeder dam at Laurel, and the Shades near Craw- 
fordsville are also scenic attractions. 

French traders reached Indiana in the early 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, established 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle- 
Ment in the State. Following the Revolution and 
the subjugation of the Indians, settlers came into 
the State from the south and east. 

Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of gov- 
ernment during the Territorial period was Vin- 
cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Cory- 
don continued as capital of the new State until 
1825, when the government was moved to a site 
Selected in the center of the State, Indianapolis. 
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CAPITAL, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—STATE 
FLOWER, Wild Rose—MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain—AREA, 
56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—POPULATION, 2,538,- 
268; rank, 20th. 


. Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 

Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois,.on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 
- The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
in the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,675 feet, the highest. 

The proportion of area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Iowa ranks high in the production of corn, oats, 


butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center* 


for popcorn and timothy seed. 

Approximately 3,000,000 tons of coal are mined 
annually. Much gypsum plaster, building stone, 
an Pas ag cement sand and gravel are pro- 

ced. 

Important industries are the processing of agri- 
cultural products and the handling of grain and 
live stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 
fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons. railroad equip- 
ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 

auto accessories and office 


There are 25 institutions for higher learning, 
including the University of Iowa in Iowa City 
and the State College of Agriculture in Ames. In 
addition there is a teachers’ college, two pro- 
eee tenal and technological schools and 34 junior 
colleges. 

_ Marquette and Joliet were the first explore 
ft the land (1673) and the first settlement 
‘.waS made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
on of ane Sua named ae oa83) Ady was in 
{ Tritory cede pain ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in th 


.fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made — 


é Louisiana |, 


bi Ri | 


Purchase (1803). The region was successive: 

part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812), Michi- - 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became at 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the: 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was} 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) when Iowa was? 
separated and the territorial seat of government : 
was established, later to go to Iowa City and from} 
there (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers and | 
Mormons traveled the stage routes across the: 
State and the first railroad was constructed (1853). | 


Kansas 


CAPITAL, Topeka—Sunflower State—STATE ! 
FLOWER, Sunflower—MOTTO: d Astra per’ 
Aspera (To the Stars Through Difficulties) —AREA, 
82,276 sq. mi.; rank, 13th—POPULATION, 1,801,- 
028; rank, 29th. 

Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost: 
the exact geographical center of the United States, , 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east: 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on! 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the State 
flow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward 
the west the prairies increase in elevation up to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
fiat with some low hills in the western portion. 
The climate is variable with rather severe winters 
and hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase it was a part of the Territory of Missouri 
and later (1821) became an extension of Indian 
Territory. Kansas was made a Territory (1854) 
and a State (1861). 

Agriculture is extensive. The products include 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
Kansas normally produces one fourth of all the 
wheat in the United States and ranks first among 
the flour milling states. The largest grdin elevator 
in the country is in Kansas City and the world’s~ 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is one 
of the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy and 
poultry production are great. . 

Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles. 
The State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro- 
duction. Other mineral products are lead, zine, 
Bede cement. Large quantities of salt are 
ound. 

State supported ate the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and three 
other schools. There are other large institutions for 
higher education, including Washburn Municipal 
University, Topeka; Wichita Municipal University 
and Southwestetn College, Winfield, There are two 
State Teachers Colleges and 22 Junior Colleges. 
The nation’s largest cavalry school is located in 
Fort Riley. The Haskell Indian School, Lawrence, 
is the largest Indian school in the United States. 

Kansas has more than 42 state and county lakes 
and a park area in excess of 12,000 acres and 
almost 4,000 acres of water. There are 18 prin- 
cipal rivers with two great watersheds and two 
smaller ones. The State offers the leisurely auto- 
mobile tourist much to see and enjoy in scenic 
points and historic spots. These include fossil 
beds in which are found skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters that lived a million years ago. The | 
State has preserved ruts made on the Santa Fe 
Trail by wagon trains of almost a century ax: 

Archeologists have found remains of interestin | 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant i 
bast. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 


that part of the country their habitat: Ky 
Yer of flying reptiles with a wingwopread © oS te i 
ave been found in the chalk beds of western 
eg Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
po . ss Seek foe oaeoree the area, which has _ 
once giew in ee mes. Ferns 100 feet high | 
_ ne Stateswas traversed by many of the great 
Pioneer trails, includin, i 
the Santa Fe Trail. Baths oF ine owns in Ean 
Sas were settled by 
boats, notaby Manhat an, 


ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 persons and | 


at Lecompton and |. } 
days until rain raised the rives The boat naa 


river and th 'e sre and — 
even B Bore aboard decided to settle there and © 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish 


United States soil. The 


him because he was ab oS ‘es= 
tablish another mission Sab eaaeoe be 2 
Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682 
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4 
‘to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 


land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 


re 


County, Virginia. 


. peculiarl; 
' ants use 


France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
Baas. it (1800); and sold it to the United Beater 


Kentucky 


CAPITAL, Frankfort—Blue Grass State—STATE 
FLOWER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: United We Stana, 
Divided We Fall—AREA, 40,395 sq. mi.; rank, 36th 
—POPULATION, 2,845,267; rank, 16th. 


* The region now constituting the Commonwealth 


of Kentucky was originally a part of Fincastle 
f The first white men known to 
have discovered this territory were Marquette and 
Joliet (1673). Daniel Boone and his companions 
(shortly after 1760) explored the region. The first 
settlement was at Harrodsburg (1774). Boones- 
borough was founded (1775). For a long time 
Indian wars harassed the settlement. A code of 
laws was formed (1775) by the settlers, but it was 
not recognized by Virginia. A year later, the dis- 
trict was organized as Kentucky County. The 
three counties which had been formed since 1776 
in Kentucky County were united (1783) into Ken- 
tucky District. Virginia passed (1786) the first 
of four enabling acts giving conditional consent to 
the organization of Kentucky as a separate State. 
Kentucky with its present boundaries was admitted 
(1792) to the Union. 

The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Misssissippi 
River to the western edge of the Appalachian 
Mountain province, in which parallel ridges of 
folded mountains, the Cumberland and the Pine, 
have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by 
creek and river valleys. The central portion is 


slope of the Allegheny Mountain region. The 
entire eastern part is much dissected. In the 
southeast is 2 mountainous region with small 
limestone valleys. 

Kentucky possesses a somewhat milder and 
more even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, 50 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. 

The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- 
ture. The Blue Grass region is composed of 


from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 

The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar. 
natural cement. Bituminous coal is the most im- 
portant output, Kentucky ranking high among the 
coal-producing states. Petroleum and gas rank 
second in importance. 

More than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
is engaged in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. 
The wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass region 
and farther west. In the eastern part of the State, 
where crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, 
and pea toes are the principal products, but tobac- 
co, flax and cotton are also Taised. The culture of 
tobacco, which is the second most yaluable crop in 
gun (about 1780) in ea 


Commonwealth, where a black, heavy leaf is pro- 
duced; and 


country 

red and white Burley, is a fine-fibered light leaf 
and other adulter- 

jn the manufacture of chewing tobacco. 

Kentucky is the principal hemp-growing state in 

Union. ts of fine qualit: 

The livestock industry is an 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
cattle, and swine 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. Poul- 
Taising has developed into one of the State’s 


re extensive forests of oak, maple, beech, 
seatnae e ane Keg on mer yellow 
Jar are the principal hardwoods cu or com- 
ate yellow pine the principal 


ood. 
eos ovalue of the manufactured products of 
‘Kentuc! has been steadily increasing. Among 


the great industries are the flour mills and grist- 
mills, the tobacco manufactures. and the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing. T lumber industry 
includes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 


_ various wood-working establishments, especially 
ki ti 


railro. es, spokes, handles, barrel 
Cotton goods are also im- 


eadings. 
ant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
factory 


tobacco manufacturing on 2 

factories are chiefly employed in mak- 
smoking tobacco and snuff. Other 
importance are foundry and 


uf “shop products, iron and steel, slaughter- 


rolling to undulating, being part of the westward | 


heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ron three sides 


ing and meat-packing and railway shops 
printing and publishing. ee 

Educational institutions include the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; University of Louisville, 
Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College, 
Danville; Transylvania College, Lexington; Asbury 
College, Wilmore; Lindsey-Wilson Junior College, 
Columbia, and Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
There are five State Teachers College and 14 
Junior Colleges. . 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 
beauty it is almost equaled by the Colossal Cave. 
Both are situated in Edmonson County. Natural- 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 
ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses 
an underground course for several miles and re- 
appears as a great spring flowing from under & 
hill. In Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
Roman Catholic Church, with seating accommoda- 
tions for only three worshippers. 

Cumberland Falls, 18 miles southwest of Cor- 
bin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow May be 
seen. The only other place in the world where @ 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Falls the Cumberland 
River takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
rock ledge. 

The house in which Stephen Cc. Foster wrote 

“My Old Kentucky Home’ and the estate sur= 
rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated one 
mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
a state park. It was originally the home of 
Judge John Rowan, U.S. Senator from Kentucky, 
2 relative of Foster. In the rear of Federal Hill, 
to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 
were the slave cabins on whose floors the ‘“‘young 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ 
_ The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compiiis- 
ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgenville, 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
site (1906) and- began the erection of a granite 
building in which to place a log cabin said to be- 
that in which Lincoln was born, 

The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, 11 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. The 
memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
Jaid the cornerstone (1909) on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in width. 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
height. The Association (1916) transferred title 
to the farm and the memorial to_the United 
States, to be administered by the War Depart- 
ment. The property was transferred (1933) to 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near the 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Feb. 
12. 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coin. When Abraham was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois, fol- 
lowing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and opportunity. aes 

Tt is’ an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War period 
were born in the same state and in the same 
An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd county to mark the place where Jefferson, 
Davis, President of the Confederate States. was 


put he returned to 


schooling i 
Jefierson Davis was an infant the family moved 


to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obelisk, 
which is second in height to the Washington 
Monument. The custodian’s house is said to be a 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was born. 
Pioneer Memorial Park at Harrodsburg is one 
of the State’s points of most historical interest. 
Here is a replica of old Fort Harrod, the main 
stronghold of the colonies west of. the Allegheny 
Mountains during the revolution. The fort was 
erected (June 17, 1774) by Col. James Harrod and 
his 30 companions. The site of the park lies 
of the first cemetery in Kentucky, 
where many of those who lost their lives in the 
fort are buried. The, cabins that house the. first 
pioneers, the first school in Kentucky the spring 
that furnished the water to the soldiers and many 
relics of pioneer days can be seen inside the 
stockade. Also in the 18-acre park is the Mansion 
Museum, the Lincoln Temple and a $100,000 
monument to the memory of the first permanent 
settlement in the west. The temple encloses the - 
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log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Habis, parents of Abraham Lincoln, were married 
(June 12, 1806). 


Louisiana 


APIT. Baton Rouge—Pelican State—STATE 
FLO En Magnolia — MOTTO: Union, Justice, 
Confidence—AREA, 48,523 sq. mi.; rank, 30th— 
POPULATION, 2,363,880; rank, 21st. 


Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on. the west by Texas. oe 

There are no hills of importance, and some of 
the land in the southern portion is lower than 
the immediate banks of the Mississippi. A powerful 
system of levees and spillways obviates the danger 
of annual floods. : : 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
cold. It is semi-tropical. The average annual tem- 
perature is 66.4 degrees and the average annual 
rainfall 55.33 inches. 

- The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 
’ There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs, 
Louisiana producing more furs than any State in 
the Union. Muskrats are by far the most impor- 
tant fur-bearing animals, yielding approximately 
6,000,000, pelts annually. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup and 
‘rice, Other important crops are corn, sweet pota- 
toes, truck vegetables, citrus fruits and pecans. 
Cotton is grown extensively. The State ranks high 
in lumber production, kraft paper mills consum- 

1 ‘ing large amounts of the abundant slash pine. 
There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Naryaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
. Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a_ brief 
7 period of French rule in the latter year. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final’ terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States wete 

_ Made still exists. It is called the ‘‘Sala Capitular” 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 
government and later of justice, now is owned by 
the State. and in it repose archives and historical 
treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 
bytere, and the Lower Pontalba building, also 
owned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 

Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twenty 
years after his brother, Iberville, a French naval 
officer, discovered the Mississippi river (March 2 

, 1699), founded New Orleans, the first settlement in 
Louisiana proper, although some time previously, 
with the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he settled a 
number of Canadians on the site. Under. de la 
Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans took 
shape. A church and houses were built, levees 
thrown up and ditches made, and a great canal dug 
in the rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took 
his residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana 
} colony received new inhabitants and new strength 

from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code. 
(oom 160 to 1790 about 4,000 

‘om about 4, Acadians, ex 
by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, coulis 
Louisiana. Their descendants today, numbering 
about 300,000, form a large portion of southwest 
Louisiana’s |e eg oer 

A hospital was established (1799). A humble 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estab- 
lish a center of medical attention for the poor. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
4 ne 2 u e world, It is owned and administered 

e State. 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 
ary years of the American Revolution against 
England and through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un- 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France. 


Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. A major fire started — 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New. Orleans, destroying ~ 
most of the city. The rebuilt city followed the ~ 
Spanish trend in architecture. Of the French built 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable is 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in ‘‘Ma- — 
dame John’s Legacy.’’ 

The Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
(1789-1791) resulted in many Royalists fleeing to 
Louisiana, where they were given generous land 
grants along the Mississippi River and in the 
northern part of the State. The Revolution was 
followed by no less bloody occurrences in France’s 
West Indian holdings, and many refugees from 
Haiti and Santo Domingo settled in Louisiana. 

The census of 1810 revealed sufficient population - 
in the Territory for admission to the union, and 
in 1812 statehood was granted Louisiana. 

Following the War-of 1812, river trade, spurred | 
by the invention of the steamboat, began to boom 
New. Orleans as a port. By 1840 it was second 
only to New York in amount of tonnage handled. 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of .New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned 
British gold offered to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Andrew 
Jackson, the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles 
and pirates won a great victory at Chalmette, when 
they turned back the tide of Red Coats. Pakenham, 
an English general, fell fatally wounded_on the 
battlefield. His body was sent back to England 
embalmed in a cask of rum. 

Following the lead of other southern states, 
Louisiana seceded from the union in 1861, and 
figured prominently in the Civil War. New Or- 
leans was captured by Farragut’s fleet in 1862, 
and later Baton Rouge fell. The attempt of Fed- 
eral forces in 1864 to take Shreveport, however, 
was unsuccessful, and there was little fighting in 
Louisiana thereafter. 

Recovery of Louisiana following the war was 
hastened by James H. Eads in deepening the 
channel at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
which contributed te further development of the 
port of New Orleans. 

The start of the present century found Louisiana 
embarked upon an era of intensive commercial 
and industrial growth. Discovery and development 
of abundant raw material sources, including oil, 
sulphur, salt and natural gas, resulted in the 
establishment over the State of refineries, chemical 
plants and other large industrial units. Accom- 
Ppanying this progress came statewide improvement 
of transportation facilities, including railways. 
highways, bridges and waterways. Lake Charles 
with two outlets to the Gulf of Mexico is one 
of the finest inland ports on the Gulf. Baton 
Rouge is also a seaport. 

‘ There are 11 institutions of higher learning 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer- 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier 
University, both in New Orleans. There are two | 
Junior Colleges and one State Teachers College 
and five negro colleges. Tulane is the oldest uni- 
versity in the lower Mississippi Valley, founded in 
1834 as a medical college to combat yellow fever. \ 
The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for 
wens one of soveree appr tane by ie ae 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar includes th 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dure 
ing which nationally famous college athletes com- | 
pete in all forms of sport at New Orleans. The | 
corte Ere pean wee ae are climaxed by | 

ugar Bowl footba | 

a as ats ope, bee | 
e colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, whi 

attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annually ea 7 

ae anys pee = eee The celebra- | 

c cele ‘urin, r - 
vived (948). 4 € war and was re 

n Mare e New Orleans Spring Fi 
Flower Skow features floral displove e vieaoue 
gardens and colonial-type residences in the city 
and vicinity. The Audubon Pilgrimage held in — 
St. Francisville provides a tour of about 10 ante 
bellum homes in the area in which the naturalist, 
John James Audubon, gathered material for his 
monumental work, Birds of America. During 
March there are also held in the Azalea Trail in 
Lafayette, and the Garden Tour in Shreveport. 
gouring April the Tri-State Sing is held in 

eveport with hundreds of singers from the 


stares ot Arkansas, Louisana and ‘Texas Partici- 


pais = 


held 
the Blessing of the Shrimp Peeve Rroreae Guris 
cinity of Houma and other 
wag falen™ o roaiaes "Be 
French priests, During this month : st eo Tarps Be 
Rodeo is held in Grand Isle, Louleanas mee ‘ 


of fishermen participating, 
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Maine 

CAPITAL, Augusta—Pine Tree State—STATE 
FLOWER, Pine Cone—MOTTO: Dirigo (I Direct) 
—AREA, 33,215 sq. mi.; rank, 38th—POPULA- 
TION, 847,226; rank, 35th. 


Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West Quoddy Head, longitude 66° 56’ 48”, is the 
treme eastern point of the United States and 
Maine’s, northernmost point is latitude 47° 27’ 23”. 
Eastport is the easternmost city in the United 
States. 

Maine is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous 
trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
ftainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
din, 5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes 
in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 
harbors. There are ten mountains more than 4.000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 


Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
geographical center of the State, is seid to be 
the first spot in the United States to greet the 
rising sun. 
Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in 
wild animals. It has a climate cold in the winter 
but tempered by sea breezes it is beneficent in 
. the summér and healthful at all times. It has 
2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 
comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
is the largest.body of fresh water in the State. 
There are five large rivers—Androscoggin, Kenne- 
bec, Penobscot, St. John and St. Croix. The coast- 
line is 2,379 miles long. Maine has 1,300 wooded 
islands, one Mount Desert, of 60,000 acres, on 
which is Acadia National Park and a notable 
summer colony. : 
The deer is by far the most important game 
animal in the State. There is much grouse-shoot- 
ing. The black bear is pretty much at home in 
Maine, as are numerous other fur-bearing animals. 
The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
is Aroostook, up north. As many as 55,000,000 
bushels are grown some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance, 
ranking second in value in New England. 
Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. : 
, Lumber is the principal manufactured product 

and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, ch, 
ash, and basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth, boots and shoes, canning, and 
machinery works. Shipbuilding always has been 
and still is a leading industry. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-yoleanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 


At the center of this coast there stretches an 
archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern end, 
with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Desert 
Island, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
mately it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
tended to other islands in this archipelago and 
points upon the coast. and become, ultilizing these 
landlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
land park. 

Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
plain ede 1604) 16 years and over before the 

arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Cape 
He had come out the previous 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
southwestern ,»France, to. whom Henry Iv—‘‘le 
grand roi’”—Had intrusted, the December previous, 
establishment of the French dominion in America. 


Former Governor Percival P. Baxter has donated 
to the State 116,288 acres of land within which lies 
Mt. Katahdin, 5,268 feet, the area forever to be 
held in trust by the State to be used for recrea~ 
tional, park and forest purposes and to be left 
in its natural wild state as a sanctuary for wild 
beasts and birds. # 


Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) an 


d 
(1607) at the mouth 
the first region in 


build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
the Virginia constructed at the mouth of the 


Cod. | 
spring with the 
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Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gove 
(1641) in the present town of York and called 
Gorgeanna. The first naval engagement of the 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
between the Enterprise and Boxer in the War of 


The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick: Bates College in Lewiston 
Colby College in Waterville and Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Bangor are institutions of higher 
learning. There are two State Teachers Colleges 
and three Junior Colleges. 


Maryland 


CAPITAL, Annapolis—Old Line or Free State— | 
STATE FLOWER, Blackeyed Susan—MOTTO: 
Fatti Maschii Parole Femine (Manly Deeds, 
Womanly Words)—AREA, 10577 sq. mi.; rank, 41st 
—POPULATION, 1,821,244; rank, 28th. 


The Commonwealth of Maryland, in the South ~ 
Atlantic border State group, is one of the Original 
Thirteen, and is bounded on the north by Penn- 
sylvania, on the east by Delaware and the At-, 
lantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is jpenetrated from the, 
south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water- 
borne commerce which has made Baltimore a 
great seaport. The Potomac River, which flows 
along the southwestern boundary, is also im- 
portant in commerce. The topography is varied. 
low and fiat in the portions toward the ocean, an 
rising to mountain levels in the western sections. 
Great Backbone Mountain, 3,34 feet, is the 
highest point. Maryland is distinctly separated 
by the bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, 
each having social and industrial individuality. 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1632) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. It 


was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of» — 
a 


Charles I of England. 4 

Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreign 
trade vort. 

Maryland produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes.. It also 
is a shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing 
center. In recent years it has become an im- 
portant beef production area and it has long 
been known for horsebreeding and raising. The 
Preakness at Pimlico, Baltimore, each spring is 
one of the three great eastern stake races. Mary- 
land packs more tomatoes than any other State in 
the Union, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. 

Maryland and Massachusetts are the only two 
States with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
was torn down to make room for the present struc- 


Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point, to 
guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations ot 
Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress to authorize 
(1790s) the construction.of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When the Government 
began a general program of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
the city of Baltimore to 
“as a fort, or an arsenal 

warships were built 
including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing the 
or this important 
the erection of a stronger 


could not expend more 
pose, they raised funds to 
star fort, with walls 35 ft th: 
for Col, James McHenry, 
been_an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was 

Johns Hopk 
internationa. o patients 
from all parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St. 
John’s, in Annapolis, -and the University of Mary- 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank high. There 
are four colleges for negroes, three State Teachers 
Colleges and three Junior Colleges. 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history which 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the United 
States Naval Academy. ~ . 


: 
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Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
eation in Music, the Maryland Institute School ot 
Art and Design, and Walters Art Gallery. 

There are many Pee of historic and scenic 
interest in Maryland. The house is still standing 
in which President. Madison and his family took 
refuge in Brookeville when the British burned the 
city of Washington (1814). Crystal Grottoes at 
Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of the 
United States and are so named because tHe stal- 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
Toofs of the caves have a crystal clearness. An- 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 
ploody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts - 


CAPITAL, Boston—Bay State, also Old Colony 
Mayflower—MOTTO: 
Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem (By 
the Sword We Seek Peace, But Peace Only Under 
Liberty)—AREA, 8,257 sq. mi.; rank, 44th—POPU- 
‘LATION, 4,316,721; rank, 8th. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the 
Thirteen Original States, lies in. New England, 
bounded on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by New York. 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires. ? 

Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions. 
‘but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial State 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric. equipment works, the paper mills, the 
printing and publishing houses and plastics . 

The Commonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
wise shipping facilities. 

Im value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 

tatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 

uckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the Cape Cod area. 

Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument; and in Grants Tomb. 

Harvard College in Cambridge. the nucleus of 
Harvard University (founded 1636) has been 
ely regarded as the oldest college in 

merica. ' : 


_ - Other noted institutions of higher learning are 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Col- 


lege, Boston University and Northeastern, Boston; 
Massachusetts State and Amherst, Amherst; Tufts, 
Medford; Williams, Williamstown; Clark and Holy 
Cross, Worcester. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Wellesley; Smith, Northampton; Rad- 
cliffe (an offshoot of Harvard), Cambridge; Mount 
Holyoke, South ery: Nyneaton. Norton and 
ere are 15 State Teach 
Colleges and 10 Junior Colleges. ee 
Like all New England, the Commonwealth is a 
great summer resort, the North Shore above Boston 


- being the haven of vacationists and many artists 


and the long hooklike Cape Cod and adjace 
islands attract thousands. At.Provincetown, a = 
tip of the Cape, the Mayfiower made its first land- 
ing (1620), sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port in the world 
whien the whaling industry was at its height. It is 
now one of the largest yachting and fishing centers 
on the coast. Nantucket was also a leading whal- 
ing port. Regular boat services at New Bedford 
and Woods Hole are maintained with Nantucket 
and Marthas Vineyard. Inland is Pioneer Valley, 
bisected by the wide Connecticut River and at the 
western extremity are the Berkshire Hills, a sum- 
mer playground and winter sport area. ere each 
summer music lovers attend the Berkshire Sum- 
Pris patty bt tory of Mi 
e early history o assachusetts is so much 

history of America itself that the state is replete 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
Stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—F'aneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere Home 
Christ Church, known as “Old North Church” or 
“Old North,’ and many other landmarks asso- 
ciated with the Revolutionary War. 

Twenty-four of the State-owned forests have 
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summer recreational developments and -several, 
particularly in the western section, have facilities 
for winter sports. Hunting and fresh water fish- 
ing are confined to prescribed seasons under regu- 
lations. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for- saltwater sportsmen, especially those 
after tuna. The three largest public beaches are 
Revere, Nantasket and Salisbury. Many smaller 
beaches dot the more than 1,000 miles of shore. 


Michigan 


CAPITAL, Lansing—Wolverine State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Si Quaeris 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice (If You Seek 
a Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You)—AREA, 
58,216 sq. mi.; rank, 22nd—POPULATION, 5,256,- 
106; rank, 7th. 


Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on. the north, Lake Superior, 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 
and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
importance. Michigan ranks first in automobile 
production. 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the re- 
forestation of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron ‘and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

Educationally, Michigan has its State University 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit women 
matriculates; Michigan State College .of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science in East Lansing, which is 
the oldest agricultural college in the country; 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology in 
Houghton; and Wayne University, Detroit. There 
are three Colleges of Education, State Normal 
College and 10 Junior Colleges. 

An act of Congress (approved March 3, 1931) pro- 
vided for the establishment of a national park of 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south 


“of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five 


miles wide, and contains 133,760 acres, in 

Sones a odd renga ects sie 
ichigan an all-year-round vacatio: 

and tremendous strides have been made in the 

construction of roads and parks for the entertain- 

ment of the visitor and the tourist. The spring 

summer and fall months offer fishing, swimming’ 

sailing, touring and hunting. There are 6,000 in- 

land lakes and 2,300 miles of shoreline on the 

Great Lakes that make the State outstanding for 

water sports. The winter months offer skiing 

eee one epi. ice boating and fishing 

ice. 
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Minnesota 


CAPITAL, St. Paul—Gopher State—STATE 
-FLOWER, , Lady Slipper or Moccasin Flower— 
MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord (The Star of the North) 
_—AREA, 84,068 sq. mi.; rank, 11th—POPULATION. 

2,792,300; rank, 18th. : 


Minnesota is bounded on the south by Iowa, 
on the west by South and North Dakota, on the 
north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and Lake 
Superior. The headwaters of three great river 
oe are found in its limits, the Mississippi. 
“Red River of the North, and the St. Lawrence. 
Few states are so well watered. Its navigable 
rivers are the Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
the Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
prairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 
tensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is-the lowest land in 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
sippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
above sea level. The Red River of the North, 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation is in the Misquah hills, in Cook county, 
(1,630 feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 
the sea). 

Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
state and national forests, as well as the many 
state parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
particular historic and geographic interest, since 
it contains the source of the Mississippi River 
discovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 
There are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
where good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
- herd of caribou in the United States is found in 
northern Minnesota. 

Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand Lakes,’’ has 
a profusion of_natural advantages for summer 
Vacationists. Temperatures are moderate, and 
Minnesota has an outstanding highway system 
which makes almost every part of the State read- 
ily accessible. Here, too, in the Superior National 
Forest, is the largest wilderness area in the coun- 
try, a haven for hay-fever sufferers and consid- 
ered the best canoe country in America. P 

Minnesota is particularly favored by family 
groups, due to the fact that its spring-fed lakes 
and gently sloping sandy beaches provide ideal 
facilities for water sports. Minnesota’s lakes are 
well stocked with all species of fresh-water fish. 
Among those most sought after are the large and 
small mouth bass, wall-eyed and northern pike 
and the wily lake trout. Panfish also abound and 
Minnesota’s crappies are famed among anglers 
everywhere. Golf and tennis courts are found 
ae a the entire resort area, and Minnesota 
provides every kind of outdoor sport for its visitors. 

French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 
forts and trading posts for carrying on an €x- 
tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control of this 
trade later passed into the hands of the British, 
who dominated the region until after the War of 
1812. American occupation was secured by the 
establishment of Fort spe] (1819) and after 
several treaties and cessions of land by the Indians 
eastern and southern sections were open to settle- 
_ment. Territorial government was organized (1849) 
with St. Paul as a capital. ¥ 

The settlement of Minnesota continued until the 
early 20th century. First the southeast and middle 
sections of the State were settled, then the south 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
Temains sparsely populated. The building of rail- 
roads in the State began (1862) with ten miles 
completed between St. Paul and St. Anthony 
(ater Minneapolis). The first road connect 
Minnesota with the Pacific coast, was the Northern 
Pacific, (1883). 

During the years following the Civil War the 
_-}umber resourges of the State were intensively ex- 

_ ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
- growth during the seventies and eighties in part 

fo the milling and sniping of lumber. The pro- 

duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) with 
the cutting of two billion feet. ® 
mY ‘The State has become one of the world’s great 
_ wheat-producing centers, and even today the larg- 
est fiour mills in the world are in Minneapolis. But 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as ‘the 
‘staple produce. Danyipe did not become an im- 
mb rtant industry until the early eighties. but its 
c evelopment since then has been rapid, especially 

_ during the last three decades” and the State now 
__ produces more butter thun any other. There has 
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been a remarkable growth of marketing through 
farmers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packing 
has become an important industry. 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and flax seed. Other crops besides 
wheat and corn are, oats, hay, potatoes. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
section of the State. The first shipment (1884) of 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Duluth 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from the Mesabi Range. 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national 
center for iron mining and produces 60% of all 
iron ore in the United States. The ore of the 
Cayuna Range is Tich in manganese. 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis 
is the principal institution of higher education. 
Others are Hamline University, College of St. 
Thomas, McAlester College and the College of 
St. Catherine in St. Paul; St. John’s R. C. i 
versity, Collegeville; Carleton and St. Olaf Col- 
leges, Northfield, and Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
Peter. There are six State Teacher Colleges and 
14 Junior Colleges. 

Pipestone National Monument in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, is a region still 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha” is a part of Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis. C 


Mississippi 
CAPITAL, Jackson—Magnolia State—STATE 
FLOWER, Magnolia—MOTTO: Virtute et Armis 
(By Valor and Arms)—AREA, 47,716 sq. mi.; rank, 
3Ist—POPULATION, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd. 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee. 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
production are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking high in cotton 
production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone. 

Mineral deposits in beri eae include hydrated 
limestcne, coal, gypsum and rich clay. 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “laid by” in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years 
continues into January. At Scott is the world’s 
largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in one unit. 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 

Parchman, Mississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. 

There are seven universities and colleges in the 
State, the most noted -being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; Misslestpp! State College, 
Starkville; and Mississippi. State College for 
Women, Columbus; also two teachers’ colleges, 
eight negro and 17 junior colleges. A 

The battlefield: in Vicksburg was established as 
a national military park (1899) to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- 
serve the ground where took place the battles and 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand. for control of 
the lower Mississippi River, the highway to the © 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend in 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 
passage of Federal vessels and made impossible 
“cooperation between Federal troops above and 


eral naval and military expeditions against 
Vicksburg failed An army under General 
Grant (early in 
Louisiana shore near Vicksburg, and assisted by @ 
strong fleet under Admiral Porter strove for three 
months to cross the river and attack the city from 
the rear. . 
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Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 
his army southward, crossed the river 30 miles 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) estab- 
lished a position on the Mississippi side. From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and John C. Pember- 
ton. The latter was driven (May 18) within the 
defenses of. Vicksburg, to which Grant thén laid 
siege. The siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Fed- 
eral assaults were repulsed by the defenders, whose 
system of earthworks encircling the city proved im- 
e Federal army then 
resorted to regular siege operations, subjecting the 
Confederate forts to an almost continuous bom- 
bardment. The city was also shelled by the fleet 
in the river, the inhabitants taking refuge in caves 
and cellars when the firing became intense. The 
expected relief from Johnston’s army failed to 
materialize and at length, weakened by sickness 
and lack of food, the Confederates were compelled 
to surrender. Grant’s army entered Vicksburg (July 


Gen. Grant said later in his memoirs, when 
pee ae fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.”’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 
the world’s battlefields forits distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, und see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 
events which occurred there. 

Mississippi’s vacation season is twelve months 
long, and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
country club. The new highways bridge the cen- 
turies of Mississippi’s storied past. The Missis- 


_ Sippi River bridge at Vickburg spans the channel 


down which in 1863 Grant ran his gunboats past 
a gantlet of fire from ‘Confederate batteries. The 
seawall drive at Ocean-Springs follows the Old 
Spanish Trail. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
Bridge lies across the entrance to Biloxi Bay where 
in 1699 the French established their first capital 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

While golfers in the North are snow-bound, young 
grass carpets the greens of Mississippi’s courses; 
and ‘“‘Mid-winter’’ tournaments attract special 
trainloads of players. April breezes from the warm 
Gulf of Mexico open the summer yachting season. 
Small craft harbors like the new marina at Gulf- 
port shelter fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excur- 
sion launches carry tanned picnickers to the sea- 
swept beaches of Ship Island, twelve miles off- 
shore, where a grim Civil War fort has been 
converted into a public recreation center. 


Missouri 


CAPITAL, Jefferson City—Show Me State (un- 
official) STATE FLOWER, Hawthorn—MOTTO: 
Salus Populi Supreme Lex Esto (Let the Wel- 
fare of the People be the Supreme Law)—AREA, 
69,674 sq. ml.; rank, 18th—POPULATION, 3,784,- 
664; rank, 10th. 

Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through. the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St, Louis. In all, Missouri has 
1,927 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 
central and southwestern portions, with low-lying 
river bottom areas in the extreme southeast. Its 


. climate varies from the north temperate to the 


sub-tropical. 

‘Beonomically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 
winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
ast counties. 
The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead.. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, 
ores, copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone 
marble, sandstone, granite and a small amount 
of silver. 

The stockyards and packing plants in Kansas 
City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese| tactories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells millions annually. 

he Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
Ozarks, 129 miles long, with a shore line of ap- 
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roximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and ‘impounding 97,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 


from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 
ment designed to generate 268,000 h. pn. 

St. Louis is noted for its botanical gardens, 200, 
parks and Municipal Open-Air Theater (seating 
10,000). Nineteen main trunk lines furnish rail- 
road transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 


The dam is 2,543 it. long and 148 ft. high © 
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ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads © 


bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. 

In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
tiously said to have won the first World War, has 
always been bred much locally and exported to all 
States and foreign countries. 

The influx of Germans in the revolutionary times 
of their native land in the last century left a large 
proportion of persons of that blood, especially in St. 
Louis to this day, those now being practically all 
natives. 

The 16 institutions of higher learning include 
the University of Missouri in Columbia, St. Louis 
University, Washington University in St. Louis, 
the University of Kansas City, Lincoln University 
for Negroes, Jefferson City, and eight Teachers’ 
and 22 Junior Colleges. 

Tne William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933), and the St. Louis-City Art 
Museum are among the foremost art museums ip 
the Middle West. ; 

La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returned 
to France (1800), and purchased by the United 
States (1803). 

The State is rich in sites of historic and prehis- 
toric interest. At many places traces of Indian 
villages and camp sites may still be seen and 
Indian mounds and earthworks are numerous in 
various sections of the State. The oM U. S. 
Grant log cabin, built by Grant himself outside 
of St. Louis, draws many visitors. 

The boyhood home of Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
meee Sd stands in Hannibal, the pe made 
famous by his books. In the same city is the 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, two 
of his best-known characters. A portrait bust of 
Clemens, erected by the State, stands in the town 
of Florida, birthplace of .the humorist in 1835. 
Many persons each year visit the farm home, about 
six miles from Excelsior Springs, of the most color- 
ful bandit of the old days—Jesse James. 

Missouri’s Ozark Mountains contain thousands 
of miles of clear rushing streams and the large 
Lake of the Ozarks and Lake Taneycomo. Black 
bass, rainbow trout, huge lake crappie and channel 
catfish are in abundance. Missopri originated the 
well-known ‘‘float trip’’ on whi the fisherman 
the scenery lover, and others ‘‘just taking it easy,’ 
will find their wishes satisfied. 

There are twenty-five State Parks, many of them 
combining excellent but inexpensive living facili- 
ties with wild and beautiful scenery left exactly 
as the white man found it. 


Montana 


CAPITAL, Helena—Treasure State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bitterroot—MOTTO: Oro y Plata (Gold 
and Silver)—AREA, 147,138 sq. mi.; rank, 3rd— 
POPULATION, 559,456; rank, 40th. 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on_the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitterroot range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies slop- 
ing off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has 
passed for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
Bitterroot and Clark’s Fork. Of the 50,000,000 
acres, the forests of about 30,000,000. acres are, 
with other areas, ranges for livestock grazing. 

Irrigation by Federal Government. and private 
initiative, and through the instrumentality of the 
State Water Conservation Board; has been highly 
developed, resulting in the production of large 
quantities of the standard fruits, orchard and 
rein of the temperate zone. The State, although 
is porte oud aoe re elevation, is especially suited 

t ’ e lar 
the Bitterroot, Missoula pact oe epee 8 


Flathead regions. 
Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barle My " f 
potatoes and sugar beets are produces ‘ fhe ane 


wool clip is large, 
Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 


lead, zine, petroleum, hi 
coal, natural gas, aoposenn, grade manganese ore, 
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_ # Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
- ingly valuable white pine; other Kinds are larch, 
_ spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
‘pine, valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 
- yellow pine. 
Immense reservoirs have been constructed on 
_ the Madison and Missouri Rivers to give depend- 
able water supplies. Total area of land assessed 
as irrigated is 1,500,000 acres, 23 per cent of which 
lies west of the Continental Divide and 77 per 
eat east a3 pe gs 
aces of higher education are the State Uni- 
versity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 
School of Mines, Butte; two additional colleges, 
two Teachers’ Colleges, one Normal school and 
three Junior Colleges. 
Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
Mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
_ Places. Glacier National Park, on the line between 
the United States and Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
roads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
Which cannot be entered. by automobile. Eighty- 
One percent of the entire park area (or 1,249 sa. 
™m.) is accessible only by trail. Separated only by 
the Going-to-the-Sun Highway through the cen- 
tral part of the State, running east to west, the 
area is a vast wild region of peaks, glaciers’ and 
beautiful mountain lakes. about 250 of which fill 
great glacial basins. The State also contains one 
of the entrances to Yellowstone National Park. 
Montana’s vacation resources are varied. There 
is every possible kind of sport—hunting, fishing, 
horseback riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
paring. Numerous rodeos and fairs, most of them 
colorful with cowboys and Indians, are held each 
Simmer. Dude ranching has assumed large pro- 
portions, and there are dude ranches in all parts 


For the wild-flower fancier, Montana’s mountains 
and plains have more than two thousand species. 
The Bitterroot and Flathead valleys are ideal vaca- 
tion points. 
largest body of fresh water west of the Mississippi. 
: The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
_ Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 
That portion of the State east of Continental 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later of 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Probably the first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canade. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. (1742), to find the 
Colunibia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“T,and of the Shining Mountains.’’ No more white 
men visited Montana until the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 62 years later. / 
The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
. swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
sprouted overnight on land where previously 
had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads, 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much 
bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Big Horn Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ““Irees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,”’ 
_- one historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
‘vigilante members disbanded. 


Nebraska 


CAPITAL, Lincoln—Cornhusker State—STATE 
FLOWER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: Equality Before 
- the Law—AREA, 17,237 sq. mi.; rank, 14th 
-—POPULATION, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. 

Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
ed on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
Towa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and’on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
oming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
boundary. ; 

The western portion lies in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken by 

low ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then come:the sand hills section (about 15,000 sa. 
m.), now well grassed over and stable. Thence the 
prairie slopes gently’ to the Missouri, where the 
‘altitude at Rulo in the southeast corner is 842 ft. 
| athe average altitude is about 2,000 ft. Three river 
systems, ane ratte. une as, and the Big Blue, 

rain eastwar e Missouri. 
£ ain Climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 


of the western and southern sections of the State.. 


In the latter lies Flathead Lake, the | 


stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure. air. . 


The winters are of considerable severity and the 
summers hot. ‘The average annual temperature 
is around 50 degrees. Rainfall is not heavy, though 


usually sufficient in the growing season for the - 


crops in the prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted 
in the west. The soil is very fertile. 

The chief crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets, sorghums and 
soybeans. The State leads in production of wild 
hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 3,000,000; there are 
more than 2,000,000 swine. 

The 12-institutions of higher education include 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton 
University, Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan University 
(M. E.), Lincoln; Hastings College, Hastings; 
Municipal University, Omaha; Doane College, 
Crete and Union College, Lincoln. There are four 
State Teachers Colleges and four Junior. Colleges. 

Nebraska (1934) voted an amendment to its 
constitution to substitute a single chamber for the 
old bicameral legislature. The new chamber has 
43 members elected without. party designation, 
whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 
representatives. 

The cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 
was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
bicameral meeting. Legislative machinery and 
procedure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. New:papermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings. Before a bill be- 
comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawyers, attests its constitutionality. 

Under the Constitution,:the bonded debt of the 
State is limited to $100.000. . 

The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are 
abundant within the State. : 

Recent investigations indicate the presence of 
he reo men in Nebraska at a period many 

undred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in 
Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
was the normal condition existing among these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers. F 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). A Spanish expedition under Capt. Pedro 
de Villasur reached the Nebraska region (1720) 
and was massacred somewhere near the present 
site of Columbus. The Mallet brothers, with a party 
of eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and 
traveled nearly the entire length of the State (1739) 
on a journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during -the next 60 years. : 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
ard west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
back. This territory was sold (1803) to the United 
States and became known in history as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon 
and seven of the varty .crossed ‘the mountains 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
a party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters ot 
its south fork near Denver, During the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. The first 
military post was Fort Atkinson (established 1819- 


| 1820) 


0). 

Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the‘Platte River near Maxwell, is 
a national military cemetery containing the graves 
of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux_and Cheyenne Indian wars, and 
here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
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_ memorates the last great battle between the Sioux 


and the Pawnees. The Pawnees' were badly beaten 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren- 
dered to the Nebraska militia, under the commana 
of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). War- 
bonnet battlefield in northern Sioux County is 
noted chiefiy for the reputed duel between Buffalo 
Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a Cheyenne warrior 

There are three great power and irrigation _proj- 
eects, the Sutherland, Tri-County and Loup River. 
Oil was discovered (1939) and there are about 20 
producing wells. 

Nebraska has an abundance of recreational 
facilities which, together with scenic features and 
historic sites, make it desirable for vacationists. 
Six state parks and more than twenty-five fish- 
ing lakes and recreation grounds are well dis- 
tributed over the state. The scenic beauty of 
the Niobrara River country, the Sand Hill lake 
region, the Wild Cat Range and the Missouri 
River bluffs all offer their special attraction. 

Nebraska served“as a principal gateway to the 
West and is rich in historic associations. Across 
the state ran the great Overland Trails and on 
these traveled gold seeker and emigrant, great 
freighting wagons and Mormon handcarts. Many 
of the historic old river towns still live along the 
Missouri up which the steamboats came, loaded 


with emigrants and supplies for the great coun- 


try beyond. 
Nevada 


CAPITAL, Carson City—Battle Born State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sagebrush—MOTTO: All For 
Our Country—AREA, 110,549 sq. mi.; rank, 6th— 
POPULATION, 110,247; rank, 49th. 


Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
erops. Live stock interests are relatively large. 

Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world is on 
the Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 


Vegas. 
The University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1874) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 


institution of learning. 

The mountains have prosuces more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksliver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. Nevada also 
produces wool, cattle, sheep, horses, hogs and 
poultry as well as grain. 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Caye, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
po 120 pees 

e entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 

height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
floor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. 
Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
at one time prehistoric men and animals 
Hved there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
temporary. \ 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. ‘They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 


Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 


C. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 


loring party (1834-44). A _ tradin ost 
ange by the Mormons near the Guesous River 


1 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered ere 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy pespae dreams over night. For several] 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in Te and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits—six weeks—Nevada has 
become a popular resort, and the cities of Reno 


and Las Vegas are centers of that activity. Games | 


of chance are legalized. : 


New Hampshire 


CAPITAL, Concord—Granite State—STATE 
FLOWER, Purple Lilac—MOTTO: Live Free or 
Die—AREA, 9,304 sq. mi.; rank, 43rd—-POPULA- 
TION, 491,524; rank 45th. > 

New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. After 38 years as a part of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire became a province 
of eer (1679). It was one of the Original Thirteen 
States. ‘ - 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 


~ 
+ 


6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area” 


of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
level and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
of river water power. There are more than 1,300 
lakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
River rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
greater part of the Vermont border. 

Agriculture, despite an income below that of 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
mains an important use of land and a basic part of 
the state’s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 
support of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
Most of the State’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
but requiring continuous fertilization when used 
for plowed crops. 

The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy and dairy products. Berries, apples, peaches 
and garden produce are grown in great quantities, 
farm land covering almost 2,000,000 acres with 
16,554 farms. 

The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, order of their present im- 
ay Beeps granite, sand and gravel, clay products, 
aie gd and mica; other materials include garnet, 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zinc, copper. gold. and others. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the 
State’s manufactures. Other important classes of 
industry are wood and lumber, iron and steel 
products, stone and clay products and electrical 
equipment. 

Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic and 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of the 


‘ 


Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen Ellis © 


Falls, Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesaukee. 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of its 
kind in North America, carries more than 150,000 
Passengers a year. The tramway is operated by 
the State.. 

For the annual summer influx of more than 
1,000,000 visitors, New Hampshire provides unlim- 
ited opportunities for outdoor recreation—bathing, 
camping, hiking, hunting and fishing, and other 
sports. Public recreational facilities include camp- 
ing, picnicking, and bathing developments in the 
White Mountain National Forest, a score of state 
parks and reservations, and the Belknap Moun- 
ccuhteh ore eee Area (operated by Belknap 

Among other outstanding tourist develo) 
are the Cranmore Mt. Skimobile ee 
reservation, and Lost River reservatioi 


the Flume 


Facilities for skiing and other winter sports are 


found in the Eastern Slope region from Conway to 


Pinkham Notch, and at Franconia, Plymouth, Gil- _ 


ford (near Laconia), and many other places 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, is a leading educa- 
ae! institution, from which many eminent men 

ENS come, among them Daniel Webster. There are 
pe cs phate ee including the State Uni- 

am, i i 
Manchester. pees and St. Anselm’s College, in 
eges and two Junior Colleges. 

New Hampshire oe 
Portsmouth 
after the lan 
seven 


1623). This was only three r 
ing of the Pilgrim Paveore an ne 
years before Boston was founded. The first 


settlers were fishermen and farmers and traders. — 


in 
displeasure.”’ 
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ew Jersey is bounded on the nort 

on the east by the Atlantic Ocean aud New York, 


view of 


are two State Teachers Col- 
was, first settled at Dover and — 
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on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
- and on the western side by Delaware Bay and 
_ Pennsylvania. The southern half and the coastal 
area is fairly level; the northern part ranges 
_ from rolling terrain to low mountains in the 
' northwestern corner. 

New Jersey has extensive water’ navigation 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
- River along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
and branches on the northeast. 

The State rates high in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
‘ parts. As a cumsequence, railway facilities are 
. highly developed. 

New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, a body which has,wide powers 
over bridge and tunnel traffic affecting both States; 
and with Pennsyivania in the Delaware River Joint 
Commission established to own and operate the 
Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 

Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
pent industries. The silk mills and textile 
ndustries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
and supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
tery works are also of importance. So are the 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and perfume 
factories, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
factories. 

New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that its own population 
is largely urban. Market gardening has advanced 
to great magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 
Peaches, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc, and clay products. The State 
Yanks second in zine production. Traprock sand 
and gravel are other important mineral resources. 
The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University in Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost. The State University of New 
Jersey (Rutgers University) in New Brunswick, 
and Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken 
are well known. Other colleges of prominence 
include the University of Newark and New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick. There are six 
State Teachers Colleges and eight Junior Colleges, 
Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
larger sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
thousands each year. 

The State is becoming increasingly popular as 
a winter resort, its numerous lakes and hills being 
ideally suited to skiing, skating, ice boating, 
tobogganing and related sports. ‘ 

New Jersey abounds in points of historic and 
scenic interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Ring- 
wood, the earliest in the country (established 1740) 

rovided much of the iron products for the Revo- 
Jutionary army and here was forged the great iron 
chain which was stretched across the Hudson river 
‘near West Point to prevent the ascent of British 
war vessels. The oldest lighthouse in the United 
States (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 
Oldest highway in North America—the Old Mine 
Road—still may be seen in Warren county. It was 
built (1650) and it originally linked Paguaharry, 
near the Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 
. ¥., then called Esopus. The length of the 
road was 107 miles. 

The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is a break in the flat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware River flows. The 
elevation of the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 ft. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
| ‘the river. The Palisades, 4 massive vertical wall 
~ of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from the 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies. within Palisades Interstate Park, 
“Tae cooperatively by New York and New 

ersey. 

The birthplace of Capt. James Lawrence, who 
immortalized the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship, 
and of ames eee Cooper, novelist, stand 

ide by side in Burlington. 

‘ Morsistown National Historical Park occupies the 
area which wall used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
_. (1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 
_tinental army. 


ed eee rehistoric man in the 
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Gravels,” thes original inhabitants of the com- 


My some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
eee ary atts, were peaceable but small in numbers, 
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and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the United States. 

tm its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by two 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware 
By 1630 these claims were well established by occu- 
pancy, and by the creation of a_ center of local 
government in what is now New York City. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
a world-power, saw the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America. There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied, 
civil and military governmént was established, and 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
matters to a crisis. 

New Sweden was conquered (1655) by New 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(1664) to give up the State to the English. 


New Mexico 


CAPITAL, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, ‘Land of 
Enchantment’”—STATE FLOWER, Yucca— 
MOTTO: Crescit Eundo (It Grows as it Goes.)— 
AREA, 121,666 sq. mi.; rank, 4th—POPULATION, 
531,818; rank, 42nd. 

New Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 
south through the center; the eastern part is of 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 


pr and in the south are desert-like plains, broken _ 


y gaunt peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe- 
nomenon in this section. The central-western por- 
tion is drained by the Rio Grande and the eastern 
districts by the Pecos River. Elevations range from 
3,000 feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
14,000 feet at the summit of the highest mountains. 
The Continental Divide runs north and south 
through the western portion of the State. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 
rainfall of from seven to 16 inches and a State 
average of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
year is about 50 degrees. with 100 degrees of heat 
not infrequent on the plains in the summer. 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 
and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc, fluorspar, 
potash and molybdenum. There is much granite, 
sandstone, limestone and clay products produced. 
Turquoise is found in four localities; and traces of 
platinum are found in the sands. 

Tne United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 


of gypeum. , 

The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums, 
pinto beans and cotton. All the cereals and vege- 
tables, sugar beets and much fruit are raised. 

Irrigation is an important agrarian factor, and 
the major dams‘ and reservoirs for impounding 
water include Elephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 
Conchas Dam on the Canadian River, El Vado Dam 
n the Chama River, Alamogordo, Avalon and 
McMillan Dams on the Pecos River. There are 
many cattle on the ranges, and the annual wool 
clip is important. 

More than 11 percent of the State is embraced 
in seven National Forests, which provide a major 
industry in timber, and extensive recreational fa- 
cilities, including big game hunting and trout fish- 
ing. More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
cluded in the big timber areas, the most important 
commercial trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- 


fir. 
The State University is in Albuquerque; other 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 


There are two Teachers Colleges and the New 
Page er Military Institute, a Junior Colleze, in 


Roswel. F 
‘Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest 


College; New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 


. munity dwellings, 
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town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). F 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
pueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
‘flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
often containing as many as 
1,200 rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
of pueblo architecture are still standing and 
in daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 
pueblos. The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, @ 
religion and a system of government so advanced 
that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 
rain and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. _ 

In all, there are eighteen Indian Pueblos in the 
State, in addition to the reservations of the Navajo, 
Jicarilla Apache, Ute and Mescalero Apache. The 
Navajos live on the world’s largest reservation, 
16,000,000 acres, and are noted for their handi- 
crafts, silversmithy and weaving. The Pueblos are 
skilled in ceramics. r 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age*work. 

The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. 

Other National Monuments within the State in- 
elude Chaco Canyon, which, like Aztec, embraces a 
remarkable pre-historic Indian ruin; Bandelier, 
last stronghold of the cliff-dwellers in Frijoles 
Canyon; Capulin Mountain, embracing one of the 
world’s most perfect volcanic cones; E] Moro, where 


_ the conquistadores inscribed their names and deeds 


the seventeenth century; Gran Quivira, scene 
of two seventeenth century Spanish mission ruins, 
and Gila Cliff Dwellings, another of the great cliff 
ruins in the Southwest. 

Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. Although it has been the subject 
of extensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 

assages and chambers have been explored, and 
urther mileage is continually being. conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park is ‘open 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
Temains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter. 

As a recreational vacationland, New Mexico 
offers some of the few remaining wilderness areas 
in the United States. In the national forests, sum- 
mer activities include picnicking, hiking, riding, 
camping and: fishing; and in winter, a dozen de- 
veloped winter sports areas call to still another 
class of out-door enthusiasts. From the range 
country have come the dude ranch and the rodeo; 
the tiny Spanish-American villages provide fiestas 
with a distinct old-word charm. Six of the seven 
life zones found on the North American continent 
are present in New Mexico, making its climate as 
varied as its terrain. Cool summers and mild win- 
ters are the rule, with most sections enjoying from 
75 to 80 percent possible sunshine. Big game 
hunting, in season, includes bear, deer, antelope, 
elk and turkey, There is no closed season on 


mountain lion. 
New York 


CAPITAL, Albany—Empire State—STATE 
FLOWER, Rose—MOTTO: Excelsior (Higher)— 
AREA, 49,576 sq. mi.; rank, 29th—POPULATION, 
13,479,142; rank, Ist. 


New York, the Empire State, since i820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
til 1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. The English 
(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, and after a century of conflict drove out the 
French (1763). Severed from the British Empire 
in the War for Independence, New York adopted 
a State constitution (April 20, 1777), joined the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
States. George Washington was inaugurated as 
Weer President in New York City (April 30, 
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After the Revolution the northern. central and 


western portions of the State were quickly pDopU= - 


lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became & 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined — now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. Fi 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks and Catskills. and. 
beech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. 

Topographically New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are present. The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas, oil and cement. 

Industrial revolution and the rise of the fac- 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power, and later influenced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities of 
the Port of New-York, the greatest in the world, 
gave the Empire State a primacy in manufactur- 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in the 
Production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar re- 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, print- 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only to 
California in grape productiop and fruit orchards 
cover Many acres. : 

New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
State owned and operated, through which there 
is capacity for the- passage annually of 20,000,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lake 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move be- 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 miles 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northward 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian border, 
and on into the St. Lawrence River, besides to 
several interior New York State points on other 
minor canal routes. 

New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean in New York City; steam 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bor- 
ders of New York State; and there is also a net- 
work of modern, improved, hard-surfaced high- 


ways. 

The State’s 54 institutions of higher learning 
include Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, College of the City of New York, Cornell 
University, Syracuse University, University of 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union University, 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law- 


rence University, Hobart College, College of St. | 


Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Poly- 

technic Institute, and scores of special schools 

suited to every requirement in letters, science, en- 

gineering, finance, economics, sociology and art. 

At West Point, on_ the Hudson above New York 

City, is the United States Military Academy. There 

beh 16 State Teachers Colleges and 13 Junior Col- 

eges. é 

lew York as a vacation land possesses various 

regions of unsurpassed natural auty. Recrea- 

tional attractions are to be found widely and 

numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 

York. In addition, the State maintains a splendid 

system of more than 70 State parks. Niagara 

Falls, the Thousand Islands, 


Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howes Cavy- 


forest preserves, — 


erns are only a few of the points of interest 


that are visited yearly by thousands of 
and guests from other Stat ofa 


Lake George, stretching 32 miles between’ sky- — 


scraping mountains, was discovered (1646) by St, — 


Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- — 
| tyred by the Indians and Sanouse ay: the Catholic 


Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con= 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 


ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 


scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; stables 
for skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 

There are hundreds of places in New York 
beets! peanted Ea inte seers a AS wanes 

S  & nereasing number of railro Tains 
thronged with -ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
Sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-fame 
as a health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. ( 


Manhattan’ Island is hounded on the west by 


“25 


a 1: % 


a 
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the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Bay, 
-- On the east by the East River, which connects the 
_ Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by the small waterway known as the Har- 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with the 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 
_finds deep water in the Narrows between the Lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection of 
the map may note the deep water of the Upper 
a in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattan 

and. 

he importance of New_York as the seaport 
’ which handles the great bulk of the tonnage on 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
& drowned river. The coast line of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
)Mer course of the river. has been traced seaward 
for approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
the Continental Shelf. The silting up of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought south by the Hudson 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 feet for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
facilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
_ Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore cpposite 
_ Manhattan Island. 

-The topographic features of the New York City 
Tegion show small relief. Between the Hudson Riv- 
er, the East River and Long Island, there is a 
series of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
=e Parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
ihe alignment of Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
‘tudes toward the northern limits of this section 
/ are 300 ft. or more. 

__ Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 

Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
'City region. They niay be seen to good advantage 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive. 

The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
Manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 
- Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks high in production of cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
“crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
gTapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 
| maple sugar, maple syrup. 
| The City of New York, with its universities, 

and other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
‘? seums, » hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 

- subways and bridges, its Pais and driveways, is 

_ one of the great wondersf the modern world. The 
™ largest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
= merce. Approximately 250,000 visitors enter and 

leave every day. Food and clothing are brought to 
the inhabitants from every part of the globe. It is 
™ one of the three great money cities of the earth. 
Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 

known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices. Brighton and Man- 
en Beaches, adjoining Coney Island, attract 
sands of bathers. 

Long Island is one of the best known summer 
and all-year regions in the East. It _ has many 

famous bathing beaches including Riis Park. 
- Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
| by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 

Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
RU jety colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 

Poth the North and South Shore, has a private 
4} )6bath: : 


4 ing beach. . 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
mer resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 


Notth Carolina 


TAL, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—STATE 
OWER, Dogwood—MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri 

Be Rather Than to Seem)—AREA, 52,712 
rank, 27th—POPULATION, 3,571,623; 


: 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north-by Vir- 
ginia, on the east by the Atiantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and@on the southwest and west by South Carolina 
and Tennessee. _ 

“The topography of the State consists of three 
stinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
ont area (which attains an elevation of about 


1,000 ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 
logically the mountains in western North Carolina 
are the oldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell 
(6,684 ft. high) is the tallest peak east of the 
Mississippi! and affords unexcelled scenic views. 
On its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 
who first measured the height of the mountain and 
lost his life exploring it. There are many rivers 
in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 
prises 720 square miles of mountain beauty in 
extreme northwestern portion of the State, 
about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
nessee. The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 
wide. The Great Smokies meander’ through the 
park for 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles 
are more than 5,000 feet in altitude. There are 
16 peaks in the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
The area contains more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
gin hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
the continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor 
roads, 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
of horse and foot trails within the park, also 600 
miles of trout streams. 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 
although it has many important industries, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of cigarettes, cotton 
goods and knit goods. 

Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average. of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other single 
crop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance ate 
hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the value 
of its farm crops. 

A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 
country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual kaolin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and zircon, used in 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to the public. Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore House is unique among country es- 
tablishments in America. 

In Charlotte was signed the first American Dec- 
laration of Independence (May 20, 1775), antedat- 
ing the national Declaration by more than a year, 
_. In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from @ 
pirate ship in the old town of Brunswick across 
South River (1748). 

The long windswept barrier beach of North 
Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
“graveyard of the Atlantic’? has been developed 
into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,006 acres and will 
take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
coke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the site of the first 
English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial 
the site of the first mechanical airplane fligh 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
{sland settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony’’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian bap- 
tismal sacrament known to have been adminis- 


tered in America took place on Roanoke Island 
with the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
Manteo. 

Extending 500 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina is 
known as “Variety Vacationland’’. Its moderate 
climate permits year ’round recreational activity. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Pis- 
gah and Nantahala National Forests, Mt. Mitchell 
and other State parks are in the West. In them 
trails, camps and trout-stocked streams abound. 
Wild boar, bear, dear and smali game are hunted 
in season. The Cherokee Indian Reservation, open 
to visitors, is in the Smokies, There are dude 
ranches and many children’s camps. 

Pinehurst and Southern Pines, in the south cen- 
tral section, and Tryon, in the west, are winter 
resorts. Golf is played the year around. 

The State has 300 miles of beaches, including the 
famed Outer Banks section of which Hatteras is 
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the center. Lake Mattamuskeet and the Currituck | (later President), made his headquarters when a 


section are famous for wildfowl and bass. : 

North Carolina was next to last.of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before -ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest naval bombardment in the Civil 
War, falling (Jan. 15, 1865). i 

North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. é 

Among the 17 institutions of higher learning are 
the University of North Carolina, the first State 
university in the United States, with three units— 
the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh 
and the State College for Women in Greensboro: 
and Duke University, Durham. Others incluce 
Davidson, Davidson; Guilford, Guilford; Meredith 
College, Raleigh, and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 
There are five State Teachers Colleges, 12 Negro 
and 19 Junior Colleges. 


North Dakota 


CAPITAL, Bismarck—Sioux State—STATE 
FLOWER, Wild Prairie Rose—MOTTO: Liberty 
and Union, One and Inseparable Now and For- 
ever—AREA, 70,665 sq.. mi.; rank, 16th—POPULA- 

- TION, 641,935; rank, 39th. 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the. west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard”’ 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rain- 
fall but sufficient for the large crops produced each 


year. 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, approximately 50 miles west of 
Devils Lake. 

The State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
extensively. 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is produced quite 
extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption. The State also has two briquetting 
plants which manufacture briquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
depends on the mines of other States for its coal 
supply, but local manufacture increases from year 
to year. Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
of pottery are also found in extensive areas of 
western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
manufacture in existence, a commercial plant in 
Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 
State university, 

On the State Capitol’s grounds in Bismarck is a 
Statue by Leonard Crunelle of Sakakawea, an In- 
dian. girl whose name means “bird woman.”’ She 
was a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the north- 
western part of what is now Wyoming, but was 
captured when ten years old by a roving band of 
Indians of the Hidatsa tribe, who were at that time 
living at the mouth of the Knife River in North 
Dakota. She was adopted by the tribe and taken 
to its home on the Missouri River at Fort Mandan, 
about ten miles west of Washburn near the Hi- 
datsa village. There she grew up and at an early 
age was married to Toussant’ Charbonneau, a 
French-Canadian trapper. It was near her home 


that the Lewis and Clark expedition stopped (win-. 


ter of 1804-1805), Here they sought a guide 
through the Rocky Mountains. They secured the 
services of Charbonneau as guide and interpreter, 
though he proved of little service to them. When 
they reached the mountains they found the route 
closed by the Shoshone Indians who held the 
passes against them. Fortunately the chief of 
this tribe was found to be a brother of Sakakawea 
and through her influence the expedition was per- 
mitted to continue its march. On the return trip 
Sakakawea was of further service to Clark by 
pointing out to him the famous Bozeman Pass. 
* About four-and-a-half miles south of the pres- 
ent city of Mandan, Fort Abraham Lincoln was 
built and it was from this fort that Gen. George 
Custer and his troops many years later (May 17, 
1876) rode out to the battle of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana, where Custer and all his men were 
killed. The site of the fort is now a State Park. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as coed as 1780) if French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa pretominajed, 
there were several other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 

It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 


rancher. His original cabin, made from logs cut 
along the banks of the Little Missouri River and 
floated down to Medora, has been preserved and 
stands today on the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 

“Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 
the early settlers because they were ‘‘bad lands’ 
to travel through,’’ this section has been made 
accessible by automobile over ali-weather highways. 

The number of Indian tribes who inhabited the 
State has varied somewhat because of tribal cus- 
toms but in early history the principal tribes were 
the Mandan, Hidatsa, Cheyenne and Arikara, 
who were earthlodge dwellers and the Sioux or 
Dakota, Assinboine and Chippewa, who 
adopted_a nomadic form of life. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. A 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted 
set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border of 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, 
commemorating the long years of continuous peace 
between Canada and the United States. 

The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo, 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are among 
the higher institutions of learning. There are five 
State Teachers Colleges and three Junior Colleges. 

The State Historical Museum in the Liberty 
Memorial Building in Bismarck contains collec- 
tions of clothing, hunting and war equipment, 
household utensils, ceremonials and other ex- 
hibits pertaining to the life and culture of all 
Indian tribes native to the State. The pioneer 
collections contain exhibits of pioneer days sui 
as transportation methods, fire arms and stu 
collections from racial groups which make up the 
population. The bird and mammal life of the State 


from the days of the explorer and the fur trader _ 


to the present date also is on display in the 
building. 

The Historical Library has the largest known 
collection of books, pamphlets, maps and manu- 
scripts pertaining to the history of North Dakota 
and the Northwest. 2 

The park system includes six state parks, seven” 
recreational parks and 36 historic sites. Many of 


these areas have been developed in recent years _ 


and attract thousands of tourists each year. 


Ohio : 
CAPITAL, Columbus—Buckeye State—STATE 
FLOWER, Scarlet Carnation—MOTTO: None: Im- 
perium en Imperio (A Government Within a Gov- 
ernment) was adopted 1866 and repealed 1868— 
AREA, 41,222 sq. mi.; rank, 34th—POPULATION, 
6,907,612; rank, 4th. ¢ 
Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 
Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 


of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and — 
eee up the Muskingum River in the south- _ 


east. 
_ Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron’and steel ore and reduction 


and machinery industries lead all others. | 
Se 


Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 
ate and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 

Ohio leads: in limestone and cla rod be 
Other minerals are coal, me iron, petroleun, etal 


sum, salt. E 
4ericulture is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hay, pen Shas den Millions of gallons of 
e from oO grapes. 

woolelip is lane, grapes. The annu , 
e State’s 48 institutions of higher - 

ing include Ohio. State University, Colutenaaa 
Cincinnati University, Cincinnati; Ohio Wesleyan. 
University, Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; 
Western Reserve, Cleveland; Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin; Miami University, Oxford: Akron University, 
Toledo and Mount Union, Alliance. Oberlin College 
was the first in the world to admit women on equal 
terms with men and the first in the United State: 
to admit negroes on equal terms with white. Wil 
eee Ae only Aaeio University in the State. 

(o) eacher: 

Junior Colleges. e Ss Colleges and thr e 
: © has given the United States fi idents, 
all native born, while two others  slepted a eae 
dents of other States, were born in Ohio. x 
The pre-historic Mound Builders who once 


has ne considerable elevation, — 


. Sea ane eee eet 


» habited the country from the Great Lakes to the 
ulf of Mexico have left more traces of their 
ork in Ohio than in ae other State. The best 

_ Known Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 

1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
_ Grove, Adams County. It was built as an ad- 

junct to religious or ceremonial worship and is the 

' largest and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 

_ the American continent. It is now the property 

_ of Harvard University. The largest conical mound 

in Ohio is the Miamisburg, 68 ft. high and about 

, 850 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 

Sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 
been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
) mounds snd 2,0C0 earth enclosures, many of them 
_ of extensive dimensions. 

Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
_Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
_ Thomas Edison’s birthplace if Milan. Hocking 

County contains more places of scenic interest than 
@ny other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave and 
the Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
_ muty, all but the latter having been made State 

Bi 

Other points of interest: Cedar Point, the largest 
_Tesort hotel on the Great Lakes; Lakeside, Ohio’s 
- answer to Chautauqua Lake; Put-in-Bay, point of 
® WPerry’s Battle of Lake Erie; St. Marys Lake, south- 

western Ohio; Indian Lake, northwestern Ohio; 

+ Buckeye Lake, Central Ohio; Gorges-& Glens, and 
® Rocky River, Cuyahoga County; Jacob’s Ladder, 

_ Pairfield County; Whip Ledges, Cuyahoga County; 

“Bryan State Park, Greene County; Crane & Con- 
| kel’s Hollows, Hocking County. ‘ 

- The State has shipping facilities for the 430 

miles of the Ohio and ships much tonnage by the 

Tiver; also 230 miles of lake frontage with several 

fine -harbors on Lake Erie. Vessels can traverse 

ee niles up the Muskingum River in the south- 
eas’ 


' Rail and motor truck transportation is heavy 
Over the entire State. \ 

During the Northwest Territory regime the Gov- 
ernor and judges also constituted the legislative 
body, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 

\ happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 


’ 


® ernment under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
Clair went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
ters in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’’ as 
“units of government. He established his head- 
_ quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
_ garded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
eeerions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
St. 


air and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 


campaign. 
Bongeons designated Chillicothe as the capital and 
the legislature met there (Nov. 1799). 
The village’s one meeting niece was Abrams’ 
‘Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
’ decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ture met, was_the Athenaeum, used for singing 
schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
the upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty of 
_ the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 
downstairs to constitute a quorum, This second 
& session was the last meeting of the Territorial 
legislature in Ohio. 
The Constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
ital until 1808, but left the site of the 
rmanent seat of government for the legislature 
When the people of Muskingum County 
ected a building for the State offices (1809) the 
gislature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
' capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
commission to locate the permanent capital ‘‘not 
more than 40 miles from the common center of 
the State.’’. 
James Johnson, John Kerr, Alexander McLaugh- 
and Lyne Starling offered (Feb. 1812) to 
Jay out a town on the east bank of the Scioto river 
pposite Franklinton to convey to the State a tract 
10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 
torerect. thereon State buildings to 
ready for use 


‘ioto.’ 
I new capital city was named Columbus. 


-~Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—Sooner .State— 
TE OWER, Mistletoe—-MOITTO: Labor 
Omnia Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things)— 
AREA, 69,919 sq. mi.; rank, 1/th—POPULATION, 
336,434; rank, 22nd. rr 
Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
tanded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
e east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
xas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
‘surface is a vast ing plain having a gentle 


United States—Descriptive; Ohio, Oklahoma 


"went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov-_ 
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coe and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 f The 
Arkansas River flows eastward through the middle 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern part 
drain into the Red River, which forms the southern 
boundary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great variations 
of temperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
scanty, though generally sufficient in the east. 

n northwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 
Plains, an area of dazzling white salt six by eight 
miles in size and as level as a table top. This 
gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
a great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
water drained to form the present salt plain. 

Two Territories were combined to make the 
State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
the home of_the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 

The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
almost one fifth of the Indian population of the 
United States. The dances and festivals range from 
the religio-political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the 
Cherokees, said to have been established more 
than 2,000 years ago, to the modernized Armistice 
Day Celebration of the Osages. There are many 
war dances and peyote dances, Indian fairs and 
festivals, stomp and green corn dances, and scores 
of others, and almost every locality is host to one 
or more of them during the year. 

Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production (1906). 


Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the . 


Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘‘headright’’ drew $13,400. 
Manufactures in Oklahoma are largely the 
preparation of raw materials for shipment, such 
as petroleum refining, meat packing, flour milling, 
metal smelting and cottonseed oil milling. The 
1939 Census of Manufactures lists Oklahoma with 
1,606 manufacturing establishments with meat 
packing first, followed by milling of flour and 
grain and butter manufacture. Mineral produc- 
tion in 1943 amounted to $253,284,000 or 3.8 per 


-cent of the total for the United States. Oklahoma 


stood fifth among the States, ranking first in the 
production of zinc metal, zinc and lead ores and 
chats; second in liquified petroleum gases and 
native asphalt: third in petroleum and natural 
gasoline and fourth in lead and natural gas. 

The Agricultural Census of 1940\ listed 179,687 
farms in Oklahoma, comprising an area of 34,- 
803,317 acres. The total value of farm property 
including buildings was $831,140,748 and 81,086 
farms were operated by owners and 97,821 by 
tenants. The most important crops produced in 
1944 were cotton, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghums, hay and broom corn. The value 
of all livestock including poultry on Oklahoma 
farms, 1944, was estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at $200,108,000. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman. and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Langston is the only Negro university in the State. 
There are six Teacher and 21 Junior Colleges. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territofy now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers. Although there was 
@-large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area-in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory, Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without suecess. The people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma _and has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 
Cimarron. 

A new federal.dam across the Salt Fork in Al- 
falfa County will eventually cover all the Great 
Salt Plains, and will be used as a wild game refuge. 
In the Northeast, a dam on Grand River, 18 
miles east of Claremore, has many square miles of 
sky-blue water with 1,200 miles of shoreline. 
Highways south from the Grand River Dam wind 
through the pines among the Sawtooth Mountains 
with gorgeous views and landscapes. Streams in 
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the Kiamichi Mountains, in the southeast section. 
are stocked with bass and perch. 

In the central ee of the State, Sulphur with a 
great flowing well, a magnificent plume of water 
and Platt National Park with springs, fine drives 
and camping grounds often entertain as Many as 
20,000 visitors a day., Sulphur, Claremore and 
Guthrie have flowing mineral waters with well 
equipped bathing facilities which are patronized 
by many peovie ERE with rheumatism, 
arthritis and faulty circulation. z 

In the Southwest among the Wichita Mountains 
are 25 lakes and dams which offer boating, fishing 
and camping sites. 

’ The State is ideal for quail hunting and in sea- 
son, deer, wild turkeys and waterfowl are plentiful 


Oregon 


CAPITAL, Salem—Beaver State—STATE FLOW- 
ER, Oregon Grape—MOTTO: The Union—AREA, 
96,981 sq. mi.; rank, 9th—POPULATION, 1,089,- 
684; rank, 24th. 

Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character»of climate and soil and 
Production known to the temperate zone, the 
Jands ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
areas where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
Stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 

. parts, with a touch here and there of almost desert. 
_ The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That part of the State east 
of the Cascade Range, drier and often colder, is a 
vast plateau. 2 

It has important navigation facilities—the Co- 
lumbia River flowing into the Pacific with a width 
at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river car- 
tying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
o its seaward course from the Washington line; 
and the Snake, running along the northern half of 
the eastern boundary, already conveying much 
traffic and being susceptible of greater development, 

The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
navigation project, is situated on the Columh‘ 
River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
It has created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
Dalles or. which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,’’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in astern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the.water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the: Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 
‘ The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up +o 
more than 11,000 /feet, is slashed north and south 
by the Coast Range, a very aged ridge now eroded 
to lower levels. The whole of the western one- 
third of the State has abundant rainfall. : 

Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion feet of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Some of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
abundance, some of it excellent for furniture 
Manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
The cut of timber is the second in the United 

_ States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut averages more than 3,000,000,000 board feet 
annually. 

The State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 
and canning region. ‘The State leads in the produc- 
tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 
eae potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 

ant. 

The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
math ee the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest. 

Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. 

The four State institutions of higher education 
include the University of Oregon in Eugene and 
State College in Corvallis, two Normal Schools, 
two Junior Colleges and three-Teach Colleges. 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled tor scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 
Hood (11,245 ft.) the highest point in the State. 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
ist interest. 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
unusual sapphire blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet aap 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 

ton, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the 


Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
which is named after his vessel. He gave the 
United States by right of discovery sound argu= 
ment for claiming the aa region drained by the 
river—the Oregon country. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts . 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Noy. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a | 
site near where Astoria stands today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea’ water 
may be visited in Seaside. 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (April, 
1811) established a fort, the beginning of Astoria, 
which fell into British hands during the War of 
1812. 

A provisional government was formed at Cham- 
poeg (Mav 2, 1843). 

The territorial government of the Oregon country 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). 


Pennsylvania 


CAPITAL, Harrisburg—Keystone State—STATE 
FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence—AREA, 45,333 sq. mi.; 
rank, 32nd—POPULATION, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, one of the 
Middle Atlantic group, is bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie and New York, on the.east_ by New 
York and New Jersey, on the south by Delaware, 
Maryland and West_Virginia, and on the west by 
West Virginia and Ohio. It is one of the Thirteen | 
Original States. h 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic - 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising © 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap-+ 
Palachian range traverses the central part -from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower p. 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has » 
rivers important in navigation—the Delaware and 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela, which unite | 
at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. The Common- 
wealth’s mountains and lakes are well adapted to » 
winter sports. 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other single industrial center 
in the Counts. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. Pennsylvania . 
leads the nation in the manufacture of knitted 
goods, including fine hosiery and many other im- 
portant textile products. ; 

The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
proximately 114,000,000, tons; anthracite averages } 
more than 54,000,000 tons; and’ the Common- 
wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig © 
iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, 
cement, slate, and other metals and minerals. |. 

More than 99 per cent of all anthracite mined | 
in_the United States comes from Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- - 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, . 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, . 
pears and grapes. More than half of the income? 
of the Commonwealth is derived from 
products and poultry. 


tion include the University of Pennsylvania in ; 


ed 
. \ adelphia; 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg: Dickinson Coll ; 


' 


Franklin and Marshall College, | 
: Duquesne 
Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Grove 
Peps oye tha 
a are colleges for 
women, including Bryn Mawr, Pittsburen and 
Chambersburg. Lincoln University and Cheyney 
Re ars pore ee are for Negroes. 
ate s a 
duglor Colleges: eachers Colleges and seven 
ennsylvania was named in honor of A , 
William Penn, the founder of the province. oe 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter 
from Charles II of Great Britain for waht i 
America that was given the name of 
(Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name ‘Pensil- 
vania’’ was used for many years by William Penn 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard 
the ie e : 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which. K: 
the British Government owed ‘AdMIneL a z T 
) . 


ore. 


charter was 


7 ie 


_. The founder of the province convened a General 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days. 
e@ province and territories (Pennsylvania and 
Delaware) were diyided into three counties each, 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the former, 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latter. 
* The first General Assembly was convened by 
eee ueation issued by the proprietor who set 

orth that the assemblage was to include all resi- 
dents of the province. 

Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Pennsyl- 
yania was governed under the latter charter until 
the®* Constitution of 1776 was framed during ‘the 
Period of the Revolutian. 

» Penn’s invitatiou to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
#mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish, 

Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 
The terms ‘“‘Commonwealth’’ as applied to the 

province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 

Mame for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 

were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- 

Stitution in force. 

‘The United States was born on Pennsylvania 

soil. In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles of 

Confederation; the Declaration of Independence 

Was written and signed there; the Treaty of Peace 
| that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified in 
GS that place, and there also later the Constitution 
Sof the United States formulated. 4 
= The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, now national s es. wes 
The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printing 
aoe. in Philadelphia is marked with a_bronze 

jblet, cemented into the sidewalk in front of 
building at 135 Market street, Philadelphia. In 
the time of Franklin it was 51 High street. 
Pennsylvania is drained by three important river 
i systems: the Delaware in the east, the Susque- 
® hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the west: 

and three minor systems: the Potomac in the 
) middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
lm Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
and ponds are relatively small and are found in 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the 
i) Commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
: rtion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
unty, with an area of 928 acres. The largest 
attificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
# Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
regulate the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 

Rivers. 
= The first water works system operated in Penn- 

uilt to supply Schaefferstown, in 
The first water works 
ethlehem (1754). 
be built was a steam 

ping plant in Philadelphia (1801). 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
Wtomobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
oad completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 
. islation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn- 
Bike to the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila~ 
‘delphia was authorized (1940). é 


Rhode laland 


* CAPITAL, Providence—Little Rhody—STATE 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Hope—AREA. 1,214 sq. 
jai EE, Vigstb POPULATION, 713,346; rank, 


4 Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Panes, and in New England, is bounded on the 
jorth and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut- 
With 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 

msely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
{per capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 
f n. 
The 


Rhode Island State Col- 
llege of Education, Provi- 
est 
ear 
DO institutions. Re 
Sort, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
les a famous watering place. The Astors, 
derbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
ye mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
sive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 


an Drive. ge 
The Naval War College is in Newport. Quouset 

nm, the Northeastern naval air 
f aircraft carriers is situated in 
rth Kingstown on the opposite side 
] Newport. i 


The America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
and. many other regattas are held there. 

Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
in privateering and in general warfare. More than 
80 commissions or letters of marque to capture 
vessels and merchandise of the enemies of the 
King of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
King George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
in the French and Indian war (1756-1763). The 
average sizeof these privateers was 115 tons, some 
were 390 tons and some as little as 33. The gov- 
ernment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
a captured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
Island privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
Captured vessels were taken to the nearest British 
Admiralty Court, and if judged legally seized were 
condemned and sold with their cargoes and, the 
proceeds apportioned among the owners, officers 
and crew. Outstanding financial successes in the 
Rhode Island privateering business were the San 
Francisco, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 
William, valued at £61,930; and many famous 
others. 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
sailors at least $100 apiece, while Captain Simeon 
Potter with his sloop Prince Charles made an ex- 
traordinary attack upon a French settlement to 
the windward of Surinam, laying waste and de- 
stroying the whole county for a hundred miles up 
the Wyopoke River, capturing the fort and sacking 
the town. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton. (1642). ‘ 

These four settlements united umder_a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor. for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Gov. Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. A charter was granted the 
Colony by King Charles II in 1663 and the State 
continued to operate under it until 1843 when the 
present Constitution became operative. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American - 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July 20, 
1776). is ‘“‘The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.”’ 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in,the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturin: lant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In “Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina ~ 


CAPITAL: Columbia—Palmetto State—STATE 
FLOWER, Yellow Jessamine—MOTTO: Dum Spiro, 
Spero (While I breathe, I hope); also Animus 
Opibusque Parati (Prepared in Spirit and Wealth, 
or Ready With Minds and Resources)—AREA, 
31,055 sq. mi.; rank, -39th—POPULATION, 1,899,- 
804; rank, 26th. eS 

South Carolina, in'the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical ané humid. 

Tobacco, cotton, rice are the chief crops. Corn, 
oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches also are 


grown. 
The forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
principally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 


roduct. 
br The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gtan- 
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ite, clay products, Sone silver, Manganese, iron | 
ore, lime, and monazite. f 

There are 15 institutions of higher learning | 
The University of South Carolina in Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. There are 12 Negro 
Colleges and four Junior Colleges. , 

Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
@ caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
the continent of America north of the St. Johns 
River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, where they landed (June 
30, 1521) and claimed the country in the name of 
Ayllon and Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon aiter 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. He 
sent out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de 
Quexos for further exploration. On St. Helens 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helenas Parish. The 

oint, itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
ower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony (Oct. 1526) about the bay 
now known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
Spaniards made several later attempts to settle ip 
South Carolina, but all miscarried. 

A French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies they had built a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
a stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort and for ten years more a presidio 
flourished on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
South Carolina. England did not take immediate 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
possession and eventually he was recorded as hav- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eS bas of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near 
the present city of Charleston (1670) and devel- 
opment was rapid for the time. 

** Later another settlement was effected near the 

mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina. These two separate settlements 
developed into two separate provinces under the 
control of the Lords Proprietors. The people of 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
England to take over control of the government. 
England promptly responded and,established royal 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
the west of the Savannah River and east of the 
Mississippi. 3 

The people of South Carolina in convention 
eee a expressed their sympathy for the people of 

oston and the colony of Massachuse Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set 
up- an independent government headed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
ciary and a General Assembly. 

South Carolina played an active part in achiev- 
ing the independence of the United States. Its 
representatives in_the Continental Congress, par- 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 
the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth State 
to join the Union. 

Seventy-two years later the people of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded the 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 1783) 
and dissolved the bond which existed between this 

\tate and the other States of the Union (Dec. 20, 
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1860). That act led to the Civil War. “| 

a eon temperature of 62.9 degrees gives thet 
State long summers and short, mild winters. This 
climate makes possibile exceptional opportunities 
for year-round recreation. There are 16 States 
Parks with an area of 34,753 acres and they haves 
been developed for the recreation of all. Edistoa 
Beach and Myrtle Beach parks draw annual vaca- 
tion crowds. South Carolina has the longest.open 
hunting season of all the States and is one of the 
few States in which there is no closed season On 
fishing. Charleston has many lovely houses and 
gardens which attract thousands of visitors every 


ear. 3 
i Charleston has the Charleston Library Society 
with a collection of newspapers dating back tos 


building erected in 1784; the College of Charlestons 
(chartered 1785 and cornerstone of present buildings 
erected in 1828); Middleton Place Gardens, thes 
oldest formal gardens in the United States dating 
back to 1740; the Charleston Museum (founded 
1773) and ‘‘dictator’’ John Rutledge’s House (built, 
about 1760). The Old Exchange -Building houses 
the first independent government set up in 


resorts. 
South Dakota 


CAPITAL, Pierre— Sunshine State — STATE 
FLOWER, The Pasque or Mayflower—MOTTO: Ii 
Lead—AREA, 177,047 sq. mi.; rank, 15th—POPU- 
LATION, 642,961; rank, 38th. ~ 

South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. The state is divided into 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. There s 
several minor drainage basins, feeding the larger: 
rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, highly 
productive. The standing forests include princi-: 
pally yellow pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har-: 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point in th 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of thi 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lower levels: 
in the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Badk 
Lands. Big Stone Lake in the northeast corne 
(967 feet above sea level) is the lowest 
South Dakota was admitted to Statehood 


The proe- 
3 e main feature of thi 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. ‘ 
Manufacturing is based largely on processing of} 
the State’s agricultural products. The largest of: 
such industries is meat packing, followed by butter® 
and cheese, flour and grist milling. : 
Gold _and silver are mined in quantities in 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pro-: 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar, mica 
and lithium are other important products. La 
quantities of bentonite are mined and considera 
commercial business is done in building stone an 
clay products. South Dakota has a large area ii 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne 
River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock and Crow Creek: 
Lower Brule. x 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has 
altitude of 6.200 feet. Sculptured on the granii 
face of this mountain are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Th 
busts of these figures are proportionate to men 
feet tall. Because of its patriotic conception the 
monument has become known as the Shrine o: 
Bae ist , 5 
_there are seven state-supported institutions of 
higher education, the University of South Dako’ 
Vermillion; South Dakota State College, Brookings: 
School of ‘Mines, Rapid City, and four Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges and five Junio) 


Colleges. 


which also contains several I=" 
terranean caverns. 1 Ather lores ae 


The Big Badlands area covering a m ‘a 
lies 60 miles east of the Black Hills, nal one ¢ 
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Saf 
A Sroup of mountains compacted into an area of 
5,000,000 acres, and the Badlands. In the north- 
eastern eyes of the state are a group of lakes 
which ord recreation in swimming, fishing and 
boating. The Black Hills draw more than a mil- 
lion visitors each year. 


Tennessee 


| CAPITAL, Nashville—Volunteer State—STATE 
FLOWER, Iris—MOTTO: Agriculture and Com- 
merce—AREA, 42,246 sq. mi.; rank, 23rd—POPU- 
LAPION, 2,915,841; rank, 15th. 


‘Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
On the east by Noévh Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
West by Arkansas and Missouri. 

‘The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
i elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
@Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 

from the northeast and returns to flow 
north through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 
® The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
pyield half a pillion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
§eum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 
§ The chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
miron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products, 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 

Agriculture is an important industry. The lead- 

me crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, 
inatatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
limate and soil are such as to permit a great 
diversity of crops. 

The institutions for higher education include: 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City; Cumber- 
Hand University, Lebanor; King College, Bristol; 
Hincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; Madison 
MCollege, at Madison College; Maryville College, 
Maryville; Milligan College, at Milligan College; 
tt College for Christian Workers, Nashville; 
uthwestern, Memphis; Tennessee Polytechnic 
stitute, Cookeville: Union University, Jackson; 
Chattanooga; Uni- 


iin 
mUniversity of Chattanooga, 
#yersity of the South, Sewanee; University of Ten- 


see, Knoxville; Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ie; William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
Hast Tennessee State College, Johnson City; Middle 
snnessee State College, Murfreesboro; Memphis 
State College, Memphis and Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville. The eight Negro colleges 
include Fisk University, Nashville. There are five 
State Teachers Colleges and nine Junior Colleges. 
Tennessee was 9, territory of the United States 
Bee; The capital of the territory, orig- 
inally located in Rogersville, was established in 
Knoxville (1792). When’ Tennessee became 
he 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
fille was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
é the Seventh General Assembly met in 
Kingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
firs vat Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
when the Legislature met in Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
hintil 1817, when the session of that year was held 
in Knoxyille. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
4825). Nashville has,been the capital since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826), 
xcept for a brief period in 1862 when the seat 
Government was moved to Memphis because 
shville was about to fall into the hands of the 
eral Army. 
has at least three of the nation’s out- 
the reservoir 


the Tennes- 
at 
tains 


ner 
Kk Fails with a water-drop of 256 ft. Gaighert 


vot the Rockies); 


j November, Tellico Plains is the 
ne of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
r Here hunters gather with the hope of 
sging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
mnessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
rest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
e wild boars from the Black Forest of northern j 
2 any ‘ parte many years ago and now 
multiplied. eS 
Ra Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxyille on the 
ch river, creates a large and beautiful loke 
sfing more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
in excess of 800 miles. The TVA system of 
s has provided a series of lakes 650 miles 
, which, with tributary projects, 


, 


‘ly point in latitude 


comprise " 


around 600,000 acres of water in the Tennessee 
Valley area, greatly increasing the economic recre- 
ational potentialities of the State. 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


North Carolina ceded to the United States 
(June, 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
State of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of_ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
cession on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and. they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there_was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
upon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising a government of their own. A 
convention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 
23, 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 
and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 

The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
from most of those then in existence in America. 
Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
doctors, nor preachers were to be members of 
the Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor 
and David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court, 
and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. When the Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina, Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 
to stand firmly by the new State, 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
(Sept. 1787). The term of office of the legislators» 
was about to expire and the authority of the State 
was so weak that no elections were held to fill their 
places. Sevier’s term of office was also near its 
close. He was ineligible to re-election and there 
would be no Legislature to elect his successor. Thus 
after a brief but stormy career of about three 
years, the State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a 
wayward child, she returned to her mother and was 
forgiven and received’ back into the fold. The 
official end came (March, 1788) with the expiration 
of Sevier’s term of office. Actually the State of 
Franklin held out until Sevier took an oath of 
allegiance to North Carolina in February, 1789. 

Sevier was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river, in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in’ the rise and 


fall of the State of Franklin. 


Texas 
CAPITAL, Austin—Lone Star State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bluebonnet—MOTTO:- Friendship— 


AREA, 267,339 sq. mi,; rank, Ist—POPULATION, 
6,414,824; rank, 6th. “ 
Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Guif and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 
and New Mexico. It is the largest State. 
. Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation (approved March 1, 1845) may sub- 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
additional states of convenient size having suffi- 
cient population, which shall be entitled to admis- 
sion to the Union. This was Bppreres by Texas and 
the State was admitted by joint resolution of Con- 
gress (approved Dec. 29, 1845). 

The first flag to fly over Texas was the French 
under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 
the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 
territory. Mexico gained her independence irom 
Spain (1821). Texas revolted from Mexico and 
became a republic (1836). Independence Day 
(March 2) in a State holiday. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’ lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and a iower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 
without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N, and the most. norther- 
36° 31’ N. This difference in 
latitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 

The most easterly point in Texas is approximately 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly 
point is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 
of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude of the extreme 


leading ports. 
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points referred to, is equivalent to approximately 
165 miles. ‘ e 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
cantaloupes, oe fruits, dates, figs, strawber- 
ries, and blackberries. 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes; rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans and 
onions. 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world. 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop ap- 
proaches the total value of the production of the 
gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of the 
United States. Approximately fifty crops are pro- 
duced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton repre- 
sents about 53 per cent of the total crop value of 
the State. Eee 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca, who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 
Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old Spanish missions, but real produc- 
tion did not begin until the American colonists 
began arriving. 

Texas ranks as the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 
Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 
first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. : . 

. The petroleum output is huge, the State leading 
in that respect. and there is an immense yield of 
natural gas, coal and sulphur. Texas leads in pro- 
‘duction of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 
of that gas. There are also quantities of gypsum. 
granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and potash. 


_. Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay., 
beech. birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’ claw, cedar 


cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
Planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum. 

Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Texas City, 
Corpus Christi, Port Aransas and Galveston are 

The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur. 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the ‘“‘Magic Valley’’ of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
tables is grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in the world are produced there. 

The position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great diversity of weather conditions. 
The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropical 
to middle temperature. The average temperature 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 
also varies greatly in the different sections of the 
State, but the annual average is 31 inches. The 
average annual snowfall in Romero is 24 inches, 
while in the south, in Houston, the average is 
only one inch, 

The ‘‘Panhandle’”’ is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it appears on the map to 
be the hands of a giant pan. 

About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690- 
1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpose of 
converting the savages and holding the territory 
for Spain. They were the first outposts of Eu- 
ropean Civilization, and contributed materially 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to.a 
civilized country. The last one (established in 
1791) was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Con- 


.cepcion and LaBahia are also standing in good 


condition, while only ruins are left of the others. 

The sacred Alamo (founded in 1718) by the 
Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of the 
City of San Antonio. Within the gray stone walls 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when they 
made their stand against Santa Anna and his 
6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent the 
Mexicans from invading Texas. 

Among the 24 institutions of higher learning, are 
the University of Texas in Austin; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, College Station; State 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor University, 


‘Waco; Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rice In- 


stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological College,’ 


; = | 
x an: ul 
| 
5 ol 
al 
ik. There are seven State Teacher Colleges 
ny Lape Colleges and 36 Junior Colleges. j 
The most notable canyon is the Santa Helemy 
on the Rio Graride in Brewster County. Its wal 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. 


Utah ; 


CAPITAL, Salt Lake City—Beehive State 
STATE FLOWER, Sego Lily—MOTTO: Industry— 
AREA, 84,916 sq. mi.; rank, 10th—POPULATION) 
550,310; rank, 4ist. 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far Wes 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyomin; 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It ha 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,00 
ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountaia/ 
13,498 ft.), the greater part of the State being ' 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers an 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 a 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt beir 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest pa 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. If 
area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stimm 
ulating and wholesome, warm in summer, rathe 
cold in winter, ane the sky so clear that no clo 
specks it on 300 days a year. i 
Phe chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables arm 
fruit are grown in profusion.. Other crops az 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barle 
and rye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, witi 
more than 2,200,000. __ 

Utah has been a leading producer of silver am 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphu 
zine, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, sem2 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. i 

The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths « 
all church membership. The Mormons reache 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being} 
driven out by pefsecution, and journeyed to th 
territory when it was almost completely a wildem! 


ness. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structu! 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacl 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. ‘ 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brighs 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Con 
lege, in Logan. There are six Junior Colleges. 

‘The ‘“‘Great American Desert’’ lies in the no: 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevad= 

For coloring and unusual erosional formation 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah ar 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and « 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion ang 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar Break 
National Monument are situated. Zion Nations 
Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
monument, called by the Indian name of the rive 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarg 


logical time, and Bryce reveals much of moder 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins whel 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bry 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three nation» 
parks incorporate the records of a billion ye 
The consolidated sedimentary rocks eXposé 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that li 
between these national parks are assigned by tH 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceo 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘middle age’) and to tit 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permie 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest bord! 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overll 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of thes 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, ar 
the animal life of each of these periods were unlil 
those of previous periods or of Tote periods; ths 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region cont 
prising the parks has witnessed many changes i 
landscape and climate. ; 
At times it was covered by the sea, at other tim 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still oth 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most of ¢ 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mv 
and, limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broke 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends 
ward to the great cliff- faces of West Temple ar 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope ¢ 
weak shales leads upward toa cliff of resistar 


t 


sandstone above which a slope of shale extends 1 
‘ nen, 


=| 


a 


a  - 


the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 

yon the rim road is on the highest tread oF . giant 

cc teant inten 36 is at fe hee oe 
a steps t, h 

fat lands 3,000 ft. below. ~wtre 2va 


Vermont 


CAPITAL, Montpelier—Green Mountain State— 
STATE FLOWER, Red Clover—MOTTO: Freedom 
and Unity—AREA, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42nd— 
POPULATION, 359,231; rank, 46th. 


» Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
(New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
8nd on the west by New York. The Green Moun- 
gins run north and south through the State. Lake 
amplain, which forms most of the Western 
boundary, more than 100 miles long and in places 
12 miles wide, is the largest body of fresh water 
past of the Great Lakes. The boundary on the 
east was officially decided (1937) to run for 200 
imiles along the Connecticut River, the New Hamp- 
hire line extending to the original low water line 
on the west bank. 

The climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
The summer season, between frosts, is from 110 
mto 160 days, according to location and altitude. 

‘In the State there are more than 900 peaks 
ith an altitude of 2,000 feet or more above sea 
evel, and from Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), the 
ghest, is an excellent view of the White Moun- 
tains and Adirondacks, with Lake Champlain (30 
miles distant) clearly seen for much of its expanse. 
s9n clear days Mount Royal at Montreal (100 miles 

yay) may be seen. 

There are more than 400 lakes in Vermont. State 
prests or Forest Parks cover about 74,000 acres 
nd the National Forest will contain about 500,000 


n 


The recreational business of Vermont extends 
hrough the four seasons—skiing into April, 
fishing and other vacationing from May to late 
all, fall foliage touring and hunting to the open- 
ing of the Winter sports season. Tourists pene- 
trate to every corner of the state and each section 
has its scenic attractions. There is about every 
type of vacation activity, including hiking on the 
mous Long Trail and horseback riding on the 
fhousand-mile bridle trail system. There are 
abundant hotels, tourist homes and cabins in the 
mountains or on lakes. 

“Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
6 diversified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
bf dairy cows per capita is among the highest in 
he nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 

ds the maple-production states (nine) with a 
nal yield of about 40% of the production. The 

crop is of notable quality with more than 
350.000 bearing trees in the orchards. 

Marble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
hets, the State ranking first in their production 
and second in ape production of slate and talc; 
qd is the leading producer of asbestos in the 


inion. 

om the earliest days attention has been given 
Oo primary education. The University of Vermont 
aS chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
ducation include Norwich University (1819), 

Northfield, the oldest. military college in 
the country next to the United States Military 
ceademy in West Point; Bennington College, 
lennington, and Middlebury College, Middlebury; 
*. Michaels, Winooski, and Trinity, Burlington. 
Shere are three Normal Schools and two Junior 
Molleges. = 
Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 


en the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
ngton and Concord was received, many of 
militiamen s at.once and joined the 
Those who re- 


iF t was 

Ena he unine of New Connecticut was 
ted. The following June the name was 
ged to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
part teas, "ig a ae of the. Revolution, the 
; e g 
ve Hoaetae Bennington Monument, the tallest 
He. monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
md fates the battle, the turning point of the 
ution. ‘ 
omas ttenden was elected Governor (March 
8) + ene hist election under the Constitu- 
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tion. The first session of the Legislature was held 
(March 12, 1778). The State existed as a republic 
for 14 years until its difficulties in regard to 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The State 
was admitted to the Union (March 4, 1791) being 
the first after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first ses- 
sion of legislature was held there (1808). 


Virginia 
, CAPITAL, Richmond—Old Dominion—STATE 
FILOWER, American Dogwood—MOTTO: Sic Sem- 
per Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyrants)—AREA, 


40,815 sq. mi.; rank, 35th—POPULATION, 2,677,- 
773; rank, 19th. : 


THe Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the Origi- 
nal Thirteen States, is bounded on the north by 
West Virginia and Maryland, on the east by Mary- 
land and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South by 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Its territory, which 
once included Illinois, Indiana and Ohio as well as 
Kentucky, was further reduced by the establish- 
ment of West Virginia (1863) in the Civil War. 

The topography is varied. The Coastal Plain, 
known as the Tidewater, consists of low-lying 
lands intersected by numerous tidal estuaries and 
Tivers. The central part is known as the Piedmont, ° 
which rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. Between 
this range to the north and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah Valley, one of the finest farming 
regions in the country. South of the James River is 
Southside Virginia, a tobacco and cotton-raising 
section. Extending far to the west of the body of 
the state is Southwest Virginia, which ~includes 
mountains 5,000 feet in height and many fertile 
valleys in which herds of cattle graze. The climate 
varies, being generally warm in the Coastal Plain 
and much colder in the high lands of the -west. 
In eastern Virginia snow is seldom seen and the 
winters are ordinarily mild. The highest point in 
the Commonwealth is Mt. Rogers with an altitude 
of 5,719 feet. 

Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 
averaging 70 miles in length. One of them is the 
Eastern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 
and consists of Accomac and Northampton coun- 
ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 
three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York and James Rivers; these are 
tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 
the Potomac is Washington; for the Rappahan- 
nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 
and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 
seldom more than ten or 15 miles wide and together 
they give Virginia a shoreline of more than 1,000 
miles. 

Along the ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the 
rivers there are many summer resorts. The 
apsence of rock along the coast and the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay has resulted in hundreds of miles 
of sand beaches ideal for bathing. The fishing is 
generally excellent in Chesapeake Bay and_ the 
rivers flowing into it as well as in the ocean off the 
Eastern Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue 
fish and many other species are found, while the 
channel bass fishing is fine. 

The main farm crops are corn, tobacco, wheat, 
hay, but all of eastern Virginia is a trucking sec- 
tion. Cotton is raised along the southern border. 
Fruit-raising is a large and growing industry. Vir- 
ginia is one of the leading apple-producing states, 
Peanuts are extensively grown in the Southside, 
and Smithfield hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, 


.are famous the world over. The livestock industry 


exists on a large scale in Southwest Virginia. 
Dairying is a big business in Virginia and turkey- 
raising is a profitable activity in the Shenandoah 
Valley. The Piedmont is noted for thoroughbred 
horses, to be seen everywhere in that fox-hunting 
and horse-raising country which perpetuates the 
sporting tradition of Old Virginia. 

Virginia produces much ‘oituminous coal and 
limestone as well as cement, clay, feldspar, gold 
gypsum, lead, manganese, mica, pyrite, salt, san 
and gravel, slate, soapstone, titanium minerals and 
zinc. Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals and has huge deposits of ese p21 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 

the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 


‘plants. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 


in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
Commonwealth’s chief businesses. Cotton textile 
manufactures are‘also extensive. At Newport News, 
at the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country~ 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The Commonwealth was the 
scene of many campaigns in the Civil War and the 
war closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 


* 
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1865) at Appomattox Court House near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(mear Charicttesville) Jefferson’s home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional. Military Parks at Manassas, | Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg, Richmond, and Appomattox tell 
the war story to the interest of thousands of visi- 
tors. The Colonial National Historical Park, in- 
cluding Yorktown, Jamestown Island and part of 
Williamsburg, is unique among American His- 
torical parks. The restoration of Williamsburg as 
the colonial capital of Virginia, by John D. Rocke- 
aah dr., ranks as one of the most notable in the 
Wor. 

Many of Virginia’s picturesque and beautiful 
scenic possessions by the sea, in the mountains, 
beside lakes and rivers and in forests and rolling 
upland have been included in the state park system. 
first opened in 1936. These provide facilities for 
Picnicking, bathing, boating, fishing, hiking and 
other sports desired by individuals or families us- 
ing the areas by the day. There are housekeeping 
cabins in each of the parks for extended stays and 
guest lodges in some of them for overnight or 
week-end stays. The six parks are: Douthat, high 
in the Alleghany Mountains, near Clifton Forge: 
Fairy Stone, at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Bassett; Hungry Mother, in the 
Alleghany Mountains, near Marion; Seashore, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Henry; Staunton 
River, in the rolling Piedmont section, near South 
Boston; and Westmoreland, on the broad Potomac 
River, near Montross. 

Recreational facilities are to be found in many 
Parts of the state, the most prominent ones being 
either in the mountains or on the ocean or bay. 
Outstanding among the mountain playgrounds is 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, through which ruus the Skyline Drive 
of 107 miles. Most outstanding of the seashore 
resorts is Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
near Norfolk. There is also Ocean View and 
Buckroe Beach, on the Chesapeake Bay; Colonial 
Beach, on the Potomac River, and other beaches on 
rivers and bays in the general Tidewater area. 

The 14 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville 
(founded 1819 by Thomas Jeffersor); Washington 
and Lee University in Lexington, -once presided 
over by Robert E. Lee; College of William and 
Mary (founded 1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg; Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute in Lexington; Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Ashland; Randolph-Macon for Women, 
Lynchburg; Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sydney and Richmond University, Richmond. 
There are 11 Junior Colleges and six Negro Col- 
leges, including Hampton Institute, and four State 
Teachers Colleges. 

The official song of the Commonwealth is ‘‘Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia.”’ 


Washington 


CAPITAL, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook 
State—STATE FLOWER. Rhododendron—MOTTO: 
Al-ki (Bye and Bye)—ARBEA, 68,192 sq. mi.; rank, 
19th—POPULATION, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 


Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern poundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
from Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
cury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
Tange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
smowcapped, rise in the west. : 

Standing timber includes Douglas’fir, yellow 


\ 


° 


ine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and mans 
vthers. Normally, Washington leads all States i/ 
lumber output, shipping the product all over thi 
world, much going to the North Atlantic State 
via be Peas Canal and going by rail to thi 

entra est. % : 

- The Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River 
is a part of the Columbia River Reclamation Proy. 
ect and ultimately will irrigate 1,200,000 acres c 
land and regulate the flow of the river and develo 
electrical power for use on the project and else 
where. The Grand Coulee chasm is 52 miles lon 
and one and one-half to five miles wide and thi 
home of 30,000 families. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, intersperse: 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades thi 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a Te 
sultant profusion of vegetation. Y 

Mount Rainier was named aiter the British Ad 
miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the Americas 
Revolution. The mame was bestowed (1792) by 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator ann 
explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mours 
Rainier appears to rise directly from & 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about iff 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. abo 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crest 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valles 
the elevation, as determined by accurate measure 
ment, is 2,003 ft., while Mount Wow (Goat Mou 
tain), immediately to the north, rises to an aititj 
tude of 6,030 ft. 

So colossal are the proportions of the great 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains a 
this size and gives them the appearance of mez 
foothills. It is the third highest mountain in co 
tinental United States. Only Mount Whitne 
(Calif.), elevation 14,495 ft. and Mount Elbew 
(Colo.), elevation 14,431 ft., rise above the piry 
nacle of Mount Rainier. Mount Rainier. 14,408 ft 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imme 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territory} 
approximately one-fourth the area of the par! 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the gres 
volcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated ma 
resembling an enormous tree stump with spreac 
ing base and irregularly broken top. 

Its life history has been a varied one, Like 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with thi] 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cine 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps a 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava the 
have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock 
At one time it may have attained an altitude a 
16,000 ft., if one may judge by the steep incline 
tion of the laya and cinder layers visible in i 
fianks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion fo: 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mounitai 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast crat 
ter was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. Withi 
this crater, which measures nearly three mile# 
across from north to south, two small cinder coi 
were later built up, and these contiguous cone 
together now form the dome that constitutes thi 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about 30 
ft. above the higher portions of the old crater rim 

Mount Rainier is not known toe have had anim 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian leg 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is um 
known. During the nineteenth century the old vob} 
cano appears to have been feebly active at lon 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need haw 
no fear that an eruption will take place while the: 
are at the foot of the mountain. That conside! 
able heat still remains in the volcanic reservoiti| 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets tha 
continue to issue at the summit and by the wai | 
springs at Longmire. Mount Rainier bears a greath 
er number of glaciers than any other peak in th 
continental United anaes: A study of the mak 
will show great arms of ice extending from th 
summit down the mountain sides to end in river 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originaty| 
at_the top of the peak. 4a 

The 11 institutions of higher education includ 
the University of Washington in Seattle; State Col 
Re eke Gonzaga, University in Spokant 

ve State Teachers Colleges e 
Junior Colleges. an 6 i 


West Virginia ; 

CAPITAL, Charleston—M i e—STAI 
FLOWER, hododendron-- MOT Montanl Se a 
per ghiberi (Mountaineers Always Free)—AREA! 
sq. mi.; rank, = 901, 
974; rank, 25th, eh BOR ULATION Saat 
West Virginia 


was set off during t We 
from Virginia. It is bounded on the Acts Bie nis. 
So terme ee Heathen on the south Hf 
a and Kentucky: and on Ker 
tucky, and Ohio. \ byrssekecs : 
S essentially mountainous, alachi. 
Range having several spurs freee pavestern 
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Parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 

portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 

Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 

_ north and south extremes. 

_ The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
Jeum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products. 
glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested in 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas. and has vast 
timber wealth. including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. ; 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
Oats, hay, potatoes. tobacco, apples, peaches. 
‘plums. and grapes. Recent years have seen the 
development of grazing with the introduction of 
“much blooded stock on the rolling pasture lands. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 
settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
| (as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
1726). Out of the groups of French and English 
‘settlers and the struggle between them, came the 

meh and Indian War. In this took place the first 
armed conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s 
War followed in which the pioneers fook a part, 
serving at the battle of Point Pleasant at the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha (Oct. 1774) and in 
the expedition into the heart of the wilderness of 
* Ohio, where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were 
> reed upon with the Indians, out of which grew 
: the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were 

kept quiet until 1777. 

In the American Reyolution. no region sent more 
Men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
"commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
“back door” of the embryonic United States, than 

@id the men from West Virginia. These days found 

the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
| from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
“Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of 
the Revolution blended into the so-called later 
Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 
are len Timbers (Aug. 20, 1794) where Gen. 
i. Anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
‘Several conflicts at arms took place on West Vir- 


soil. 
~ In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
“‘west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
ratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
’ War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
- defend the shores of Virginia from thé English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
“across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River region under Gen. Benjamin Harrison. 
‘In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 
to the call of the Governor of Virginia for volun- 
teers and several hundred saw service in and around 
' Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas 
. Jackson, from Weston, who emerged from the 
| Civil War as ‘“‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. Five companies 
' from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
(Oct. 1859) in the John Brown “Insurrection.” 
_ With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first engagement of the war took place at Philippi 
(June 5 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and other 
| affairs at arms were in evidence almost continu- 
ously until the spring of 1865. 
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Salem; Storer College (negro) Harpers Ferry; 
hale Virginia Wesleyan College (Methodist) Buck- 
annon, 


Wisconsin 


CAPITAL, Madison—Badger State—STATE 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Forward—AREA, 56,- 
154 So, a ; rank, 25th—POPULATION, 3,137,587; 
rank, . 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on tHe east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
boundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
the northern tier of States, cold in winter and 
Pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 

Agriculture is the leading industry and every- 
thing grown in the north temperate zone is 
produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes. sugar 
beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 
State, and more hemp raised. The State ranks 
high in cranberry production and also produces 
apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin is a leader 
in the number of dairy cows, in cheese production 
and in the output of condensed milk products and 
casein. 

Manufactures include lumber cut in the Great 
Lakes region. The State ranks high in butter pro- 
duction; refines much beet sugar, makes much 
woodwork and implement products, considerable pig 
iron output, ranks high in zine production and 
iron ore output, the valuable hematite kind 
chiefly, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 
productive. 

The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
State was covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
valuable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded without 
regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,006,- 
000 ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of supply 
cut. production, » 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, Minn., is the main terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway, and has great ore, lumber, 
wheat and coal dockage, with considerable man- 
ufacturing of iron products. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State, went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
a cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
with the Federal Government—a system which 
since been adopted by many States. 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outiet. Ripple marks 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000’ years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors, The principal falls, because of the copper 
colored rocks which flank it, has long been known 
as Copper Falls. 

The 15 institutions of higher education include 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Marquette 
Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. There are nine State Teachers 
Colleges and four Junior Colleges. 

‘Wisconsin provides all year-round recreation and 
vacation facilities. Spring, when flowering trees 
are ablaze and wild fiowers fill the meadows and 
pastures with their blooms, is an ideal time for 
touring. Summer provides fishing, camping and 
swimming. The fishing season continues into 
Autumn with hunting as a companion attraction. 
This is also an excellent time to visit the scenic 
attractions of the State. Winter belongs to the 
rapidly growing snow-sports army when Wiscon- 
sin—dressed in white—becomes a land of skiing, 
skating, tobogganing and ice boating. There is 
also fishing through the ice on the es and also 
the rivers. , tna, weaeea eae eens 

ean Nicolet was the first white man kno 
oak foot on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the “Jesuit Relations” which were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
order in Europe, merely says, ‘“When they 
nomi fastened two sticks in the earth and 
ae Pt od thereon so as to relieve these tribes 


lie) sco the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 


be massacred.” , 


and his companions) reached their desti- ~ 
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Wyoming 


CAPITAL, Cheyenne—STATE FLOWER, Indian 
Paint Brush—MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae (Let 
Arms Yield to the Gown)—AREA, 97,914 sq. mi; 
rank, 8th—POPULATION, 250,752; rank, 48th. 


Wyoming, 4 Mountain Group State, is bounded 
on the north by Montana, op the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its medm elevation 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannétt, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters fiow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweet- 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 
of them navigable. 4 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at_about 12 inches mean annually. | 

Both dry land and irrigated farming are suc- 
cessfully practiced. The crops include beams, corn, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa and fruit. No 
State produces a sugar beet with a higher sugar 
content, and the average yield for the bets is 13.5 
tons an acre. The production of certified seed po- 
tatoes is extensive. Great mineral resources, not 
fully developed, include coal, petroleum, bentonite, 
gold, silver, iron and copper. Since the days of the 
cattle kings the State has been recognized as one 
of the greatest of livestock States; 1,000,000 head 
of fine beef cattle and 3,500,000 head of sheep and 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
The wool clip is of great value. Dairying is im- 
portant in several sections. . } 

The largest reclamation project in the nation’s 
history, development of the Missouri River Basin 
which includes half the State of Wyoming, is under 
way and will continue for several years. The 
development includes construction of some 20 
major dams, reservoirs and power plants, which 
will double the State’s irrigated acreage and agri- 
cultural production. 

The coal resources of the State are several times 
greater than those of any other State and _ it is 
estimated that the known deposits are sufficient 
to supply the present world for demand for ap- 
proximately 1,000 years. The development of oil 
resources is progressing and Casper is now the 
headquarters for more oil companies than any 
other city in the United States, Tulsa, Okla., 
excepted. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
Coe 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 

nion, 

The Shoshone Indian Reservation is in the west 
central part of the State. : 

The first white settlement established (about 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now .a national 
monument. The area had been used by trappers 
(about 1820). 

Yellowstone National Park (3,472 sq. mi.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 
western portion of Wyoming but partly in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary. The Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
are found more and greater geysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the 
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Alaska 


CAPITAL, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget- 


me-not—Area, 586,400 square miles—POPULA- 
TION, 72,524, 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United 
States, including the Aleutian Islands, occupies 
the northwestern part of the North American 
continent, with all the islands near its coast ex- 
cept Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Columbia, 
the southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
“west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. At the 
end of the Peninsula is the Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
(mear Katmai), so named because of. the constant 
discharge of vapor from lands thick with volcanic 
formations. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip 
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United States national parks. The region has no 
rival, and was discovered by John Colter (1807). 
‘The Grand Teton National Park (established 
1929) contains 150 square miles. Six Nation 
Foresis, ees Sey eke! and six part. 
in it, cover ost 9,000, acres. — J 

Thermopolis Hot Springs, in Hot Springs County, . 
is one of the outstanding geological phenomena 
ef the world. It is the largest mineral hot spring 
known. flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 
degrees Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain 
mineral properties adaptive to the successful treat- ~ 
ment of rheumatism, infantile paralysis and similar 
disorders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are 
in Carbon County, Mammoth Hot Springs (Yellow- 
stone National Park) in Jupiter Terrace is the 
largest hot spring terrace in the world. 

There are as well two other national “monu-- 
ments, Devils Tower (the first national monu-- 
ment) and Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests 5 
and two State parks. 


quent. 
expeditions. They represented many tribes. usually’) 
hostile to each other; the dreaded Blackfeet, the 
Crows, the Nez Perce, the Flatheads, the Shoshoni. . 
and others. - 


gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snow. 
fields. is enhanced on this side by the total ab= 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela-=» 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. 2 

The Teton Range may be described as a long! 
block of the earth that has been broken and up-- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted | 
‘westward. Movement of this sort along a fracture } 
is what the geologist terms ‘‘faulting.’’ The total 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of the! 
block amounts,to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtless } 
this uplift was accomplished not by one cataclysm | 
but by a series of small faulting movements aise 


= 


140,000 big game | 
and lodges, 40_ 
rodeos and other outdoor shows, Indian sun dances, / 
numerous historical locations identified with im- 
portant chapters in the winning of the west, the 
largest ice fields in the continental United States, | 
six virgin forest wilderness areas, and a living and | 
breathing hospitality—a touch of the Old West. — 


between Canada and the Pacific Ocean, to the 
west of which lies the Alexander Archipelago. The 
Yukon (1,800 miles) is the principal river. Its 
chief tributaries are the Tanana, Porcupine and 
Koyukuk, ¢ 
Affected by the warm Japanese current, the 
coastal temperature rarely falls below zero and 
tises to 80 degrees in the summer. The section | 
has abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
a difference of 150 degrees between winter a: 
summer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
in winter and 90 above in summer. 4 
Sauer tel oe ae towns. whose assessed 
ation totals ,228,173, an iner 
895 over, 1944. Thi (on Tange acura 


or more, are: 5,729; 
Anchorage, ‘3,495; 3 
Nome, 1,559; Petersburg, 1,333: 


5; Sitka, 1, 
Wrangell, 1,162, 


"By race, the 1939 
ce, e census figures show 39,170 
é white population, of whom 33,384 are native-born 
and 8,786 are foreign-béTn. e 32,458 native 
tock, 32,248 were native-born and 210 foreign- 
born. The native stock is divided as follows: Aleut, 
* 6,559; Eskimo, 15,576, Indian 11,283. Of the 263 
Japanese, 149 are native born and 114 foreign-born. 
ees epee total 633, native-born 611, and foreign- 
Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of 
which more than 21,000,000 acres are in forest 
‘Teservations, from which the total annual cut is 
between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 board feet. The 
‘total estimated timber volume is 84,700,000,000 
board feet; the uverage volume per acre of the 
commercial timber stands about 26,000 board feet. 
Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
territory to the United States. The offer was 
declined. During President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened, 
but were called off by Russia after an offer of 
$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the fina! 
Purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 
Bee purchase was signed (4 A.M., March 30, 1867) 
and sent to the Senate for ratification the same 
day. Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 
Claimed by President Johnson (June 20, 1867). 
Formal transfer of the territory took place at 
Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price was 
$7,200,000. At first a district (or unorganized ter- 
‘Titory), by an act of Congress (approved August 24, 

1912) Alaska was made a Territory. 

The Alaska Territorial Guard (1943) was com- 
vleted and brought to a strength of approximately 
.200 men and 275 commissioned officers. 

Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 
eight senators, elected for four-year terms, and 16 
Tepresentatives, elected for two-year terms, and 
the Congress of the United States which has re- 
served to itself the right to legislate on certain 
subjects. The legislative assembly meets every 
two years for 60 days but can be called in special 
session by the governor who is appointed for a 
four-year term by the President. Alaska has one 
' Delegate in Congress, elected biennially, but he has 
Mo vote. The Governor is Ernest Gruening: 

‘Mt. McKinley National Park 3,030 square miles, 
(established 1917) was created primarily to protect 
the great herds of mountain sheep and caribou on 
| this part of the Alaska Range. Mount McKinley 

(20,300 feet above sea level) is the highest moun- 

tain in North America and one of the loftiest in 
the world when measured from base to summit. 
“The park also contains Mount Foraker (17,000 

feet), Mount Russell (11,500 feet), and four large 
‘glaciers. 
Glscier Bay National Monument, in South- 
eastern Alaska (created 1925) was (1939) increased 
to 3,850 square miles, to include the Fairweather 
Range of high peaks and glaciers, with Mt. Fair- 
weather (15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. 
"Katmai National Monument on the shore oi 
Shelikof Straits, Alaska Peninsula, created (1918) 
and enlarged (1931) contains 4,212 square miles and 
ba primary attraction is the ‘‘Valley of Ten 
ousand Smokes,’’ once noted for its steaming 
“miniature volcanoes or fumeroles. 

"Sitka National Monument, at Sitka, marks the 
site of historic battles with the Indians (1802 and 
: oo)... A replica of the old Russian blockhouse 

‘has been built, and 18 of the finest totem poles in 
the world stand in the Monument. 

Old Kasaan National Monument, located on 
*Scowl Arm on the east shore of Prince of Wales 
Island, about 38 acres in area, was created to 
protect historic aboriginal ruins of the former 
‘Haida Indian village known as Old Kasaan. 
Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
: in a country where hunting is possible with 
“so few restrictions. Rivers and lakes aiford ex- 
Cellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing”’ for sal- 
“mon has become a favorite sport in Southeastern 


Alaska, 
The Alaska Road 


road, 13944 
ne it 


e! 
under specialized supervision to insure: 
ane productivity of their forest resources. 


sirbanks, 
rvice is 
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The chief food supply of the natives living alon 
the western and northern coasts, manele; the 
whale, seal and walrus, had become so depleted (by 
1890) by energetic white whalers that a new food 
resource was necessary to prevent human suffer- 
ing. So between 1891 and 1902 1,200 reindeer were 
imported from Siberia with private and Govern- 
ment funds, and it is the increase from these ani- 
mals (estimated to be 140,000, of which natives 
own about 110,000 and the Government the rest) 
which graze tundra ranges along the west coast 
of Alaska in an area about the size of California. 
At the close of the year (1943) there were 2,528 
native reindeer owners. 

Fur farming retains its place as an important 
industry but dropped to a low level due to war 
conditions. Total production was 291,108 pelts 
valued at $2,048,942. Heading the list are beavers, 
15,146 skins bringing $454,380; 212,352 muskrats 
($424,704); 33,705 mink ($421,312). 

The combined wildlife resources of Alaska are 
estimated roughly at $100,000,000. 

Early in 1944 was announced the establishment 
of the Territory as Region 6 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service under its own regional director 
with headquarters at Juneau. 

Seal killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under control (1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
by treaty (1911). The largest take of fur-seal 
skins under controlled conditions was recorded 
(1943) when 117,164 skins were secured from sur- 
plus seals on the Pribilof Island, an increase of 
22,151 over 1941, and the largest take since 1889. 
As in previous years, killings were confined inso- 
far as possible.to surplus 3-year-old males. The 
computation (as of Aug. 10, 1943) showed 2,720,780 
seals in the Pribilof herd, an increase of 381,766 
over 1941. Only 127 fur-seal skins had been 
taken at the Pribilof Islands when war activities 
in the area caused the armed forces to evacuate 
the population in June. 

The take (1944) was 47,652 skins and the herd 
was estimated at 2,945,663 animals. 

In 1944, 24,665 persons were employed in com- 
mercial fisheries, an increase of 954 over 1943. 
Products of fisheries as prepared for market 
totaled 331,135,017 pounds having a wholesale value 
of $63,270,100, a reduction from 332,719,560 pounds 
valued at $66,516,317 the previous year. 

The commercial catch of salmon was 172,429,162, 
valued at $14,527,257. The canned salmon pack 
was nearly 12 per cent under the average for the 
previous five years, amounting to 4,893,059 stand- 
ard cases of 48 one-pound cans, valued at $51,- 
196,140. There were 93 salmon canneries operated. 

Herring products were valued $2,458,170, an 
increase of more than 34 per cent over 1943, In 
the halibut industry 935 fishermen were engaged 
and the value of the product was $4,656,817. 

Gold is mined in southeast Alaska, in the in- 
terior along the Yukon River, and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. 

Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 

The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks in 
College. During 1945, 115 elementary day schools 
with an enrollment of 5,388 pupils and three 
vocational schools with 451 students were main- 
tained. There were 37 rural and 18 city schools 
operated, employing 320 teachers with 5,794 pupils 
enrolled. A P 

During the year 34 air carriers operated in 
Alaska. A summary report of aircraft operations 
for the year ended June 30, 1945, showed an in- 
crease in hours of flying time, trips, mileage, 
passenger miles and freight carried, The number 
of passengers carried decreased from 29,073 and 
there was a decrease of 67,637 pounds of mail 
carried from the previous year. 

The classes of commercial communicating sta- 
tions operating in Alaska are point-to-point tele- 
phone, point-to-point telegraph, coastal harbor, 
coastal telegraph, aeronautical, aircraft, experi- 
mental, municipal police, ship stations and four 
broadcast stations. . 

Trade is almost eee, with the United States. 
Imports are chiefly meat products, dairy products, 
eggs, grains, vegetables, fruit, tobacco, cotton and 
wool manufactures, logs, boards, etc., paper 
manufactures; petroleum, iron and steel manu- 
factures; motor and other vehicles. 

Exports of merchandise from Alaska to the 
United States (exclusive of gold and silver) are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. 


Hawaii . 
ULATION (1940 census) 423,330; (estimated 
POP ( 1945) 502,1 % ’ ’ 


Hawaii—the crossroads of the Pacific—by volun- 
tary action of its people, ceded its sovereignty to 
the United States (1898) and was organized as & 
Territory (June 14, 1900). The islands, 20 in num- 
ber, of which nine are inha ited, lie in the North 
Pacific Ocean in longitude 154° 40/—160° 30’ west, 
latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ north, and more than 2,- 
000 miles from the nearest mainland. The group 
extends for 390 miles from northwest to southeast, 
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comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. The out- 
lying islands of Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston (area not available) and 
Midway, with an area of 28 square miles and popu- 
lation (1936) of 118 are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Territory, but often included for 
census purposes. 


The islands are mountainous and volcanic in» 


origin; filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
ft.), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
tude 4,090 ft.) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 
(July 4, 1894). ; 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. Large quantities of small timber and saw 
logs, for use in the war effort and to reduce the 
strain on shipping facilities, have been cut. — 

The sugar and pineapple industries maintain 
production at a comparatively high level in view 
of continued \acute labor and supplies shortages 
and the continued utilization of extensive portions 
of their lands for military purposes. 

Imports from the mainland (1940, with no later 
data available) included iron and steel manufac- 
tures, $16,156,367; petroleum and products, $12,- 
312,290; automobiles and other vehicles, $7,205,666; 
electrical machinery and apparatus, $6,182,207; 
meat products, $5,626,125: wood and manufactures; 
$5,322,561; tobacco and manufactures, $4,123,361; 
industrial machinery, $5,007,784. 

Hog production has increased. The poultry in- 
ogee is making gains. Beef cattle is holding 
its_own. 

Fishing, restricted directly after the outbreak 
of war, is now permitted under specified condi- 
tions. Lack of fishermen, boats and equipment 
have retarded the program but it is improving. 

Total imports and exports (1940) were $238,506,- 
066, an increase of over $14,000,000 over 1939. Im- 
ports from mainland United States were $127,439,- 
539, and from foreign countries, $7,999,062; ex- 
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Hawaii, Wake, Canal Zone 


ports to mainland United States, $102,145,130, anc 
to foreign countries, $922,335. - oe 
The native population of Hawaii at the time o» 
discovery has been estimated at about 200,0000 
With civilization it has dwindled» and the race 
seems destined to disappear through intermarriage 


and other stocks rather than by death. i 
Population estimates (as of July 1, 1940 anc 
1941) were: 4 
Island (county) 1940 1941 | 
City of Honolulu 2. ...0. 62 2e- 180,986 200,158 
Rarel Oahu. Sli geweireant 79,899 110,348 
City of Hilors= coen. ia foe 24,34 22,665) 
Reirral Era Wad oe oe ana wrt is a ele rerne 49,222 45,733 
County of Kalawao ........... 46. 46¢ 
County (et Radat= 45 5). aca 35,956 33,478 
County of Maui ......-..-..-+ 55,785 52,493 
Watals: of 529%, kor OV SE ae 426,654 465,239) 


was 3 
Hawaiian, 14,246; Part-Hawaiian, 52,445; Puert 
Rican, 8,460: Caucasian, 139,299 (2,328); Chinese# 
24,886 (4,351); Japanese, 124,351 (35,183); Korean 
4,628 (2,253); Filipino, 18,050 (34,010); all others, 
832 (17). Total, 387,197 (78,142)—465,339. 

The islands expressed their desire for state= 
hood at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in 
favor and 19,911 against. ¢ 

The chief executive officer of the Territory ov 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for & 
four-year-term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoint~ 
ment, which applies as well to all other Territoria 
positions for which nominations are made by tha 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The Ter-! 
ritorial Secretary who serves as Acting Governow 
during the absence or illness of the Governor is 
appointed in this manner, but the heads of the 
Territorial departments are appointed by th 
Governor, with the approval of the Territoria 
Senate. The governor is Ingram M. Stainback. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate of 
15 members, elected for four-year terms; anc 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate ta 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floom 
privileges in the house, but no vote. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands 
It has a fine natural harbor. it has never beer 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrees: 
in_ the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The University of Hawaii (founded 1907) is in 
Honolulu. The majority of native Hawaiians are 
Christians. 


mc 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first. and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide and the total land area is 
about 2,600 acres. : ‘ 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 square miles, and population (Census, 
1930) was 25, increased to 118 (1936); both are 
included in the totals for Hawaii. 

ake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 24, 1941) after i4 days of fighting. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island. (Sept. 4, 1945) after the Japanese sur- 
Peete” ith Mid Island 

e an e way Islands assumed new 
importance (1935) as landing stages for trans- 
Pecific airplanes. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
ian dhe en were an Ro base, was 
placed under control o e Navy by Presiden 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). : ve 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south ot 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extendin: 
miles on either side of the axis of the Sakae 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 


is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. | 
The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annuak 
payments of $250,000 in addition. A provision ine 
the Treaty of 1936 with the Republic of Paname 
increased the annual payment to $430,000, retro- 
active to 1934. No private individuals are allowedl 
to acquire land. | 
The Canal Zone, including land and water, b 
excluding the water within the three-mile limits: 
from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area off 
553 square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun Lake,, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. T 
zone has a civil population (1945 census) of 48,381, 
ap joer Se ed? nee years. | 
he Canal Zone is a Government reservati 
Ministered by the organization known as 2 oan 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiz 
tion in the Government service whose head is thei 
Governor, directly under the President. As all 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary oft 
War represents the President in the administrationé 
of Canal affairs. The Zone is fortified and occu-+ 
pied by a garrison in addition to the civilian em=- 
ployees of the Canal and.railroad. The Governo 
is ee poen. ae C. Mehaffey. BY 
ommercial air activities are centered h 
Pacific side of the Isthmus at the Canal Zone reds 


Terminal. ree 
ANAMA CANAL 
The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacifich 


- 


ows the forme 
Pacific, that o: 
| the © Grande. Dams were built across these 
“Yalleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated. 
nd connection between the two valleys, througn 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 
_ The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
“Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
Becre sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
‘The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 
* The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
“Summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
hhaye crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
tt Mirafiores Locks, about a mile to the south; 
tween them is Miraficres Lake, with its surface 
mormally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea 
§ level extend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 
# Locks, six and two-thirds miles, and between the 
Pacific and Miraflores Locks, eight miles. 
The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
§ the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 
® The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
Teast 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
a channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
aye a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
: t is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 
concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
dhajuela was compieted (1935) creating Madden 
ake. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
Square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, eae gl reserve storage of 22,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water for use in maintaining the 
= of Gatun Lake during dry seasons. 
Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square 
les at normal level. It is impounded behind 
atun Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
/ es River at Gatun, connecting the hills op 
sither side with a low hill near the center of the 


ve 
4} American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
Aug. 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
“hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
MJuly 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with 
Mnterest on the investment in earlier years com- 
(pounded annually at 3%, was established by the 
Bureau of Efficiency at $525,812,661. 
On August 11, 1939, Congress authorized the 
propriation of $277,000,000 for the construction 
of a third set of locks, running parallel to but at 
some distance from the present ones. Work on 
the major items of this project was suspended 
in the early months of the war with the view 
bringing the construction of the project into 
oser conformity with the over-all war program. 
n December 28, 1945, legislation was enacted 
directing that the entire problem of the Panama 
al be re-evaluated. This re-evaluation of the 
aeeds of commerce and the requirements of na- 
onal defense will give consideration to possible 
edification of the Third Locks Project and also 
ito a sea level Canal. In addition to the studies 
| any modification of the existing Canal, con- 
ration will be given to other Canal routes. 


: Puerto Rico 


TAL, San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square miles— 
POPULATION (1940 Census) 1,869,255. 
Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
d the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
ost island of the West Indies Group known as the 
ater Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica 
the larger units. Santo Domingo is about 45 
s to the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles to the 
. The island of Culebra, and Vieques, to the 
and Mona to the west form part of the terri- 
. Puerto Rico is@5 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
@ coast line of approximately 311 miles. Lo- 
ed within the trade wind belt, with it moun- 
ous surface through the middle, from east to 
and an altitude of 1,500 to 4,400 feet, much of 
nltivated to the summits, the island is one of 
€ most favorable regions in the tropics. The flat 
astal plain is fertile but pressure of population 
caused cultivation of the poorer lands and the 
ntain sides. The soil is extremely fertile and 
sly. under cultivation. The lower lands to the 
h are well watered, but irrigation is needed in 
south: an extensive system has been con- 


uucted by the Government. The climate is mild, 


the range of temperature being from 50 to 90 with 
an_average of 76. 

_, Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus (Nov. 19, 1493). Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) an@ established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is adminis- 
tered under the Organic Act of Puerto Rico 
(March 2, 1917, and amended Feb. 3, 1921; June 7, 
1924; March 4, 1927; Feb. 18, 1931; June 5 and 
27, 1934; Aug. 26, 1937; March 26, May 16, June 1, 
1938 and Feb. 12 and Oct. 14, 1940, which also 
granted American citizenship to Puerto Ricans, and 
granted unrestricted suffrage. The insular legis- 


lature regulates suffrage and women are entitled , 


to vote. 

The Governor is Jesus T. Pinero, appointed 
by the President. The Legislature—a Sen- 
ate of 19 members and a House of Representatives 
of 39—is elected for four years by direct vote. 
There are seven executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The President ap- 
points, upon confirmation by the Senate, the At- 
torney General, Commissioner of Education and 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Insular Senate, appoints the four re- 
maining department heads. Five Justices of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by the President. 
The seven heads of departments form the Execu- 
tive Council. The island elects a Resident Com- 


missioner at Washington with a voice but no. 


vote in the House of Representatives, for,a term 
of four years. 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, coffee, 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chief ex- 
ports. Distilling of alcohol and the canning of 
fruits and vegetables are important industries. 

Mineral production is insignificant, consisting of 
quarry products and high grade manganese ore. 

Land holdings by corporations are limited by 
the organic law to no more than 500 acres. Large 
holdings have been taken over by the Government 
and redistributed in small parcels under the super- 
vision of the Land Authority. hs 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
imto the Insular Treasury. 

About one-third of the population resides in the 
cities and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitants to 
the square mile. To meet this over-population 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) removed 
the dissemination of birth control information 
from the penalties of the penal code. San Juan has 
a population of 169,247; Ponce, 65,182 and May- 
aguez, 50,376. About three quarters of the popula- 
tion are white, the remaining quarter Negro. 

Although Spanish is the popular language most 
of the people, and especially the younger genera- 
tion, speak English, and the Insular Government 
fosters intensive instruction in English in the 
public schools, credited with being the most effi- 
cient and up-to-date school system in Latin 
America. : 

Education is free and compulsory since 1899. 
In 1945 there was an enrollment of 330,000 in both 
public and private day schools. The University of 
Puerto Rico is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico, in San German. 

The Roman Catholic religion is dominant, 

United States currency is used exclusively. 


Virgin Islands of the 
United States 


CAPITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas” 


—AREA, 132 square miles—POPULATION (1940 
Census) 24,889. 


The Virgin Islands form the most easterly United 
States territory, and are comprised of approxi- 
mately 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, may be said to be the 
only ones which are inhabited. Formerly known 
as the Danish West Indies they were purchased 
from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed Jan. 25, 
1917). The population (1940) is estimated at 
about 8% white, 121% mixed, mostly Puerto 
Rican, and the remainder of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and the 
seat of Government. It is situated 40 miles due 
east of the eastern-most point of Puerto Rico, is 
about the same distance from the northern shore 


line of the group’s largest island, St. Croix, and 


1,442 miles from New York City. 

Congress (1927) conferred citizenship upon the 
natives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
1936) universal sufirage was granted to all who 
could read and write the English language. Edu- 
cation is compulsory and there are 18 elementary 


oo 


q of .* 


schools in the three main islands. English is uni- 
versally spoken. r Seep 
ed of two municipalities, 
that of St. Thomas-St, John with a Municipal 
(legislative) Council of seven members, and that 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 
tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
each year, the two bodies form a Legislative As- 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
_yeto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. 
Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
production and export of rum has_ increased 
materially recent months, especially in St. 
Thomas. There is a fair ordinary mail service to 
' the Islands, and daily air mail service. 
Governor: William Henry Hastie. 


The islands are compris 


American Samoa 


‘ CAPITAL, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA, 
| 46s square miles—FOPULATION (1940 census) 
-- Amercian Samoa, comprising the islands of 
 °utuila, Aunu’u, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’w and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island became a 
" _ possession of the United States by virtue of a 
baer tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Ger- 
many (Nov. 1899), acepted by the United States 
eA oe €b. 5 < is under control 0: e Navy 
: oy 13, 1900). It i di trol of the N 
Department as a naval station and the Com- 
_". Mandant acts as Governor by commission of the 
PAS President of the United States, appoints officers 
Ep at ' @nd draws up local laws. The United States main- 
tains a high poweréd radio station on Tutuila 
. which reaches the United States, New - Zealand, 
* ‘Australia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 
es '_ Pago Pago is a valuable harbor and a United 
; ‘States Navy coaling station. It was ceded (1872) 
to the United States by the native king. 
ss American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 
_ Francisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auck- 
z ape 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino 
A rait. if 
_  Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles and a 
aa papripton (1941) of 10,464, including Aunu’u. 
3 au has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Otu and Olosega four square miles with a 
} population 1941) of 2,660. Swain’s Island with a 
diameter approaching two square. miles and a 
Population (1941) of 149, was annexed in 1925. 
mf natives read and write and are Christians 
of different denominations. They are of a high 
__ type of the Polynesian race and are on the in- 
__ Grease because local laws prohibit foreigners from 
_* buying their lands. 
- There are 32 public schools with an enrollment 
ie close to 3,600. There are also four private schools 
_ under missionary direction. Since there are no 
practicing doctors or dentists, the entire popula- 
ion is under the medical care of the United States 


vavy. 
| The chief product is copra of which about 
,100 tons are exported annually. Taro, bread- 
ruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges and 
“hs lananas also are produced for commercial pur- 
_ poses. The Government handles the crop for 
_ the natives. Other fruits grown are not exported. 
About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


‘ 


». ge! The Confederate 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
fe the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

~, “‘We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
ra In convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 

and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
= the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
gs and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
By of this State ratify amendments of the said 
onstitution are hereby repealed; and that the 

_ Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 

other States under the name of the United States 

of America is hereby dissolved.” 
_ December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 

_ tion setting forth the. cause of the secession of the 

State, and the Governor issued a proclamation 

» Bepcencing a action CA ees 

' __. Acts of secession were adop y the Legislatures 

of the other seceding States, as follows: 


eee 


ws 


Aa 


f 


oi ; _ 9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 
ee 10, »  Fla., Se aANeS 62 to 7 
JA Th, So) Ala. SP Sh he 61 to 39 
19, * Ga., “208 to 89 

‘ 26, 2., ses #113 to 17 

‘ a, ) Texas, Mt eh ALES BO. 7. 


136 -U. S—Deseriptive; Virgin, Samoa, 


States of America 


CAPITAL, Agana—. 

POPULATION : 
- The Island of Guam, the largest of the Maria: 
was ceded. to the United States by Spain by A 
Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10 1898) . 
between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 mi 
long and four to eight and one-half miles Ww 
Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles via San | 
nardino Strait, from San Francisco, 5,053 m 
The inhabitants call themselves Chamorros, 
the presént generation is a mixed race, with a 
Malay strain predominating. Guam is under th 
Navy Department, as a naval station with a powé! 
ful Government radio station. The port of entry ¥ 
Apra. 
Japanese forces occupied Guam (Dec. 10, 19 
The island was proclaimed (July 27, 1944) as a 
under the rule of the United States. 

The United States has started a vast consti 
tion program to provide harbor facilities, airfie 
and other installations to make Guam oné of 
most important of the chain of bases in the ® 
cific. i 

The Governor of the Island is a military office 
appointed by the President and directs the exe 
tive, legislative and judicial affairs. He is, alss 
Military Commander of the Island and Command 
ant of the naval station. The Governor is 
Admiral Charles A. Pownall. The Guama 
Congress functions only as an advisory body. 
The Congress, meeting (May 3, 1946) for thi 
first time since the Japanese invasion, urged thi 
United States’to grant citizenship to the Gua 
anians. 

The native language is Chamorro but Span 
and English also are spoken with English 
Official Ianguage. The Catholic church predomill 
nates. Elementary education is compulsory wit 
English, handcrafts and agriculture taught in 1 
schools, which have a registry of more than 5 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. O 
products are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coff 
bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, man: 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassa 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber 


Canton and Enderbury Islandd 


The United States and Great Britain agree 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control a 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islan 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, abi 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. * 
formula applies for fifty years and _ therea: 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Ez 
government is represented by an _administrat 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for co} 
munications and for use as airports for in 
national aviation, but only civil aviation c 
panies, incorporated in the .United States 
America or in any part of the British Comm 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of schedu 
air services.’” The United States is permitte 
build and operate an airport on Canton that 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreemi 
was arranged after it was discovered that 1 
islands had great potential value as air comm 
eation bases. , 


na 
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88 to 55 | 


April 17, ‘ News s Gi 
ay vas rk., pi BS 69 to 1 » 
May 21, N.O, “ “unanimous _ 
Tenn., vs : 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentuck: 
Missouri, which were afterward represented 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinance 
secession. In two States a popular vote was t 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 12! 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 
019; opposed, 47,238. 

The congress of 
States met at Mont 
and p 


Preneent R 5 

ie joint convention of the provisi 

and House of Representatives Touran 

1861), the electoral vote fo nt : 
President. 


tates—Information on States and Territories 
Siates: Capitals, Setiled, Entry Into Union, Area, Rank 


Land Area|Total Area Lg’th| Brth 


Capital 


Entered 
Union 


Square miles Miles 


.|Montgomery... . 
hoenix 
Little Rock 
Sacramento..... 


J ackson 
J es 


- 1819, Dee. 14 
1912, Feb. 14 
1836, June 15 


51,078 
113,580 
52,725 


Oro 


DRO Wnt 


1788, July 26 
1789, Nov. 21 


Harrisburg . 
Providence. 


: Montpelier 
Richmond 


2 


56,154 
97,914 


otal United States area 3,022,387 square miles 
sluding 45,259 square miles of inland water area 
the District of Columbia—69 sa. m., of which 
water). Total area (square miles) previous 
-—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, 
1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,110; (1860-1920) 
026,789; (1930, 1940) 3,022,387. 
'and area is defined to include: Dry land and 
id temporarily or partially covered by water, 
‘as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; 
S, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than 


SSS 
one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, 
en rch and ponds having less than 40 acres 
of area. “y 

Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- 
land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams, 
sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- | 
hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 
by less than one nautical mile of water; and islands 
having less than 40 acres of area. 


Chronological List of Territories 


: Date of 
_ Name of Territory Organic Act 
tory northwest of River Ohio 
ee qoute of River Ohio...|M 
SIDD! 


Date of 
Upon 
Date of act........5..-- eee. 


.. |May 26, 1864 
July 25, 1868 | 
.|May 2, 1890 


of aci 
Presi 


Yrs. | No. 
Admission |T’ri-|Gov- — 


Organic Act 
as State tory |’nors 


Effective 
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State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the Sta 
Ti Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in Dece: 


Coastline of the United States and Possess 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute 


“The measurements cover all tidal waters under {subject to the action of the open sea and 
the jurisdiction of the United States, including | tances across the water in the entrance 0: 
“the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the | rivers or streams, and certain sounds, 
Panama Canal. included. ts _ 

General Coastline—The figures under this head- Inland Tidal High Waterline—These figures 
ing give the length of the general outline of the | the length of the remaining tidal waterline of 
seacoast, unit measure 30 minutes latitude. ~~. rivers and streams, and certain sounds, no 
“Coastline (in detail) — The figures under this | ject to the action of the open sea, bo 
heading give the length of a more detailed coast- | mainland and offlying islands, to the lim 
line measured by recording opisometer. These fig- | tidal wate: or to arbitrary limits imposed f 
* ures cover only the length of the shores that are ' purpose of simplifying measurements. _ 


Coastline (in Coastline (in 4 
detail) detail) 
Gen’! 


Locality Coast é Coast Offly- 
FI . Line |Main-| ing | Tot. 


land | Isl. 
BERT aes we «4 =o 351 
13 1 3 19 112])3 a 172 8 


_ New Hampshire. 
_ Massachusetts... 192 
~ 40 Atlantic coast.. 2,304) 1.257) 3,561 
Gulf Coast..... 0 


Pacific coast... 
United States.. 
St oS i 6,243] 8,656|14,899/19 

3 0 3\- ® 


Panama Canal Z. 
Christmas Islds**},..... 
Guam Islands .. 
Hawaiian Islands 
Howland Islands.}...... 
Jarvis Island....}...... 


k 


North Carolina..| 301 
South Carolina. . 187 
 Georgia......... 100 


ocooocooeocse coms 


Alabama........ 63 40 7 Be, 
Mississippi...... 71 54 8 Ricos 
- Louisiana....... 397 Samoan Islands. . 
WMORBS ie u,6. Soc 367 0 2,982 |) Virgin Islands...|...... 
/. @alifornia....... 913! 1, < Wake Island.....|.:.... 


: _*This figure does not include Long Island, which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlying 
_ This figure includes the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the Panama Canal, ste 2 
**Also claimed by Great Britain. 3 


3 _ Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States 
> ee ae Source: UnitedStates Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 

Oy te See 

Evy Inland : 

aS Area Rank| Total Land Water Area Rank| Tctal Land 
an 4 ; Area Area Area Ares Area 
ea Vit Square | Square | Square Squai ; 
Be Mil Miles | Miles Miles. eee 


377||New Jersey... 
1,890||New Mexico... 
280||New York 


Oregon 

749||Pennsylvania. . 
453||Rhode Island. . 
86|/South Carolina 
294||South Dakota.. 


90||Virginia........) 35 
10 350|| Washington, 
MM cdoc 22 1,194||West Virginia 
1 84, 4,059|| Wisconsin. 
296||Wyoming- 
404 


56,154 : 
97,91 97,506) . 


United States |...... 3,022,387|2,977,128 


Total area (squate miles) previous years— by less tha: A 
non i j 

(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1840) 1,720,122; (1820, 1830, | having less than 40 acres opitece, Water: and is 

1840); 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,119; (1860-1930) | _ Water other than inland waters—Much of 

3,026,789; (1940) 3,022,387. water adjacent to the states and falling under the 
Land area is defined to include: Dry land and re ig eoes 

land temporarily or partially covered by water, RiGhes 

such as marshland, swamps, and river floor Plains; | division: 

streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than 

one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes 

eee and ponds having less than 40 acres 
Inland water is defined to include: Pe 

‘eg : Permanent in- TF 

land water surface, such as lakes, reservoir ein feet 

ponds having 40 acres or more of area: eireamun: Rbearaea paige a} enna tes, Michignm @ 

sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a | 8,975, State of Mj Naoeenee! ASS ane 

statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em-'| of New York ronigan. Lake Ontario 3, 

ahi ba. ents and sounds, and other coastal waters be- Michigan 216: jake Erie total Bet 
ny hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated | sylvania 725." New York 594; Ohi 
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States Constitution 
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, Money, Power of Congress... . 
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s, Legislative Powers 
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on, President and Vice President 


ion, Presidential, 12th Amend 
tion, Senators, Direct.. 17th Amend. |. 
ons, Time to Hold......-------- 
tors; Presidential:........---++- { 


tors, Procedure, 12th Amendment. 
tors, Qualifications, 14th Amend.. 
cipation of Slaves, 13th, 14th 
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onies, Provisions for Accused 
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Rosca by Constitution, Oath of. 
, Compensation, Tenure of Of 
jal POWEP.'..- sys ene eerie 
dy and 


! tions 
President, Election of, 12th Amendment 
5|| President, Oath of 


Nobility, Bar Against Titles..........- 3 
Oath, Constitution to Support, Officers 
BOUnG DY ve 6 wos og oat ee we ren ae 
Oath, President's... .....-s..s0+--+ { 
Pardons, President May Grant 
Patents, Laws Securing............... 
Petition, Right Not to be Abolished, 1st 
AMeENGMeNt: 2.5. 6b See os gs a sels 
Ports, Preference Not to be Given 
Post Offices, Post Roads, Congress to 
Establish 
Powers Denied Congress........-+-++- 
Powers, Executive 
|Powers, Judicial 
Powers, Legislative. ........---++:-+: 
|Powers, Not Delegated, Reserved to 
People, 10th Amendment...........+]--|- see 
Presents, From Foreign Powers, Pro- 
hibited 


| President, Compensation 
President, Duties, Tenure, Qualifica- 


President, Report on State of Nation.. . 
President, Succession, 20th Amendment 


Press, Freedom of, Ist Amendment, 
Prohibition, 18tk Amendment. .......+]+.[er>> 
Prohibition Repeal, 2ist Amendment... .|..]-+-- 
Property, Not to be Deprived of, 5th 

Amendment. .....-+-+ss+e+se205 ey Se Ser ic 
Property, Private, Secure from Seizure, > 

4th Amendment........--++++++5+* 
Protection Guaranteed States 
Public Acts and Records, State 
Punishments, Cruel and Unusual Pro- 

hibited, 8th Amendment ome 
Ratification 


Reconstruction Amendments 


Records and Public Acts, State........ 

Revenue, Bills to Originate in House... 

Rights of Citizens, Protection, 5th 
AMendMENt. .. 6 bees oe cece sciesace |e sf on? 

Rights, Not Delegated, Reserved, 10th 
Amendment. ....---++seertecrceere feeder 


Senate, Appointments. ...-. +. sees sree 
Senate, Membership, President of, 

Duties, Powers... --- ++ es eeeee sees 
Senate, Popular Election, 17th Amend.. 


Senators, Compensation of..-...-+-++- 
Senators, Powers Of.....----++4-++- { 
Senators, Qualifications.......---+--+++» 
Senators, Term of Office, 20th Amend { A an 


Slavery Abolished, 13th Amendment...}..|-+-- 
Soldiers, Not to be Quartered Without 
Consent, 3rd Amendment......----+|- 
Speaker of House, How to Choose 
Speech, Freedom of, Ist Amendment 
States, Formation and Admission of 
MENG... om a0 55.2 if 
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140 ; United States—The Constitution ; 


The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, ten did not attend. Of the 
delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 


sign. 

‘Onder the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by nine states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient'for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. ae 

The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 

(GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm 
Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 


s 
PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish jus 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general weltayaa 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti 


for the United States of America. 
ARTICLE IL. 


Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) ; 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment, ) 

-1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State- shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. . ~ 

No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 


‘they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 


atives shall not, exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3, 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen, 
Power toe try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
Rose of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
he Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may he into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 


ap 


Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Disi 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., 


James Madison, Jr. Nor Lol} 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. S39 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Chi 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Geors 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William d 
son, Secretary. . 
The Constitution was ratified, by conventions 
the 13 original States in the following order: 
Del. (Dec. 7, -1787), unanimous; Penn. (Deeq 


G ( ; 
1788), 128 to 40; Mass. 0 5 6, 1788), 187 to 
ar. (Ma 


46; Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. Y. (Jub 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 te# 
R. 1. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. 

Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 1 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), adm 
that State into the Union. : : 


year, and of the third class at the expiration 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chi 
every second year; and if vacancies happe 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
Legislature of any State, the Executive tha 
may make temporary appointment until the 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall therm 
such _vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and _ 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and! 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of | 
State for which he shall be chosen. | 

4. The Vice President of the United States 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no} 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other offi 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absen 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to tr 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presi 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice s 
preside; and no person shall be convicted wits) 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem 
present. ; ; 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
extend further than to removal from office, and | 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of ho 
trust, or profit under the United States: butd 
party convicted shall nevertheless be lable 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun 
ment, according to law. | 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding electior 
how prescribed.. One session in Sauk year.) 

1. The times, places and manner of 
elections for Senators and Representatives sha 
poo in each State by the Legislature ther: 
pee oe conse ay at any time by law makw 

uch regulations, except as Aces 
choosing Senators. # eRe : 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
Monday in December, unless they shall by 
Ak eR aiporent ees F é 

ection 5—(Membership, Quorum, A t 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or ex ner 
nal. Time of adores, how limit fot 

pt 


under such penalties as each House ma: : 
2. Each House may determine the Tule C 
A Rete ag EM itr oe members for disort 
ec th 
expel. ‘member. b Oncurrence of two-tl 
. Each House shall keep a journal pro 
ings, and from time to Ae pubich Wee é 
Jud 


members of either House on any question shal 
the desire of one-fifth of nt, be ent 
on the journal. n of those rgeent, am 


4. Neither House, during the session of Co 


without the consent of the other, adjourn for 

than three days, nor to any other-place than 
in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
fications in certain cases.) 
The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
sive a compensstion for their services to be ascer- 
ined by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
inited States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
m, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
fed from arrest during their attendance-at the 
oe On of their respective Houses, and in going to 
nd Teturning from the same; and for any speech 
© debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
ioned in any other place. 

| No Senator or Representative shall, during 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
Hy civil office under the authority of the United 

tes which shall have been created, or the emolu- 

nts whereof shall have been increased during 
ich time; and no person holding any office under 
® United States shall be a member of either 
suse during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
Visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


jete.) 
1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
i¢ House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
opose orf concur with amendments, as on other 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Bpresentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
es a law, be presented to the President of the 
ed States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
use in which it shall have originated, who shall 
unter the objections at large on their journal, and 
teed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
on two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
= bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
ons, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
s Teconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
House it shall become a law. But in all such 
es the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
g for and against the bill shall be entered on 
lournal of each House respectively. If any bill 
li not be returned by the President within ten 
s (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
nted to him, the same shall be a law in like 
mer as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
their ere eet prevent its return; in which 
it shall not be a law. 
Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
mcurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
‘es may be necessary (except on a question of 
rmment) shall be presented to the President 


ates. 
it of the United 


"Po regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
“awa several States and with the Indian 


establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
hd uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies’ 
roughout the United States. 

5 To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
‘foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights anc 


“To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
the Fecurities and current coin of the United 


‘To establish tego tit and post-roads. 

To promote the progress of science and useful 
by securing for limited times to authors and 
ntors the exclusive rights to their respective 
's and discoveries. 

© constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


To define and punish piracies and felonies 
tied on the high seas, and offences agains’ 
w of nations. 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
al, and make rules concerning captures on 
and water. 


‘of money to that use shall be for a longer 
an two years. ; \ ; 
fo provide and maintain a navy. 
of aa por ape governess and regula- 
e and naval forces. : 
© provide for calling forth the militia to 


) To raise and support armies, but no appropri~ 
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execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 
16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
pPuaing the militia, and for governing such part 
them as may be employed in the service of the 


United States, reserving to the States respectively ~- 


the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress; become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all eg purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9$—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills so eaeciee etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. . Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on suc! 
eae not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to*be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 


or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent-of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; an all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con~ 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another, State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay. 

} ARTICLE I. ? 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1, The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

9. Each State shall appointy in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
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profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an_ elector. , - 
3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for €ach, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov. 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 


- from the five highest on the list the said House 


shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from o-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, ‘death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or_a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 


’ States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 


, 


preter and defend the Constitution of the United 
ates.’” 
Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 


Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, ete., may pardon. Treaty-making 
ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 


resident may fill vacancies.) 

1, The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment, 

He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by. law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
peepee in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. , , 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 

gress, in case of ‘disagreement, etc. Shall re- 

ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 

sion officers.) , 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
nformation of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 


laws be faithfully) espeuten yee commis 

all the officers 0: e Unite ates. : ; 

Section ; meee civil offices forfeited 7 
eertain crimes. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil! 
cers of the United States shall be removed — 
office on impeachment for and conviction of 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemer 


Ts. 
; ARTICLE Wil 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Co 
pensation.) . 
The judicial power of the United States shaz 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such infd 
courts as the Congress may from time to time 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their 0B 
during good behavior, and shall at stated t) 
receive for their services a compensation W 
= not be diminished during their continuans 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases) 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supre® 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. 
where.) 


1. The, judicial power shall extend to all case 
law and equity arising under this Constitution. 
laws of the United States, and treaties made 
which shall be made, under their authority; t4 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis 


jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Ur 
States shall be a party; to controversies bet 
two or more States, between a State and citi 
of another State, between citizens of diffe 
States, between citizens of the same State cla 
lands under grants of different States, and bet 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign st 
citizens, or subjects. 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other = 
lic ministers, and consults, and those in whi« 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court s 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other ¢ 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall ¢ 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, — 
such exceptions and under such regulations asi 
Congress shall make. 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of # 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial g 
be held in the State where the said crimes s 


Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. P 
ishment of.) 
1. Treason against the United States shall « 


sist only in levying war against them, or in 


punishment of treason, but. no attainder of t 


ARTICLE Iv. 


Section 1—(Each State to give credit to 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each & 

to the public acts, records, and judicial proceeds 
of every other State. And the Congress maxi 
general laws prescribe the manner in which s 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
the effect therof. ek 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of 

State. Fugitives from justice to be delves 
up. Persons held to service having es 
to be delivered up.) * ; 
1. The citizens of each State shall be entitlex 

all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with tres 
felony, or other crime, who shall fiee from jus 
and be found in another State, shall, on dem 
of the Executive authority of the State from 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the Sé 
pein jurisdiction of the crime. + 

. No person held to service or la n 

State, under the laws thereof, eect 
another shall in consequence of any law or re 
tion therein, be discharged from such serv 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim. 
party to whom such service or labor may be dud 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Pox 

of Congress over territory and other propert: 


re 


into this Union; but no new State sh : 
or erected within the jurisdiction na bet ) 
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tate, nor any State be formed by the junction of | the First Article; and that 
* > State, without its 
© or more States, or parts.of States, without the | consent, shall be deprive of it : 
ent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, | the Senate. ‘ te 
iS well as of the Congress ARTICLE Vi. 
Ad The Congress shall have power to dispse of (Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
Ti ier all needful rules and regulations respect- acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
7, e territory or other property belonging to the United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
© ted States; and nothing in this. Constitution by whom taken. No religious test.) 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
the United States, or of any particular State. into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
4 Section 4—(Republican form of government be as valid against the United States under this 
Re guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) Constitution as under the Confederation. 
| The United States shall guarantee to every State| 2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
Urion a Republican form of government, | States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, | and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
od, On application of the Legislature, or of the | under the authority of the United States, shall be 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con-| the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
vened) against domestic violence. every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
3 the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
‘an ARTICLE V. trary notwithstanding. : 
ire nstitution: how amended, Proviso.) 3. The Senators and Representatives before 
; Congress, whenever two-thirds of both | mentioned, and the members of the several State 
# Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose-| Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- | cers, both of the United States and of the several 
Cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the | States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
. ae States, shall call a convention for propos- | support this Constitution; but no religious test 
ee oe eel Be cag Bee ee —_ ever ue required as a qualification to any 
, * B office or public tru i f 
® Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 7 Be under to en 
-fourths of the several States, or by conven- ARTICLE VII. ! 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the (What ratification shall establish Constitu- 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by tion.) ° 


May be made prior to the year one thousand eight | States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the | this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
fst and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of | the same. 


' The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


a (In force December 15, 1791.) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 
to individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. ) , 
m And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
Bepaitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
re the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ““The conven- 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 
best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolyed,’’ etc. 
‘Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Noy. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
| , 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 
Wip0): Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 
Ysland, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec .15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 
1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 
2 ‘ar in order below as Article I to X inclusive. 3 P 
he two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the necessary number of 
‘States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members 


ARTICLE I. erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- shall private property be taken for public use with- 
f Speech, of the Press, and Right to out just compensation. 


‘Congress shall make no law respecting = vl at j ARTICLE VI. 
f ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- (Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, ete.) 


eof; or abridging the freedom of speech : 
‘or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
¢o assemble and to petition the Government for a | enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
redress of grievances. impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
i ARTICLE 0 He ghall pave been committed: which Gis- 
“4 , 7 Ticts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
& aight Bee a ocing: mevessare to the | and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
: parity roe tre State, the right of the people to accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
kee Fd be: tms shall not be infringed against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
| keep ar a taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
; - ARTICLE Il. _ sistance of counsel for his defense. 
’ (No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 
Unless, etc.) _ARTICLE VII. 
‘No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered (Right of Trial by Jury. ) 
‘any house without the consent of the owner,| In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed | troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
law. ; trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
ARTICLE Iv. by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) court of the United States than according to the 
‘The right of the people to be secure in their 


rules of the common Jaw. 
S apers, and effects, against unrea- 
Bee’ saiecties and seizures, shall not be violated, ARTICLE VIII. 
id no waitants shall issue but upon probable (Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
fe, supported oath or affirmation, and par- ment Prohibited. ) 
arly describint the se to be searched, and| pxcessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive~ 
y persons or things to seized. fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
<P reovenione seettion of ‘Constithtion.) 
Fo le of Construction of Cons’ on. 
and Punis peers ' rhe, ‘enumeration in the Constitution of certain 


rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
| others retained by the people. 


: s foe Gadel Constitution.) 
(Rights of States Under Constitution. 

‘0: : rs not delegated to the United States by 
ge ae ee the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 


Breas ve te a wits are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. ( 


eprived of life, lib- 


the Congress, provided that no amendment which The ratification of the Conventions of nine - 


aot is oan ; =r 


_-- 
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ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident-to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

It\was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. . c 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on Hee date it had been ratified 
by twelve States.as follows: 

(i) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode is- 
land; (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Noy. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ginia, (Noy. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 77,1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after_the 
Eleventh Amendment has become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a Siate; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee’ (John 


* Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 


office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 


South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 


but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 


(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their balolts the as yoted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and’ transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the tertificates 
and the votes shall then counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
Perron? having the, highest numbers, not exceeding 
hree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be thé Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
pee ee the Pie shall pupae the Vice- 

4 orum for the purpose shall 
of two-thirds of the whole as ree 


and a majority of the whole number shall 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


‘to do_ with the proposing of amendments to 


number of Senators, 
Be! 


necessary to a choice. But no person consti 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall - 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the Uniti 
States. is 
. TITLES OF NOBILITY ; 
Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the Stal 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 
“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accep 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congres 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such pers’ 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States a3 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust: 


f was ratified by Maryland, 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 


1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (O# 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgy 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 18 


Massachusetts, 
(Dec. 10, 1812). 

Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 1 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); Sou: 
Carolina approved by Senate Noy. 28, 811, repo 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consi 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 183 

The amendment failed, not having sufiicies 
ratifications. 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVER 

(The Corwin Amendment.) ; 
_Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolutial 
signed by President James Buchanan, propos 
the States the following Amendments to the 
stitution: 

‘“‘No amendment shall be made to the Constitd| 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress 
power to abolish or interfere, within any Stat 
with the domestic institutions thereof, includin 
that of persons held to labor or service by the law 
of said State.’’ 

Ratified by>@®hio, (March 13, 1861); Maryian® 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 1 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a sufi 
cient number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 
The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recor 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they follows 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicaz 
who were bent on imposing their own policy « 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum eid al) 
tures down there—Mississippi, South Carolin: 
Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, 
was charged, were contrived to perpetuate Nep 
slavery under other names. 


ARTICLE XII 
os Rag i! Abolished. ) 

e following amendment was propose ] 
Legislatures ,of the several States by the ‘Thirt 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was decla re 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by th 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally we 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected bE! 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) ant 
ges 4 é 
1 e Amendment when first proposed by a resol 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Bennte 38 i 
6, on A@ril 8, 1864, but was defeated in the Hous: 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration E 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed: 


n 


119 to 56. It was approved by Presi C0) 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the "eu rae oa os 
decided, in 1798, that the President has not 


i ea ee Bs their adoption. ae 
. Neither slavery nor involunta ex 
cept as a punishment for crime where tae ‘Ga tf 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist withi 
the United States, or any place subject to the 


jurisdiction. 
shall have power by ap 


2. Congress 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of t: 


ARTICLE XIy. 
(Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 


ropri 
arti 


ninth Congress (June 
to have been ratified 
Secretary of State, (Jul: 

ment got the support of 23 


Maryland, 


lina and South 
and 9, 1868) ratified the Proposed 


. 


although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
. The Secretary of State issued*a proclama- 
which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
mpted withdrawals by New York and New 
wsey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
e Tatification Py North and South Carolina. The 
lowing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
solution which declared the 14th amendment to 
@ part of the Constitution and directed the 
etary of State so to promulgate it. The 
etary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
mendmenf, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new. amendment. 
» 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
4 law which shall abridge the privileges or 
mmunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
@shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor: deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 
eer esnmen’ of Representatives in Congress. 
. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
mumbers, counting the whole number of persons 
im each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
‘when the right to Vote at any election for the 
hoice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State. or the 
Heaembers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
tlany of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
peekes. or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
tion in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
Yepresentation therein shall be reduced in the 
ehell bear which the number of such male citizens 


LE bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

-. Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

\ United States Officials for Rebellion. 
3. No person shall be_a Senator or Represent- 
e in Congress, or Elector of President and 

e-President or hold any office, civil or military, 

ler the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as_a member of 

Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
‘executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 

Ethe Constitution of the United States, shall have 
migaged in Insurrection or rebellion against the 

‘same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 

ereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 

of each House, remove such disability. 

. What Public Debts Are Valid. 

sia The validity of the public debt of the United 


tes, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
payment of pensions and bounties for services 

i suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
‘be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
‘ State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
ast the United States, or any claim for, the 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
ts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 


7 id. 
end The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
ropriate legislation the provisions this 


ticle. 


ti 
t 
F 


, rt ‘ 


18,1869) ratified (Feb., 


hall have power to enforce this 
e by appropriate legislation. ‘ 


ARTICLE XVI. 

( Taxes Authorized.) ; 

orate amendment was proposed to the 

veral States by the Sixty-first 
eclared to hi 


power to lay and col- 
whatever sources de- 
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cones ARTICLE XVII. 

nite ates Senators to Be Elect 

Direct Popular Vote.) ; po ees 
The following amendment was proposed to the 

Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 

second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 

to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 

ao pet 28 Scoot ye. The amend- 

adopte ° e 48s 

rejected by Utah. s erica 
1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 

posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 

the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 

shall have one vote. The electors in each State 


shall have the qualifications requisite for electors . 


of — most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
atures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
oi any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fll 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 


the vacancies by election as the Legislature may . 


direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed_its 


adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect © 


(Jan. 16, 1920). E 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except. Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
ection thereof for beverage purposes is here- 

y igs 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. ‘ 

3. This article shall be inoperative-unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted b¥ the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
tules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power, by_ appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 


(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on, Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several. States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect. 39 of \the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had-been ratified by all of the 48 

tates. 7 
5 Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms oi Senators ped 


Be tives at noon on the 3rd day o 
Seen which such terms 


f ry, of the years in 
iala as ehaedoit this article had not been 
and the terms of their successors shall 


# n at noon 
Tet tiay shall by law appoint a different day. 


at ee 


Fr 
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. 


et ee 
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Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act. as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for ‘the 
ease wherein neither a President elect nor 6 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
celaring who’ shall then act as President, or the 
manner in’ which one who-is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4.. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may~choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved. upon them. 

Section 5.. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be. inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the. Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Bepeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 
_Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 
The following proposed amendment in the Con- 


stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 


Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into, effect on Dec. 5, 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 


. United States was derived included the evolution 


of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 


The Monroe Doctrine 


/ 

President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
but that this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
ukase prohibiting citizens of other nations from 


_ navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 


the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 
and declared ‘'the American continents are no long- 
er subjects for any new colonial establishments.’’ 

Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia joined by France undertook ‘‘to put 
an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment’? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
governmcnts erected out of the old colonies: of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) when 
George Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred tc any 
other power. 

It was after deliberation by the President and his 
Cabinet, which contained John Quincy Adams 
Secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
Wirt (and also after consultation with Thomas 
Jefferson, who approved), that the American posi- 
tion was formally stated in Monroe’s message 
(Dec. 2, 1823) asserting, ‘‘as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 


considered as subjects for future colonization by | 


any_European, powers. 

“Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
megiBtely connected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all énlightened and impartial observers. 


interfere, - 


ra} 
5 r = ~ M . . : 
Amendments; Monroe Doctrine _ ei 


1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 Sta 
sbree seas of the entire number. The amena 
ment is: : = | 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendme 
to the Constitution of the United States is here 
repealed. r ‘ € 

Section 2. The transportation or importatif 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of t 
United States for delivery or use therein of il 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws. theres 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative wy 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment 
the Constitution ‘by convention in the ‘seve 
States, as provided in the Constitution, withi 
seven years from the date of the submission 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT: 
“The following amendment was proposed to t 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixt 
eighth Congress, having been adopted as a job 
resolution by the House of Representatives (2977 
69) on April 26, 1924, and by the Senate (61 to 23 
on June 2, 1924. b7 
It was ratified by Arizona. (1925); Arkans 
1924); California (1925); Colorado (1931); Ida; 
Illinois (1933); Indiana (1935); Io 
1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (1937); Ma 


1933); W7 
consin (1925); Wyoming (1935) total, 28—Ra: 
fications by 36 States is necessary. “a 
Section 1—The Congress shall have power tc 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per= 
sons under eighteen years of age. = 
Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall. be suspended tax 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislationa 
enacted by the Congress. ; 


Farrand, a recognized authority on the history, 
the framing of the.Constitution, says, “It is oft 
terest that the New York Constitution of - 
seems to have been more extensively used 
any other.’’ 


ip! 
Lay 


\, 


4 

The political system of the allied powers is esse= 
tially different in this ‘egpact trom: “that” | 
Ametica. This difference proceeds from that whic 
exists in their respective Governments. And to ti 
defense of our own, which has been achieved © 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and mis 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightena 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed ua 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted.| 
““We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami 
cable relations arg | between the United Stat 
and those powers to declare that’ we should cos 
sider any attempt on their part to extend ‘the 
system to. any portion of this hemisphere 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the e 
ing colonies or dependencies of any Euro 
power, we have not interfered and. shalb- i 
4 


“But with the Governments who have declar 


their independence and maintained it, an 1044 
independence we have, on great Shales ait 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not vies 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressiiil 
them, or controlling in any other manner they 
destiny, by any European power in any other lige 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dil 
mopion: igre he United States. 
is s e true policy of the Uni 

to leave the parties to themselves, in the os 
other powers will pursue the same course.” 

Our policy in regard to Europe... remains th 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internt 
concerns of any of its Powers: to consider tit 
government de facto as the legitimate governme 
for us; \to cultivate friendly relations with it, a 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm 4 
manly policy, meeting in all instances the 


elaine Pa every Power, submitting to injuries { ¢ 


“In the w 
relating to 


2 
? 
D2 chment, was signed by members of Congress on 
i i 
When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
hecessary for one people to dissolve the political 
2a nds which have connected them with another, 
md to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
ature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
espect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
hey Should declare the causes which impel them 
o the separation. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
mong these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
piness. That to se€ure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
ist powers from the consent of the governed. That 
fhenever ahy Form of Government becomes de- 
ructive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
movermment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
iples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
them shall seem most fikely to effect their 
ty and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tte that Governments long established should not 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
ordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
d are more disposed tg suffer, while evils are 
erable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
he forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
} long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 


ch has been the patient sufferance of 
and such is now the necessity 


ms of Government. e 
g of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
S and usurpations, all having in direct object 
he establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
jese States. To prove this, let Facts be .sub- 
ted to a candid world. 

has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
lesome and necessary for the public good. 
has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
mediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
nded in their operation till his Assent should be 
ined, and ‘when so suspended, he has utterly 


has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
fasions on the rights of the people. 

Te has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
jons, to cause others to be elected: whereby 
he Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 

ve returned to the People at large for their 

cise; the State remaining in the ,meantime 
‘a to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
and convulsions within. iy 
has endeavored to prevent the population of 
“States; for that purpose obstructing the 
s for Naturalization of Foreigners: refusing to 
others to encourage their migrations hither, 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations 


Bee Spattucted ‘the Administration of Justice, 
fusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
wers. : 

“ ee Raade Judges dependent on his Will 

for the tenyre of their offices, and the 

+t and payment of their salaries. 

has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 

hither swarms of Officers to. harass our peo- 

and eat out their substance. 

has kept stsony , in times of peace, Stand- 
mies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


fs poned; Congress subscribing» the same, 
@ same put upon re i 


: | record. 
a Neurhenticstea copies of the Declarati 
Congress ‘signe: 


s d by .John -Hancock 
) » were pr in- broadside fo y Mar 
s then in sessions. © t " 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


o e@ Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 
1776,+and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
blished first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 
and after Aug. 2, 


as 


. - 
’ 
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It was 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on 
1776. 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power, 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops tthe: us: For protecting 
them by ‘a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off -our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us, without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in-a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all-cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished ovr Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries. to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of.a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by. 
their Hands. ‘ 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions.’ In every. stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant,.is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

ople. Nor have We been wanting in attention * 
9 our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarfantable jurisdiction over us 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity. 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence, They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- ~ 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends.. i 4 

WE, THEREFORE, the Repiesentatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude ‘of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by auvihority of the, good People ot 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That : 
these United Colonies are; and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent; States: that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown. 
and that all political connection between them 
and the: State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 


‘conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com-. 


merce, and to do all other Acts and’Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance, 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each: other our Lives, our Fortunes. - 
and our sacred Honor. : 


urnal of Congress for Jan, 18, 1777, contains the following entry: 
j " of the Declaration of Independence with the names of the 
SE eb subeccibag rene see hee Bene to, each of the United States, and that they be 


on with the names of the subscribing members and 


Président» and attested by Charles Thompson, as 
‘Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where Congress 
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af fi _ ; : 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
‘ Born Died ° 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace haar ete 
.. (1735, Oct. . ie 
Adams, John (Mass.) ......-+- Lawyer.....: EA mee Hoe Se “|1735" Sept. 27|1808, Oct. © | 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.)\.....++ Leelee ae Dns ect ee “11/1735: Now. 211795: May 
Bartlett, yte w. ae BE ee Sat Aies gee oA Sian i Va. 1736. Sent 10 1797, Oct, &: 
t ‘arter (Va.)......---|Farmer.,... ev i Sabre bet Reon, : : 
Charo has gt Carat GG) Hamer Aare gases: age TAREE dun 
hase, Samuel (Md.).....-.-- 22. -+|PTI DO itag laos ka d : 
Clark, Abraham (N. 39..0.¢-| baw. Fins eee a eeitaes. 158 1739, March 16/1813, Jan. 4 
ee eee Seek wiNowporh 56 Loa, eee 727, Dec. 22/1820; Feb. 
Ellery, William (R.1.)......-- Jurist... 25.-% 3k sh pe ay Wat oiee he 1734, Dee. 17/1821, Aug. j 
Floyd, William \(N.-Y.)....¢...| Soldier. Sanne vor ee Ne ty06” dese iy|t790" Apel : 
aes nasi. | Merchant... |Marbichead: Mass. 70477 1744, July 17|1814" Nov. 3 
Se Hg Sa ge iat Mee te mes iawn Hakpents, Hueesiea< 1732 1777 May 4 
Pete Gurr (Ga). . «>| Reeve jurist! Wallingford, (Conn... 12.3 1724, April. 12/1790; Oct 2 
Pauoook 7 sat Com ear Soaets Merchant... |Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 1737, Jan. 2 1798. eo ] 
cock, Jo Daest oaes ; Pb ees oe ee 2 
Harregy, enjoin aD. <0) Parmer: ener Goan oc: |ner Slee Mae ag 
Hart, Jo CNS, iss ae. | Farmer. co. 15 Toes Re She: Naw 1730, Jan. St 
Re at eae Merenee ele Loeyay Gbicuas. 2. 1746, Juiy _28|1809. Mareh 
ee ne an ns ee F . pentons Mase cticade noes 1742, June 17/1790! Oct: 
tiooper, William (N. C.)....--- Lions suduellisovidenensBLcks to ian 1707. March _7|1785, J 3 
Fe ns Re a2 Luar MusictPutladeipaia, Baa cscies 1737, Sept. 21/1791, May 
iopkinson, Fra « edie ales Bg . a a he tia : 
imustineton, Samuel (Conn.). .:.) Jurist. ...-..- ih eames ee sagas py ae ee a 13|ko06" a 4 
ioe Ribard Hare edo pene Stratiord, Va.....--. Liiiilazg2i Jam. 20/1794; June 
Eee anes Lishtoot Weed 25 Farmer., 2, (Stratford. Va......csc.2s [1754 Ost, d4t797 Jan. Gam 
Pee nels Tightloot (Va): -| Merchant. clLandat, Waled...2.1.2...|1733, Manehe (1808; DeGaled 
Lewis, Francis (N.Y.)......-.- picceha’ S ee pee teen bss astiaee’ ano a 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.).:... Merchant... on ny. oes siete 5 ips aes Be one an 
Fee eee ae Ubsly 2. |Law., Sold..|New London, Pa. .......-|17340.8,Mh 19/1817, Juno ai 
pe wobee Wa Od Farmer...-- sd Slovan i898. S. C.]1742) June | 26/1787)-Jan. . 
: ascot oe eT q 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.).......-- Farmer..... gt ey my a ‘ oe (The}1726, April 8/1798, Jan. * 
NOG aes a 
Morris, Robert (Penn.).. ..>... Merchant... pee aen ee an ste SBIR Ie Ay Jan. 20 a ee Ay 4 
Morton, John (Penn.)....,.... eae “yg oer tiger pet eee Pie eek | 
Nelson, Thos., Jr, (Va.)......- Soldier. ..... pf elagg Dhiey Staves ere per ees | 
Paca, William (Md.).7........ Jurist... oe aoe Oe aaa deere rue eB Hiraces 
Paine Rob’t Treat (Mass.)....| Rev., Jurist. fees ye nee ey Drags ane TOMBE - 
Read, etree (Dela ee ere io Near North East, Ma... ||1733" Sept. 18 1798, Sept. & 
ea ire roe iat bone t 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ Jurist...2.44 Doxks, saSarand 28s : 28, ia ES ie Re Bx 
feush, Benjamin (Peni)... >. :|Physiciaa’\:|Byberry. Ps. (Phiiadeiptia)|i745, Dee. 24 1813, Ape 
Rutledge, Edward (8. Cj... ..|Law., Sold.. Chr. Ch. Par., 8. C.....-, 1749, ee een | 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... : ore y CRESS See te ry 1738, Tuy 
Smith, James (Penn.)......... yew OC aha hey es en Atego 
Be thames OI). -(Charles Cy... Md. 2.20225 2}1743" 1787, Oct. #| 
Yaylor, George (Penn.).. > a ene ae Sat Nisha 4 i 15 an eS 3 
Thornton. Matthew (N. : Phys, Joris re ane BY de nea oa Ne Loman 4 
Waiton, George (Ga.)......... Jurist, oe -|Pr. ris Let yn Eames te Jan alesse Nee 
Whipple, William (N. H,).....|Mer., Jurist. ae cy. alee “iestt ea Sata pene 
Willams, William (Conn.)..... Mer., Jurist./Le meh a, =a" Fe ay he ARG aren 
Wilson, James (Penn.)....... Jurist. ....,.|Cars i 0, es Pre ce ee Dt. aha Aug. “a 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.).... ..|Cofl. Pres... .|Gifford, Scotland. ........ id Fe ; : thes Ov an 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn,)...2... Jurist, Sold. Wingior Conn. War Baan tose Pee 1797, Deo. 
Wythe, George (Va.)..2......- Lawyer...... i ey City, Va. (Back/17 , wane Tl 
7 
am 
i rson, and slightly] was engrossed’ and was/not a member of Cong res 
emiet oe kane an hy teed pestiepre- from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, 1 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that] said later, in 1781. 
\ 


- June 7) Richdrd Henry Lee had introduced in the 


mgress a resolution ‘declaring ‘‘that these United 
Sia are, and of right’ ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and’ the ‘state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally. dis- 
Be eeccanition, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 


again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 


mas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
aan embody the spirit and purpose of the 


' tion in a declaration of independence. The 
: re on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 


min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Snehe Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s atraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
merce.”’ 
kere adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution; § 


“Resolved,- That the Declaration passed on the 


4th, be fairly engrossed.on parchment with the title | voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed © 


<stile:of ‘The: unanimous Declaration’ of (the 
eaeta united ‘States of America’ and that the 


same, when engrossed be Signed by every ‘mem: 4 


per ‘of Congress.”?/** 


Kean voted for: the’ resolution of “independ- 
ape but was with Washington's Army, When te 


Wythe signed about. Aug. 
R..H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. - 4 

Five Pennsylvania signers ee engrossed Dea 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smit’ , Taylor, and Ros 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 2 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania membe 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not suppo= 
the Declaration. ~ ¥ 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williap 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Marylai 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engr 
Declaration on August 2. 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George W. 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were abs 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. : . 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also abse! 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return 
Congress. ; , 1 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) prese 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engr 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The New York State convention did not, t 
July 9, authorized its delegates to approve the De 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 


Four of the New York members who refrained 


e 


engrossed Declaration on Aug, 2. |} oe 

The Declaration of Independence is silent on th 
right to own property, although the majority 
the signers of the Gocument were men of subs 
in real and personal property, and at least hal 
FOzen WATE BIBLE OWRETE- $10. ocading Bel 
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| The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 
pes—7 red and 6 white—the red and white 
stripes alternating, and a union which consists of 
White stars of five points.on a blue field placed in 
he upper quarter next the staff and extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 
Op.. The number of stars is the same as the 
mber of States in the Union. The canton or 
linion now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- 
zontal and eight vertical rows, each star with one 
point upward. On the admission of a State into 
he Union 2 star will be added to the union of the 
fag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission. 

In the Army Regulations four.kinds of national 
fags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
Huilitary posts or on ships and used for display 
zenerally: small flags or ensigns which are used 
pA small boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted regiments, and standards which are 
”iried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
smaller in size than colors. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


"The President’s flag consists of the President's 
eal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
irge white star in each corner. The design of this 
al may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
dor of the White House. z 
Sy Executive Order, dated ‘‘The White House, 
ober 25, 1945," two major changes were made 
the President’s Flag. The four stars, one in 
ach corner of the flag, have been supplanted by 
8 stars which encircle the heraldry. The latter 
s changed so that the eagle now faces toward 
© olive branch of peace rather than toward the 
ows of war. 
When the President visits a vessel of the United 
tates, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
long as he is on board. 
When the President is embarked on a boat he 
sually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
Siatt in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
| boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
he full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
bur flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
nd men salute. 


PROPER DISPLAY OF FLAG 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
Pres dent ame 22, 1942) established the following 
legulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
in flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
Teanizations as may not be required to conform 
vith regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ieutive departments of the Government of the 
ed States. : 
Tt is the universal custom to display the flag 
ly from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
onary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
lag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
ions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
ct. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
moniously. It should not be displayed on days 
en the weather is inclement. 
‘It should be displayed on all days when the 
ather permits, especially on New Year's Day, 
1; Inauguration Day, Jan. 20; Lincoln's Birth- 
Feh. 12: Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22; Army 
April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s 
second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half 
“until noon), May 30; Piag Day, June 14; 
mdence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first. Mon- 
Constitution Day, Sept. 17; 
uambus Day, Oct. 12; Navy Day, Oct. 27; 
stice Day, Nov: 11; Thanksgiving Day, 
sday in November; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 
other days as" may be proclaimed by the 


ing, on.or near 
of every public institution. 
Slayed in or near every polling place on election 
Tt should be displayed during school days in 
ar every schoolhouse. { 
when carried in a procession with 
g or flags, should be either on the 
g right; that is, the flag's own right, or, 
fhere is a line of other flags, in front of the 
ter of that line. ie ; 
“he flag should not be displayed on a float i 
‘except from a staff, or aS otherwise pro- 
@ Tt should not be draped over the hood, top, 
or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
aff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
d to the radiator cap... _- 
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other flag or pennant “Should be placed’ abovel” 
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The Flag of the United States 


Souree: “he War Department 


or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Nayy. The SR: 
when displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
fiag’s own right, and its staff should be in front 
of the staff of the other flag. It should be at the 
center and at the highest point of the group when 
a number of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from staffs. 

When flags of States, cities, or localities, or 
pennants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the fiag of the United States, the 
latter should always be at the peak. When the 
fiags are flown from adjacent staffs, the flag of 
the United States should be hoisted first and 
lowered last. No such flag or pennant may be 
Placed above the flag of the United States or to 
Its right. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate staffs 
of the same height. The flags should be of ap- 
proximately equal size. International usage forbids 
the display of the flag of one nation above that of 
another nation in time of peace. : 

When the flag is displayed from a staff project- 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from) 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed fiat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 
penaed that its folds fall as free as though the 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
and his street or to the east in a north and south 
street. 

When used on a speaker's platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or. public auditorium, if it is displayed 
(In the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a-public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be-placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker's right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
played in the chancel or on. the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or 
on the platform it shall be placed in the position ot 
honor at the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any other — 
flag so displayed should be placed on the left ot 
the congregation or audience as they face the 
chancel or platform. ; 

The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used.as the covering for the 
statue or monument. When flown at half staff, it 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff position, The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day, By ‘‘halfi staff’’ is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President. : 

When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The. fiag should not be 
lowered ‘into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. f 

That no disrespect should be shown to the flag 
it should not be dipped to any person or thing’ 
Regimental colors, State flags, and organization o1 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a mark o1 
honor. It should never be displayed with the 
union down save as & signal of dire distress. It 
should never touch anything beneath it, such as 
the outa, the floor, water, or merchandise; It 
should never be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

The flag should never be used as drapery of any 
sort whatsoever, never festooned, drawn back, nor 
up, in folds, but.always allowed to fall free, Bunt- 
{ng of blue, white, and red, always arranged with 
the blue above, the white in the middle, and the 
red below, should be used for covering a-speaker’s: 
desk, draping the front of a platform, and for 
decoration in general. It should never be fastened. 
dispicved, ad or stored in such 4 manner as will 
permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in 
any way. It should never be used as a covering 

~ for a ceiling. It should never have placed upon it. 
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nor on any part of it, nor attached to it any mark, 
insignia, letter, word, figure, design, picture, or 
drawing of any ‘nature. It should never be used 
as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

The flag should never be used for advertising 
purposes:in any manner whatsoever. It should not 
be embroidered 6n such articles, as cushions or 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
to a staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 

The fiag, when it is in such condition that it is 
no longer a fitting emblem for display, should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the 
flag or when the flag is passing in a parade or ina 
review, all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, and salute. Those present in 
uniform should render the miiltary salute. When 
not in uniform, men should remove the headdress 
With the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. The salute to 
the fiag in the moving column should be rendered 
at the moment the flag passes. 

When the national anthem is played and the 
flag is not displayed, all present should stand and 
face toward the music. Those in uniform should 
Salute at the first note of the anthem, retaining 
‘this position until the last note. All others should 
stand at attention, men removing the headdress. 
When the flag is displayed, all present should face 
the flag and salute. 
~ The pledge of allegiance to the flag, ‘‘I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of, 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty, and justice 
for all,’’.is to be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civilians will 
always show full respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salute. 

Any rule or custom pertaining to the display of 
the flag set forth herein, may be altered, modified, 
or repealed, or additional rules with respect thereto 
may be prescribed, by the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, whenever he ‘deems it to be 
appropriate or desirable; and any such alteration 
or additional rule shali be set forth in a procla- 


~ mation. 


Origin of the Flag 


In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop ot Light Horse 
carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner.. ‘At 
Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
authorization of the Continental Congress, raised 
a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


ner. 

The tradition that. Betsy Ross, as early “as 
June, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
@ pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
changed the points of the stars from six to five, 
has become a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 


‘ 


‘ 


The Star Spangled Banner was legally designated 
as the National Anthem by Act of Congress (March 
3, 1931). The author, Francis Scott Key, was 


graduated from St. John’s College, Annapolis; Md., 


and practiced law in Baltimore during the War of 
1812. In 1814 a doctor who was a warm friend of 
Key was.a prisoner aboard an English'ship in the 
harbor of Baltimore and the young lawyer tried 
to obtain his release. With a ‘flag of truce and a 
letter from the President, Key rowed out to the 
ship (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the release 
of his friend was granted, but they were detained 
on the ship because a bombardment of Fort 
McHenry was planned for that day. 


Oath of President; Supreme Court Justice 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘“‘I do 
solemnly. swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 


- and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 


pecs ead defend the Constitution of the United 
George Washington, as President, took the fol- 

lowing .oath: 

er I wili support the Constitution of the United 
ates.”’ 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Raunee 


curacy. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declar: 
tion of Independence, was probably the desi 
of the Stars and Stripes. ‘He also design 
number of coins and several items of paper 
rency in the early days of the Republic, Hopkix 
son, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) an 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, W¥ 
the first native American composer of a secul: 
song “‘My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free# 
He was a lawyer and later a judge in New Jerse 
and then in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelpha 
(May 9, 1791). His portrait, painted by _himse 
hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Histories 
Society, Phila. He playéd the organ and th 
harpsichord. The flag with thirteen stripes 
thirteen stars, authorized on June 14, 1777, Co 
tinued to be used as a national emblem until Cop 
gress passed the following act, which Preside 
Washington signed. k 
“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be 

fifteen stars, white in a blué field.” a 

This action was necessitated by the admission 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Unioo 

“fhe fiag of 1795 had the stars arranged in thre 
rows of fiye each instead of in a circle, and serv 
for 23 years. : 

‘With the admission of more new states, how 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag wous 
have to be further modified; hence_in 1818 a Tax 
was passed by Congress providing: : 

“That from and after thé fourth day off 

July next, the'fiag of the United States be 

thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 

white; that the union have twenty stars, white 3 

in a blue field. Y 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.”’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added un 
today there are-48 on the flag. No law has b 
passed to designate how the stars shall be a 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of 
larger star. Now by common practice they fo 
six rows of eight stars each. 5, by = 

The following description of the significance a 
the different parts of.our national flag was writte 
by @ member of the committee appointed by th 
Continental Congress to design a flag for 
young Republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new cor 
stellation of States rising in the West. The ide 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which ii 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The b 
in the field. was taken from the edges of t 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant ¢ 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies againal 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues ¢ 
vigilance,. perseverance and justice. The sta 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpet 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The  thirtee 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of ft! 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination ¢ 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of thé 
various flags of the army and the white ones ¢ 
the floating batteries. The red color, which i) 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denotex 
daring; and the white purity. 4 


During that bombardment Key anxiously wa: 
the Stars and Stripes flying over the tort Mir we 
overjoyed, after a night of suspense, to see in 
early dawn that ‘‘the flag was still there.” 
wrote the first verse of the song while on the enem 
ship and completed it when he went ashore ¢ 
next day. It was published in the Baltimor 
ieee se oats ue) coe immediately beca 

ular. e melody is that of th y} 
Anacreon in Heaven. the See 4 

The flag ‘‘whose stripes and bright stars’’ bure 

on Key’s vision is preserved in the National Mu 


“I do solemnly, swear (or affirm) | 


seum in Washington. The original manuscript wal 
acquired by the late Henry Walters, owner OF th 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. ‘ f 


In place of ‘‘protect,’’ W. H. 
the oath, used the word ‘‘maintain.” 
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Election Returns’ By States 


Source: Official returns by States 


j ced fares Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist 
Alabama S paimer Nati (Goldy Dem.” 640a: 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) E Meicinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., party 
< igno (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep.. 

1940 ie tee Wooley: Proh., 2,762. 
—_---— | res.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, y 
Roos., | Dewey | Roos., | Willkie, 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc. Pita 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,° 74,374; Taft, Rep.. 
—_——_ 25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 
99|}1912 (Pres.),. Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., 
618 9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3.029. 
90|}1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 
173|} 22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034: Benson, Soc., 1,925 
855|| 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 163,254; Harding, Rep., 
i 74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs’, Soc., 2,369; 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966; Coolidge, Rep., 
646 = LaFollette, Prog., 8,084: Faris, Proh.. 


538. ’ 
381/|1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, .Rep., 
1,995 120,725; Thomas, Soc., 460. : 
73||1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, 
Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc., 
854 2, 030; Upshaw, Proh., 13. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719: Browder,-Com.. 
679; Lemke,’ Union, '549: Thomas, Soc., 242. 
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Arizona 
(Presidential vote. 1944, 1940) ‘ 
a ees 2 Sears ae a 


— 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep: Dem. Rep, 


w 

iva) 

or 
Doron toce to poo btm ty toto 


Mohave.. 1,303 74 2/02 1, 


ro, 529 d 
Yuma...... 3,472 1.831 4,138) 1,870 


1944 Garidiithweienne Proh., 421. Soldier 
yote included, no separate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Osborn, Dem., 100,220; Lee, 
Rep., 27,261; Osburn, Proh., 1,161. 

1944 (U. 5S. Senator)—Hayden, Dem., ” 90,335: 
Fickett.:Rep., 39,891. 

1940 (President )—Babson, Proh., 742. 


PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep 
3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949: Debs, Soc., 3,163. 
1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem., 33, 170; Hughes, Rep., 
20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1, 153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep.. 
37,016 Watkins, Proh., 4: Debs, Soc., 222: 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem.. 
26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,210. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem.. 
38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 

1932' (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep.. 
36,104; Thomas, Soc., 2,030: Foster, Com,, 406. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, 
Rep., 33,433; Lemke. Union, 3.307; ‘Colvin, Enea 
384; "Thomas, Soc., 317. 


Arkansas ie 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) ‘in 
1944, 1940 


30 30 
1,538), 1,686 
Totals...|. 198,918] 44, 540) 250, 726 = 42,174 


944 Beaeidenn = Watcin: Proh., 1,095; eho 
os ine Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- 


S. Senator) Hill Den. 202,604; Posey, 


ae 25> 


— ks, De a 48; Mc- erm (a 
“Governar) Spar s a pte Roos., ; Dewey, | Roos., Willkie. 


te Rep., 8,167; Southard, Com., Counties 
49 {Eresident)y—Babson: Proh., $98: Browder, Dem. Rep. Dem. |. Rep... 
5 oc 0. petal tla 
ap A Ark f 1,711|1.031| - 2345 742 
FAST: VOTE OF ALABAMA hte Ge Mein a 285| 1.864 184 
€ es, oazant. Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. || Baxter...... 572 859 48) 
Lib., 444. Benton..... 2,861 3,305) 442 1,962 
‘(Pres.), tea Rep., 68 230; Tilden, © Dem., || Boone..... j 23132 1,349 2,054 
02. Bradley.... 1,710 162 1,939 123 
Garfield, Rep... 56,221; Pasa op Calhoun. 906 122 818) 
55 Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. || Carroll...... 1,464 1,176 2,935 1,081 
Fou eee Bate Babee eta) Lal) Eg 
a Pek IBS on 1/934] 1,422] 1,676) #029 
54 Eleveta ne, ete 117, 320: Harrison, Ge eland f aan sar ane 
i 56, 197; Fis TO. evelan 9 : 
el De 138,138; Harrison, i pees: ?: fap 394 2.270 149 
Bias), Pievelend 8.181 | Conway... ‘576, 680l. Boe), 272 


ia: Weaver. Ee ig , 


Totals. ..: 80,926] 56,287' 95,267 54,030 


reac 


Cereal 


N 


’ 
SS a ae ee Een 


oe, ae oe 


ry 


ie 


dee Py oes 


e 
*~ 


Counties 


- Craighead... 
_ Crawford... - 


8 333 
3,335 1,424 
1,043 160 
2,220 
2,814 
1,730) 


3,829 587 
1,429 318 
1,352 159 
2,484) 852 


olaied> 1,202 ’ 
28 
slapetee.s 783 206 
ates 2,235 245 
974 424 


ee Prairie 
1,687 474 
1,963 274 
992 353 
982 1,292 
5,249 1,968 
1,374 293 
1,099 433 
1,671 192 
ier stats e 644 406 
Bie a ate 6 4,842 489 
1,068 402 
2,873 1,819 
te Beats 3,345 876 
158,622 42,121 


ba See filsiye tinans, ree 438. Soldier vote 
ended no separate tabulation. 
186,401; Stump, 


1944 _(Governor)—Laney, Dem., 
ep., 
wes C. Ss. fia Se Dem., 182,499; 
ot 1555.6 (resideht)—Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, 
Soe. 


4 es ‘PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 
1872 (Pres.), ae Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 
38,669; Tilden, Dem., 


1876 (pres), Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 60, Lei Garfield, 
ys 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 
_ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 172, iu Blaine, 
Fi re ep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847, 


8 (Pres, ), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
sep e Ser Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
or, 


1893 (Press. Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Rep. A Weaver, People’ ‘8, 11,831; Bidwell! 


ohiee 


Pa 


5 


107, 408; ee Rep., 
he Deb iS, Soc., 


5,111, 
res.), Davis, Dem., 84 yee Peipanes. Rep. 
ie LaFollette, Prog., 13,17 


ot hes 


189,602; __ 
mi 969: Bary ' 
17. 
a topeavelt: Dem., 146,765; La: 


Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, 
164; er eiee! "Union, : 


California 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


1944 


Roos.,. 
Dem. 


Counties Dewey, 


Rep. 


'}der, Com., 


pan @res, Dy Tilden, Dem., 7 


122,982] 148,224 
98 62 

: 405, 

ContraCosta| 47.831] 26.816] 30,900} 18 
Del Norte. . 818 1,011 1,034 
El Dorado. . 3,016 1,990] 4,144 


eee 678 
4276 
Osa it f 965 193, 1/0) 
Mendocings: 5,452 4,655 7,055) 5,3 
Merced..... 9,192 6,518 10,501 ! 
Modoe. ,540 1,288 2,232) 1 
Mono.. 242 378 523 c 
74 > 
Tree 40 8 
Riverside...] 19,439] 231168] 20,003] 2: 
Sacramento. 9,204 24,611 51,351 2 
San Benito. . 1,998 2,2 2,441) = 2) 
§.Bernardino| 38,530} 34,084! ~- 37,520} 30, 
San Diego. . 89,959 75,74 71,188 55,4 
S. Francisco.| 208,609} 134,163} 185,607| 12 
San Joaquin. 7,07. 24,3. 6,53! 
San Luis 
Obispo... 8,06: 7,793] , 8,499 
San Mateo.. 34,594 ,590} =. 29,831 
San Barbara 15,721) ' 13,647 7,237 
Santa Clara. pe 39,409 9 


Sonoma, 15,949 16,309 

Stanislaus. | 5,537| » , 14,297 
utter 3,083 s LEY 

Tehama 3,130. 2,903 

Trinity... rk) 567 

Tulare... 16,221 eee 

Tuolumne 06 ,864 

Ventura. ... 16,342 1,071 

MOO. ee x 837 4,233 

WUDaL seer 1254 3; 379 we 
Totals. . .| 1,988,564] 1,512,965] 1, 877, a 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 14, 770: Thome 
Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. ‘Labor, 327; Scat : 


326.. Absentee vote’ included in totals: Civ. 
and members of Armed Forces; Dewey, 95 
Beevers 110 3, Federal War ballots 
4,349: Roosevelt, 9,279. h 
1944 (U. S. Senator) —Downey, Dem., tet 
Houser. Rep., 1,576,553. 


1942 (Governor)—Warren, Rep., 1,275, 287; _Olso 
Dem., 932,955; Porter, Townsend, 115, 501; Dy: 
Proh., ce ,640. ) 5, 

1940 (President —srnonms, Prog., 16 (506; a 
13,586; Babson, 'Prone9) 


PAST VOTE OF Cue aRes f 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ret 


5,845; Haye 
Cooper, Greenback, 44, me 


ws cone Hancock, Dem., 80,4 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Grechback. 3 

1884 (Pres.) CiEvelang Dem.,. 
Rep., 416; John, Proh., 2, 
Gresnbaetve 0 

1888 (Pres.), ied: Dem., 117,7: 
aay 124 816; Fisk. Pi C 


(Prés.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison 
ep., 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
ese +5,8,096. ee kee 
res.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

* 444.618: Palmer, - Nat'l (Gold) sh pee it 
McKinley, Rep... 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 
i900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem.,: 124,985; -McKinley. 
t) rep 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


04 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt. 
ee bis 205,226: Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc.. 


isos (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep. 
|214.398; Chafin, Proh.. 11.770: Debs. Soc., 28.659 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep.. 
is Roosevelt. Prog.. 283,610: Debs, Soc 


79.201. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep 


Saad Hanly, Proh., 27,698: Benson, Soc. 
“(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191: Harding, Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. Soc., 


64,076. ; 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
Beats’ LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


~ 18,365. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, | 
-Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, | 
)Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, | 
' Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitiow). 

es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 
$47,902; Thomas, Sdc., 63,299; Upshaw, 
Bae Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, 


Colorado 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


1940 
Roos., | Willkie, 
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f 1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Willkie, 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. _ 
Washington 1,058 ES 1,403 2,390 
ts 8,459 14,546 10,649) 16,129 
Yuma. .... 1,374 2,847 1,917 3,531 
_ Totals..) 234,331] 268,731) 265,554) 279,576 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,977. Soldier 


vote included in totals: Roosevelt, Dem., 14,419; 
Dewey, Rep., 13.836; Thomas, Soc., 102. 
1944 (Governor)—Vivian, Rep., 259,862; Best, 


, 236,086. 
(U. S. Senator)—Millikin, Rep., 277,410; 
Whatley, Dem., 214,335; Whitehead, Soc., 3,14 


Proh., 1,597; Browder, Com., 378 


| PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
161,269; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin- 
ley, Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2.110. : 

| 1800 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep.. 

| 93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714. 


}1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep.. 
123,700: Chafin, Proh.,- 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; Debs,;: Soc., 
16,418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


475. 5 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., — 
102,308; Benson, Soc., 10,049; Haniy, Proh., 


193.248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. . 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem.,, 
75,238: LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh.. 
966: Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab,, 378. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem., 

~ 133,131: Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 
Farm, Lab., 1,092. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
Rep., 189,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, - 
Proh., 1,928. i 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 295,021; Landon, . 
Rep., 181,267; Lemke,: Union; 9,962; Thomas, 
Soc.. 1.593: Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. 
Labor, 336. ; 

Connecticut 

. (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 

1944 1940 ag: 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Fairfield.... 99,181| 103,693] 93,688} 90,905 

Hartford....| 127,841 95,224| 114,336] *87°982 

Litchfield.... 19,212; 24,019 19,537} 22.936 

Middlesex... 13,551 14,315 13,044 3,436 

New Have 123450] 108,883] 126,072] 102,852 

New London 29,304 24,1 28,286] 23,3 

Tolland. ».-. »721 8,208 7,669 7,495 

Windham. .. 14,886 12,032 14,989} 12,075 
Totals....| 435,146! 390,527| 417,621! 361,021 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 1,220. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation: 5 

1944 (Governor)—Baldwin, Rep,, 418,289; Hur- 
ley, Dem., Foe a McLevy, Soc., 16,475; Borden, 
Soc.-Lab., 1,398. : 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—McMahon, Dem., 430,716; 
Danaher. Rep.. 391,748; Anderson, Soc., 6,033. 

1940 (President)—-Browder, Com.,. 1,091; Aiken, 
Soc. Labor, 971; Willkie, Union, 798. 


Dem. Rep. 
4,674 4,767 
2,467 2,243 
7,571 7,988 

744 86 
1,167 1,567 
1,759 1,899 
9,039) 10,525 
2,153] * 1,933 

758 915 
1,281 1,018 
2,481 2,028 
1,698 1,121 

850 1,419 

ae 495 685 
3.044 4,175 
90,938} 81.328 

379 47 

801 1,298 
1,474]. 1,077 

934 1,756 

13,320] 16,766 
4,186 5,150 
2,141 2,894 

431 413 

863 1,074 
1,771}> 1,556 

103 150 
3,974 2,738 

357 52 
7,745 8,780 } 

598), 98 
1,100 2,481 
2,063 40: 
2,835 3,871 
6,40. 10,720 
8,766 859 
1,185 1,780 

819 4,613 
7,694 7,049 ||, 

273}. 229 

Badd ak 1,05! 1,556 
1,573 2,313 
3,013 3,744 
2,527 4,654 
4,567 5,459 

606 589 

869 986 

919] ---1,168 
. 603 484 
2,309 3,115 

18,805 14,185 
+4 580): 4 L Dae 
2,2: 8,079 
2,775 2,212 

3142] 1,462 

378}. #2 

851 729 

959|° _ -1,448 

540} .°* > 479 

92.084 3,268 


| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, 


PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 


1g8g (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison, 
Rep, 74.586: Fisk: Proh.. 4.236 


ep., 74, 
1892 Pibres), Cleveland, Dem.,' 82,395; Harrison, 
Rep., 77,032; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell. 
Proh.. 4,026. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s Populist) , 
56.740; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem,, 4,336; Me- 
Kinley, Rep., 110,285; Levering, ‘Proh.. 1,806. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, Rep.. 
102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc.. 1,029. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep... 

| 111°089: Swallow, Proh.,'1,506: Debs, Soc., ie 

3 ep., 

2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. 
74,561; Taft. Rep.. 

34,129; Debs, Soc., 


4123915; ‘Chafin, Proh., 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem.,,: 
88,334) “Roosevelt, Prog., 


| 1906 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep.. 
apres | , Bi Fir0. 


106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc,, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 120.721: Harding, Rep., 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, . 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, ~ 
Dea ae t Swallow, Proh,, 3,432; Debs, - 
Soc., 4, 


2,793. : 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem:, 104,936; Harding, Rep., © 
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Watkins, ~ Proh., 1,771; 


‘229,238; 
F.-Lab., 


- 10,350; Christensen, 


4 1,9 947. , 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322: Davis, Le 


7 P2110, 184; LaPollette, Prog., 42, 416; Johns, Soc. 


Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
‘ho: oc. Pe 3. ‘019; ‘Foster, Com., 730; 
entre Soc. Lab., ; 
1082 “(Pres.). Roseevaie ee: 281, 682: 
Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 
aoe Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 
18,685; Lemke, Union, 21,805; ‘Thomas,, 
Ezine: Browder, Com., 1,193. 


Hoover, 


: Delaware 
' ° (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


1944 


1940 


Willkie 
Rep. 


‘Roos. . Roos., 
D - Dem, 


: Counties Dewey, 
vy i Rep. 


87,783) 52,167/ 41,508 

069| -95226| 81079 

11893! 13206] 11'853 

...| 68,166] 56,747| 74,599', 61,440 


1944, (President) Watson Proh., 294; Thomas, 


So.. Soldier vote included, no’ separate 


ees aston, 


63,829; MacCol- 
370. 
Rep., 46,210; Ber! 
220; Thomas, 


Nay _(Governor)—Bacon, Rep., 
oo 62,156; Jakes, Proh., 
2(U. S, Senator)—Buck, 
2: Sard, Proh., 776. 
1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 
Soe. 115. 
PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 


ehh res.), reeley, Dem. an 
1872 (P. ) : 1 D d Lib., 10;208 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab. -Ref., 460. 
my eae (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep.. 
10, 572, Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 
1880" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 
va a p.,. 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 
ee 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep.. 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10 
1888" (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, 


‘Rep., 12, 973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 
eae 581; eaten 


eye oe ‘Cleveland, Dem., 


353. 

18386; McKinley, Rep. 
‘2. Bra Proh., 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 

1904 east Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, ree 


23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607; Debs, .Soc., 
Dem., 22, 071: Taft, Rep. 
670; Debs, Soc., 239. 
, Wilson, “Dem!, 22, 631: Taft, 388 


: Harding, Rep., 

986; Debs, Soc., 988: 

1924 (Pres. Pe diane, Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445; La Follette, Prog. & Soc., 4,979. 

aver tah i Hoover, Rep., 68,860: Smith, Dem., 


- 1932" ‘(bres.). Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
a ach 54, 319; Thomas, Soc., 1/376; Foster, Com., 


133 
pase (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 69,702; Landon, 


Rep., 54 ,014; Lemke, Union., 442; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
, Lega: ‘Browder, _Com., 52 


. Florida 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 


Roos., 
De 


1940 


Dewey, 


*} Gilchrist. . 


Franklin . 
Gadsden... .| 


Highlands . 
Holmer 


Madison. 
Manatee. 


Co) AL 


Santa Rosa. . 
Sarasota... .. 
Seminole. ... 


bet ett bel OO kT et 


2, 
1,699 
339,377 


|; Washington. : 
Totals. . 143,215} 359,334 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included, no se! 
rate tabulation. . 


1944 A Oaveryer=Ceyewells Dem., 361,007; Ack 


Rep., 
=1944 “o. Dem., 335,68 


8. Senator)—Pepper, 
Draper, Rep., 


135,258. 


PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA 


1872. (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, a 
Grant, Rep., 17,76 ra ee 4 
ATS (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, 
849. The figures are those. of “the Returnit 
Beard. The State Supa Court aBave T. 
94 majority. ~ 
Hancock, Den., . 
Poe at aee, 27 964: Ga 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, mecab 
Rep., 28,031; St. John, Proh 


Willkie, 
ae {|190 


1880 (Pres. BE 
31,766; Blai 
2 or ts 


1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 26,659; Fisk, Proh., 418. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


30, 14: 
People’s, 4,843; Bidweil, Proh., 570. 3: 


1900 (Pres.), Sersan, Dem., 28.007: 

Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh!, 2,234; Mek 
4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,046: Roosevelt, Ri 
8,314; Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2; 337 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104: T¢ r 
o12 654; bere Proh., 553; Debs, Soc. «5 3147, 
1912 (Pres Wilson, Dem., 6,417; 

279; Roosevelt, Prog., Boot i geen Re 
ror (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,. 55,984; Hu nes, Re 

14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4 855; Benson, eee Ree 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 90,515; Ha: 
» 44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5, 124: peste 


ag 1034 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., ea 083; Coolidge, a 


0,633; LaFolette, Prog. ns 8,625; 
i Hee Sire Amer., 2,315. 
28 (Pres oover, Rep., 144,168; 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4036; F iF a Smith 
Ad oe un Roosevelt, Dem., 
70; Thomas, Soc., 
Roos avelt, 


'’ Rep., a8, S 


* 


Tagg 
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721) 5 69 
; 1912" (Pres.),. 


ie Georgia 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 198 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey. | Roos.. | Willkie, 
F Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
' Appling,.... 1,318 383 1,514 312 
Atkinson... . 766 9 703} 66 
763 213 821 97 
478 24 557 30 
1,307 283 1,313 203 
490 125 668 164 
1,513 257 5 
1,915 504 
1,046 163 
1,481 215 
5,352 1,354 
815 {189 
5: 122 
1,381 226 
68. 85 
1,921 253 
909 135 
1,330 62 
736 28 
556 74 
653 132 
3,331 704 
1,453 392 
462 85 
‘ A 8,725 1,918 
__ Chat’hoc’ee.. 100 16 
"Chattooga... 281 
; 1,059 
264 
33 
243 
60 
1,339 
349 
681 
69 
197 
127 
108 
212 
169 
342 
* 260 
2,484 
191 
64 
338 
277 
66 
14 
333 
357 
296 
113 
1,980, 
95 7 44 
1,086 2 912 
695 ,378 634 
324 579 222 
7,119} 31,311 6,033 
787 865 653 
157, 332 76 
372 2,014 
605 623 
212 1,461 
136 1,497 
699 4023 
494 1,840). 
789 2,943 
92 501 
911 1,397 
76 914 
179 1,328 
183} ‘' 647 
122 1,551 
161 622 
249 962 
218 1,599 
73 689 
117 696 
266 1,068 
97 94 
288 2,386 
153 613 
133 869 
39 607 
452 2,316 
133] 404| 
124 466 
101 319 
381 2,551 
211 899 od 
1B 852 
26 care 
/\ 66 605) 
181 959; 
134 . 468). 1 
2.726... 


155 


1944 1940 
Counties Roos., Dewey. Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Milier.!..... 809 54 7 50 
Mitchell... 2,179 223 2,131 155 
Monroe. artes 132 326 3014, 49 
Montg'm'y. 575 90 686 75 
organ. . 1,166 51 484 24 
Murray. 1,375 668 1,399 545 
Muscog 6,498] 1,296 5,392 702 
Newton 2,022 116 512 95 
Oconee...... 570 194 635 177 
Oglethorpe. .. 922 171 818 131 
Paulding... 1,355 770 1,653 770 
919 196 738 155 
730 789 1,124 884 
1,069 152 943 84 
742 118 829 209 
2,698 459 2,693 401 
592 48 478 38 
701 60 730 61 
355 13 324 19 
1,247 181 958 82 
1,159 106 1,298 143 
6,918| 1,124 5,855 1 
94 94 1,291 86 
329 33 471 69 
895 186 1,174 100 
1,076 83 884 58 
2,805 198 3,022 197 
15158 203) 1,084 90 
597 72 600 5 
1,550 161 1,561 118 
832 42 65) 4 
389 6 50 19 
1,215 488 1,246 421 
773 241 79 213 
1,187 142 1,391 104 
1,639 36 1, = a 
1,747 408 2,072 371 
:630 380 1,463 226 
1,825 237 1,061 134 
4,137 673 894 830 
893 34 1,184 38 
3,233 334 176 288 
797 325 791 351 
457 141 723 91 
1,288 760 950 557. 
362 203 2,235 159 
2,753 757 2,859 558 
2,046 142 2,179 104 
2,306 423 2,672 308 - 
449 144 60) 95 
1,094 284 1,112 253 
987 229 1,542 179 
284 65 280 50 
517 148 495 117 
706 156 754 dil 
2,827! 1,023 3,162 991 
1,364 184 890 118 
946 157 1,022 123° 
763 242). 906 147 
1,098 203 936 190 
Totals... 268,187! 56,506! 265,194) 46,362 


1944 FWP RSET RT Dem., 
Proh., 36. Scattering, 9. ‘Soldier vote included, no 


separate tabulation. 

1944 (U. S. Renetor) cra he Dem., 272,569: 
Write-ins. Mrs. D. Shivers, Ind., 4. 

pt "(Governor)—Arnall Dem., 62,220; Fore- 
man, 687; Bowers. Ind., 110. 

40. "iresident) Willkie. "Rep. ., 23,934; Ind 


Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362. Babson, Proh., 983. 


PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA 


1872 Stir ), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 76, Feat Grant. 
Rep. 2,550; O'Conor, Lab,-Ref., 
1876 wre Pi ie Tilden, Dem., 130, 088; reat Rep.. 


880° Cree _ Hancock, Dem., 102, anes Garfield, 


Rep.. 54, : Weaver, Greenback, 96 
1884 (eres. 3s. moe Jand, Dem., ‘94,667; Blaine 
Ren. a £03 ohn, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- 


1868 “tpiee ). Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison. 
R 4 453; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United 


” 45, 


Labor, 136. 
1892 (Pres. ); Cleveland, Dem., 
Tens Tad ‘Weaver, People’s, 


ta, (Dies. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 
94,7 “ing Nat svering Dem., lek Mc- 

, Proh 5,613. 

+ McKinley, Rep. 


129,386; Harrisett, 
42, 937; Bidwell, 


bel 


7\| 35,056; 
i 108 Pres Parker, Bett. @3, in Roosevelt, are: 
e 


ae Swallow, Proh bs, Soc.,. A 
res. ), Bryan, eee -12,413; Taft, Rep. 
““Chafin, Proh., 1,089; Debs, Soc., 584. 


5,191: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980: Debs, Soc.. 1,026. 
16 ere De Wilson, Dem, 125,845; Hughes, Rep.. 
j 225. Roosevelt, Prog... 20, 653; Benson, 


Sie 367, 


3,373; Watson, . 


TY Eon benm, 83,016: Taft. Rep. 


ERs 


y 
u 


1920 (Presi Cox, Dem., 107, 162; ‘Marding.¢ ‘Rep. 
43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. 


a arr (Pres.), Davis, ‘Dem. 128, 200: Coolidge, Rep., 


oe) 


Soc, 3e 
1936 “(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 255,364; Landon, 


0,300; LaFollette, Pro 2,691; Faris, -Proh.. 

, 3s Nations, Amer., 155, 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep. 
63,498; Hoover ‘(anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover- geted. 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Fester, 


Com., 64. 
1932 meres. ), Roosevelt,, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 
Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,i25;'“Thomas>}, 
c., 461; Foster, Com., 


es 942: Colvin, Proh., 660: Lemke, Union., 
“Thomas, Soc., 68. 


Idaho 


ra ray f . (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
aN 1944 i 1940 


ae . 
ary a 


"Counties: “Roos. ., | Dewey, | Roos., ; Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. 


10,667; 13,410 
721 642 


sear Lake, 
fr | Benewah 


107,399} 100, 137] 127,842 106,553 


ent)—Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, 
Soldier vote included; no separate 


: 94a EP overs -cicees Dem., 109,527; Det- 
wallet feo. 8 8,532. 
Co, es Senator)—Taylor, Dem., 107,096; 


Bottolfsen, Re 
a ent)—Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 
es. ), Cleveland, Dem., \2; Harrison, Rep.., 
; Weaver, People’s, 10,520: Bidwell, Proh. 


1896 tsraacy, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Popiilist). 
* 23,1363 “McKinley; Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh. 


> 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Re 
27,198; Woolley, Proh.,' 857. - P- 

04 '(P. res.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc.,, 4,949 
1998" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft. Rep. 
621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986: Debs, Soc., 6,400. 

- “19n2’ (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep.. 
ens Roosevelt, Prog., 25; 527: Dens, Soc. 


1916" (Pies). Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Re 
goBiene anly, Proh., 1, 127; Benson, Soc.. 8.066 
At ies), Cox, Dem.) “46,579; Harding, Rep, 


a Watkins, Prob. 9: Debs, . Soc. 38; 1/8 


{ cue saa a suede. 
Tes. oolidge, Rep., eee Ps 
ie) Sq 60; Davis’ Dom, 24, a LaFollette,| 
Hoover, Rep.. 99, gigs ‘smith, Dem.. 
Thomas, Bote 1,308, 


26; Fos 
(Pres. 


Rep,, 66,256; Teme, ‘onl m., etn 


Illinois 


\ (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


Counties 


1944 1940 


Roos., |] Dewey, | Roos., 
Dem. Rep.* | Dem. 


Champaign. . 
Pe abotiaee ast 


Macoupin, . . 
Madison. . .. 


MeDonough . 
rere 
McLean.. 


Morgan. 


Randolph... 


|| Richland... 


Sangamon... 
Schuyler... / 


peazowell: 


cat Pa 93), gato 


Montgomery.| 


Stephenson: | i 


13,733 ee 17,361 


00 C100 LO “THO 


LOST HOODS OCT CO 


BVOSSR Sn aISRa em 


NON x 


Dow 


wWeowNoD 
Bie epicen ss 


SuSS 
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me “1944 1940 1944 1940 
/ Counties | Roos., |Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, Co é 
Be | Bens | Rep” | Bere | eres] Counties | Roos. ete | 
a8, 387 20,794 22,891 23,059 || Clinton... . Pr 
3.026 ‘496 4:187| °3.659|| Crawford. . - 2652 
4,878 7,790 || Daviess... . 7'615 
3,479 5,701 || Dearborn. .. "908 
5,569) 6,556 || Decatur... . 6.087 
5,909 5,459 7676 
7,356 15,752 17'616 
29, 32,291 79 
9,9 5 14,645 14,433 19'735 
O. ; 28,061] 30,683 oe: 
3/514 4.314) 6,575 8,056 
_ Totals. . .|2,079,479}1,939,314/2,142,934|2,047,240 a aer 
§ 1944 -(President)—Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677: 5,532 
Vatson, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., (write-in), 180. Bae 
oldier vote included; no separate. tabulation. 15,187 
944 (Governor)—Green, Rep., 2,013,270; Court-|| Hamilton 9,071 
: 9! 2, Storm, Soc. Labor., 6,906;|/Hancock... Pres 
Harrison... - zi 
a oae Hendricks. . erne 
7,312; Henry... .. 115051 
A940 (Fresideiit)—Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson, Huntington. es 
(a) Rene itioated statement from County Clerk rege St Se 
tates President Rooseyelt’s vote (1940) should ers 
Mave been 1,168,141, making State total, 2,149,934. pete 
PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS eer 
(Pres.) Greeley, Dem and Lib., 189,938; 11,211 
farost, Rep., 241,944. (87 
§ (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 3,731 
8,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. 45/898 
Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, TTL 
037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, 10,717 
Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Biaine, reyes 
a mee John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 225 718 
> 4 2 
Panreiand Dem., 348,371; Harrison, ,207 S007 
Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, ,993 10,311 
‘oti Crowder, ‘United Labor, “319 8,55: 
dependent ticket, 150. 115 6,613 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, ,398 3,536 
' Rep., het 288; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, ,200 443 
Proh., 25,871 126 1,186 
6 (Pre: res. Bryan, Dem. and Ferg 5: (Populist), +784 5,519 
64, 523; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; ,318 3,709 
icinley, Rep., 607, 130; : Levering, Proh., 9,818. tee? f W751 5,242 
(Pres.), Bryan 503,061: McKinley, ||Perry ...... ,087 4,489 
zep.. 597,985; Woolley. £ Proh.. 17,626: Debs, Soc.,|| Pike. / 1... 267 4672 
aS 1270 
| 904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, > en 4,514 
Dem. 327,606; Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, || Pulaski..... 50) 3 3,472 
Proh., 34,770. ,02 5,832. 
8 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Yash a eb 8,033 
pre CHafin, Proh., 29.364: Debs, Soc., 34. 6,061 
Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep! 6,48) 
$a3: Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc- 2,285 
oH “278; ’Proh., 15, 710. hens 


6 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., . 
: oe ,549; Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., ||Starke..... 3,473 


Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 36,164 
20,480: “Watkins, Proh., 11,216; ae ra : A471 
a: Ghristensen, Farm “Lab., 49,630. Switz’rland. 2,285 

), Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321; Davis, || Tippecanoe. 16,148 

576,975; LaFollette, Progs., 433, 027; Johns, Tipton..... 3,427 4,296 4,173 4,749 

eben. 2,334: Foster, Workers, 2,622; Faris, || Union. . 1,154 1,415 2,009 

} 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., Vanderb’ gh. if 28,417 
(Pres), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Gnith, “Dem., ||_V “ 4,998 6,174 5,716 

be 13,817; Thomas, Soc., i9, 138; Reynolds, Soc. || Vigo....... PETG 
b,,. 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. Byes) 

32 (bres), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, 2,999 
1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67, 258; Foster, 5,456 

ag 15 382: Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 21 

OG iid glee ho? Dats Sh ae apa, See RYE. A 2.3 15,058 

(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landgn, || Wells...... ,898 


1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89, 439; Thomas, ite. 2.74213 5,189 


7,530: Colvin, Proh., 3,439: ‘Aiken, Soc. 5,100 
. ome Totals. . 781,403] 875,891 " 874,063 899,466 

Indiana 1944 (Great) watson: Proh., 12,574; Thom- 
_(Presidentjal vote: 1944, 1940) | as, Soc., 2,223. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 


rate tabulation. 

1940 1944 (Governor)—Gates, Rep., 849,346; Jackson, 

RESEN LAe peeae t,o | eeiih 3, Bae 765; Yeater, Proh., 3 358; Rabe, ive 

yhased Willkie, || Soc., ’ 1,770. 

D ~ 1944 (Uy S, Senator)—Capehart, Rep., 829,489; 
Sehricker, Dem., 807,766: Holston, Proh., 12,213: 

Tomsich, Soc., 1,917. 

1944 (U. S. Senator to fill vacancy)—Jenner, 

-Rep., ag hE O’Brien, Dem.,..775,417; Thompson, 

Pro h., “Soc, none. 

| 1946 (Biosien—Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 

Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. 


-2022|| PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
_ 6,044 |] 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,137; Greeley, Dem, 
* 7.7681) and Lib., 163,632. 


coms 1944 
Roos., | Dewey, 
D - 


Nees si 


1876, (Pres.), Hayes, 


e 213.5 c 
1880 Pres. : Garfield, ‘Rep., 232,164; Hancock. 

Ia ean one Weaver, Greenback, | 12,986. 
1884 (Pres.); Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine. 


63; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, rs 


ep ,463; 
reenback, 8,293. 
oeeey Sight gt oes 261,013; Harrison, 
-Rep., 26 Fisk, Proh ; -'U. b., 2,694. 
ang ievened, Dem. A 
255, 615; People’s, 22,208; Broh., ,050. 
1896 Raines: y, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
305,573; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145: 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 
- 1900" ate Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
_R 6,063: Proh., 13, 718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 
Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
Swallow, Pion. 23,496; Debs. 


Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep.. 
18, 045: Debs, Soc., 13,476 
. eect (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep.. 

51,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc.. 


931. 
16 (Pres.), Wilson,.Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep.. 
, 3,898; Hanly, Proh.. 


3. 
511,364; Harding, Rep., 
13,462; Deke: Soc., 
, 16, 499 


poe ), Bryan 
48,993; Chafin, Proh., 


Eoston, Workers, 987. 
8, hes Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
Rien te S91, Varney, Proh., 5, a96: ‘Thomas, Soc., 


645. 
Dem., 
Soc., 


862,054; Hoover, 
21,388; Upshaw, 
Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 


(Pres.), eS Dem., 934,974; Landon, 
Rep., 691,570; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 
OC., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 


Iowa 
percemientse) vote, 1944, 1940) 
in 1944 1940 


Roos., Willkie, 
D Rep. 


Dewey, | Roos., 


. Gounties 
eed a? Dem. 


062 4,86 
fe 841 4,653 4,649 ,630 
Te Vista 20d 3,993 4,784 4,576 
) - Butl Oleg ee te} ete 2,760 4,848 


Rep., 208, 011; Tilden, Dem. | 


Montgomery 
Muscatine. 
O'Brien... .. 


1,689 
Pare. . . 24.6 3,297 
Palo Alto.. 3,726 
Plymouth. . 2,970 6,085 
Poeahontas. 3,577), 2,60 
Poles sccm 46,072 36,629 
Re aad 11,752 14,007 
Poweshiek. 4,234 4,186 
Ringgold. . 1,867 2,767 
Sac 3,223 ,770 
18,962 18,015 
, 2,978 3,87 
3,369 5 
6,554 
5,2 
2,3 
2,8 


ee 
Winneshiek . 
wootbury a 


Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 
vote included: no, separate tabulation. - 
_ 1944 (Governor)—Blue, Rep., 561,827; Miter 
Dem., 437,684; Williamson, Proh., 2,815; 
witz, Soc., 832. 

1944 (U.S. Senatic)ieveniooper Rep., 5 
963. Gillette, Dem., 494,229; Bowden, Proh., : 
Drescher, Soc., 744. 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 2, 284; B 
Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


1872 fares.) Greeley, Dem. and _ Lib., 
Grant, Rep, 131,566; ace Lab. Ref 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 1 eon Hayes, 

171,326; Cooper. Greenback, 
1880 (P. Tes.) Hancock, Dem., ove, 845; Ga 
— te 204; Weaver, Greenback, 32,32 


Proh., é 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177, 316; 
Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 


1888 (Pres.}, Cleveland; Dem., 179,877: Ha 


Rep, /21 1.603; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Street: 


1892 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; H 
pens 2 219,795; Weaver, People’ Sy. 20, 595; B 


a ees) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Pop' 
Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4 
Meitiniey, Rep., "289, 293; Levering, Proh. 
aco (Pres.), Bryan. an, Dem., 209,265; McKin 
Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9, 502; Debs, § 


Bir muah 


4.183 
114), 31514.” -3°632 
‘975 '059| 4'764| Be 92 
4201] 5,059] -5'317| , 6,094 
2\741| 5,208 2837| 5/893 
3}132| | 2'961] 3.675| —3°'714 
2,749| ‘ 21595] 3/268] 2853 
1,943]  2'64 2,306], 3.166) 
3,119} | 3'959| 3/649; 4696 
31537| 4'341|*-4'218) «5.417 
6.978] 6,413} 8/129 .. 7/240 
2,926] 47335} 3'402|: 47891 
8/434] 61396] 91017 720 
+. 8.56 4453)  4.273|\ 6,630) 
hr 3,9 46 4,552| 


2,742. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 149,141; Roo: 
sie 307,907; aio a. 11, 601; ae £ 


Prog., 243; 
Workers, 4,037. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, sa 
18,936; Thomas, Soc. 
ae ‘aon Foster Com. 


By o2 38 Sut 


60; W 
“ ey 


2 if 
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ep:, 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upsh 1944 
foh., 2,111; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster. 2 


eg Counties | Roos., }Dewe Roos Wi 
" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.,. 621,756; Landon, Dem. Rep “| Dem. fee 
the Lemke, me be 29.687; Thomas. She isis 1021 - 
oly ro Browder, Com.. rman... «. : 1,608 1,386 1, 
Aiken, Soc. L&b., ith 11377|- 3283| sss 3'g80 
1,908 2,493 2,4 2,761 
ec, aol Ol hss B 
sas é 
- 4,187 6,343 5,954 6,541 
(Presidential yote, 1944, 1940) : pee Vee ees 1,702 
. S 45) ,i3k 
1944 1940 Wabaunsee. . 873 2,839 1,211 3486 
= Wallace... .. 292 720 258 748 
mties| Roos., {Dewey,| Roos, | Wi Ikie, eek rate 1,455 5,040 2,051 5,752 
D Rep. |. Dem. | Rep. ‘|| Wichita... 329 604 431 631 
Eis Wilson. .... 1,912 4,248 2,846 5,244 
5,032 3.161 6,293 || Woodson... 999 2,308 1,392 2,614 
3,060 2,102 3,843 || Wyandotte.. 32,914 26,817}, 38,153) + .28,009 
4.731 4,537 5,886 || Absent vote. 2,040} | 4,566 
eis 2.140]. 2/07 2,366 nee 5 ; 
5.547 4954 5'954||_ Totals...| 287,458) 442,096] 364,725| 489,169 
4790] 4882] 5,586 | ¥ 
Foen  —eds| _ 2982 || 1944 (President)—watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
1510 1320 1852) RS Soldier vote included, no separate 
2. "Ra 2 = to) 
een aoa oot 1944 (Governor)—Schoeppel, Rep., 463,110; Lemon, 
1610 070 1,749 Dem., 231,410; White, Proh., 7,794; Tamplir., 
950]. 1073; —_1'062|| ,480Cr, 2-283: 5 
4,101 3059 4670 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Reed, Rep:, 387,090;- Hill, ‘i 
4377 3'312 5226 oer ¢ ate; ,053; Dubbs, Proh., 7,674; » Billings, 
4 5 ect oc ee, 
nits *5r6| Tae 1940 (President)—Babson; Proh., 4,056; Thomas; ©: . 
81453) 8,086] _ 91632] Soe 2,347. \ 
rea 10.911) gers PAST VOTE OF KANSAS ‘ 
6,227 3'937 6,865 || 1872 (Pres.}, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32, 970: Grant, } 
3/230 1.978 4,172\| _ Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. f 
8,224 3,668 9'008)}| 1876 (Pres. is Tilden, Dem., ST, 902: Hayes, “Rep. 
1,669 1,214 1,861}} 78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 
2,283 1,477} 2°753 ee (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., — 
3,369 3,289 31598 21,549; Weaver, Gr ‘eenback, 19,851. 
2,290 2.223 2.639 1882 (Pres. }; Cleveland, Dem., 90, 132: Blaine, ‘Rep.,» ey 
ict 2,366 2'008 2319 154,406: St. John, Proh., 4,495: Butler, Green- 
4,110 3,922 4'989|| back, 16,341. 
5,375 3,519 6,337 || 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 
2,833 2'493 2.802 Rep., 182,904: Fisk, Proh., 6;779; Streeter, United ; 
¥,125 * 657 1,326 Labor, 31,788. 
1,651 1,120 1,774|| 1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, i 
566. 382 611\| . People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The- 
1,057 960 1,037 | Democrats fused with the People’s Party. wo 
262) 489 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and ee s (Populist) ,~ 
3,959 3,145 4,872 172,915: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,209: 
562 783 McKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh., 2.318. 
2,849. 2,472 .3.185 || 1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 162,601: McKinley, Rep.. 
5,339 4,078 5,487 125.955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605 
520 418 600!| 1904 (Pres: es Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep.: 
982 685 1,087 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15, a 
3,665) 2,288 4,273 || 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep.., 
3,504 2,201 4,303 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 6,033; Debs. Soc., 12, 420 
3,754 1,691 4.512|| 1912. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143.663: Taft, Rep.. 
bagi “ee sear saan 845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soe. 
2,827 2,519 3,049 || 1916 pres.) Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep.. 
1,479 8 1,567 277.658; ‘Hanly, Proh., 12,882; “Benson, Soc., 
7,480 6,803 8,143 54. 685. os 
773 554 877|| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, oe . 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
7,282 6,010) 8,382 369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
405) 1,300 2,811]| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem.. 
3,185 2,056 4,025 156,319: LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
1,107)" 576 1,187 || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513, 672; Smith, Dem, 
5,710 6,118 6,844 193.003: Thomas, Soc,, 6.205; Foster, Com, 320. 
5, 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
Rep., 349, 498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 64,520; Landon, 
Rep., 397, 12°73 Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke. 
Union., 494. . ‘ 
Kentucky 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940)” . | tee 4 
1944 °° | 1949 
Counties| Roos., | Dewey, | Koos., | Witikie. 
F Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
EA I= 2,411 3,414 ATA 3,674 
Pe each 1,742 3,12! 2,036 ,232 
2,148 1,40 2,015 1,244 
2,845 637 3,212 758 


i 9'451| 1/457 ; 1 
3'328| 1957] ° 44254) 2,673 
130] . | 6.868 ~ 9.868} ° = 7,322 : 
3490! 2,195} = 4,081] 2,257 ’ 
'915| . 1/483]... 1,961] 1,551 
9922! 1/230] 3,977] 21602 
31292) <. 3/296]. 3,258 { 
092 $76} 2;388 81 
1153| ~ 3\354|- 1/455) -°-3,768 
yi4a4| 9949/9785 2'246 
4.88 A120 5,7 896. 


tela 5,793 
1121959! 13,647) - 14,801) 14,916 
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02 Plaquemines. 


1944 President) —Watson, n. Prob. 2,023; Thom: 
Soc., BSB; Teichert, cree’ ome =f “326. Soldier. ve 
included, no separate tabulation: 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Barkley, Dem., 464,93 
Park, Rep., 378,552. 

1943 (Governor)—Willis, Rep,, 279,144; Dona: 
son, Dem., 270,525; Johnson, Proh., 9. 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thom) 
Soc., 1,014 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 


1872 Pree Baad Aad Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Graz 
Rep., 88, O’Conor, Lab. Ref. “2,373. 

1876 (pes) Sifden, Dem., 159, 690: ‘Hayes, Re 
97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. > 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfie 
Rep., 106 306; Weaver, Greenback, 11, 499. 

ie (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blalu 

Rep., 11 18,122: Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691.. 

1088 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; "Harris: 

Rep., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., ORT 

1892 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 175,461; Harrisi 
Rep., 135,441: Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Pop 
217,890: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,1, L 
McKinley, Rep., '218,171;, Levering, Proh., 4,5 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 234,899; McKinit 
Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh,, 2,814; Debs, Sa 


770. f 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.,.217;170; Roosev4 
Lee 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Se 


3.6 4 
1908 OfPres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Ra 
"235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,0 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, 
» 115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Re 
241.854: Hanly, Proh.. 3,036: Benson, Soc., 4,71 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 456.497: + aaTaing, Re 

a 


452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; 8; S0C., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398, gee. ‘bavis: ” Des 
374,855; LaFollette, Progs., 38: 465; Johns, Si 
Lab., 1,499; Nations, Amer.,’ 1,299; alls 
Comm. Land., 248. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, De 
381,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 
Com.. 293. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., . 580, 574: Hoon 
Rep., 394, 716: Upshaw, Proh. 2 252; 

Soc., 3,853; Reynolds; Soc. Lab,, 1,396; “Oe: 


272 
1036 meres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Lae 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 13, 501; 
Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc,, 627: Soc. Lab, a 
Browder, Com., 204. "| 


. Me 


fodiens a | 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) ©) 


Assumption. 
Avoyelles. . 


90082 
= ® 
aceas 
gB° R53! 
fH 
me. ° o 
aypcde | “lar 


Cameron. .,.... 
Catehoula.....: 
Claiborne....... 
Concordia. ..... 
De Soto. .. Mi 4... 
E. Baton Rouge: 
Bast Carroll. ... 
East Feliciana.. . 
Evangeline..... 
Franklin... ... 


& 
o 
D 
7] 
2 
D 
i} 
fn nal aw 


BASES eh 60 OE ODE, 


ret 


Jefferson Davis. . 
Lafayette... ‘ 
Lafourche 


Morehouse. 
Natchitoch 
Orleans... . 
Ouachita. 


Pointe pales aes 436) 
Rapides... i) 29,832 


1944 | 1940 
Roos., |Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
2,048} 1,039) 3,026 588 
2,044 80| - 1,715 110 
1,945 174; 1,550 153 
683 108}. _ 1,007!) 80 
1,387 265) 1,463) 506 
1,324 195} 1,192 285 
4,423) 784| 6,358! 561 
2,384 153} 3,252! 602 
3,591 538| 3,686 739 
3,450 703) 4,475!) 668 
4,419) 1,572) 5,900 1,284 | 
638 160 957 95 
3,539 550|. 3,217 601 
1,765 803) 2,842) 371 
4,684 676) 4,969) 2,621 } 
3,075} 1,022) 3,439! 311 
4,810 406), 6.062) 314 
3,655) 899) 3,777 332 
VY. Baton Rouge 1,045 87 1,185 14] 
Vest Carroll.... 1,390 581 1,876 362 
Vest Feliciana. . 426 178 633 127 
Es ne ohh 1,403} 881] 2,552 382 
metals... £),. ‘281,564! 67,750) 319,751} | 52,446 


1944 (President)—-Independent yote, 69. Soldier 
ote included; no separate tabulation. 
1944 (Govergor)—Davis, Dem., unopposed. 


194 4 (0. Senator)—Oyerton, Dem., 287,385, 
iz Bese: Resta opponent Clark, Ind., re- 
5 ved 26 votes. 


ry *PAST VO'TE OF LOUISIANA 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 
5,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
Oard. The figures on the face of the returns a-e 
Said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 
B80 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield 
ReD., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 
(Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; RBiaine, 


Rep... 46,347. 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison. 
87,662; Harrison 


ep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 3 

3 epee Cleveland, Dem., 
ep 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


BLT5: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 22,037. 
00 Saergls Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley. 
0, (pres) a \ Pisce. Dent. 47,708; Roosevelt 


Rep, 5,205: Debs, Soc., 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. "63,568: Taft, Rep. 
8,968: Debs, Soc.. 2,538. 
a2 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep.. 


3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,333; Debs, Soc., 5,249 
16: (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79, 875; Hughes, Rep., 
Bek Roosevelt, Prog., 6.349: Benson, Soc.. 292 

‘ote ae (COX, Dem., 87,519; Harding. Rep., 


Bn er Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 

4,670: or aFolletté, Prog., 4,063. 

8 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 
249,418; Hoover, 


at 160. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


ED me 18; 863. ‘ # 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 
Me ' Maine 
; (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
nties Roos, Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


19,078 
8,017 


8,048) 
pees 276 
440,631| 155,434] . 156, 478) 165, 951 

Besa eit cto, Soc, Labor. Fy 335 
ote. included; no sep arate ‘tabula: 
Governor) Hildreth, Rep., 131, nage julien 


783. 
pesto ent, es Rep. 111,520; 


5:709 
21,386 
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161 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE 
1884 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., pe. “eu Blaine 
Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2.1 
1888 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 50, Sei: Harrison, 


Rep., 73, 656; Fisk, Proh., 2,691. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 48,024; Harrison, 
Rep., 62,878; Weaver, People’ s, 2,045 
1896 ‘Uiives: ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
34,587; Palmer, Nat’] (Gold) Dem.,, 1;867; Mc- 
Kinley; Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh., 1,589. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585: Debs. Soc,. 878. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27, 648; Roosevelt, Rep. 
64,438; Swallow, Proh.,-1,510; Debs. Soc. * qe 


1908 (Pres: ), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, 
6,987; C afin, Proh .487: Debs. Cae 1188 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, 


26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495: Debs. Soc., dott? 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep., 
69,506: Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,177, 
1920 (Pres.) Cox, Dem., vig 961; Harding, Rep.. 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, as "138,440; Davis, Dem., 
41.964; LaFollette, Prog., 11, 382: Johns, Soc 


Lab.. ‘406. 
He 12 (Pres:), Sone ,923; Smith, Dem 
ap tee Dem., 128,907; Hoover.. 


166,631: Thomas, Soc., 2,439; Reynolds. 
Soc. Lab., 255: Foster, Com., 162 


1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep.,: 168,823; Roosevelt 
Dem., 126,333; Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas 
Soc., 783;: Colvin, Prob., 334; Browder, Com. 
257; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129. 

Maryland 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940, 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey. | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Allegany... 15,345 15,589 18,456 14,804 

A. Arundel. 10,269 10,860 13,116 ,204 

Baltim’e Co. 6,275 34,047 30,360} 26,652 

112,817| 199,715) 112,364 
,184 2,149 2,067 
3,073 3,284 3,087 
8,999 5,833) 8,300 
3,680 5,360 3,878 
2,755 2,692 fe! 
4,241 6,088 3,953 

11,367 11,255} 10,485 
4,162 2,805) 4,387 
6,751 5,500 6,501 
3,344 3,957 3,082 
2,351 3,014 2,639 

20,400 15,177} 13,83) 

13,750 16,592 523 
2,119 3,581 2,508 
2,673 2,860 2,301 
3,790 4,352 3,95 

t 3,712 3,689 4,36 

Washingt'n.| 11,365) 12,227] 14,125) 11,054 

‘Wicomico, . 5,674 5,040 7,19 4,741 

Worcester. . 2,613 3,018 3,388 13 
Totals. 315,490' 292,949 384, 546! 269,534 


1944 (President) soldier vote included in totals: 
Roosevelt, Dem., 21,317; Dewey, Rep., 13,231. 


wedain Oh 6, Senaior)—Tvdines, Dem., 344,725; 
anda Tr ep 
1942 (Governor)—O’Conor, Dem., 198, 488; Mc- 


Keldin; Rep.,.179,204. 
1940 ‘(@resident)—Thomas,, Soe., 4,093; Browder,’ 
Com., 1,274; Aiken, Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND A 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., .67,687; 
Grant, Rep,, 66,760. ‘ 
+e oe (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep. 

93, 706; Garfield, 


1,981. 
rae Ge Hancock, Dem., 


78,515; Weaver, Greenback. 

1884 (P Cleveland, Dem., a6, 932: Blaine, 
ans i 3,000,° 9; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, 
Greenbac 
888 Sed Preelana: Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 

of S88; Fisk, aes m. Ne 866: Harrison 
if Pres. levelan e: r 
ots “i 92,736; Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 


Proh., 5,877. 
1896+ (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and ee (Populist) , 
104,746: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem.,--2,507, 
Me) inley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237: McKinley, 
Rep., 136, 185; roolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs. . Soc.. 
~ 904. 


904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 109, 446; Roosevelt. 
) "Roped 109, 497; arker, -D Proh., 3,034; Dabs: Soc.. 
247. 


115,908; Taft, Rep. 


Bryan,.Dem., 
a 2,323. 


=> 116.5132, Chain. Proh:, 3,302: Debs. Soc... 


4 


} 


7 
2 


| 


- United Bt eee 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, | Dem., 674; Taft, Rep. 


: Roosevelt, Prog., 57.789; Debs. Soc., 3,996 || 


. Wilson, Dem,, 138.359: Hughes., Rep 
‘Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2.674 
Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., 


aoe Deca Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
ts oyna pe Follette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 
_ Lab., 987 
[928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
3,626; Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc.- 
ny Lab., 906; Foster, Com., 636. 

jae rtereat, Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 
, 184, ig4; ‘Thomas, Soc., 10,489; ‘Reynolds, 

Lab., 1,036; Foster, Co’ 031. 
). ‘Roosevelt, ~Dem 39 612: Landon, 
,435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc.- 
; Browder, Com., 915. 


Massachusetts 
= * residential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


Roos., 
Dem, 


Roos., 
Dem, 


| 4,938 
2315212 
- 90,529 
861 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


AT 139,: 
123, 440 98/414| 1321541| 100: 468 
939,700 


2,780; 

Proh., 973; Others, 266; Blanks, 49,328. 
yote included, no separate tabulation. 

(Governor )—Tobin, Dem., 1,048,284; Gahill 

897, 10s Blomen, Soc. Labor., '5,176;. Wil- 

, 12,988; others, 168. ra 

. Senator)—Saltonstall, ep., 1,228,- 

, 667,086; Kelly, Soe. Labor., 


» 4, 091; Browder, 
1,492; Babson, 


: 1,035, 296. “921, 350 1,076,522 
” (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 


19: 
oe 


____ PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Bra 82 fBre8): am ‘Rep., 133, 472 Greeley, Dem 


4548. 
123 481: Blaine 
Rep., we 24; St. John, Proh., 10,026; Butler 
Greenback, 24,433. 
1888 Press Cleveland, ‘Dem., tt 905; Harrison. 
 __ -Rep., 183,892; Fisk, Proh., 8,701 
» 1892 @ 88 » Cleveland, Dem., '176,858; Harrison 
‘ debi ; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell 
~ Proh., 


sf 6 (Bies.), faryan: Dem. and vecpies s (Populist) 
121,385; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,809 
Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh.,3,060 

3.) Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley 

O39, 147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208: Debs, Soc. 


ae Parker, Dem,, 165,722; Roosevelt. 
t, sett 882 257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. Soc. 


808; .), Bryan, Dem., 155,543:\ Taft, Rep 

ate hafin, Proh., 4, 379: Debs, Soc., 10, TBi 
(Pres. ng Wilson, Dem., 173, 408; Taft, Rep. 

oe we ee Roosevelt, Prog., 142, 228: Debs, Soc. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, Rep. 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058 

» teR0 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276, 691; Harding, Rep., 
681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267 


3824 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ” 703, 489; Davis, Dem.,| 


80,884; “La Follette, Prog. Sea UAL ,225° 
orkers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. -Lab.,’ 1,668. 
1998 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., be 158: Hoover, Rep., 
Thomas, Soc,, a6 Foster, Com., 


: 4 Be Soc. Lab., ae 

Roosevelt, eM “309, 148; Hoover, 
6,959; Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, 
a; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw. 


942, 116; Landon, 
te ee 
30 Soe: 


"Foster, 


.), Roosevelt, . em, 

768,613; Lemke, Union, 
‘11; Browder, Som, 
Colvin, Proh., 1 


Cass 
Charlevoix. . 
Cheboygan. 


Mackinac... . 
Macomb.... 
Manistee. ... 
Marquette. .. 
M 


Menominee. . 
Midland... 


Monroe: ...: 
Montcalm: .’. 
Montmor'ney 
Muskegon... 


Ontonagon... 
Osceola... .. 


Presque isle. . 


|| Roscommon. 


Schooleraft. .. 
Shiawassee. . . 
St. Clair... 00. 
St. Joseph: .. 
Tuscola.’ ... 
Van Buren.;. 
Washtenaw. . 


Wexford... . 
Totals. . 


1944 Guia cree Proh., 6, 
Soc., 4,598: Smith, America’ Fee $600 


Soc.’ Labor, 1,264, 


Soldier “voi 
oie: cae ion. tee 
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Bs ke PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 1944 1940 
res.), Greeley, Dem. and _ Lib., 4 020; 
Grant, Re 136,199° O'C: Counties Reos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
ae Proll az jonor, Lab. Ref., 2.873; Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
res ilden, Dem., 141,095: Hayes, Re itarti = ia 
Ne ee nee Greenback, 9,080: smith. Bean ieekur a aie “bes reid eae Koel 
3 % SCKET.. ..- »ive 2 , A - 
Hancock, ‘Dem., “132. 301: Garfield. Mille Lacs... 2,872 2,798 3,619 3,459. 7 
Rep., 185,190; Weaver, Greenback, ere 895: Dow, 4 oe eee eige oa ape Bie wa 
Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; . Blaine, || MUTT 2,495 2,585} 3,203] 3, E 
( ieps, daiibep, Ste doin. Prob, 1aaos: Suen, NGC ---| 2a21r BE). SRB) Berd a 
ee. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, Se <f Geo weer pieee 2,161 \ \ 
ea a cee oe nee. Strecker) Oeser Tail; 5823] 12'381| 7708, 1gt787 3 
ig92 Basak Cleveland, Dem,, 202,296: Harrison, So ha a oeae Nec 3,886 ; 2 
-, 222.708; Weaver, People's, 19,931; Bidwell, Seue| . Besuke ae ponte mee ; 
1896 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and Steg s (Populist), 8,808 4,402 10,652 5,200 x 
237,208; " Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) | Dem., 6,968: we eel ee eoah decteeg ames c 
McKinley, Rep., 293,582; Pe carton Proh., 6,846. 1642 BT 78,990). 97,093 * 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 211,685: McKinley, pe) Eee se 
© Rep.» 316,269; " Woolley, “Proh.. 11,859; Debs! erg Mammo mere 140 R on 4 
1904 tPres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt. /4,470 6,824 4,687 
Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc. 1,649) 2,584) 4.988)" gees ; 
4908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep.. 63,369] 27,493 68,620] 32,243 | 
"35,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974: Debs, Soc.’ 11,586. ert oem es hae 
1912 (vres.), Wiison, Dem\, 150,751; Taft, Rep.. 1683 4'311 pee 55 4 Px 
a Roosevelt, Prog... 214,584; Debs, Soc.. 8647 13'298 91305 16,027 oe 
16 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151: Hughes, Rep. $307) Siecelg cereeeaamE i 
339,097: Hanly, Proh., 8,139: Benson, Soc.. 16,120 2623). 207h) i oa angie eae . 
, Cox, Dem., 233,450: Harding, Rep., 3'303 5.636 4.553 6.302 ‘Ss 
Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs, Soc., 1,721| 1/296] 2.098] aga 
Wabasha... . 2/482} 41213] 21655) 5,656 
Wadena 1,868} 25653| 2)405| 2,898 
Waseca... .. 2/207, 4,146 2,673) 4.515 = 
i as ae. 5,599 6,014 6,288 6,710 . 
Sh ae ee 
; ’ “* an eS ob j 7 | 067 
pee); Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. Winona..... 6117| 8,296|, 7/187] “9,599 1° , 
"Roosevelt, Dem., OTe abe: Hoover: Wright... .. . 3'678| 6/961| 3/9931 8207 | 
2 Upshaw "2888: ep ester || Yel ow Med. 3,214, 3,337| 3,786) 3,964 ; 
, 1,041; Harvey, 7 ‘ 
e) Boose velt Bem. iLole,roe; Landon, Totals...| 589,864| 527,416] 644,196] 596,274 a 
” emke, Union omas, 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, — 14 
"S02. 8,208; Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc.||tnd. Gov't, 3,176. Soldier vote inclided: no sepa- 
"-Lab., 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. rate tabulation. i ta 
a 1944 (Governor)—Thye, Rep., 701,185; Allen. : 4 
2 . Dem.-F.-L., 403,132; York, Ind. Gov't, 9,151. 
BS ‘ Minnesdta 1942 (U. 8. Senator)—Ball, Rep., 356,297; Benson, y 


Farm-Labor,. 213,965; Nelson, Ind. Prog., nomi- 
nated by petition, 109,226; Murphy, Dem:, 78,959. 

1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Brow- 
der, Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 35,211; Grant 
Rep., 55, 7108. 

fs (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 

2,955; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 


p.. 144. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, 
Rep., 93,902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 


1, (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
Ca 1944 
Ry Counties 
| ae 


1940 
Willkie, 


Dewey | Roos., 
Dem, 


Aitin...... 


-. 286. 

18384 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, 
Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 
Greenback, 3,583. 

1888 Mat Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
a Seabee are Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U. 
ab 

1892 epee Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
Rep., Pas 22,823; Weaver, 107; ‘877; Bidwell, Proh., 


14,18: 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and scone (Populist), " 
130,735; McKinley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, pee 
, Proh., 4,339; Soe Gold Dem., 3,222. ee . 
4 3,257 |! 1900 (Pres.), Dem., 112.901:’ McKinley, a 
med see 190,461; PAvoolley, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc., in 
3.0 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt. © 
apogee 5651; Swallow, Proh., 6, 1352: Debs, Soc,, : 


1908 SS eh Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., : 
195.843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14,527. . 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep. - 
dead Roosevelt,. Prog... 125, 856; Debs, Soc., 


27,505. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, \Rep., 
179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Proh.. 4 
"1,193; ‘Benson, Soc., 20,117. Pry ; 

1920: (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, ‘Rep., 

aah a Watkins, Proh., il, 489; Debs., Soc., 


eT Be : 
fligo4 eles, Je Coolidge, Rep., 420; 759: LaFollette. 5 
Progs., 339,192;. Davis, Dem., 55,913: Foster. 
|| Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soé,-Lab., 1,855. Ly 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. « 960, 977: Smith, Dem., 
_ 396,451; Thomas, Soc., 6,774; Foster, Com.. 
4,853: Industrial, 1,921. : 
9) 1932. ee Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover. 
) Rep... 363 3,959; Thomas, Soc., 25,476: Foster. 


rE ; 4) > ae 


164 


Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; ‘Landon, 
50,461; Lemke, Union, 74,296: Thomas, 

Ci 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Spr 
961. é 


Mississippi 
© (Presidential yote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 > 1940 -« 


Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
7 . Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


1,431 72 1,869 166 
2,569 88 2,934 133 
348 25 1,435 64 
1,990 25 2,049 63 
80 16 935 24 
2,119 119 2,974 234 
2,00 39 1,598 
1,360 21 1,408 38 
1,762 42 1,764 59 
1,066 46 1,212 66 
| Blam) & 
1,605 , 
48 1,232 103 
2,234 40 2,440 137 
2,320 22 2,335 49 
1,615 18 1.419 52 
1,469 52 1,491 4 
‘ 61 3,075 228 
1,137 43 aoe rH 
1,025 1 5 
1,239 14 354 
6 80 | ~ 1,550 198 
5,458 265 5,577 635 
9,575 215 9,917 538 
tg 20 2,041 38 
‘Humphreys.. 1,103 4 1,061 20 
frame | a0 | ot] ae) pe 
a if, ; 
& 2,496 2 2,124 171 
ees f 1,610 16} 1,715 35 
681 5 802 
1,305 57 1,289 38 
4,563 110 4,517 242 
1/309 26 1,422 42 
2,041 26° 2,188 65 
1,043 Pf 1,148 55 
5,653 168 5,936 303 
1,456 30 1,218 37 
2,736 2,802 18 
3,279 52 3,814 120 
2,200 23 2,404 111 
2,380 49 2,332 97 
1,969- 47 2,268 147 
1,805 28 2,038 66 
Ta 2,415 17 2,083 45 
1,349 23 1,403 48 
1927 81 3,263 94 
1,286 23 1,509 44 
2,869 60 2,880 T7 
2,448 31 2,495 41 
934 36 1,152 61 
1,821 28 1,951 80 
1,798 22 1,988 45 
2,093 36 2,022 88 
twigs 775 20 828 18 
2,738 56 2,956 185 
647 43 2,17) 70 
1,585 58 2,123 118 
1,001 1 1,152 29 
2,331 32 2,110 35 
2,105 28 2,377 30 
666 5 747 18 
2,403 25 2.316 . 40 
2,432 31 1,826 27 
972 32 802 28 
2,546 32 3,071 71 
2,377 28. 2,288 33 
1,405 12 1,609 
2,43 59 2,248 63 
1,366 171 1,46 159 
6 il 795 1 
2,054 73 2,609 108 
1,170 26 1,206 | * 
3,018 101 3,048 192 
1,5 6 2,3 292 
1,302 16 1,388 Age 
1,468 43 1,596 87 
7 17 94 46 
1,757 15 1,979 26 
1,525 28 1,555 5! 
2,200 27 2,390 45 
- Totals.... | 158,515 3,742 |168,252 |(a)7,364 


. 4) 19a4aR (Ptesident)—-Reguiar Democrats, 9,964; In- 
; dependent Republican, 17,859. Soldier vote in- 
_cluded, no separate tabulation. 

1943 (Governor)—Bailey; Oem., election without 
opposition. if 
spree, UO. 8. Senator)—Hastland, Dem., 51, 355. 
ra 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 103. 

ny (a) Una Independent ‘Republican vote, : ~4,550. | 


fot ok Na! 


, 


“United States— 


Com., 6, 101; Coxey. Farm, Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, i 


“PAST vo “ 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, 
. 82,175. y 
18%6" ers. Dem. 112,173: Hayes, Ri 


1880 (pres.), Hancock, Dem:, 15,750; Garfi 
Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
_— Piss). Cleveland, Dem., 176,510; Bla 


0 

1888 Ypres). Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; " Harriso b 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 4 40,288; Harrison, 
Rep., 1,342: Weaver, People’s, 10, 102: Bidwell 
Proh., 995. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s eopulietl d 
63,793;> Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Mec-- 
Kinley, Rep., 5,123: Levering, Proh.; 485. ' 

fas oe ), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley. © 


1904 ° ePRee.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Rooseve! 

Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. — a 

eee ar Fes; ), Bryan, Dem., 60, 287; Taft, Rep 
: Debs Soc., 978 


: 21 
1820, (bres. Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Re 
576; Debs, Soc., 1.639. 
1924" ‘tes.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolid 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. 
ae g Pres.) Smith, Dem., 124, 839; Hoover, Ret 


1982) Ore Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
5,180; Thomas, Soc., 


686. 
1938 Paros’), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landor 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands factior 
1,675; total, 4,435 Thomas, Soc., 329 4 


Missouri 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


Counties Roos., 


Atchison. ... 


Caldwell... .. 
Callaway.... 
Camden..... 
Cape Girar. . 
Carroll yrs 
Carter. 22.4 
Cc 


eedsr AL Gs 


Coo 


‘Knox. 
Laclede 


y2ls 


coln...,.-| 3,778 
Linn. eel 
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1944 1949 : 
~ : ees (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, Rep. 
00s,, | Dewey, |. Roos., | Willkie. || 1,162; Jatkins, Proh., 5,142; Debs, Soc. 
nee cies Avy ve 20,242; Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,291 3 ¥ | 
nt ~ <P: 1824 (Pres,), Coolidge, Rep., 648/486: Davis; Dem : 
4,697 4,633) 5.298 | 572,753; LaFollette, Progs., 84,160; Faris, ‘Proh., 
3,520 3.312 £063 | Gey oe Soc.-Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 
a 557 2'405 Bese 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080: Smith, Dem 
sie 2078] 1,748 $62,562; Thomas, ‘Soc., "3,739; Reynolds," Soc... 
3510 Tage 3/882 || 1532 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1/025,\406; Hoover.” 
epee 3'609| 3'113|  3’971 || Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., ‘16,374; | Upshaw, : 
Load 4:362| 31073 | 2 aery Nae Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 9 
etd ae er vone 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, E, 
g.ba7- $205] gioza|| BaP» PUL OL; Lemke, Ulm Wes, Thomas, 
2.896 2'376 e + o. 3 yin, roh., . rowder, om., - 
4108 aor face 417; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. _ 
eee 6.985| 6.256) 8/064 ; 
od Montana ; 
¥ ass! 82 1 
g’os4| 9°335| 3743 (Presidentiz] yote: 1944, 1 , ) 
eres 2,707 965} 3,421 1944 “ : a ide 
4'333| 9,391] 6,011 f x) eee 
tees ats ween 2 ope | Coun: Roos, Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie,’ , Bi 
wan’ 31180 47780 319 | a em. _| Rep. em. ep. ya ae 
WEA 3,35 .742) 3,707 |) B eaverhead 1,263} | 1,556 % 
eeea 4,635 2,545 || Bis-Horn. .. (289 1'30a Y'o26 tae. ; 
be eed 5,554)! Blaine... ... 990] 2,129 1,165 2 a 
eh 752| 2,367 || Broadwater. 76 "854 "755 oe 
3106 oe 3,$28 |} Carbon..... 2,126] 2,678) + 2,421 ae 
Mel OR pn SGBhn deals Carter. <i. 507 73 "B56 pe 
eae 1159) 3,319 || Cascade 6,372]. 13,637|. 6,443 ie 
094), ° | 3,786 3,399 || Chouteau. - 1,220 1213] 1,235 af 
122 2,406) 1,187 || Guster...1 1 1/830|- 2782) 2,617 a 
841} ~ 2,419) 2/291 || Daniels. 680] 1,086 "807 : 
7,050} 5,334) 7,792|| Dawson... 1,549} 1,765} 1612 - a 
306} 2,859} 3,950 || Deer Lodge 27176 ‘916 397 (7° ee 
7,320 8,132 8,687 || Falion...... 870 686 "925. 4h ae 
2,214) 2,098 2,790 || Fergus... . 2,229 3,873 2,706 re 
64,131] 52/380} 66,909 || Flathead. -- 3,6C8|  41066|° 5,217 403 +54 
6,922} 7,998 7,336 || Gallatin. . |. 3'479| 3,120 4.718] 3.430 | 7 
1,526) 1.998] 1,732 || Garfield 478 553 64 "625 et. 
2,058} 2,435} 2,329! Glacier. 2,142| 1,228} 2,399} 1,352 “ 
goose 3,995} 7,899} 4,401 || Gold’n Val'y 266 395 351 402 ¥ 
1,110 2,806 1,589 || Granite. 574 702 917) 784 _? 
1,934 (028) 2,467)! Fin. 251! 2,986] 1,646 700] 1,842 x 
5,079] 6.725] 6,055) Jefferson... - 803 797| 1,259 830 Ge 
2 LARS 3,080) 1,041) 3,595) Judith Basin] —_1,049 691 215 670 A 
3,262 3,743 4,080 || Lake....... 1,750 2,265 2,379 2,718 PhS 
‘es 2,499 1,497 3,167 || Lewis&Clark 4,737 4,482 5,814 4,762 = 
3.916] 4,497) 4,730 || Liperty.... . 440) 393 550 434. 
5,171 271 5,443 || Lincoln... .. 1,445 1,109 2,150 1,250 . 
irae 3,017 914| 3,403 || Madison... - 1,022] 1,278] 13674| 1,557 vee 
2/900] 2,882] 3,817 || McCone..:: 763 526 928 529 i 
2,171 2,991 2,735 || Meagher... . 482 509 621 520 1a 
4,281] 3,518] 4,818 || Mineral... | 401 380 645 402%) pre 
1,444) 1,702) _ 1,807 || Missoula. .. 5,558] 5,371] 7,747) 5,640 + ae 
mat 2;116| 4,413} __2,727| ~ 5,096 || Musselshell. 11342] 7/004] ~=-1/807| 1,086 oer: 
. Louis Cy.| 204,687} 134,411} 233,338) 168,165 || Park... 2,245] 2396 2,838 1433 ee 
ts ‘ ys Petrol : 23 : 4 31 ‘7 
“Fotais....| 807,357| 761,17:| 958,476 871,009!) Phillips aaeh 7 1.ebeh tae) aaa A 
44 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,750: Watson, || powder nRiv.| "478 bs0| geil eas : 
., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 221.* Soldier owell 1,527 1,100 1,765 1,116 ‘i 
fhcluded; no separate tabulation. Prairies... 468 "598 "pb4 "597 ie 
}1944 (Governor)—Donnelly, Dem., 795,059; Brad- || Ravalli.. ||: 1,926 2,342 2,773 2,483; % 
haw, Rep., 762,741. _ || Richland. |: 1/777 1,347| ~ 2/095] 1,497 es 
944 (U. S. Senator)—Donnell, Rep., 778,778: || Roosevelt... 1,848 1,281 2,418 1,503 i" 
ttrick, Dem., 776,790; Preisier, Soc., 3,320: ||Rosebud.. 11114]. 15154] 13399] © 1/252 - “2 
Soc. Labor, 215. - Sanders. ... 1,184 1,070 1,634) ~ 1,088 " 
40 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, || Sheridan....] 1/713} - ~ "791| 2708 892 
h., 1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. Silver Bow..| 13,228] 7,610) + 17/467| 7,932 - 
is Stillwater: || 934} 1/201 1/201 1/255 ; 
Past VOTE OF stIssOUR 7 eee 
Dem. and Lib., 151,434; || poole 77 : ‘ : , . 
Bri, Hep. , 119, 116 O'Connor, Lab. Rep., 2,420. POO. - 21) LSB). AAI) RRA ee ne 
Valley... 2,196] 1,341 3,493] 1,597 ges 
Wheatland. . 733 767 948 786 Ve 
ee. Ege ; Wibaux. . 425 432 576 461 "4 
(pies), yeland, Dem. 23,088; Blaine, ellowstone. 8,140 a 8,706 Es 9,086 8,479 : 
D. ; St. John, Proh., 2,153. : 5 
'(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, , Fotals... j 112,556 ad 93,163 145,698 99,579 
pe 22 Fae Fisk, Prob., 4,539; Streeter, U. aoe Cree eet) st noraa, Soc., 1,296; Were 4 
ij .619. roh., 3 i : o 
| (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188: Harrison, fiapatations ober Daa ceeee sn 


P| 

oh., 4,331. 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
3,576; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,363; 

niey, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, 
(Pres,)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, || 

p., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


res!), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Rooseveit 
321,449 

res.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 
+ Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 


lem., 398,025; Hughes, (Rep. 
:, 3,884; Benson, Soc., 14 L2~ 


918; bese Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, || « 


: Swallow, Froh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., |} 
: i = 


es Proh.,~ 5: 
| 1896 (Pres. 


- || 1994 


1944 (Governor)—Ford, Rep., 116,461; Erickson. 
Dem.; 89,224; Miller; Proh., 960. 

1942 (U. S. Senator)—Murray, Dem., 83,673; 
Rankin, Rep., 82,461; Miller, Proh., 2,711; Helter- 
bran, Soc., 1.669. 

1940 President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, 

Proh., 664; Browder, Com., 489. 


|. PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 
4892  (Pres:), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell. — 


49. La : 
), McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 
“and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., 186. - 
1900 (Pres,), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,445; Woolley, Proh., 298: Debs, Soc., .708. . 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., 
713; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs..Soc.. 5,676. 


* 


i 


1908 Pres.) ete} an, Dem., 29.326; “Taft. Rep 
33 ss hafin, pron. 827; Debs. Soc., 5,855. 

leo ‘Wilson, Dem.. 27.941: Taft, Rep 

_ Roosevelt. Prog.. 22,456; Debs Soc | F 


Saunders. . 

es. Wilson, Dem., 101.063; Hughes. Rep. 
5), Meo rov., 298: Benson, Soc.. 9.564 || Scots Bt ft, 
57,372; Be eee Rep., 


-Lab. i2 

Coolidge, Rep., 74, 138; LaFollette. 
1,105; Davis, Dem.. 33,805: Foster, 

, 357; Johns, Soc. -Lal 
a Hoover, Rep., 113, 300; Smith Dem., 
8.5787 Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 563. 
1932! (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127, 286; Hoover, 
8,078; era 18 7,891: Foster, Com.. 

Li 


329.880) =363,677| ana 
Totals....| 233,246| 329, i 52, 
ste a = = 


: : 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no se 
“(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) Big a a te aa at f 
1944 1940 1944—Nebraska overwhelmingly defeated @ pri 
2 ____ sid posed statewide prohibition act. A 
 Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, Tad id ae ar igg ebekgec Rep., 410,136; Olse 
* em t 3 
1942 (U._8. Sehator)—Wherry, Rep., 186,204 
May, Dem., 83,763; Norris, Ind., 108,151. | 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA as 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dez 
and Lib., 7,812 ? at 
1876 (Pres. ), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rer 
31, Cooper, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, et 


’, Haneock, Dem., 28,523; go 


Weaver, Greenback, 3.950: 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., ibe 391; Dia 
Rep., 76,912: St.;Jghn, Proh:, 399, 

1888 (Pres.), Clevelfhd, Dem., 86 S49 Harriso 
Rep., a 425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter 
Lab., 4,226. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,943: ae 


oo Or aas .227; Weaver, People's, $3,134; Bid 
TO: 
a spies: fargek Dem. and’People’s (Pop! 
999: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2 
Maitiey. Rep., ‘103, 064; es Proh.. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114, 


,558; Swallow, Proh. a 
1908 (Pres.), Eryan, De 
126,997; Chafin proks. 
1912 "(Pres.), Wilson. Dem), 109,008: Taft, 
54,029: Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614: Debs, Soc., 10,1 
1916 (Pres), Wilson, Bee - 1 327: Hi ghe; 
117,257; Hanly, 


1,5 = 

1928 “Pres.); Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, D 
197,959; Thomas, Soc., 3,4 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., gon eeaih Ho ! 
Rep., 201 177: Thomas, Soc., 9.8 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 3 F454 Land 
Rep., 248,731; Lemke, Union; 12, 84 po 


Nevada ua 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) » 
1944 


Counties | Roos., | Dewey, |. 
Dem. Rep. 


1,046 
7,350 


“1944 (Presi ent) —Soldier' vote included::n 
nate dabule ba b) er vote cluded om 


1944 . = : 
Mslone a “Bepaton. see 
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‘man, Rep., 16,1 A Reps. 103, 629; Thomas, Soc., (947; Foster, Com., 


7% 
PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 1936 (P. 
te ), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,46 
“1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem Rep., 104,642; Lemke, Union, Pietie Sookie 


and Lib., 6,236. Com:. 193. 
| 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep. o 
1880'(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep.. New Jersey 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; (Presidential vote, 1944, 1 
,193; Butler, Greenback, were or FF sees 
ms 8 (Pres.). Cleveland, Det. 5,149; Harrison‘ i9tt Like 
A ; Fisk, Pro 41 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep..|| COUDte® | Roos.: | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
“aM ii; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 89 bows Rep. est se Past 
n, Dem., and People’s (Populist) || atiantic..... 28,972| 25,593 
1900, MeKinley, Rep.. i, ate a Bergen... .. 76,350 143.336 Febat 13 388 
3.8 yan, cKinley, Rep. Burlington. . 22,623 18.765 26.574 215161 
1902 eres, )s Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep Camden..... 85,691 42,197 84,837 43,480 
1908 (P Debs. noe 925. : 
res ryan, Dem., 11,212; af J 
10.775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. Saget 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7, 986; Taft, Rep., 3,196: 

Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 

1916 (Pres. b Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep. 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348: Benson, Soc., 3,965. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 


sek = 864. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; L 
Prog, 9,769; Davis, Dem. 3,909 rita 
Bra. ae :),, Hoover, Rep., 18, 321; Smith, Dem., 
032 Be rs. Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 


2,67 
2 1958 Mere.) Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; L 
Rep., 11,923. oermt 


Totals,...| 987,874] 961,335)1,016,404) 944,876 


1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 6,939; 
ace National Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 


3,358. 
Soldier vote (included in totals)—Roosevelt, 


New: Hampshire 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


' 1944 1940 95, tics Dewey 64,748. 5 

bp SR ek) 2 Se Soe ee ew Jersey voters defeated a proposed 

Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkic,||Tevision of the State Constitution. Bag es 435: 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ae (Oe a ae: 

Seka See Se aS Se . S. Senators: to fiill vacancy)—Smith, 
ene aeee ie oe 6,115 ae ery tt Ah cel eee Re ute Nat'l 
‘arroll.... 4 i a k TO. i utterwor Soc. Labor, 1, 97: 
Cheshire. .... 7,098 8,334 6,916 8,302 Riger, Soc., 1,593. ‘a ¥ 

7 =e 8,709 6.209 10.100 6. 1943 (Governor)—Edge, Rep., 634,364; Murat) 

¢ 8,743 10,947 ¥,76 11,478|| Dem., 506,604; Butterworth, Soc. La b., 4,587; Wil- 
ill’boro’gh 42,306 25,921 42,580 26,20 kinson, ‘Soc., 1,563; Binns, Nat. Proh., 2/074. 

e! ac 13,382} 14,599 14,692 14,923 1940 (Eresident)—Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Rockingh’'m..| * 13,170 17,144 14, 16,223|| Soc.,. 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
tafford..... 12,497 388 847), , 
Sullivan..... 5,972 5,935 5,872 5,583 PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 
Miran’ 5-21 119,663| 109-916| 125,292] _110,127|| 1972 (Ere*; Grant, Rep.» 91,056; Greeley) iam. 


76, 

. Eres.),: . Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 

1880 (eres) Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, 
Rep., 120, sep Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 

1884 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, 


1944 Fees Sharh, Soc., 46. Soldier 

ieiie in included; no separate tabulation. 

met (Governar)—Dale, Rep., 115,799; Powers, 
m., : 


Betley er areas rere pte Rep., 133,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 

’ 3 Teen ; 

se PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 1888 ere. VEGA. Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 
Rep., 44,360; Fisk, Proh., Ke 


‘1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 
: ep.» 37168; O’Conor, Lab. Ref.. 100; Black. 


Pro. 
ww ote res. J Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep.. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
& Bes Goat Weaver, Greenback, 528: Dow. 
TO. 
1884 aay. ~ Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep.. 
‘peck Boa St. John, Proh., 1,571: Butler, Green- 
| back 
| 1888 (Pres, ), Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison. 
i 6~Rep., 45 oe 8; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 
i. Labor, 
; gee (Bres. d, Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 
Rep., 658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell. 


Po07, 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s atone dg 
~ 21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; c- 
Kinley, Rep.. 57,444; Rete ine mee > 
1900 Pres.), Bry Dem. 48 cKinley, Rep. 

58,108: Saat De 1,271; Debs, Soc., 790. | 
| ea (Pres.), Parker Dem., 33, 905; Roosevelt, Rep. 
a “saan Swallow, 749: Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
191 (Pres es.), wate ems 33,655; Taft, Rep. 

"OS, 149; Chafin, Proh,, 905; Debs, Soc., 1/299. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, Rep. 
15 on: Roosevelt, Prog., 17, "194: Debs, Soc., 1,980 
916° (eres) Wilson, Dein., "43, 781; Hughes, Rep.- 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., 1,318. 
0 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep. 
a 06: Debs, Soc., 1,234. 

Pres.), aes aos Le ek Davis, Dem., 


1892 thes Ne, Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison. 
Rep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 

1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’ ‘Ss (Populist). 
133, Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378: 
Meitinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep.. 
221,754; Woolley, Proh.. 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt 
oer. 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc. 


1908 ens Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep. 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253 
1912 fea Ne Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep 
oe ae Roosevelt, ‘Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc. 


aie (Pres.), Wilson,/Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Held 
352: Hanly, Proh., 3, 187: Benson, Soc., 1 

ia ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep. 
611,670; Watkins, Proh. 4,711; Debs, Soc. 
27,317; Christensen, F-Lab., 2,173. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., bre 277; Davis, Dem.. 
298,043; LaFollette, Progs.. 109,028; Faris, Proh.. 
1.660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab.. 


358. 
|} 1928 lla ), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, pla 
926,050; Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc, Lal 


500. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover. 
‘Rep., 775,684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998; Foster, Com.. 

: Bone Te Reynolds, ‘Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw. 

To! 

B24 ( 1836: res, , Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon. 
7,201; LaFo rog., 8,9 ee 719,421; Lemke, Union., 9,405; Thomas. 
8 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. ie 3042 Smith, Dem..| 895; Browder, get 1,590: ‘Colvin, Proh.. 

0,715; Thomas, Soe., Foster, om. 173. 916: “Alken, Soc. Lab. 


se (a 
6 5 malo Dem., 24,505; Tall-{/1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 


oh New Mexico : 
Bee iy (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
AS tir: z 1944 j 1940 
; ‘| Willkie, 
Rep. 


F 
re” 
i 


Dewey, 


aaah, - 
D Rep. 


em. 


~ 42,229 
Tee 589 


~~ Quay. af 
oe ‘Row Ariba. 
Roosevelt. . 


cae ca Totals....| 81,389 
1944 Pea tials, Proh., 
vote, included; no separate tabulation. 
Riva 1944 (Governor)—Dempsey, Dem., 
derson, Rep., 71,113. 
1942 (U. om 3 sepator)—Hateh, Dem., 
Newell, Rep., +» 43 704, 
eS | PAST Ore OF NEW MEXICO 


, io 9Qd2 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, 
| 17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8.347: Debs, Soc., 
he 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, 
31,163; Hanly. Proh., 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
: 920° (P: res.), Cox, Dem.,\ 46,668: Harding, Rep., 
rea 634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 
a (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 54, pass Davis, 
ona LaFollette, Progs., 9,543 
“192 8 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69, 6455" Smith, 
8,211; Foster, Com., e 
32 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ~Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 
Rep. 54, ee ec ata 1,776; Harvey, Lib., 
105,838; Landon, 


pepe 1988 ‘(Pres,) Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 61,71 0; Lemke, Union., 924; Thomas, Soc., 
343; Browder, Com,, 43. 


148. Soldier 
"76,443; 
63,301; 


Gun- 


Dem., 


Dem., 


New York 


- (Presidential vote: 
1944 


1944, 1940) 
1940 


ks? aa ; 
Sa Statn—Blection 


} 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; 


Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
65,726 58,912 
4,404 15,611 
28,218 44,013 
10,679 22,987 
12,325 21,032 
19,708 35,536 
2,894 Wh 5 
4,645 14,168 
8,996 10,369 
6,220 13,527 
4,480 12,233 
4,743 + 15,684 
0,48 32,329 
176,554 183,664 
4,103 11,86 
7,188 11,446 
882 14,896 
, 8,276 14,503 
4,787 10,153 
76 ,02 
11,260 17,590 
13,517 25,584 
3,141 ,049 
5,763 12,629 
740 15,262 
108,972 114,383 
13,202 5,546 
68,137 143,672 
31,008 +729 
152 48, $2: 362 
64, 729 80;507 056! 


Rensselaer... 


Rockland... 


Schoharie. . 
Schuyler... 
Seneca. 


1, grey 360)1,185,426]1,779, 
1 11,158 3) 198, 
393° 926] 612,914 4, 
258,650} 408,747] 292, 
365,365| 259,270] 323, 


Richmond. . 42/188] 35,130 


Greater 4 
N. Y. G... 


Totals... 


1944 fe augers See Ns (Xe 
Amer. Lab., 107,814; Liberal, 3908 Greate 
N,Y.C.: Roosevelt, Amer. Labor, 388, 591; Liberal 
306,155. Total Roosevelt vote, 3,304 s 
pueichert, Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, et 
1 


Soldier vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, Up- 
State: Dem., 75,760; Amer. Labor, 1,957; Liberal! 
220. New York City: Dem., 145,073; Amer. Labor’ 
29,434; Liberal, 2,235. Totals: Democrat, 220, ; 
American Labor, 31,391; Liberal, 2,235. G 
ios 254,459. + 3h4 

Dewey, Rep., Upstate 84, gaa; New York Ci 
66,887. foe "Total, 151,011 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Outside N. Y. C.: Wagn 
Dem., 1,129,452; Amer. Lab., 93,994; Titjeral, 20,- 
per Curran, Rep., 1,673, 381. Hass, 

Greater N. Y. C.: Wagner, 
Amer. Lab., 389,791; Liberal., 8 2 
Rep., 1,226,116. Hass, Ind. Goy’t, 11, 

Total vote: Wagner, 3,294,576. Curran, * 2,898 
497. Hass, 15,244. 

1942 (Governor)—Dewey, Rep., 2,148,149; 
nett, Dem., 1,500,754; Alfange, Amer. Lab., 
609; Cheney, ‘Soc., 17 We Amter, Com. ae 49,0. 
Orange, Indus. Gov't, 2.71 20. 

1940 (President)—Outside N. 3 Cc. 

Amer. Lab., 100,409. Greater N. C.: Rooseve! 
ae Lab., 317,009. Total Rapabyene vote, 3,251 
Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 3,250. 


Past Vote of, New York State 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 387, 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,4 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., gah 949; ech Rep. 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, | 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., eae stad 
Rep., 555, 544: Weaver, Greenback, 12, 37 , 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,15 lair 
Rep., 562,005; Gas. John,. Proh., 25, 006: But 
Greenback, 17,0 fis 
1888 (Pres.). Giavetelia: Dem., 635,965; Harr D 
Rep., 650.338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streete . 
b., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268 
Harrison 
Rep., 609, 459; “Weaver, People’ Si 16, 4 

ube beat 3: Tae caue 
Tes ryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist 

551,513; Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Den. is 

r McKinley, Rep., 818, 838; Levering, Proh. , 16 
1900 (Pres.), Dem. 678,425; McKinles 
Rep 832,013: Woolley, Proh., 22,077: Debs, Soi 


8 
1904” (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 683,981 
ee 850,533; Swallow, Proh., 2 
OC. 


6, 
nes (Pres.), Bryan, Dem... 667,468 

0,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Del 
ils (Pres. yf Wilson, Dem: 


455,428; Roosevelt, Prog 


#  Lab., 4,206: Foster, Com., 


jwise, Dem; "50, “426; oa FS Rep. “ ii 


il evelt, Prog, 10/172: Hanly, 

“a 0: 1: "Benson, Soc., 45,944. ‘ 

‘Pri x, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., 

: nts 71,167; "Watkins, Prob... 19,053; Debs, Soc.. 
3,201; Christensen. F .-Lab.. 18,413. 

eed Pres.) Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge. Rep.. 

; La Follette, Prog.,'268/510; La Follette, 

ee Oe ,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928: Foster. 


er. Workers, 8,928. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., qn, 344; Smith, Dem., 

2,089,863; ‘Thomas, Soc., 107,332) Reynolds, Soc 

1 

1932 {Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959: Hoover, 

__Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc.,’ 177,397: Foster. 
Com., 247, 956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., and Amer. Lab., 


3,293,222: Landon, Rep., 2,180, 670; Thomas, Soc., 
86, 879: Browder, Com., 35,609. 


New York City vote for mayor, 1937 and 1941, 
and New York City registration by years at end of 
presidential vote on page 523. 


North Carolina 
(Presidential vote: 


1944, 1940) 


1440 


"1944 
Dewey, 


Counties | Roos., oe 
Dem... Rep. Dem. 

Randolph... . 7,277 8,768] - 8,455] 
Richmond. . 5,394 938) — 6,53 
Robeson. . 7,278 a Ee te! 
Rockingham, 8,755 3,02 
Rowan...... 9,721 5,862 
Rutherford. . 7,379 .698 
Sampson. ... 4,220 6,062) 
Seotland..... 2,372 303 
Stanly...... 5,499 6,083 
Stokes 4,110 3,376 
SUITY.-/.)a5,-0 7,679 5,116 
Swain....... 2,110 1,505 
Transylvania 3,019 2,251 
a gy yl ne 611 281 
Watong a... 5,729 1,114 
wanes... 23.5,; 4,110 528 
Wake....... 18,050 3,996 
Warren..... ,480 242 
Washington. 1,782 497 
Watauga 3,214 3,954 
Wayne 6,228 1,914 
Wilkes 5,578 9,121 
Wilson 6,480. 769 
Yadkin 2,470 4,392 
Yancey 3,301 2,402 

Totals....) 527,399)” 

1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; 


separate tabulation. : 
1944 (Governor)—Cherry, Dem., 528,995; Patton 


Rep., 230,998. : a 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Hoey, Dem., 53 
Ferree, Rep., 226,037. * yet 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA _ 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094: 


Rep ee 
‘ere “(bres.). Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, 


1880" res.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208 
Rep., 1 5,874; Weaver, Greenback, ; 
1884 (P ve ), Cleveland, Dem., 242,69 
Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh., : 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 148-336; Harrison 
Rep., 134, 7184; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter 
Labor, 47. es 
1892 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harriso: Bidwell. 
Re uae 100.565; Weaver, People’s, 44, 732; mene 
Pro 2, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, (Populist). 
174,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., pe McK: 
ley, Rep., 155, 243, Levering, Proh., 
1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, 
133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. »S 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124, 121; Roosevelt 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., '361;' Debs, Soc., 1 
ws (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 136, 995; Taft, 
937; Debs, Soc., 378. : 
ory (Pres. Ur Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, , 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., *ehs 
ef (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep 
0,890; Hanly, Proh., 53: Berger, Soc., 509 
i940 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, 
232,848: Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 446 
a (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284, 270; Coolidge, 
1,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, P 


3. , 
1932 (Pres.),, Roosevelt,» Dem... 497,566; noe 
Rep., omas, Soc., 

1928 Meret j, Toaries Rep., 348,992: Smith, 


Ba 4 bie Dem., 616, 141; ‘Landon, ne 


Rep., : Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Apes 
11; Yanks, oteicas 2. 


North Dakets Z 


(Presidential vote, 1944, _1940) 
71944 Te 
: oos., | D , | Roos., ; Wi se. 
Cope tlen ss eon.” |. Repoap Dect i 
cee 668 966 83 
eine St 2,922) 3,696] 3,384 
Benson..,..- 2'261| 1.726] —-2,898 
Billings...... 209 3 404| 
Bottineau... 1,953) 2,663 2,469 
3||Bowman.... 609 785 882}. 
Burke... .. Py Herts ened ‘ een 
Pe oe sae | gs "390 10,661 11,911 
5 Zs f 757 
ies oe 339)». 2,184) ‘721 
ivide..... 1.513| 1,225] «1,771 
Dunn, ; 345. 919) 1,374 1,392 
Mddy ac. t i 1,042 974| ‘1,368 
toe yes Se 
opal Golden Val..| “4431 Zool 689 
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¥ 1944 1940 y 1944 ots Sel SD! 5 
unties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie. — | 
ene Dem, Reus. Dem. Rep. ues Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 4 
= Grand Fork.. 7,707 5,668 8,396 7,043|| Clermont... . 7,937 9,125 8,942 9,367 
; Grant ee 410 1,745 627 2,815||Clintom. ... . . _3,713} __7,200 4,964 7,027 |. 
Griggs. ..... 1,228 990 1,464 1,117 ||Columbiana. . 18/796] * 19,976] 22,349). 21,221)” 
: Hettinger 554 1,812 671 2,468 || Coshocton... 6,126 7,917 7,889 8,623 
Es oars 83] 4.397) 887/224 Crawford. “| ss0'es0) 217/ea4] 347'118| 209,070 
: x 42 2,298 5 I ; ‘uyahoga... ,659 A i 
fais Tee 1d 1,904 498 Ki 8,036} 11,135 9,651 11,147 
Monenry: ee 1,934 3,141 2,225 
; McIntosh... . 226 2,682 318 
McKenzie. .. 1,592 1,241 2,440 
ie ak 2,326 2,822 2,666 
i 45 2,504 567 
; 1,850 3,537 2,889 
1,981 1,666 2,392 
7925 1,506 2,435 y 
219 756 266 
2,903 2,410 3,711 
1,307 1,992 1,451 2,349 
2,539 2,505 3,530 3,629 
1,639 2, 1,986 2,579 
1,095 ‘L, 1,298 1,20: 
3,192 4,402 3,584 5,102 
»745 1,070 2,820 1,555 
1,426 1,488 1,894 1,922 
386 1,910 3 2,405 
445) . 673 578 1,167 
439 434 585 801 
1,534 2,852 2,075 4,367 
1,320 ; 434 1,3 


4,747 2,471 5,499 3,051 
1822 5,514 7,669 6,5 

1,557 2,529 1,878 3,335 

3,748 2,217 4,579 2,470 


Totals....| 100,144| 118,535} 124,036| 154,590 


1944 Sitesiaeat— Thonias. Soc., 943; Watson, 
Proh., 549. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulati on. 

1944 (Governor)—Aandahl, Rep., 107,863; Depuy, 
A ee 59,961; Strutz, Ind., 38, 997; Wiley, —, 


sto4a 4 (U. S. Senator)—Moses, Dem., 95,102; Nye, ||M 
Rep., 68,830; Stambaugh, Ind., 44,598; O’Lauehlin, Morgan = yeee|  Fagel aotol Side 
y 4 arris, Pro M 
1940 Pbrctident)raomas, “Soc., 1,279; Knutson, SA aha Tae weet oe py 
_~ Com,, 545; Babson, Proh,, 325. Ottawa... ... 4,941 6,922 5,556 6,872 | 
|. PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA perry =" .:|  Bo80|7'338| 8983] 8656 
~ 1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506: Weaver.||Pickaway....| 5,362) 5,997| 6,895) 5,974 
49 People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- |/Pike:....... 3,968 3,117 4,962 3,165 
crats fused with the People's Party Portage. .... 12,533] 12,284) 12,687) © 11,777 
1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist) || Preble...... 4,872 6,609 5,735) +d: 
20,686: McKinley, Rep., 26,335 Putnam..... 3,145 8,004 3,655 8,946 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20.531; McKinley, Rep. {| Richland. | .. 15,406} 18,065| 18,645] 17,157 
35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. Ross... .. ws 9,928) 11,424) 12,447 ’ 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273: Roosevelt, Rep. Sandusky 6,129| -13,763 if 14,054 
~ 52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140: Debs, Soc., 2,117 ||Scioto.. 17,134| 17,489] 21,926) — 19,462 
“1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem), 32,885; Taft. Rep. ||Seneca. 6,224) 15,137 7,464) 16,272 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553: Debs, Soc., 2,421. Shelby. 5,622 ,084 6,105 7,130 


1912’ (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 29,555: Taft,’ Rep. ||Stark. . 
3,090: Roosevelt, Prog., 25.726: Debs, Soc., 6.966 || Summit 


1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206: Hughes, Rep. ||Trumbull....} $4,312] 25,150! 34,615] © 25,026 © 
Tuscarawas. . 16,184 14,357 19,004 14,675 

1920) fret -);, Cox. Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep.,||Union....... 2,907 6,908 3,947 7,214 @ 
Debs, Soc., 8, 282. Van Wert... 5,046 8,529 6,254 8,656 ~ 
reat (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette||Vinton...... 1,826 2,719 2,404 3,190 — 
4 DOES, = 1022; Davis, Dem., '13,858; Foster, ||Warren..... 5,765 8,598 6,895 8,722 
Wor ers, Washington. 7,023) 11,676 8,584) 13,558 ~ 
; 1928 (pres) ee Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem.,||Wayne...... 9,506] 13,616} 10,748) 13,525 © 
' 106,648: Thomas, Soc., 842: Foster. Com., 936. ||Williams. .. . 3,417 8,738 ; 9,463 
us (Pres,). Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; Hoover, ||Wood....... 8,025} 16,016 9,711; 16,998 © 
1,772; Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc..||Wyandot.... 3,231 6,144 4'206 6,272 © 

3 i: Foster, Com. 


830. — ose 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, Total..... 1,570,763)1,582,2' i) 

Rep., 72.751; Lemke, Union’, 36,708: Thomas. ASAE Eta eo 
Soc, 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
197. rate tabulation. 


F 1944 ame empriyae Dem., 1,603,809; © 
Ohio Stewart, Rep., 1,491,450. a 
1944 (U. S. Senator )—Tatt, Rep., 1,500,609; 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) Pickrel, Dem., 1,482,6 } 
1944 1940 PAST VOTE OF OHIO ; 
Counties Roos., PDewey, | Roos., | Willkie 1872 (Pres.), Gienese Dem. and Lib., 244,321; — 
’ ‘|| Grant, Rep., 281,852: O’Co Lab. 2 
a Dem, Rep. _Dem. Rep. arleck, Prob. 210. nor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; — 
mS...... 3,998| 5,590] 5,007] —_6,18 res.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
Caos 12'564| 21'024| 14.469 opens 330,698; Cooper, Greenback, 3,057: Smithy Pron. 
Ashland. .').} 6'130| 8,994] _7'835, 8.624 || Ref. 1.636. 
Ashtabula...| 13,319] 17,181] 14,454] 18,491 || 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfela, 
Athens...... 7,438} 10,326) 11,449] 11,213|| Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 
Mose] of ag) abet sPTEE|| el Geeee} 
ONG. Sass ; i 05 Pres. w “Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blair . 
Brown...... 4,743| 5,024, _5,644|\ 5.477|| Rep., 400,082; St. Jobn, ‘Proh., 1, 069: Butee: 


pe aie is sa fet a oe SP eaa Peas oe Cores): 5,179. 

Carroll...... Ot . i . Tes. * Glevel Dem., 

Chanmpalgt 5 ek 4,800 7,795 5,929). Pea : ae ae Prob. et 455; Hariiean. 
Clark.......| 22,362) 22/207, 25,888] © 20,6811). “Gmied Tabor, 3. 496. ; ; 5 


t 
i 


Lp es | al a * — 
ee ‘ “ ‘ee 
, a os « a . 
s 
; ims 
: x United States—Election Returns > A a 
1892 eer Cleveland, Dem., 404,11 x a | 
Beno 8.187; Weaver, People’s, 14, a2 MBlawell ‘Ss ‘ NE ts et ee 
s ,012. ounties Roos., | D i 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist) . Denn | Rep.” rte Weeont t 
eee Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858: =i a : 4 ; 
McKinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7.784: Sena - 2,848 1,181 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 474,882; McKinley, Rep., || ROSers.... .. 31209} 3,739 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. Roger Mills. . 2,015) 1,148 
+ 1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem, 344,940: Roosevelt, || Seminole. 7,116| 4,560 
‘ Pas 000,095; Swallow, Proh., 19.339; Debs, Soc.. rh ali. 3,57) 2/89 
. eRs 6,189 7 
* 1908 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., || Re*8S------: 2,119 143 
’ 572, afin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. || aman. -- -. 3,902) 1,49 
‘ 1912 teas Wilson, Dem., 424,834: Taft, Rep.,|/Lulsa-...... 33,436| 42,66 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807: Debs, Soc., || WeS0ner-... 2,373| 3,46 
/ "90,144. ; : ~ || Washington. . 5/090) 6,53 
1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., || © 2shita..... 3,524] 2,70 
514,753: Hanly, Proh., 8,080: Benson, Soc., 38,099. || WOOds.....- 2,426 3,22 440 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep., || ¥°0Odward... 2'152| 31055} « 2806] 3,403 
1,182,022: Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. : a 
1924 (Pres. 2 Coolidge, Rep. ., 1,176,130: -! Davis. Totals....! 401,549) 319,424) 474,313 348,872 ° 7 — 
; Dem., 477,888: La Follette, Prog.. 357,948; Johns. ; eal a 
Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace) Comm. Land, 1,246. _1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,663. Sol- 
1928 (Pres. ¥. Hoover, Rep., i, 21 546: smith. ens dier vote included; no separate tabulation. ne 
‘ 864, 210; | Thomas, Soe.. 8,683: Foster,’ Com.,||oien: Roy Bye tts mean a €. 
ynolds, Soc. Lab., i, 515: Varney, Proh.. Ind. 74; Nagle, ind. My Ind., 1,128; Williams.’ 4] 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 1,301,695; 7 2 (Governor)—Kerr, |Dem., 196,565; ‘Otj “a 
“Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., ve dea. Gaehew Rep., 180,454; Fickinger, Proh., 1,762. Sh ie ‘ 
Proh., sigan: Poster, Gan HSL: Reynolds Soe. || 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 3,027. a 
a ‘3 
: 1936 (Pres, 2 Roosevelt, Dem... 1,747,122; Landon, PAST VOTE OF. OKLAHOMA y 
D emke, Union, 132,212; B oe! P : “ 
Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, ores 0.474: Debs, "Bae, 173d, 122,363; ‘Taft, Rep. 4 
1eiz" Pres.) Wilson gear 119,456; Taft, Rep., 
Oldakionm 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep, 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 1920 (Enbe in con” pene”. Pe ee Re) ‘i 
1944 i946 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679, FO ae 
1994 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 253,798; Coolid in 
326. ooli ge, ‘Rep., ”: 
inca | Dewey] Roos. a2. aa ghaPolletie, Progs. ., 41,141; Johns; Soc.« he 
Dem. : 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046: Smith, Dem... 
7 arab 219,174: ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283, — 
a at 1716 1882 oe ), plvoosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, y 
MOO ate 2/172 € 4 
wae 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 501,069; Landon, - 
3808 Rep., 245,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; olvin, . © 
3'097 Prob., 1 338. g k 
iiss 7/180 TANGA 
6850 Oregon 
01184 (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
"746 : ea 
Counties | Roos.; | Dewey 
ee Dem. Rep. 
hee Baker.,...- 3,116} 2,494 
3'563 Benton 2,830 5,24 
, Glackamas .| 142060) 12/492 
eee Clatso’ 6,03 3,921 
Bteeae.s 3,928 Columbia 5,213 2,696 
23373 ‘008 476|' 4,609 
SEF 1,808 Grook..... 1,145 "932 
Stay ootig 1104 urry....- 678 827 
iat 7,879 Deschutes 3.807 2.547 
oaaes 5,328 Doug ,563 6,134 
Siecee « ,689 Gilliam 567 492 
Fast htt 5 045 Gratt:.. . =! 1,072 1,006 
ree Mena, 2,984 rey .. 997 787 
Bates 1,933 Hood River. 1,960 2,008 
Seles 1,056 Jackson. . 668 8,598 
2,924 Jefferson. .- 297 41 
5,009 Josephine. . 3,214 4,010 
ey 4,866 Klamath... 6,656| 5,969 
es 2,948 Laker. wed. 147 1,008 
2339 : 14:375| 17.690 
Mates s3 8,656 047| 2,801 
2)175 "480|° 6,877 
4175 '234| 2,79 
1948, 1,907| 16,176 
5,660 Morrow "83 mi 
3,910 Multnomah| 105.516] | 78,279 
3,795 Polke. v2. - + 3,318| 3,904 
,955 Sherman. 518 475 
3,301 Tillamook. . 2,634 2,477 
5,322 Umatilla. . 4,967 5,379 
190 Union. . 951 2,413). 
965 Wallowa 1,544] °! 15152 
2,261; 752) 2,723) 1,032) Wasco... . . 27313 2,429 
Be. goes 3/830 Washington 9:110| 9.362 
"602 ler. 414 544 
11,679 Yamhill 5,067| . 5,672 
baci. 2,58) 6] Y -Totals..| 248,635) 225,365 3 
57.812 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc.," 3, eae Watson. 
9,737 |Proh., 2,362. SAE vote’. neluded; no separ TALC 
ts _ 5,876 ¢ 's, é 
__ 21460] |smi ay 1 eee wer 
ed oes | + 5,624 |). 1944. (02S. Senator gk ae acan ay) Pee 
8,53: : Ren 260,631; Mahoney © -192,3 
1942 (Governor)--Snel, "RED. - 220, 1885 ‘Wallace, 


§ Dens, 62,561. 


\ tee? 


a 172. 


e 


le 


~Gounties | Roos., { Dewey, | Roos., Mako 
‘ia ep. 


aps (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, ory 

7,521; Swallow, Proh., 3,806: Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
1908" (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, ead 
62,530; ‘Chafin, Probh., 2,682; Leb, Soc., 7,339. 
is" pres) Wilson, Dem., 47,064: Tait, Rep., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., a1, 600; Soc., 13,343. 
1916 *“(Pres.)., Wilson, Dem., 1 20,087; Hughes, ih 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142. 579; LaFollette, 
Proes.. 6 Foal Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 


Lab. 

1928 (bres), Hoover, “Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, ‘Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc.- 
Labor, 1,564; Fostér, Com., 1,094. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
Rep., 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15,450; ‘Reynolds. 
Soc. Lab., 1,730: Foster, Com. 1,681, 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, 
Rep., 122,706; Lemke, Union, 21, 831: Thomas. 

Vasc: 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500;° Browder, 

Com., 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. . 


ei Pennsylvania 


ies 


(Presidential yote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 


Dem. Rep. Dem. 


‘Adams. :... 5,881 8,787 7,354 8,609 
Allegheny,../ 350,690)» 261,218) 367,926) 263,285 
Armstrong. . 10,202 13,656 12,144 14,524 
32,743 23,555 33,609 24,324 

8,703 388 


8,09 564 036 
13,986} 17,705) 15,407 
5,915 419 


8, 12,081 
3,512] 3,579 ‘507 
47,261] 71,343| 54/931 
44/888] 32/210] 44/939 
18,886] 18,814 19/361 
: 13/315] 13/449 
31/584] 33,007] 29,584 
67,984] 101,577| 79, 
19,886) 1 21/423 


"212 is Eee 
North'mpt'n] - 32'584) 261613] 93°304| 281485 


3} vole (included in totals) —Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewe 


United States—Election Returns — ee 
ee 
1944 1940 : 
1940 (President)—Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2.487; a ae eret ane 
- Thomas, Soc., 398; Browder, Com., 191; Babson.|| Gounties | Roos. | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, - 
Proh., 154. { Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
PAST VOTE, OF vee ted Dem. | North’ berl’a) “ 20.333] 21.295 26,315] 22.914 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 11,818; Greele em.||Perry...... % 725 601 : 
tea Ta ib., >» 2. Philadelphia 496,367} 346,380) 532,149} 354,878 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., F Fol Bebe 1,408 2, v4 118 : 
14,157. otter Sapeieds. F i | 2 
1880" (Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 20,619;- Hancock, ||/Sehuylkill. . 35,852| , 40,67 48,739 43,505 
Dem,, 19,955; Weaver. Greenback, 245. Snyder..... 1,795 5,696 2,478 5,722 
2884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Rep., Somerset... 10,287 16,039 14,085 17,369 
. 26,860; St. John, Proh., 492: Butler, Greenback, Sullivan.... 1,329 1,858 1,626 2,059 
: 72 Susqueh’na. 4,212 8,819 5,383 9,520 
1888 “(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, || Tioga 3,248 10,381 4,434 11,645 —— 
aed 4 ; Fisk, Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U-|| Union 1,704 5,585 2,220 ,612 
oe 2; warnvon, [Wamm--| 80] “ggih| | iedie 
» 1892 Bae , Cleveland, Dem., 14, arrison, arren. . fy i 
aC 35, “do: Weaver, Peoples’, 36, 965: Bidwell, Washingt 6,023 27,615 ga 9,026 
h. 1. ayne..... 2, 8 i 5 
ae es McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. || Westmorel’d 61,057 43,202 64,567 42,643 
and Peoples’, 46, ag Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; Wyoming 1,982 4,581 2,548 .273 
_ Levering, Proh., 5 46-526: B Dene Works 7. 2 38,226| 32, 617 (39,543) ©30,228 | 
P McKinley, Re Tyan, De — ‘ 
83: $a. Wooley. ey, 2836: Debs, Soc., 1,494'|| Totals. . .1,940,479|1,835,048|2,171,035 1,889,848 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind., Gov., 1,789. Soldier 
vote (included in ° totals): Roosevelt, 146,820; 
Dewey, 107,789; Thomas, 528; Watson, 62; Teichert. 
27 


1944 (U. S. Senator)—Myers, Dem., 1,864,735; 
Davis, Rep., 1,840,943: Stump, Soc., 14,129; Palmer, 
Proh,, 8,539; Knotek, Ind. Gov.,.1,989. 

1942 (Governor)—Martin, Rep., 1,367,531; Ross, 
Dem., 1,149,897; Learn, Proh., 17,385; Haluska, 
United Pensions, 7,911; Pirincin, Soc. babor, 5,310. | 

1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Brow- 4 
der, Com., 4,519;-Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518. 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Oe ee ae oa Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem. 

an ib 

1876. (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7.187. 

1880 ‘(Pres.),. Hancock, Dem., 407,502: Garfield, ‘,) 
Rep., 444,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648. : 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Blaine, 
Rep,. 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, 
Rep., 5263091; Fisk, Proh:, 20,966. ‘ 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 
Sree 516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist) . ‘- 
433 228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,000; = 
McKinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 18. 274. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 424,232; McKinley, Rep.. 7 
712,665; Woolley, Proh,, 27,908: Debs, Soc., 4,831. 2 


1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430: Roosevelt, 
Rép., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33. 717; Soc., 21,863. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448, 182; Taft,. Rep., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33 913. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637: Taft, Rep.. 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog,, "444, $94; “Soc., 80.915. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521, 184; Hughes, Rep.. 
703,823: Hanly, Proh., 28. 525: Soc., 42.638. 

ig20 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202: Harding, Rep., 
1,218, 215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc.; 
70,021; Christensen, F. -Lab., 15,642. ‘ 

1924 Gna. Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
Dem., 409,192; La Follette, Prog., 307,567: 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9779: 
Foster, Com., 2,735. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem.. 
ra ee Thomas, Soc., 18, 647; Foster, Com.. ‘ 


_—— 


_— 


1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948: Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,54 0; Thomas, Soc., 91, "119: Upshamis 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, - 
725: Reynolds, Indust., 659. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, ! 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Union.. 67,467; Thomas, 
Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 1889: Browder. Com., 
4,060; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,424. 


Rhode Island 


(Presideritial vote: 1944, 1940) oe ae 
1944 1940 
Counties Roos.. Dewey, Roos., | Willkie~ 


Ee 


Oe em, Rep. Dem. Rep, 
Bristol. .... 6,287| 4,919| 5,987) 95,374 
Kent...... 14.059 13/710] . 14/333 12300. 
Newport... 375| 9,435) 645] > 9882 9 
Providenee, . 137, 216), 87,190] 145,236} 99/434. — 
Washington!» 6,419 8,233] 6,001| 9233 i. 

_Totals. . =| 175,356| 123,487| | 182,182|, 138,653 

ob Ede NLS 


. 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 433. Soldier’ 
510, Federal War Ballot vate—Roo apveitas 


‘ 


; : United States—Election Returns 173°). 
—_— ee  -,0€0€0;(”:20 . ; 
Dewey, 364. State absentee vote—Roosevelt, 223; 1944 (President)—Southern Dem 
= ocra 3 
Dewey, 367. Watson, Proh, 365; Rep. (Tolbert faction), 62. 


'— 1944'(Governor)—McGrath, Dem., 179,010; Mac- |/Soldier vote included, no separa 
te tabulation. 
atl iy S 116,158. y 1944 (UD. S. Resetor): -aeiuistan. Dem., 94,556; 
ee ee S. , sonator)—Green, Dem., 138,247; Sie ote 3,807: McKaine, Rep., 3,214; Hendrix. 
1940 (President) —Browder, Com., 239; Babson, 1943 fas Seating. 1B 2 Dem., 23,859 


-Proh., 7 
PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Der eae AE ee Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem 


and Lib., 5,329. 
4576 (Pres.).. Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, ‘Rep., || °7o4(Fres-). Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayesy Reps 


my 32087; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 1880 Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 112,312: Garfield, *. 
1880" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Re 71; Weaver, Greenback, 566, 
; vale 195; Weaver, Greenback, mh Daw. Prob. oe ee tBres.), Cleveland; Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep.. 
) res eveland, Dem., 12, 391; Biaine, Rep., 
19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 422. || 888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Hasrison: 
HeBs (Eres) Cleveland, per 17,530, Harrison, |/ 1g92 (eres), ‘Cleyeland, Dem., 54, £98; Harrison 
. ;_Fis roh. 38 
A A P i sK, a oe : Rep., 13.384; Weaver, Peo le's, 2, m¢ 
pea sae’ Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 1896 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and People’ a0 ae 
von ae Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell. || 53.801: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824: McKin- 
ley, Rep., 9.313. 


1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
14,459: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc- || 1990. ¢ (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep 


Kinley, Rep., 37, 437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. 1904 is ). Park 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 19, 812; McKinley, Rep., res.), Parker, Dem., 52,563: pa Rep. 
3,784: Woolley, Proh., 1,529 2,554; Debs, Soc., 22. 


‘1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., * 24.839: Roosevelt, eee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 62,200; ‘raft: Rep... 
Rep., 41, 605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 3.965: Debs. Soc.. 100. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., "24,706; Taft, Rep.. 1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep. 
7m 43,942; Ch afin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 536: Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164. 


1912 (Pres.). Wilson, "Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep.. ||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep. 
*. 27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16, 878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 1.550: Benson. Soe., 135. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40, 394: Hughes, Rep.. }}1920 (Pres.), Cox, et, 64, 170; Harding, Rep.. 
Basse wis Henly, Prob. 470: ; Benson, ORs ae | 2,244: Debs, Soc., 26. 
Tes Ox, em., 5 arding, Rep., |} 1924 (Pres.), Davis, enene 49,008; 
es 4 Seer Proh., a oat Daria, ae 123: LaFollette, Progs., ; Coolidge, ee 
Tes oolidge, Rep. avis, Dem Pp 
76,606; La Follette, Progs., 7,628: Foster, Work- ae, CEres.)_- Smith, ints nate crs mye 
2 ers, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 102,347: Hoover, 
1928 (Pres.), Smith. Dem., 118,973: Hoover, Rep., Rep.. 1.978: Thomas, Soc., 82. 
1, aa 22; Reynolds Soc: Lab , ng Fuster, Com.,253. 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon 
2 S 00! i } 
Be en lie bee Thomas; Soc. 3,138: Foster, Com.. || REBy tarar' 1646. (983), “Hambright, faction 
‘ 546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. ‘ 
i 1936 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem’, 165,238; Landon, 
> “Rep., 125,031; Lemke, Union, 19. 569: Aiken, Soc. - South Dakota, 


jLab., 929; Browder, Com ; : 
(Presidential. vote: 1944, 1940). 


South Carolina 1944 1940 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Counties | Roos., /Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, 
"1944 1940 Dem, |, Rep. | Dem. | Rep.) 
i Fy Armstrong. . 4 
soe Dewey, Wilikie,-|\\irora’..:. 1.011 1,163 1,385 1,408 
. 318421 31610) 5,253) 4356 
| Bennett... . 566 4 860 
Bon Homme 1,981 2,553 2,463 3,046 
‘ see | 30 Sy Bea 
eer : ema yo eei:f MATS] 1,003] 1.835) 1859 
y cy R45 aa 5! 32 
| 8 . Xs 928| 1,824 1,384] 2,164 
Beaufort-.-- ‘ amp’ : 208] 13047 416| . 1,733 7 
Dosikcnn.. = 2 Gb we" 657 3 PiMix..| . 2,701] 2;171| “  8,308).> 42,903 
Calhoun sa] 6,260] 1,184) 8.145, 185: || Clark. --..- 1'209| 1,936] ~ 1,624] . 2.622 
Cherokee. as ‘060 aa. ||Clay...-... 1/796} 1,970) * 2,266) ~ 2,4 
Ches 328 ost iigael 1708 
- Chesterieid io ae 2 ee io || Custer. 2. 712} 1:288| 1151; 
~ Golleton | $3) p2oa) aiza7|” BB 
_ Darlington. . 1,808 395 9 1180 1910 1166 2304 
aan 511 913] 1,081] —‘1,35 ; 
719}. 1,483] 1,040] 1,9 j 
961) 1762) 1,443) 2,8 a 
1,122). 1.938] 1/405]. 2,420) 
aR, 9 11090| 1,199] 1,431 
malas 1,475|  2:278| 2/039] 92,9815, 
1,613] 2,067| | * 2,085] . 2,478 | 
381 638 707| ° 1,120 3 
£020| 1,811] » 1,282) 2,279 
1146| .- 12558|. 1,608}, - 2,002 "am 
364) 1,070]. 1,216] 1,408 97 
493 552 670 755 . 
938; 1,676]. 1,362) 1,982 
699| ~ 3.799] 1,103) 5,051 ' 
user ae tae 454 842 6 1,018 | 
213 340) 435 “620. 
731|.0.. 1,217 19|-. 1,578 2) iam 
264 465 08 832) aa 
£156|"_ 42;541) 41,508). £3,551 9 
a te Ee, | aie 
eee 9'356 4 We Ts ‘ i 288. 
eae an 70| 2,356 ies fae 1,635 3.205) 2.048 £081 
aes 3 Fi Ley | Lyman... ... pita Gt 4 
~ Riculand.. a ie u AB Ne Fai | 1,863|= 1,548) 1,972) 4,989. 
i | Ok, .-.b 1,163| . 2'516|\. + 1,896]. 3,310--— 
410))5 , 2,290) ©. 8 2,83, 
7 aah £1912) 31,931) 2,580 
410). 2 544|-. 905] 990 
maha. 40/2161 13, 1eeal oases 18:04" 
Naneanahe: ‘10, i 16, 
eat sige 1,42 080! 1,820]. 2,749 


mie 


i i . . Serine : 
J os 


~ 


a 174. United States—Election Returns _ 1 
{ ; 1944 3 1940 - ¢ 1944 1940 
unti os., {Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
‘ ot. ahaa Rope Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 1 
vow : =o ; 
iby 5,246 4,878 6,603 || Haywood... 2,525 208 3,466 123 a5 
es 5. 1,325 1,321 1,777 || Henderson.. 1,009 2,570 1,560 2,653 
717 1,001 1,054 1,278 || Henry... ... ie 5 5 EY 702 3,307 56 
3,024 2,721 3,750 3,504 || Hickman... 2,223 618} \ 776 644 
9 1,212 1,398 1,732 || Houston... . 976 248 1,093 229 3 
480 562 791 1,094 Humphreys. 1,327 367 1,717}. 377 
23285 2.365 3,134] * 2,975)| Jackson.... 1,407 695 2,046 605 
234 384 *679}| Jefferson. 966 3,15! 1,062 1.921 
300 612 458 840|| Johnson: 45 2,699 4 2,502 
7 683 737 1,238 1,245|) Knox....... 18,482 20,742 20,226 13,877 
‘y 1,640] 1,911) 2,089 ; Lake... °. 1 1,440 5 f | 
r* 1,304 *3,549 1,774 4,644|| Lauderdale. 3,732 3381 6,279 SE 
2,057 2,501 2,608 3,116||: Lawrence. . . 4,662 4,359 3,936 1,877 9h 
: 1,222 1,533 1,565 1,921]) Lewis. .:... 955 252 1,343 368 
Washaba’ gh. 146 139 374 358 || Lincoln... ..|- 3,735 573 3,781 521 
a Robe th oda boncve. ada» ws 302 335|| Loudon..... 1,632 3,147 2,068 2,226 & 
“Yankton. . 2,359 3,313 3,064 4,179|| MeMinn.... 4,435 3,091 5,192 3,901 
Ziebach..:... 354 331 687 691|| MeNairy... 1,712 2,697 2,484 2,550 
4 Macon..... 701 2,322 711, 1,730 
Totals. . 96,711} 135,365) 131,362 177,065|| Madison... . 5,706 1,793 6,154 1,271 
i 2,666 1,761 3,242 2,158 
* 1944 (Pr. eee por idier vote included; no sepa- 3.812 500. 3,132 89 
iG, Mawes 4,814 TAT 4,529 634 
4 (Governor)—Sharpe, Rep., 148,646; Fellows, 532 889 573 i 
Dem. 718,276. 3,385] 3,424, 4,121] 3,253 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 145,248; 2'971 702 3,158] - 
Bradshaw, Dem., 82,199. 42 143 869 106. 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA ee Lens rigs ae 
\ 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison. 1,449 935 1,718 988 » 
» oy Rep.,. 34, 898: Weaver, People’ ‘s. 26,544 771 387 1,068 332 
1896 UBres: = Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 416 761 652 830 
44.2253 McKinley, Rep., 41,042: 4,842 378 3,611 t 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem:, 39,544; ig ea) Rep.. 2,788 1,770 2,91 1,576 | 
54,530: Woolley, Proh., 1,542: Debs, Soc., 169: 1,581 1,880 2 364 1,956 


~ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep.. 


iF -6592.,083.: Swallow, Proh., 2,965: Debs, Soc., 3,138.|| Robertson. - 3,074 622 3,258] °. 490% 
»*.  -1908 ares ), Bryan, Dem., 40,226: Taft, Rep.,|| Rutherford.. 4,730 879 4,207 782 7 
© 67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4, 039; Debs, Soc., 2.846. Scott... 6 850 1,971 1,448 2,187 
sd fae 1912" teres). Wilson, Dem., 48,942: Roosevelt.|| Sequatehie. . 851 417 1,003 401 
ee Prog... 58. 811: Debs. Soc.,. 4.662. Sevier. “FY. 71 4,930 1,181 4,969 3) 
‘ “1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep.,|| Shelby..... - 48,625 10,839 57,664 7,312 


64,217; Hanly. Proh...1,.774: Benson. Soc., 3.760 || Smith... _! 2)107 "887 2244 648 
i (Pres.),= Cox, Dem., 35, hea Harding, :Rep.,|| Stewart... . 1,916 335 2,699 374 @ 


7 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; -Lab., 34,707. Sullivan... .. 6,290 5,223 7,234 4,153 J 
Mes 1924 sere, a ee eae Rep. 3 io, 299; LaFollette, ene boi 4,076 990 3,591 834 — 
et ‘Progs vis, Dem., 27, pton 4 310 5,815 288 7 
pis 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem.,|| Trousdale, | 1,170 131 929 ¥ 
02,660; ‘Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232:|| Unicoi. ‘ 4 1,992 985 1,863 — 
‘Farm-Lab., 927, Union. ..... 627 1,768 673 1,143 
£1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem.. 183,515; Hoover,|| Van Bure: 9 526 291 732 318 & 
Rep., 99,212: Harvey, Lib., 3.333; Thomas, Soc.. Warren. . * 2,560 848 2,323 546) 
4 1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364, Washington. 4,060 6,485 3,565 4,719 5 
1938 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160, 137; ‘Landon. Wayne..... 630 2,185 1,100 2486 | 
ie Rep,, 125,977; Lemke, ‘Union,’ 10,338. Weakley... . 3,434 1.595 31474 1,139 ¥ 
? White... . 2! 1/339 668] +2256 657° > 
T Willamson. | 2,656 602 3,215] |) 450 & 
ennessee . Wilson. .... 3,148 942 3,020) 655 % 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) , Totals. ..} 308,707} 200,311| 351,601| 169,153° ; 


c Veh e 1940 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 882; Thomias, 
| Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, ||Soc:. 892. Soldier vote included; no separate — 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. en gee he 8 
— overnor)— eg Dem., 275, 746; Kilgo, 
“Anderson. . . | 3,476 3,424 2,218 1,852|| Rep., 158,742: fal, Ind., 6,703. " ; 
Bedford 2,651 733 2,499 555|| 1942 (U. S. Senator)—-Siewart, Dem., 109,881: 
Benton..... 1,901 1,195 1,996 858 Meacham, Re 34,324: Neal, I I ‘ig 
Bledsoe*. . |! 798) 15187; 17527] 1,317 Ds eal, Ind., 15.317. 
mighntc cc. 2.836 61198 3'363 47312 ae {President)—Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 
Bradley 1;312} 2.616 ‘ 2,617||Soc.. 2 
ere) ae 0 he : 
annon. 002 : i ‘ 
@arroll. .. 7. 2,077 2,996 2,830 2585 Boer get ON TENNESSEE ' 
Garter... 21! 1,662) - 4,873] 2!171]' » 47938|| 1872 res Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem 
Seen) ae) a Lee Bl anSoecs ae 
jester... ’ a ,015 (Pres, iden: ‘Dem.,, 133, y. 
“Clatborne:. 1, 49 3,426 2,792 2,879 89,596. weno TNE sh E 
PAM. ERE Fee : 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; ‘Garfield 
ere ere 9,708 aege 3095 Bt Rep., 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow. , 
Crockett,..;| | 17421 782| 2/048 733||. 2 roh./43, 
Cumberl'd. | 1.174 1,786 1443 1,492|| 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine. 
Davidson... 26,493 10,174] . 27,589 8,763 Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
eS Bary ae sc eases 1 
ald. , , , ’ by 
Dickson 2/379 600, 2.784 B27|| Rene fae 3 yo eyeland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison. 
31368} 1,190] 31374 961 P-», 130,988; Fisk, Pron., 5,977. 
ett: 75 1826 78 et BS 33, Cleveland, Dem... 136, 594; Harrison, 
657 1,696 919 1,305 Benn Soeen: eaver eople’s, 23, 730; Bidwell. 
8,958 600 4,312 5rO iL Bi 
4°632 1,568 5.103 1,233 896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
4°249 "751 3'796 692 168,847; Palmer, Nat’) (Gold) Dem., 2,106: 
605 1,938 842 1,688 McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh.. 3.140. 
A ; 2,726 4,922). 4,406 4,587|| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 145.356; McKinley. | 
“Grundy « 11462 406 1,749 298|| Rep., 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882: Debs. Soc... 
Hamiton..2] 17'21| 10370} | 17'083| © gtert|| 1904 (Pres.), Parker 
amilton : '379) 5 Ice 1 Bt Darker, Dem., pean es: Rooseveit 3 
Hancock. 5929} 1,0 1;673|| . Rep., 105,369; low, = 
ue | UR) af] ERP. gH laee (nth acy ome slogan Mey 
ardin.. oy ‘ . 957] 2)2€4|}1908 (Pr . |B 
gh ea, Reel. eae eathe iia saa Chane” Poh. 3 338 008 oie 
‘ : e 


a "(Bres.)>- Cox, Dem., 206,558: Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs. Soc., 2, 239. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
Se 882; La Follette, Progs. ., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 


“4 1938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 
4 167,343: Thomas, Soc., 631: Foster, Com., 111. 
1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995;. Thomas, 
_ Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 
1936 (Pres.),. Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon. 
-Rep., 146,516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 
632; Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union.,’ 296. 


Texas 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 


Roos., | Willkie , 
Dem. Rep. 


Counties Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. E 


5,281 688 

0 ~ 26 

6,091 369 

36 141 

1,940 277 

891 82 

1,922 418 

pigite 1,404 1,400 
1,066 330 

881 432 

2,492 502 

= ae gag hot 139 


Counties 


Fort Bend. . 
Franklin. 
Freestone 
Fri * 


Garza 
Gillespie. . 
Glasscock. . 
Goliad..... 


Hansford... 
Hardeman. . 
Hardin 


Howard. 
Hudspeth. . 
ost aS 


2 | Motley 
| een Epa 


Matagorda. . 
Maverick... 
MeCulloch.. 
McLennan.,. 
MeMullen, . 


Montague... 


ATES : 


}| Oldham... mak 


‘Orange... 


1 


00s., 
“Roos. 


944 


Dewey, | 
Rep. 


176 
ee 1944 1940 
' Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
i Dem. Rep. Dem, ep. 
: Palo Pinto. 3,291 416 2,571 510 
P 1 2/106 221 2,871 179 
3,503 59 3,692 559 
810 415 1,062 370 
1,226 805 1,883 332 
1,817 154 2,642 280 
6,519 2,759 7,203 2,285 
648 211 917 163 
$28 137 1,080 262 
1,439 409 1,179 382 
426 53 520 > 88 
326 163 453 126 
‘2,991 466 3,899 556 
157 201 1,305 247 
991 376 1,493 458 
ards. | 289 89 408] * 55 
_ Robertson \ 2,681 126 3,191 175 
Rockwall 1,153 98 1,510 95 
ee. ; *2,657 685 3,088 835 
Rusk. . . 5,232) 637 7.901 704 
Sabine... 1,169 203 1,626 157 
“ag Augustine. 1,176 102 1,325 119 
, San Jacinto .. 524 53 764 119 
"San Patricio. 2,712 878 2,963 980 
San Saba. 2,109 177 2,304 221 
: Schleicher, .. 520 84 578 117 
1,761 285 2.303 280 
,007 135 1,521 229 
927 428 4,720 349 
454 97 §28 82 
6,671 936 9,410 1,557 
406 87 532 138 
1,312 68 1,200 68) 
- Stephens.. 2,104 217 2,750 471 
Sterling, . 330 18 425 16 
Stonewall. - 902 89 1,172 156 
S) , 449 118 571 84 
1,275 331 1,482 298 
36,791 4,113 36,064 7,476 
7,97 602 7,853 983 
329 15 417 113} 
304 273 2,116 145 
970 76 995 138 
612 265 3,681 255 
6,272 1,125 6,433 1,049 
384 2,324 17,306) 8,128 
,132 127 1,791 274 
037 219 1,566 228 
2,369 446 3,480 518 
742 105 988 157 
1,322 858 1871 556 
1,210 676 1,628 616 
3,139 503 4,975 
2,331 936 2,493 
1,638 145 2,15 
1,007 190 1,06 
1,449 268 1,932 
ba) Ge) at 
ie 3,754 * 520 3,976 
1,869 51t 2,600 
/ Wichita... 11,392 1,597| 11,672 
Be . War i Slab! 3,382 1,517 3,249 697 
Willacy... .), 846 754 1,173 740 
Williamson. 5,284 1,239 5,959 1,714 
666 676 2,750 605 
1,004 120 340 172 
3,114 444 8,751 498 
3,045 485 559) 585 
646 106 885) 134 
3,183 327 3,712 478 
501 43 836 495 
696 342 739 259 
‘Totals. 821,605} 191,425| 840,151] 199,152 
1944 : Oo Nersee Regulars, 135,439; Wat- 
Son, Proh,, 1,017; Thomas, Soc., : America 
Birst, 250. Soldier vote included, no separate tabu- 
Dy 1944 Seer aen ye oreneon Dem., 1,007,826; 


, 


‘Peasley, Rep 


1942 (Senator)—O’Daniel, Dem., 260,629; Law- 
208 Rep., 12,064; Somerville, People’s ‘Unity 
, 


1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 92! 
Soc., 728; Browder, Com., 212, ae ae 


‘ PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 
? “1812 (Pres, Me hae Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 


2 1876 a6 ( Pres.) Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep.. 


den Fish Hancock, Dem., °156,428; 

bi s a a8 Ks AME Greenback, wae 
4 4 ri eveland, Dem., cr ‘ 
, Rep., ; St. John! Proh., 3,5 ne aa 
1888 en, Cleveland, Dem. 
RED 88,280; Streeter, U 


U. Lab., 1 


\ 1016 (Pres.), Wilson. 


er wie _ Harrison, | 


bh er Cleveland. Dem., 136,594; Harrison, “| 
51; Weaver. People’s, 23,730. a 
1896 pres.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , ; 
361,224; Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., 4,853; 
McKinley, Rep., 158,894; es Proh., 1,722. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Den, 7.432: Mckinley, 
Ri 130,641: Woolley, Bh irr 
ee ipies.). Parker. Dem., 167,200; Roosevelt, 
51,242: Debs. Soc., 2,791. 
1908 (Pres). Bryan. Dem.. 217,302: Taft, Rep, 
65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1, 634: Debs, ~Soc., “1,870 7 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., © 
26, 1p Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, Soc. 


24, 
1916" “Dres.). Wilson, Dem., 286,514; sp aig Rep. 

64,919: Hanly, Proh.,. 1.985; Benson, Soc.. 963 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, eee 
. 114,269; Debs, Scc., 8,121: Rep. (Black asd Tan). 
27,247: Amer. Party, 47,068. mi 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge. - 
Rep., 130, 023; LaFolleite, Prog. 42,881. 5.3 
1928 (Pres.}. Hoover. Rep.. 6/036; Smith, Gem.. 7 
341,032; Thomas, Soc., aaa Foster, Com., 209. 4 
1932 "(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover. 
Rep., 97,959; Thomes. Soc.. 4450: ‘Harvey, Lib., 


324: Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party. 104. i 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon. © 
Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thom7s, 
ant ." 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., F 
Utah 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) z 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dew ey, | Roos: , | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Beaver..... 1,128 958 1,303 1,101 
Box Elder. . 4,138 3,058 4,736 ane | 
Cache: ...... .998 4,938 ,867 134 ae 
Carboa..... 5,364 2,318 5,160 2,242 | 
Daggett 98 75 160 96, gy 
Davis...... 5,179 3,663 3,865 2,836 — 
Duchesne 1,629 1,140 ,982 1,322 = 
pmery..... 1,427 974 901 1,006 4 
Garfield 559 842 814 1,030 * 
Grand...... 380 428 446 432 2 
Iron. 1,677 1,980 1,915 2,060 = 
WBUSULY © sche Shain 1,483 1,192 2,136 A412 
Kane. 20) 244 662 339 675 
Millard... °. 1,909 1,889 2,302 1,943). 
Morgan. ... 671 535 699 575, © 
PHITOL «ots ah 346 381 466 4425 
RUCh. cay can 395 394 475 i eS 
Salt Lake... 66,114) 39,327] 67,318) 35,427. ~ 
San Juan... 367 51 515 528 ; 
3,07 3,19 3,524] ° 3,722.08 
2,095 2,345 2,521 2,703. 
1,761 1,479 2,215 1730 @ 
2,802 1,753 2,625 1,476 
1,519 1,479 1,773 1624 
15,722 9,946 15,168 8,740. | 
1,249 1,058 ,502 1,199 
1,694) 1,575 1,993 1,625. — 
430 325 500 380° = 
19,639 9,518} 18,037 7,946. 
Totals...) 150,088 97,891) 154,277| | 93,151 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 340. Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation : 
ares (Governor)—Maw, Dem., 123,907; Lee, Rep., 
148,748; 


. 1944 (U. S. Sea ab amt Dem., 
Bennion, Rep., 99,532, 

aeete “teresident)~ ‘thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, 
‘om., 


PAST VOTE OF UTAH 


1896 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem. and Peo le’s, ‘ : 
Palmer. Dem.. 21; Mekinley, Rep. ia ge en aed 
1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 45,006: “rola ; 
ane. At Dati Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc , 720. 
L res arker, Dem., 33 413; Ro * 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 6,767. osévelt 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft. Rep., 

. 4 


61,028; 
36,579; Taf 
,10Q; Roosevelt, Fe. 28, 174: Soc Taft. Rep. 


ere 84,025; Hughes, Rep.. 


1820 ei Spa Poe sere Soc., 4,460. 
res.) ‘OX em., 639; Hardin 4 J 
Debs, Sc¢.. 3.160: B.-Lab. 44767 SP” 


; 
4,4 : 
ear "Pred, ), Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; D | 

47,001; La Follette, ieroe. , 33,662 avis, ben : 


1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618: Smi 
8 eae, Soc., O64: tee Dem., 


985; ah Foster, Com., 47 E 
1932) (Pr Roosevelt, Dem., 116,75 ; ; 
seep, ‘ bai ; Thomas, So¢c., 4,087; Fost Foo} er, re 
i (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem... 150 a “et 


eps, 4 Union, © 1.1) 
“Soc., ome Bronce” Com" Bois n, 


1944 


Counties : Dewey, 
’ E ep. 
oo 
————————_ |} Fairfax . 
Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie. || Pauquier.- 
Rep. De ‘] = 


wo 
neo 


Gloucester. . 
se a : 
Grayson.. 
Greene... 
Green’ sville, 


an 
g 


tno Sh ON oT 


bet ot > SD 
este POON 
SA RN OTe) 


HS 


SLO CO eS 
a. 
bt 


a tee 


1s Windsor . 9,930 475 .109 || Isle of Wi'ht 
: = James City. 
Totals... 53,820) 71,527! — 64,269 78,371|| Ki'g George 
= - 5 3 K’g and Q'n 
1944 (President)—-Scattering, 14, Soldier vote, ||K'g Will’m. 
ier, included in totals. © Lancaster. : 
-| 1944 (Governor)—Proctor, Rep., 78,907; Bailey, || Lee 
. Dem., 40, Bags Scattering; 5. 
ay 1944 (w. Senator)—Aiken, Rep., 81,094; Wit- 
F ) ters, Dem., Sia 136: Scattering, 18. 
~. 1940 (President), Browder, Com., 411. Saas 4 
\. PAST VOTE OF VERMONT pi) Mathews.’ 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927;|| Wecuscubé- 
Grant, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 593: Mon\ = 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem:, 20,350; Hayes, Rep.,|| Wonteom y 


4,428. 

1880 sat ), Hancock,” Dem., 19, eee ss i 
~Rep., 45,567; Weaver, Greenback,’ 1,2 ? 
“1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17, 331, Blaine. 
Rep., 39, 514; St. John, Proh., 1,752. 

ess Baa OF "Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison. 

45, 192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. 

1892 Ripres.)4 ‘Cleveland, Dem., a eae Harrison. 
Rep.; 37. 992: Weaver, People’ S, 

_ 1896 Pres) Bryan, Dem., 00.607: amie: Dem. Pitte’lvania 
1,329; McKinley, Rep., 50,991. Powhatan : 
“190 Peres. ), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, || po" 0 icq 
“"Rep., 42,569: Woolley, Proh.. 388. Prince Geo, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Bep.. Cow 

_ 40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc.. 
1908". (Pres.), ehh, tae, Dem., 11,496; Taft, ee 
"39,552; ‘Claflin, Pro Rapp’ hack 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, oa 15, 334; Taft, Rep..}| Richmond.. 
1918 ee et ren Ca ap ene Rep. || Roanoke. 
16 res Wilson, Dem. 7. ughes, Rep ‘ 
*“40,295: Hanly, Proh.. 715; Debs, Soc. 801. Rockbridge 

a“(P Pres.). “Cox, Dem., 20,919: Harding, Rep., 


924” (Pres), C eee “40,498; Davis, Dem., || S¢0* 

aI Tes oolidge r a a 

3 a Ua taronette, Prog. 5.964; Faris, Pron., 326.1] Suengndoa 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. 90, 404; Smith, Dem., ‘So’th’mton. 

44,440; Varney, Proh., 338. Spots'lv’nia 

1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56, 266: Hoover, || Stafford, . 
Rep., 78, 984: Thomas, Soc., 1, 533; Foster, Com., 


oO 
~y 
° 
w 


195. 

v a ,023; Roosevelt, ati 
ee aa ee 
Warwick. . 

Virginia Washingt'a 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1940 


Willkie, 
Counties. . 


Cities 


Hopewell. . 
Lynchburg. 
Martinsville 


Winchester. 
Tots, Cit’ 8 


- 
“iS a> be ie oe 


* 


4 
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1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 459; Thomas, 
. Soc., oy: Teichert, Soc. -Labor, 90. Soldier vote 
'. included;’ no separate tabulation.. 
bs 1942 (Govyernor)—Darden, Jr.,; Dem.- 


ry 1942 (U. S. Senator)—Glass, Dem., 19,421; 
- 'Willkes, ‘Soc., 5,690; Burke, Com., 2.041. 
‘1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, 


he Soc.,-282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, 
SIRE. . 93,468: O'Connor, Lab. Ref., 42. 


1876 {eres.), Tilden, Dem., 139,670; Hayeb, Rep., 
95;5: 
1880" ( ice) Hancock, Dem., 128,568; ~Garfield. 


Rep., 84, 020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
cast by ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


justers 
» 1884» (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine. 
© Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 


I 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151, 979; Harrison, 
Rep., 150 (449; Fisk, Proh., act 
e938 res), Cleveland, Dem., 3,977; Harrison, 
Lag 25 6; Weaver, People’ a ett 275; Bidwell, 
eran; 2,798. 
1896 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
154,985; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; 
s McKinley, Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., ert 
S096; ayes.) Bryan, a 146,080: McKinley. Rep.. 
; 5,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 
thos: Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86, 548: Roosevelt, ‘Rep. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
1908" (Pres.), 
5: Chafin, Proh., 


4 Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep., 
1912) (Pres, ), Wilson, ‘Dem., 


1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. 
90,332; Taft, Rep., 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., ai, 717: Debs; Soc., 820 
iis (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102, 824; Hughes, Rep.. 
49,356: Yanly, Proh., 783: Benson, Soc., 1,060 
"1920 “As ae Cox, Dem., 141,670: Harding, Rep., 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. Soc., 807; 
Christensen, Farm.<Lab., 240. 
_ 1924" (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; 
--Rep., 73,359: LaFollette, Progs., 
Soc.-Lab., 191. 
eee (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 
~ 140,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
180; Foster, Com., 173. 
in 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
.. Rep., 89,637; Thomas, Soc., f 
Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86: Cox, Ind., 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; asda 
Rep., 98, 366; Colvin, Proh., 594: Thomas, Soc., 


Coolidge, 
10,379; Johns, 


203,979; Hoover, 
2,382: Upset 


) 313; ‘Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 
Washington 

ee (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 

; 1944 ~ 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie 
rhe em. Rep. Dem Rep. 

,062 1,666 1,397 1,508 
1,888 1,367 2,107 1,483 
,233 3.905 2,414 2,670 
6,557 7,081 7,181 8,019 
5,441 3,551 5,966 3,555 
18,861 12,312 12,931 8,776 
1,039 1,211 1,218 1,461 
10,485 6,157 11,420 6,078 
1,832 1,80 1/972 ¢ 
792 518 1,247 5 
1,974 1,381 1,868 
67 925 714 
2,354 1,530 4,097 
13,803 834 14,861 
1,662 1,487 1,626 
1,82 1,415 2,083 
165,308) 118,71 143,134 5, 
24,01 11,224 13,861 5,525 
4,227 3,423 5,203 3,401 
2,089 1,980 2,627 2,139 
7,706 8,896 9,280 9,228 
2,328 2,723 2,896 2,627 
3,379 1,976 3,465 1,775 
4,642 4,084 5,362 4,244 
3,745 2,419 4,393 2,704 
1,38 1,052 1,81 26 
53,269 31,626 51,670 27,188 
644 703 860) 80 
9,409 7,805 9,796 7,985 
968 66 1,292 765 
27,345 15,182 26,185 13,638 
45,491 36,359} | 44,852 33,228 
‘ 3,951 3,151 4,904 3,238 

Thurston. 9,708 7,900 11,092 7,275 
Wahkiakum, 1,003 532 1,164 642 
Walla Walla 5,793 7,364 87 7,883 
Whatcom... 14,787 12,890 14,877 13,351 
Whitman... 5,449 ,000 6,351). 6,356 
Yakima. . 15,643| | 20,864 18,092) 20) 398 
' Totals...] 486,774] 361,689) 462,145| 322,123 


i 
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1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., ty 824; “Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,645. Soldier E 
vote included; no separate tabulation. » 

1944 (Governor)—Wallgr! en, Dem., 428,834: — 
Langlie, Rep., 400,604; Emerson, Proh., bal at | 
Gusey, Soc.-Labor, 1, 369. 

1944 (U.S. Senator)—Magnuson, Dem., 452, 013: 
Cain, Rep., 364,356; Roberts, Soc., 1,912; Sulston, 


Proh., 1.598. ra 

1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc,. 4,586; Browder, — 
Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc:- — 
Lab., 667. 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison. 
Rep., 36 6,460; Weaver, People’s, 19, 105; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,553. 

1896 (Pres:), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. 
and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, ‘Nat. Dem., 1,668: 
Levering, Proh., 1, 116. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep. + 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2, 363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 

pres (Pres.), Parker, Dem., ’28, 098; Roosevelt, Rep 

01,540; Swallow, Proh., 3329: Debs, Soc., 10. 023, 

1908 (Prés.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep. 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4, 700> Debs, Soc., 14,177. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson; Dem., '86,840; Taft, Rep. 
70,445: Roosevelt, 'Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc.. 


40,134. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep.. 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800 

i920 ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rep., 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790: Debs, Soc., 8,913: 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 

1924, (Pres.}, Coolidge,~ Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem. 42, 842; Nations, 
Amer.. 5,991; Johns, Soc.Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
Workers, 761. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
156,772; Thomas, 'Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc., 
Lab .. 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,5 ‘1 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover 
Rep., 208,645: Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas. 
Soci 1, 080; Foster, Com., 2,972: Upshaw, Proh., 
1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 459,579: Landon, 


Rep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17, 463: Thomas, 
Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pelisy, 
Christian, 1.598; Colvin, Proh,, 1,041; Aiken, 
Soc. Lab., 
West Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940, 
Counties Roos: -» | Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie, | 
af Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Barbour... . 3,718 3,993 5,025 4,576 . in 
Berkeley... . 5,819] 6,151 8,658) 6,562 
Boone..... 6,366 3,449 7,904 4,128 9 
Baxton 4,313 3,023 5,709 4,056 | 
Brooke 5,726 3,588 6,416 4,004 — 
Cabel ..... 23,020 19,86. 28,125 21,027. = 
Calhoun 2'254 1,687 '872} "1/891. | 
Ray ae 2,895} _2)114 3,485|° 2'881 J 
Dod alae. 1,000 2,611 1,495 3,298 
Fayette. . 17,529 7,932 22,256 10,307 
Gilmer... 2. 2,509 1,651 276 ,067 
Grant... 1): 57 2/996 85 3)195 
Greenbrier. . 7,231 4,790 10,164 6,451 
Hampshire. 2,485 1,638 e277 »751 
Hancock. .. 7,334 4,285 8,515 4,997 
2,111 1,489 2,690 1,674 
18,028} 14,408] © 22,570] » 17,087 
401 4,486 3,299 5,104 
767 2,103. 1297) + 2,332 
47,400 36,488 57,932 40,113 
,350 ,984 ,566 5,935 
G54 4,175 5,228 4,818 
14,692 ,000 17,010) , 9,860 
4 ,640 11,584 ,03 13,349 
ae DS 7,174 580 900 9,324 
Mas 4 3,662 5,609 4,521|- 6,239 
MeDoweil, -|¢ 14,861) 10,034], 24,449! 13,906 
Mercer.. 3,98 4,635 18,163 11,395 
Mineral. . 9,551 24,711 5,19 5,133 
Mingo 10,429 9,647 11,619 aad 
Monogalia 2,615, 3,130 12,940 10,367 
Monroe 895 2,303 3,283 04: 
Morgan 19,300 11,023 1,286 2,563 
Nicholas 305 3,259 5,312 4,299 
Ohio. vantage 17,445 16,165 21,713|° 18,073 
Pendleton. . 2,177 1,838 710 1977 
Pleasants... ‘1,507 1,622] 1,779 1,896 
Pocahontas. 2,897 2,340 604 2,886 
Preston.... 2,997 6,785|. 4,730 8,213 
Putnam,... 3,918 4,025 ,888|" 4,268 
Raleigh... . 17,988 10,323 23,105 11,752 
Randolph. 7 ,299 3,68) 46 4,196 
Ritchie. . 1,650 3,963 2,439 4,95 
Roane. 3,787 4,650 5,15! aan x 
Summers. . 399 2,967 5,441) 3,644 
Taylor... .. 3,653 3,890 4,968 4,841 
Tucker 2,673| ~ 2,2201-).:+ 81332) “9654.4 
Siglor sons 1,428 3,429 4 fee S| oe 


ie 


< 


; - United States—Election Returns 


avin 4/() 
; 1944 1940 1944 1940 
‘Counties scam |) Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie,|| Counties | Roos D R Willkie, 
4+ Dem. || Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Reo. Dem es 
2,026]. 5,332 2,862| 6,086 ||Lafayette...| 3,696] ‘4,421 4.315 
7627) 4,516] 9.6 -701 || Langlade. 4;310 1036) 6,190 2088 
3,285| .° 1,595! |Lincoln..... 2/938 5,564) 3,951 5,812 
4°335 3,604 |'Manitowoe-| 11,949] 14:047] . 13,142] | 12:616 
1,170 1,418 . | Marathon, 13}192|}. 15,782] 13,724] 15,264 
13,676] 14,566 | Marionette. 6,483 7,159 7,703 68 
6,748 4.253 . 1378 | Marquette... ool’ 1473 1,195 508 
— Milwaukee.. 5, 282 448} 209, ? 
Totals... | ©392,777| 322,819| 495,662) 372,414||Monroe.... 4,01 7277 wee 18042 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- Oneida: "f oz6|. 3958]. Bevel “Stebe ” 
rate fabulation. | Outagamie, . 9'955| 18.294! 12/168]. 17,733! 
4 (Governor)—Meadows, Dem., 395,122; Daw- || Ozaukee... . 3,579 5,655 3662 "913 
con Ph 330,649. epin...... 1,029 "90 1,194 2378 
1942 (U. S. Senator, full term)—Revercomb, |! Pierce 3'033 31259 6.624 
Rep., 256,816: Neely, Dem., 207,045. Polk. 2.220. 4/489 5,329 4/979 6,031 
PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA Sopa ere ones 0,148)" 5,670 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533: ||Racine 1.7} 25'697 18'330 33°933 teres 
Grant, Rep.,. 32,323. Richland 3/109] 5,088 52 5,527 
1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, ReP..||Rock....... 16,766| 18,477) 17,543) 20,141 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, eee ae pad ease pets waer 
Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9.079. | Sauk.. 56 9.751 6.106 9363 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine,|}Sawyer...:. 1.947 2°421 27439 2°745 
Rep., 63,913;. St. John, Proh., 939; Butler.|/Shawano..: 4015|.  8'732| - 5,241|_. 6,377" 
Greenback, 810. | Sheboygan. 15,062 15,291 15,800 305 
1888. (Pres. )s Cleveland, Dem., 18,677; Harrison, ||Taylor..... 3.215 3.104 3.771 3.668 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United||Trempeleau. 4°496| 4,719 5,17: 5,319 
Labor, a 508. Vernon..... 5,409 5,676 5,776 6,614 
1892 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, ||Vilas....... 2.079 2,021 2,470) 25 
Rep., 80, 0,293: Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell,| Walworth... 5,696] 10,901 5,449) 11/594 
3s || Washburn. 2; 44 2) ; 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | Washington. 3340 S921 ratty a 
94,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, || Waukesha. .|/ 13/038} 17,995]. 12/889) < 16,726 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., sPeuce || Waupaca. .. 3,879} 11,495 61 11,099 . 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807: McKinley, Rep., | Waushara. . 1,485 4,675 1,747 8T2 
sg di2r820;, Wooley, Prob. 1,692 powere es aa || Winnebago. ee te rd 18,697 
sy ; food, 23.. 861 ; 83 ses 
Rep., 132,628: Swallow. Proh., 4,604; Debs,|| ‘ 569) OIE aes 
Soc., 1,574. Totais...| 650,413] 674,532] 704,821| 679,260 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep.. 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139: Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., [13,046; Taft, Rep. 
5 Roosevelt, Prog., 78, 977; Debs. Soc.. 


Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep.., 
175: Benson, Soc., 6,150. 

220,789; Harding, Rep., 

1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 


667; 


15,3: 
_ 1916 (Pres.), 
143,124; Hanly, Proh.. 
ae (Pres.), Cox, Dem:, 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 1,002. Soldier vote included; . no. sep-. 
arate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Goddland, Repy, 697,740; "oat. 
pee 536,357; Benz, Prog., 76,028; Nelson,» Soc, 


9,1 
ibaa (U. __S,. Senator)+—Wiley, 634,513: 


Rep., 
McMurray, Dem., 537,144; Sauthoff, Prog., 73,089; 


: 2,007; Watkins, Proh., 
Uphoff, Soc., 9,964: 'Wiggert, ‘Soc. Labor, 1,664. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem., 1940 °(Presidént)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, 
ycleearia ergot ag Progs., | 36,723; Nations. || om" 2.394: Babson, ‘Proh:, 2,148: Aiken. Soc’, 
1928 (eres.}. iP oover, Rep., 375.551; Smith, Dem.,||L@b-, 1,882. F 
263,748; Thomas, Soe., 1,313; Varney, Proh., PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN tery 
1,703; Foster, Com., 401. 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., . 86,477: 
1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, Grant, Rep., 104,992. 
Rep., 330,731: Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw. ||1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep.. 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 130,068: Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith. Proh, 
1936 (Pres), "Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, Ref., 153. 
Rep., 325, 358; Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, || 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfiela, 
Soc., 832. ge aot 897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; ‘Dow. 
s s T 
{ Wisconsin pee (eres. My Scr pe 8 Deity a oy Butler 
5 & : , Rep., ohn, Pro. utle: 
(Presidential vote, 1944. 1940) Grechback, 4.598. 
1944 1940 1888 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison. 
= Rep., me 558; Fisk, Proh., 14 (41 54¢q Streeter,. 
Counties Rog: Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, U. Lab., 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep, 1892 Cores. SGieveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 
ees Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell. 
1,883 1,818-}| Proh., 13,132. 
5,586 3/592 ||1896 (Pres. \, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
6,183 806 165,349; Palmer, Nat’) (Gold) Dem., 4,553; ; 
13 - McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799. — 
19,526 1900 (Pres 3 Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley,» 
2,516 Rep., 3/756; Woolley, Proh,, 10, 022; ‘Debs, 
» 2 2,513 Soc., Tosi 
5,6 2,324 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt. 
7 pie i pe sae A he 0,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770: Debs. Soc.. 
4 i 28,2. 
7 7,021 1908 “(Pies.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep. 
4 3,59 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11, 372: Debs, Soc., 28,170 
23 40,331 1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228: Taft, Rep. 
14 SEER me a Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; "Debs, oc. 
, 33, ny sy 
15,548 1916 eres.) Wilson, Dem., 193.042; “Hughes, Rey 
4,545 21 - “Hanley, Proh., 17,166; Benson, S6c 
10,129 7,846. 
981 1990" (Pres. ),. Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep.. 
10,323 498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647: Debs, Soc.; 85,041. 
951 2||1924 (Pres.), La Follette, Prog., 453, 678; Coolidge, 
7,458 Rep., 31 614; Davis, Dem., 68,115: Foster, 
565, Workers, 3.773; Faris, ’Proh., aoe, fons, Soe. 
2,357 _Lab.,-.411; Wallace, Com., Land, “? ; 
4,025]... 1928. (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 544, Shs i oaith, Dem... _ 
. B)5251 450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213 Foster, Com..- 
975 1,838: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; is ‘Probe 
7,842 | 2.245. ee 
or 68 || 1939. (eres.), Roosevelt, Dem 70,40: Hoover, 
f 17174 | Rep. hai: Thomas, Soc., 53,379: Foster, 
 £3,38! Gom., 3,112; pena. ie 2.61: Rone 
18079 | Soe: Lab., 494. : a4 


d vig es os x 
180)? 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, 

Rep., 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, 

Soc:, 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 
s 1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557. C; 
se Wyoming 

(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
Sha ai cae 1944 1940 


Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Rep. Dem, Rep. 

2,970 4,018 2,756 
2,659 1594 2,859 
1,514 1,128 1,540 
2,698 3,429 2,882 
1,601 1,395 1,889 
1,244 869 1,359 
3,193 2,644 3,788 
2,674 1,982 2,861 
877 1,266 913 
,384 781 1,460 
326 7,808 5,955 
1,649 2,839 1,765 
5,196 6,373 5,555 
1,312 1,200 1,427 
2,571 2,747 12,512 
1,776 1,849 1,758 
3,802 4,439 3,814 
68 627 771 
2,623 6,637 2,436 

637 728 62 
el 1,305 2,007 1,335 
, Ba 1,130 942 1;080 

_eWestom cs ley 754 1,097 985 1,29. 
Totals. ..|- 51,921 59,287 52,633 


49,419 
T 


i 
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ri tana yes ras Le 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sep 
rate tabulation. ‘ age 3 

1942 (Governor)—Hunt, .Dem., 39,599; Smi 
Rep., 37,568. , x 

1942 (U. S. Senator)—Robertson, Rep.,- 41,486 
Swartz, Dem., 34,503. . : = 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 172; Thoma 
Soc., 148. : “a 


a 


PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,. 10,164; McKinle® 
Rep., 14;482. ‘ aaa 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Ren 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. ‘ 
1908 (Pres.),. Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Tait, Rem 
20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310: Taft, 
_ 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog.; 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Ri 
21,698: Hanly, Proh., 373: Benson, Soc., 1,4 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem:, 17,429; Harding, aa 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,28 
Christensen, -F.-Lab., 2,180. a 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; La Follett) 
Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. $3 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover; Rep., 52,748; Smith, Deng 
29,298; Thomas, Soc., 788. Fe 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hooves 
Hep: » 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Lando= 


~Rep., 38,739; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thoma 
Soc., 200: Browder, Com:, 91; Colvin, Proh., 7 
3 a 


Electoral Votes 


for President, 1908-1944. 7 


iw 


1912 1916 |4 1920 


7. toe mae ks 
CIOO Hee COCO GO” bOUIODGOD* *§ © oe : . 


“The four electoral 


the counting of tHe electoral 


1924 


Cres mR OsCOH CO: NaoIm~Om: 5 Sins ie 


aa} 6|.. ; 
8 i eave) ‘ones 
Ra Ot 1 a 1 
us ec Bi oe eat eed 1A pee S19 
ae ER ae | RS LN 12|° 1il.. 
ice 10)... | a0} ue 9}. 
sl. rT ao 6} a P| 18}. 15). 
i 4 4\: 4|. 
a 8 g}. 7 
saat 3 3}. 3 
Ptoalt 4 Xe 3 eae ie 4]. 
Wea Sal! 4) eel dahtscd, 14h 16. 
Jal 3 a ces Sa 53 
“1 Be se S45] Gh De 5c eed Oates 47. 
Fost, AY S|. clas LAR eet dels eae 13]. 
SET ceo hios het, ChSeente colt iacal peel es “4 
Oe | eal gallo Wr oath gat® 26]. 
DOGS) ccaed- “LOR: Etre alan ROW RO hae ame 11 
Blewec||) Joles Wiese Blew. | aeBl: 5}. 5}: 
eli SB] 38) Acc: HhSS] coches sesh S88 ees 36|.: a 
Aes 5. . 5]. Shelia 4 4|. ; 
re] ee Pam ea) Patan 8 gl: i 
5} 5). Ba cel PAE A: aye aed Pas 
sayy oe es : 11|: 11}. tir. 
gg , 23 23|: 23 
ae 4 442i eel Peete : ‘ 
“| al ahncanliewal seccl ag oe ek : 
thle x ‘ roel fim bY ME Th. “ii 
Teeny rAKere 8 ‘3 1 
fd Ble 8 8 8] 
f Bs eB wit Colt ae bes 2: 12 
alt 3 Re 


“Ss : votes of Utah and the four electoral votes of Venbont in 1912 e cas' 
babi candidates William H, Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for vino broddect 
#The 13*votes of Wisconsin in ‘1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Folle 


The Constitution. Article 2, Section 1 ( : = tee j 
5 ; : pages 427-428), provides for the: intment of 
ballots and the procedure in the aes Peta kent, 
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_ Popular Vote for President, 1944, by States — 
_____ Souree: Compiled by the World Almanac from. official state records 


Rooseyelt,; Dewey, Watson, | Thomas | Teichert, |} Others 
ma. Rep. roh. » Soc. Soc.-Lab. Lge 


“Connecticut 
Delaware 


few Jersey 
| New Mexico 
“New York* 
eoorth eookse 
No ota 
Ohio. 


74,758 80,518 216,289 |48,025,684 
+Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party. hi Oe 


x me + 
oon — Roosevelt Democratic yote includes 496,405 American Labor party votes and 329,235 Liberal a a 
y votes. ° ‘ x } 


Z **Other Votes—California, 326 Scattering. Georgia, 3,373 Independent Democrats and 9 Scattering. ¥ ; 
uisiana, 69 Independent. Massachusetts, 49,328 Blanks and 266 Scattering. Michigan, 1,530 America — 
rst Party. Mississippi, 9,964 Regular Democrats and 7,859 Independent Republicans. South Carolina, 
99 Southern Democratic and 63 Republican (Tolbot Faction). Texas, 135,439 Texas Regulars and — 

0 America First party. Vermont, 14 Scattering. F a AI 
oe f ES 4 

“ SOLDIER VOTE 
(Included in totals) \ 


3a ifornia—Roosevelt, 110,503; Dewey, 95,511. Military vote—Total ballots received, 2,793,203. 
lorado—Roosevelt, 14,419; Dewey, 13,836; | Effective ballots, State 2,606,325; Federal 84,835; 
iomas. 102. Total 2,691,160. Late ballots and ballots otherwise 
yland—Roosevelt, 21,317; Dewey, 13,231. ineffective, State, 79,371: Federal, 22,672. et 
Jersey—Roosevelt, 95,581; Dewey, 64,748. Voting in the armed fores was made possible in 
York—Roosevelt, 254,459; Dewey 151,011. one or another way by all States either on State iy 
snnsylvania—Roosevelt, 146,820; Dewey 107,789; | ballots by military voters inside or outside the - 
‘homas, 528; Watson, 62; Teichert, 27. .| United States or on Federal War Ballots by mili- — 
Rhode Island—Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewey, 7,510. tary voters stationed outside the United States. — 
ermont—(Not separated) 5,309. ; “e 


va ‘ 


Party Nominees for President and ‘Vice President 
Republican - Democratic ears 
‘ President Vice-President 4 President . Vice-President ta 


William McKinley .|Theodore Roosevelt, William J, Bryan 
|Theodore Roosev Charles W. Fairbanks & § ¥ ‘Henry G. Davis 
jliiam H. Taft. James 8. Sherman |, : 1 John W, Kern : 
illiam H. Taft. James S, Sherman*- ( Thomas R. Marshall 
arles E. Hughes Charles W. Fairbanks | Thomas R. Marshall. 
. |Warren G. Harding:.... Calvin Coolidge ~ i 4 Franklin:D, Roosevelt 
L |Calvin brags ..|Charles G. Dawes » ~* } . Davis... +; ald 


.,|Charles McNary ' || Franklin D. Roosevs Henry 
5 ....!John W. Bricker = (| Franklin sevelt../ Harry 8 
30 and'the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. . ‘ 


a vs 


a 
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United States—Popular Vote 1844-1944; Election Information 


Major-Parties Popular. Vote, President, 1 


844-1944. 


D indicates Democrats; W Whig; R Republicans; D-P Democrat-Peoples; D-L Democrat-Liberal | 


Republican. 


Year Candidates and Party 
1844—-Polk (D) 1,337,243; Clay (W) 1,299,068 
1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101; Cass ([D) 1,220,544 
1852—Pierce (D) 1,601,474; Scott (W) eae 
1856—: ,995; Fremon 
56—Buchanan (D) 1,927,995 1,391,555 
1860*-Lincoln (R) 1,866,352; Douglas (D) 1,375,157 
1864—Lincoln (R) 2,216,067; McClellan (D) 
1,808,725 
1868—Grant (R) 3,015,071; Seymour (D) 2,709,615 
1872—Grant (R) 3,597,070; Greeley (D-L) 2,834,079 
1876**Hayes (R) 4,033,950; Tilden (D) 4,284,885 
1880—Garfield (R) 4,449,053; Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
1884—Cleveland (D) 4,911,017; Blaine (R) 4,848,334 
1888—Cleveland (D) 5,540,050; Harrison (R) 
. 5,444,337 
1892*-Cleyeland (D) 5,554,414; Harrison (R) 
5,190,802 


*1860—Breckinridge (D) 845,763 votes; 1892— 
Weaver (Peoples) 1,027,329; 1912—Theodore Roose- 
velt (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920—Debs (Socialist) 

- 919,799. , 

**The election 1876 was contested and Congress 
appointed an Electoral Commission of five Repre- 
sentatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court 
justices. The justices chose another justice as the 
15th member of the commission—in all eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats. The commis- 


7 


Year Candidates ae ee 5) 
— i ,035,638; Bryan - i 
1896—McKinley (R) 7 y: » 6.867.948) 
1900—McKinley (R) 17,219,530; Bryan (D) 6,358, 
1904—Roosevelt (RB) 7,628,834; Parker (D') 5,084,4911 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,008; Bryan (D) 6,409,106 
1912*-Wilson (D) 6,286,214; Taft (R) 3,483,922 a 
1916—Wilson (D) $,129,606; Hughes (R) 8,538.2211 
1920*-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147,353 
1924—Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,385,586% 
1928—Hoover (R) prints er (D) ous | 
—! 22, ; Fs oover 
1932—Roosevelt (D) 15,761,881 
— lt (D). 27,476,673; Landon (R). 
1936—Roosevelt (D) < as,o70. 589 
Ri velt (D) 27,243,466; Willkie . 
1940—Roosevelt (D) 2 204,739 
1944—Roosevelt (D) 25,602,505; Dewey (R 
ee sy 22,006,278 2 


sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 elec-- 
toral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South? 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, whereupon: 
Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) de-- 
clared Hayes and Wheeler elected President and: 
Vice President by an electoral, vote of 185 for! 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was Re=-) 
publican. The House, which was Democratic, re-- 
| solved and declared as a separate body (March 3) 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the: 
face of the returns. 


4 Congressional Apportionment 
pource: United States Bureau of the Census; based on 1930 and 1940 population returns 
4 , “} 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1949 
er ett 9 9 |\Kan 7 6 ||Nev... 1 1 (|g. c.. 6 68 
Ariz. 1 2 |\Ky. 9 9 JIN. He 2 2. |\s. D. 2 2 
Ark. . 7 1 ae 1 eRe 8 8 SINS so 14 14 ||Tenn. 2 10 
Calif... 20 23. ||Me...<. 3 3 |IN. M... 1 2 ||Texas 21 217 
4 4 Md... 6 6 INGaY. 3 45 45 Utah 2 2 
6 6 Mass . 15 14 N.C.. ll 12 Gs ane ul 13} 
1 1 Mich... 17 17 N: Diy 2 2 Wate e7cs 9 9 
5 6 9 9 ||Ohio 24 23 Wash... 6 6 
10 10 \7 7 |jOkla 9 8 W. Va.. 6 6 
2 2 13 13 ||Ore 3 4 ||Wis.... 10 10 
27 26 2 2 |\Pa. 34 33. ||Wyo... 1 1 
12 11 5 4 1 emf 2 2 ——t 
9 8 \ 435 435 
Method of Congressional Apportionment 
?, Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- ; method of equal proportions, Arkansas gets 7 
wa dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future | seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that Michi- 


apportionments of representatives in Congress shall 
be made by the method of equal proportions. 

This method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- 
ington of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the 
following criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- 

pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 

z states, is before Congress for consideration; and 

é “suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a _ seat 
from one state to another state should be made if, 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 

-- For example, Arkansas has a 1940 population of 

1,949,387, and Michigan 65,256,106. Under the 


gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger than. 
Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat were 
transferred from Arkansas to Michigan, giving 
Arkansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Arkansas dis- 
trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger than 
the Michigan district (292,006). Since 11.26 is 
greater than 11.02, the transfer should not. be 


made. 

By following a short-cut process of computation, 
the Bureau of the Census prepares, after each 
decennial census, an apyortionment table which is 
certain to satisfy the above test for every pair of 
states. But any dispute between two states can be 
settled immediately by a direct application of the 
test,-the only data required being the populations 
of the two states directly concerned and the num- 
ber of seats allotted to each. 4 


tt. Proportional representation is the method used 
. in an election by which the votes are so counted 
that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its. strength. ' 
The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
arty or group designations after the names of 
Erone candidates who are Officially supported by 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 
‘marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writs 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite 
his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 


/The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a) 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 
a specific district within a State. Representatives 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Representative-at-Large Defined 
“Source: Clerk of the House of Representatives 


Wy 


< 


they rank in his preference. The voter does not 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. — 
The N. Y. City Charter provides that when a 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared 
elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 
| receive more than the quota on the first tally thei 
extra ballots will be transferred to the next oe 
able choice marked on that extra ballot. If both 
the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, the balla 
will be cast for the number 3 choice. If enou 
candidates are not elected by this process after t 
first tally, the.candidate with the smallest num 
of first choices is eliminated and these ballots 
now transferred to the next available choice in- 
Eo ue Medel This cen of eliminati 
an stribution continues un € proper ni 
of candidates has been elected. Pe eae 


| at-Large are selected in this manner when’ ’ 
State fails to re-district after an Soper nate 
{of Representatives following a decennial -cens 
Poy OY Disks, 15th Kose Sa eee eee ee 
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w bagort Voting Qualificatic ions 


New Yani Ce Nate for Mayor Bod 
Mahoacy La Guardia _ 
Anti- 


Trades 


Union Total 


2,044 
1.378 
~ 171002 oid 
: . : 1136] 213,83 
, 27/100) 122 | 37'398|| ‘33'sro i "7380. 386] 7ga'ese 
Sp forals......- "877,215! 7,048! 6,493 890 a 674,611 482,790] 159,556 _27,67311,324,630 
Se 1941 5 Wie 
¥ ee Teese — — 
am La Guardia oO Deser ree 
3 = : Hartmann 
_ Borough Repub- | Amer., City ~ United Demo- Socialisc 
j Z lican | _Labor Fusion . City | Total crat ~\ 
| Manhattan Naas Fett 188,351 $1,642 | 21,642 6,090 298,225 227,717 
PGDK toss <2 oak. 103.420 | 135/900 14'719 5,568 259,607 185/295 
* Brooklyn....:..... 242'537 | 174,601 17/024 55694 4391856 3481048 
“Queens. .- 218225222 116/359 | 39/693 81759 1.770 166,581 2591299 _ 
| Richmond! !: 772: 17,318 31538 1,223 | 170 22'249 33/876 


oh, StS .| 668,485 | 


435,374 | 1,186,518 


sae 
1,054,235 


1945 
Goldstein | O’Dwyer 


Amer. 
Rep. Liberal | Fusion | Total ||. Dem. Labor | Total 


tet ohh TNE es Deck 76,802! | 21,617 2,172} 100,591)| 189,817 63,554; 253,371 
eR Ee 56,812) 36,612 2,158) —95,582|} 161,499) 66,321) 2 y 
= cree SS ee raat 104,750} 53,452) 2,917) 293,515; 92,816 
Se atasenktad oe > 54,352 10,093) 795) 196,609} 31,666 
aR oe at EG oh sa 8,428 5a2| ~ 9,069 25,986 3,572 


Bbc nas ES (ed See PRL DCS ee ail 8,141| 431,601|! 867,426 


ee Qther total votes for Mayor were: Glass (Socialist) 9,304; Dobbs Gia Racae 3,656; Haas (Indu trial HL, 
~ Gov’ t) 3,465; Shachtman (Workers) 585. Total votes recorded, 2,019,770. Absentee ballots voted, ie 
_ War baliots ‘voted. 13,939. 


Registration in New York City 
ee 2 4 : : 
‘ss ; 1945 | 1944 1943 | 1942 1941 1940 1938 


511,497| 755,685} 404,389] 506.383) 580,971) 829.330 
5 ; 424.414| 486,591 ; 
747.101| 862,066)1.196.55 $59, '849| 869,186/1,015-1: 
fi 532| 417,880! 461,821 4,0) 426,163| 426,580 ‘ig oa 
49,679} 71,201 23 $22} 491694) 60,645) 79. 823 61,364| 66,480 


iste ETS 2,202,158'3, .217,751 1,751, 15612, 145,472 /2,452,094 3,390,460 2,433,976'2,483, 235 7900, 184 — 


‘Registration in New York City (1944)—Males 1,495,756, females 1,721,995; (1945) males 1, 141 045, a , 
females 1,061,113. : 
in New York State (including N. Y. City)—(1922) 3,266,242; (1924) 3,887,554 92! 
| erica teas). 3,621,036; (1927) 3,584,640; (1928) 4,885,276; (1929) 4,007,050: (1930) 4,038,114; (ag 
169,695; (1932) "5,350,822; (1933) 5,215,627; (1934) 4,783,095 (1935) | 4,966,819: (1936) 6,218,334; 
_ (1937) 5, "531,513; (1938) 5,557,845; (1940) 6,968,710; (1941) 5,555,097; (1942) 5,173,465; (1943) 4,667,845 
ere 6, 874,470; (1945) 5,166, : 552. i 


Qualifications for Voting by States , ¥ 


; e at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia); a citizen; not a convict: able to read. or 
wre: ene oe popletered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 
PREVIOUS*RESIPFENCE REQUIRED 
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184 United States—Population; Rank by States; Position of Center 


| POPULATION 


Population of the United States, 1940, 1930 i! 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 4 
Population ; Increase 
Aree : 1940 1930 Amount | Percent | 
itories and ssessions.....>5.... 150,621,231) 138,439,069| 11,923,257 8.6 
united ates Haine petits excel. Philippine Islands. ..| 134,265,231] 124,926,069 9,080,257 73 
OontinentalwUnited States... 2. 5 nol. os ee ee eno ol tue 131,669,275 122,775,046 8,894,229 y iy.7 
Territories and possessions, excluding Philippine Islands. . 2,477,023 2,061,570 445,422 20.7 
ONES a SE A aoe See or Or Re ee ceoae ae eat = . rs 
SL la ea ee ae abaerener ns MORE Set IMME ear] Ree ys re 
TEP, Lee A i et Con es - 423.330 368.336 54,994 14-9 
Bg ONE» ons ene sn-2 setts os an- "| ae oeel a bas orale aan ee 
Witwan Islands: 5.0.0.2. ieee eee eens eee eee eae Er pe Sop Pebr 
% Les FOR eo cots oa weed '~ ¥ fe 
PHIPHNG lends 3 hp 32 — a 4 6 Sere cee wi oal= 6 Se 16,356,000} 13.513.000} 2,843,000! 21.0 


Revised estimate of U. S. continental population, including armed forces overseas, July 1, 1945— 


~ 139,621,431 (male 69,694,981; female, 69,926,450). This revision was made public by the Bureau of the 


Census, Jan. 27, 1946, but does not affect the official announced population as shown in the above table. 
* Republic 1946. 
ee PP RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION ~ 2 


State] 1790 | 1800 | 1810 1820 | 1830 1840 | 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910 | 1920) 1930 (1940 


18 18 18 15 | 17 
47 46 46 44 | 44 
25 25 25 25 |' 24 
21 12 8 5 
32 32 33 33 | 33 
29 31 29 29) 3h 
45 AT 47 47 | 47 
41 43 42 41 | 37 
33 33 32 31 | 27 
ll 10 12 14] 14 
46 45 43 43 | 43 

3 3 3 3 

3 9 11 11} 12 
10 15 16 19 


SS] AAS Ee ee or lie «cob ape en bes Ve She w . * t 
‘For Census purgoses the District of Columbia is listed as a State. . age i 
pi ate alae 2 Hie ch a 


{ 
. 
| 
Position of the Center of Population . | 
— <5 La RR TR aa a a EE SE es 


Movement in Miles D : 

; North West : CAR Preceding Dende on 
Year | Lati- wt de Approximate Location By Important Towis|———> oe 
tude ae ‘> | Direct 


7 ' | Line }| West |North|South — 
oe ERAS ap: a A Re cant cas - 7A i 


99... |39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Ma... & 


1800. .|39 16 |6|76 56 $0|18 miles west of Baltimore, Md Ps ee Be 
ue 1 30/77 36.9 
50.5 
40.4 
55.0 
54.8 
sr 

9 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Gincinnati. , 
890...139 11 56/85 32 53]20 miles east ok Colutsby ) In Paraben § 48.6 
9 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast,of Columbus, Ind... he Sona 14.6 
1910... /39 10 12/86 32 20|In the city. of Bloomington, Ind..... 1.17! sent 2390 
1920. ./39 10 21/86 43 15/1.9 miles west.of Whitehall, Owen-County, ind.| ~9°8 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6/29 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., ind.<| 23,6 
1940: [88 66 54/87 22 35}2 miles southeast Dy east of Cariisie, Sullivan Go,| 72-2 


jee eesne 


\ 
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United Suir Pocidetiny 1790-1940 185 
EE EEE 
me 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1940 - 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census ‘ 
State 1790 1800 1819 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 
Mets eth oe. t Spree 127,901] 309,527) 590,758] 771,623] 964201 
RSs aos Ses Sea os 1,062} 14,273] 30,388 97,574] 209/897] 435.450 
a2 oS RGR AS acpi (lies FP at Le Ra Ie 92,597| 379,994 
(Sk RS Gd PEN Sr 3 ROU 4 iat NS ees Re ee 34,277 
261,942| 275,248) 297,675] 309,978" 370,792] 480,147 
72,674| 72,749| «76,748 78,085 1532| 112/216 
24,023] 33,03 39,834 43,712 51,687 75,080 
Tevet 5S 34,730 54,477 87,445] 140,424 
252,433|° 340,989]. 516,823] 691,392] 906,185] 1,057,286 
12/282] 55,211] 157,445} 476,183] 851,470] 1,711/951 
24'520| 147,178) 343,031] 685,866} 988,416] 1,350,428 
ee 43,112}  192}214) 674/913 
ot (SORE Boa Roe | aoa 21 eee 107,206 
: 779,828] 982,405] 1,155,684 
? : 352.411| 517,762 08,002 
E 96,540) 151,719 3,705 3 9, 501,793)... 583,169]. 628,279 
Maryland..... 319,728] | 341/548 } t 470,019 83,0 687,049 
Massachusetts.| 378,787| 422'845| 472/040| 523,287} 610,408) 737,699) - 994,514| 1,231,066 
MetcNieatn! f: Ses 242: 2h. ow shee 4,763 8.8 31,639| 212'267| 397,654 49,113 
ES Rg Pano 7 SpA 8 SRR) ae) ee Pa Sr hol acer Eee ee ,07 172,023 
’ Mississippi... .|-- che $,850| ” 40,352|"" 75,448] 136,621] °° 375,651] 606,526} _ 791,305 
OE gly See BS eee ieee Seren 19.783] 66,586| 140,455] 383,702 2, 1,182,012 
ES er eS ee (Pa re ar i res POPE es or ree EL 28,841 
ETE APP ek laren eee Wo eee ALAA. tg GO bee is Ss Swe ifs FEla kee a at fale ane dlu’ey ate «lee anepmenemn pe eee 6,857 
NewHampshire| 141,885] 183,858] 214,460|" 244,161)" 269,328] 284,574] 317,976]. 326,073 
New Jersey....| 1845139] 211,149] 245.562]: 277,575| 320,823] 373,306] 489,555], 672,035 
(pw Ni ee ee ee: Bona on eee ie sft SE net oes Bes 61,547 93,516 
New York..... 40,15 589,051| 959,049] 1,372,812] 1,918,608] “2,428.921| 3,097/394| 3,880,735 
North Carolina) 393:751| 478,103] 555,500) °638,829| °737,987| 753,419) 869,039 92/622. 
Saal ees 45,365] 230.760| 581,434) 937,903] 1,519,467) 1,980,329] 2,339,511 
7 en pee Re RES ee a RP em oe ete ee ee oe Te SRO er F R 
Pennnyivania 434,373| 602,365)" $10,091| 1,049,458) 1,348,233) 1,724,033) 2,311,786 2,906,215 
Rhode Island..| 68.825] 69.122 76,931] ° 83,059} ° 97,199] 108,830}. 147,545 74,620 
South Carolina.| 2491073! 345/591| 415,115| 502741 581/185] 594,398] 668,507] 703,708 
South See: Ee ue teres oo. Pr toeee ope eile MEN Pe. CS oS cea os Ipc Se 4,837 
35,691| © 105,602] _261,727|' 422,823] 681,904)" 829,210] 1,002,717) - 1,109,801 
ek? bgt cm aa ae ka eee 4c | ee ee 212/592 4,21 
Ee EN Th RN Pie ae es OO 11,380 40,273 
154,405)" 917,895)" ° 235,081|"" 280,.65|'"" Gor.948| 314/120] _ 315,098 
880.200] 974,600) 1,065,366) 1,211,405) 1,239,797] 1,421,661 1,696.88 
He Sua ES 2 gop ind ewe a Pi ae 130,945] "305,391 775,881 
Total U. S. 3,929,214| 5.308,483| 7,239,881) 9,638,453|12,866,020| 17,069,453] 23,191,876] 31,443,321 
- State. i870. 18380. 1890. 4 y 1920. 1930, 1940, 
ape OES 
...| 996,992] 1,262,505] 1.513.401] 1,828,697 2,348,174) 2,646,248 2,832,961 
ee 91658] ~ 40,440 ; 122/931 34/1 "499,261 
iS. : 1,311,564 1,949,387 
Se oe : , os 307 387 
et eae Hebe] ties ryote 
mn ticut...| 537,454] 622;700| 746.258 ‘709, 
- Seaeue. i... 25/015| 146,608] 168,493 200,505 
District of Col- 720 1,897,414 
3,123,723 
524'8 
7,897,241 
3,427,796 
538,268 
‘801,028 
145,627 
“B47 236 
(821/244 
'316,721 
256, 106 
1792; 300 
1183,796 
784, 664 
59,456 
‘Toea7 
2,2 47/3 F 
_ Newhtampsbiire 318°300| _ 346.991| _ 376,530 491,524 
‘ : S78 1,8 


Pa 202873), Gangs. 3 
July 1 1945, ie oe BD; 7 


Weis 970, ron ‘July. 1, 1941, 


ted Teel? I cae 1940, Fs ee ‘(i3e. 083, ween 


_ Estima’ 
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United States—Population; Growth of Cities. 
Growth of Biggest United States Cities, hisicagie 


Source: Bureau of the Census ‘ / 
1940 1930 1920 1910 19690 1890 1880 y c 


1870 
TT 
1—New York, N. Y.*.. . |7,454,995|6,930,446|5,620,048| 4,766,883 /8,437,202|2,507,414|1,911,6981,478,103 
nae 525 5] 43¢ 908| _51,980| 37,393 
.. |1,394,711/1,265,258| 732,016] 430,980] 200,507] 88, 3 393 | 
Brooklyn 1 eae 2698-985 2,560,401 |2,018,356 | 1,634,351 |1,166,582| 838,547 599,495 419,924 
Manhattan. |... .|1,899;924|1/867,312 2,284,103 2,331 bay 1,850 993 1,441,216 1,164,67 ’ P| 
Mees 1/297,634|1,079,129| 4 2 2,96 87,05( : A6S 
Paimensds 0: 174,441} 158,346] 116,531 5,969| 67,021] 51,693| 38 Goll 7 oBe ong 
2—Chicago, Ml... +... 3,396,808|3,376,438]2,701,705|2,185,283 |1,698,575|1,099,850} 503, Eee: 
3—Philadelphia, Pa... 1,931,333 |1,990.961/1,823.779/1.949,008| 1,203,697 |1 Oe koe ee 
4—Detroit, Mich....... 1,623,452 |1,568,662 993,678 5,7 waeG Oe'S98 483 5798 
5§—Los Angeles, Calif... |1,504,277/1,238,048| 576 673 319,198 nets ant 'ses| tee dae 98°29 
§—Cleveland, Ohio....-| '878,336| 900,429] 796,841] 560,663] 381, 9] 201.803 |: 60,188) « ecem 
7—Baltimore, Md... .. 859,100| 804,874] 733,826| 558/485 508,957 FE EET bee 
§—St. Louis,.Mo...... 816,048| 821,960) 772.897| 687.029] 575,238 51,770} , 330,918] 310,864 
9—Boston, Mass....... 770,816] 781,188] 748,060] 670,585 360,892 Aas ee eH ES | 
10—Pittsburgh, Pa. eo 671,659| 669,817| 558,343| 533905 451,512 3 8,904) 285,071) 139.256 
11—Washington, D. C...| 663,091] 486,869] 437,571| 331/069 278,718 188.932 1#7.293) 10900 
12—San Francisco, Calit. 634,536] 634,394] 506,676 416,912 342,782 9 wag rie eee 71440 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc. 587,472) 578,249} 457,147| 373,857| 285,315 208,408 eggtiaes cc. | 
i4—Buttalo, ING WO tes. .575,901| 573,076] 506,775| 423'715|- 352.387] 255, G4) 155,134) tea 
15—New Orleans, La... .| 494,537] 458,762) 387,219] 339,075] 287,104 242,039 ee | 
16—Minneapolis, Minny. | 492,370} 464,356| 380,582) 301,408] 202,718] 164,738] _ 46,8: 33,0865) 
= i 55,610) 451,160] 401,247] 363,591| 325,902] 296,908], 255,139 6,239) 
1g—Newark N. yao | $39°950 442/337| 414,524] 347/469] 246,070] 181/830] 136,508 105,059 
Benne City, Mo...) 399,178} 399,746| 324/410) 248/381] 163,752] 132,716] 55,785 32,269 
“91—Houston, Tex, -....| 384's14| do2'3e2| ias'276| “Seeoo| USaaus| 19o-s88| 7a0e8]  A828R | 
= DETER Wolk 3845 292/352] 138, 78, : 27, . , 
32--Senttle, Wash...... 368,302| 365,583) 315,312) 237,194] 80,671] 42,837 3,533 110m i 
23—Rochester, N. Y..... 324,975] 328,132| 295,750) 218,149} 162,608| 133,896] 89/366] 62,386 
24—Denver, Colo....... 322,412] 287,861] 256,491) 213,381) 133/859] 106,713) 35,629] { 4,759 
25—Louisville, Ky... ... 319,077| 307,745) 234,891] 223/928] 204,731] 161,129] 123/758] 100,753 | 
/ 26—Columbus, Ohio. .-.| 306,087| 290,564] 237'031| 181.511| 125'560| 88'150|  51'547 he 
27—Portland, Ore...... 305,394) 301,815) 258,288] 207,214} -90,426]° 461385! 17,577 S298 | 
28—Atlanta, Ga... . 2... 302,288] 270,366] 200,616] 154,839] 89.872} 65,533] 37,409] 21,7 ed 
29—Oakland, Calif... .. 302,163] 284,063) 216,261] 150,174] 66,960] 48/682] 34.555 20:88 F 
30—Jersey City, N. J....] 301,173] 316,715] 298/103| 267:779| 206,433] 163'003| 120'728| 82°5 ; 
31—Dallas,Tex:....... 294,734) 260,475| 158,976] 92,104] 42.638] 38/067] 10/358|........ 
32—Memphis, Tenn...-.| 292,942] 253'143|. 162,351| 1311105 102,320} 64,495/ 33,592] | 40 226 
33—St. Paul, Minn... .- 287,736]. 271,606] 234,698| 214,744] 163,065] 133,156] 41,473] 20,030 | 
34—Toleda, Ohio... .:.: 282,349) 290,718] 243/164| 168,497] “131,822] 81.434] 50.137 584, | 
35—Birmingham, Ala...| 267/583] 259/678] 178/806| 132'685| 38'415|. 261178 3,086]... ce a 
36—San Antonio, Tex... | 253,854), 231,542] 161,379} 96,614] °53/321| 37,673] _ 20,550 12,256) | 
37—Providence, R.I....| 253 B04 252 9st 237 B96 234,326 179,597 132/146 104,857 68,904 
—Akron, Ohio. 244, 255, is y : : : 
30—Omana, Nebr. 223,844 214,.006| 191,601] 124,096} 102,255] 140/452] 30,518] 16,083 
40—Dayton, O io. -| 210,718] 200,982} 152,559} 116}577 : 61,220] 38,678] 30,473 
41--Syracuse, N.Y... 205,967) 209,326) 171,717] 137,249] 108.374] 88'143| 517792]. 43, 051 
42—Okla. City, onla. 2: 204,424) 185,389) 91/295] 64/205] 10.037 PNT} te eae eee ! 
43-—San Diego, Calif....| 203,341) 147,995] 74'361| 391578] 17'700| 16/159 2,637|° 21300 | 
44—Worcester, Mass....} 193,694| 195,311] 179,754| 145,986] 118,421] °84'655| 58'291| 41.105 | 
45—Richmond, Va...... 193,042) 182,929/ 171,667) 127,628) 85,050) , 81/388] 63,600| 51,038 | 
46—Fort Worth, Tex...-] 177,662] 163'447| 106.482| 73'312| 36'688 23,076 56631 salma |) 
47—Jacksonville, Fla....| 173/065} 129'549 91,558] 57,699] 281429] 17'201 7650 6,912 | 
48—Miami, Fla... ..... 172,172) 110,637) 29/571 SATII (RL 6BLN a... ties SI a) 
49— Youngstown, ee 167,720) 170,002} 132,358] 79,066] ~“44'885| 33,228] ‘15.435 8,075 
, 50—Nashville, Tenn. 167,402] 153,886) 118,342} 110,361} 80,865] 76,160| 437350] 25,86 | 
$1—Hartford, Conn. . 166,267| 164,072] 138,036] 98,915} 79,854] 53/230] 42'015| 3718 P| 
52—Grand Rapids, Mich.| 164/292) 168,592] 137,634| 112'571| 87'565| 60'278| 32'o16 16,507 | 
Barone Beach, Calif... 164,271] 142°032} 55,593] 17/809 PO RDI. inset ak 1 


2,252 eee ee S| 

ime ew Haven, Conn. 160,605) 162,655) 162,537] 133,605] 108/027 81,298 62,882 50,840. 

5—Des Moines, Iowa.. 159,819] 142,559] 126,468 86,368 62,139 50,093 22,408)" 12,039) | 

36 Fint IMG Te. ts 151,543| 156,492 91,599 38,550 13,103 9,803 8,409. 386 - 
57—Salt Lake City, Utah 149,934). 140,267], 118,110 92,777 53,531 94,843 20,768 12, 


’~ 68—Springfield, Mass. 149,554] 149,900] 1291614 88,926 62,059 44,179 33,340 26,703 
59—Bridgeport, Conn. 147,121} 146,716] 143'555| 1021034] 70, 48,866 ,643| 18,969. 
anes i Va.. 144,332] 129,710] 115,777 67,452) 46,624) 34,871 21,966 19,229 | 

- 61—Yonkers, N. ¥ 142,598) 134,646] 100,176 79,803) 47,931) 32,033 18/89 i celia g bt 
62—Tulsa, Okla. 142,157) 141,258 72,075 18,182 7 AOR areca satis ah. us 2 
63—Seranton, Pa 140,404) 143,433] 137,783] 129,867| 102,026 5,215] 45,850 


64-—Paterson, N. 139,656) 139,513] 135,875! 125,600] 105,171 8,347 51,031 
65—Albany, N. Y. ‘| 180,577) 127,412] 113.344] 100,253 94,152 94,923 90,758 
66—Chattanooga, Tenn. 128,163], 119,798 57,895 44,604] 30,154] 29,100 12,892 
6¢—Trenton, N.J...... 124,697] . 123,356] 119,289 96,815) 73,307) 57,458 29,910 


68—Spokane, Wash. ||. 122,401} 115,514] 104,437] 104/402] 36,848] 19/922|..../..-|....2- ; 
. 69-—Kansas City, Kan,..| 121,458| 121/857| 101'177| 82331| 51'418| 38" al 
a 70—Fort Wayne, Ind. 118,410) 114,946] 86/549] - 63'933| 45,115]... 7... 
? 71—Camden, N.'J...... 117,536] 118,700] 116,309] 94538] 751935! 58.313 
72—Enie, Pa.........., 116,955| 115, \872| 65,52 52,733] 401634 
73—Fall River, Mass... 115,428) 115,274] 120,485] 119'295| 104;863| 74” 
74—Wichita, Kan.....; 114,966] 111! 1217 2745 2S, 808 4h 2011s Sa 
: 75+ Wilmington, Del. . 112,504] 106,597] 110,168 87,411 76,508 61,431 
B 76—Gary, Ind.......... 111,719] 100/4 p378) A MGIBOR te tard | lnanent ee s)| 2: gue a ee 
: 77—Knoxville, Tenn. 111/580] -105/8 77,818] 36,346] ° 32,6387| °° 22'535 
78—Cambridge, Mass. 110,879} 113,643 109,694] 104/839] , 91/886] 7o!o28|....'...|.. 7 
79—Reading, Pa.) |)! 110,568) 111,171] 107,784] 96/071] ' 78'961| 58'661 
ap New Bedtord, Mass.) 110,341] 112° 121,217 96,652 ‘ 40,73 
. 8i—Blizabeth, N.J..... 109,912] 114,589] 95/783] 73/409] 52'130| 37'76 
f 82—Tacoma, Wash a 109,408) 106,817] 96,975) | 83,7431 37,714] 36/006|....°.. ol, ee 
‘ 83—Canton, Ohio:... |! ! 08,401] 104,906 87,091] 50/217] 30/6 PT T=) Ni ati RUS 
} Tampa, Fla... |. ||! 108,391] 101,161] 51/608]. 37/782] 1'839 WSO2d i Zee Uae Caen 
. 85—Sacramento, Calif 5 93,750]. 65,908] 44'6 29/282] - 26/386 
86—Peoria, TH)... ||” 104,969] 76,121] 66/9. SOMO! aeene ty 
Somerville; Mass. 103,908] © 93,091] _ 77,236] _ 61,643| °° 40,152 
) . --88Lowell, Mass...) 100,234] 112,759] 106/204] ~ 94’969 : 
|. 89—South Bena, pea 3 104/193 1983] 53,684] 35,999] 21'819 
= ‘90—Duluth, Minn. . 101,463] | 98/917] . 78/466] 52'969 ; 
‘ Bee N.C ‘ 82,675| - 461338) 34/014] 18/091] 11'557|.. 
Utica, N.Y... 109,518] 101,740] °~94'156| 74,4191. 56,383] 44/007 


oe i -*Population shown for years prior to 1900 is for e by 0 
ach ‘of consolidation ine & Pp New Yo. « and. its pee Heist as, constituted vund 
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United States Bureau of the Census 


a 4 ‘The Metr politan population of certain cities listed include 
s the population given for the city proper 
surrounding communities within a radius of steel artes ae miles, © ~ paar Me, 4 


Exeter..... 


ALABAMA % | ARKANSAS—Continued | Cc ALIFORNIA—Continued 
1940 1930 Places 1940 1930 Piace “1940 
Ibertville. 3,651 2,76 || Crossett... 4.891 2,81i || Fillmore 
Alexander City 6,640 4,510 || De Queen.. 3,055 3038 || Fort Drage, _3'238 
dulsia.. . 6,88 5,154 || Dermott... ,083 2,942 || Fresno..... 60,685 
3 25,523 22,345 || El Dorado. 15,858 16,421 Met. Dist 97,504 
es 4,342 3,035 } Fayetteville 8,212 7,394 || Fullerton 10,442 
“ 3,200 3,035 || Fordyce. . . 3,429 3,206 || Gardena... 5,909 
Fi 4,885 4,585 |} Forest City 5,699 4,594 || Gilroy..... 615 
BS 4,652 2,800 || Fort Smith. 36,584 31,429 || Glendale... 82,582 — 
at 22,826 20,721 || Harrison. ,238 3,626 || Glendora... 2,822 
Birmingham 267,583 259,678 || Helena. . 8,546 8,316 || Grass Valley 6,701 © 
407,851 382,792 || Hope... 7,475 6,008 || Hanford... 8,234 
3,32. 2,818 || Hot Springs 21,370 20,238 || Hawthorn.. 8,263 
2,555 2,519 || Jonesboro. . 11,729 10,326 || Hayward... 6,736 
,55 1,847 |} Little Rock 88,039 81,679 || Healdsburg. 2,507 
5,074 2,786 Met. Dist. 126,724 113,137 || Hemet..... O95 
16,604 15,593 || MeGehee. . 66: 488 || Hermosa Beach 7,197 - 
137 4,037 || Magnolia. . 4,326 3,008 || Hillsborough 2,747 
y; 2 16,046 || Malvern... 5,290 5,115 |} Hollister... 3,881 
3,702 || Marianna.. 4,449 4,314 || Huntington Coe 
6,269 .208 |} Marked Tree 2,685 2,276 Beach... 3,738 . 
11,703 11,059 |} Mena...... 3,510 3,118 ee 
,109 || Monticello. 3,650 3,076 Park . 28,648 
2,580 || Morrilton. . 4,608 4,043 Inglewood.. 30,114 
15,043 11,729 || Nashville. Sot 2,469 || La Mesa.. 3,92. 
424 3,375 || Newport 43 4547 || La Verne. . 3,092 
36,975 24,042 || N. Little Rock 21, ir 19,418 || Lindsay... 4,397 
Ss 80 1,593 || Osceola... . 2 2,573 || Livermore.. 2,885 
reenville.. 5,075 3,9: Paragould #79 5,966 || Lodi....... 11,079 
-Guntersville 4,398 * 2,826 |) Paris... ... 3,430 3,234 |} Lompoc... . 3,379 
eee 2,584 2,204 || Pine Bluff 21,290 20,760 || Long Beach 164,271 
7,397 6,103 |} Pocahontas 3,028 1,896 || Los Ahgeles 1,504,277 
13,050 11,554 || Prescott... 3,177 3,033 Met. Dist. 2,904,596 
2,995 2,3 Rogefs..... 3,550 3,554 || Los Gatos 3,597 | 
Rates 847 5,313 || Russellville. 5,927 5,628 || Lynwood 10,982 
6,141 5,204 || Searcy.. 3,670 3,387 || Madera.. 6,457 | 
2,910 2,529 || Siloam Springs 2,764 2,378 Manhattan 
.720 68,202 || Springdale. 3,319 2,763 Beach. 6,398 
TIAEOOG:', ito. Stuttgart. . 5,628 4,927 Martinez... 7,381, 
ontgomery 78,084 66,079 || Texarkana | Marysville. 6,646 
‘Met. Dist. 93,697 78,389 05h) ot oie ae 11,821 10,764 || Maywood. . 10,731 
87 2,17 Trumann 3,381 .995 || Menlo Park 3,258 
8,487 6,156 || Van Buren 5,422 5,182 || Merged... . 10,135 | 
A | ees ,178 2,918 || Warren. . ,516 2,523 || Mill ‘Valley. 4,84 
601 3,103 || West Helena A:717 4,489 || Modesto... 16,379 
15,351 13,862 } West Memphis = 369 895 || Monrovia.. 12,807 
019 3,668 || Wynne. 31633 3,505 || Montebello. 8,016, — 
664 2,331 (a) See also Texarkana, Texas || Monterey. 10,084 
6,084 “580 || Combined population, 1940, 28,- || Monterey Park 8/531 
4,168 4,373 || 840. 1930, 27,366. Mountain View fi "946 
3,510 146 ¥ INSDS: 2:4... 7,740 
2,834 2,304 CALIFORNIA National City 10, 344 
19,834 18,012 L Needles, . 3,624 
7,933 6,221 || Alameda... *36,256 35,033 || Newport Beach 4, "438 
6,269 4,115 || Albany.... - 11,49 8,569 || No. Sacramento 3/053 
9,298 7,596 || Alhambra 38,935 29,472 || Oakdale. 92 
6,833 7,341 || Anaheim 11,031 10,995 Oakland... 302,163 
Basins 7,055 6,814 |} Antioch ,106 3,56: Met. Dist. 1,428,525 1 290,094 
20,659 || Arcadia 9,122 5,216 pete a 4651 508 
5,515 4,533 ey 4,013 2,661 || Ontario. . 14,197 
keg 937 3,314 || Azusa. .... 5,20 4,808 || Orange.... 7,90 
Geese (a) Eiee el lB 
Le ka, i annin: Fi ’ x see , 
We 4 ce 11,264 7884 || Paci Grove 6.249 
Belvedere. . 37,192 33,0 una Beac ; 
ARIZONA Berkeley. . 85,547 82,109 || Palm Sorings 3,434 
Beverly Hills 26,823 17,429 || Palo Alto. . 16,774 
5,853 8,023 || Brawley... 11,718 10,439 || Pasadena. . 1,864 
68 305 || Brea.....- 2156 2'435 || Paso Robles 3,045 
8,623 9,828 || Burpank... 34,337 16,662 || Petaluma. . 81034 
5,080 3,891 || Burlingame 15,940 13,270 || Piedmont. . 9,866 
4,855 3,665 || Calexico... 5,41 6-299 || Pittsburg. . 91520 
6,141 7,157 || Carmel-by- Placerville. 3,064 
7,234 711 the-Sea 2,837 2,260 ‘omona.. 3,539 
4,722 7,693 || ‘Chico... 9/287 7,961 || Porterville. 6,270 
7 6,006 |] Chino... :. 4,204 3/118 || Red Bluff. » 7824 
65,414 yi Chula Vista 5,138 3/869 || Redding... 8,109 
Seti ak Claremont 3,057 2,719 || Redlands. 14,324 
018 5,517 |) Coalinga 5,026 2'851 || RodondoBeach 13,092 - 
906 2,495 Colton. 9,68 8/014 || Redwood City 12,453 
36,818 32,506 || Compton 16,198 12/516 || Reedley. 3/170 
62 2,166 || Gorona 576 7'018 || Richmond,. 23,642 
4,577 3,917 || Coronado 6,932 5,425 || Riverside... 34'696 
5,325 4,892 || Covina... - 3,049 2774 || Roseville. . 6,653 
Culver City See oes Sacramento 158359 
ARKANS. Daly City. . i a, et. Dis 
z Beano Ae Fe | Gn” 
Dinuba..: . ..-* A an Anselmo 
ade pple ~% ge a El Centro. .” 19,017 $434 || San Bernardino 43,646 
502 3,445 || El Cerrito 137": 3/370 || San Bruno. 6,519 
10,652 10,098 || £1 Monte 1,740 3,479 || San Buena- ~ 
409 3,046-|| Bl Segundo. 3,738 3,503 ventura. . 13,264 
975° 273 || Emeryville. 2,521 2,336 || San Carlos. 3,520 
551 2,149 Sepenaelr 4,560 8,421 || San Diego. 208,341 
3,031 || Eureka.. 055 15,752 Met. Dist. 256,368 — 
5,534 883 '685 |! San Fernando 9,094 
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Places in the Us Siwith Population Exceeding 2,500 
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188 
‘ b ORIDA—Continued 
CALIFORNIA—Continued CONNECTICUT—Continued [7 | FLORIDA~ Continued) 
1930 || Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
tos a 4 777 || Ft. Lauderdale 17,996 8,666 — 
San Francisco 634.536 | S30-004 || Paacid’.. 2113s -17,218|| Fort Myers 10,604 082 
Met. Dist. 1,428,525 1,290,09 Ga NE a, no eee 8'040 ‘898 
gen Gabriel 1/017. _-$'967 || Greenwich. 35,509 Fete Generel tee eye ene 
Sanger... .- , ° 3 471 4, aines Ci , 5 
ioc buc, ise? han | Haniea gh wee | an a 
et. ‘ } : 6.26 107: 7 z > , 
14/601 11,456 || Hartford 166, ile noe 3154 2’319 
8,276 || Met. Dist. 502,193 471,18 Lomestead. , "549 
i f 43 Jacksonville 73,065 129,549 
Bde ignnnciens 23°99 21,793 || Met. Dist. 195,619 - 148,713" 
8 8,022 || Mansfield. . 155 3,349 || Jacksonville 409 
: 921 30,322 || Meriden.. 39,494 38,481 ||" Beach... 3,566 400, 
Santa Ana : 33,613 || Middletown 26,495 24,554 || Key West.. | 12,927 ; 
Santa Barbara 34,958 4 16,439 12/660 || Kissimmee. 3,225 163 
‘ 6,650 6,302 || Milford... . : 3,163 
Santa Clara F 14/395 || Montville 4.135 3,970 || Lake City... 5,836 5 
Santa Cruz. _ 16,896 7057 || Naugatuck. 15.388 14315 || Lakeland.. 22,068 18,554 
Sante Marla 53'300 «87146 || New Britain 68685 68.128 || Lake Wales . 5,024 3,403 
iisatite Monica, 53,500 7452 || Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 || Lake Worth _—_7.408 5,940 
Santa Paula, i5'605, “10/636 || New Canaan _ 62 5,456 || Leesburg... 4,687 4,113 
Ranta Hosa. °12.808 667 || New. Haven — 160,605  162.655|| Live Oak.. —- 3,427 2,734 
pgeeeted. + Seer 3'047 || Met. Dist. 308,228 293,724 || Madison... 2,730 2,189" 
See rad Pest 3,550 || New London 30,456 29,640 || Manatee... 3,595 3,219- 
jpelecta- Madre: 43 21932 || New Milford 5,559 ;700 || Marianna.. 5,079 372 
Sensi Bul 43-48 9/632 || Newington 51449 4.572 || Melbourne. 2,622 1677 
Peon Gate. 26.9.3 13730 || North Haven 5/326 3,730 || Miami..... 172,172) . 110,637 
So, Pasadena — 14,356 18198 || Norwalk 30°49 36,019 || Met. Dist. 250,537 132,189 
&, San Francisco erg 47603 || Norwich... _23'652 -—-«-23"021 || Miami Beach , 28,01! 6.49 
Met. Dist. 79.337 61,880 || Plainfield: 7,613 re ee een eae yer 
Sunnyvale. . 373 on Plainvi de oe Sa <2 7oRl 
Tor 91980 7371 || Portland. 321 3,930 27,330" 
1056 3,829 || Preston..:: 4,206 3.928 2250s 
8,259 6,207 || Putnam. - 7,775 7.318 6/5005 
4,839 4,276 || Ridgefield. . 3,900 prt 55430 
3,731 3,124 || Rockville. - 7.572 Laas 3049 
G73 18.072 Banbury 3050 2'767 31,579 
ee. geal Smet tee. tam scan 
its fi's22 Simsbury. 3 9,649 9/237 || Pompano. . 4,427 2,614 
co eed pall ; 5,542 || South Windsor 2/863 2'535 || Quincy... 888 3°788 
pWoodlapd.. (6,637 3'605 || Southington 5088 5.125 || River Junction 7/110 "624 
p Mma Clty ete ’ nae 27285 2'539 || St. Augustine 12/090 12/111 — 
0 RU ate head ite  n 3492 || St. Petersburg 60,812 40/425 
etic. No Panne. ade. “in Scanners 7,938 46.346 || Met. Dist. 2091693 169.010 
* ervation. ws "3 Mm; > 5 ; 
eee ee somone fsa | Gerace Aree Mais | Soe Oe ea 
pepreotion. Thomaston. 4,238 4.188 Sebring = me oe 2,912, 

: iz ‘ 5,577 99% So. Jacksonville (a 2 
pe eared Doreen 26,988 26,040 || ‘Tallahassee 16,240 Anite ; 
eee hase S08 || wattwemrt | dias. TLA70| Men isk, aes eeal ye eee 

ae 2088 223 || Waterbury 99/314 99,902 || Tarpon Springs 3/402 "414 
ea dose" gigok || ‘Mice bine. dae'aan. ag0e7e:ll Gere ee alge 27268 
eon. «7 Peso tt Pate oe 6,59 4°742 || Wauchula "710 2574 
ale Gorlngs Be989 | 38907 || Watertown, ST87 8,192 || W. Palm Beach 331693 26/610 _ 
-Delta...... 3,717 .2,938 |) West Harford 33,776 agit Winter Garden yt 20s t 
Denver 322,412 287,8 West Haven 30,021 eee ae pa Pee aa P 
Met. Dist. 384,372 330,761 || Westport. . 8,258 ‘Oe Winter Par . ‘ ol 
Durango... 887 5,401-|| Wethersfield | 9,644 ene (a) Annexed to Jacksonville city : 
Englewood. 9,680 7,980. || Willimantic eth eos in 1932. Caniteie y 
Florence... 632 ons Wilton... .. 16'one 2380 | ¥ 
Fort Collins 12,251 11,489 || Windsor.‘ 0.068 §.290 : i ae 
Fort Morgan 4,884 4,423 Windsor Locks 4, 02 Albany’.... 19,055 +507 - 
Golden. ... 3,175 2,426 || Winsted. .. 7,674 7,883 || Americus. ; 9,281 8,760. 
Grand Junet’n 12,479 10,247 eas fee abe srione Be re 
Se ae 13040 P03 a. Met. Dist a2 294 3701920 $ 
ne 4.445 4,165.|| Bellefonte, . 2,593 761|| Augusta, . 65,91 013.42 5 
Las Animas 3,232 2'517 || Dover..... 5,517 4800 Met. Dist, — 87/809 77,A3\ ~ 
Leadville... . 4,774 3,771 || Laurel... 2/884 2,542 || Bainbridge. 6,35 6,141 | 
Longmont.. 7,406 6;029 || Milford, ete ioe Barnesville. 3,53 3,236 ; 
Loveland. . 6,145 5,506 || Newark... . 4,502 3, Baxley....: 91 2,122 : 
Monte Vista 3,208 2,610 || New Castle 4\41 4,131 || Blakely... | s77 2,106 
Montrose. . 4,764 3,566 || Seaford... . 2,80 2,468 || Brunswick. 15,035 14,022 Pr 
Pos, inne SOON | MARGE Haset sees | Bue “i Ga 
3,494  ° 3,496 here ‘ / Calhoun. . | 21955 2371 — 
4,009 3,065 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Camilla 2,588 2,035 i 
bse : ’ anton... . ‘ 1892 
Trinidad. 1) 018;228 11,732 || Washington. 663,091 486,869 || Garrollton.. 6,214 5,052 
Walsenburg 5,855 5,503 || Met. Dist. 907,816 621,059 Cartersville G41 51250 : 
own, f 
CONNECTICUT FLORIDA College Park seals 48998 7 
0) us. . 3 ; . 
Ansonia... . 19,210 19,898 || Apalachicola 3,268 3,150 Met. Dist. 92,478 |... .° 
Berlin. .... 5,23) 4,875 || Arcadia... . ,055 4,082 ||,Commerce. ,294 3.002 
Bloomfield . 4,309 3,24 Auburndale 2,723 1,849 }|"Cordele.. .. 1929 ,880 
Bridgeport. 147,121 146,716 || Avon Park. 3,125 3,355 || Covington. ,900 3,203 © 
Met. Dist. 216,621 03,969 || Bartow... 6,158 5,269 || Cuthbert... 3,447 31235 | 
Bristol... 0,167 28,451 ||} Belle Giadeé 3,806 926 || Dalton..:: 10/448 8,160 
Canton... 2,769 2,39 Bradenton. 7,444 5,968 |} Dawson... , 681 3,827 ~ 
Cheshire. 4,352 3,263 || Clearwater. 10,136 7,607 || Decatur..> 16561 13,276 
Cromwell . 3,281 81 Cocoa.s... 3,098 | 2,164 || District 1511. 
Danbury... — 22,339 22261 || Coral Gables _ 8,294 5,697 ||" Center Hill 12,155 8,460 
Danielson. . 4,507 ,210 || Daytona Beach 22,584 16,598 || Douglas... il 4,206. 
Darien, . .. 9,222 6,951-|| Dade City. 2/561 1,811 || Douglasvilie — 2°555 2316 
Derby..... 10,287 10,788 ania..... : 1,674 || Dublin... "81 6.681 
Bast Hartford 18/615 17,125 || DeFuniak é Eastman.. | 3/311 3,022, 
East Hampton 21955 ‘61 Springs 2,570 2,636. East Point. ° 12/403 91512 
Bast Haven 9,094 7,815 || De Land... 7,041 246 || Bast Thomaston 3,590 ~~ 3,061. 
. Bast Lyme. 3,338 2,575\|| Delray Beach 3,737 2,333 || Elberton... . 6,188 4, 
East Windsor 3,967 3,815 || Eustis... .. /930 2,835 Fitzgerald.. ©. 7)388 . ° 6/4 
Enfield, ... 13,561 13,404" Fernandina 3,492 ,023' Fort Valley ~ , 4953 pa 
} : as 
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ILLINOIS—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940. 1930 
Charleston. 8,197 8,012 || Naperville. 5,272 5,118 
“Hewkinsviil egos ‘saveaie ll Nucosee OMe) Bay 
ela z ; . ae : y D omis... 2,562 
Hoganlte’ 3882 3a, cMetebigé 44a seh | Nora” Gas gan 
a F 2; Christopher __ 3/833 444 || Osk Lawn =” Sage yt 
pees : St ieee <¥e gf sch 66,602 || Oak Park. 66,015 63,982 
: i oe 2 "35 Collinsville. 3 e7 3 an Cpeshy.; +: 3,938 5 
Met. Dist. ‘ é Dréve Coeur -) 2685 =n DEM 8% = {2 7,831 ; 
| Manchester 462 745 || Crystal Lake _ 3'917 3,732 || Ottawa ee08 rar 
Danville. . 36.919 -36°765 || Pana. 16/000 kee 
ecatur. 59,305 57,510 |] Paris... 81 ; 
Bc — 65,764 62,867 Park Ridge 12,063 107 
Des Plaines 9,518 S208 || Pekin 21 19407, a8eo 
enti. 10871 5'908 || Peoria. 77 407 16,129 
Dolton. ° . 1068 2'023 ||_Met. Dist 10S ORE ieee 
Downers Grove 9,526 2eeo tees Pies hee Sek nea 
8,9 eoria H'ghts. 4,376 3,279 
[BRCM hess 4808 | Pete eae ah 
East Moline 12,359 10107 || Phoenix. =. > 3'875 x38 
— aoe __ 0,806 5,027 || Pinckneyville 3,146 3,046. 
es es pont 7 5,609 74,347 Pittsfield... 2,884 25356 
ere ville 8,008 6,235 || Pontiac... . 9,585 8,272 
ape do 6,180 4,978 || Princeton... 5,224 4,762 | 
a Osi 4,891 4,482 Quincy.... 40,469 29,241 
AS gin 38,333 35,929 || Riverdale. . 865 2,504 
— urst. _ 15,458 14,055 || River Forest 9,487 8,829 
Biowgoa Pare d205 duai8 | aNenGnve | ah gaa 
, made. . 
Evergreen | Park 3, 313 1,594 || Robinson. - 47311 Seas 
Fairfield. 4/008 3,280 || Rochelle... 4,200 3,785. = 
Forest, Park 12840 14°35 foskivrd. Leay ete a 
Franklin Park 3,007 2'335 || Met. Diat a eet oe 
y ‘ . Dist. 105,259 (103,204 » 
wage pear 22,366 eater Rock Island 42,775 37,953 
" Washington i "15 Galena 4126 ers Boadhaiee tear 154 
Waycross. é Galesburg... 28,876 28'830 || St. Charles. 5870 2 OF 
‘Waynesboro 3,793 ‘922 || Galva..... 2/812 2'875 ||-Salem..... 7319 2 
est, Point. 3. Geneseo. ... 3)824 3.406 || Sandwich 2/608 2/611 
Winder.... 2 Geneva. . 4,101 4,607 || Savanna... 4,792 5,086 
Georgetown 3,235 3,407 || Shelbyville. 4,092 3,491 . - 
Gillespie... . 4,440 5,111 || Silvis. 2/990 2'650 ~ 
Blackfoot. . 3/65 Glen Eliyn. 8.055 $580 Rmiary welot 3604 3385 
Bois City. : , Glenview. . 2500 1/886 Springfield: 75,503. 7364 
marley. -- 5,329 ‘ Granite City 22.974 25. 130 Met. Dist. 89/484 82,367 
, 7 reenville.. i ; ring Valle ,O1 ; 
or of Alene 7. ed Harrisburg. 11,453 11,625 Etaonton, i = rates ratty 
Harvard... . 3,121 2,988 || Steger..... 3,369 2,985 
Haryey,... 17,878 16,374 || Sterling.... 11,363 10,012 
Havana.... 3,999 3,451 || Streator... 14,930 14,728 
etad. ? ER eile ae a 3,101 22.339) 7 
ne Bey i umomit.... 7,043 548 | 
Highland Park 14,476 12,203 || Sycamore.. £102.00 oot y 
Highwood.. 3,707 3,590 || Taylorville. 8,313 7,316 
Hillsboro... 4,514 4,435 || Tuscola... . 2,838 2,569 
Himsdale. . 7,336 6,923 || Urbana.... 14,064 13,060 
Homewood. 4.078 3.277 | vann Base Grae 
oope: ; ; enice..... Fi 5, 
emo ad 19. oe6 beth a ae Park.. Li re : aa 
erseyville L. ‘ RGen.. 5. . ,041 O11 
depmton its Sais 3 a3 | Wasnt ss 
OHet...... 2, f 4,523 3,837 
Kankakee. . 22,241 20,620° Watseka. 3°74 3,14 
seereerres 2,935 2,501 Waukegan. 34,241 33,499 
Kewanee.. pn 17.093 || West Chicago 3,355 3,477 
La Grang e. 10,479 10,103 || Western Springs 4,856 3, 
LaGrange Park 3/406 2,939 || W. Frankfort 12,38 os 14,683 
Lake Forest 6,885 6,554 || Westmont.. 3,044 2,733 
Fansite... 4402 S478 || Werte 389 Be 
aSalle.... ! i eaton.. . 5 # 
Lawrenceville 6,213 6,303 || White Hall. 3,025 2,928 
Lemont... . 2,567 2,582 || Wilmette... 17,226 15,233 
Libertyville 3,930 3,791 || Winnetka.. 12,430 12,166 
Lincoln, .., 12,752 12,855 || Wood River 8,197 8,136 
Litehfield. . 7,048 6,612 || Woodstock. 6,123 5,471 
Lockport... 3,475 3,383 || Zeigler 3,006 3,816 
Lap One + ee Gee ZAG 6s o,9 4)ai0 3,101 2,339 
ODS: .. 4 $ . 7 : 
omb... | 87642". 8,509 | INDIANA 
Madison... 7,182 7,661 || Adexandria. *4,8301 4,400 
or tae pane Det ; oaks 39,804 
arseilles. . 5 ngola.... , , 
mM. . 451 Marshall... 2,758 -. 2,368 || Attica. .... 3,760 3,70u 
gominigign. 868 30,93 Mattoon... 15,827.- 14,631 |} Auburn... 5,415 ~ 5,088 
e Island” 5 6 Maywood... 26,648 25,829 | Auror a. 4,828 4,38 
: MecLeansboro —_ 2,528 2,162. Batesville. . 3,065 2,83 © 
| Melrose Park 10,933 10,741 ||} Bedford. . 12,514 13,205 
| Mendota. . 4/215, _ 4,008 || Beech Grove 3,907 3,552-7 
| Metropolis. 6,287 - 5,573 || Bicknell. 5,110 *, 5,212, 
Moline. 34,608 32,236 Bloomington 20,870 18,227 
154,491 || Bluffto 5,417 _ 5,074 
Monmouth. sg ; 8,666 Boonville. . ; Hew 4,526 4.208 
4 Monticelld. 2,523" , 2;378 || Brazil. .... = 8,126 8,744 
078 || Morris...-. _ nae : ~ 5,568 || Clinton 7,092 7938 
oly Morrison. 3,1 PTAs OyOBL ¥ Columbia ‘City at ‘219 3,805 , 
Mount Carniel- 6, “4gr ~ 7,132 }| Columbus. . 1,738 9,935.4 
Mount Olive, 2/559, 3,079. Connersville. 43: 898 $12,795 
2.375 || Crawfordsville ~ U1, ,089 10,35, 


| Mount Vernon 14,724 AZ, 37d. “ 
MutpRysbore . "976 182 || Crown Point. 643 4,045 a 
Nalco » ay BTOL, 2,287)! Decatur... 5,861 5,15 15 ae 


INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Dunkirk... 2,942 2,583 
East Chicago 54,637 54,784 
East Gary. 3,401 2,40 
Elkhart... . 3,434 32,949 

, Elwood.... 10,913 10,685 
Evansville. 97,062 102,249 
Met. Dist. 141,614 123,130 
Fort Wayne 118,410 114,946 
Met, Dist. 134,385 126,558 
a Uae 13,706 12,19 
Franklin. . 6,264 5,682 
£ 4,42 
100,426 
,08 
10,397 
Greencastle 4,872 ,613 
Greenfield. . ,821 4,18 
Greensburg 6,065 5,702 
Hammond. 70,184 64,560 
Hartford City 6,946 6,613 
Highland. . 72 1,553 
- Hobart.... 7,166 5,787 
Huntingburg 3,816 3,440 
. Huntington 13,903 13,420 
Indianapolis 386,972 364,161 
Met: Dist. 5,357 417,685 
. Jasonville.. _ + 3,418 3,536 
Jasper. . ~ 5,041 3,905 
Jefersonville 11,493 11,946 
Kendallville 5,431 5,43) 
Kokomo. 3,795 32,843 
Lafayette... 28,798 26,240 
» LaPorte... 16,180 15,755 
~ Lawrenceburg 4,413 07: 
Lebanon... 6,529 6,445 
Linton..... 6,263 5,085 
Fe eameport. 20,177 18,508 
Madison.. 6,923 53 
arion 26,767 24,496 
. Martinsville 5,009 4,962 
Michigan, City 26,476. 26,735 
Mishawaka 28,298 28,630 
Mitchell. .. 3,393 3,226 
Monticello. 3,153 2,331 
Mt. Vernon 5,638 5,03 
Muncie.... 49,720 46,548 
Nappanee, . 3,02 2,95 
New Albany 25,414 25,819 
New Castle ©, 16,620 14,027 
Noblesville. 5,575 4,811 
No, Manchester 3,170 2,765 
No. Vernon 3,112 2,989 
Oakland City 3,068 2,842 
7 ae 12,432 12,730 
Petersburg. 3,075 2,609 
Plymouth.. 5,713 5,290 
Portland... 6,362 5,276 
Princeton, , 7,786 7,505 
Rensselaer. 3,214 2,798 
Richmond 35,147 32,493 
Rochester. . 3,835 3,518 
Rushville. . 5,960 5,709 
Salem..... 3,194 3,194 
Seymour, . . 8,620 7,508 
Shelbyville. 10,791 10,618 
South Bend 101,268 104,193 
Met. Dist. 147,022 146,569 
Sullivan. : 5,077 5,306 
Tell City... 5,395 4,87 
Terre Haute 62,693 62,81 
Met. Dist, 83,370 82,240 
Tipton... . 5,101 4,861 
Union City (a) 3,535 3,084 
Valparaiso . 8,736 ,079 
Vincennes. 18,228 17,564 
Wabash. 653 840 
Warsaw. 378 5,730 
Washington 9,312 9,070 
W. Lafayette 6,270 5,095 
W. Terre Haute 3,729 3,588 
Whitting.. 30 ae 880 
Winchester, 5,303 4,487 
wale Population Union City 
Mage, Darke Co., Ohio, 1940, 
aor 1930, 1,305. 
IOWA 
Albla...... 5,157 4,425 
Algona 4,954 3,985. 
ATTICS). s a0 2,555 10,261 
Anamosa... 4,069 ,579 
Atlantic... 802 5,585 
‘Belle Plaine 3,202 3,239 
Bettendorf. 3,143 2,768 
oa 2,732 2,226 
Boone..... 373 11,868 
Burlington, 25,832 26,775 
Carroll. Hy 389 4,691 
edar Falls 9,349 7,362, 
edar Rapids 62/120 56,097 
'» Met. Dist. — 73/219 66,591 
Centerville. 8,413 14 
. Chariton... 5,754 5,365 
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Place 1940 1930 Place 
Charles Cit; 8,681 8,039 || Bureka. 3,8) 
Cherokee. i 7,469 6,443 || Fort Scott. 10,557 10,763, 
Clarinda. . . 4,905 4,962 || Fredonia. . 3,524 3,446 ° | 
Clarion. . 2,971 2,578 |) Galena. .. 4,375 ~ 4,736) 
Clear Lake. : 3,764 3/066 || Garden City 6,285 6,121 : 
Clinton. 26,270 25,726 || Garnett... . 2,607 2,768" 
Council Bluffs 41,439 42,048 || Girard..... 2,554 2,442 
Met._Dist. 287, 698 273,851 || Goodland. . 3,306 3,626 — 
Cresco... .. 3/530 3,069 || Great Bend 9,044 5,548 
Creston.. .. 8,033 8,615 || Hays.-.... 6,385 4,618 
Davenport. 66,039 60,751 || Herington.. 3,804 4,519 
Met. Dist. 174,995. 154,491 || Hiawatha. . 3,238 3302. 
Decorah... 5,30: 4,581 || Holsington. 3,719 3,001 
Denison... 4,361 ,905 |} Holton.... 2,885 2,705 
Des Moines 159,819 142,559 || Horton. ... 2,872 4,049 
Met. Dist. 183,973 160,963 || Hutchinson 30,013 27,058 
Dubuque. . 43,892 41,67 Independence 11,565 12,782 
Eagle Grove 4,024 4,071 || Iola......: 7,244 7,16 
Idora..... 3,553 3,200 || Junction City, 8,50 7,40 
Emmetsburg 3,374 2,865 || Kansas City 121,458 121,857 
Estherville. 5,651 4,940 Met. Dist. 634,093 608,186 
Fairfield... 6,773 6,619 || Kingman. . 3,21 2,752 
Forest City 2,545 2,016 || Larned. ... 3,533 3,532 
Fort Dodge 22,904 21,895 || Lawrence. . 14,390 13,726 
Fort Madison 14,063 13,779 || Leavenworth 19,220 17,466 © 
Glenwood. . 4,501 ,26 Liberal. ... 4,410 294 — 
Grinnell. . 5,210 4,949 || Lyons... .. 4,497 2,939 
Hampton. . 4,006 3,473 || Manhattan. 11,659 10,136 
Harlan.... 3,727 3,145 || Marysville. ,055 ,013 
Hawarden... 2,681 2,459 || McPherson. 7,194 6,147 
Humboldt... 2,819 2,251 }/ Neodesha. . 3,376 3,381 
Independence 4,342 3,691 || Newton... . 1,048 11,034 
Indianola. . 4,123 3,488 || Norton. 2,762 :76 
Iowa City.. 17,182 15,340 || Olathe. . 3,979 3,656 
Iowa Fails. 4,425 4,112 || Osawatomie 4,145 4,440 
Jefferson. . . 4,088 3,431°|| Ottawa 0,193 9,563" — 
Keokuk... . 15,076 15,106 |) Paola...... ,o11 3,762 
Knoxville. . 6,93) 4,697 || Parson. 14,294 14,903 
Le Mars... 5,353 4,788 || Pittsburg 17,571 8,14 
Manchester 3,762 3,413 || Pratt...... 6,591 6,322 
Maquoketa 4,076 3,595 || Russell 4,819 2,352, 
Marion. ... 4,721 4,34 Salina..... 21,073 20,155 
Marshalltown 19,240 17,373 |) Topeka 67,833 64,120 — 
Mason City 27,080 23,304 Met. Dist. 77,749 71,679 
Missouri Val. 3,994 4,230 || Wellington. 7,246 s405 
Monticello. 2,546 2,259 || Wichita. . 114,966 111,110 
Mt. Pleasant 4,610 74 Met. Dist. 127,30 119,174 
Muscatine. 18,286 16,778 || Winfield. 9,50) 39) 
Nevada.... 3,353 3,133 
New Hampton 2,933 2,458 KENTUCKY 
Newton.... 0,462 11,560 ‘ 
Oelwein... . 7,801 7,794 || Ashland... 29,537 29,074 
Onawa.. 3,438 2,5 Met. Dist. 170,979 163,367 
Osage. 3,196 2,964 || Bardstown. 3,152 76 
Osceola: .. . 3,281 2,871 || Bellevue. 8,741 8,497 
Oskaloosa. . 11,024 10,123 || Bowling Green 14,585 12,348 
Ottumwa. 31,570 28,075 || Carrollton. . 2/910 ,409 
Pella ds. V3 3,63: 3,326 Catlettsburg 4,524 5,025 | 
Perry...... 5,977 5,881 || Central City 4,199 4,321 ° 
Red Oak. 5,763 5,778 || Corbin... . 7,893 ,036 
Rock Rapids 2,556 2,221 || Covington. 62,018 65,252 
Sac City... 165 2,854 || Cumberland 4,149 63) 
Sheldon... . ,768 3,320 || Cynthiana. 4,840 386 
Shenandoah 6,846 6,502 || Danville... 6,734 6,729 
Sioux City. 82,364 79,183 |} Dawson Sprgs. 2,560 2,311 
.Met. Dist. 87,791 83,775 || Dayton.... 379 9,071 
Spencer... - 6,599 5,019 || Barlington. 2,858 3,309 
Storm Lake 5,274 4,157 || Elizabethtown 3,667 2,590 
SPADA BA sy. $ a 2,626 {| Blsmere... 188 (917 
Tipton.. 2,518 2,145 || Fort Thomas 11,034 10/008 
Valley Junct'n (a) 4,280 || Frankfort 11,492 11,626 — 
Vinton.. 4,163 ,372'|| Franklin... 3/940 056 
Washington 5,227 4,814 || Fulton..... 3,308 3/502 
Waterloo... 51,743 46,191 || Georgetown 4.420 4.299 
Met. Dist. (757058 1052 || Glasgow... 5,815 5,042 
Waukon. 2,972 2,526 || Harlan.... 7 5,122 4,327 | 
Waverly 4,156 3,652 || Harrodsburg 4,673 4,029 — 
Webster City 6,738 7,024 || Hazard.... 7,39 7,021 — 
W, Des Moines 4,252 4,280 || Henderson.. 13/160 11,668 
Winterset. a pyOek 2,921 || Ho ee 11,724 10,746 
(a) Name changed to West Des Irvine. =... 1631 3.640 
Moines in 1938. Jenkins = oa28 8)465~ 
ebanon. . . 31248 — 
KANSAS Fexingten.. 49,304 45.736 ' 
: Ville. . 7 307,745 | 
Abilene. . “4 671 5,658 Met. Dist. 434, 408 404;306 
Anthony. . 873 2,947 || Ludlow.... 6 185 6,485 — 
Arkansas City 13 752 13,946 || Madisonville * 8/209 6,908 
Atchison, . 12,648 13,024 || Mayfield. .. 8,619 8,177° 
Augusta. 3.821 ,033 ||, Mayville. ... 6,572 6,557 © 
Sue cae ase ame Nee, A ae 
ville, . . 7 f borough . T1277: 1 y 
Beloit... . 3,765 :50 Morganfield 3,079 9.350 § 
Caney... ,629 2,794 || Mt. Sterling 4,782 4,350 
Chanute. . 10,142 10,277 || Murray... . 35773 2,891 - 
Cherryyale. 3,185 4.251 || Newport. 30,63 29,7. 
Clay Center 4,518 4,386 || Nicholasville 3,19 3/128 
Coffeyville. | 17/355 16,198 || Owensboro, 30/245 22765 
‘Columbus. . 3,402 1235 du 3,765 33,541 
Concordia. . 6,255 5,792 || Paris, ..... 69 Blog: 
Council Grove 2,875 2,898 Pike :  . g'37¢6 
Dodge City 5.487 10/059 || Pineville: - by a4 
HI Dorado. | ~| 10,045 10,311 || Princeton. . Gag 
Emporia.....; > 13,188 14,067 Providence. Ne eu 
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? 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
’ Richmond.. P 6,495 || Lewist 8 ; 
5 é 49: Stun... 38,598 948 
Russetlville : 3,297 || Lincoln... 3,653 3y970 Gohassef 6 TT 
Brey ville: : 4,033 || Lisbon... .. 4/123 4,002 || Concord. 7.972 
Somerset. . 6,154 5,506.|| Livermore \ 1] Dalton £306 
" Versailles . 4 2,244 || Falls... 3,190 3,148 Dalton. - ce 14179 
~ Winchester. : 8,233 || Lubec... - 3/108 2'994 || Dartmouth. 9011 
' || Madawaska 4,477 3,533 || Dedham... 15,508 
LOUISIANA Mitinoeke : 2.581 3/036.|| Deerfield. _ 2684 
iNinocke 22 5,83 i 5 r 
) Abbeville. . 4,356 || Milo... . Sooo" Sala || Deusen. Bene 
Alexandria. ze 23/025 || Oakland... 2'730 21664 || Dracut. ._; 7/339 
_ Bastrop.. ; 5,121 || Old Orchard Dudley. 4'616 
Baton Rouge : 30,729 |} each 2,557 1,620 || E. Bridgewater 3/832 
Bogalusa. . ‘ 14,029 |} Old Town 7,688 7,266 Easthampton 10,316 
ossier City 5,786 4,003 |} Orono..... 3,702 3,338 || E. re ae 3,408 
~Bunkie.... 3,575 2,464 || Pittsfield... 3,329 2,935 || Easton. 135 
¥ Covington. 4423 3,208 || Portland.., 73,643 70,810 || Everett. 46 784 
Crowley: . . 9,523 7,656 || Met. Dist. 106,566 99,874 || Pairhaven.. 10,938 
* DeQuincy.. 3,252 3,589 || Presque Isle 5,456 4,662 || Fali River. 115,428 
De Ridder. 3,750 3,747 || Rockland. . 8,890 9,075 || Met. Dist. 272,648 
Donaldson- Rumford Falls 47 8,726 || Falmouth. . 6,878 
ville..... 3,889 3,788 || Saco... ... 8/631 7,233 || Fitchburg, 41,824 
5/242 3'597 || Sanford... 14,886 13,3! Foxboro. 6,308 
2/857 2'502 || So. Port!and 15,781 13/840 || Farmingham 23,214 
4,274 3,271 || Scarborough 2,842 2,445 || Fraitklin. . . 7,303 
0,879 9,584 || Skowhegan. 7,159 6.433 || Gardner... 20,206 
6,033 6,072 || South Berwick 2,546 2,650 || Gloucester. 24,046 
3,497 2,909 || Thomaston. 2,533 2,214 || Grafton... . 7,457 
9,052 6,531 || Van Buren. 5,380 4.721 || Great Bar- 
2 3,966 || Waterville. 16,688 15,454 Tington.. * 5,824 
2,228 || Westbrook. 11,087 10,807 || Greenfield. . 15,672 
me ote 4,036 || Wilton. ... 3,228 3,266 || Groton. 2,550 
_Jonesboro.. 1,949 || Winslow... . 4,153 3/917 || Hadley... - 2,576 
| Kaplan... me : 1.653 || Winthrop... 2/508 2/234 || Hanover... - 2,875 
Lafayette... : 14,635°]| YorK...... 3,283 2,532.|| Hanson.... 2,570 
Lake Charles 21, 15,791 Harwich... 2,535 
- Lake MARYLAND Haverhill. . 46,752 
Providence 2,867.|| a Met. Dist. _ 334,969 
ville. 2,82 3.291 || Annapolis. . 13,069 12,533 || Hingham. . 8,003 
3,837 || Baltimore... 859,100 804,874 || Holbrook. - 3,330 
’ 5,623 Met. Dist. 1,046,692 949,247 || Holden.... 3,924 
; 3 26,028 || Brunswick. 3,856 3,671 |} Holliston... . 3,000 
‘Morgan City 6,969 5,985 |} Cambridge. 10,102 8,544 || Holyoke... 53,750 
. Natchitoches 81: 4,547 || Chestertown 2,760 _ 2,809 Met. Dist. 394,623 
New Iberia 747 8,003 || Crisfield... 3,908 3,850 ||. Hopedale... . 3,113 
_ New Orleans 458,762 || Cumberland 39,483 37.747 || Hopkinton. 2,697 
494,877 || District 12 Hudson.}.. 8,042 
3,188 (Balfo. Co.) 15,436 11,556 || Ipswich.... 6,348 
6,299 || District 13 Kingston... 2,783 
3,612 (Balto. ,Co.) 13,366 10,466 || Laneaster.. 2,963 
5,124 || Easton.... 4,528 4,092 || Lawrence. . 84,323 
2,898 || Elkton..... 3,518 3,331 Met. Dist. 334,969 
3,710 || Frederick. . 16,802 T4ASA |) Lees... te 4,222 
4,400 || Frostburg. . 7,659 5,588 || Leicester, . . 4,851 
Greenbelt. . Diol af hues Henox: vs J! 2,884 
2,455 || Hagerstown 32,491 30,861 || Leominster. 22,226 
76,655 || Havre de f Lexington. : 13,187 
86,066 Grace... 4,967 3,985 || Longmeadow 5,790 
eS 2.807 || Hyattsville. . 6,575 4,264 || Lowell..... 101,389 
1,546 ||" Laurel..... 2,823 2,532 Met. Dist. 334,969 
1,888 || Mt. Rainier 4,830 3,832 |} Ludlow.... 8,181 
ey z : 3,332 || Pocomoke City 2,739 2,609 || Lynn...... 98,123 
‘Thibodaux. 4,442 || Salisbury. 13,313 10,997 || Malden.... 58,010 
ille Platte 1,722 || Takoma Park 8,938 6,415 || Mansfield. 6,530 
Vest Monroe 6,566 || WeSternport 3.565 > »3,440 Marblehead 10,856 
2 3,987 || Westminster 4,692 4,463 pees 15,154 
3,721 Maynard - 6,812 
1,965 MASSACHUSETTS ar'bes 
Abingtorm. . 5,708 5,872: | 25,333 
Acton .'..:. 2,701 2,482 3,297 
18,571 || Acushnet 4.145 4,092 21,880 
17,198 || Adams 12,608 42,697 Middleborough 9,032 
28.749 || Agawam 7,842 7,095 || Milford. . 15,388 
4,486 || Amesbury. 10,862 1/899 || Millbury. >. 6,933 ~ 
aR s,s 9,110.|| Amherst 6,410 ig Milton..... 18,708 
4,993 || Andover... 11,122 9,969 || Monson... . , 
17,633 || Aflington.. 40,013 36,094 || Montague.. 7,582 
BRP Afthol...... 11,180 10,677 peer , 3,401 
2,659 go eal 22,071 21,769 || Natick.. et: 
6,144 || Auburn... 6,629 6,147 Needham. 12,445 
2,135 || Ayer... 23 3,572 - 3,060 || New Bedford 110, 341 
ais: "2:5. 16 5,470 Ssarnstable: 8,333 17,271 Met. Dist. 27. 72,648 © 
38,554 3,606 || Barre...... 3,528 3,510 || Newburyport 13,916 
2,376 || Bedford... . 3,807 2,603 || Newton,... 69 (873 
7,248 || Belchertown 3,503 3,139 North Adams 22,213. 
4,063 || Belingham. » 2,979 3,189 || Northampton 24, 794 
rN Belmont...  , 26,867 21,748. || North Attle- 
3,750 || Beverly.... 25,537 25,086 borough . 10,359 
3,466 || Billerica... 7,933 5,880 || North Andoyer 7,524 
3,557 || Blackstone. 4566 4,674 || Northbridge 10,242 
34529 || Boston 70,816 781.188 || No. Brookfield 3,304 
2,041 Met. Dist. 2, 350, 514 2,307,897 || North Reading 12,886) ‘yee 
3,600 || Bourne. . 3, 31 2,892 3,107 - 
2,616 |} Braintree.. - 16,378. . 
2,184 ||} Brid ewater 28, 7903 >» 9,055 
5,609 || Brogkton..:* 63,343 ©" 
3/035 || Brookline. . Eo Wee z 
2,67 Carapicee: ALTO, 879.% Ah 6 
Pete | Cane Sea SE 
~ 6,865 arlton. . 2,154. eae: Oe 
. . 3,106 Chelmsford oe 2-7,022 Plymouth... ~*~ 13,100 
ot 43,302 ‘Chelsa. 149,259 45,816: Provincetown ~ 3,668 ie 
2% 308/400.’ Chicopee... 241,664 43,930 © Quincy..,. - 75,810 71,983 
aS ce eee 


4 
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MINNESOTA—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS-—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued 
Place .* 1940 1930 Place ; 1946 a 1930 _ 
andolph.. 7:684 6,553 || Flint...... 151,543 156,492 
Gaaaine. 72. 10,866 9,767 || Met. Dist. 188,554 179,939 
Rehoboth. -=-~" -2,736 2610 || Fremont... 2,520 2, a 
evere.... 1405 35,680 || Garden City. 4,096 2,0 
Rockland. . 8,087 5 Gladstone. - 4,972 pet 
Rockport. . 3,556 3,630 ||,Grand Haven ~.8,799 8.3 5 
/Salem). -<.. 41,213 43,353 || Grand Ledge 3,899 3,572 
‘Saugus... 14,825 14,700 || Grand Rapids 164,292 168,592 
Scituate. . 4,130 ; Met.Dist. 209,873 207,154 
» Seekonk... 4,912 4,762 || Greenville.. 5,321 4,730 
Sharon... 3,737 3,351 || Grosse Pointe 6,179 5,173 
* Shirley... . 2,608 2,427 || Grosse Pointe 
' » Shrewsbury 7,586 6,910 Farms... 7,217 3,533 
“Somerset... 5,873 5,398 || Grosse Pointe 
Somerville. / 102,177 103,908 Park7.”. = 12,646 11,174 
Southbridge. 16,825 14,264 || Grosse Pointe pet 
South Hadley 6,856 6,773 Woods... 2,805 _, 961 
Spencer... . ork » 6;272 || Hamtramck 49,830 56,268 
Springfield: 149,55 149,900 || Hancock... 5,554 5,795 
fa? Met. Dist. 394,623 398,991 || Hastings.: . 5,175 5,227 
Stoneham. . 10,765 10,000 || Highland Park 50,810 52,959 
Stoughton. . 8,682 8, Hillsdale. . . 6,381 5,896 
utton..... 9 2,147-}| Holland... - 14,616 14,346 
“Swampscott 10,761 10,346 || Houghton.. 3,693 3,757 
' Swansea... . 4,684 3,941 || Howell. ... 3,748 3,615 
. Taunton... 37,395 37,355 || Inkster 7,044 4,440 
* Templeton. 4,601 4,159 || Ionia...... 6,392 6,562 
Tewksbury, 6,261 5,585 || Iron Mount’n 11,080 —- 11,652 
Uxbridge: ». 6,417 6,285 || Iron River. 4,416 4,665 
Wakefield. . 16,223 16,318 || Ironwood. . 13,369 - 14,299 
Walpole. . 7,443 7,273 || Ishpeming. 9,491 9,238 
Waltham . 40,020 395247 |}. Jackson... . 49,656 55,187 
MVaRele 5.5 7,597 7,385 || Kalamazoo. 54,097 54,786 
Wareham. 6,364 5,686 Met. Dist. 77,213 72,739 
Warren... . 8,531 3,765 || Kingsford. . 5,771 5,52) 
Watertown 35,427 34,913 || L’Amse.... 2,564 2,421 
Wayland. 3,505 2,937 || Lansing... . 78,753 78,397 
Webster. 13,186 12,992 Met.Dist. 110,356 98, 694 
Wellesley. — , 15,127 11,439 || Lapeer. ... 5,365 5,00 
‘West Bridge- Laurium. .. 3,929 4,916 
\_ water... . 3,247 3,206 |) LincoIn Park 15,236 12,336 
Westborough 6,436 6,409 || Ludington. 8,701 8,8 
5 Westfield... 18,793 19,775 || Manistee... 8,694 8,078 
Westford... 3,830 3,600 || Manistique. 5,399 5,198 
_ Weston 3,590 3,332 || Marine City 3,633 ' 38,461 
+ Westport 4,134 4,408 || Marquette, 15,928 14,789 
ae Spring- 4 Marshall... 5,253 -- 5,019 
eld... 17,135 16,684 || Mason... .. 2,867 2,575 
_ Westwood.. 3,376 2,097 || Melvindale. 4,764 4,053 
Weymouth. \ 23,863 20,882 || Menominee 10,230 10,320 
' itman, . 7,759 7,638 || Midland... 10,329 8,038 
‘Wilbraham. 3,041 2,719 || Monroe... . 18,478 18,110 
amstown 4,294 3,900 || Mt. Clemens 14,389 13,497 
Wilmington 4,645 4,013 || Mt.-Pleasant 8,413 5,211 
inechendon 6,575 6,202 |} Munising. . 4,409 3,956 
_ Winchester. 15,081 12,719 || Muskegon.. 47,697 41,390 
*- Winthrop. . 16,768 16,852 || Muskegon 
_ Woburn... 19,751 19,434 Heights. . 16,047 15,584 
‘Worcester,. 198,694 195,311 || Neghunee. , 6,813 6,552 
- Met. Dist. 306,194 305,293 2,732 2,465 
Wrentham. 4,674 3,584 i ta net 11,326 
A) MICHIGAN 3,728 4,016 
ee a 3,428 3,245 
Adrian 14,230 13,064 R 14,424 14,496 
. Albion, fy 8,345 8,324 6,019 74 
ay Allegan... 4,526 3,941 |; Pleasant Ridge 3,391 88 
Allen Park, 3,487 944 || Plymouth.. 5,360 4,484 
Alma... .., 4 7,202 6,734 || Pontiac... . 66,626 . 64,928 
Alpena. . 12,808 12,166 |} Port. Huron 32,759 31,361 
Ann Arbor 29,815 26,944 |} River Rouge 17,008 17,314 
Bad Axe... 2,624 2,332 || Rochester, . 3,759 3,554 
| Battle Creek © 43,453 43,575 || Rogers City 3,072 3,278 
“ih awd City. J. 47,956 47,355 || Romeo. ... 2,627 2,283 
. et. Dist. 153,388 144,647 || Roseville... 9,023 6,836 
_ Belding... ... 4,089 4,140 || Royal Oak. 25,087 22,904 
' Benton Harbor 16,668 15,434 || Saginaw. .. 82,794 80,715 
Berkley... . 6,406 5,571 ||, Met. Dist. 153,388 144,647 
Bessemer. . 4,080 4,034 |[*St. Clair... 3,471 389 
Big Rapids, 4,987 4,671 || St. Clair Shores 10,405 6,745 
11,196 9,539. || St. _Ignace.. 2,669 *2,109 
2,904 2,650 || St. Johns. . 4,422 3,929 
4.056 “. 3,922 || St. Joseph. 8,963 + 8,349 
9,855 9,570 || St. Louis... ,03' 2,404 
8,070 * 2,554 || Sault Ste.Marie 15,847 13,755 
3,198 2,604 || South Hayen 4,745 804 
Charlotte. . 5,5 5,307 || Sturgis... . ,214 6,950 
Cheboygan. 5,673 4,923 || Tecumseh. . 2,921 2,456 
Clawson. , . 4,006 3,377 || Three Rivers 6,710 6,863 
_ Coldwater. . 7,34 6,735 |} Traverse City 14,455 12,539 
Crystal Falls 2,641 995 renton. ., 5,234 02 
bs 63,584 50,358 || Wakefield. . 3,591 3,677 
, . 1,623,452 1/568,662 |; Wayne. . -. 4,233 ase 
Met. Dist. 2,295,867 © 2,104,764 || Wyandotte. 30,618 28,368. 
meee piper z patent. st een 10,143 
127 i Zeeland... . 3,00 850 
ta SE wesora -” 
, 024 MINNESOTA - 
3060 3/899 || Aert L a ,160 
,060 i bert Lea.. 12,200 10,160 
3: OR 5209 12,716 || Alexandria. 5,051 Es 4 | 
Escanaba. . 14,830 14,524 || Anoka... .. 6,426 : a 
Fenton. ... 8,377 3,171 || Austin... .', 18,307 L i 
Ferndale,,; .- 22,523 20,855 © Bayport. ..° - 2,633, p> 


SH Hoo 


Place 1940 . 1930 
Bemidji... . 9,427 - vf 
Benson. ... 2,729 2; 
Blue Earth. 3,702 12, 
Brainerd. -. 12,071 10, 
Breckenridge 2,745 2; 
Chrisholm.. 7,487 5.08 } 
Cloquet..... 7,304 6,78: 
Columbia 
Hghts... 6,035 5,61 
Crookston.. 7,161 6,32 
Crosby 954 3,45. 
Detroit i 
Lakes... 5,015 3,67. 
Duluth.... + 101,065 101,46 
Met. Dist 157,098 155,39 
East Grand . . 
Forks . 3,511 2,922 
Edina..... 5,855 3,138 
> eee 5,970 6,156 | 
Eveleth..... 6,887 7,484 — 
Fairmont. . 6,988 5,521 
Faribault. . 14,527 12,767 
Ferrgus Falls 10,848 9,38) 
Gilbert. ... 2,504 2,723 
Glenwood. . 2,564 2,22) 
Grand Rapids 4,875  . 3,206) 
Hastings. . . 5,662 2.080 
Hibbing... 16,385 15,66) 
Hopkins... 4,100 3,83: 
Hutchinson 3,887 3,40) 
International 
Pals! ::.. 5,626 5,03) 
Jackson... .. 2,840 2,201 
Lake City.. 3,204 3,21 
Litchfield. . 3,920 2,880 - 
Little Falls. 6,047 5,014 
Luverne. . 3,114 2,6 
Mankato.. 15,654 14,038 


Marshall. 


& 


RATIO ATE Oo. 


. 4,590 
Minneapolis 492,370 
Met. Dist. 911,077 
Montevideo 5,220 


Winco wosr 


--} 
w 
NEOntote Bor 


bo) 
2 


Oo ies 


COC 


<7] 


Moorhead.. 9,491 
Morris... .. 3,214 i 
New Ulm.. 8,743 % 
Northfield. . 4,533 yl 
No. Mankato 3,517 2,8 
No. St. Paul 3,135 2,9 
Owatonna... 8,694 7,6. 
Park Rapids 2,643 2,0 
Pipestone. . 4,682 3,489 
Red Wing.. 9,962 9,6 
Redwood Falls 3,270 2,5 
Richfield, . . 6,750 3,344 
Robbinsdale 6,018 4,4 
Rochester. . 26,312 20,62 
St. Cloud.. 24,173 21,000 
St. James. 3,4 2,808 
St. Louis Park 7,737 3,710 
St. Paul... . 287,7 271,606 
Met. Dist. 911,077 832,258 
St.. Peter... 5,870 ae - 
Sauk Center 3,016 2,716 
Sauk Rapids 2,981 2,656 
Sleepy Bye. 2,923 2,576 
So. St. Paul 11,844 10,009 
‘Staples: ... 2,952 667 
Stillwater... 7,013 LT 
Thief River 
Walls. .... 6,019 4,26 
mracy 45/5 3,085 be 
Two Harbors 4,046 4, 
Virginia... . 12,264 Ly 
Wadena... ,216 2, 
Waseca.... 4,270 3, 
West St. Paul 5,733 4, 
White Bear 
Lake... 2,858 2,6 
Willmar. 7,623 6,1 
Windom 2,807 '2,1 
Winona.... 22,490 20,85€ 
Worthington. 5,918 3,878 
: MISSISSIPPI ~ oa 
Aberdeen... . 4,746% 3,925 
eaters 3,727 - 3,214 
Bay St. Louis 4,138 3,724 
Belzoni... ._ 189) Qe 
HOM I. ay » 1%, 475 14,8. 
Brookhaven 6,232. -« 5:2 
Canton. ... 6,011 4,7 
Clarksdale.» 12,168 10,043 
Cleveland.. ©. 4,189 24l 
Columbia. . 6,064 4,833 
Columbus. . 13,645 § 10,743 
2; 


Pass “Christian 
Phila ge 


Port ci Gibson 
a: 


Z.. 
Water Valley 
West Point. 
Winona... . r 
Yazoo City. 7,258 


MISSOURI 


thage. 
ruthersville 
Chaffee. . 
leston. 
icothe. 


Tones 


ee Pepdcn Breeeding 2,500 2 _193 


Mi ISSOURI—Continued 


Place = -1940 


St. Charics. 10,803 
rE 75, 

86,991 

816,048 

Met Dist. 1,367,977 

Ste. Genevieve eRe ay 


7,046 
ulyeestty City 33,023 
Vandalia. 2,672 
Warrensburg 5,868 
Washington 6,756 
Webb City. 7,033 
Webster 

Groyes.. 18,394 
West Plains 4,026 


Livingston. 
Miles City. 


McCook. 21 
Nebraska ‘City 7,339 
Norfolk... . 10,490 
North Platte 12,429 

nt 3,15! 


Plattsmouth © 
Scottsbluff . 
Schuyler... 
Seward. 


1930 


a> ie 
the * ae 


BERGTON,.. ss 
Farmington 
Franklin... 
Goffstown. . 
Gorham... 
Hanover... 
Haverhill. . 
Hudson. . . 


Lancaster: . 

Dbanon. . ; 
Littleton... 
Manchester 

Met. Dist. 
Milford... 
Nashua. . 
Newmarket 
Newport. 304 
Northumberland 2 a ‘ 
Pembroke, . 2,7 
Plymouth. . 2 233 
Portsmouth 14,821 
Rochester. 12/012 


Somersworth 6,136 
Wolfeboro . 2, 636 


NEW J ERSEY 


Asbury Park 14,617 


Bergenfield. 
Bernardsville 
Beverly. . 

Bloomfield. 
Bloomingdale 
Bogota.... 

Boonton. . , 
Bordentown 

Bound Brook A 
Bradley Beach 3,468 
Bridgeton. . 15,902 
Burlington. 


Clementon. 
Cliffside Park 
Clifton. ... 
Closter. ... 
Collingswood 
ranford.. . 


Dunellen... 
East Orange 
East Paterson 
E. Rutherford VG 268 
Edgewater. 4,028 
Egg Harbor 

Cityons. . 
Elizabeth. . 
ears 
Fairlawn. . 
Fairview. . 
Flemington 
Fort Lee. 


Glen Ridge. 
Glen Rock. 
Gloucester . 


Haddonfield 9,742 
Haddon Hghts. 5.555 
aledon. . 5,303 

Hammonton 7,668 

Harrison.. .. 4,17 

Hasbrouck 


Hightstown 
dale... 


Hillside. . 


17 |) Hoboken... 


BER 
13,573 


. Jersey an 


5,328 
301,173 -- 


Prospect Park ° bi 
| Rahway. . 


r 0,1 
Union City. 56,173 
Union 0 


* 
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NEW JERSE Y—Continued 


Place 1940 
Secanenures 904 
eee: 39, 467 
Keyp 5,147 
Lambertville 4447 
Leonia, . 5,763 
Linden. ... 24,115 
Lindenwold 2,552 
Little Ferry 4,545 
Ledts. jo. 1,552 
Long Branch — 17,408 
Lyndhurst. 17,454 
Madison... ~ 7,944 
“Manville. . 6,065 
Maplewood 23,139 
Margaret City 3,266 
Matawan. 2,758 
Maywood.. 4,052 
\ Merchantville 3,679 
Metuchen... 6,557 
‘ Middlesex. . 3,763 
Midland Park 4,525 
Millburn... 1,652 
Milltown... 3,515 
Millville. .. 14,806 
Montclair. . 39,807 
‘Morristown 15,270 
Neptune... 0,207 
Newark.... 429,760 
New 
Brunswick 33,180 
New Milford 3,215 
Newton. . ,533 
No. Arlington 9,904 
No. Bergen 39,714 
Northfield . 2.848} 


No. Haledon 2\761 
No. Plainfield 10,586 


Nutley. 21,954 
Oaklyn. . 3,869 ° 
Ocean City. 4,672 
Oceanport. 3,159 
Benes: , 802 
Ora 35,717 
Palisades Park 8, 141 
LEA - 5,178 
Patam 3,688 
Park “Bide 2,519 
Passaic... . 61,394 
Paterson... 139,656 
Paulsboro. . 7,011 
Penns Grove 6,488 
Pennsauken 17,745 
Perth Amboy 41,242 
Phillipsburg 18,314 
Pitman... . 5,507 
Plainfield. 37,469 


Pleasantville 11/050 
Pompton Lakes 3, ee 
Princeton. . 


498 
Ramsey TR 566 
Raritan 4,83 
Red ey 10,974 
Ridge 5,271 
Ridgeneld Park 11; 277 
peeees 14/94 
River Edge 3387 
Rockaway . 3,514 
Roselle. ... ,597 
Roselle Park 9,661 
Rumson... 926 
Runnemede 2,835 
Rutherford, 15,466 
Salem..:.. ,618 
Sayreville 8,18 
Secaucus, . 9,754 
Somerville. 8,720 
South Amboy 7,802 
South Orange 13,742 
So. Plainfield — 5,379 
South River »T14 


73! 

Wantnor. City 7/905 
Verona. ... 8,957 
Vineland... 7,914 
Wallington. 8,981 
Wanaque. . 3,143 
Washington bas 
Weehauken 14,363 
West Caldwell 3,458 
Westfield 18/458 
West Ne 

Work.*..’. 39, eo 
West Orange. 25,6 

est Paterson 3 $08 

estville. . 3,585 


1930 


442/337 


34,555 


2,911 
15,801 
ah 107 


31462 


Place 1940 
Westwood.. 5,368 
Wharton... »854 
Wildwood. . i 
Woodbridge 27,191 
Woodbury. +3 
Wood-Lynne 2,861 
Wood-Ridge 5,739 
NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo 3,950 
Albuquerque 35,449 
Artesia. . 4071 
Helen”... 7; 3,038 
Carlsbad. 7,116 
Clayton. 3,188 
Clovis: .... 10,065 
Deming 3,608 
Gallup 7,041 
Hobbs. . 10,619 
Hot Springs 2,940 
as Cruces 8,385 
Las Vegas. 5,941 
Lordsburg 3,101 
Portales 5,104 
Raton..... ,607 
Roswell 13,482 
Santa Fe.. 20,325 
Silver City. 5,044 
Socorro. . 3,712 
Tucumeari. 6,194 
NEW YORK 
any 0,577 
Met, Dist. 431,575 
Albion.... 4,66 
Amityville. 5,058 
Amsterdam 33,329 
Auburn... .. 5,763 
Babylon. .. 4,742 
Baldwinsville 3,840 
Ballston Spa 4,443 
Batavia... . 17,267 
Bath.:.... 4,696 
Beacon... 12,572 
Binghamton 78,309 
Met. Dist. 145,156 
Brockport.. 3,590 
Bronxville. . 6,888 
Buffalo.... 575,901 
Met. Dist, 857,719 
Canajoharie 2,577 
Canandaigua 8,321 
Canastota. . 4,150 
Canisteo... 2,550 
Canton. ... 3,018 
Carthage... 4,207 
Catskill... . 5,429 
Cedarhurst. 5,463 
Cobbleskill. 2,61 
Cohoes.... 21,955 
Cooperstown 2,599 
Corinth.... 3,05 
Corning... . 16,212 
Cortland... 15,881 
Croton-on- 

Hudson. . 3,843 
Dannemora 4,830 
Dansville. . 4,976 
con a ae 6,084 
Dobbs Ferry 5,883 
Dolgeville. 19 
Dunkirk... 17,713 
East Aurora 1253 
E. Rochester 6,691 
E, Rockaway 5,610 
BE. Syracuse 4,520 
Ellenville. . 4,000 
Elmira..:.. 45,106 
Elmira Hghts. 82 
Elmsford. . 07: 
Endicott. . 17,702 
Fairport... 6 
Falconer... 3,222 
Farmingdale 3,524 
Floral Park 12,950 
Fort Edward ,620 
Fort Plain. 2,770 
Frankfort. . 3,859 
Fredonia. . . 5,738 
Freeport... 20,410 
Fulton... .. 13,362 
Garden City 11,223 
Geneva,... 15,555 
Glen Cove. 12,415 
Glens Falls. 18,836 
Gloversville . 23,329 
Goshen. ... ,073 
Gouvernur. 4,478 
Gowanda. . 3,156 
Granville. . 3,173 
Great Neck ._ 6,167 
Green. ee ,988 
Greenport +259 
Hamburg. . 5,467 |” 


1930 


Place 1940 


Hastings-on- 
Hudson.. 7,057 
Haverstraw 5,909 
Hempstead. 20,856 
Herkimer. 617 
ee Falls 3) dan 
Hoosick Falis 4279 
Hornell. . 15,649 
Horseheads. 2,570 
Hudson. 1,517 
asa Falls 6,654 
Eifen) fs... 927 
Tequitagaclt 23,376 
Irvington 3,272 
Ithaca..... 9,730 
Jamestown. 42,638 
Johnson City 18,039 
Johnstown. 10,666 
Kenmore. . 8,612 
Kingston... 28,589 
Lackawanna , 24,058 


Lake Placid 3,136 


Lancaster. . 7,236 
Larchmont 5,970 
Lawrence 3,649 
LeRoy... .. 4,413 
Liberty.... 3,788 
Lindenhurst 4,756 
Little Falls. 10,163 
Liverpool. . 2,500 
Lockport.. 24,379 
Long Beach 9,036 
Lowville. . 3,578 
Lynbrook.. 14,557 
Lyons... .4 3,863 
Malone 8,743 
Malverne 5,15 
Mamaron’k 13,034 
Massena... 11,328 
yeep 7,449 
Medina. . 5,871 
Middleto’n. 21,908 
Mineola. 10,06 
Mohawk... 2,882 
Monticello. 3,737 

t. Kisco.. 5,941 
Mt. Morris. 3,53! 
Mt. Vernon 67,362 
Newark.... 64 
Newburgh. 31,883 
New Hyde 

Park. ... 4,691 
New 

Rochelle. 58,408 


New York... 7,454, 098 


Met. Dist. 11 ‘690, 520 
Bronx. 1:394-711 
Brooklyn 2,698,285 
ar Natal 

tan.. 1,889,924 
Queens... 1/297? hey 
Richmond 1174/44 

New York 
Mills. ... 3,628 

Niagara Falls 78/029 

Met. Dist. 857.719 

No. Pelham 5,052 

Northport. . 3) 093 

No. Tarrytown 8/804 

North ous 
wanda. . 20,254 

Norwich 8,694 

Nyack..... 20 

Ogdensburg 16,346 
Gatien | 5 21,50 

Oneida 10,291 

Oneonta 11,731 

Ossining 15,996 

Oswego 22,062 

Owego..... 068 

Palmyra... 2,709 

ae tae 7181 

Peekskill. . 17,311 


beer Yan.. "30 
Pisthabiirah 16,351 
Pleas’ tville, 4,454 
Port Chester 23,073 
Port Jervis. ~ 749 
Potsdam. . 821 
Poughk’sie. 40,478 
Rensselaer . 10, ae 
Rochester.. 324,9' 
Met. Dist. : E970 

Rockville 

Centre 18, 613 
Rome. . ..¢ 34,214 
prtete Dist. 197, 128 

Carte ste 


‘Ry: 65 
‘Salamanca 2. at 
‘Salamanca ‘O11 Pr 
‘Sar 7138 Hk g 
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Places in thes 


OHI @—Gontiauea 
Place 1940 1930 


Portsmouth 40,466 ~ 42,560 |} Muskogee. . 332. 

Ravenna... 8,538 8,010 || Norman... 11,429 9, A 

Reading... 6,079 5,723 wata.... 3,904 a 
Rittman, . 2,770 2,785 || OKemah... 3,811 .: 4,0 G 

& Rocky “River 8,291 5,682 || Okla. City. 204,424 185,38 
’ r St. Bernard 7,387 7A87 Met. Dist. 221,229 702 Ate 
a St. Clairsville 2,797 2,440 || Okmulgee. . 16,051 17,097 
ae St. Marys.. 5,532 5,433 || Pauls Valley 5,104 4,235 
rn jalem..... 12,301 10,622 || Pawhuska. 5,443 5,931 
Sandusky 24,874 24,622 || Pawnee 2,742 2,562 
‘Sebring. 3,90 » 8,94 PeMmy..<..% 5,045 4,206 
‘Shadyside. 4,04 4,098 || Picher..... 5,848 7,773 
Shaker Hehts. 23,393 17,783 Ponca, City. 16,794 16,136 
_ Shelby..... 6,643 6,198 || Poteau. 4,020 3,169 
_ Sidney..... 9,790 9,301 || Pryor Creek 2,501 1,828 
Silverton... 2,907 1,843 || Purcell. ... 3,116 2,817 
South Euclid 6,146 4,399 || Sand Springs 6,137 6,674 
Springfield. 70,662 68,743 || Sapulpa... . 12,249 10,533 
et. Dist. 7,406 73,929 || Sayre... ... 3,037 3,157 
Steubenville 7-651 35,422 || Seminole... 11,547 11,459 
Struthers. 11,739 11,249 || Shawnee... 22,053 23,283 
Be: S452. ae lived 3 Stillwater. . 10,097 7,016 
jo) 16,102 16,428 |} Sulphur. -. 4,970 4,242 
) Aes Tahlequah . 3,027 2,495 
et 2,879 2,559 || Tonkawa. . 3,197 3,311 
‘Toledo 282,349 290,718 || Tulsa...... 142,157 141,258 


Toron' 7/044 || Vinita... .. ; 

Some x. 4 8,675 || Wagoner. 3,535 2/994 
Uhrichsyille 6,435 6,437 || Watonga.. 2/328 2/228 
University Weatherford 2,504 2,417 

Hghts... 5,981 2,237 || Wewoka. 10,315 10/401 


Woodward. 5,406 5,056 


r 
jandusky 3,907 5,325 
Urbana.... 335 4,544 
Van Wert.. 9,227 10,349 
, Wadsworth > 6,495 ,858 
‘Wapakoneta —_5,225 8,848 
’ oes ; 42,837 ke 2,599 
ngton iille "327 2)732 
Court House 9,402 8,426 || Gorvallis’; i302 71588 
Wauseon.. 3,016 * 2,889 || Gottage Grove 2! 828 21473 
Wellington. 2,529 2,235 || Dallas... .. 3,579 2,975 
Wellston.. . 537 5,319 || Pugene. - 20,838 18,901 
Wellsville. . 7,672 7,956 || Grants Pass 6,028 4,666 
Westerville. 3,146 2,879 |) Hillsboro.. 3,747 3,039 
Wickliffe. . 3,155 2'491 || Food Rive 3/280 3°757 
ahere, 4,261 4/514 || Klamath Falls 16,497 16,093 
loughby 4,364 4,252 |) 1a Grande. 7,747 8,050 
‘Wilmington 5,971 5,332 || Lebanon... 2)729 1,851 
Wooster... 11,543 10,742 || Marshfield. 5,259 5,287 
Renta. : 4,466 3,767 || McMinnville 3/706 2/917 
Xenla..... 10,633 10,507 || Medford... 11,281 11,007 
- Youngstown 167,720 170,002 || Newberg... 2'960 2951 
Met. Dist. 372, ee 364,560 || North Bend 4262 4012 
Zanesville... 37,500 36,440 || Ontario... . 31551 1,941 
4 Oregon City 6,124 5,761 
ae baraea E 308,304 301'815 
4 : ortland.. . 5 , 
Ada....... 15,143 11,261 || Met. Dist. 406,406 378.728 
Altus... ... 8,593 8,439 || Roseburg. . 4,924 4,362 
A ue wii.” 5,055 5,121 || St. Helens., 4,304 3,994 
\nadarko 5,579 5,036 || Salem... 30,908 26,266 
Antilers.... 3,254 2,246 || Seaside. _ 2 1.565 
more. 16,886 15,741 || Silverton.. 2925 "46% 
Atoka... . 2,548 1,856 || Springfield | 3,805 2,364 
ee 16,267) AA 708 || The Dalles. 6,266 5,883 
y 5 ,03: 2" , 
Biackweit. 3 5s , 8 62 i Tillamook, . 2;751 21549 
ristow.... iy 5 
Guendler. 2'738 2'717 PENNSY®-VANIA 
_ Cherokee. . 2,553 2,236 || Abington. . 20,857 18,648 
Chickasha, 14,111 14/099 || Alden, 1642 1269 
Claremore. 4.134 3,720 Aliquippa .. 27,023 27,116 
Cleveland. - 2510 2'959 || Alientown.. 96,904 92,563 
Clinton. . 6,736 7,512 325,142 3223172 
Cordell. . 2,776 2'936 i 82, 
ushing, 7/703 9,301 114,094 114,232 
8363 18,968 20,227 
7,463 3,2 3,4 
3,576 81296 9,587 
5.608 10,898 19,576 
‘Enid. ; 26,399 6,371. _ 7,093 
‘Frederick. | 5,109 568 4'716 4,263 
Guthrie. . 10,018 9,582 4,215 4,372 
- Hartshorne. 2,596 3,587 6,155 5,940 
Henryetta.. 6,905 7,694 4,771 194 
Hobart... . 5,177 4,982 g 5,687 5,824 
Holdenville 6,632 7,268 || Barnesboro. 3,831 3,506 
Hollis... :.. 2,914 || Beaver»... 5,641 5,665 
‘: 3,485 || Beaver Falls 17,098 17,147 
me 5,272 || Bedford... 3,268 953 
2/581 || Bellefonte... 5,304 4,804 
A 2,726 || Bellevue. . 10,488 10,252 
‘ the 12/121 || Bellwood... 2,772 2,56 
i 2,203 || Ben Avon., - 2/516 2,472 
4,806 || Bentleyville 3,428 2,609 
3,084 || Berwick - 13,181 12,660 


Ck... 
11,804 || Bethiehem:* 50,490 57,892 
8,064 || Met. Dist. 325,142 322,172 


Fj : - : - 
4 Z 


Boyertown. 
Brackenridge 
Braddock. . 
Bradford... 
Brentwood. 
Bridgeport. 
Bridgeville. 
Bristol..... 
Brockway. . 
oe ¢ 


Camp Hill. 
Canonsburg 
ya pata 
Se 
Carnegi 
Gastle. shannon 3,970 
Catasauqua 64 
Centerville. 6,317 
Chambersburg 14, 852 
Charleroi. 10,784 
Cheltenham 


Clifton Hghts. 
Clymer.... 
Coaldale... 
Coatesville. 
Collingdale. 
Columbia. . 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Coplay.... 
Coraopolis. 
Corry 
Couderspart 
Crafton. . 
Cresson... | 
Curwensville 
Dal 


orn 
sbi. 


ad leet 
5 
Cobo! 


= 
NN~A100 


, 


ooto 


Dallastown. 
Danville. .. 


Putt 
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Der 

Tickeaw ols 
Donora. . 
Dormont.. ira 
Downingtown 
Doylestown 
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E. Conemaugh 
E, Landsdowne 
E. MeReesport 
E. Mauch 
E. 
E. 


wp 
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Chunk.. 

Pittsburgh 

Stroudsburg 
ton . 
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5 
Ellwood City 12/329 
Emaus.. eee 
Emporium, 3,775 

Emsworth.. 2: 78 


PROD 


Ford City.. 
Forest Cit: 
Forest Hills 
Forty Fort. 
Fountain Hill 
Frackville. . 
Franklin... 
Freedom... 


| Freeland.. . 


ie at si 
Gallitzin. .. 
Gettysbur; 
Gilberton 
Girardvill 
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1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 


22h 4883 Pog ate . 
ni 508 vernon.. 3,022 072 
sth dae | i ‘ 

. 628 | raddock 15,679 . 16,782 

s7i7 $687 || Cae 

; 637 | atasaugua 2,530 2,700 
13,076 11,805 |! North 
83,893 80,339 | Charleroi 2,674 2,879 

173.367 161,672 || North East 3,704 3,670 
13,161 12,387 || Northumber- 

6 2651 land... .. 4,469 4,483 
27,594 21,362 || Norwood 3,921 3,878 
38,009 36,765 ||; Oakmont 6,2 6,027 

03 3,851 || Oil City 20,379 22,075 

5,910 5,969 || Old Forge 11,892 12,661 

19,041 20,141 || Olyphant. . 9,252 10,743 

Ss 5,687 5,490 || Oxford... : 2,723 2,606 

ummelstown 3,264 3,036 || Palmerton. 7,475 7,678 

duntingdon 7,170 7,558 || Palmyra... 5,239 4,377 

diana... . 10,050 9,569 || Patton..... 3,085 _ 2,988 

3,904 3/866 || Pen Argyi.. 4,059 4.310 

3,441 3,443 || Penbrook. . 3,627 3,567 

16,220 15,126 || Perkasie. 4,121 3,463 

5,024 4797 || Philadelphia 1,931,334 1,950,961 

3,238 3,519 Met. Dist. 2,898,644 2,847,148 

5,432 5,781 || Philipsburg 3,963 3,600 

4,955 4,737 |; Phoenixville 12,282 12,026 

66,688 66,993 || Pitcairn.... 6,910 6,217 

151,781 147,611 || Pittsburgh. 671,659 669,817 

Pas. 6,133 6,232 Met. Dist. 1,994,960 1,953,668 
Pittston 17, 

3,375 3,091 || Plains..... 15,62 16,044 

20,679 21,600 |} Plymouth. . 15,507 16,543 

7,550 ,808 (i) eee 4 3,337 

6,159 6,120.4} Portage.. 4,123 4,432 

2,966 2,841 |} Port Carbon 3,279 3,225 

61.345 59,949 || Port Vue... 3,6 3,510 

132,027 123,156 || Pottstown... 21,194 19,430 

9,31 8, Pottsville. 24,530 24,300 

10,837 (a) 9,023 || Prospect Park 5,100 4,623 

8,710 9,632 || Punxsutawney 9,482 9,266 

8,467 9,322 || Quakertown 5,150 4,883 

11,111 10,644 |} Rankin.... 7,470 7,956 

Ri oe so Reading 110,568 111,171 

27,206 25,561 Met, Dist. 175,355 170,486 
4,275 4,489 || Red Lion. . 4,8: 4,757 
6,615 6,490 || Renovo.... 3,784 3,947 
4,358 4,171 || Reynoldsville 3,675 3,480 
3,571 3,308 || Ridgway... 6,253 6,313 

13,017 13,357 || Ridley Park 3,887 3,356 
mle 8 4,840 4,368 || Roaring Sprgs. 2,724 2,724 

10,810 9,668 || Rochester... 7,441 7,726 

39,566 35,166 || Royersford. 3,605 3,719 
7,082 6,950 || St. Clair... 6,809 7,296 
3,048 3,033 || St. Marys. 7,653 7,433 

13,442 14,784 || Sayre...... 569 7,902 
3,831 3,52! Sehuyiiit 
4,128 4,86 Haven.. 6,518 6,514 
3,721 3,873 || Scottdale. 6,493 6,714 
3,009 3,206 || Scranton. . 140,404 142,433 
3,172 3,774 Met. Dist. 629,581 652,312 
5,127 5,239 || Selinsgrove. 21877 2.797 
3,530 3,281 || Sewickley.. 5,614 5,599 

55,355 54,632 || Shalter.... _11,185 9,573 

18,116 || Shamokin. . 18,810 20,274 

16,698 || Sharon. 25,622 25,908 

5,647 || Sharon Hili 4,467 3,825 

eae »351 A Sharpsburg. 8,202 8,642 

3,250 3,065 || Sharpsville. 5,129 5,194 

7,046 6,085 || Shenandoah 19,790 21,782 

6,373 6,007 |} Shillington. 4,932 4,401 

2,959 2,909 || Shippensburg 5,244 4,345 

7311 8,166 || Slatington.. 4,062 4,134 

8,313 8,552 || Somerset.. . 5,430 4,395 

8,686 9,392 ea k 4,036 3,857 
7,061 4,64 outh Con- 

20,257 20,268 || nellsville. 2,628 2,516 

South Fork 3,023 3,227 

8,825 8,675 Pa 1S See 2,616 2,520 

,019 2,710 jouthwes 

2 B68 4,557 Greensburg 3,002 3,105 
5,493 5,368 || South Wil- 

17,780 17,967 liamsport 6,033 6,058 

19,571 13,403 || Spangler. . 3,201 2,761 
2,855 2,716 || Spring City 3,022 2,963 
6,981 7,071 || Springdale. 4,989 4,781 
3,654 3,017 ||} State Oolles 6,226 4,450 
5,824 5,869 || Steelton. 13,115 13,291 
4,783 4,892 || Stowe..... 12,577 13,368 
2,606 2,413 |} Stroudsburg 6,186 5,961 

13,900 12,995 || Sugar Notch 2,505 2,768 
2,692 ,593 || Summit Hill 5,406 5,567 

24,387 ee ree ae ae 15,462 15,626 
6,217 = 5,6 jusquehenna 
S317 4,669 || Depot... 2,740 3,203 
§,721 5,505 || Swarthmore 4,061 3,405 
9,630 9,950 || Swissvale.. 15,919 16,029 || 

47/638 48,674 Swoyerville _ _ 9 9,234 9,133 

|Tamaqua.. 12,486 12,936 
4,525 4,283 Tei 9,846 9,551 
7 aa | eee ag Bags | 
4, : 16,762 f , 

Be tH 35,853 Titusville. . is 8,126 8,055 

9, 452 _ 9,839 |] Towanda. . 4,154 4.104 


Place 1940 1930 

Trafford... °. 4,017 4,187 
Turtle Creek 9/805 10,690 
Tyrone.... 8,845 042 
Union City. 3,843 3,788 


Uniontown. 21,819 19,544 
Upper Darby 56,883 (a) 47,145 
ee 10,725 11,479 
Verona. 4,356 4,376 
Warren... . 14,891 14,863 
Washington 26,166 24,545 
Waynesboro 10,231 10,167 


Waynesburg 4,891 4,915 
Weatherly . 2,754 2,531 
Wellsboro. . 3,665 3,643 
Wesley ville. 2,918 2,854 
West Chester. 13,289 12,325 
W. Hazleton 7,523 310 
W. Homestead 3,526 3,552 
Westmont... 741 3,388 
West Newton 2,765 2,953 
West Pittston 7,943 7,940 
West Reading 4,907 4,908 
West View. 7,215 6,028 
West Wyoming 2,992 2,769 


West York. 5,590 5,381 
Wilkes-Barre 86,236 86,626 

Met. Dist. 629,581 652,312 
Wilkinsburg 29,853 29,539 
Williamsport 44,355 45,729 


Williamstown 2,769 - 2,958 
Wilmerding 5,662 6,291 
Wilson... .. 8,217 8,265 
Windber. 9,057 9,205 
Winton.... 7,989 8,508 
Wyoming. . 4,728 4,648 
Wyomissing 3,320 3,111 
Yeadon... . 8,524 5,430 
Work. /2.0) 56,712 55,254 

Met. Dist. 92,627 87,195 
Youngwood 2,546 2,783 


(a) 1930 figures ‘for Lansdowne 
borough and Upper Darby town- 
ship corrected by transfer of 
population (519) of St. Vincents’ 
Home from former to latter. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Barrington, 6,231 5,162 
Bristol. 11,159 11,953 
Burrillviile. 81185 7,677 
Central Falls 25,248 25,898 
Coventry. . 6,998 6,430 
Cranston... 47,085 42,911 
Cumberland 10,625 10,304: 
E. Greenwich 3,842 3,666 
E. Providence 32,165 29,995 
Hopkinton. 3,230 2,823 
Johnston... 10,672 9,357 
Lincoln.... 10,577 10,421 
Middletown 3,379 2,499 
Newport. 30,532 27,612 
No. Kingstown 4,604 4,279 
No. Providence 12,156 11,104 
No. Smithfield 4,196 3,945 
Pawtucket. 75,797 77,149 
Portsmouth 3,683 2,969 


Providence. 253,504 252,981 
Met. Dist. 711,500 690,631 
2,838 ‘92 


Scituate 3 y 

Smithfield 4,611 3,967 
So. ee 7,282 6,010 
Tiverton. . 5,018 4,578 
Warren. . 8,158 7,974 
Warwick.. 28,757 23,196 
Westerly. . 11,199 10,997 


West Warwick 18,188 17,696 
Woonsocket 49,303 49,376 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


br ats 4,930 4,414 

Aiken. 6,186 6,033 
‘Anderson. 19,424 14,383 
Bamberg... 3,000 2,450 
Batesburg. . 2,933 2,839 
Beaufort... 3,185 2,776 
Bennettsville 4,895 3,667 
Bishopville. 2,995 2,249 
Camden. 5,747 5,183 


Charleston. 71,275 62,265 


t. Dist. 98,711 . 79,760 
Jher r 7 3,573 . 


Cheraw.. 4,49 i, 
Chester. . 6,39 5,528 
Clinton. . 5,704 5,643 


Columbia,. 62,396 51,581 
Met, Dist. 89,555 73,963 
5.0 3/011 


Conway... ,066 ; 

Darlington, 6,236 - 5,556 
ON teva 3,867 2,731 

ees é eibne 4,886 

Bau waht i , 

| Florence. 16,054 14,774 

Fort Mili. - 2,919 2,112 


ee a 


s. SRO # 
oS 


Place 1940 
Gaffney. 
Georseeaa 
Greenville... 
Greenwood. 


Hartsville. . 

- Honea Path 
aS Kingstree. . 
Lake City.. 
" caer 


Laurens... 

- Marion. . X 
Mullins... . : 
Newberry. . 
No, Augusta 
epenteebure: 

ock Hill 
Spartanburg 
Pe oeeryile 


Walterboro. 
Whitmire. . 
i oe a aa 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen. . 17,015 16,465 

- Brookings 5,346 4,376 
Canton 518 2,270 
Deadwood . 4,100 2,559 

Hot Springs 4,083 2,908 
SBESTNOD: -:.). = 10,843 10,946 

: ee es se 7,52 5,73 
adison 5,018 4,289 
bd ‘Mitohell. 10,633 10,942 

, a Milbank. . 174 38 
ef ‘Mobridge. 3,008 3,464 
Pierre. .... 4,322 3,659 
Bena City. 13,844 10,404 
‘Sioux Fa! 40,832 23,362 

Sisseton.. 2,51 1,56 

Sturgis. ... 3,008 1,74 
Vermillion 3.324 2,850 
Watertown, 10,617 10,214 
“Yankton. ee 6,798 07: 

* ; TENNESSEE 


168,589 

nas 9,24 

351 9,136 

@} 761 1,927 
Columbia. ; 10,579 7,882 

_ Cookeville, 4,364 3,738 
Covington. 3,513 3,397 
. Dickson. 50: 2,902 
Dyersburg - 10,034 8,733 

, _ Bas it Ridge. 2,939 2,152 
a 8,516 8,093 
3,350 3,623 

3,362 4,209 

4,684 3,822 


‘ _ Greenevilie. 
ie man 
aT, Bunbolct., 


Jackson... . 
14,4 
LaFollette. "4,01 2,637 
3 Lawrenceburg 3,807 3,102 
- Lebanon. 5,950 4,656 
Lenoir City 4,373 4,470 
Lewisburg... 3,582 3,112 
Lexington. . 2,526 1,823 
017 578 
4,649 3,914 
3,587 3,30 
5,609 4,95 
292,942 253,143 
332477 76,126 
3,035 3,155 
8,050 7,305 
3,089 2,010 
9,495 7,99: 
167,402 153,866 
241,769 209,422 
3,575 2,9) 
43.000... Mats. 
Bee 6,395 8,164 


weve) (8,814 3,367 


Sweetwater 
Trenton. 

Tullahoma... 
Union City. 
Winchester. 


or See also Bristol, Virginia 
1940, 9,768; 1930, 8,840. 
mes) Approximate population 


Feb. 1, 
furnished Hy 
Forces, U. 


Army 


S. Engineer Office 
Manhattan (N. Y.) ~ District. 


TEXAS 


Abilene. . 
peed Heights 


Aransas Pass 


26, 
5,700 
ay 


612 


i=} 
bo 


4, 
Arlington. . 4,240 
Athens . 4,765 
Austin. . 87,930 
Met. Dist. 106,193 
Ballinger. . 4,472 
Bay City. . 6,594 
Beaumont. . 59,061 
Met. Dist. 138,608 
Beeville. . 78 
Belton... .. O72 
Benavides.. 3,081 
Big Spring. 12,604 
Bonham... oF 
Borger... .. 0,018 
Bowie. .... 
Brackettville 2,653 
Brady... .. 5,002 
Breckenridge 5,826 
Brenham... 6,435 
Brownfield. 4,009 
Brownsville 22,083 
ae ie 13,398 
wes 11,84: 
Bukburastt 2,81 


Clarksville. 
Cleburne... . 
Coleman... 
Colorado... 
Comanche. 
er laghooey 
Conroe. 
Cooper. 
Corpus Christi 
Met. Dist. 
Gowibaha. c 
Cotulla.... 
Crocket.. 
aa City 


Edinbur 
E z. 


Met. “Dist. 
Ennis... .. 
Floydada. 
Fort Stockton 
Fort Worth. 

Met. Dist. 
Fpeareks: 

burg. . 
Freeport. - 
Gainesville. 
Galveston. . 

Met, Dist. 
Gatesville. . 
Georgetown 
Gilmer.... 
Gladewater 


96, 
115,801 
7,08 


21726 
3/294 


177,662 
20 


7,677 


1946. This information 


Service 


Gonzales... 
Goose Creek 
Graham. 


| Greenville. . 


Hamilton. . 
Harlingen. . 
Haskell.... 

Hearne. 

Henderson. 6,4 
Highland Park 10, 288 
Hereford. . 2/584 
Hillsboro... 
Houston... 

Met. Dist. 
Huntsville. 
Jacksonville 
Jasper..... 

Jefferson. 


fc? 
ore 
RM Bae 


Kingevilie.. ? 
La Grange. 
Lamesa.... 


ooh 


Lampasas. . 2. 
La Price... | 
Laredo. ... 39,274 32, 
Levelland... 3,091 1,61 
Liberty.... 3,087 2,1 
Littlefield. . 3,817 3,22 
Llano.:... 2,658 2,1 
Lockhart... 5,018 an 
Longview. . 13,758 He 
Lubbock.. . 31,853 20, 
Bahk, .....: 9,567 7,31 
Lulling. ... 4,437 5, 
McAllen... 11,877 9, 
McCamey.. 2,59. 3,4 
oe . 8,555 rf 
Marfa 3, 


21H Bb er 
9 Ha Or? bo BO! 


Mineral Wells 
Mission, . 
Monahans. 
Mt. Pleasant 
Nacogdoches 
Navasota. . 
New Braunfels 
Nocona.... 
Odessa..-.. 
Olney. ss. 
Orange... 
Paducah... 
Palestine.. . 


STL LORIEAENES | UN 
) bt > 


SRN 
Cro 


- 


at at pet 


Wr on 


- 


Plainview. . 
Port Arthur 
Met. aie 
Quanah. . 
Ranger. 
Raymondville 
Refugio. 


'.—< 


Sooroes oo 
1 00 bo > 


Sa 
) SI 


im 


Robstown.. 
Rosenberg. 
Rusk 


Se EONS: 
HOON 


< 
oO 


elbow 


San Angelo. 
San Antonio 253, "854 
Met. Dist. 319,010 
San Benito. 9,501 
San Diego.. 
San Marcos 
San Saba. 


. NN 
mNICORD 
SO Or CO et 


toon! 


so 


i] 
- 


Cy 


pho tbo 


Seymour... 


Jods’ Crcobocn 
RAN. aye]: 


a ed 


TY 


Stephenville 
Sulphur Sprgs. 
Puce water 
Taft. 


Waxahachie 
We ed 
ellington 
eslaco . 
fest Univer- 
sity Place 


~ (a) Znoluding that part of ‘city 
Mill Ark., 1940, 28,840; 


3,047 
3;248 
2/571 
5,093 
3,615 
2,477 
2'707 
2/826 
9:979 
2/451 
5,172 
2/573 
40,272 
1,915 
4/281 
3,045 
5 ar 4,084 
14,766 
3,584 3,067 
27434 
149,934 140,267 
204,488 184,451 
Gi tee ee 
3,727, 
4,796 .74 
001 5l 35 
“VERMONT 
10,909 11,307 
4,236 93 
628 7'390 
2 8,709 
27,686 24,789 
06 "837 
902 5,094 
17,082 17,315 
037 8,02 
437 7,920 
182 4,943 
074 2/858 
402 3,68 
6,036 5,308 
VIRGINIA 
3,158 2,877 
33/523 24/149 
2,91 2/367 
57,040 26,615 
010 31595 
973 3,713 
3/908 
1,772 
3,906 
8/840 
4,002 
19,400 15,245 
6,461 "839 
vial Eights. 3, 194 2'331 
"538 
22/247 
2'735 2,144 
2,576 2,019 
3.473 3,133 
ae ksb 10, 3088 rast 
bricks) acd 5 
Ro ,831.> — 2,424 
F 2,544 


af 
a+ ciate Soatauca 
Place ‘ 1940 1930 
Hopewell . = 8 679 11,327 
Lexington. 3.914 3,762 
Lynchburg 44,541 40,661 
Marion. 5.177 4,156 
Martinsville 10,080 7,705 
Newport News 37,067 34,417 
Met. Dist. 396 273,233 
Norfolk. . SEY 129,710 
Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 
Norton... 4,006 3,077 
Petersburg 30,631 28,564 
Phoebus 3,503 2,956 
Pocahontas 2,623 2,293 
Portsmouth 50,745 45,704 
Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 
Pulaski 8,792 7,168 
Radford. 6,990 6,227 
Richmond.. 193,042 182,929 
Met. Dist. 245,674 220,513 
Roanoke. . 69,287 9,206 
Met. Dist. 110,593 103,120 
Salem. .... »737 4,833 
Saltville... 2,650 2,964 
South Boston 5,252 4,841 
South Noriolk 8. 038 7,857 
Staunton... 337° 11,990 
Suffolk. ... 11,343 10,271 
Vinton,.... 3,455 3,610 
Virginia Beach 2,600 1,719 
Waynesboro 373 6,226 
Williamsburg 3,942 3,778 
Winchester. 12,095 19,855 
Wytheville. 4,65 yo27 
(a) See also Bluefield, W. Va. 
pop., 1940, 20,641; 1930, 19, 399 


(b) See also Bristol, Tenn., pop., 
1940, 14,004; 1930, 12,005. 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen. . 18,846 21,723 
Anacortes. . 5,875 6,564 
Auburn.... »211 3,906 
Bellingham. 29,314 30,823 
Bremerton. 15,134 10,170 
Camas..... 4,433 4,239 
Centralia. . 7,414 8,058 
Chehalis... 4,857 4,907 
Clarkston. . 3,116 2,870 
Colfax..... ,853 2,78) 
Dayton.... 3,026 2,528 
Ellensburg. 1944 4,621 
Enunclaw.. 2,627 2,084 
Everett... . 0,224 30,567 
Grand Coulee Si} aaa poe Pee 
Hoquiam. . 10,835 12,766 
Kelso...-... ,749 6,26! 
Kent...... 2,586 2,320 
Longview 12,385 10,652 
Mt. Vernon 4,27) 69 
Olympia 3,254 11,733 
os a aed 2,918 2,54 
Paseo)... 3,913 3,496 
Port “kngeles 9,409 10,188 
Port Townsend 4,683 3,979 
Pullman. 4,417 3,322 
Puyallup.. . 7,889 7,094 
Raymond. . ,045 3,828 
Renton. -.. ,488 4,062 
Seattle... 368,302 365,583 

Met. Dist. 452,639 420,663 
Sedro- 

Woolley. 2,954 2,719 
Shelton.... 3,707 3,091 
Snohomish. 2,794 2,688 
Spokane. . 122,001 115,514 

Met. Dist. 141,370 128,798 
Tacoma.. 109,408 106,817 
Met. Dist. 156,018 146,771 
Toppenish . 3,683 2,77 
Vancouver. 18,788 15,766 
Walla Walla 18,109 15,976 
Wenatchee. 11,620 11,627 
Yakima... . 27,221 22,101 
WEST VIRGINIA 
alee 12,852 9,357 
Benw: 3,608 3,950 
Blueneld (a) -«: 20,641 19,339 
Buckhannon 4,450 374 
Charleston. 7,91 60,408 
Met. Dist. 136,332 108,160 
Charles Town 2,926 2,434 
Chester. 805 - 3,701 
Clarksburg. 30,579 28,866 
Dunbar.... 5,266 4,189 
Elkins... 2." 133 / 34 
Fairmont. . 23,105 23,159 
|| Follansbee. 4,834 4,841 
Gretian. ae eee 7,737 
| Hinto: 815 6,6 
Holidays Cove 6,137 4,480 
Huntington 78,836 75,572 


WEST VIRGIINA—Continued 


ee 


3,90 6. 


Place 1940 
Met. Dist. 170,979 
Kenova.... 3,902 
Keyser. ... 6,177 
Keystone. . 2,942 
-Logan..... 5,166 
Mannington 3,145 
Martinsburg 15,063 
MeNechen. ,726 
Montgomery 3,231 
Morgantown 16,655 
Moundsville 14,16: 
Mullens 3,02 
New Mar- 
tinsville 3,491 
PELEPOe ss’. oe 3983 
Oak Hill... 3,213 
Parkersburg 30,103 
Piedmont. . 2,677 
New Martins- 
ville.:... 3,538 
Princeton. . 7,426 
Richwood. . 5,051 
Saint Albans 3,558 
Salem. .... TL. 
Shinnston.. 2,817 
Sisterville 2,702 
Point Pleasant 10/377 
Welch. . :.3 6,264 
Wellsburg. . 6,255 
Weston.... 268 
Wheeling. . 61,099 
Met. Dist. 193,340 
Williamson. 366 
(a) See also Bluefield, ans re 
1940, 3,921; 1930, % 
WISCONSIN | 
Algoma.... 2,652 
Allouez.... 3,561 
Antigo..... 49 
Appleton... 28,436 
Ashland... 11,101" 
Baraboo... 6,41 
Beaver Dam 10,356 
Beloit..... 25,365 
Berlin..... 4,24! 
Black River 
Falls.... 2,539 
Bloomington 3,015 
Burke..... 3,00 
Burlington. 4,414 
ees 4,196 
ppewa 
Falls. 10,368 
Clintonville 4,134 
Columbus. . 2,760 
Cudahy,... 10,561 
Delavan... 3,444 
DePere.... 6,373 
Eau Claire. 30,745 
Edgerton. . 266 
Fond du Lae 27,209 
Fort Atkinson 6,153 
Green Bay. 46,235 
Greendale. . 2,527 
lage oe ; 3,910 
Hudson., 2,987 
Hurley 3,375 
Janesville. . 22,992 
Jefferson. . 3,059 
Kaukauna. 7,382 
Kenosha... 48,765 
Met. Dist. 135,075 
Kewaunee.. 533 
Kimberly. . ,618 
Ladysmith. 3,671 
LaCrosse... ,707 
Lafayette. . 2,85. 
‘Lake Geneva 3,238 
Lancaster. 96: 
Little Chute 3,360 
Madison. . (AAT 
Met. Dist. 78,349 
Manitowoc. 24,404 
Marinette. . 4,18 
Marshfield. 10,359 
Mauston... 621 
Mayville. . 2,754 
Menasha. 0,481 
Menomonie 6,582 
Merrill. 8,71 
Milwaukee 587,472 
Met. Dist. 790,336 
Monroe.... 6, 
Neenah. ... > 
Neillsviile. - 2,562 
New Berlin 5034 
New London 4,825 
Oconomowoc 4,562 
Oconto 5,36: 
Oshkosh... 39,089 
| Park Falls 3,2: 
Pewaukee. . 3,299 


1930 


9,410 


Ane One Eas 
RROS Desio 


teipraer + 
200 Ko. 8. Papneees Exceeding 2 00; 
_““WISGONSIN—Continued || | WISCONSIN—Con: 


Place -.1940 © 1930 Place 1940 ce ) 
aan GEAR PT, TR OY TT a aE a “ . 
Platteville. 4,762 4,047 pee es pits; ae . 13,479 || West Bend. 
Pleasant Prairie 3 392 3,457 || Som 3/641 3,046 || West Mil- ~ 
Plymouth. . 4,170 ' 3,882 || So. Milwauikee 11,134 10,706 waukee. . 10 
Portage... . ,018 6,308 || Sparta... .. : Westport. . 2,689 
Port Wash- i Apel Point 15; a 13/623 Whitefish Bay 9,651 
“ington... 4,046 3,693 || Spooner... 2 689 2,426 || Whitewater 3,689 
che du ie wale Stoughton. - 4.743 anh Wise. Rapids 11,416 
Chien ; f urgeon Bay. ; i 
acine.. 7,195  . 67,542 || Superior... "136 ©: 36,113 WYOMING 

ee Dist. 1353075 133,463 Met. Dist. 157,098 155,390 || Casper.. 17,964 
Spon 3,608 2,967 || Tomah. 3,817 3,354 Eeovenie- 22,474 
Rhinelander 8,501 8,019 Tomahawk. 3,365 2,919 Ch Se 
Rice Lake.. 5,719 5,177 || Two Rivers 10,302 10,083 | - 
Richland Viroqua... . 3,549 2,792 :| Green River 

_ Center... 4,364 3,632 || Watertown. 11,301 10,613 || Lander. 2,594 ! 
Ripon..... 4,566 3,984 || Waukesha... 19,242 17,176 Laramie. .. 10,627 a 
River Falls. 2,806 2,363 || Waupaca.. 3,458 3,131 || Rawlins... 5,531 R 
Shawano ‘5,565 4,188 || Waupun... 6,798 | 5,768 Riverton. . 
Sheboygan. 40,638 39,251 || Wausau... . 27,268 23,758 D 

» Slieboyean” Wauwatosa 27,769 215194 
Fa Us 3,395 2,934 || West Allis.. 36,364 34,671 


~-U. S.—Population; Urban and Rural, in Groups 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


os an z 
ep 7 —) +1940 1930 1920 1910 1900) +1890 
ir r NUMBER OF PLACES - 


ee Urban territory............... 3,464 3,165 2,722 2,262 1,737 1,3 
3 


___- Places of 1,000,000 or more. F . 
-__—-~Places of 500,009 to 1,000,000. 9 8 9 5 3 “t 
Places of 250,000 to 500,000... - 23 24 13 11 9 
1aces of 100.000 to 250.000. . . 55 56 43 31 23 | 
- Places of 50,000 to 100,000... - 107 98 76 59 40 x 
ae ~ Places of 25,000 to 50,000..... 213 185 143 119 82 = 
_ Places of 10, 900 to 25,000... 665 606 465 369 230} 
_-~Places of 5,000 to 10,000. ....- 965 851 715 605 465 3: 
__ Places of 2,500 to 5,000...... - 1,422 1,332 1,255 1,060 $32) ~~ ae 
Incorporated rural territory... 13,288 13,433 12,857 11,832 8,930 6,4 
"Places of 1,000 to 2,500....... 3,205 3/087 3,032 2;720 27128 16 
Places under 1,000..../....2.-- 10,083 10,346 9,825 9112 6/802 Ig 
Meeetetve summary : PTY : 
“Places of 100,000 or more. .... 92 93 68 50 38 a 
Places of 25,000 or more. _ 412 376 287 228 160 al 
Places of 10,000 or more. -..-.. 1,077 982 752 597 440 “3 
J POPULATION 3 | 
United States..............5.. 131,669,275 |122,775,046|105,710,620) 91,972,266] 75,994,5 7 
_) Urban territory. 423'702| 68,954,823] 54/157,973| 41,998,932 Zor 1a01o9% 62.9478 
‘Places of 1,000,000 or more. . - 13'910,866 15,064,555| 10,145,532] 85015174] 6/429/474|  3'662.1 
Places of 500.00 to *1,000,000..| 6,456/959| 5,763;987| 6/223°769| 3'010/667| | 1,645/087| '806'3 
- Places of 250,000 to 500,000. ..| 7,827,514) 7,956,228] 4/540.838| 3,949/839] 2'861/296] 2,447: 
Places of 100, 900 to 250,000.::| 7;792}650| 7;540,966] 6,519,187| 4'840,458] 3'272'490| 2'781'8 
j as of 50,000 to 100,000... :| 7,343;917| 6,491,448] 5,265,408] 4/178/915| 2'709,338| 2/0277) 
Places of 25,000 to 50,000.....] 7417-093 6,425,693) ,073:041) 4,023,397 2'800,627| 2) rt 
_ Places of 10,000 to 25,000.::.:| 9/966,898] 9,097/200] 7,034,668| 5,548;868| 4'338'250: eu 
"Places of 5,000 to 10,000... ..: 6,681,894] 5,897,156| 4,967,625] 4/217,420| 3/204'195| °2'383" 
xp '500 to 5,000.....:. si 93s, gil st ae 590 ‘i 5s, 905} 3,728,194] 2'899'164 2 ‘538 
Tagon porated Pe stare fei 1,552,647] 49,973,334| 45,834,654] 40/841. 
BEEIEOO, Ssklcccde sc. sce ws sac 026,834] 4,820,707] 4 714, 4 4 
ans Tnvorporated, Bieces under 1,000 gp3ib833 = Bo \746 7a $030,631 ; 603, 6aa| 3 3 ey 
v2 ‘Cumulaciye summary ,902, 770 43 B83" '406| 41/804'185] 39,533/121 36" 108814 
ve ° ,000 or more...... 37,987,989 36, 325,736| 27,429,326] 20,302,138 9 
Places of 25,000 or more... 52,748,999] 49\242'877| 37/769,775| 28,504,450 19, 718" 312 13) bs 
Places of 10,000 or more, ..,...| 62,715,897 38 340) 1077! 44804443! 34/053,318! 24'056,562| 1774. 


vi 
Le 


a tebe of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area Onl 


The, areas and population of Al Pa ae niga oe he Cea § 
aska, Hawaii, and Puert ney 
 Hawail in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 186¢, 1870. ead 1aieh oft ee logan ee ks a 


‘*- Dupre 1900 1920 1940 ||State 1900 1920 1940 ||State 1900" 


35.7} 45.8 55.5||La.... 30.41 39.6 ) 
AiG Poteaigs U eaee eae Maine..| 23.2! 25:7 373 3 

ott 2:9 4.4||Md....- 119.5] 145.8] 184.2 140.6 
8-0 33 4 37.0 Mass. 2 349.0 479.2 545.9 277.5 
Colo... 5.2) 9.1) _10.8]/Minn.-: 7} 39:5] 349 “340 
Belts: 188.5 286.4 348-9 Miss... 33.5| 38.6] 46.1 es 
te. ‘ OwJcee 45, y 
s..+.| 4,645.3] 7,292.9/10,870.3||Mont.. . ited oe 8 ire 
ane} 9.6] ' 17.7) | 35.0||Neb.... 13.0] 16.9] _ 17.2 ‘$ 
87.7; 49:3] 53.4/|Nev...: ‘4 Bd erepae 379 

23.9 39.7 ated N. «| (45.6) 49:1] 54.5 46.1 
eh] wet) dd tes] Rs] 88 ed is 
70.1 4. Y 152.5] 217.9] 281.2 aoe ara 
40.2 ; 38-9 52.5 727 Wyo... ‘9 

53.4 _ 102!1 ‘4! 168.0]]U. Sa... 
ber of inhabitants per sq. mile in U. (1790) 4.5; (1800) (1810) 4.3; 


i ) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6: (1810) 13.0 C1880) 40.9: Cid0b) bide casi) ae 


» .T rr SS 


x 


United States—Population by States and Counties 201 
Population of the States, by Counties 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
There were 3,069 Counties in the United States in 1940. 


; ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
‘States and States and 18 6 


if State 

Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Donates: 1940 1930 

“State total. 2, ot nae 2,646, oes Clay ....... 28,386 275278 || Placer. ..... 28,108 24,468 
ae noe ae ong Cleburne. .. 13,134 11,373 || Plumas... 11,548 7,913 
oo oas atts Cleveland. . 12,570 12,744 || Riverside... 105,524 81,024 
Breer 780 Columbia. .. 29,822 27,320 ||} Sacramento 170,333 141,999 
20.00 $0400 Conway .... 21,536 21,949 || San Benito. . 11,392 11,311 
ap eae Craighead. 47,200 44,740 || San Bernar- ‘ 
pre ,016 || Crawford ... 23,920 22,549 dino le. 5 161,108 133,900 

A Crittenden... 42,473 39:717 || San Diego.. 289.348 209,659 


eos Fran- 
cisco.... 634,536 634,394 
San Joaquin 134,20 ; 
San iis 207 102,940 
SDPO... 33,246 29,6 

San Mateo.. 111,782 77408 
Senta ‘ 

arbara . 70,555 5, q 
Santa Clara. 174,949 a8 1% 
Santa oe 


Cheyenne. .. : 
Glear Creek 3,784 2155 | 


18,31 871 
36,043 3,394 
9,163 15,660 
00 11,803 
11,942 11,056 
62,809 AD 


20,970 21,313 


es 2. CALIFORNIA 
is State total. 6,907,387 5, 677,251 
613,011 "474,883 
23 
8,973 8,494 
840 34,093 
ae eras. 8,221 6,008 
Colusa. 2... 9,788 10,258 
Goutra our 100,450 78,608 
Del Norte. 4,745 4,739 
El Dorado. 13,229 8,325 
Fresno....- 178,565 144,379 
Ewe 12,195 10,935 
Humboldt 45,812 43,233 
Imperial 59,740 60,90: 
TYG 04 -- 7,62 6,555 
Kern. 135,124 82,570 
Kings...... 35,16) 25,385 
17,816 ake ere iia 8,069 ri 
*Lassen..... 14.47: 12, ‘i 
rs bs Angeles 2, ee 643 2,208,492 || Rio Blanco 2,943 2,980 
7 AF ao as 23,31 4 Rio Grande 12,404 9,953 
22,300 Maria. adage oe 52.907 41,648 || Routt...... 10,525 9,352 
Mariposa. 5,605 3,233 || Saguache 6,17. 6,2 
Mendocino: 27,864 93,505 || San Juan. 1,439 1,935 
Merced 46, 36,748 || San Miguel. 3,664 2,184 
Modoc .038 || Sedgwick... 5,294 5,580 
Mono.. 1,360 || Summit.... 1,7 98) 
Monterey 53,705 || Veller...5-. 6,463 4,141 
Napa. 92.897 || Washington 8,336 9,591 
Nevada 10,596 | Old-avalat 63,747 65,097 
Qrange. 118,674 || Yuma..,.,. 102 13.613 ‘ 


+2 


, 


wrasota.... 16,106 
eminole... 22,304 
11,041 
17,073 
1,565 
7,094 
53,710 
5,463 \ 5,468 
14/246 14,576 
12,302 12,180 
GEORGIA 
State total. 3,123,723 2,908,506 
14,497" 13,31 
7,093 6,894 
8,096 —s-_7,055 
7,344 7/818 
24,190 22878 
#' 8'733 9708 
13,064 12401 
25,283 251364 
14/523 13/047 
| 15,370 14,646 
Bibb....... 83783 — 77,042 
Bleckley.... 9,655 9,133! 


4 : ee " = ; i i P 
United States—Populat 


n by 


* 


Jasper...... 
Jeff Davis. .. 


Madison. ... 
Marion...., 
Meriwether. 
Miller...... 
Mitchell..., 
Monroe..... 
Montgomery 
Morgan..,. 
Murray..... 
Muscogee. .. 
Newton..., 
ooene Sage - 
glethorpe. . 
Paulding. .. 


a 
202 v - 
CONNECTICUT GEORGIA—Continued | _GI 
> Statesand [ “States and 
Sooiaee 1940 1930 _Gounties 1940 1930 | Counties 
State total. 1,709,242 1,606,903 || Brantley... 6,871 
Fairneld. . 418384 °386,702 || Brooks..... - ed 
Hartford.... 450,189 421,097 || Bryan 6, 
Litchfield... 87,041 82,556 || Bulloch..... 26,010 
Middlesex. . 55,999 51,388 || Burke...... res 
‘New Haven. 484/316 463,449 || Butts...... et 
New London 125,224 118,966 || Calhoun 10,438 
' .Tolland..... 31,866 28,659 || Camden. 5,910 
Windham... 56,223 54,08 pect a 1 
_ . DELAWARE Catossa. 12,199 94 1 SS “+ 8492 
‘Ste 50. 238,380 || Charlton... 251 i ated i 
Pot erere 31/841 || Chatham... 117,97 105/431 || Stephens... 12,972 ae 
é 179,562 Stewart.... 10,603 = 11,11 
2 52,502 13894 502 26,80 
~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA "003 61 
eS 663,091 25,613 15.4 tr 
: FLORIDA 10:260 14,9 
State total. 1,897,414 (015 18,29 
‘Alachi ate 38,607 35,408 32,61 
20'686 50.622 rH 
8,717 8793 || Towns...... 4/925 43484 
16,142 11/311 || Treutlen. --: 7,632 Pa 
39,794 25,127 SETOUPS'-, = dt. 43,879 36,752¢ 
8,218 02 10846  11,196% 
_ Charlotte... 3,663 9,117 8372! 
(Citrus... .... 5,846 7,680 6,340' 
Cla: : 6,468 25,064 19,5091 
— Col »  _5,102 81,024 26,206 
* Columbia. :,. 16,859 20,777 1,118} 
_ Dade. -. . 267,739 27/929 "558 
7,79 10,236 =, 181. 
24/230 030! 
13,122 12,647. 
v2 5.083 
8,535 9,149: 
6,417 6,056 
- Gadsden.... 31,450 26,105 20,808 
_ Gilehrist. ... 42 12,755: 13,439 
“Glades... 2; 2,745 15,084 15,944 
BERGUE Soi 0° we 6,951 11/025 10, 
8 21.374 21.0 
IDAHO 


i 

Ho £009 et 
ae 
ot 


ens 
ou 


POW PHO eR 
i=) 


Bal 
1 Hin GS Cae IRS, 
at 


. 


ONNIOO PIO 


> 


me 
G2gnyRNIs O00 
Ramone 


006 
tN 


Oat) 


8,408 
17,5! 
292 5,87 
947 41 
13,431 a oe 
6,954 4,457 
22,055 19,06 
i 3,57. 
23/261 ; 
10,749 288 
86 ve 
i113? : 
is Nat'l Park.. 
75,494 Z 
18°576 ILLINOIS 
"BZ State total. 7,897,241 
12,430 Adams..... 66329 
12,832 Alex 25,496 
10,378 } Bond 14,540 
136 15,202 1, 
11,800 8.053 - 
10,375 37,600). - 


pre 


stotal. 3,427,796 
21'254 


: United States—Population by States and Counties 
* ILLINOIS—Continued 


IOW A—Continued 


INDIANA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 
Blackford. . 13,783 
Oone, ..... 22,081 
Browi-: J 6,189 
Carroll . 15,410 
#064 Sue 36,908 
Clark. ..... 31,020 
Clay. 6a 25,365 
Clinton. .... 28,411 
Crawtord.. i0,171 
Daviess. ... 26,153 
Dearborn... . 23,053 
Decatur.... 17,722 
De Kalb.... 24,756 
Delaware .. 74,963 
Dubois..... 22,579 
Elkhart. . 72,634 
Fayette. . 19,411 
Floyd...... ,061 
Fountain . 18,299 
nklin. 14,412 


Uni 6,0 
vandorbursti 130, 983 
787 


ewan’ Se & s 
Wabash iu wee 26,601 
Warren..... 9,055 
Warrick .... 19,435 
Washington. 17,00 
Wayne..... 9,229 
Wells. . 19,099 
White. 17,037 
Whitley .... 17,001 
IOWA 
State total. 2, mee 768 
Cee sisiaore 
Allamakee.. 17, 184 
A Oose. . S 
Audubon... 11,790 
Benton... ..:° +879 
Black Hawk, 79,946 
Boone. ..... 9,7 
Bremer..... 17,932 
Buchanan.. af 


8 
Butler. ..... 17.986 


States‘and 
Counties 1940 


Calhoun.... 17,584 
Carroll..... “22,770 
18,647 


16, 
Cerro Gordo 43,845 
Cherokee. . 19,258 
Chickasaw... 15,227 
5 10,233 


Dickinson. . 12,185 
Dubuque... 63,768 
Emmet... .. 13 


Mitchell. . 
Monona.... 
Monroe.... 14,553 
Montgomery 15,697 
Muscatine... 31,296 


a 887 
Palo Alto... 16,170 
Pocahontas. 16, 266 


Webster .... 41,521 
Winnebago. 13,972 
Winneshiek . 22,263 
Woodbury.. 103,627 

11,449 


Worth. ..... 5 
Wright..... 20,038 
KANSAS 
State total. 1,801,028 
ae ne whe 19,874 
Bone A 
Atohi 22,222 
9,073 
25,010 
944 
17,395 
32,013 
O33 
Chautauqua i 
Gherokee. ae 29,817 
Cheyenne... 6,221 


* 
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Clark...... 


: 


KANSAS—Continued 
States and 
} Counties 1940 1930 


IAW sits fe 13,281 14,556 
 Glona..t2) 17,247 ‘00 
Coffey:..... 12,278 13,653 
Comanche... 4,41 5,238 
Cowley..... 38, aoe ye 
wiord Oz 
cower 8'866 
25,870 
14,063 
25,143 
1295 
9,210 
15,907 
10,132 
11,014 
20,647 
22,024 
14,366 
5,643 
7,772 
092 
211 
1,712 
19,235 
82 
12,823 
22,120 
2,805 
4,157 
14,776 
14,129 
14,462 
27,179 
3,196 
11,674 
6,035 
31,346 
4 Lane... 2 821 372 
- Leavenworth | 41,112 42,673 
. Lincoln 8,338 707 
fo) rAny . 11,969 18 534 
’ 688 4,145 
Lyon. . mA 6,424 29,240 
McPherson, 24,152 23,588 
_,. tMarion..... 18,951 20,739 
Marshall... —- 20,986 23,056 
_. Meade... 5,522 6,858 
‘Miami...... 9,489 21,243 
_ Mitchell.... 11,339 12,774 
et eV 49,729 51,411 
nee 0)363 =—-:11,859 
,186 4,092 
16,761 18,342 
22,210 22,665 
86 8,35 
9,831 11,701 
15,118 ,53 
y 83: 11,508 
_ Ottawa..... 9,224 9,819 
_. Pawnee..... 10,300 10,510 
_Phillips..... 10,435 12,159 
_- Pottawato- 
ra) i bimie 14,015 15,862 
wee: 13,312 
 \ Rawl 6,61 7,362 
R 47,78 
p 14,745 
i 13,800 
4 19,882 
, 534 
9,093 
P 11,045 
* 29,337 
~~, 3,97 
eb” 136,330 
ws ) 8,07 
Fi sh, 85,200 
Sheridan’ :038 
y 8hs 400 
a smit 13,545 
aes 10,460 
\  Stanton..., 1,443 152 
F Stevens. .... 3,193 4,655 
' » Summ@er..... 26,163 28,960 
oy oe EHONIAS..... 6,425 133 
a argo Bretton 5,822 6,470 
. Wabaunsee. 9,219 10,830 
El Wallace... .. 2,216 88) 
Washington. 15,921 ° 17,112 
ewes Wichita... 2,185. 57 
Ree WWAISOD 06 25 17,723 18,646 
- Woodson... 8,01 D2 
Wyandotte. 145,071 141,211 
a a KENTUCKY 
State total. 2,845,627 2,614,589 
. Adair...... 18,566 16,401 
en. . 5,496 15,180 
v 9480 S'o1 
, 910 
27,559 d 
1,451 11,075 


SAS eee aS 
United. States—Population 


States and 
Counties 


Breathitt ... 
Bullitt 


Casey ...... 
oe eee 5 


Crittenden. .» 
Cumberland 


Monroe. .., 
Montgomery 
Morgan. .., 
Muhlenberg 
Nelson...., 


ulaski..... 
Rohertson.. 
Rockcastle. . 


Spencer.... 


@ylOr.. 6.5) 


“or 


1940 


by Stat 
"KENTUCK ¥—Continued 


1930 


*OLAtA: 
es and C 


| Statesand 


Counties 


Woodford .. 


LOUISIANA 


State total. 2,363,880 
(Parishes) 


Caleasieu ... 6, 50! 

Caldwell... 12,046 
Cameron... 7,203 
Catahoula.. 14,618 


Rouge.... 88,415 , 2088 
East Carroll 19,023 15,8158 
E. Feliciana. 18,039 7,449 
Evangeline. 30,497 25,4835 
Franklin. ... 32,382 20.000) 
Grant...... 15,933 15,71 

BIB ou oe 2 a 28,1925 
Iberville.,.. 27,721 24,63! 
Jackson.... 17,807 13, 
Jefferson. 50,427 40,032! 
Jefferson x 

Davis.... 24,191 19,7 
Lafayette. .. 43,941 38,8: 
Lafourche 38,615 32,41! 
LaSalle. 10,959 11,6 
Lincoln. .., 24,790 22,8 
Livingston. +790 18, 
Madisop. .. 18,443 14,8) 
Morehouse.. 27,571 23,6 
Natchi- yy 

toches. ., 40,997 38,477' 
Orleans. . 494,537 458,71 
Ouachita 59,168 54,337 
Plaquemines 2,31 9, 

we ‘ { 

oupee. ., . 21,007' 
Rapides... . 73,370 65,4: 
Red River. , 15,881 16,0 
Richland. ,, 28,829 26,3' 
Sabine. ..... 3,58 24,1 
St. Bernard. »280 6,5. 
St. Charles... 12,321 12,1. 
St. Helena,, 9, 8,4 
St. James... 16,596 15, 
St. John the 4 

Baptist. .. 14,766 14, 

St. Landry.. 71,481 60, 
St. Martin... 394 21,' 
it. Mary.... 31,458 29,3 
it. Tam’any 23,624 20, 
Tangipahoa. 45,519 46, 
Tensas..... 940 15,0 
Terrebonne 38,880 29 
Union...... 943 20 
Vermilion, .. 37,750 - 33, 

ernon..... 142 20, 
Washington. 443 29,9 
Webster.... 33,676 29, 
we eee 11,263 

ouge 9," 
West Carroll 9,252 3, 
W. Feliciana 11,720 10, 

Ae, 5 16,923 14, 

MAINE ot 

State total. 847,226 797, 

Andro- ‘ * i 
scoggin., . 
Aroostook. , 
Cumberland 
Franklin. .., 
Hancock.... 
Kennebec. .. 
WEROXewcdee 
Lincoln. .... 
Oxford..... 
Penobscot. . 

Piscata- 

4 une Hee te. 
| 0c. , 
Somerset... 


and 
ties — 


rman aor 767 
a in. 
Zeca. =82,560 

. MARYLAND 


1940 


* 


1930 


20,286 


37,826 
72,934 


ate total. 1,821,244 1,631,526 
-.. | 86,973” 79,098 


Dries «ee 68,375 55,167 

55,825 124,565 

859,100 804,874 

10,484 9,528 

17,549 17,387 

costes 39,054 35,978 

26,407 25,827 

17,612 16,166 

28,006 26,813 

57,312 440 

21,981 19,908 

5,060 31,603 

17,175 16,169 

nae be 13,465 14,242 

83,912 , 49,206 

9,490 60,095 

14,476 14,571 

4,626 15,189 

20,965 23,382 

Grr 18,784 18,583 

68,838 65,882 

34,530 1,229 

21,345 21,624 
MASSACHUSETTS 


__MICHIGAN—Continued 


States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
Macomb.... 107,638 77,146 
Manistee... 18,450 17,409 
Marquette. 7,144 44,076 
Mason... 19,378 18,756 
Mecosta. . 16,90° .738 
Menominee, 24,883 23,652 
Midland. . ,094 19,1 

8,034 6, 

58,620 52,485 
27,581 27,471 
3,840 2,814 
-501 84,630 
19,286 17,029 
54,068 211,251 
14,812 3,805 
8,720 6,595 
11,359 11,114 
13,309 12,809 

2,543 912 

5,827 5 

See 59,660 54,858 
Presghe Isle. 12,250 11,330 

Roscommon 3,668 2,05 
Saginaw ... 130,468 120,717 
St. Clair 76,222 67,563 
St. Joseph 31,749 30,618 
Sanlac..... 30,114 27,751 
Schoolcraft. 9,524 8,451 
Shiawassee. . 41,207 39,517 
Tuscola. ... 35,694 32,934 
Van Buren.. 35,111 2,637 
Washtenaw . 80,810 65,530 
Wayne..... 2,015,623 1,888,946 

Wexford... 17,976 16,82 

MINNESOTA 


State eorae. tae 300 
Aitkin. . 7,865 


Koochiching 


en ui Parle 15,50 
ake. ets 6,956 
HEE the 

Fae ote 5,975 


Ramsey .... 5 
ed Lake. . 7,413 
Red eod.. 281290 


2,563,953 
15,009 


0; lation by States and Counties 


Claiborne. .. 


wk 5 9,710 
Humphreys. 257 
Issaquena. . 6,433 
Itawamba... 19,922 
Jackson.... 20,601 
Jasper...... 19,484 
Jefferson. .« ime 969 
Jefferson 

Davis 15, 869 
DONE ss vets 49/297 Ee 
Kemper 21,86’ 
Lafayett 21,257 
Lamar. ..... 12,096 
Lauderdale. 58,247 
pe renee. a4 ee 

38,838 
53,406 
27,506 
35,245 
24,085 
25,522 
meters 
Montgomery « 
Neshoba.... 7,882 
Newton.... 24,24 
Noxubee. ... 25,669 » 
Oktibbeha... 22,151 
Panola.. 4,421 
Pearl River. 19,125 
IPOIry ease 9,292 
Pi . 35,002 
22,904 
20,921 
. 27,191 
27,934 
23,1 
15,433 
22,024 
19,403 
61007 
Sunflower. . 61, 
Tallahatchie 34,166 
Tate's cee. 19,309 
Tippah..... 19,686 
Tishomingo. 16,974 

‘unica. . 22,610 
ty a = BY: regey 
Walthal ’ 

39,595 


Warren..... 


My 1 4 z S 
205 > 
MINNESOTA—Continued_ rg 
States and 5 . yo 
Counties 1940 1930 <Y 
24,625. 23,645 
32160 deere wa 
10,933 10,962 
15,103 Oi ae 
206,917 04,596 ; 
15,585. 14,116 
10,456 9,709 a 
16,62 15,865 
67,200 G212t 
19:749 181475 
11,039 1O.1RB 
15,469 14,735), 5 
27,438 26,170 
, 288) Sie BEBE 
17,653 (17.613 
12,772 10,990, 
aseca..... 15,186 14,412" 
Washington. 26,430 24,753 
Watonwan.. 13,902 — 302 
Wilkin. , 0/475 91791 
Winona. 37,795 35,144 
Wright..... 27,550 27,119 
Yellow 
Medicine. 16,917 | 16,625 
MISSISSIPPI © 
State total. 2,183,796 2, 009, 321 
dams... 27:238 |” 23/564 
Alcorn: :5. 24 6,969 653. Z 
Amite...... 21,892 9 712t) => a 
Attala... 2! 30,227 261035 
Benton..... 0,429 Sls ok 
Bolivar 67,574 TTL oO 
Calhoun.:;. 20,893 «18080 
Carroll. ..... 20/651 9=.19,765 0m 
Chickasaw - 21,42 20,835 
Choctaw. . 13,794 12,330 _ 


V's oo vs 
14; 291 


14, 281 ; 
41/492 — 


“States and ~ 

Counties 1940 

_ 67,576 

tye 928 
160 


is 955 
22,751 


a Washington. 
“Way: 
Wahster ns 
_ Wilkinson... 
_ Winston.... 


Yalobusha.. 18,387 
Yazoo. Seaver 40,091 


MISSOURI 


Livingston.. 18,000 
_ MeDonald. 


MISSI SSIPPT—Continued 
ee 


"1930" 


=yass0Un aoa: 


States and 


Counties 1940 — 
4,310 || St. Clair.... 13,146 
? 29 St. Francois. 35,950 
z 274,230 
816,048 * 
10,905 
29,416 
~ 6,627 
8,557 
30,377 
11,831 
11,224 
33,009 
11,298 
13,701 
10,323 
513 
25,586 
7,734 
17,492 
»794 
17,226 
6,345 
17,967 
33,203 MONTANA 
pee Statetotal. 559,456 
20962 Beaverhead. 6,943 
11'136 Biz Horn... 10,419 
19°588 Blaine...... 56! 
13'169 Broadwater 3,451 
10/2 Carbon... .. 11,86 
26811 Carter. .... 3,280 
13°505 Cascade.... 41,999 
30/848 Chouteau. .. 7,316 
19°522 Custer....... 0,422 
11287 Daniels 4,563 
, Dawson .. 8,618 
11,764 13,627 
10,541 "719 
14,424 rg ‘s 
got Flathead. 24°971 
137959 Gallatin . 18,269 
5°799 Garfield 2,641 
30'519 Glacier 9,034 
12'172 Golden 
14'348 Valley 1,607 
82'929 Granite 401 
16.135 Ba cn 13,304 
17233 Jefferson. . 4,6 
931 ripe Basin 3,6, 
6.430 13,490 
12'720 poms and 
13'490 Clark. 22,131 
19°672 Liberty. 2,209 
9°642 Lincoln. 7,882 
470,454 McCone. 3,798 
S810 |) eeesees ees 
, eagher. ... Y 
27,563 || Mineral... 21735 
9°65 Missoula. . 29,038 
16320 Musselshell, 217 
29'259 RRS, 11,566 
23°74 Datroibain,: 1,083 
73'999 || Phillips 7,892 
99 Pondera 6,716 
23'339 Powder 
18615 River... 3,159 
13'936 Powell. ..... 6,152 
23'070 Prairie..... 2,410 
"418 Ravalli..... 12,978 
8'368 Richland 10,209 
33493 Roosevelt. . . 9,806 
"35 Rosebud. ... 6,477 
16.728 Sanders..... 6,926 
15°762 Sheridan.... 7,81 
12'173 Silver Bow.. 53,207 
13'466 Stillwater. . 5,694 
Y Sweet Grass 3,719 
13,011 6.922 
10,968 6.769 
30,262 1,499 
26,959 5 18.181 
26,371 Wheatiaid.. 3,286 
12,220 21 
wane venomions 41,182 
87'284 Yellowstone 
13°707 Nat'l Pk. . 43 
Feet NEBRASKA 
8,001 State total. 1,315, re: 
13,819 ams..... 24'576 
7,803 rose re: 13,289 
0,755 || Arthur...., 304 
11,503 uae. ves 1,403 
10,704 || Blaine. . 1,53: 
26,431 || Boone. . 12,127 
19/846 || Box Butte... 105736 
8,92 Boyd......4, 6,060 . 
11,176 || Brown. ... 2 2268 
24,354» | Buffalo. . soe). 28,6 


1930 


211, 593 
821,960 


30,785 
52 


1,377,963 
26 


te States and ri 
| Counties — 


13, 280 ie 
35, 
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RS 90 $0 BO 
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Ort ~309 
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ie 
9,15% 
8. 
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Chure 
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= Popaitattl by States and Counties 


NEW YORK—Continued 
States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
491,524 Ni +. 160,110. 149,329 
24,228 One ane: roane 203,636 198,763 
Onondaga’ 2 295,108 291,606 
onda 55,307 .27 
Tange: 23s. 140,113 130,383 
Grafton. Orleans. .... 27,760 28,795 
M Hillsborough Oswego. 71,275 64. 
_M z Otsego..... 46,082 46,710 
Putnam .. 16, 13,744 
Queens ..... 1,297,634 1,079,129 
Ricnmond.; i7saat ~ 4ieeey 
moni ; 
NEW JERSEY Rockland. 74,261 59, 309 
tate total. £160, 165 4,041,334 || St. Lawrence 91/09 90,960 
antic.... 124,066 124°823 | Saratoga. . 5, 63,314 
, 364,977 || Schenectady 122,494 125,021 
97,013 93,541 See age 812 19,667 
255,727 252,312 Schuyler. . 12,979 12,909 
28,919 29,486 meca..... 25,732 24,983 
3,184 69,895 || Steuben 9 82,671 
wee 837,340 $33,513 Suffolk..... 197,355 161,055 
72,219 70,802 Sullivan 7,901 5,272 
652,040 690,730 i ee 27,072 25,480 
36,766 34,728 Tompkins 340 41,490 
197,318 187,143 Ulster... .:.. 87,017 80,155 
217,077 212,208 Warren. . 36,035 34,174 
161,238 147,209 Washington. 726 46,483 
Se arate 125,732 110,445 |} ayne. .... 52,747 49,995 
Sie ncia 37,7 33,069 Westchester. 573,558 520,947 
309,353 2,12! Wyoming. 31,39 28,764 
bret 36,834 WaGOS -. dae 16,381 16,848 
bags - 97'880 NORTH CAROLINA 
328,344 305,209 State total. 3,571,623 3,170,276 
50,181 49; 319 piesa ean oe 57,427 42°] 40 
exali 
MEXICO xander. 13,454 a a 
531,818 349 
69,391 21,019 
881 11,803 
23,980 35,026 
18,718 25,844 
8,159 22,389 
3,725 818 
30,411 ,937 
= ee 4,311 29,410 
050 ,301 
646 28,016 
" 4,374 5,461 
821 16, 
21,154 18,214 
8,557 43,991 
457 24,177 
23,641 
10,981 1,2 
|, 522 779 Cc sea” es 
12,111 10,828 || Cleveland... 
25,352 21,381 Columbus. . 
14,549 11,109 |} Craven..... 
13,898 11,144 Cumberland 
17,115 14,701 Currituck... 
27,910 63) re. 
|, 826 19,567 
6,962 184 
11,422 9,611 
18,528 14,394 
11,026 9126 
9,095 11,036 3 
20,245 16,186 Franklin. .. 
on 
NEW YORK ee 
ate total.15, 479, 142 12,588,066 || Graham.... 6,41 
Albany.. 11315 211/953 || Granbille... 9 
legan 3 38,025 || Greene..... 8, 
RRS 1,265,258 || Guilford... 153,916 . 133,010 
47/022 || Halifax..... 56,51 3,2 
2,398 || Harnett.... 44,239 
vant ,751 || Haywood... 34,804 
126,457 || Henderson.. 6,049 
74.68 Hertford. ... 
34,66 Hoke........ 937 
46,687 || Hyde....... 
41/617 || Iredell..... 
31,709 || Jackson..,. 
41,163 Johnston... 
105,462 || Jones... 
2,408 || Lee... 
33,959. || Lenoir. 
45,694 || Lincoln. 
46,560 ||} McDowell 
44,468 acon . 
25,808 Madison 
3,929 || Martin 
,006 || Mecklen’ 
83,574 || Mitchell... . 
2,560,401 Montgomery: 
- 23,447 || Moore...... 
37,560 || Nash.. 
a ee be dalled H 
423,881 
60,076 || N orth’ pton 28,299 27.161 
. 303,0. Onslow..... 17,939 15,289 
1,867,312 ' Orange..... 23,072 21,171 


x 


States and 


Counties 1940 

‘amlico... 9,706 
‘Pasquotank. 20,56: 
Pender..... 17,710 
Perquimans. 9,77 
Person... . .'. 25022 
PIGUET s Sevice 61,244 
POUR ne owe 11,874 
Randolph. . 44,554 
Richmond .,. 36,810 
Robeson. 76,860 
Rockingham 57,898 
Rowan. 69,206 
Rutherford. ar aah 


Sampson. 47, 


Wamiuee? 

Wayne..... my 
Wilkes..... 43,003 
Wilson 50,219 
Yadkin 20,657 
Yancey..... 17,202 


Statetotal. 641, 935 | 


Adams.. 4 
Barnes. 17,81 
Benson. . 12,629 
Billings. .... 2,531 
Bottineau. . 13,253 
Bowman. 3,860 
Burke.. 7,653 
Burleigh. 22,736 
CARB 5 Ba 52,849 
Cavalier. 12,923 
Dickey ,696 
Divide..... 7,086 
Duon...... 8,376 
Eddy....... 5,741 
Emmons. 11,69 
Foster. 5,824 
Golden 

Valley.... 3,498 

2 


aid 51 
Rolette. .... 12,583 
69) 
6,616 
4,419 
2,932 
15,414 
193 
23,495 
7,200 
12,300 
20,747 
31,981 
11,198 
Williams. . 16, 315 
* OHIO 
State total. rdf oie 
Adams....,. 21:705 
Allens. . ¢ ..6 73,303 
Ashland 29,785 
ey rhe 68,674 
Athéns..... 6,166 
Auglaize. . wry 28,037 
Belmont. ... 95,614 
Brown. ..... w1,63: 
| Butler...... 120,249 
Carroll..... 7, 
Champaign 25,258 


“NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. ee 


207 


1930 


19, 553 


6,646,697, 
20 


208 


OHTO—Continued 

States and 

Counties 1940 1930 
ClarRs ec. 95,647 90,936 
Clermont 34,109 29,786 
Clinton..... 22,574 21,547 
Columbiana. 90,121 86,484 
Coshocton.. 30,594 28,976 
Crawford... 35,571 5,34 
Cuyahoga.. 1,217,250 1,201,455 
Dark ,831 


Wood...... 
Wyandot... 19; 218 19; 036 
OKLAHOMA 
State total. 2,336,434 2, ath 040 
Adair 15, 755 14756 
14, 129 15,228 
18,702 533 
8,64: 11,452 
22,169 28,991 
8,543 20,452 
38,138 32,277 
1,567 50,7 
27,329 28,115 
3,292 41,419 
1 21,030 17,470 
Choctaw. ..! 28,358 24,142 
Cimarron... 3,654 5,408 
Cleveland... 27,728 24,948 
2,811 11.521 
38,988 34,317 
2,884 5, 
21,083 18,052 
5,503 11 
23,068 
18,592 
11,981 
8.466 


ic ROMA eaaneee 
ee ee CS 2g ee 
States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
Garfield.... 
Garvin,.... 
Grady. 2.235 
Grant...... 
Greer. ...5% 
Harmon 
Harper...5.. 
Haskell 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
oo 
incnshiers 
iowa. ..... 
Latimer 
Le Flore 
Lincoln. 
Logan...... 
Ae 
McClain. ... 
McCurtain. 
McIntosh 
Major. 
Marshall 
Mayes...... 
Murray. 
Muskogee 
Noble...... 
Nowata 
OkKfuskee 
Oklahoma. . 
Kmulgee. . 
Osage...... 
Ottawa. 
Pawnee. 
Payne. ..... 
Pittsburg. 
Pontotoc 
Pottawa- 
tomie.. > 
Pushmataha 19.466 14,744 
Roger Mills . 10,736 14,164 
Rogers ..... 21,078 18,956 
Seminole... 61,201 79,621 
Sequoyah. .. 23,138 19,505 
Stephens... 31,090 33,069 
“TORASS .. ccs 9,896 14,100 
Tillman... yf 24,390 
Pulse... ci2 193,363 187,574 
Wagoner. . 1,642 2,428 
Washington. 30,559 27,777 
Washita... 22,279 9,4 
-Woods...., 14,915 17,005 
Woodward .. 16,270 15,844 
OREGON 
State total. 1,089,684 953,786 
Baker...... 18,297 16,754 
Benton..... 18,629 16,555 
Clackamas. . 57,130 46,205 
Clatsop. .... 4,697 21,124 
Columbia. .. 20,971 20,047 
2,466 28,373 
5,533 3,33 
4,301 3,257 
18,631 14,749 
728 21,965 
844 4 
6,380 5,940 
5,374 5,920 
11,580 8,938 
6,213 32,918 
Jefferson, . 2,042 2,291 
Josephine. . 16,301 11,498 
Klamath, . 0,497 32,407 
6,293 4,8 


989 8 

321 mY) 
Tillamook. . 12,263 11,824 
Umatilla. . 26,030 24,399 
Union...... 17,399 17,492 

Wallowa. 7,62) 7,81 
asco....., 13,069 12,646 
a et aa 39,19: 30,275 
Wheeler. . 2,97 799 
Yamhill... 26,336 22,036 
PENNSYLVANIA 

State total. 9,900, 180 9,631,350 
Adams...:. 39,435 34,128 
Allegheny... 1,411,539 1,374,410 
81,087 79,298 


_ 156,754 149/062 
40,809 37/309 


|; Hor 
Fas 


231 


139, 
49," 
‘96, |, 
> 
be 
63, 
46, 
126, 
Ciarion..... 38,410 34, 
Clearfield... 92,094 86,", 
Clinton. .... 34,557 32,3, 
Columbia... 51,413 48,:, 
Crawford... 71,644 62,*, 
Cumberland 74,806 ite 
Br 
175,*, 
198, -, 
5,, 
65,6. 
9, 
41,4, 
39,0 
Thdiat ANA. ooo 79,854 75,5, 
Jefferson. ... 54,090 52,5 
Juniata. .... 15,373 14,8 
Lackawanna 301,243 310, 
Lancaster... 212,504 196, 
97,5 
1738 
es 
351 
99,5 
40,¢ 
28,3 
Montgomery 289,247 265.8 
Montour.... 15,466 14,6 
North- 
ampton... 168,959 169,2 
Northumber- 
fae a 126. tt ee! 
Philadelphia 1 oa 384 1,950,¢ 
AKO rae ae TA 7,4 
Potter....., 18, 17,4 
Schuvilkill, 22341 235, 
Snyder..... 20,20: 18,& 
Somerset... 84,957 80,7 
Sullivan . 7,50 7,4 
Susquehanna 33,893 33, 
Tioga...... 5,004 31,& 
Union. :.:. 2 Wr 17,4 
Venango.... 63,958 63,2 
Warren. .... 42,789 41,4 
Washington. 210,852  204'§ 
Wayne..... 934 28,4 
Westmore- 
dang. . 0 303,411 294,¢ 
Wyoming. .. 16,702 15,£ 
arks..3.2) 178,022 = 167,] 


RHODE ISLAND 


State total, 713,346  687,4 
pret. sate e 548 25, 


ic ee ‘ 11 51. 
Newport. ... 46,696 oan 
Providence, 550,298 
Washington. 32,493 iy 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State iE 1,899,804 1,738,' 
Abbeville 22,931 23; 
Aitken... ... 


Anderson. . 
Bamberg... 
Barnwell. , 


Chestortield. 
Clarendon. 
Colleton... , 
Baningtox, ‘ 
Dillon... .. 
orchecter: 
Edgefield .. 
Fairfield. . 
Florence. ..: 
oan 
Greenville, . 
Greenwood. | 
Hampton... 


oe 


sees 


. 


SOUTE CAROLINA—Cont’d- 


ites and 
ounties 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


States and 
Counties 


1940 1940 1930 


62,707 Paviducne 257,267 
37,111 3,709 || Decatur.... 10,261 ‘10,106 
104,843 87/667 || DeKalb...) 14/588 4/21 
eS 17,19 18148 || Pickson..)) 19,718 18,491 
127,733 116,323 : 1,40 
2/46 45,902 28/891 
eee 31,360 30.920 11,036 
21,796 
41,011 34,914 46,528 
aed. 58.663 53,418 28/016 
12°737 
SOUTH DAKOTA 35,119 
‘Statetotal. 642,961 692,849 Sate 
Armstrong. 42 80 
5,387 7,139 673 
19,648 22917 
Bennett 3,983 4,590 
_ Bon Homme 10,241 11,737 
16,560 16,847 
291676 31,458 
ees "195 7 Al 
1/853 1,931 
004 8/589 
5,033 5,6 
3,449 16,703 
Melanin 8,955 11,022 
9/592 10088 
17,014 «17,457 
6.755 9/535 
or ios het 
i. 16, 
13°565 —«14,606 || Pawrence.- 
8,450 8,732 
5,709 6,476 
6.348 7.22 
7,814 8,712 
8,089 8,741 
.168 6,895 
10,552 10,729 
«91554 —-11420 
3515 4679 
7,562 8,299 
7,166 9,485 
5,400 6,131 
3:010 3,589 
6,624 7,009 
12,668 13,904 
ee 3,113 3,690 
1,955 2,636 
4752 5,816 
2/509 3,177 
10,831 12,805 
ee 12,412 12/379 
19,09 "920 
ous 18.838 
” , hi 
9,703 10,31 8 an nerford. 
y > See aeniat 
8,880 9,540 || Sevier...... 
aed 9,735 11,482 || Shelby... .. 
4,107 293 |} Smith... .. 
EM eg 6,836 8,376 || Stewart. .... 
57,697 ,872 || Sullivan 
9,341 9,603 |) Sumner. 
23799 20,079 || Tipton... 
58. 8,717 || Prousdal 
4,614 5,762 || Unicoi... 
bes, 1 | Ua 
5 , n ue 2. 
isthe 124 Warre re Hs 
. y nn. 
1959 «2/381 Washingt "6: 13 
2668 3,852 || Weakley ; 29262 
5,714 5,898 hite...... 15,983 54 
9,93 12,712 || Williamson, 25,220 22,845 
13,270 14,891 |} wilson..... 25,267 —-23,929 
11,675 —«:11,480 ; 
cee ie 
16°73 16’589 || State total. 6, 414, $24 5 shee) 
2,875 4,03 27 736 
TENNESSEE 82,201 27,803 
ite total. 2,915,841 2, 616, 556 5 9,684 
meierson - 26,504 872 22 || 2'495 3/329 
_ 23°151 9,275 15,654 
11;976 7,3 860 
4 eet 
Bandera.. ete 2 ? 
oe hoe Bastrop.... 21,610 23,888 
31,131 bys Baylor..... 7,755 7,41 


BSCR bs ca'a oie 16,481 
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TEXAS—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 


Caldweil.... 
Calhoun.... 
Callahan... 


Cherokee... 


EGGS Suan 
Hamilton., . 
Hansford .. 
ere 
Hardin. . 
Harris 


Hood....... 
Hopkins..,. 
Houston.... 
Howard. 
Hudspeth. 


° . ey. ns e a 4 
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TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued — || += VIRGINIA—Continued {7 
ee ee Nh eee ‘ es 
States and ; States and States and moe 

Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930. 

fk Meech 48,793 49,016 || Sutton..... 3,977 2,807 || Buchanan... 31,477 
Hutchinson. 19,069 14,848 || Swisher..... 6,528 7343 || Buckingham 13,398 
Tri 1,963 2'049 || Tarrant.... 225,521 197,553 Campbell 26,048 

44,147 023 || Caroline. 13,945 
2,95: # Carroll 90: 
il 8,883 || Charles C 4,275 


ty 
Charlotte... 15,861 
4,275 5,253 Chesterfield. 31,183 


19/228 16,003 || Clarke..... 7,159 
391302 36,033 || Craig....... 3,769 
111,053 77.777 || Culpeper 13,365 
13'705 —- 13.637 || Cumberland 7,505 
11,948 115448 || Dickenson.. 21,266 
26,178 22,297 || Dinwiddie.. 18,166 
4,297 5,968 || Elizabeth 
13,246 12,945 Lc con, yaeS 2283 
i 15,453 14,924 ,00 
31,155 32,315 40,929 
3'741 20, 21,039 
191868 " 18,528 11,967 
0.280 10,014 0: 
9,575 4.5 25,864 
25,387 25,394 14,008 
5,916 42,128 14,635 
36,158 29.681 || Gloucester... 9,548 
12,411 15,555 poe taeney 3 8,454 
73,604 74,416 || Grayson.. 21,916 
20,474 24579 || Greene... .. 5,218 
13,230 10,499 a ey 14,866 
41,698 441 Halifax. . 41,271 
i 17,606 Hanover... 500 
6,141 78 Henrico 41,960 
19074 19,178 || Henry...... 26,481 
24360 24,183 || Highland. 4,875 
5,354 1,263 Isle of Wight 13,381 
19,004 20,128 |} James City. 4,907 
3,916 2,887 || Ki id 
11/603 10,349 eta 
McLennan t UTAH ; 
MeMullen 1,351 State total. 550,310 507,847 7,855 
Madison. . 12'227 || Beaver..... 5,014 5,136 8,786 
Marion. . 10:371 || Box Elder. .. 18,832 17,810 39,296 
Martin ..... hes; 651) (2O7Om kare 0,291 
Mason... .. 181459 17/798 13,665 
Matagorda 64 41 S44 
Maverick 15,784 14,021 465 
enue tie 8u stat 
Midland. 51253 4'642 || Middlesex. 673 
Milam...... 2,070 1813 || Montgomery 21, 
BMA, 3 de 8331 . 7,227 || Nansemond. 22,771 
Mitchell... . 7,392 8605 Nelson... .. 16,241 
Montague.. 20,442 2,56 2'235 || New Kent . 
Montgomery 23,055 9,613 9,945 orfol 35,828 
Moore. sont £461 2,61 2536 Northamp- 

Rear 5 2/203 1,956 OD...) P1759 
Motley... 4,994 2 1.958 Northum- Y 
Nacogdochés 35,392 211,623 194,102 berland 10,463 
Navarro.. 51,308 . ‘496 Ouenee ‘ 15,556 

> 13;700 16,063 16,022 || Orange.. 12,649 
17,309 12,112 115199 || Page....... 14,863 
661 714 '527 || Patrick. . , 
213 91133 91413 Pisteylvania 61,697 
385 9,898 9103 Powhatan . ‘ 
17,382 57.382 49021 || Prince 
18,456 5,754 5,636 Edward. ; 14,922 
22,513 9,269 ‘4 Prince 
20,48 39) 2'067 George... 12,226 
5,890 5 869 56,714 552/172 ye oad 
895 1388 Ul acetate sehont a va 
¥ 0! atetotal. 359,231 359, am. . 17, 
10,925 10,154 || Addison.... | 17,944 T7982 Pulaski...:> 22” Ter 
7,334 7,114 || Bennington 22,286 215655 || Rappahan- 
é "071 || Caledonia. . 24320 277253 Dock . 7,208 
. 3,028 Chittenden 52,098 "471 Richmond .. 6,634 
2/420 2'197 || Essex...... 6,490 7,067 || Roanoke. . 42:897 
29,769 30,923 Franklin... . » 29,601 20975 || Rockbridge. 29.384 
8,006 6.407 || Grand Isle. 3,802 "944 Rockingham ~ 31/289 
10,383 7,691 || Lamoille. ... 11,028 10,947 || Russell..... 26,627 
i 1,289 1457 || Orange...., 17,048 16,694 || Scott... .. 26,989 
Robertson .. 25,710 27,240 || Orleans..... 21,718 23'036 || Shenandoah 20,898 
Rockwall. . 7,051 7.658 || Rutland.... 451638 : Smyth...... 28,861 
7) -18'908 ~—-. 21/821 || Washington. 41,546 41,733 Southamp- 
51,022 84 || Windham... 7,850 26,015 ees 26,442 
10,896 11,998 |} Windsor. 37,862 “A16 Spotsylvania 9,905 
caine: “34, "24 | cxatouaeen ners Bees ae 
i 711 tate total. 2,677,773 USSEX: . 6. 12,4 
San Patricio 28,871 23,836 || Accomac... 33,030 gt Tazewell. . .. 4607 
SanSaba... 11,012 ~ 10/273 || Albemarle... 24'652 26,981 || Warren..... 11,352 
Schleicher. ; 3,083 2 166 Alleghany :) -22'688 =—-20,188 Lab 9/248 
5 Amelia... 8,495 ashington. 38,197 
6,695 || Amherst 8.979 || Westmore- 
28,627 || Ap pom attox ae 9,512 
"314 |} Arlington. 52,458 
53,123 || Au 22,721 
01 Bath. & “phe 85: 


29,091 || Independent Cities 
15457 || Bristol; Br? 

ey 4 Ol(aye, — 
5,667 || Brunswick... 19, 575 20,486 |! Buena Vista. -— 2538. 
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eee 
So VIRGINIA—Continued WEST VIRGINIA—Continued __ WISCONSIN—Continued 


pe a ee eS ee ee TP 
States and States and States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
e hes seapas Sa cote? hy eS 


3,146 21,870 
Wee. 19,400 15,245 14,092 13,913 
Clifton Forge 6,461 6,839 ,095 20,039 
Danville. ... 32,749 22,247 10,049 9,933 
Fredericks- 16,599 16,468 
burg..... 10,066 6,819 38,868 36,785 
Hampton... 5,898 6,382 18,708 17,264 
Harrison- : 63,277 
bd aie 8,768 7,232 <f 16,680 16,037 
» Hopeweil... 8,679 11,327 La Crosse. .. 59,653 455 
Lynchburg. . 44,541 40,661 Lafayette. .. 18,695 18,649 
Martinsville 10,080 7.705 Langlade... 23,227 21,544 
Newport Lincoln. . 22,536 21,072 
News..... 37,067 34,417 Manitowoc. 61,617 58,674 
Norfolk..... 144,332 129,710 Marathon. , 75,915 70,629 
Petersburg. . 30,631 28,564 Marinette. 36,225 33,530 
ee oouse. 50,745 45,704 Marquette. . 9,097 388 
Radford . 6,990 6,227 Milwaukee. 766,885 725,263 
Richmond .’ 193,042 182,929 Monroe.... 30,080 28,739 
Roanoke. ... 9,28 69,206 Oconto.... 27,075 26,386 
South Oneida... . 18,938 15,899 
Norfolk 8,038 7,857 Outagamie. 70,032 62,790 
Staunton. 13,337 11,990 Ozaukee. 18,985 17,394 
uffolk . . 11,343 10,271 7,897 7, 
Williams- 21,471 21,043 
burg... .. 3,942 3,778 26,197 26,567 
Winchester. 12,095 10,855 35,800 33,827 
(a)Populstion Bristol City, Sul see ieee 
' lvan County, Tenn., 1940, 14,004: 20'381 197525 
1930, 12,005. 2 74/206 
. WASHINGTON 17,737 16,084 


" 72,077 24/842 25,455 
State total. 1,736,191 1,563,396 || pendieton.. 10,884 —--9,660 3,700 32,030 
Ma a 87136 Pleasants . 6,692 6,545 40 8,878 


5 Pocahontas 13,906 14,555 best 
pees etOne 30/416  29:043 || Sheboygan... é 
19,511 16,737 || Taylor..... 20,105 17,685 
86,687 68,072 eee 24,381 re 

e! 


~_ 
loz) 
nw 
w 
= 
a 
i 
bo 
[vc] 
oO 


15,389 5,594 
“Wis 20,787 19,478 33,103 31,058 
20,409 20,46: * 12,496 11,103 
jin.” 19,919 19,114 || Washington. 28,430 26,551 
13,173 13,374 || Waukesha, . 62,744 52,358 
12,559 12,785 || Waupapa... 34,614 33,513 
18,360 17,944 || Waushara, . 14,268 14,427 


35,566 31,206 || Winnebago, 80,507 76,622 
18,080 14,216 || Wood...... 44,465 37,865 _ 


' 22,334 
6,475 6,358 WYOMING 


, Wood.../:: 62,399 56,521 || Statetotal. 250,742 225,565 

307380 20.776 Wyoming... 29,774 20,926 13,946 12,041 

1 1357 Be oa WISCONSIN 6,048 6,720 

: State total. 3,137,887 2,939, 006 2,044 11,391 

se ote ag 18 463 5,333 


"988 "723 
10,976 8'207 
"013 9,695 
19'255 16.875 
2,778 1.9 
19,407 18,165 
1543 2.003 


99019 
WEST VIRGINIA 


car, total. ty Hee 1,729,205 : SA foes C9 


see 69 187628 || Forest...... 
Bo Berkeley. wet 29,016 28.030 eapet's 40.639 » Pk. (part) 


UNITED STATES POPULATION, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 
1920 
- No. Po ~ |_No. Popu- No. 
Places Be on Places| lation |Places lation Places 


1910 


Urban Territory Popus 


lation 


9,097, 
4) 85 8,897, 156 

es of 2,500 to 5,000.....-.. 8,025,911] BE 332 4°717,590| 1,255 4,385, 905 
Berinc 4,714,490 
He. paces of 1,000 to 2,500... .| 3,205 5,026,834] 3,087] 4,820,707 3,032) 4,714,490 


places 43] 10, 346 4)362,746 1254, 12 
Fees sR dbegaies se 47'803,808| ~ /44,636,770|... . « . 42,583,406]... . |41,804,185 


coat 100,000 rine ek 36,325,736|  -68127,429,826|  _50/20,302,138 
eae Pimomeest aig 3a) bres $99] 376 49°249'877|  287|37,769.775| 228 28. bos. 450 
0006 or more..+---+| 1 612 /33'716897)  962/68:340.0771 752/44,804.443] 597/34, 


© ; peta iY, Ne le a 
oe 1 


5 


212 United States—Population, Voters, by Citizenship, 


Potential Voting Population, by Citizenship) 
tay _ Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 Mess ¥ 
; Total Population Population 21 Years and Ove: 
Citizens Aliens Total Citizens | Alien 


2,828,442 2,377 1,559,680 1,555,369 
472, 288,2 263,346 


States 


Ot NS 
00 ae ee | 


BB 


DOIPEIAWOPG. Don yecsc cscs c msec omaresere 260,509 4,032 177,635 2 3,911 
¢ ‘Dist. OL COM Asse aie vie ve Ste than, Bosra 652,490 8,437 484,738 474,793 iam 
: , id, D 
rte 772 2,342 
312, 305, 4,930 
225,972 5,381,944 5,119,854 217,474 
29,06 2,235,350 2,198,935 28,102 
15,091 1,639,266 1,608,92' 1a 
10,718 1,161,868 1,144,8 10,347 
2,764 1,635,781 1,630,772 2.599 
8,234 1,374,947 1,364,933 7,927 
35,327 3,230 93,506 33,104 
23,967 1,185,654 1,153,510 23,056 
281,069 2,916,202 2,575,477 272,735 
215,994 3,374,373 3,131,722 204,840 
39,513 1,786,857 1,730,547 38,429 
1,70) 1,197,617 1,195,079 1,527 
QTc. 2,501,4 2,463,7 pe | 
8,196 356,096 343,180 7,8 
12,225 836,581 817,280 11,867 
. 5,362 70,327 er 
22,355 325,206 295,859 21,4! 
193,334 2,834,600 2,592,978 185,572 
284,296 275,227 7,796 
904,714 9,350,026 8,327,563 859,136 
4 1,929,051 1,925,483 1,735 
7,099 3,216 090 6,888 
150,857 4,583,907 4,404,423 146,457 
8 Be | 


wo 
Pg GO 
eeapeseee 


South Carolin: 
South Dakota 


elsBas~Beem 
SoO~I00 
SESe 


———. || ——_ |__| 
3,479,652 83,996,629 | 79,863,451 3,33. 
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POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZENSHIP, RACE AND SEX 
Total Population (All Ages) Population, 21 Years and Oven 
et 

Total Male Total Male Female | 


Citizenship, Race, 
and Sex 


Female 


» 


Gc VR ere 131,669,275| 66,061,592) 65,607,683 
euimeternt-citimen s,s. l. 96.7 97.0 96.4 : 
4 Citizen ‘ 127,354,644] 64,076,972 40,111,435 


106,795,732] 53,437,533) 53,358,199 9;586] 32, 
oe r a 2,334,056 


MUG LDADOEA., Ga ccuvececdeeees 
Negro—First papers..... CRIN AR 
DR AGTE va Rivlnints: 9/0 oe apse Oke 
Other races—Foreign born....... 
Ind: eeocse' 


BS, Congress Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Post 


~The United States Supreme Court ruled (May 26, Justice Stone « ‘ 
194i) that the Government’s power to (ey as : Berea ica WE, think ners 1 
elections covers Congressional primaries in the 
States, Justice Harlan F, Stone delivered the 4-to-3 
_ decision, involving a question described by the 
_ Justice Department as of “‘paramount public im- 
: -portance.’’ Justice William O, Douglas, Hugo L. 
_. Black and Frank Murphy dissented and Chief 

_. dustice Charles E. Hughes did not participate. 


United States—Population; Ages 


s. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Nonawhite 


White Nonwhite 


a, White 


Age 


Male Female Male | Female 


Male Female Male /{ Female 


All ages|59,448.548|58,766,322)6,613,044| 6,841,361 ae 54.. Sch pee 3,223,590} 301,033] 275,506 
14, 801.858 96,5 i 
Under 5..| 4,701,470) 4,528,035] 653,338 626,356 3e.855 
Peer 1. 906,897 " 119,903 741,349 56,088 
aoe <i 926,35 631,433 40,836 
ee yee 638,01 45,426 
Save Ts 2,790,046 195,702 
aso 17,29 2,182 
583,830 39,967 
(2a 528,101 889 
550,880 39,863 
509,94 32,801 
2,232,453 146,284 
yee» x 538,159) 55,703 
3, 389,398 17,702 
94, 448,540 1387 
2, 435,419 24,307 
044, 420,937 24,185 
1,037,734 1,736,937 148,460. 
s,s 1,044,9 445,011 00 
5,448. 333,395 24,216 
Ane 1,061 342,522 25,786 
2 1,094, 320,391 25,366 
ee 1,055.65 295,613 20,092 
1,14 1,183,283 81,303 
«eet 1,087.7 310,02 31,174 
5,226, 223,576 10,065 
1,06 245,054) 44 
Shore 1,06 214,725 12,551 
Bete y. 1,035, 189,899 12,066 
Si ates» 1,031, 681,397 43,343 
ano 1,026,137 173,557 17,233 
5,012,257 145,711 8,317 
oer 1,050,207 125,052 5,334 
020, 125,842 7,315 
111,235 5,1 
339,291 22,526 
99,34. 10,561 
72,014 2,564 
66,707 3,466 
54,976 2,813 
46,249 3,122 
112,091 11,719 
35,222 4,442 
27,459 2,317 
21,147) 2,052 
ae 15,743 1,523 
12,520 7385 
,498 5,070 
9,181 2,813 
waa. 5,677 575 
4,390 723 
ae 3,120 486 
wee 2,130 473 
SORE "224 2,133 
1,521 696 
Bee te" 1/066 437 
679 825 
582 _ 418 
99 376 257 
76, 904 100 & over 535) 1,465 


Age of White Population, United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Number 
1940 


Percent Age Number Percent 


1940 | 1930 1930 1940 | 1930 
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1,167,982 eorune 


SHRM WOW INIWOOSD 


' 59,695,815! 55,922,528/100 .0 100. 4 


: Tica Male 
_ .{118,701,558/110,286,740/100.0/100.0||- All ages. ... 100 .0|10 
ae 29.6 27.4). 


2.95] © 7? (26.9). ....}e3.. ||Median age... 


\ 
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Nebr...! 665,788 


vary ; fr er ee pies | 
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; ‘ ) rs 
214. United States—Population, Male and Female by States and Cities 4 
- U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States i 
= Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 ; 2 | 
All Classes White Ail Classes White ~— f 

Female Male Female States Male Female Male Female 


States Male 


1,433,060} 926,996} 922,101 61,341 48,906 57,984 46,046 3 
241,091 219,958] 206,834 44,909] 246,615} 244,608] 246,381! 
966,471 744,238| 721,846 2,069,159] 2,091,006) 1,957,705) 1,973,382 2 

3,391,657| 3,334, 3,262,256 ' 259,97 251,517} | 240,795 5 

54,518} 560,322 6,1 6,690,326] 6,788,816] 6,408,192) 6,471,354 | 
859,319] 833,310) 842,097 1,772,990] 1,798,633} 1,281,762] 1,285,873 3 
132,172} 115,806) 114,722 5 306,533 30,047 1,417? 
345,569| 227,748] 246,578 3,461,072] 3,446,540} 3,291,080] 3,275,451 | 
954,291] 689,570) 692,416 1,181,892] 1,154,542| 1,066,258! 1,037,970) 

ee ht 1,016,688} 1,021,590 f 5} . 554,719 1,012? 


2,6; 99. 
129 73,512 4,951,207} 4,948,973] 4,718,483) 4,708,506 3 
3,940,092| 3,766,703) 3,737,499 349,404) 363,942] 343, 8,161 | 
1,702,595) 1,664,706] 1,640,617 935,239] 964,565] 540,597) 543,711! 
1,257,774| 1,271,503} 1,249,188 332,514) 310,447} 320,188 8,887 ! 
894,688) 873,095 401 1,445,829} 1,470,012) 1,199,580} 1,207,326 3 
1,409,815} 1,329,625] 1,301,800 3,221,103] 3,193,721] 2,768,259) 2,719,286 3 
1,191,498} 757,379] 754,36 8,62 1,690 4,587 1333 3 
421,405| 424,327) 420,216 182,224 177,007 181,975 831 | 
906,206 762,801 755,680 1,349,004] 1,328,769] 1,018,119} 997,464% 
2,214,242] 2,072,515] 2,185,081 905,757} 830,434] 883,688} 814,459 3 
2,561,379] 2,584,459) 2,455,18 968,582} 933,392] 907,906} 876,196; 
1,364,755| 1,415,169} 1,353,813 1,600,176} 1,537,411] 1,587,193] 1,525,559 3 
i 1,099,314) 556,157} 550,170 135,055} 115,687 132,782) 113,815; 
Sete. ,252| 1,903,412} 1,760,939] 1,778,248 | |__|} 
Mont... 299,009] 260,447} 288,975). 251,493 Total 66,061,592 /65,607,683/59,541,380|58,850,660 } 


650,046| 656,667 640.957 


POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, CHIEF CITIES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Cities Total White Cities Total White ; 
100,000 or 100,000 of ~——AA____— _|—____________ 
More Male | Female} Male | Female More Male |Female| Male | Female 


Akron, Ohio.} 121,529] 123,262) 115,436] 117,046 || Minneapolis.| 234,542] 257,828] 231,726] 255,373: 
Albany..... 62,864| 67,713] 61,352| 66,212 || Newark....| 213,840] 215,920] 1911749] 1917785: 
Atlanta, Ga.| 139,331] 162,957) 93,254] 104,432 ||'N. Bedford..| 53,401] 56,940] 51/100| _°54'827) 
Baltimore,..| 422.916] 436,184] 341,806] 350,899 || New Haven.} 78,333| 821272] 75,285! 78'9771 
Busnes | 327tar| SSP] obtrsad| anu ts | Nom Sse ig zula a8 ela Aes 9 Bee 

73, , , ; ew York. . |3,676,293|3,778, 702|3,455,003 
3,93. 1,272| 72,042 || Norfolk, Va.| ' 72,949 F1'383|° bars | 


Buffalo..... 283,767| 292,134) 274,633] 282,985 || Oakland....j 149,227] 152,936 14138 pitt 
Cambridge. . 52,479 58,400 50,076 55,779 || Okla. City. . 98,774] 105,650 89,418 95,297 
Camden.... 58,802 58,734 52,574 52,421 || Omaha...., 108,750] 115,094] 102,712) 108/928: 
Canton..... 54,285] 54,116] 52,251). 52,068 || Paterson... 505} 70,151} 67,371| 67.929: 
Charlotte... 47,662 63,237 33,338 36,137 || Peoria, Ml... 51,832 3,255 50, 1/842 
Chattanooga| 61 66,91 ; 47,540 || Philadelphia} 942,550] 988,784] 822'266] 856/311 
Chicago, Ill. |1,681,665}1,715,143)1,547,490|1,567,074 ‘ttsburgh..| 330,007) 341,652] 298,791 10, : 
Cincinnati. .| 217,082]° 238,528} 190,388} 209,465 || Portland....| 149,135} 156,259 145,776 153,931 | 
Cleveland...| 438,346] 439,990] 396,930] 396,487 || Providence..| 121,797) 131,707] 118,555} 128/349) 
Columbus.;.| 148/971] 157,116] 130,812] 139,371 || Reading, Pa.| 53,954 ;614| 52'969| 55,677) 
Dallas, Tex.| 139,759} 154,975) 116,450) 127,796 || Richmond. . 90,220] 102,822] 62,032] 69/674: 
Dayton.....] 103,358] 107,360] 93,370] _ 97,044 || Rochester...] 157,574] 167.401] 155.867| 165.687. 
Denver,....| 155,635) 166,777} 151,582] 162,228 || Sacramento. 3,496) 52,462 i 49/678 | 
Des Moines.| _75,879] 83,940] 72,777] 80,649 || St. Louis....} 391,798 4,250} 339,697] 367,097) 
Detroit..... 827,499] 795,953) 751,817] 720,845 || St. Paul... -| 137/561] 150:175] 135,348| 148’051) 
Duluth... .. 50,586] 50,479] 50,355] 50,304 || Salt Lake C.| 73,229] 76,705] 72/511] 76/188. 
Elizabeth...] 54,878} 55,034) 52.390] 52,520]|San Antonio.| 123,508] 130,346] 1147441] 3]9'581) 
Erie, Pa.... 58,082 58,873 57,372 58,193 || San Diego...] 103,638 9,703} 100,200 "746 
Fall River... 55,542 59,886 55,222 59,687 || S. Francisco.| 322,441] 312,095) 301/692 301,009. 
. Flint, Mich. 75,976 75,567 72,684 72,174 || Scranton... . 68,593 71,811) 68/184 71.463. 
Fort Wayne. 56,915 61,495 55,699 60,178 || Seattle. .... 183,526] 184,776] 174,997 179,104: 
Fort Worth. 85,061 92,601 73,234] 79,111 || Somerville. . 49,332 52,845] 49/18. 52.71 
Gary, Ind...] 58,075] 53,644] 47,916] 43/330 || South Bend.| 50/228] 511040] 48'443 rat | 
Gd. Rapids.. 79,418 84,874 78,085 83,482 || Spokane... . 60,416 61,585 59,809 61,088: 
Hartford....| 80,509] 85,758} _77,040| _ 82,079 || Springfield 72,246) 77,308] 70,703] 75,658! 
Houston....| 188,318] 196,196] 147,650] 150,309 || Syracuse.. 100,296] 105,671 99/182 104,458 
Indianapolis} 185,461) 201,511] 161,046) 174,709 || Tacoma....]| 55,038 S 54/0 531533 
Jacksonville.| _ 82,798] 90,267) 53,972] 57,275 || Tampa, Fia.| 52,442] 55,949] 41'377| 43" 666. 
Jersey City..} 149,703} 151,470) 143,176) 144,422 || Toledo, Ohio] 140,001] 142,348] 132'738] 134’851 
Kansas City, 59,432} 62,026) 49,534) 50,856 ]|| Trenton. ... 62,175} 62,522 57.452 57.905 
Kan.C., Mo.| 190,117) 209,061} 170,184] 187,162 || Tulsa, Okia’| 68,187] 73/970| 60,925] @5'497 
Knoxville,..} 52,708] 58,872] 45,263 ; Utica, N.Y.] 48,857] 51,661) 48'575| 5141 
Long Beach. 77,593| 86,678) 76,619} 85,963 || Washington.| 317,522] 345/569) 227'748 246) 57 
Los Angeles.}| 734,135} 770,142] 683,075] 723,355 || Wichita... . 54,996 59,970 52/199 Ra | 
Louisville... . 152,267 166,810 128,971 141,896 Wilmington. 55,494] 57,010] 48'4741 49°70] 
erate i p H i orcester.. . 94,4 i H 
Memphis: ::| 139/238] 153°704| 82/430| 881976 || Yonkers. -| 69:901| va'eor| g3r733| 98.510 


Miami, Fla... 84 ee 


; 0 "127 
eaoices: 7,585| 66,864] 68,328 || Youngstown 84,652 83,068 77,223) 765. 833 


87,£ i 5 
298,354| 284,340] 298.837 


American Mother of the Year 


Saurce: The Golden Rule Foundation Mothers’ Committee; 60 East 42nd St., New 


The American Mother is selected annually from nominations sen 
pee: eee ie ane eae inetd on {hese requirements; Ree eae Pepigee 
c Ca cter and achievements of her children; 
anced ies pager ee pourene, pored strength, ‘ Seer eeunedy ot 
omemaking a y;, she must have a sense of social and world 
in her own community betterment or in some other service ioe eons eet aiae spas 


1935—Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson, Gainesville, Ga. | 1941—Mrs, Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky, + 


York City 


ule Foundati 
cessful mother 


1936—Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif. 
1937—Mrs. Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Neb. 
1938—Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 


.1939—Mrs. Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 


1949—Mrsr, Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


* Mrs. Clement is the first. Negro elected and is the granddaughter of -a slave. 


1942—Mrs, William N. Berry, G , 

1943--Mrs. Alexander Thomason, ‘Oxtorae Ohio °. 
1944—Mrs. J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh "Pa 
1945—Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. ¥. 
1946—Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clement*, Louisville, 


/ 


. 


a ‘ ? nee <P Re OR <3 ey ¢ Ys ty , Be - 
eae -—Population, Urban, Rural; American Indian i 


29 ae : 4 . 
4 | Population, Urban, Rural, White, Native, Foreign B 
as “ Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 : 8 ge 
White and non-white White ; 


*Foreign- 


Rural Native Nat’lized | Aliens 


1,977,020} 1,849,097 
25,280 426,792 


_ Michigan 
Minnesota 


WENO Rhus 


176,401 355.417, __ 492, : 
11,165,893 10,026,016 
2'567.635| 2,558,589 


| Wisconsin é ie tteres 
- Wyoming 93,57 157,165 

meeTotal U.S. ..... | 74,423,7 

* *Including those not reported 


The American Indian 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1940 1930 State 1940; 1930 State 1940 1930 1 


329,478 native | poo, Fox. Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- _ 
males, 160,514; | tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 
old and over, as Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 
n Indians totaled | Navaho tribes. ¢ - erin 
Troquoian stock (52,457) takes in Iroquois. 
Wyandot, Cherokee ‘and Kiowa. . 
45, a revision of Muskhogean (33,633) includes Chickasaw, Choc- 
Indians born in the | tay, Creek and 7835) embraces Bannock, C 
oshonean embraces Bannock, Com-. | 
he United States, totaled 4,491 anche, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. : 
Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage.- 
Ponca and olneoldings total about, 53,000,000 ; 
an land holdings total abou ,000, acres. — 
et ay RM RTT Asia | rm 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief Indian 
fe COer rintion at (ree es in Arizona, California, Flor- 
5 , | ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
| Of the 332,397 American Indians in 1930, the 
full-bloods totaled 153,933. (46.3 per cent) as 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The proportion of 
7 full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per cent) 
taling 40,670 includes | among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and lowest 


et, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- ' (4.2 per cent) among the Wyanv:. 


216 United States—Population; Foreign-Born Whites 


~ = 
2 . é ° 
Country of Birth of Foreign-Born White 
: Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 - = 
us- | Cz’ch-| Den- | Eng- { Fin- Ger- Hun- | Ire 
} Settes ie slovy. | mark | land | land |France|] many |Greece | sary. Cire) | 
} 4 292 363 129} 1,191 43 327 1,530 759 280 308 
ee ee ee ee ee 
309 2 02 
A nS E116 360 5,063] 19,726] 73.345] 7.798] 17,606] 71,727] 12,421 8,401] 27.631 
{ auhife (3220. ky Fs ! ; , 
‘ Caeteat, 9,568] 8,205} 2,532} 17,366) 1,815) 2,291 19,625) 3,041 ear 7387 
Delaware... . 407 144 94) 1,134 71| ~"125] 1,209} 342 374 
259) 2,665 138 719 3,390} 1,863 412} 2, 
‘ 1,153] 7,080] 1,643} 1,444) 1,751 
iy 244 1,424) 981 169 417 
271 2,533 345 102 466 
7,233] 138,023] 18,428] 21,311] 41,947 
1,459 18,784| 3,747 7,73 65 
892 35,540} 1,535 32 2,671 
739 10,870 439 280} 1,197 
380 4,6 435 417 892 
1,840 2,574 505 393 691 o 
219 72. 772 45) 2,688 2, 
724 14,372] 1,686} 1,404] 3,007 10, 
3 4,688 16,531] 15,208} 1,113)103,388] 114: 
a . 5, 3,364 59,783} 8,989} 20,593] 8,905 
Minnesota... 7,217) 7,163}, 10,655] 6,375) 20,152 882 1,697} 3,530 
Mississippi... 108 40 120 316 42 152 57 161 
Missouri..... 6,498} 3,271) 1,116] 5,363 91] 1,534 
Montana 1,941 1,082} 1,901] 4,134) 2,042 457 
Nebraska 1,647] 9,880} 7,030) 2,538 34 307 
Nevada..... 198 2 755 147 537 
N.Hampshire 418 12 3,151} 1,156 230 
New Jersey.. | 34,195] 18,075) 5,069} 39,316] 2,156) 7,352 
New Mexico. 251 9 8 50: 67 21 
New York.. , |172,347} 41,798] 14,304/117,370} 15,101] 26,373 
N. Carolina, . 171 55 63} 1,088 9 1 
N. Dakota... 1,278] 1,211} 2,058 970 540 160 
(230) (Ceres ,036| 45,134} 1,806|.30,472} 4,337] 3,767 
Oklahoma, . . 628| 1,258 31 1,323 24 42 
Oregon....... 097 69} 3,013} 6,385) 4,343 79 
Pennsylvania| 86,520} 59,394) 2,151] 55,346] 1,600} 6,965 
Rhode Island} 1,455 145 224) 18,858 504; 1,611 
§. Carolina. . 124 24 44 20 87 
8. Dakota... 625] 1,593] 3,721}. 1,410 556 125 
Tennessee... 288 92 93 96 22 152 
OXAS......6 3,023} 9,171) 1,117) 5,046 173) 1,233 
tah... ... . 465 65; 3,158] 7,190 309 184 
Vermont.... 261 158 122} 1,378 443 137 
Virginia...... 595 706 303] 2,792 73 386 
Washington. . 4,373 1,424] . 5,739} 16,206] 9,199) 1,482 
West Virginia} 2,664] 1,572 59 440 109 399 
Wisconsin...{| 14,880] 12,654) 9,507) 6,259] 4,715 961 
Wyoming.... 811 296 625] 1,490 430 276 
Total..... 479,906 |319,971) 138, 175}621,975] 117,210] 102,930] 1,237,772} 163,252)290,228|572,031 
States Norway | Poland | Russia | Sweden States Norway | Poland | Russia 
Alabama... . 156 423 858 422)||Nevada.... 162 108 33 
Arizona... .. 221 294 682 582 ||N. Hamp... 344 3,250 1,667 1,33 
Arkansas... 64 298 354 194||N. Jersey... 5,803 77,782 55,407 ek 
California... 15,324 14,735 51,758 34,899 ||N. Mexico. . 83 1 190 1" 
Colorado... 948 ,796 11,18 5,844/|New York.. 37,169] 281,080} 436,028 48,33 
Connecticut. 1,659 39,755) 23,787 14,532 ||N. Carolina. s 69 307 69 1 
113 fay 3) 1,281 243 ||N. Dakota. 21,637 1,194 17,351 5, 
264 2,019 6.038 580 }|Ohio 1,404 50,959 27,668 5, 
1,036 2,003 5,524 2,548 ||Okiahoma 183 867 2,626 
86 915 2,016 180 ||/Oregon 6,129 1,4 5,981) 8,4! 
1,637 166 1,113 2,974||Pa... 2,259] 117,319 95,803 11,5 
21,508} 138,700 74,454 79,906 ||R.Don. see 427 6,632 580 4,66 
599 4,257 4,126 ,965 |S. Carolina. . 57 405 536 
642 ,284 3,671 11,406 ||S. Dakota. . 8,708 486 6,468 4, 
Kansas...,. 23 1,426 6,401 4,540 |/ Tennessee... 92 945 1,499 
Kentucky... 61 621 1,326 165||Texas...... 1,169 3,681 5,104 3. 
Louisiana. ,. 383 581 1,190 316), Utah, oi 05. 1,166 135 286 2 
Maine...... 433 1,264 2,107 1,359 || Vermont 89 1,258 630 
Maryland. 573 9,817 15,832 634 || Virginia 329) 1,104 2,795 
GSS fei Sie 4,481 53,783 » 575 28,128 || Washington. 26,489 ? 3,119 8,598 
Michigan. 5,345 96,826 32,229 17,436 || W. Virginia. 51 4,245 1,811 
Mise wgnt YG phe et ont Ro : cat bear 15,114 
Ee oming... 
Missourl.» 0 £38] 8789] 12,745) 2.085)| 7D | ___ Wess) Ba, 
ontana,.. 5 . 032 ‘otal....| 262,08 993, A 5 
Nebraska...} 1,080] - 3,130/ 91181] 9°43 8) 993,479) 1,040,884 


census, 


a 
Switzerland, 88,293; 'T 
Central and South Ameri 


‘urke 


Luxemburg, 6 


Foreign-born white population from other coun 
Australia, 10,998; Azores, 25,751; Belgiu: 
Canada-other, 770,753; Cuba and other 
Lithuania 165,771; 
Palestine and Syri 


tries not named above were enumer: } 
shaaPhtgimy: age weugame 6408, Canad Preneh, Ha 
est Indies, 30,534; Northern Ireland; 106,416; Latvia. f 

»886; Mexico, 377,433; Netherlands, 110,064; Newfoundland, 21 38 


Canada-French, 273.3 


57,906; Portugal, 62,347; Rumania, 115,940; Scotland, 279,321; Spain, 47,707 


y in Europe, 4,412; Turkey in Asia, 
ca. 36,408. Total all countries, 11,109,620 


— 


52,479; Wales, 35,360; Yugoslavia, 161,09 
» 


4 R 
Canada—Other, 2,001,773; Englan 5 : : Fr 
1,261,246; Mexico, 1,076,653; Czechoslovakia “Nod: PET ap 1,301,390; ae 


: A € 
White Stock means foreign born, and natives of foreign or mixed parentage. 4 
, 2,610,244; Trish 
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Estimated Number of Families With Children 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Families With Specified Number of Children 


Age of Children All 
Families | None 1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Under 1 year 34,948,666/32,967,853| 1,944,85 
Meereoer ) Years: 2... 948, ,967,8 ,944,858 35,549 402 4). eee 
pecer 4 CO eS a ae 34,948,666/31,446,345| 2,978,402) 521,415 2,413 89 2 
a : years. . 34,948,666/29,850,255) 4,024,076] 1,006,804 66,321 1,129 81 
er 4 years. 948 28,610,732] 4,715,906} 1,426,781 186,504 7,786 957 
27,519,339) 5,234,583] 1,811,735) 346,894 33,328 787 
6}26,496,062) 5,608,173) 2,163,236) 534,90: 121,419 24,868 
|25,555,286| 5,877,316] 2,487,855) 740,252) 226,057 +9 
|24,676,285| 6,072,010] 2,789,687) 953,805) 341,08 115,798 
948, |23,841,661) 6,217,935) 3,072,283] 1,167,864 461,199} 187,724 
Rrrndce 1s 948 23,037,323) 6,336,459) 3,338,643) 1,376,155 581,989 09 
pea as VERFTIN aden e Meds. 34,948,666) 22,252,502) 6,444,633) 3,591,208) 1,573,823) 699,893 386,607 
j oder Ca 34,948, 666|21,479,743) 6,555,194) 3,831,871) 1,757,439) 812,224) 512,195 
Ed 1 Tr ae ae PE WA 34,948,666/20,714,904| 6,676,566) 4,061,976) 1,924,995) 917,163 53,062 
ate : WOATS?,) 6 Dhak es 34,948,666/ 19,957,166] 6,812,861) 4,282,310] 1,075,907| 1,013,759) 806,663 
Ber iB EORUS » osc sk cde 34,948,666/19,209,019] 6,963,870) 4,493,113} 2,211,015) 1,101,927) 969,722 
Mg ee AP MRGNEIY So wires 5.4 nee hen |34,948,666/18,476,271) 7,125,075| 4,694,067| 2,332,581 1,182,451} 1,138,221 
oe Co ig Oe a ee |34,948,666/17,768,049| 7,287,643) 4,884,308| 2,444,290) 1,256,985 1,307,391 
Broce Ve GOBER oa xaiet t Paes 4°948,666|17,096,792| 7,438,423] 5,062,418] 2,551,253] 1,328,049) 1,471,731 
S Set AO VOATS 5% a5 56 fae 134.948 666|16,478,256| 7,555,001] 5,226,425] 2,659,998] 1,399,031] 1,629,955 
pace MY CRIB 55). = Vale ww 34,948,666 15,931,514) 7,562,545| 5,373,808) 2,778,482| 1,474,190| 1,828,127 
mder 21 years...........-|34,948,666/15,478,956| 7,623,842) 5,501,494) 2,916,084] 1,558,649) 1,869,641 


Reproduction Rates of U. S. Population 


Figures show the number of children born per generation for every 1,000 women born during the 

2 mpreceding generation. (Statistics based on samples of the returns of the Censuses of 1940 and 1910. 
rban-rural figures for 1910 sample adjusted to the 1940 classification. Rate not shown for non- 
Whites in areas having, in 1940, less than 25,000 nonwhite women 15 to 49 years old.) 


ALL CLASSES WHITE NO. 


AREA AND SUBJECT /|1935 to/1930 to{1905 to 1935 to/1930 to/1905 to|/1935 to/1930 to/1905 to 
1940 1935 1910 1940 1935 1910 1940 1935 1910 


NET REPRODUCTION 
RATE 


NWHITE 


United States......... 978 984 | 1,336 957 972 | 1,339 1,137 1,074 | 1,329 

CUES on oe oa eee 726 747 937 731 756 977 702 684 558 

_ Rural-nonfarm......... 1,150 | 1,150 | 1,499 | 1,146 | 1,150 | 1,516 1,210 1,193 | 1,402 

eemural-farm..:....'...-<- 1,661 1,632 | 2,022 | 1,572 | 1,566 | 2.007 | 2,058 1,916 | 2,084 

_ Northeastern States... 794 828 | 1,120 797 835 | 1,134 74é 703 606 

North Central States. . 944 942 | 1,308 952 953 | 1,324 833 751 714 

OSS SA ee 1,182 | '1,197 | 1,614 | 1,154 | 1,197 | 1,687 1,253 1,195 | 1,476 

BIEDON . oie eee ae ee eer ee 712 742 764 726 766 874 679 682 568 

Rural-nonfarm.,......-.-- 1,211 1,250 | 1,591 | 1,222 | 1,272 | 1,668 1,189 1,190 | 1,456 

Semural-farm.........---.-- ,812 | 1,802 "199 | 1,696 | 1,740 | 2,222 | 2,076 1,929 | 2,173 

OS GS Sta Se 941 892 | 1,166 933 881 | 1,162} 1,166 1,172 | 1,175 
GROSS REPRODUC- 

TION RATE 

United States....... 1,108 | 1,793 | 1,063 | 1,080 | 1,740 1,413 1,336 240 

MEODAM 2 Gu axle soe occ cts 839 | 1,298 810 838 | 1,317 87 858 | 1,106 

_ Rural-nonfarm...... 1,296-| 1,956 | 1,273 | 1,278 | 1,905 1,481 1,463 | 2,216 

Rural-farm......... 844 | 2,663 | 1,751 1,745 | 2,538 2,549 | 2,366 | 3.365 

’ Northeastern States... 88 919 1,476 881 922 1,488 914 862 | 1,054 

North Central States..| 1,045 | 1.044 | 1,626 | 1,047 | 1,050 | 1,637 1,044 943 | 1,197 

South... ai. 1,363 | 1,382 | 2,393 | 1,296 | 1,546 | 2,358 1,558 1,485 | 2,491 

3 74 | 1,368 827 874 +42 872 87 1,269 


U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


i Males per 
- Race, nativity, 1940 1930 100 females 
and region - - 
Total Male Female ‘Total Male Female 1940 | 1930 
United States: 
# classes... . . |131,669,275| 66,061,592) 65,607,683 122,775,046] 62,137,080 60,637,966] 100.7 | 102.5 
BVIte.......-- ~ 11187214870] 59,448,548] 58,766,322 110,286,740] 55,922,528) 54, 64,212] 101.2 | 102.9 
Native........|106,795,732| 53,437,533 53,358,199} 96,303,335 48,420,037| 47,883,298 100.1 | 101.1 
Foreign born. .} 11,419,138 6,011,015) 5, 123] 13,983,405] 7,502,491 °480,914] 111.1 | 115.8 
BANCRTO. cp 2s cies 2,865,518} 6,242,187 6,623,331] 11,891,143) 5,855,669 6,035,474] 95.0 97.0 
- Other races..... 588,887| 344,006, 244,881 ,163 358,883 238,280| 140.5 | 150.6 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
State Number State State Number | State Number 
 Alabama..... 983,290||Iowa...... Nevada...... 664||S. Dakota... 474 
ae ae 14,993||Kansas....... N. Hampshire 414||Tennessee... 508,736 
Kansas..... 2,578||Kentucky.. New Jersey... 226,973] |Texas..... ~ 924,391 
‘01 ii] 124,306]|Louisiana.,... New Mexico, . 4, Riba. Ho). leks 1,235 
lorado..... 12,176||Maine....... 4||New York... 571,221]| Vermont 384 
Connecticut... 32,992||Maryland N. Carolin. . 981,298||Virginia..... 661,449 
Delaware..... i) Massachuseti N. Dakota... 201||Washington. . 424 
Dist. of Col... 187,266||Michigan. . Werte oa = are 339,461||West Virginia 117,754 
erida........ 514,198||Minnesota. Oklahoma.... 168,849)| Wisconsin ish 
orgia......| 1,084,927 Resist ppt Oregon.....- ; 2,565|| Wyoming... . 956 
BHO... csiciee = 595||Missouri. 6|| Pennsylvania. 470,172 —_—_——_ 
linois.;..-.. 387,446||Montana,. Rhode Island. 11,024]| Total..... 12,865,518 
ANS......|  121,9161iNebraska.. . Carolina...J 814,164 


. n = 3 ee 
BY 
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a eee en ae Se ae Oeees ee a ae 
Marital Condition of U. S. Civilian Population 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over As 


Census Year 


Eat 
Single Married {Widowed Divorced Single | Married | Widowed Divorced | 


14,807,500} 27,489,340| 1,896,900) 580,400 eat obot 27,194,540) 4,892,600 764,080 | 
13'364,509| 23'603,312| 1,745,213| 428,073) 10,229,306) 23,444,243| 4,023,372] 477,624 + 
11.782,665| 195698,113| 1,549,164) 207,663) 8,772,732) 19,210,238! 3,399,662) 228,565 ) 
11,360,282| 16,253,940] 1,274,388] 135,203 8,091,249) eae 2,705,990} 150,801 


1,270,950} 2,357,821} 247,595 55,713 953,806) 2,398,144) 652,663 88,868 
1,104,877} 2,050,407} 200,734 26,689 825,258) 2,039,181; 507,961 43,871 
1,083,472} 1,749,228} 189,970 20,146 823,996] 1,775,949} 459,831 33,2386 i 


318,253 365,976 32,228 5,692 123,541 328,869 58,172 6,656 } 
80,0: 100,746 8,410 932 18,91 69,514 10,002 868 
106,375 89,432 7,032 813 17,925 56,727 10,407 981. 


Note: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. 


bo 
x) 


was 37,040,000. In 1940, the families included 29.762,800 with a male head, and 5,361,580 with a female » 
head. White families in 1940 numbered 31,845,220; non white, 3,279,160. The population, 14 years old and i) 


females. 
MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) 
Males i5 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over ti 


States es 
! 
a Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced| Single { Married |Widowed|[Divorced I 
Alabama. .. ..| 291,246} 603,014] 36,637 6,936] 232,468] 609,036 3 
_ Arizona. - i 56,602| 108,813 7,817 4'146| 341974! 407,277 1 0e8 i 
Arkansas - {| 1997300] 438/087] 32/28 8'054| 1371052| 437,562 10:9 
California 918,978] 1,701,632] 114/276] 86012) 570,269] 1,679,001 109078 
Colorado. . chon 132.778 ‘748 0, 815 92'675| 260,043 "76. 
Connecticut... 240,788| 390/950] © 28,537 4'750| 214,005] 389,206 6 798 
Delaware......... 34:979| 62/504 5,141 900| 26/865 62/332 1,152 2 
Dist. of Columbia. . 90:495| 154/108 9,636 4,037| 85,052} 155,834 7/276 5 
Wlorida.. ..<...-.: 206,116] 452394; 331501] 111244| 145/365] 453,22 16,895 
Georgia. - +60... 330/589] 671.341 ts 8'176| 266,822] 679,028 14/363 
Tdaho... 2... 7 120,777 7 3984| 36,638] 119,132 3) 
Miinols. 42... 1,013,928] 1,892,349] 3191070] 43,516] 803,776] 1,884,288 57 
Indiana... .--.... 3 837,49) ; 21/241| 290/237] 831, 26,1 
Towa. 00.22.2000: 309:801] 596:167| 43,472} 13'372| 238/801] 593,452 16,002 2 
Boamsass--. 6. . 209:707| 430,354| 31,499] 10/921] 160,372] 427.379 12:170| 
Kentucky 316,292| 626,343| 42,709] 11,522| 237,071] 621,185 14/819 
ouisiana, , 259,400} 518,257 33,893 ! 905| 525/295 11,233 3 
102,525} 188/551] 17.2 5,237| 80,590] 187,838 6,238 3 
239,231 419'021| 30,552 '705| 182.883] 418,094 91125 
247 173| 77,181| 14,677} 594.478| 933,261 21938 3 
652,094) 1,294,575] 85,063] 33,547| 453.648) 1,238,505 35,891 | 
sant) sees] Seas] TREGH) SOUR) Gee a7) pet 
429/084| 910/812|  88'918| 21°08] 41°50, 910,798 28/096 5 
e028 125,964 ; 44251] 123/692 3,7: 
5 o 5s 304,686 1, 6,478 125,067 308,781 7,65) 
New Hampshire. . : 61,971] 1105835| 10/579 3/027 ; ‘110 3936 3 
New Jersey . eee 562,640 98 1,976 70,657 g 847 apergiy o79'936 12'338 ; 
New York... |... 1,861,537| 3,157,750 ; : : 100 aoe 2g 
North Carolina, 408,975| '731,9 er spake meet rrp t td sas 
North Dakota..... 98,930} 128,97 i 1,793 64,338| 1287291 oe 
OhIO. wees eee 832,084 1,662,583] 122,948]  41'662| 670,983] 1,647,217 53/659 9 
Oregon...........| 139/949 332700 19,708 1350 TRB Y21| _ 960°369 20am 
Pennsylvania... . . 1,330,989| 2,207,727| 173:763| 23°994| 1,119°812| 2,501°663 52°04 
Rhode Island... ,973| '155,316| | 127281 b 94" "155,763 4,252 i 
South Carolina 210,968] 378,717] 20,913 1,848] 177,9387| 3841446 Ptr 
South Dakota. 33 138,578] 10,017] ° 27539 12 137,808 37401 
ennessee. . . 310,391) | 648,394] 42,492] 10,904} 249/825] 650,230 17,574 
aa ezira| Migves| °8283| SgHa] 90B.98e) .éza.aRy | 
et giorie4] 78,948 7447|  T'916| _34'367| “78'408 30200 
Se S41.510) 673,724] 87,348] 81348] 254,055] 572,299 11,875 
ag a ,035|  424,7 31,92 18,658] 138,440] 4138/9. As 
West Virginia, .... 226,188] 409,892] 24°814 ; 164,932] 406,304 "3446 
Wisconsin. ....... 423,760] 707,719] 54°530| 15.203 i 702/248 #600 
yoming........, 36,944] 58,360 698 ; 17,160] 56,865 Bhs: 
Total........ 16,376,595 |30,191,087 = — 
; 2,143,552| 624,398] 12,751,772|30,087,135| 5,700,092| 822,5 


Wedding Anniversaries 


Source: American National Retail Je 
welers’ Ass By 
‘ First Near: paper; second, cotton; third, leather; | lace; fourteenth ee ate 
‘our ; ooks; fi a » wooden (clocks); sixth, iron: | tieth, china: twenty-fArt fiver; "tharioen, pe 
appliances: ninth poten?’ tenth ype, thirty-fifth, ‘coral, jade; fared sue “forty-8 
> , 4 ; > : ¢ p é ; 
fe fth, silk or linen! thirteenth, | Heth ate 


eventh, steel: twel. ? thirteenth’ | tieth. diam eee gold; fifty-fifth, emerald: ; 


— 


Jewish People Here and Abroad 


Source: Compilations 
Jewish Statistical Buresu of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S, 
JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the fig 


27,016: the Americas, 5.283.487; world total— 15,688,259. 
Country Jews Country 


Abyssinia... .. 
Aden & Peri 


Morocco (Fr.) . 
Morocco (Sp.) . 


By alee ans Germany....- Netheritands. . - 
Gibraltar. .... New Zealand - . 

ofaleaaiaotet Gt. Brit. & N. Nicaragua. ... 
Ireland..... 300,000}| Norway. ...-- 

72,791)| Palestine. .... 


Tae Peru... 
Phillippine Is. . 
Poland 


United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad 


China.. 
Colombia 
Congo (Belg.) 
Costa Rica.... 


Porto Rico 


219 


from latest available data, 1938, by the American Jewish Committee, and the 
Linfield, director 


; A ures in the table below, estimatedthe Jewish 
Population of the werld, in 1939, as fellows: Europe, 8,939,608: Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australasia, 


Jews 


Country 


Russia (U. 8. 
8. RY odes 

Saar Basin... . 

Salvador 


dD 
Surinam (D. 
Sweden 
Switzerland. . 
Syria & Leban, 
Tanganyika... 
Tangier Zone.. 


Ukraine mtn 
Un. of 8. Africa’ 
United States. 


Venezuela 


: 49,571 
Libya. ..... 
Lithuania 
Luxtmbure. 539.272 
JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 
Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, , 191,720; London, 233,991; 


95,000; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. 
38,100; Cracow, 


Dom. Rep.... 
*, 


cow, 131,747; Odessa, 15 


Virgin Islands. 
White Russia. . 


Lwow, 75,316; Manches- 


| ter, 37,506; Minsk, 53,606; Montreal: 57,710; Mos- 


Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, ‘ 
45,828: Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, | _ Paris, 178,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 
47,173; Jassy, 45,000; Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45,205: 
Jerusalem, 179,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 
140,256; Kishinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, 
s . . s 
Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States 
Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 1937 : 
on EE 
Hoe Per Total Per Total Per 
Cent \Pop’I’tion| Jews Cent |Pop’I!’tion Cent 
i 64. 
; 20, Y 
0.85 | 2,132,000 0.70 
1.07 56, 1.05 
4.44 | 1,679,000 4.53 
5.32 26, 5.94 
1.99 | 4,830,000 2.18 
1.61 | 2,652,0' 1.57 
90.6 6,420| 0.36 | 2,023, 0.23 
2.35 | 3,510,000 '687| 2.30 | 3,989,000 2.17 
0.53 714,000 1.578| 0.22 39,000 0.30 
1.06 | 1,396,000] 14,209) 1.02 | 1,364,000 1.07 
0.45 77,407 264| 0.34 01,0 0.37 
mpsl 0.73 455,000 2,779} 0.61 510,000 0.65 
4.9 3,749,000| 225,306) 6.01 | 4,343,000 17 
0. oo 70001, 1.052 nz 22,00 Aes 
ets i 11,423,000|1,903, 3 A 
‘olina 30 897,000 $'252| 0.28 | 3,492,000 0.21 
0.19 641,192) 2'749| 0.43 06,000 0.39 
Ohio 3.19 710,000] 173,976] 2.59 | 6,733,000 2.73 
| Oklahoma..---+... 0.23 | 2/397,000| 7.823) 9.33 "548.0 0.29 
0 SY 2 1 '90;000| 13,075] 1.47 | 1,027,000 1.13 
ivan 4'979| 4.16 | 10,176 4,27 
4. 1.01 4.08 
0.31 
0.28 
0.89 
0.80 
0.61 
0.52 
0.92 
1.11 
0.39 
1,36 
0.41 


“_ : < E re 
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; 

Summary of Jewish Immigration to the United States, 1908- cae 


Source: Jewish Year Book 


i! 
a 


Admissions Departures Net Increase 
Year ; P.C. 
tal Jews P.C. | Total Jews |———————__| Total Jews | P.G 
wins Jews Total | Jews Jews 
a ff 
357 6,397| 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 7.14 |4,645,590| 609,559) 13.12 
1 ae aoe ? er et 8.1 074 46 | -5.75 | 1225626 3 
5.1 129,765 199 | 43.42 1.31 169,061 14,909} 8.5 
5.8 66,277 329 | 22.43 1.89 | 229,126 17,013| 7.43 © 
3.28 94,585 687 | 85.51 | 18.9 16,940 2,940] 18.3 
2.6 123,522 373 | 87. 12.2 17,610 2,682) 15.2 
3.3 288,315 358 | 67.05 2.5 141,686 13,934) 9.8 
14.7 247,718 483 | 30.76 0.41 | 557,553} 118,553) 21.2 
17.3 198,712 8 64. 1.5 110,844) 52,6' 47.5 
9.5 1,450 413 | 15.57 83 | 441,469} 49,306] 11.16. 
7.07 76,789 260 | 10.8 .52 | 630,107) 49,729) 7.89 
3.5 92,728 291 | 31.51 2.83 | 201,586 10,001} 4.96 
3.3 76,992 341 | 25.2 3.3 227,496 4.3 
3.4 73,366 224 | 21.8 1.9 261,809 11,259; 4.3 
3.8 77,457 253 | 25.21 2.17 | 229,798 11,386} 4.95 
4.46 69,203 189 | 24.74 1.51 210,475 12,290} 5.84 
4.77 50,661 299 | 20. 2.59 | 191,039 11,227) 5.88 
5.86 61,882 319 | 63.70 5.60 35,257 5,373] 15.24 
7.74 | 103,295 452 |290.35 | 16.41 | —67,719 2,303] ...... 
10.28 80,081 384 [347.15 | 16.19 1,988 1,988} ...... 
14.03 39,771 319 |134.96 7.72 | —10,301 3,815) . 
1 38,834 330 |111.09 6.82 | — 3,878 LOOT ae oy 
17.21 817 308 [988.59 4.93 512 5,944 
22.59 26.736 232 | 53.21 I 04 23,508 11,120) 47.30 
29.07 25,210 255 | 37.13 1,29 42,685 19,481 3 
52.35 26,651 176 | 32.11 0.41 56,347| 43,274) 76.80 
52.21 21,461 150 | 30.33 0.41 49,295 95| 74.64 
17,115 186 | 33.06 0.78 341661) 23,551) 67.95 
Total....... 12,999,453/1,237,534| 9.52 14,492,234! 57,002 | 34.56 4.61 |8,557,219/1.180,532| 13.88 
JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
2 % Distrib. % Distrib. 
Year and _| Popula- | Jews | Per|——————|| Yearand | Popula-| Jews | Per 4 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. (Jews Division tion Ct. | Tot. [Jews 
Nort 4OTS 6ccaee 30,983,045} 155,251! 0.5 129.89) 4.59 
BOOT ss 6.005 30,428,480} 174,930] 0.57|69.69/76 .36 1927......|/34.531,618| 225.940] 0.65|29.23) 5.35 
1897......|46.945,468| 748/000] 1.59/65. 11\79.76 1937......|38,324,000} 229,049] 0.59] .....}.... 
WO Cis feicie's)-. De IGh E08) 1,622, 2.91/62 .61/91.2: 
917....../63,835,562 3,126,394) 4.89161.59 92.25||West— ; 
1927......|72,710,620 3,821,045) 5.25|61.54/90.3' ee .338,708| 21,465) 1.6 | 3.07] 9.37 
1987... . . .|'78,302,000|4,322'276| 5.52|.....|..... yy 4,046,917 62,300] 1.44) 5.61] 6.64 
3 WOT Sak. ,500} 64,700] 1.11) 6.57) 3.64 
South— ROLE fattce 8,821,866} 107,306] 1.22} 8.52) 3.16. 
MOY oxic ess 11,894,780] 32,692) 0.27/27 .24/14.27 MeO (Seren 10,898,407| 181,044] 1.66] 9.23] 4.26 
BOOT a ps vis 21'113:735| 127/500] 0.64|29.28) 13.60 ISTE. . ze 12,631,000] 2191322] 1.73].....|..... 
1907... . .127.180.855| 90,185! 0.33'36.62) 5.08 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 
there were Jews in 1655, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655. 
The first Minister was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the first 
synagogue was built on Mill Street, now South Williams Street. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 193? 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of Per Cent of |Distrib. 
Borough Jews Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews pas to Tot. x as 4 
Bronx... 592,185 43.87 29.10 Queens 107,855 8.77 5.30 7 
Brooklyn... 974,765 37.05 47.90 Rich z 
Manhattan.} 351/037 18:76 17.25 chenodd [eee S30. eee 
Total....| 2,035,000 28.08 100.56 


New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Saeed 12,800. 
ter, 23, a Syracuse, 14, 500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300; Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 73,000; 
Yonkers 0 Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland, 90,000: 


New eee. Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; Detroit, 90, "000: Los Angeles, 125, 000; Philadelphia ] 


Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9. 650; Atlantic City; 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Louis, 51,000. 


Nativity and Parentage of U. S. White Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
| Native White, 1940 


Native White, 
Area and Foreign- |_—————_ —___—__- Area and Foreign- WRabbidberbiicsis | 
MotherTongue born Foreign or; Native |/MotherTongue born Foreign or| Native 
White. mixed Parentage!| . hite, mixed Parentage | 
East. Europe i . 
2,506,420] 12, ashi on 78,352,180 Russian..... 356,940 214,160 
232/820 81}160]| Ukrainian... : 45,2 
423,200 Err O40 33,660|| Armenian... : 40,000 26,440 
122,180 95, 460 9 100 Lithuanian... 122,660 140,620 
102/700 103/240 61,200 Finnish ...... 97,08 8460 
31/900 17,840 ,600}| Rumanian, ;: 43,120 20,340 
359,520 533,760) 518,780 Yiddish... .. 924'440 773,680 


1,589,040] 2,435,700] 925,040] Greek 


801,680] 1,428'820]  185'820||. Italian. , BS ett ose. ben 
0}  °279;0 


aes) GO) «aR Soars | RH) HOD 
’ 5 y or } 
Magyar......| 241/220] —-198°600| 13°180||All other: ue 120,90 
Serbian. 7.) )! 18,060 18,300 ,280|| Arabic. ..... 50.940 52,760 
Croatian, .::! 52'540 58,980 3,920|| All other... ! 3,880 34,520 11,08 
Slovenian. .:: 75,560 97,300 5,790)| Not reported. yt 500] 264,060) 2,843'60 


Total.......! 11,109,620) 23,157,580) 84,124,840 


i 
| 


we 
et airke 3 


a ee 
Governm: 


9 have served. 


No.) — 
.|George Washington....... 
- 2..)John Adams 
_ 3..)Thomas Jefferson 

4..\|James Madison........... 
..|James Monroe.... 
*.|John Quincy Adams 
. .|Andrew Jackson 
.-}Martin Van suren 
.|William Henry Harrison .. 


Name 


..|Zachary Taylor 
..|Millard Fillmore 
.|Franklin Pierce 
..|James Buchanan 
6..|Abraham Lincoln 


Chester Alan Arthur. 
..|Grover Cleveland, 
.|Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland an 
William McKinley........ 


..|Warren Gam. 
_|Calvin Coolidge 
30. .|Herbert Clark Hoover..... 
31, .|Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
(32../Harry 8 Truman D 


*Terms not consecutive. 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 


p GIOUS AFFILIATIONS 

_ friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

_ Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

~~ Presbyterians—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
- Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. 

_ Methodists—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

_ WUnitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 

‘Fillmore, Taft. 

_ _ Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 

. Baptist—Harding, Truman. 

Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 

the Congregationalist—Coolidge. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 


” 


- |1735, Oct. 
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A: 
Born Inau.|/Inau. Death 
1732, Feb. 22 

30 


Death 


1799, Dec. 

1826, July 

1826, July 

1836, June 
831, J 


1743, April 


1782, Dec. 5 
1773, Feb. 9 
1790, March 29 
1795, Nov. 2 
1784, Nov. 24 
7 


23 
23 
12 
29 
27 


180: eb. 
1808, Dec. 
1822, April 
1822, O 4 

19 


1830, Oct. 5 
1837, March 18 
1833, Aug. 20 
1837, March 18 
1843, Jan. 29 


1858, Oct. 
1857, Sept. 


9, Feb 


1924, Feb. 
-|1923, Aug. 
1933, Jan. 


in any denomination. Hayes attended the 
Methodist Church, but never joined. as’ 
Freemasons — Washington, . Monroe, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Taft 
Harding, Truman. , 
ANCESTRY : 
Swiss—Hoover. : : 
English—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoin, Johnson, — 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Hareagy ; 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 4 ; 
Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). J 
Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


Wives of the Presidents 


Source: Government and Family Records : 
ee ____oin [Mared | Died | Sond [Dauers 
; Nativity) Born |Mar’ed { Died | Sons [Dau’ers 


President Wiie’s Name 


Jackson 
Van Buren.....-.--: 
2 iam H. Harrison 


Sarah Childress. 
Margaret Smith 
Abigail Pow 
Caroline (Ca 

.|Jane Means Appleton...... 


.-. [ida F 
_|Alice Hathaw: 
Edith Kermit 


Lee. 
arow 


Florence ( 
Grace Anna Goodhue 
Lou Henry.... 
Anna Wleanor 
.|Bess W: 


ere ae. | 


born in London, her father was an American. 


1D re tt PD at re ett 


and his family were Marylanders. 
i 


Age at. ; 


“ 
{ 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and.organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. : 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence. which was signed by ‘“‘the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.”’ : 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 


Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 


eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’ 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
mame “The United States of America,’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday,-Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
tract.in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth.. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 


_ Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 


whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
second wife. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 
America. : 

Col. John Washington had a son, Lawrence 
Washington, whose second son. was Augustine 
Washington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington’s 
wite, Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 
gustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred Reade, daughter 
of Col. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 
a French Huguenot, the first American ancestor 
of George Washington, born in France in 1591, 
came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died in York- 
town in 1657, of which place he was the original 
patentee. Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain is 
second cousin, six times removed, of George Wash- 
ington, through descent from the Warners. 

Augustine Washington ,by his first wife, Jane 
Butler, who died Nov. 24, 1729, had four children. 
His second wife, Mary Ball, whom he married 
March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
1780. Its location later was marked by a granite 
shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, 
modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
and dedicated on Feb. 22,1932. The reservation, 
by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monumient, and is ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. 

George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
present one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
April 12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ 
of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 
manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 
Fairfax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 
bados, West Indies, and got smallpox. After his 
return, he entered the military service of Virginia. 
He later served under Gen. Braddock in the war 
between the English and the French. 

Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, in Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775; after 
winning the Revolutionary War, he took leave of 
the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to 
Congress, Dec. 20, that year at Annapolis, Md., 
his commission as General and Commander-in- 
Chief. He had served without pay, and would ac- 
cept only his actual expenses; from the date of his 
commission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his 
expenses totaled £14,500. Congress, on July 3, 1798, 
when war with France was imminent, again com- 
missioned Washington as Lieutenant General and 
Commander-in-Chief, but hostilities were averted. 

‘In May, 1782, when Washington was at his 
headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction 
in the army, especially among the officers, found 
expression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. 
Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to change 
the form of government and make him King. He 
refused to countenance the movement, so it went 
cota es ene petoi shed ay Spy Sete: 

e Was President o e Convention that dr 
the Constitution in 1787. en 
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Source: Government and Family Records : 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


-was a horseback rider, hunter and fi 


remained in force until March 4, 1789, when 
Constitution of the United States was proclaimee 
in effect. “ 

The Articles of Confederation, though adoptes 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were nog 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being thi 
last to assent, until March 1, 1781. The Article: 
designated Congress as “‘the United States in Cons 
gress Assembled.’’? The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles wen 


son, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; ¢ 

Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorh 

Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin 

Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve 
George Washington was the first President unde: 

the Constitution. He was, the Department of Stat 

poe the “first president of the United States ow 
merica.”’ 


The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Washi 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of th 
British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under whom 
Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on De 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his esta’ 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sq 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his ¥ 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M o 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made fo 
Washington’s body under the.dome of the Cap 
at Washington, but the remains wére interred 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gay 
him for his military service. His estate was value 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 31 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He w 
a distiHer (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet; 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, anc 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, 

sherman. : 
attended horse shows and races, took part in ear 
games, fox hunting, cock sgn and was 
Tegular theatre goer. After his inaugural in Ne 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play. 
house. He was a book collector. 


most of his official civil career was spent), and im 
New York City, where he had a family pew in Stl 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 
Washington's first inauguration was in Federak 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York City, Aprill 
30, 1789, his second in Philadelphia. | 
Washington, with the unanimous proval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson a: 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to the 
improvised government of France—the Committee 
of Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes 
pierres. a 
On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ad— 
dress: “‘If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off * * * when w 
may choose peace or war, as our interest guide 
by justice, shall counsel.’’ i 
Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the Uni 
States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * # set 
example which few of his successors seem to ha: 
followed * * * He made constant and intima 
use of his colleagues in every matter that 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 
letter when they were at a distance * * *, It js 
well known * * * that his greater state pa. 
a ra, 


* * * are full of the ideas and the very p. 
of the men about him whom he most truste 


i 
and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and 
written, in many passages reconceived and given 
a Der ae ae & 

arson Weems in his “I cannot tell a lie’ anec- 
dote said the cherry tree was barked—not 1 
down, by young Washington. 

Mrs. Washington, born in 1732, died in 1803 
was @ daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 
of New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 
Parke Custis. also a rich farmer of that county. 
Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759 
General Washington had ne children of his owr 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark haiz 
and hazel eyes, had become, hy her first union 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Gus 


i age). John Parke Custis, and two who died in 


Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Isiands, Nyt was 
asSassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres in Arlington, Va., near Washington 
Where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
pe snd whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, sor of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
Sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
mow the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boyston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 
tised law in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 
and in the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 
Was a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
Commissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 
Pranklin and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 
elped to negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to 

gland 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 
and again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
Was inaugurated in Philadelphia. Washington 

attended. 

The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
cod began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 

ation of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
Position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was -the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a bees hleteer; a man of medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
eryot under the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
in Quincy. The Library of Congress has many 
letters of both the Adamses. 

Mrs. Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
1818, was a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
Con ational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
parce. ait a = great grand-niece of the Rev. 

n Norton, of Boston. 

peepee Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 

f Welsh descent. His grand- 


‘County, Va., 


lantation. 
which he had 


built 


il, 
Meeaitors, and is now a national shrine. 
his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 


Siatite of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 


ties 
hin, 
Pet Adams: elected President in 1800, with Aaron 


joe 
j + expedition and was put on trial at 
Pieword, Vac set 1807, on a federal charge of 


iin Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 
ut Bi ha 


was acquitted, because no evidence 


—— 
' 
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shown that he actually had levied war. Jefferson 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 
reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall 
was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 
expense of the States. 

nm 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Galla- 
tin: ‘‘I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
Majority in the Supreme Court.” 

Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to popu- 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In 1804, 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams that 

it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsible 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807. 
s Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns 

Long Tom,’’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled and 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. He did 
nti claim membership in any religious denomi- 

ion. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents in- 
augurated in Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, drove out of Washington while Jefferson 
was being inaugurated. - 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Of the six children of the Jeffersons only two, 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 1772- 
1836, became the wife of Thomas Manh Randolph, 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maria), 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. Eppes. 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40.000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, in Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, in Montpelier, Orange Co., 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendant of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother. Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was 
Nellie Conway, and he was oldest of 12 children. 

Madison was graduated at Princeton in 1771; 
studied law at Princeton one year; returned to Vir- 
ginia, continued the study of law; helped draft the 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member of 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Conti- 
rental Congress; again a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention, 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State 
under Jefferson; President for two terms. 

Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate in Montpelier. There 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died : 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
grandfather, Josias Payne, was -a son of George 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, 
who died in 1793 in Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March’ 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 
of the Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne Washing- 
ton, wag of aearee Steptoe Washington (nephew 
of Do Payne). 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 
moreland: County, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was @ son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
‘Army under George Washington, was wounded 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
City) at White Plains, N. Y., and 

outh, N. J. 
at Monmor in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
gral Constiratcn #5 (recalled by President Wash 
r France, 17! reca, y Fr 5 
Eoupy fe Vinginis (1799-1802); Pleni- 
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tentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
rot in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
fond (1803) and to-Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
under esa orp in Pope ee! also Secretary of 
War; President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European ageran- 
dizement in the three Americas. - 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, New York City, but in 1858, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, five 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
County, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
White House) and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, moving on his wife's death to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
were married arid lived there. He had inherited 
the 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Joseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
his Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 

He had studied law. as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson. and in his earlier 
years practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 7 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
York City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force; of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
Ar hee married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 
City. 
3Jchn Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
part of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
the City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
in Washington, Feb. 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. John Quincy Adams was 
educated in Europe,*was graduated at Harvard, 
and practiced law; was Minister to Holland, and to 
Portugal, under Washington; in his father’s ad- 
ministration was Minister to Prussia; served in the 
Massachusetts Senate; in 1803 entered the United 
States Senate as a Federalist, then became a 
Republican and later a Whig. 

‘Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvar aeonister to Russia ‘under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 
England; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by. the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and fought the slave power. He was buried in 
Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 
Church. 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted_as American fiscal agent in 
France and later-in England. Miss Johnson be- 
tame the wife of Adams in London and was his 
i lied during his long diplomatic career in 

urope. 

Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born in Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born in 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
in Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
born in St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 
1812, Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
Vice~President in 1848; served in Congress; Minis- 
ter to England during the Civil War; President of 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
‘Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in 
his biography, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain,’’ Indianapolis,) 1933. makes an exhaustive 
study of the documents extant and declares the 
weight of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 
then in dispute and was not determined until 1813. 
He died in his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
jand, He studied law in Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
in Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 


of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U.& 

Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessé 

Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in ona 

of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was hime 

= oe mote Dickinson, it was said, hae 
sulte rs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 2, 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated tha 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 18i4 ha 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated tha 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New O 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanis 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 


where Adams was chosen President by 13 State 
with seven States for Jackson, and four for Craw¥ 
ford. In 1828 Jackson was elected President, ame 
re-elected in 1832. 

He was shot at, in the Capitol in Washington 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a. house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was = 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy og 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it ou 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nulliiy 
the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, 4 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack+| 
son, who married her, first, in Natchez in 1791 
before the divorcé was granted, and again in 1794: 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husban 
went into the White House. She had no children 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s chil 
dren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jrt 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jac 
Administration were his wife’s niece, 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin: 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, r 
Kinderhook, N. Y¥., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862, He was the first presiden 
born as an American citizen after the Declaratiorm 
of Independence, all his predecessors having beer 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and ary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. : 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co~ 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney— 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate. 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned tox 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected Presidentz 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
pores wa He was a member of the Dutch Reform: 

urch. ; 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutchi 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Ma: 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public schoo. 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, am 
died in 1819. F 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the: 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi-- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in: 
his later years a man of leisure in New York City. 
Another son, ‘‘Prince’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, 
an elected Attorney-General of New York in| 

| 


Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in, 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Singli 
tori, a wealthy planter, was a cousin of William 
C. Preston (Senator from S. C.), and of Presi- 
dent Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re: 
fone oaray | 

am Henry Harrison, a Whig, of English | 
scent, was born in Berkeley, Charlies City-County, 
Meo Feb. 9, 1773, and died of pneumonia in Was’ 
ington, April 4, 1841. He was the third son of 
Benjamin Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was graduated at Hampder 
Sydney College and studied medicine. Against 
advice of his guardian, Rebert Morris, he join 
the army and went west and fought the Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Te: 
tory; a delegate in Congress: Governor of 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at Ti 
Pecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took 
mand of all United States troops in the northw 
in 1813 defeated the British to Canada. In li 
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*he entered Congress; in 181 i i i 
Pe ionacee is tor in pee peg cas oxic yes ete o the Spanish type. Having no children, 
a q Gatbeitinitects Golombins in itso boos wae ‘olk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
efeated for President; in 184 q 5 Vhi 
e ee his pee ay an died te Gaecs an Enelish mintarant oft Yess. ‘yas DORE in Oraiine 
.. Harrison was an Episcopalian. ; 
ane Harrison a a ¢ daughter of Col. John Cleves in the White Reuse. ron “Virginie ne tea thoeed 
mimes, he Continental Congress, | to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to. Florid 
a soldier in the Revolutionary i i ‘tra Lontstaea ae 
Justice of the New Jersey Suprise Gout: "She = fathen éol Richard ‘Tayic Wan an Aeriede ees 
born in Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864, | ficer in the Revolution STThare lege omelet ae! ord 
Of President Harrison's sons, the third, John | at the Department of St te < Y at the Wer Depmees 
cott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig | ment of the date of Gen "Ta ners bith i rie 
Sa father of Benjamin Harrison, URS ee Mex., Suly 31, 1836, hho arated 
Mrs. Harrison, who Was an invalid, did not go to Gate is Now te itis. Ruottioe date eee aoe 
oe White House with him, but remained at her | Several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. i * 
ene, North. Bend, O. She was brought up as a he ME ot a 23 Seek ods the army, fought 
i = F 7 
The mistress of the Executive Mansion during | the Black Baek aid Seminole Wars: eerie ‘ue 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy Was Mrs. Jane Findlay Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
Harrison, wife of the President's second son, Coi. | came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
. H: Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was | Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second | had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both | buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 
of English ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
City County. Va. March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, ee of verte Cou Her Christian name | 
, of liver trouble, chmond, Va. as Margaret. She was born in 178 ied i ie 
He was graduated at William and Mary College in | 1852. ees 


1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia H Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (“Betty” 
irginia House | raylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was Bea At 


of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 4 

Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because | 2f the White Houe. ‘'Betty,”’ when a widow married 
_ of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 

Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 

liam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor Woed, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U. S. | Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in | Jeferson Davis. __ 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig | , Taylor's son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to| tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
obey @ resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- Stonewall’’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in General. He died in New York City. 
1228 re-sentered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840| Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
chosen Vice-President, and became President on | County, N. ¥., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
Gen. Harrison’s death. was of English descent, the first of the name in 
Tn 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the | the United States having been John, a mariner, of 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and seven border | Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a~ 


States, in Washington, called after the secession pioneer log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. 
Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 


of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
Controversy between the North and the South. He | 4nd then went to Buffalo and taught in ‘a public 
Was President of the gathering. The U.S. Senate | School; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Teiected the conyention’s proposals. Tyler was a | Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress | 0} iayen"™Se served im the, Legislatige (1820- 
in 1861, and was elec y Virginia to the Con- + is. re B 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- Seed pened Aiba e My cperes tale 
i ; er in 
ee et Nan were oe and & See porate in that same year was elected Vice-President. and 
“melodious. He was the father of 14 children. pee te the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s death, 
ee er teins clakter of New Keay County, |, tne emers to President Ptllnore aie aaa 
“ is ublishe: 
Mea pes Sep bore Peas bane i sa ee the collection. Filmore passed his’ last years in 
Episcopalian » : ete and pe Techies eae ee done eed 
“= ery. e was a nitarian. e was ancelior 0. 
Of her children, ‘Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, | the Universi*y of Buffalo from the time of its 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. | founding in 1846 until his death % 
Cooper. the tragedian, and she and her daughter. | the first Mrs. Fillmore, born In 1706, died in 
: ‘ 1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
White House. F . 
The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, side Lemuel ch ks of Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
. ¥. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. ¥., 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom-he married on | in a backwoods district, and continued to teach 
June 26, 1844, in New York City. She was born on | after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
Gerdiners island, negr Best Mampions er ci'the | Moisch Webra igsa” aied sei) 'wds the. White 
+ : = A Ear orn , 1e: was e 
family that held manorial rights on that island. | House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer. | Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 
legislator, became, in 1888,, President of William| The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married in 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died Jp | Albany. N rmichsel, bora in 1613, died in’ 1881, 
Tles y County, State, : ’ - rolin armic. , born in , die 
Another son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- ane a a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
_-gsincent under Gen, Robert By ee, Sieg 260g or: | SCO oF RES! Guat poe iumare no enilaren 
* 9 ’ i , = 4c. ny. e bore ilimore no c Tren. 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her ea yk ins Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
es est son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged | Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
Ey pcos, ie ea eh The second | on Friday, Get. 8, 1868, in Concord, NH. He first 
. Tyler_ was a . saw. the lig) sborough, N. H. e was a son 
_™james K. Polk, a Democrat, was born. in| of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
ee County, rydaee bee ae oe ere Hy = Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 
‘ashville, “9 , : ate. 
came from Franklin Pierce was graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
oe in ge! eee ee fn, Me ag Mie aa Ladies 
ampshire Legislature, in the U. S. House 0 
He was graduated at the university of North SE ee ee ee a tesstony Seek dior ane 
‘Carolina, practiced law. in Tennessee; served in the | eral in 1847, in the war with Mexico; elected 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of | Presigient in 1852. r 
‘Tennessee in 1839. Referred to as ‘‘Napoleon of the| After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
“Stump,” he was speaker of the House of Repre- | was*handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
sentatives from 1835 to 1839 and was chosen Presi- | notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
in 1844. He was a eee in er jeter an Se ee a oT ea pton, N. H., in 1806 
and was democr an ts. Pierce, RNa ee ; 
. died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse - 
Appleton, president of Bowdoin College, Of the 
planter near | children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
ucated in a| another. at the age of four, and the youngest, 
-Benjamin,.11 years of age,.was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
House receptions. jn a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 


originally was Pollock, and the en 
Treland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
- and surveyor, d his mother was Jane Knox, of 


Iredell County, N. C. 
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James Buchanan, @ Federalist, later 2 Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, in 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. cs 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; was graduated at Dick- 


inson College in 1809; practiced law; seryed in the 


Pennsylyania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
U. S. House of Representatives, from which he 
resigned in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
him Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the 
U. S. Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
became Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849\he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House. in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
a transcontinental trader, and lived in Mercers- 
burg, Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educatedin a Roman Catholic school 
jn Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
palian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
father when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home with her uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. a 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife. Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 
Hingham, Mass. i i: 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
1788), who had a son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
had a son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
of Abraham, the President. 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Pa.), was 
a@ carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church in Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
cousin, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
Joseph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
Lincoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
ae oa of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa., 


The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
was married has been deeded to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, 
Ind., and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, 
Ky. The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, 
Ky., from its original site in Beachland, Ky., on 
the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Washington 
County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick church, 
built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., now 
known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in Pioneer 
Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a shrine, 
on June 12, 1931. 

Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston, In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham's parents 
passed the rest of their lives. 

Research technicians of the National Park 
Service have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘funder the 
name of Berry & Lincoln,’ in New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
River from_ the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store in New 
Salem; served as an officer of volunteers in the 
Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster in ®New 


' Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 


1841; practiced law in Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
elected to the House of Representatives and served 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re- 
election to the U. S. Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
dent;.re-elected in 1864, 

President Lincoln was shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, at 
the performance of “Our American Cousin,” by 


es 


= : te 4 


John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the ne 

day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, ’ 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Fredericks- 
purg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime2 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A 

Atzerodt, and "Lewis Payne (Powell) were hang 
after trial. The-original plot was to assassin 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members’ 
of the Cabinet: one of the conspirators knifed th 

Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed= 


Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5,é 
1865, that the South be compensated for the lo: 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. Thi 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion, 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on Nov. 19, 1863. The great battle had 
been fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. . 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test 
whether that uation or any nation so conceived a: 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on @ 
We have come te 


The brave men, living and dead, who struggled! 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power * 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor: 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never ‘ 
forget what they did here. It is for us the liv: ’ 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work : 


and that government of the people, by the people, 


for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


Mrs. Lincoln, born in Lexington, Ky., in 1818 
died in 1882, was one of six children of Robert 


ioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Eliza Parker, By his second wife; Betsy Humphre a 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emille To: id | 
became the wife of Brig..Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, | 


of the Confederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 | 


1863, at the Battle of Chickamaugua. Lincoln and 
Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., we 
but they quarreled, and the marriage was post- | 
Poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination | 
Cone Be Pee os ea. ee e bitter attacks in 
: as for 
Sanatorium, or a e 1875 ina mental 
er Mrs. Lincoln's death her estate was ape 
praised at $77,555, of whi | 
Pola bons, which $72,000 was in U. BY 
e Lincoln children, William Wallace di ; 
1862, and Thomas (“‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward pa | 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on | 
Feb. 1, 1850... Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born in Springfield, Aug. 1, 1943, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary oer 
eae on WN Agere Marit ate Minister to. 
, and later 
of Bie pan Palace Car Co. ene Ae 
ober - Lincoln was found = 4 
26, 1926, in his home. Wancheatany vi. bed ae 
buried in the National Cemetery, in Arlington, Va 
across. the Potomac River from Washington. H¢ 
had turned over to the U. S. government more than 
el pa bi and from apiehem Lincoln, 
of state papers, pamphlets, and 
clippings—all to be kept sealed in the Tibrary'6 


+ ba 


re 


—— 
_ Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
‘on March 31, 1937, in Washington (Georgetown), 
Was a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
_ from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
_ Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 
Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
oy 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of eight years, and was chained to a table and 
@ pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after six years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. He was 3 Methodist. 

In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
’ forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
‘for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat ee eres on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman in Greene- 

ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 

_ the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the U.S. House of 

Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 

and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee, 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 
President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the Senate, 
which yoted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 
ee failed, and he was acquitted May 
| dn 1875 he was again elected to the Senate from 
‘Tennessee. 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
‘died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried in Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he. used as a tailor shop, has been 
pought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
‘tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. 

Mrs. Jo m, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated in 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 

ied Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
‘White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
‘after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville. 
she had three children. 


of cancer on Mt. 
“N. Y., July 23, 1885. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 
Hudson in New York City. 
He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon re- 
porting at the Military Academy at West, Point for 
“admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 
“fist of cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
‘Pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
‘on all officials records. — Ps 
U. S. Grant worked as a boy on_his father’s 
farm; was graduated in 1843 at the U. 8S. Military 
“Academy; served as an_ officer under Generals 
Eg 7 Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
TS with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer and 
estate dealer'in St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his 
father’s hatdware and leather store in Galena, Ill. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
yolunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Fort Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. .24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s ‘sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him Generali of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New 
York City bankers, but made another by writing 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The four-room 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasant, on 
the Ohio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati, has 
been restored, a part of the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederfck Dent 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New York 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 
1934, aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became 
the wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in the war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married in 


sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration. She 
died in Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, in Dela- 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He was graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice in Freemont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; seryed as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 
Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 

The votes of Louisiana, 
Florida being ins dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, five Repre- 
sentatives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of 
these States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was 
seated by a margin of one vote. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a Scot, 
who settled in 1680 in Windsor, Conn. Hayes 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joined 
the denomination. 


The Hayes papers and his library of Americana” 


are in Fremont in,the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddavghter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Ky. She refused to per- 
mit wine to be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853-1926); Webb C. peeraters cap 
Rutherford P. (1858-1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); 
George C. (1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. 
(1871-1923); Manning F. 1873-1874). . 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on_ his 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Noy. 19, 1831, died in 
Elberon, N. J., Sept.19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass, His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, in turn a descendent of Maturin 
Ballou, one of the co-proprietors of the Providence 
Colony. His father, Abram Garfield, was a native 
of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to the Ohio 
wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; was graduated in 
1856 at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of 
the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, O., admitted to the 
bar: in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
a Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War: resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman. 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July. 2, 1881, he was 

| gatatly shot in the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 


elected Governor of” 


the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a | 


South Carolina, and - 
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depct, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried in 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted~of murder 
and was hanged at the jail in Washington, June 
30, 1882. 

The assassination was linked to the ‘‘Half- 
Breed” quarrel in Republican politics in New York 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
pontine and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 
Senate. 

Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield 
papers are in Menior, O. He was a member of 
the Disciples Sect. : 

Mrs. Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and was 
born in 1832, and died in 1918. She and Garfield 
were schoolmates, and she became his wife when 
he was President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, 
O. Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 
of Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene. __ 

Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
tame President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
yelt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
a lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born in Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5. 1830, and died in New 
York City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
Rev. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an 
old New Hampshire family. 

He was graduated at Union College in 1848; 
taught school in Pownall, Vt., studied law in 


_New York City, helped organize in 1861 the New 


| York State 


litia, and when the Civil War began 
was appointed Quartermaster General and equipped 
State troops for service at the front; in_1871 was 
appointed Collector of the Port of New York, and 
served until 1878, when President Hayes removed 
him for political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried in 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs, Arthur, who died in 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, in Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 


- 1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 


The mistress of the White House in Arthur's 
‘Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born in Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died in Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from*Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
father, Richard’ Falley Cleveland, was_a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Caldwell. His mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter_of a merchant, of Irish 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was 
named after the Rey. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor in Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen’”’ 
while a lad in Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store in Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, in the New York City In- 
stitution for the Blind; made up a herd book for 
his uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder, in Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law in Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District. Attorney in 1865, but was_ elected 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 


-in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 


oe President; defeated in 1888; elected again 
n c 

Barly in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H, 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
Was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
in Princeton, and he was buried there. On the 
} ae of control of the Equitable Life Assurance 

ociety of New York, he was made a trustee. He 
wes yond of hunting and fishing and was a Pres- 

yterian. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland, in Buffalo. Her mother 


was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, was | 


married to the President in the White House in 
eRe and their second daughter was born there in 


893. 

Before the marriage, the mistress of the Execu- 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest sister 
Rose Blizabeth Cleveland Anolder sister, Margaret, 
born in Caldwell, Oct. 28, 1838, became the wife of 
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Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died in Todes 
March 5, 1932. : 

President Cleveland had five children, Rua 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Fran 
Grover. ; J 

Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 194 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeolo’ 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born - 
North Bend, ©., Aug. 20, 1833, and died in Indiaig 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended frem # 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of Jom 
Scott Harrison a son of President William Hen} 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is trac 
to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabe 
FP. Irwin.. ‘ 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; w 
graduated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted 
practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati; elected in 18 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raid 
volunteers and served as a Union General in @ 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in I. 
@ Member of the Mississippi River Commission; + 
1881 elected irom Indiana to the United Sts 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 - 
nominated but was defeated. 

Harrison was an elder _in the Presbyte 
Church in Indianapolis. He was short, sane 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp ey 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in Oxfo2 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 18 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miz 
University, later President of Oxford Seminaz 
She was a musician and painter, the first 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engin 
and journalist, was graduated at Lafayette (P?2 
College. Her daughter, Mary, married James 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died 
Oct. 28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Se 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harriss 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyy 
who died of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. && 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and i 
spent two years at the White House during W 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her in 
York City. By the second wife Harrison had ¢ 
child, Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 19 
she married James Blaine Walker, jr., a ez 
nephew of James G. Blaine. 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N.7 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish des¢e# 
but his ancestors lived long in Ireland befd 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was Willi. 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces in i 
O., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish li 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland Couns 

a 


McKinley was the seventh, of nine children. 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taug 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Cp) 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and pr: 
ticed in Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting 4 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to t 
House .of Representatives and served until 18 
except for a short time in 1884 when a coni 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elecs 
tn 1803; elected President in 1896; re-elected 


McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Le 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hide 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6; 1901, at the Pa! 
American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The Presid 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electit 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, in Auburn State Prison. | 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put. 
possession of George B. Cortelyou in New York Gi 

Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1a/ 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kaa 
erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schoa 
spent some time in Europe and was cashier in | 
father’s bank in Canton, Ohio, when she marrii 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in eat 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her }| 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, nevertl) 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompank 
her husband everywhere, and was with him 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. $ 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland. HE 
land, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherld! 
with his wife, Jannette), was born in New Yq 
City, ae ais ates fa in sleep in Oyster B 

De ey i 8, . He was H 
Roosevelt (1831-1878). F of the Bonu 


Collector of 4 
of the latter’s wife, Martha Bulloch deicunu 


Maj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. 
Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard, traveled 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York sti 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota rank 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New ¥ 
City in 1886: Police Commissioner; a’ member ; 
the National Civil Service Commission: Assists 
Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 18)7-May 10, 1898 


¥ 
| resigning to organize with S 
> urgeon Leonard Wood 
; ist U. S. Cava (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders), 
which served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War, and of which he became Colonel; elected 
‘Governor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
in 1900 and became President in 1901 on McKinley's 
_ assassination, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
+ .Y.; elected president in 1904; -hunted in 
Hast Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
the Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912: visited 
and explored South America, 1913-1914. He was 
the youngest President and the first to travel out- 
Recon. United States when he went to Panama 


Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Tait 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
when President Taft’s Attorney General charged 
the U: S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the 
Steel interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. 
When Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran 
against him as an independent candidate; the Re- 
Publican vote was split, and Wilson was elected 
president. 

He was an_ author, and fond of athletics. He 
Teceived the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 

He was shot and wounded in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oct. 14, 1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. He was buried in Oyster 
Bay. His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), 
born in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, in New York City. 
He was an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 

of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died in 
walew York City on Feb. 14, 1884. 

Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
1906, in the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
-qworth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
Benker of the House of Representatives, died at 
the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
Carow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
Ate Carow, of New York City. She was born in 


” By this union there were five children—Theodore 
jr., who was a Brigadier General in World War Il 
‘and who died at the age of 56 in Normandy, 
France, July 12, 1944; Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. 
Richard Derby), Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. 
The last named, an aviator in Europe in World 
War I was killed in action and was buried where 
he fell. Theodore, Jr., who served as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the World War, was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Harding and under Coolidge; 
yan unsuccessfully for Governor of New York State 
: 1924, and later was appointed Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and, in 1932, Governor General of the 
Philippines. : 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Alphonso 
Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Trey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
. Taft, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 
Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 


‘ermont. 
_ Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
pester, es eaedalye and then to Russia, under 

esiden ur. 
Taft was graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
pee at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
‘Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies, 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
‘U.S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
ol of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. 
U. S. Philippine Commission, 
-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
H at Rome with 


Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. : 
Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 

sity, 1913-1921 appointed Chief Justice United 
Biates ‘Supreme Ob 


train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
tary honors, in the National Cemetery, 


‘ington. f ~ 
Prat cotate was estimated at $350,000 personalty+ 
$125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He-was 
portly and affable. The Taft papers are in the 
brary of Congress. : 
Pie Rett, who died on MPL fcinnati, a daugh- 
81, was Helen Herron,-o neinnati, 2 - 
Sot dge John W: Herron and Harriet Collins. 
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She was one of eight children, a musician and a 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father 
was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. Mrs. 
Taft was an Episcopalian, f 

Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wife 
ae J. ee: a 2 apie at Bryn 

: er sons are Robert onso Taf 

Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. h pms 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born in 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
in Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster Ireland, who settled in Phila- 
deiphia 1807, and became a printer, marrying, 
in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
had come across the Atlantic in the same ship 
with him. 

Wilson was graduated at Princeton University, 


1879; in law at the University of Virginia in. 


1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence and 
oo economy at Princeton University, 1890- 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the cov- 
erent of the League of Nations. The treaty and 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senate. 
In campaigning in the West to arouse public 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was partly 
paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919. 

In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto 
signed by 39 senators warned him against locking 
the League of Nations covenant with the peace 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 for, 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, would 
have been enough to reject. The opposition was 
led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Massachusetts, 
William E. Borah of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of 
California. 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to him in 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, Washing- 
ton. His estate was-valued at more than $600,000. 
His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, to the Library 
of Congress. 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in_ 1860, was a sister of Prof. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev, S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
933, in Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in Europe and the United 


‘States, and was with him when he was stricken 


in the West. 

Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born in 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died in San Francisco, 
Aug. 2. 1923.. He was the son of Dr. George Tyron 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star in 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the paper, 
ee it shortly before His death. He was a 

aptist. 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 5 

The Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
was held ander Be ght eeewy. in Washington, 
beginning on Nov. I 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
. a He was buried in Marion. 
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Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. She left an estate estimated 
at $350,000. rp 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge. farmer and storekeeper (who died. aged 
80, in Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
J.-Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled in Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 4 

Coolidge was graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
admitted to practice law, 1897, in Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton. 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920: 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
sworn vy his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
family homestead, in Plymouth Notch, early 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a state officer-(Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a second oath was taken, on Aug. 17, before 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of e Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was elected 
President in 1924, for the full term. On retirement 
he: returned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 9, 
1933, at ‘‘The Beeches,” an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by hig wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
said he had suffered from indigestion. There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘“‘probably 
coronary thrombosis,’” which means that a blood 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried in Ply- 
mouth, Vt. He was a Congregationalist. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left™his estate to his wife. His 
papers are with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I, Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan, 3, 
i879, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
erat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge was grad- 
uated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, was graduated at Amherst College in 1928; 
and Calvin Collidge, jr., born in 1908, died in 
Washington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on 
Sept. 23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. 
John H. Trumbull of Connecticut.~ 

Herbert Clark Hoover, a Republican, was de- 
scended from Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, 
the Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settling in 
Pennsylvania, later ‘migrating to Maryland, and 
from there to North Carolina. His son, John 
Hoover, moved from North Carolina to Ohio. 
John Hoover's son, Jesse Hooyer (1799-1856), set- 
tled in West Branch, Iowa, 1854 


horn (1848-1883). 


Hoover’s ancestors were Quakers and such is 
he; his father was a blacksmith. Left an orphan 
in’ childhood, Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan 
on a farm in Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban 
Miles, Osage Indian Agent in Indian Territory, 
and then with a third uncle, John Minthorn in 
Newberg and Salem, Ore. 

Hoover’s education began in the public schools 
in West Branch, and in Oregon, and was fin- 
ished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
which he entered when it first opened in the fall 
of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and was 
graduated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou 
au daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, 

alif. 


As an undergraduate he worked upon the 
Arkansas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
and in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
thus engaged, in this country, Australia, Africa, 
Europe, and Asia. 

At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 
furtherance of the participation of foreign govern- 
ments in the celebration of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With 
the declaration of war he was made Chairman of 
the American Relief Committee at London, and 
subsequently was the head of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; U.S. Food Administrator, Aug. 
1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and various 
commissions. 

He was Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; served 
in_many other public capacities. 

Hoover in February 1938, was quoted as say- 
ing, in response to an: inquiry, that he did not 
take for his own personal use, any of the salary 


!and was re-elected in 1930. 
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paid him while he was President. Secreta 
Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of 
Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money ¥ 
to charities, part to supplemer: salaries of per: 
who worked under him and to whom the gove 
ment paid less than he thought they were wod 

Mrs. Hoover was born in Waterloo, lows, ,| 
March 29, 1875, died Jan. 7, 1944, daughter 
Charles D. Henry, a banker and man of mei 
who died in 1938. Because of the mother’s } 
health, the Henrys moved first to Whittier, in 
Angeles County, Calif., and then to Monterey, Sis 
state. Mrs. Hoover attended Stanford Univers 
went, ‘as a bride, in 1899, to China, and took 
with her husband in the defense of Tientsin ing 
Boxer outbreak of 1900. _ : 

The Hoovers had two children, Herbert che 
Allan. ‘The former is married, and has childs 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Hpiscopa. 
She and her husband were married in Monteres 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on» 
family estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east. 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, so! 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and & 
Delano, who died Sept. 7, 1941, and a @ 
descendant .in the eighth generation. of GC 
Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, who 
rived in New Amsterdam about 1649 from &¢ 
where in Holland and married Jannetje Sam 
They died in 1660, leaving five minor children, 
youngest of whom, Nicholas, baptized in 
Amsterdam in September, 1658, settled at Esa 
now Kingston, and there married Heyltje Ba 
sen. In 1690 he was back in New York wher 
became an Alderman, first in 1700, and agg 

15. 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus ( 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt § 
descended. z 4 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James ({ 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roo: 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate in E 
Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900) 9) 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904, 
attended Columbia Law School; took the Bar 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 191 
was elected as a Democrat to the N. Y. Senatez 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, anda 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a dele 
to the Democratic National Convention, in B 
More and supported the nomination of Wooe 
Wilson, who, in_ 1913, appointed him Assis 
Secretary of the Navy. He was in Europe on A 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there agai 
charge of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.- 
1919. He was an Episcopalian. 

At the Democratic National Convention in | 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nomir 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M.! 
of Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York nr 
the seconding speech for him. After his ¢ 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New — 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer hom 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken | 
infantile paralysis, which left him with h 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutcha 
walk with the use of canes and with steel bo) 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Va 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he establi 
the Foundation there to help sufferers with 
means to obtain treatment. He had been a te 
player and a swimmer. ac 

He was elected governor of New York in | 

3 He offered Aj 
E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, t 
National Convention in 1924, in New York 
where the nomination finally went to John 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 
at the Democratic National Convention at Hout 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, callingid 
the ‘“‘Happy Warrior.’’ The nomination wadu 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defew 
partly because, it was supposed, of the religious! 
ett cern as a Roman Catholic. ~ 

mith’s supporters threw his brown derb 
the ring, for the third time, at the National i 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a ple 
his political vindication. The nomination was } 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and be: 
of a combination of delegates formed by Wil ab 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woon 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. RR 
velt campaigned for the ‘‘Forgotten Man,’ am 
his first administration laid the foundation 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployey 
over the country, through public works ang 
direct relief. He was renominated, and re<e 
in 1936. He was renominated again in 19401 
elected—the first President to be chosen. ii 
‘ 


third time. be : 

On Aug. 14, 1941, President Roosevelt idi 
jointly with Prime Minister Winton a ih 
Great Britain, an eight-point statement of 
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oes for peace which became known as the Atlan- John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L 
\ Charter. Clark, of Nahant, Mass. They have two children, 
Haven, the older, and Anne, born Dec. 15, 1943. 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 
B. Dall, of N. ¥. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 
Sa 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 

~ Wa Olty. 

A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde 
Park, was deeded to the United States Government 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive's documents 
and manuscripts, Jncluding his personal papers as 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. 

_in 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So- 
ciety ot London sold to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
po.icy on the life of Roosevelt. 

Harry S Truman, who had been elected to the 
Vice Presidency, became President April 12, 1945, 
on the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He 
had been a member of the United States Senate, 
having been elected as a Democrat from Missouri 
on Nov. 6, 1934, and reelected on Nov. 5, 1940. His 
second term would have ended on Jan. 3, 1947. 
In the Senate, in June, 1944, just prior to his 
nomination for the Vice Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, he was chairman of 
the special committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of the National Defense Program. He also 
was a member of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the U. S. Civil Service System, and was 
on six other committees, including those dealing 
with appropriations, interstate commerce, and 
military affairs. In the inquiry dealing with ex- 
penditures in the national defense, excessive 
profits were charged to have been made by con- 
tractors, particularly in the construction of army 
camps. His speeches in the Senate did not rise 
to oratorical heights but were viewed as indicating 
a plain spoken man. That was his reputation, ac- 
cording to the correspondents in the press gal- 
lery. He had no legislative experience before go- 
ing to Washington. Back in 1924 he had served 
for two years as a judge in the Jackson County 
(Mo.) Court. He was defeated for reelection, al- 
though he was under the political sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of Missouri. 
Later, Truman was elected presiding judge of the 
court, which had supervision of the spending of 
$60,000,000 for road construction. This was his 
first step toward governmental and administrative 
functions. - 

He was a student at the Field Artillery School 
(Fort Sill), Okla., 1917-18, and served as a Cap- 
tain, Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, U..S. Army, 
in World War I; was in combat at St. Mihiel, in- 
cluding service under fire. He has been a Colonel, 


bent agencies. Field Artillery, U. S. Army Reserve Corps since 
Mrs. Roosevelt—Before her marriage, on March | i997 He had joined the Missouri National Guard 


1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of as early as 1905 and had tried to enter West 

li, N. Y., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 4 

Py oe brother ey President ‘Theo dore Roosevelt. ane but was turned down because of bad eye 
A velt was born in New Yor ; 3 aes id 

[684. She was educated in private schools and alphabetical oruament—was born May’ & 1884, eq 

degree of D. H. L. by Pp 4 ? 

given the none aee 1999. Shé taught in «| 2 14rm near Lamar, Mo.; the son of John Ander- 

a > at egg og dnd bas been Setive in| 80 and Martha Ellen (Young) Truman. His 

Educational, sociological and political affairs, and Brig crandiather’ wae Andere Ghee ore 

made many speeches. She was Gnancial chair | his wafe’s grandfather was Solomon Young. The 

of ithe woman's division of the New wmter | President's middle initial was no memorial to 

ee eduscrs Pamenasthen! es charge of Women’s | either Shippe_ or Parterh peat Bt an anonymous 

vities, Democratic National Campaign commit- een ta, taken, tag Gane Baie once ae 

1928, and vice-president of the New York State eepouen Waste Src ie renee? , 
esofy Women Voters. She plays ihe as team President Truman attended the tripartite con- 
ees- ” | ference in the Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, Germany, ~ 

July 17-Aug. 2, 1945, which established a Council 

of Foreign Ministers, representing the United 

States, Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, France and China. The Council was 

established to continue the necessary work for the 


eace settlement and to take up other matters 
Beno Psnols placed 3 bong ai eee eer Foased to it from time to time by the Govern- 


ments composing it. 

mally made a eriber it ee Ny cetera ee Ts. Treman—The ‘Congressional Directory for 
: ie en ine See ‘ils.”’ . | 1945 states, briefly, that Mr. Truman married Bess 
protection on your many trails.’’ Mrs. Roose ’ U6 1619, 7au@ they BAGe ete 

el 1944. made a good will tour by plane, of | Wallace on June 28, , ey e a daug 
ea American Republics in South America | ter Mary Margaret. The publication “Current 
fhe West indies Blopeari” 1or Apes, nage nak Mea 

j . | man is one year ; 

: piopecy cits te eM Dh pared Pass arene would imdieate that she was born in 1885. She had 
a eerie June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, | been a child playmate of Harry Truman in Grand 
Bro Kline Muss., who divorced him in March, | View, just outside Kansas City, Mo., and as they 
70On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Rom- | grew up they studied together and played the 
e mneresa Schneider, ‘who had been his nurse plate together, Sa oe guaanslise profi: 

n 5 cient, During : 
Se ied Beene oad, Miss Elizabeth B | couple lived in a small inexpensive apartment in 
ack of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, | Washington and entertained in a modest way. a 
33% “married, July 29. 1933, Ruth Josephine |: Mrs. Truman, after her husband succeeded te 
oeins of Fort Worth, Tex. She got a divorce, | the Presidency, at once emerged from a com- 
i] 1944, at Fort Worth, Tex., receiving oy als ae peleea ie ite eee ete Bee may 
SS tee am aa be 2 She Followed the custom of Mrs. Roosevelt in 


ng press conferences, and made a considerable 
ee accent of the furniture, carpets, curtains, 


_ On Dec. 8, 1941, he appeared before a joint 
Session of Congress and asked for a declaration 
| Of war against Japan. 

~The President and Churchill closed in Casa- 
- Blanca, in French Morocco a 10-day conference 
ending on Jan. 24, 1943, in which they mapped a 
United Nations offensive aimed at what the Pres- 
ident called the ‘‘unconditional surrender” of the 
Axis powers. 

The President and Churchill closed on Aug. 
24, 1943, the Anglo-American War Conference at 
Quebec, Canada. 

‘The President, Roosevelt and Generalissimo 

ang Kai-shek held a four-day conference in 
North Africa, ending Nov. 26, 1943, at which an 
agreement was reached on future military opera- 
tions against Japan. 

At Tehran, Iran (Persia), at a conference, Nov. 
26-Dec. 1, 1943, the President, Churchill and 
Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia, agreed to ‘‘work 
Beretber in the war and in the peace that will 
‘ollow.’’ 

At Pearl Harbor, July 26, 1944, Roosevelt 
sbegan a three-day conference with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Southwest Pacific Allied Commander, 
and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet. While there he reviewed the 


ps. 
_ On Aug. 3, 1944, the President visited an Aleutian 
islands base. He returned to the United States at 
Bremerton, Wash., Aug. 12. 
Noy. 7, 1944, Roosevelt was elected to 
a eg i as President; he was inaugurated 
an. A < 
f On Feb. 4, 1945, he conferred at Yalta in the 
primea, with Mr. Churchill and Stalin. He 
i then in broken health. On his return to 
)Washington (March 1, 1945) he appeared before 
@ joint session of Congress and made a report on 
Yalta Conference. Soon thereafter he went 
Warm Springs, Ga, where, on April 12, 1945, 
‘died at the age of 63. He had been stricken 
@ cerebral hemorrhage, passing from uncon- 
Sciousness to death on the 83rd day of his fourth 
term. No member of the family was present in 
Warm Springs at the time of death, so unexpected 
Was it. He had complained of a “‘terrible head- 
ache’ to an artist who was sketching his por- 
trait, then became unconscious. The body was 
waken to the White House, where, on April 14, 
funeral services were held. The body then was 
aken by special train to the Roosevelt estate in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and there buried in the hedge- 
enclosed garden, in the presence of members of 
he family, the Supreme Court, members of Con- 
gress, the diplomatic corps and heads of govern- 


he first of a series of wooden barges to be 
Boned by the Camden Shipbuilding and Ma- 
Railways Corporation. Princess Watawaso of 


= 


paintings and pianos in the White House. She 
took up her place as the official hostess to the diplo- 
mats, statesmen and plain folks who call at the 
executive mansion. ‘ 

Mrs. Truman and her daughter are Episco- 
palians. Her husband is a Baptist. Mrs. Truman 
served as one of the new President’s secretaries 


| when he was Senator. 


Her salary for the finde | 
few years of his term of office was $2,400 and: 
later was increased to $4,500. When Mr. Truman, , 
then a Senator, was asked about her duties, 
he replied: ‘“‘She is my chief adviser. I never 
write a speech without going over it with her. 
I have to, because I have so much to do, and f 


never make any decisions unless she is in on them,” 


The White House 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
West terraces, and the Executive’ Office. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an.entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and 4 
few small offices for members of the household staff. 

The East Wing is a 3-story structure about 156 
feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of the 
East Terrace. It was erected after the declaration 
of war in 1942 to provide additional office space. It 
is the main entrance for the public and for all 
social functions held in the White House. The oil 
portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of President An- 
drew Jackson, was hung in the new east wing on 
April 15, 1943: 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President’s secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office. ‘ 

The White House was closed to the public (Oct. 
1, 1946) to permit extensive repairs. 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 

uilding are constructed of light gray sandstone 
rom quarries on AquiasCreek, Virginia, and were 
Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. eer, 

The White House was the first public building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 
been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens and officials. 
which did not, however. include President Wash- 
ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city, and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban. a native of Ireland 
who had resided for some years in Charleston. 
South Carolina. 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
P 3 the East Room, had not been completed at that 

me. 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
In during December, 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 

The East Room—The walls of this room are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled: the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set inthe waNs 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., , 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 

John Carver Richard Warren, 


William Bradford, John Howland, 
Edward Winslow, 


2 Stephen Ne daa P 
William Brewster, Edward Tilly, 
Isaac Allerton, John Tilly, 


Myles Standish, 
John Alden, 
Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin. 
William Mullins, 
William White 


Francis Cooke, 
Thomas Rogers, 
Thomas Tinker, 
John Rigdale, 
Edward ller, 


The Mayflower Pact 


are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers,s 
sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’ss 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the roomm 


having been purchased in England. 

The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is ccn+ 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions § 
The wall covering above the white enameled wains 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble. and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats - presenting 
their credentials. and guests at State dinners ang 
receptions. a 

The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting: 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask& 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

The State Dining Room is used for all large 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are on 
paneled and carved oak, and the window curtain 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, i 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece; is o 
ect and the chandelier and wall branches ar@ 
silver. f 

An Air Raid Shelter, built under the Whit 
House to protect President Roosevelt and his fams 
ily, was begun on Jan. 2, 1942, and was com 
pleted in 3 months, at a cost of about $65,000M 
The architect was Lorenzo Winslow. There wa 
also dug a tunnel from the White House to tha 
Treasury Building. Both the shelters, said by iti 
designer to be capable of resisting a direct hik 
from a 500-pound bomb, and perhaps a 1,000 
pounder, and the tunnel are entered by way OM 
the basement from the east wing of the Whit! 

They are not connected directly. =| 


around the grounds and outside the iron fence 
The soldier guards and gunners were removec 
however, many months ago. d 

The tunnel was begun a few days after t 
Japanese attacked Hawaii, Dec. 7, 1941. M 
Roosevelt never entered the tunnel or participate 
in any of the White House air raid drills, Jon# 
since suspended, but was said to have inspecte 
the shelter on one occasion. 

The shelter is a concrete room 40 feet by 4 
with a 9-foot concrete ceiling. Floor and wal 
are 7 feet thick. soni 


with a Diesel engine to provide emergency. powe 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and 1 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame sud 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, -const: 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall 
thought most meet and convenient for the gene1 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise 4 
due submission and obedience. Fi 
In witness whereof we haye hereunder su 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of Novembe 
Nov. 21 new style calendar), in ) 
the rei of our eves Lord, King James 
an al 


of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620: 
John Turner, Edm M: 

Francis Eaton, Beton Scone 
James Chilton, Richard Britteridge, 
John Crackston, rge Soule : 
John Billington: Richard Clarke, 


Moses Fletcher, 
John Goodman 
Degory Prist, 
Thomas Williams, 
Gilbert Winslow. 


Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, ~ 
Thomas my 


* ? 
* 
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_ CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES | 
ee Arranged in order eir succession to the Presidency) Saat 


eee Secretaries of State 


ae ‘ 
__The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
| had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
| Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September. 
9, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. ; oh 
‘Phe Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 
‘to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the United States and with the repre- 3 
» sentatives of foreien powers accredied to the United States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. = : om 


z 


Cabinet Officers aoe. pothted Presidents Cabinet Officers dere one - a 


_ Presidents 


Washingtom. |John Jay........... Johnson...... sf ot Leen 
? -+|Thomas Jefferson... . Grant. ....... Elihu B. Washburne. |IIl....} 1869 
, ..j|Edmund Randolph. . eats Hamilton Fish. ..... N. ¥..] 1869 
.|Timothy Pickering... FIOVOR, 6.5 Ss William M. Evarts...| ‘** .. 1877 
J. Adams.... # J Garfield. .....|James G. Blaine.....|/Me....] ©1881. 
5 eres jJohn Marshall...... “ars 1800 jj Arthur....... = bad Sobers ee ka toul 
= Ry Sema 25 F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N.J...| 1881. 
«...-|Robert Smith....... es Cleveland ....|Thomas F. Bayard... |Del... 1885. 
...».|James Monroe...... = B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine...,.|Me....| 1889 
a « --|John W. Foster...../Ind...} 1892 
Ee eP a iN | -< Po Cleveland... .| Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ill....| 1893 
a a M .-..|Richard Olney......|Mass.,J 1895 
ee Edward Livingston. - McKinley ....|John Sherman......|Ohio..| 1897 
-ee---|Louis McLane...... a ..-.| William R. Day.... ns 1898 
.-|John Forsyth...... = oesa/JODN Hay... 20 ¢ . 1898 
KC. ey T. Roosevelt. <F 1901 
Daniel Webster..... ™ «|Elihu Root... ihe 1905 
“ i -|Robert Bacon....... 1909 
are... -C. (22) eee Philander C. Knox... ---f 1909 4 
a Wilson....... William J. Bryan....|/Neb...} 1913 
an Ee ee Robert Lansing..... N.Y.  10lan 
Pa5% pate ae tne ad Bainbridge Colby....| “* .. 920 
.|John M. Clayton... . me tte _ Haraine. so eae Charles E. Hugnes...| ‘* .. pes 
.|Daniel Webster. .... Be ‘oolidge..... pid oll 
..|Edward Everett..... a a es E Bins 6 oe B. Ralloges, oh pie 1S 
ef m L, Marcy...|N. Y.. OOVEer...... en " mson...|N. ¥.. L929 
lewis G tate ..|Mich. F.D. Roosevelt Sondalt Wall oe Tenn.| 1933 
..|Jeremiah S. Black... asittd } «"....|B. R. Stettinius, Ir. ./Va....|° 1944 
.|William H. Seward. .|N. i] Truman..... James F. Byrnes... .|S oo hecu at 


& Secretaries of the Treasury ie 

» t d Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
f gone Secomint Geasureré of the United Colonies.’”’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July ‘7, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
‘Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, Dy 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Washington.. |Alexander Hamilton..|N. .Y¥.| . 1789 }|Lfncoln...... Hugh McCulluch.. . 
Westy ..|Oliver Wolcott Jr. ...|/Ct.... 1795 ||Johnson 
2: 2 3 . |George 8. Boutwell 


.|Mass..| 1801 han) .|Wm. A. Richardson. . 

“s 1801 > .|Benjamin H. Bristow. 
Lot M. Morrill. ..... Me 
Se ated John Sherman....... 
Sipiera'e Wiliam Windom. ... 
Bene, Charles J. Folger.... - 
plnige ote Walter Q. Gresham... 
BELT Yn OO reese. 8 Hugh McCulloch. ... 
1829 ||/Cleveland....|Daniel Manning..... 
Z ....|Cnaries 8, fairchiid. . 
1833 ||8. Harrison..|Wilfam Windom... 

= Charles Foster... 


1834 ||Cleveland. ...|John G. Carlisle. .... 
1837 ||/McKinley. ...|Lyman J. Gage...... IL 
1841 {|T. Roosevelt..f 5 aw atece 
1841 s . |Leslie M. Shaw...... 


ters 23 want . |George B. Cortelyou.. 
oe ..|Franklin MacVeagh. 


...|Tbomas Cotwip 


_.....|/Ky....] 1853 ||Coolidge A 
nan... Fs Gopb ‘|Ga....| 1857 ||Hoover . - nae 
1860 2 gden L, Mills. ..... 


etic ©! 
1861 ||F.D.Roosevelt| William, H. Woodin. . 
fe Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


. Fred M. Vinson ..... 


- 


on..|Henry Knox........ 7) 4789 
ee Henry iy Diekaring re a 1 8 2 Jobn A. Rawlins. 
ye cc imme’ Iie aA Bae William W. Belin 


Samuel Dexter . 
ety Dearborn. 
2 


‘ 


x 


DAs Ge . 


3 = esin | pal 

Presidents Cabinet Officers parte sa eeed Presidents | Cabinet Officers ee ces pointed. 
pr ats area William Eustis. ....-. 1909 ||Hayes.. .|George W. McCarry.” * 1877, 

..-|John Armstrong... .- 1813 Daas Aiexander Ramsey .. Mina. 187! 
e .|James Monroe...... 1814 ||Garfield Robert T. Lincoln... -|T... . 1881 
iy .| William H. Grawtord: 1815 ||Arthur.. = ed 1881 
Monroe..... Geo. Graham (ad. in) 1817 ||Cleveland....| William C. Endicott. .|Mass. 1885 
Tae ae John C. aE AS ree 1817 ||B. Harrison. .| Redfield Proctor... .. Ve....| 1889 
J. Q. ee James Barbour. 1825. * ..|Stephen B. Blkins....]W.Va.| 1891 
= .|Peter B. enue: 1828 ||Cleveland....| Daniel 8. Lamont. . LIN. Y..| 1893 
Jackson. .... John H, Eaton..... 1829 ||McKinley.. .|Russel A. Alger...... Mich 1897 
ee ees Lewis Cass.......... 1831 F . Elibu Root........ 3|N:, 1899 
Cee ees Benjamin F, Butler . 837° ||To Roosevelt.|° “Soe: .. tame 1901 
Van Buren. . .|Joel R. Poinsett..... |S 1837 ae .| William H. Taft..... Ohio. | 1904 
W.H.Harrison|Jonn Bell........... 1841 a -|Luke E. Wright...... Tenn.| 1908 
VIE osc oa John C. Spencer... . - 1841 |/Taft.....1..|Jacob M. Dickinson..| ~~ 1909 
tag ry ofan. James M. Porter..... aie 1843 SS NE STe oneim oes _|Henry L. Stimson... .|N. ¥...} 1911 
i ie Sea William Wilkins..... st 1844 || Wilson.....- Lindley M arriggns N.J...] 1913 
BOT B eC oe sa), William L. Marcy....|N. ¥.. 1845 mes ES Newton D. Baker.....|/Ohig..| 1916 
SAVIOR. ¢)<.<'<'0 George W. Crawford.|}Ga....} 1849 ||Harding..... John W. Weeks...... | 192% 
Fillmore..... Charles M, Conrad...jLa.... 850 Nana > Rc: . w 1923 
Pierce: . .%.-'. Jefferson Davis...... Miss..| 1853 .. |/Dwight F. Davis. 1925 
Buchanan. ..|John B. Floyd....... Widiw 857 . |James W. Good.. 3 1929 
S .|Joseph Holt......... 1 a ee 1861 Patrick J. Hurley a :-| 1929 
Lincoln. Simon Cameron. .... Pa....| 1861 || ¥.D.Roosevelt| George H. Derny Assy 1933 
ee Edwin M. Stanton. . .|Ohio. 1862 Harry H. Woodring Kan.. 1936 
Johnson a3 iy > 1865 «© **" T|)Benry L. ‘Stimson..../N. Y..| 1940 
s -S. Grant (ad. in.) ..1T 1867 !iTruman Robert P. Patterson. .|N. Y.. 


Attorneys-General 


The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of the > 


Cabinet in“4814. 


Washington.....{/Edmund RandolphjVa.... 
= .|William Bradford. |Pa. 
.|Charles 


‘|Lev! Lincoln..... Mass.. 
.|John Breckenridge| Ky... . 
.|\ Cesar A. Rodnev. Del.. 3 


: =} William Pinkney. . Md... 
r Richard Rush. -|Pa.. a 


12} William — wirt....|Val..: 


‘|John MeP. Berrien Ga... ae 
Roger B. Taney. 


‘|Felix Grundy... 
Henry D. Gilpin: | ot at aes 
J. Crittenden| Ky 


yn. .| John 


.|Isaae Toucey. . Ct.. 

‘|Reverdy Johnson.|Md..- 

..|John J. Crittenden} Ky.. 

+i ]/Caleb “Cushing... .|Mass. 
.|Jeremiah S. B 

Edwin M. Stanton} **.... 


Linco... 2.5 Edward Bates.. Dae 

* acento Speed..... Ky.. 
Johnson.. 5 Ky.. 
Johnson,...... ‘| Henry Stanbery. . Ohio. | 


* Postmasters-General H 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1945 


Benjamia ¥. Butler N: ee 3 


Washington ap-- 


.|Willlam M, Evarts|N. Y.: 


1789 |{Johnson : 
.|Ebenezer R. Hoar|Mass.. 


1794 |] Grant. 


1795 .|Amos T:. Akerman/Ga..,.} 1870 
1797 :!/George H. Williams|Ore..:| 187% 
1801 “  eeees-.»|EGwards;Pierrepont|N. Y..| 1875 
1805  acacneseee Alphonso Taft...|Ohio..| 1876 
1807 VOR 2. Sede b Charles Devens..|Mass..| 1877 
1809 || Garfield........ Wayne MacVeagh./Pa....| 1881 
1811 Arthur....5.... 1881 
1814 ay as hae Win are Benj. H. Bre oe, 1881 
1817 || Cleveland......./August H. Garland|Ark. 1885 
1817 Sie ee eee Wim. H. H. Miller/Ind. 1889 
1825 || Cleveland...... ce; 1893 
1829 1895 
et MeKinley.. Fat 
3 3 wie ss 898 — 
SH .|Philander C. ae Pa. ded ia 
901 
1840 ‘|William H. Moody Mass.. 1904 
1841 ..|Chas. J. Bonaparte|Md. . 1906 
1841 :|Geo. E.Wickersham|N. Y. 1909 
1841 ‘|J. C. MeReynolds|Tenn.| 1913 | 
1843” .|Thomas E. Gregory|Tex...} 1914 
845 .|A. M. Palmer....j/Penn.| 1919 
138 .|H. M. Daugherty’ Ohio. . 1921 
3 = ve} 1923 
1849 ..|Harlan F. Stone..|N. ¥..| 1924 
1850 .|John G, Sargent..|Vt.. 1925 
1853 Wm. D. Mitchell.|Minn.| 1929 
1857 ..| Homers, che Ct....] 293m 
1860 Frank Murphy....|/Mich..| 1939 
1861 Robt. H. Jagkson. . .|N. ¥,.] 1940 _ 
1864 Francis Biddle.....|/Pa....| 1941 
1865 Tom C, Clark..... Tex...| 1945 
1866 L 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, I pnd ge race General for 


Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 
Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 17 

elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year: On his sailing later for France as oné 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as 6 
The Postmasier-Genéral wae made © member of the atime Manon OF Teast aa 

e a member o. e Cabine 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. Saas Ty * 


Congress created the 


branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 178 
General on Sept. 26. 


Washington ....|Samuel Osgood.. Mass.. 
a Timothy Pickering Ss 
ue Josepb Habersham Ga. a 
J. Adams,...... . Fi 
Jefferson, ...... re 'G paces 
eee dataipiedsis deon Granger . -|Ct.. 
Madison....... A 
. F -|Return J. Melgs jr Ohio. 4 
Monroe ........ ie 
Pies Wnalaigla's «x John MeLean aos a 
‘| Wijliam 3 eer 
Amos Kendall. 


John M. Niles. . 
wane - Harrisot n.| Francis Granger.: 


..|Charles A. Wickliff Ky. 
ox Thomas L. James . NT. 


Boric :.'Don M, Dickinson.'Mick, 


The Second Gontinenta 


.|Jacob Collamer: :<|Vt. 


1795 ‘..|Nathan K. Hall. -|N. Y¥.; 
1797 ..|SamueiD. Hubbard|Ct. . ; | 
1801 ....|James Campbell.. .|Pa.. 


-|Aaron V. Brown... Tenn. 


.|/ Alex. W. baaanit: Wis. a 
John A. J. Creswell|Md.. . 
James W. Marshall|Va. ... 
Marshal bs ele a ole) is 


GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. ¥-.. 
George vonL.Meyer nas 
F, H. ae 


States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1946 


? 
a oe 


Presidents 


Barry 8S. New..... ind 


Walter F. Brown. .| Ohio. 
-|James A. Farley,,,|N. ¥. 

Frank C. Walker. .|P. 

Robt E, Hannegan|Mo 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made th tary : : 
mémber of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part ‘May rear ’ 5 


-)ben jamin Stoddert.. . Mi 


‘1 |Smith Thompson... . 
.. |Samuel L. Southard.. 


:1]John Branch 
.- | Levi Woodbury 
-»+|Mahlon Dickerson.. . 


:. 1 |James K. Paulding... 
George E, Badger... . 


Abel P. Upshur. 
David Henshaw 


jt) Re 

‘ Preston. . 

.| William A. Graham.. |N. 
John P. Kennedy.... nese 
James C. Dobbin.~..|N.C 

-. |Isaac Toucey........ tice 
Gideon Welles. 


= 


George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., was appointed 
ee first Secretary of the Navy, May 3, 1798, and 


Richard W.Thompson 
Nathan Goff Jr. 
William H. Hunt. :-: 


William E. Chandler 

William C. Whitney . 
B. Harrison. .|Benjamin F. Tracy.. 
Cleveland ....|Hilary A. Herbert... 
MeKinley..../John D Long 


.| William H. Moody... 
Paul Morton..... 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Victor H. Metcalf... 
Truman H. Newberry 
George von L. Meyer 
as .|Josephus Daniels....|N. C 
Harding Edwin Denby oleceataene 


Coolidge..... 
z Curtis D. Wilbur.... 
CharlesFrancisAdams 
Claude A. Swanson. . 


ere confirmed by the Senate, but declined the 


office. ae 


Secretaries of the Interior ; 
_ The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary 


made a member of the Cabinet. 


:|Zachariah Chandler |} 
Carl Schurz 
Sam. J. Kirkwood 


Henry M. Teller. . 
.|Lueius Q. C. ar}! 
. William F. Vilas. - 


,@ 


B. Harrison.... 
Cleveland. 


James R, Garfield. |Oh 
Rich. A. Ballinger) Wash. 
Walter L. Fisher. .|ill.... 
Franklin K. Lane.|Cal 
John B, Payne...|Va. 
.--|Albert; B. Fall....|N. 
-«....+|Hubert Work Uy 
Coolidge. Md a wieate 
A O, West. 


Hoover 
D. Roosevelt.|Harold L Ickes. . 


F 
Truman 
& Julius A. Krug.... 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


joner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabin 


‘The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its ae 


arrison. .| Jeremiah M. Rusk... 
_..|J. Sterling Morton... 


at ae ee 


+ Secretaries of 


W. M., Jardine. 
Arthur M. Hyd 
t|Henry A. Wallace 
Claude R. Wickard . . 
Clinton P. Anderson. N. M.. 


Commerce and Labor 


. The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by ae of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 


Made a membe- of the Cabinet. This Department was div: 


ed by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


Roosevelt. ..|Geo. B. eek: aa 1 
; Roosevelt. ..| Victor H. Metecalf./Cal...| 1 
Secretaries of Commerce 
William C. Redfield) N. 
Josh. W. Alexander|Mo 
Herpert C. Hoover Cal 


se eee 


. HE D. Roosevelt.| frances Perkins. . 
|| Trum: 


.| Oscar S. Straus... 
Charles Nagel..-,. 
' Secretaries of Labor 
Wilson........) William B. Wilson. rie 


| Harding.......|James J. Davis... 


Cope de’ atx = So eee 
OOVET. 2. e108 isla 
we ...| William N. Doak,..|Va.... 

N. Y. 


an........,|L.B.Schwellenbach|Wash. 


1945 


; - 
o) eoor 
SOT SA igh 


Cabinet Officers Pans cointad ts, 


Pe) 


oe. 


16)Andrew Jobnson 


Name Birthplace Yr. |dence| ified | tics 
ijJohn Adams.......- Quincy, Mass......... 1735|Mass..| 1789 |Fed...|Quiney, Mass.....- {1826 
2|\Thomas Jefferson. . .|Shadwell, Va........- 1743|Va. ...| 1797 |Rep...|Monticello, Va.....- 1826 
3|Aaron Burr.......-- Newark, N.J........ 1756|N. Y..| 1801 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y.. 1836 
4\George Clinton..... Mister Co., Ne Yeocus= 1739| * .,.| 1805 |Rep...|Washington, D. C...|1812 
5|Elbridge Gerry..... Marblehead, Mass... .|1744|Mass..| 1813 |Rep... ke .. -/1814 
6| Daniel D. Tompkins .|Scarsdale, N. Y.......|1774|N. Y-.| 1817 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y..]/1825 


7\*Jonn C, Calhoun, . .|Abbeville, 8S. C.......|17 


8|Martin Van Buren. _|Kinderhook, N. ¥....|1782|N. ¥..| 1833 |Dem. . 


9|/Richard M. Johnson .| Louisville, Ky........ 


-10|John Tyler......... Greenway, Va.......- 


11|George M. Dallas. . .|Philadelphia, Pa...... 
12|Millard Fillmore~ ...|Summerhill, N. Y..... 
13] William R. King... .|Sampson Co., N. C 
14\John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, K 
15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me.... 


“17|Schuyler Colfax. New York City -.-|Mankato, Minn..... 
18|Henry Wilson.... Farmington, N. H. ...| Washington, D. C...|1875 
19| William A. Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y........ 1819|N. Y..}| 1877 |Rep...|Malone, N. Y...... .|1887 
20|\Chester A. Arthur...|Fairfield, Vt.....-...-. 1830} ‘* ..| 1881 |Rep...|New York City.N. Y..|1886 
21|Thos. A. Hendricks..|Muskingum: Co., Ohio|1819|Ind...| 1885 |Dem. .|[ndianapolis, Ind... .|1885 
22|Levi P: Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y..| 1889 }Rep...|Rhinebeck, N. Y... -|1920 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky.....]1835/Ill....]| 1893 |Dem. .}Chieago, Ill......... 914 
24\Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... .|1844|N. J...| 1897 |Rep Paterson, N. J...... 1899 


25|Theodore Roosevelt.|New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. Y¥..| 1901 |Rep... 
26|Chas, W. Fairbanks. | Unionville Centre, Ohio|1852)Ind. ..}| 1905 |Rep... 

1855|N. Y..| 1909 |Rep...|Utica, N. ¥ 
28|Thos. R, Marshall..:|No. Manchester, Ind..|}#854/Ind. ..| 1913 |}Dem.. 


27\|James S, Sherman,..|Utica, N. Y 


29|Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt........ 1 


30|Charles G. Dawes. . _|Marietta, Ohio......- 1865|Il....| 1925 


United States—Vice-Presidents; Speakers; Forms of Address 


Resi- {Quai-{ Poli- 


Washington, D. C...}1850) 
Kinderhook, N. Y... ah 


Oyster Bay, N. ¥.. .]1919 
tndianapolis, Ind... . cao 


Washington, D. C.. ./1925) 
-|Northampton, Mass, .| 1933) 


31)Charles Curtis....... Topeka, Kan......:.. 1860/Kan. .| 1929 

32| John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex.. .|1869|/Tex...| 1933 

33|/Henry Agard Wallace| Adair County, Ia..... 1888/lowa. .| 1941 5 
34)Harry S Truman ...|Lamar, Mo.......... 1884) Mo...) 1945 < 4 


(*) Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate- (Dec. 12, 1832) to fill vacane 


caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


Name State; Time Name State; Time Name State, Time 
F. A. Muhlenburg|Pa. ..|1789-1791||James K. Polk. ..|Ter...|1835-1839|| Joseph W. K . ...|1881-1883% 
J. Trumbull... .. Ct. | .|1791-1793||R. M. T. Hunter.|Wa. . .|1839-1841 John G. Ganlisle. Ry Eee 
Pn Sone 5" aoe Tea on wales ee: 1841-1843|| Thomas B. Reed. Me.. .| 1889-1891 
onathan Dayton N. 95- n W. Jones...|Va. .:|1843- “a x 
Theo Sedgwick." |Maa.|1799-1801||Jobn W. Davis...\Tmd. -|184s-1847|| Phere eh, nl |e “|S od 1 8aRE 
Nathaniel Macon!N. C./1801-1807||R. C. Winthrop..|Mas. |1847-1849 


Joseph B. Varnum Mas. |1807-1811|| Howell Cobb.... 


“Henry Clay..... Ky...|1811-1814||Linn Boyd...... 
Langdon Cheves. |S. C./1814-1815}|N. P. Banks..... 
Henry Clay..... Ky.. 


Henry Clay...... K 


.|1815-1820}|James L. Orr... .}S. C.}1857-1859 
_ John W. Taylor..|N. Y¥.|1820-1821!; Wm. Pennington.|N. J./1860-1861 
Philip P. Barbour|Va. ..|1821-1823//Galusha A. Grow|Pa. .. 
y...|1823-1825)| Schuyler Colfax ..|Ind. .| 1863-1869 

sohn W. Taylor.. \N. ¥.|}1825-1827|; James G. Blaine..|Me.. 
.|1827-1834/} Miehael C. Kerr.|Ind. . 
SF, Ten..|1834-1835/|Samuel J. Randall|Pa. ..|1876-1881 


D. B. Henderson.|Ia.. . .|1899-1 


Thomas B. Reed.|/Me..,. eet | 
Ga... |1849-1851 
+» -/ 1851-1855 
as. [1856-1857 
John N. Garner. .|Tex. .|1 
Henry T. Rainey. |1l. . .| 1933-1934: 
Joseph W. Byrns.|Ten. | 1935-1936; 
Wi. B. Bankhead] Ala. |1936-1940. 
ain Rayburn. ...|/Tex..)1941....,. 


=| 


1861-1863 


1869-1875 
1875-1876 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank | 


The President of the United States is usually, 
and properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’’; in 
writing to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’ is good 
usage, and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President, if the writer 
is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
wise the chief executive to be addressed more 
formally—‘‘The President, The White House’’ or 
‘The Honorable Harry _ Truman, President 
of the United States."’ All diplomatic letters from 
foreign sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.”’ 
The use of ‘‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 


’ officials is not in accord with American custom, 


A member of the American Cabinet may be 
addressed as ‘‘My dear Mr. Secretary’; the head 
of a bureau may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Commissioner."’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
may, be addressed as “‘My dear Senator (so and 
so)’, or ‘“‘My dear Senator.’’ A member of the 
lower branch may be written to as ‘My, dear Mr. 
(so and so).”’ 

The salutation for a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr. Jus- 
tice,” the address is ‘“‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
The Supreme Court.’’ The Chief Justice is ‘My 
dear Mr. Chief Justice,’’ the address is ‘‘The 
Chief Justice, The Supreme Court.’’ All judges, 


Federal, State, Municipal are ‘‘The Honorable.’ 


Governors and Mayors are ‘‘The Honorable” 
and so are the heads of departments. 

In addressing doctors and professors the com- 
plimentary title “‘Doctor’’ or “‘Esquire’”’ is gen- 
‘erally omitted, the initials of the professional 
degree(s) being placed after the name instead, as, 
“John Jones, -D., Ph.D.,” or ‘John Jones, 
M.D.”" The salutation is ‘“‘My dear Dr. Jones.”’ - 


x 


«tn, Emperor is to be addressed in 
want eh erie eee ee : 
Ming or Queen is to addressed, in 
as ‘Sir’ or “‘Madam.” The envelope is" nal 
dressed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name),” 
or “‘Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name).” " 
Pee ay oS sche erd and other persons | 
addr err 
iiotecre essed as ‘‘His (or Her) Ro 


Wives of any peer. may .be addressed as 
‘““Madam,”’ with the further a x be 
ea or “Your Gras eke ot hal 

The Pope is addressed, ‘‘His H ” 
or, ‘‘His Holiness Pius XII, Vator oie 
Salutation is ‘‘Your Holiness’ and the compli 
mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,’’. 

A Cardinal is “Your (His) Eminence.” 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catho 
Church is addressed as ‘‘The Most Reverend” aj 
the salutation is ‘“‘Your Excellency” or. ‘‘Mo 
Reverend Sir." Protestant Bishops are addresse 

The Most Reverend” or ‘‘The Right Reverend’’’ 
“The Very Reverend’’ and the salutation is-““M 
Reverend Sir’’ or “‘Right Reverend Sir” or. “Re 
erend Sir’ or ‘‘My dear Bishop.” |. -=°- 5 


A 


7; ee é bene a inl " we ee ae, 


- 
P= 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Name Service = 3 Nani Service 
Chtef Justices in Italics Chtef Justices in Italics 


St ie ol ee 

TOGGLES Sp ore ee 

*John Rutledge, S.C, .... 

William Cushing, Mas. |: 9} 71 
James Wilson, P; 4 aoe 2 

Jobn Blair, Va... ze Y..|188 

rt H. Harriso “« Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 

» James Iredell, N.C. 99g f Melntile W. Fuller, T..... 

Thomas Johnson, David J. Brewer, Kan.... 

Wi ¢ Henry B. Brown, Mich 

George Shiras, Jr., Pa.. 

Howell E. Jackson, Ten: 

Edward D. White, La... 

¢ ¢ 6 Rufus W. Peckham, Ni Y. 

Od sake Joseph McKenna, Cal... . 

ete 35 || Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 

William R. Day, Ohio... . 

William H. Moody, Mass. 

he Gee 6 Horace H. Lurton, Tenn.. 

ee Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. 


Term |¥re 


4 
£| 3 
a|a 
1877-1911] 3411833|1911 
1881-1887|  6]1824|1887 
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5/1862)... 
wee des 1752|1844 || *Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 26) 1859/1941 
ea hs oe z : Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 5) 1857/1916 
AG) eae 2 Edward D. White, La..... 10/1845]1921 
Saeeue § Mablon Pitney, N. J..... 10) 1858] 1924 
ae A : Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 26/1862}1946 


*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass. 39| 22/1856/1941 © 


John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 
William H. Taft, Conn.... 
*George Sutherland, Utah . 
Pierce Butler, Minn. ..... 


Peter V. Daniel, Va. Edward T. Sanford, Tenn. |195 f 7/1865 1930 


Samuel Nelson, N. Y Harlan F. Stone, N. Y.... 16/1872|19 
Levi Woodbury, N. H 5 re ee 11}1862} . 
Robert C. Grier, Pa. Owen J. Roberts, Penn 15}1875 


j. R. Curtis, Mass. !!: 6 Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 1932-1988 6 1870 i938 


John A. Campbell, -Ala.... Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... 
N ‘ Rae Felix Frankfurter, Mass... 
; 28 William O. Douglas, Conn. 
Frank Mens, Michig: 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y.. 
James F. Byrnes, 8. C.... 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-....]... 18 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . ‘ 


1 


‘an .|1940 


Joseph P. Bradley, N. J... 
Ward Hunt, N. Y.....-.. 9 
| Morrisin R. Wate. Ohio. .|1874-1888 I 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800. 


“wrote to the President saying, “I cannot accept the appoiniment.”’ 
of whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


; Comptroller General of the United States 


head of the General Accounting Office (created | certified by audited settlements to be due 


accounts whatever in which the Government is con- | of the Treasury. 


mposed 


partment. say C. Warren, of North Carolina, 


The President’s Salary 


a: cause discussion in the First Congress 
ener of the fact that the Constitution declared’ 


' Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. Justice 
Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 


Congress, on March 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The Supreme Court of the 
eaten States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


The Comptroller General of the United States He superintends the recovery of all debts pais 
e 
e 10, 1921), is charged by law with the settle- | United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
‘ment and adjustment, independently of the execu- | counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
tive departments, of all claims and demands what- | finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
ever by the Government or against it, and all | authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 


r as debtor or creditor, and is vested The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 

mith all powers and duties previously conferred or | office for filteen years and the Comptroller General 
Ey law upon the former Comptroller of the |is not eligible for reappointment. The salary is 

easury and the six Auditors of the Treasury de- | $12,000 a year. The Comptroller General is Lind- 


rity : lent of the United States | to $50,000. Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second 
poe Solory Of che Fresiaent ° Session of the 59th Congress, approved March 4, 
1907, appropriated “for traveling expenses of the 


r . uld receive compensation for | President of the United States, to be expended at 
the Berri eskineton had notified his fellow | his discretion and accounted ;for by his certificate 
‘citizens that he desired no salary. The limits sug- | solely, $25,000.’’ In the second session of the 60th 


od in Congress ranged from $15,000 to $70,000. 


earn ensation until President Grant's 
: Sean aac 3, 1873), when it was increased / salary be fixed at $75,000 a year. 


the 
and 


on 


i of freedom, equality, justice and hum: : ced 
eir |i ortunes. oP z poe 
. 2 ¢ ve it is duty to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
saa tnsrofore believe i aaa to defend it against all enemies. 


5 


Congress (12.7, 1908-3-4, 1900) the matter of in- 


i asing the President’s salary was again con- 
mp shlaty was Spally placed ate ecicent Grant's spiecea” and it was decided that the President’s 
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The Seal of the United States 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed. to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been ‘‘signed 
and sealed’’ is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em= 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
seal upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
one design upon the obverse and another upon the 
reverse), placing the disk in a protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
sign of the seal upon the document itself. 

The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in a 
device for a seal for the United States of America.”* 
A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
report of a second committee, appointed March 25 
1780, was presented May 10 (or 11), 1780, but it 
met a similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 

A third committee, appointed early in May 1782. 
presented on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
by William Barton, a private citizen who had 


~ studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 


13 te the Secretary of Congress, Charles Thompson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted Thomson’s report on the subject, 
which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
“improvement of the Secretary’s device.’”’ The 
‘Device for,a Great Seal for the United States in 
Congress Assembled”’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
With certain ‘‘Remarks and Explanation,”’ but 
eu any accompanying pictorial representa- 
ion. 

On the obverse, according to the ‘Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact. entire’? and the 
upper portion of the escutzheon “‘unites the whole 
& represents Congress.’’) The motto “E Pluribus 
Unum”’ (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
- . . The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace & war ... The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers;’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid “signifies Strength and Duration’’; the eye 
over it and the motto “‘Annuit Ceptis’’ ‘‘He (God) 
has favored our undertakings’ ‘‘allude to the many 
Signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ Thetdate 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum"’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Avra, 
which commences trom that date."’ 

A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was cut soon after the 
adoption of the design. An example of a seal im- 


| 
: 
Washington National Monument a | 


Yhe Washington National Monument at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white 
marble, 555 feet, 544 inches in height and 55 feet, 
144 inches square at the base. Bight small win- 
dows, two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot level. 

The erection of the monument by the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on 
July 4 of the same year. Work progressed slowly 
until 1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 
153 feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block 
of marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
contributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 
cause of the popular indignation caused by this 
incident, no further funds were forthcoming from 
the public and construction work ceased. In 1876 
work was resumed at Government expense by the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was set 
in place on Dec, 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated on 
Feb. 21, 1885, and was opened to the public on 
Oct. 9, 1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 


obtained from a nearby source in Maryland with , elevator makes the trip in one minute, 


+ 


ressed by this die is found on-a full power issue 
aa the Continental Congress under date of Sept.; 
16, 1782, to General Washington to negotiate 4a 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Britis 
Army. m 

Provisions relating to the pS ed and use of theie 
seal were included in the att of Sept. 15, 1789,) 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affairsis 
(the first executive department created under the 
Constitution) to the Department of State andk 
designated the principal officer thereof the Secre- 
— of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read as 
follows: 


gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared tou 
be, the seal of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the saidk 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall makes 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to alll 
civil commissions, to offices of the United States 
to be appointed by the President by and with th 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall ne 


title 4, sections 4 and 5. 

The die of 1782 continued in use until April, 
1841, when it was replaced by a die cut in cast 
steel, the design of which, however, departed from) 
the law in that its sheaf of arrows contained only 
six instead of the specified thirteen. The di 
of 1841 was replaced in Noy. 1877 by one of very 
similar execution which likewise included only 
six arrows. Agitation over the difference of the 
die from the design of the seal as adopted by 
Congress in 1782, resulted in the cutting of a new 
die which was put into service in April 1885. The 
present die has been in use since Jan. 1904. A 


change with foreign governments, 
seal was abandoned in 1871. si 

All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse of! 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut fol 
the purpose of sealing documents. Engravings. of: 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, how-+ 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck by§ 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemorationg 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal 

‘The seal of the United States is kept in thes 
Division of Protocol of the Department of State.» 
It is affixed to proclamations of the President,, 
instruments of ratification of treaties, full powers, ) 
exequaturs, presidential warrants for the extra- 
dition of fugitives from the justice of the Uniteal 
States, commissions of Cabinet officers, commis-+ 
sions of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other For-} 
eign Service officers. and commissions of all othe 
civil officers appointed by the President which ares 
not required by law to issue under another seal; 
and it is placed on,the outside of the envelo, 
containing @ le*szer of credence or other ceremonial 
communication from the President to the chief of 


a foreign government. 


eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza+ 
ao t yra- 
@ capstone is crowned by a small r 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at is eee aan 
ae eed high, eee 100 ounces. | + | 
e computed weight of the monum 
81,120 tons, diyaded as follows: foundation ee : 
tons; lower pe’ tion of shaft, erected prior to 18 
22,373 tons;-.pper portion of shaft, 21,260 to 
pyramidion, 500 tons; iron framework, 275. tons: 
ie Pre ees ngs Here installed above 
che oot level, locating the b 
historic points of interest, ae di 
Since the monument was opened to Sept. 3, 


observation platform at the 500 foot level. Ti 


' The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is 
Situated on a plateau §3 ft. above the level of the 
otomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., 
Or approximately 345 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 
The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
¥ Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
land the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
land the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It was erected and placed in its present 
position Dec. 2, 1863. 
The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
@€arly date were occupied by a subtribe of the 
Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
eouncil house was then situated at the foot of the 
hill. By subsequent purchase of ground at the 
morth of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
louse Office building the area of the grounds have 
een increased to 120.2 acres. 
The Rotunda is 94 ft., 9 ins. in diameter, and its 
it ight ee the floor to the top of the canopy is 
: ns. 


The Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft., 
in width and 36 ft. in height, The galleries will 
accommodate 682 persons. 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
93 ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. 


Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
ccupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
as a law library. 
The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
poms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
BEEROSES. There are 17,376 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
ndows, and 550 doorways. 
The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
nd from the architect’s office to the dome there 
365 steps, one for each day of the year. 
The southeast corner stone of the original build- 
ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 
on, With Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
andstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the 
author of the Declaration vf Independence and 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- 
etary of State and third President of the United 
States, on the south shore of the Tidal Basin in 
Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 


e center 0. 
aed Badon pyar 
r, Rudolp : 
5 entablature which encir 
i iption: : 
‘s§] Have Sworn upon the Altar of God. 
‘Hostility against, Every Form of Tyranny 
da’ the Mind of Man.” 


the four panels within the memorial room 
been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
om the Declaration of Independence and other 


nat 


mmortal writingsy of Jefferson expressing his 

shilosophies of religious and personal freedom and 
obligations of government to keep pace with 
human progress. 

‘The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 41 feet high. The 
Hat-domed ceiling which surmounts the Memorial 

4100 feet above the floor at its apex. A portico 
ig pt columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
yy 2 lo 
of thet morial, which is located on the nor 

e of and looks across the Tidal Basin toward 

Washin n-Monument and the White House. 
sculptural group depicting Jefferson reading a 
of the Declaration of Independence to a com- 

4ee of the Continental Congress, by Adolph A. 

sinman, occupies the center of the tympanum. 
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The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 


ediment, dominates the principal nh 


The Capitol at Washington 


original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
Thorton, and the work was done under the aires: 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects.’ 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British: 
toot pe to the building was immediately re- 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1829. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
pairs, up to 1827, ‘was $2,433,844.13. 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
ae purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 

The House office building was.begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, _ 1909. 
The House building cost, wiih site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $6,019,251. ; 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com- 
or a in Chief of the Army, all by John Trum- 

ull. 

Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. River by DeSoto, by 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilgrims, 
by Robert W. Weir. 

In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; the scene at 
the Signing of the U. 8. Constitution by Howard 
Chandler Christy. ‘ 

In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 
|H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by . dames 
Walker. 

In old Supreme Court Chamber: First Reading 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter. 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The complete composition is posed on a circular 
stylobate consisting of steps and broad terraces. 
From the portico the main steps lead down to the 
pecan which extends to the Tidal Basin 
seawall. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of 
the peigins? design by the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s much evidenced admira- 
tion for the Pantheon type of structure. Its circular 
peristyle surrounding the monumemt, however, pre- 
sents a modified version of the basic type consid- 
ered by Jefferson as the ‘‘perfect model’’.of a 
circular building. To insure adequate interest from 
every direction the circular colonnade was added, 
the main approach accented by the portico and the 
main approach accented by the portico and the 
treatment of the interior was made to conform 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot was an 
outstanding exponent. 

Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his asso- 
ciates, who carried the Memorial through to its 
completion. 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed ot 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia White 
Marble is used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 183’ 10” in diameter to exterior of stylobate 
and 151’ 10” in diameter to exterior of peristyle. 
Height from floor of Memorial Room to top of 
dome, exterior 95’ 8”; interior 91’ 8”. The 26 Ionic 
columns are each 5’ 3” in diameter and 41 feet 
high. The portico is 92’ 8” wide, 38’ 4” deep 
and 62’ 2” high. The interior columns are 5 feet 
in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches high, Congress 
appropriated $3,000,000 to build the memorial, 

The landscape treatment of the Memorial grounds 
“emphasizes simplicity, in harmony with the classic 
architecture of the Memorial and the character of 
the man whose memory is here enshrined. In the 
selection of plant materials. Jefferson’s native Vir- 
ginia and the foreign shores on which he served 
his country have not been overlooked. In the 
main groupings flanking the portico to the east and 
west, English and Irish yews are associated. 
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The Independence Hall Group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the. main or central build- 
ing—the State: House now known as Independence 
Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the East and West Wings, and 
two separate corner buildings. one Congress Hall, 


‘the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 


Street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on hoop e street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 

ase on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
ture was completed in 1759. 


'Tn the meantime the Pennsylyania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
in an unfinished, state in 1736 and_ relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
spire were completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
in 1753. 


Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 

endence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution - the Conyention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 


Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the. main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 


The building at the westefn end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 


The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmeirical 
group was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, | 
and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
the city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The step was taken to clear the way for 
government aid in improving Independence Square 
to make it a National Park. 


A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadeiphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow,: two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June, 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Liviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
tasenepout all the land unto all the inhabitants 

ereof.’’ 


This new. Province bell, later to be known as the 
Liberty Bell, was cast by Thomas Lister, of White- 
chapel, London, and arrived at Philadelphia in the 
latter part of August, 1752, and was hung up on 
trusses in the State House-yard (now called Inde- 
pendence Square) to try out its sound before 
raising it to the tower. Early in September ‘‘it was 
cracked by a stroke of the clapper during a test 
without any other violence’ and was recast by 
Pass Stow, ‘‘two ingenious workmen’ of 
Philadelphia. 8 


In the recasting, the English model was broken 


U. S.—Independence Hall and Liberty Beli; Prized Docume 


Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell ¢ 


up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to 
the pound of the old bell metal to make the bell 
less brittle. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of the 
founders, the place and years of recasting. 


The Liberty Bell was recast in Philadelphia by 
Pass & Stow twice. which fact is very little known, 
the third casting of the original metal being satis- 
factory, and the relic as the visitor looks upon 
it today. It was hung, this time permanently, in 
the steeple of the State House _ (Independence 
Hall) where it remained in use until the steeple 
was taken down, July 16, 1781, when the bell was 
lowered into the brick tower, where it remained 


Prized Government Documents Restored to Display 


The Government’s most prized documents—the 
original Declaration of Independence, Constitution 
and Magna Carta (the Lincoln Cathedral copy, en- 
trusted to the Library of Congress for safekeeping 
in 1939) were restored to public display (Oct. 1, 
1944), Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian of Con- 
gress, Said it was necessary to obtain the permis- 
sion of the then joint chiefs of staffs—Gen. George 


nts 


until 1846. At this date it was first placed 0: 
public exhibition as a@ relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained thi 
until 1876, when it was placed on its old walnu 
frame in ne woe Baleey “ang neti Mere on 
1877, when was hung from e : 
ciere-story of the tower by a chain of thirtee 


The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown, 2 ft. 3 in. 
‘hickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 4 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 


The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Just 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Co 
For years the bell was neglected but since has 
accorded a leading place among the historic re 
of the country. 


The bell has been removed from Independents 
Hall on the following occasions: 


American Army in 
guarded by 200 No 


it was hidden in Zion's Church until June 27) 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia a 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 


Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La... 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 


July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot-+ 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 


Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C. 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. ‘ 


June 15, 1903— Philadelphia to Boston, Mass.) 
Bunker Hill celebration. } 


1904—Philadeiphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiane 
Purchase Exposition. 


Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 


July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco. 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. ; 


Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. 4 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The Bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast. was at 7 M 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another poini 
and the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the Bell till the time was up. Thus the Bel! 
was tapped 12 times. 


The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. during this broadcast the Bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. & 


ci 

There are many historic oil portraits in th 

National Portrait GaNery in Tabenendente Ha 
including Washington and other early Amer. 

public men. . i 


Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. ‘The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins, ev 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing appara 


Mm. 


utensils and books. 


i 
E 


of staffs gave their permission when they 
cluded that the nation’s capital Se 
enemy air attack, that there was no 1 
even a token air attack. 


A ie . io metas © 

i : . fe é oh \ - ie 

; ’ i. 

| Ga 241 et Sie 

” Public. Tanda“ “of the United Shae: Bey 
- Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior : a: 
| Purchased from Texas (1850)........ : 2, ee 2 

Gadsden purchase (1853 aa oe gh We 1e.988;800 oH) oe 
Total CUMS States). os oace och cae tae j * 
UE RC CT SR Ie FS Be er 20,232,320 2 


2, 320 acres of water area, which included the SE aeee i 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every Land area of public domain (U. S.)..1. pos (200.320. ° S544 


forth and west of the Ohio and Mississippi | Alaska purchase (18 ee 
‘except Texas. In addition, it included 378,- Note: The above pile were actecraaee oar aaa x: 
@O acres in the Territory of Alaska. It was by calculations made by a committee representing 
red in the followinz manner: the General Land Office and the Geological Survey. — 2 
y with Great Britain ad oe Acres Department of the Interior, and the Bureaus of © 
Sions following Revolution. --- 266,427,520 | Statistics and the Census, "Department of Com- % 
ana purchase (1803) ........... 529,911,680 | merce and Labor. They have not been corrected to | m” 
territory (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 | conform with the new computations of the land , 
Ss from Spain (1819) and inland water area of the United States and 
- Mississippi EI So tea aan ~ a te the Bureau of the Census. 
Bet AE pre 3 “ e Genera an ce, an WAS 
ban cession (1848)..............- 338,680,960 ' Census of 1940. inten 8-12 er ts 
GRANTS TO STATES ; 


Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1945 ae 


Acres State Acres_|{ State State ' Aeres " 

-- .5,408,523|/Kansas ...... 7,794,668 || New Hamp. .. Tennessee ... eet 000. 

- 10, ae 673 1 wee New Jersey . Texas .. = 

11,936,794 1 & New Mexico... Utah . : 

8, 1322; '398||Maine ...... "210 000 || New York... . Vermont 5 , 

ae No. Carolina. Virginia ..... _ 300,000 | 

Massachusetts No. Dakota... Washington 2 3;044,477 1 = 

Bre =... 90,000||Michigan ... 12,143, "804 OME ph ede 2 % 2 Virginia. . 150,000 
Eevt« |Minnesota .. Oklahoma ...- 3,095, Wiscongin ... 10,178,437. 
Aap 270, Mississippi -. Oregon......% Wyoming .... 4,341,580 
Poe = 275, Missouri .... Pennsylvania. 10,000 <== 
ae Montana .... 5,963, Rhode Island. oN Total. .....225,436,139 | 

0 A 


ae Nebraska .... So. Carolina. 
; 8'061.261)|Nevada . _.. 2725/2261) South Dakota 3,435,373 


Ap and overfiow lands, 64,889,015 acres; for common schools, 177,523,220 acres; for higher id 
tion and other institutions, 12 758, 916 acres; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres} for in-— 
. improvements (general items), 9,500, 000 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6, 003,749 
aa railroads, 37,128,530 acres; for wagon roads, 3,253,948 acres; and for miscellaneous ae fi 
6,548,761 acres. In addition, an estimated 21, 447/459 acres have been reserved for and in 
for educational purposes. 


€ disposition of the ‘‘original public domain”’ Unperfected entries - 600, 000. : 
ontinental United States to June 30, 1945, has | Title remaining in the United States: ; 
proximately as follows: Nettional> Torests oo. ao. te. ee Ae ... 138,000, 000 oN 


‘passed from the United States: Acres Grazing districtay Sse. <asy!. = eee 133/000.000_ 


SOMAENG Fee ep dar neat ase 285,000,000 Indian reservations ...........-.... 4.900.000. 
POEBSOS 6 cae Fe AS Sle Rtn 225,000,006 National parks and monuments..... 12,000,000 — 
litary bounties and private land Military reservations ..............- 12,000,000 
LT a are eee ee 95,000,000 Miscellaneous: i 2s)... Seay Wa52.- Sheen ’ 
rants to railroad corporations... 91,000,000 = 
sh sales and other disposals...... 333,000,000 Total remaining and unentered.. 412,000,000 


——_—_— Grand total (computed area) 1,442,167,520 
area disposed of............ 1,029,000,000 of 


not include 49,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


eee TERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND STATES ~ 
As of June 30, 1945 


Acres State Acres State . Acres State Acres s! 


963.07 || Illino a's: 0 Montana .. 1,140,943.69||Oregon .... 164,863.08 ; 
2,365,247. ae India: 553 0 Nebraska .. 2,454.88 || S. eee "215.56 Bf Pe 
1,019.13 |/Louisiana . 29.52 || Nevada Uh2S'71b, 308-31 ital... aes 286,575.88 : i 
4, 158 040. 15 Michigan .  133,838.51||New Mexico 230,739.47|| Washington 1,132, 836, 42 4 Bi. 
‘517, ney 65|/Minnesota . 115.08|;N. Dakota. 71,886.19||; Wyoming . 2, "317, "245.24 Lg 
923.67|| Mississippi. 11,971.06|| Ohio ...... al ———— : 


71.25 
70, 250.67||Missouri .. 25,478.52!!Oklahoma 911,97 Total. .... 13,667,099.28 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1902-1945 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres - Acres Acres 


4,306,068 ||1921... -.-| 1,371,073 ||1939... 
110, 009,285 931. . 1940... 
291,12 12] 5,594,259 |/1932.. 1941. - 
Zz, 1180. O82 +2] 4,791.4 ...| 908,578 ||1942- 
8,281 = a 1943... 
1467-360 ; 451. ite (393 ||1944. >. 506 
8...} 8,236, ane Ss 1945 34,692 
ay 6.534°760 ipa (Gee ea 
Lit] 8,372,696 |]1929: °°} 1,700,950 Tit} 1,361,943 |!Total. .|170,784,771 


NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 1S ae 
al refuges, situated within the national forests, designated by proclamations or special acts. ts ae 
ongTess for the price of game. y+ 


‘ Area 
State inside 
r forests 


Ouachita National 
Caney Creek..., 
Ozark National 
_. Livingston. 
* Barkshead 


quoia 
Arkansas. ... g-440|| Sheep Mods 1.2000122 
“do, +. 6 8,500 f 


/ alan Pay 
' ee o a ; ; ¥ f Eee Ss 
= “ ‘ He % Se ed Pe 2 
242 United States—National Forests; Parks; Battlefield Sites — 
National Forest Areas in United States, June 30 
A Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior 
Gross i Gross Gross 
State area State area 
7 Acres Acres 
5435,087||lowa....... 218,671||Neb. ......-] ~_ 207,209]|S. Go... cae 
20,883,455||Ky......%.. 1,393,534||Nev.........| 5,805,122)|S. D........- 
12,159,018)|La.........- 1,274,066||N. H........} . 806,323)|Tenn....... 
3,586,665||Maine...... 78,0382||N. M.......} 10,257,545) |Tex......... 
24,785,071||Md......... 4,318||N. C........] 3,593,436)/Otah.,...... 
15,228,042||Mass....... 1,651 
1,241,955/|Mich....... 5,143,067 
1s A ey Boe 1,732,322||Minn....... 5,041,305 ,269 
Tdahaues: ./.: 21,502,389||Miss........ 2,785,010 17,306,233 
MTR seein 812, ING Aen cutes:s 3,459,999 746,703 
1G Bere 4G 784,647'|Mont......- 18,996,725 186,155 
National National 
Name Forest State | Area Forest 
Acres c 
einitlaliel~ Black Hills... /S. D....| 5,548 || Pole Mountain. ....|Medi’ne Bow. |Wyo.. - 
+ (\Clbola........- N. M..'.| 45,515 1) Brady District. .... Marquette... (Mich... 


National forests, or parts of national forests, established under section 9 of the Clarke-McNar 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), designated game refuges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretar 


War and of Agriculture. © 
STATE 


PARKS, FORESTS, AND 


ec 


RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1941 


Area States Area 


_ States \ 


art The National Parks and Battlefield Sites 


4 Source: National Park Service | 
Following are the national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parent 
BI 


show area, in acres. ; 

Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (28,382)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
also bold point on opposite mainland across French- 
Mans Bay. \ r 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (691,339) on bend of Rio 
‘Grande River. \ 

eyes Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 

’ tieally eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,527)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 
yet wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

. Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides ‘500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. Fine fishing. 

_ Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (997,487)— 
Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
character, more than 200 glacier-fed lakes of ro- 
mantic beauty, 60 small glaciers. Precipices theu- 
sands of feet deep. F 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 
(645,136)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(94,893)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (460,882)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (173,405)—Interesting vol- 
ecanic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes in the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Many 
hotels and boarding houses, bathhouses under 
Government supervision, - 

‘Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested 
wilderness. 

ings Canyon, 1940, California (452,905)—Sierra 
wilderness with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 
ian high; park also contains groves of giant se- 
quoias. 

-_ Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
269)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 

- 6,913 feet; hot springs; ‘mud Pao 7 

Mammoth Caye, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 


States States 


Parcs ot salad 


7,9 
134,650 
123,336 


‘ 
~, 


(50,548)—Series of caverns including: spectt 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally kn 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the ca 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colora 
018)—Most notable and best preserved pr 
cliff dwellings in the United:States. S| 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central | 
(1,939, 199)— Highest mountain in North A 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Wash. 
(241,525)—Largesf accessible single peak | 
system; 28 glaciers, some of large size, mo 
40 square miles of glacier, 50 to 500 feet thic 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington ( 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific f 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain for 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the: 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—N 
ous cold mineral a , 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Cc 
(252,626)—Heart. of the Rockies, snowy 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Rema 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California. 
100)—Scores of giant sequoias 20 to 30 f' 
diameter, thousands over 10 feet in diemete 
eral Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in diameter ana 
feet high. Towering mountain ranges; é 
precipices. Mount Whitney ,and Kern 
canyon, 

Shenandoah, 1935, m Northwestern V 
(193,473)—Embraces outstanding scenic sect 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. E: 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (11,718)— 
stone Cavern haying several miles of galler 
aes? chambers containing peculiar j 


295)—Valley of world-famed beauty. 
romantic vistas; many waterfalls o 
height; 3 groves of giant sequoia. 


: i ; Ee ss 
western Utah (94,241)—Mag- 
Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
th precipitous walls. _ Ny 
NAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
s epee aigee e pe «3 — 54 
ham Lin ,» Kentucky (110)—Con- 
memorial building covering log cabin th ht 
} that in which Lincoln NY porn. as 
nette, 1939, Louisiana (33)—Part of the 
on ae oe Battle of New Orleans was 
al, 1936, Southeastern Virginia (7,057)—In- 
most of Jamestown Island, site of the first 
nent English settlement in America; historic 
town; also the parkway connecting these and 
Colonial sites with Colonial Williamsburg. 
prristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—-Served as 
hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
lutionary War, and was the main camp site of 


American armies during the winters x 
1779-80. x gd wi of 1776-77 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
jickamauga and Chattanooga (8,146), Georgia, 


mal Parks, 


aig’ KS once, wey soe a 
ic Fae a oa ie at 
Monuments, Historic Sites 24 


Tenn Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- — 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,420), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg — 
(2,448), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek. S. C, Moores Creek (30), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,310), Petersburg, Va. Richmond Na- 
tional Battlefield Park (684), Richmond, Va., — 
Shiloh, (3,718), Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. Stones 
River (324), Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,324), 
Vicksburg, Miss: 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES ; 
. Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gafi- — 
ney, S. C. Fert Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Kennesaw Mountain (60), near Marietta, Ga. 
Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N. Y. (west 
side of Bronx River Parkway at foot of Chatterton 
Hill), a monument. 

NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 

in defense of Richmond during war between the 
States. : 


National Monumenis 


Area 


Name in acres 


a . Area 
Name {im acres_ if 


a Battleground 
PUR OPMOSOD. io oc- - oie ne plo: 
attox Court House.... 


aa ae 
f the Moo: 
Battlefield. . 
ih Valley . 
ostpile.... 


5 
36,609 
1,392 


6|| Joshua Tree 


50}; Montezuma Castle. 
9|| Muir Woods... . 
|| Ocmulgee. 


4||/Old Kasaa. 
2|| Oregon Caves 


65|| Pipes’ 
_ Rainbow Bridge 


| Homestead 
Hovenweep 
| Jackson Hole 
| Jewel Cave 


jas 
Gv 64 


SCHMAR-CBVOS. Sos eee 8s 
Meriwether Lewis 


Mound City Group. 


Natural Bridges 
Navajo... 


Organ Pipe Cactus.......... 
Perry’s Victory Memorial..,.. 
Petrified Forest 

Pinnacles 

Pipe Spring 

tone 


Saguaro 


Scotts Bluff 


0|| Shoshone Cavern 


Sitka 


Sunset Crater 
Timpanogos Cave 
Tonto 


Tuzigoot 
Verendrye 
Walnut Canyon. 


Wupatki.. . 
Yueca House 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 
Administered by whe ieees Park Service because of their historical interest. 
am Fi j 


gures in parentheses indicate acreage) 


m (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 

round (1.03), Washington, D. C. 
onelson (15.34), Dover, ‘Tenn, 
cksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 
urg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 


Popular Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Pa. ; 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. 
Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn, 
Vicksburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorkstown, Va. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS -Y¥ 


: , (Fi 

e Ridge (38,910.50) follo 
s for 480 miles. 

ez Trace (13,648.87), follows old Indian 

ween Nashville, Yai and Natchez, Miss., 


s' Blue Ridge 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK 
| tem of the 


1 Capital Parks (27,790), District of 
Virgina and Maryland. The park sys- 


Lf 
f Name of area 


1258322 
6,197.00 
82.58 


a $.61|Mass. 
211.65|N. Y. 


gures: in’ parentheses indicate acreage) 
Ww! 


SINC. 
3). Y. 
Pa. 


for 446 miles. t 
George Washington (2,458.68), along Maryland 
and Virginia shores of the Potomac River for 57 


miles. 


* 


5 ri 
Nation’s Capital comprises more than 
704 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


State Characteristics 


Sherman’s March to Sea 
First seat new Federal Govern. in U. 8. 
First attempted English settlement 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Barly iron-making Me 
Commemorates territorial expansion 

_ |Battles of Manassas 
Greek revival architecture 
Early maritime history 
Early American residence 


Washington Monument 


-37|Wash., D. C. 


—t lO 7 a i. ae To. Se ee ee ee! rs 
~~ ne < . aa) ore eae aa 
a 2 q Sore Pad ‘ Si 
‘ ee vt eS ies »* ve Tah eS Je a Aare 
244. +U.S—National Memorials; Great Lakes; Irrigation; Fe e deral Ce 
; ; NATIONAL MEMORIALS 
House where Lincoln died.........-...- 205) Wash. iD... |J.S8iR St Sees : sare She nator 5 
Kill PHU Monument. OTe. os fe a 314.40/N. C. Wright brothers’s flights 
Lee one : flat rae A or Beco © gfe .50 Va. Antebellum Home, Robert E, e 
4 Lincoln’ Memorlal. i... 2. 2. ee eee ws eee = : nee Akh Bats Likoaln wall 
faethe ash., D. te) was 
Lincoln Museum. 2. of. ede ee ee John Wilkes Booth nee "| 
Pachiw lathe Cia eae one 1,686.40/S. D. Collossal presidentia! eS Call 
Mount Rushmore... .. 40 g mountain ay ae 
PREREDs ae tc oo e.s re sinenele 2 -92|Ga. ast capital, erokee Indi: 
Pee tercrenn z TR ea Shen | 1.2 |Wash., D. C. |Circular colonnaded structure & 


M@nSthvIn Miles: . ies vc en alee wav cccscsceconeveses 
, Breadth im miles . 2. 2... ee eee eee eee eee ee eens 
Deepest soundings in feet 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U.S...........-- 
Canada 


Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S....... 
“i : ‘ Canada..... 

; A) et heat ae Civts 

Mean surface above mean sea lev eet. 
Latitude, north 


Longitude, west...... 


National Boundary line in miles. . 
United States shore line in miles... 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 46 years—1900-1945. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above sea level)— Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916); 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is'573.5 feet above mean sea 


Irrigation in the United 


Source: United States 


‘iData includes one supplemental enterprise. 


Chief Federal Canals 


The Intracoastal Waterway—Boston, Mass., to 
Miami, Fla., by the main route, 1,798 miles: 
Apalachicola Bay, Fla., to Mississippi River at New 
Orleans, 360 miles; Mississippi River at New 
ae to Corpus Christi, Tex., by the main route, 

miles. 

The Anisquam Canal (Mass.), was completed in 
1936; the Shinnecoct, to Great South Bay, 1940: 
Norfolk to Beaufort, 1936; Norfork to Pamlico 
Sound (alternate route) 1903; Beaufort to Cape 
Fear River, 1932; Cape Fear River to Winyak Bay, 
1940; to Charleston, 1940; to Beaufort, 1940; to 
.Fernandina, Fla., 1940; to St. Johns River, 1941: 
‘to Biscayne Bay, 1935; to Florida Bay, 1939; Apa- 
lachicola River to East Bay, 1937; St. Andrews 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. 


The Great Lakes 


Source; United States Lake Survey Office 


Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |G 
350 307 * 206 241 
160 118 101 57 
1,290 923 750 210 
20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 
BEEILD i fcc shh 13,900 4,950 
31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 t 
37,570 Kk 24,850 23,570 |. 
43-830). Bas ve the x 47,570 11,110 F 
Q 69.040 72.4 34.680 | 
602.19 579.76 579.76 571.90 
41° 37° 43° 00° 41° 23. I 
46° 06° 46° 17’ 42° 53’ | 
84°45’ 9° 43° 78° 5 | 
88° 02’ 84° 45’ e729 
None 260.8 251.5 | 
1,304 58 404 | 


599.94 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July,/ 
577.25 (Jan., 1926). Huron, 582.32 (July, , 
577.35 (Feb., 1926). Erie, 574.27. (June, | 
569.43 (Feb. 1936), Ontario, 248.73 (June, . 
242.68 (Nov., 1934). 


: 


a 
level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and ez 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer chau 
1815 miles long, with least width of 700 fez 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles off 
— 180 is in the United States and | 

anada. 4 


| ‘ 
States, Cost and Extent — 


Bureau of the. Census 


Farms Area Irrigated 1939 Area b 
Enter- irri- |_——___—_—____—__——_| suppliable Area pic 
STATE prises gated Pri- Supple- with irrigable 
1940 1939 mary. mental | water 1940 AR 1, 
Salih e ee rad Oe See ane, oS a eel ec a PE 
, | Number) Number Acres Acres Acres cres D 
Arizona.......\ 1,911 15,375 653,263 73,806 844,212 1,104,645 
Arkansas....... 1,298 1,474 161,6 3 287,765 14,929 
California...... 89,975 | 125,303 5,069, 568 455,342 7,398,576 8,039,175 
.Colorado..... ; 8,713 41,228 3,220, 628,015 3,913,542 4,283,251 
WARGO 3 ccc 5 view o0 3,625 42,343 2,277,857 910,002 2,593,534 2,870,023 
Kansas........ 1,06 1,513 99,98 666 142,409 * 147,226 
Louisiana. .....]. 2,566 7,305 447,095 2,579 759,915 93,674 
Montana,....,. 5,555 17,094 1,711,409 168,863 2,344,390 2,588,214 
Nebraska...... 2,717 9,156 10,37 171,633 992,967 1,095,567 
INGVAUB..< oosis 1,464 4,291 739,863 84,722 841,304 915,689 
New Mexico.... 2,503 31,683 554,039 5,123 31,990 807,656 
North Dakota 80 358 SLOEG do. ees? oe 36,522 39,558 
QOklahoma...... 120 147 SZ 0GO "a, oases Oats -8, 13, 
EOD te ks 5,884 19,389 1,049,176 104,970 1,261,081 1,441,417 
South Dakota 27 1,298 60,1 oe oh 21,847 23, 
RHA aie ais vs & 4,040 30,670 1,045,224 6, 1,773,812 2,180,796 
tah..... 2,401 45,220 1,176,116 322,994 | . 1,357,714 »432,533 
Washington 4,120 24,648 15,013 184,664 731,527 37,096 
Wyom 3,385 11,527 1,486,498 93,581 | /1,913,527 2,277,046 
Floridat....... 3,628 3,930 1132,362 175,813 188,557 
LS ere 91,697 | 430,022 21,003,739) 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 | 31,305,94 
*Florida data are not included in the totals. \ 


in the United States 
S. Army; data are as of 1941 


to 
New ¢ 
36; (al 


The Lake Washington Ship Ca: 
cluding a double 1 of 
pleted in 1934.) °F and’ Bed 


het 


misting law governing Federal income tax an 
er internal revenue taxes is embodied in the 
prial Reyenue Code. The most recent amend- 
nts to the Code are contained in the Individual 
pme Tax Act of 1944, approved May 29, 1944, the 
“Adjustment Act of 1945, approved July 31, 
“4 and the Revenue Act of 1945, approved Nov. 
945° The first of these provides for the simplifi- 
On of the Federal income tax as applied to 
Viduals, with some changes affecting estates 
trusts, which are taxed like individuals; the 
id was enacted mainly for the purpose of im- 
ing the cash position of business during the 
Mversion period; and the last is primarily a 
reduction measure for 1946 and later years, 
some relief for 1945 in the form of additional 
‘ances to noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
in the armed forces and special treatment 
‘ar loss recoveries of corporations for/purposes 
@ declared value excess-profits tax. 

ie income tax applies to individuals and to 
Dorations. Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
Members reporting the income in their own 
ns, Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
me tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
differences in the computation of tax liability 
se estates and trusts include the interests of 
ately- taxable beneficiaries. : 


INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


nges of Law: The present method of collect- 
axes on individuals is commonly known as the 
S-you-go system. That system was instituted 
he Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 and was 
effective for the tax year 1943. Under it, most 
duals pay all or a large part of their income 
during the year in which they receive their 
me. The tax is withheld from their wages or 
in quarterly installments as estimated tax 
oth. Sin¢ée these payments do not exactly equal 
actual tax liability, it is necessary for each 
ayer to file a return at the end of the year 
ying his actual tax liability, so that any addi- 
amount due may be collected or any over- 
lent made may be refunded. 

the enactment of the Individual Income Tax 
of 1944, first effective for the tax year 1944, 
press accomplished several objectives without 
antially changing the number of taxpayers 
educing the revenue yield. It relieved the great 
‘ity of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
g their income tax. It reduced the number 
computations. It decreased the number of 
ions required to make declarations of estimated 
‘It facilitated the simplification of both the 
me tax return and the rules determining who 
tt file a return. 
x the calendar year 1945, the rate of normal 
is 3 percent and the surtax starts at 20 per- 
of the first $2,000 of surtax net income and 
ually increases up to 91 percent of surtax net 
over $200,000. For the normal tax, there is 
iform exemption of $500 for each taxpayer 
“@ separate return with an income of $500 
nore, but there is no credit for dependerits. 
the surtax, there is a uniform personal exemp- 
of $500 per person, whether single or married, 
@ credit of $500 for each dependent for whom 
‘taxpayer furnishes more than half the sup- 
provided (1) the claimed dependant is closely 
ted to the taxpayer, (2) had less, than $500 of 
s income, and (3) does not file a joint return 
@ spouse. If a wife has no income and is 
a dependent of another taxpayer, her husband 
‘claim both of their petsonal exemptions for 
BX purposes but not in computing his normal 


> the calendar year 1946, several marked 
were made in the income tax law by the 
le Act. of 1945. The normal tax rate of 3 
ent is retained; however, the former normal- 
exemption has been increased to correspond 
the surtax exemptions and the normal tax 
computed at the three percent rate is re- 
‘by five percent. The rates of surtax are 
sd by three perceptage points in each of the 
ets of surtax net? income; thus, the rate on 
first wd is 17 percent instead of the prior 
lercent, and the rate on the highest bracket, 
x net income over $200,000, is 88 percent in- 
| of the former 91 percent. | In addition the 
| surtax thus computed is reduced by five per- 
“The maximum amount of combined normal 

d surtax which may be imposed on any tax- 

r has been reduced from 90 percent to 8515 
of the taxpayer’s net income. Because of 
ductions in the normal tax and surtax, the 
tax to be withheld from wages during 1946 

n proportionately reduced. Although. with- 
tates are lower beginning Jan. 1, 6, 
olding exemption certificates (Form W-4) 
required unless there have been changes 
fageearner’s exemption status. As under 


i. 
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LAW SUMMARIES 


Federal Income Law Summary 
Source: United States pce of Internal Revenue 


prior law, employers who withhold tax from the 
Wages of ‘their employees are required to furnish 
the employees at the end of the year or at the 
end of employment with statements showing the 
total amount of wages paid and the amount of 
tax withheld therefrom; but for 1946 and later 
years, employers are required to furnish statements 
on Form W-2 to each employee whose wages for 
any payroll period exceed the amount of one with- 
holding exemption, even though no tax is re- 
quired to ‘be withheld because the total amount of 
withholding exemptions claimed by the employee 
exceeds each wage payment. The reason for this 
change is that final returns are required of all 
employees receiving $500 or more of gross income 
auring the taxable year, even though no tax will 
be due for such year, 

_ Members of the armed forces are given added re- 
lief under the Revenue Act of 1945. Briefly stated 
none of the pay received by an enlisted man for 
active service below the rank of commissioned offi- 
cer or commissioned warrant officer for any tax- 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 1940, to the end 
of the war (as proclaimed by the President) is 
taxable. The first $1,500 received in each year as 
compensation for active service from Jan, 1, 1943, 
to the end of the war as proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent is not taxable (1) to commissioned officers, 
including commissioned warrant officers, -in the 
United States armed forces (2) to United States 
citizens or residents serving as a member (in any 
capacity) of the armed forces of any of the other 
United Nations. This law provides for a post- 
ponement of the time when taxes due may be 
paid and for payment of such taxes in 12 equal 
installments over a period of three years. Such 
postponements and payments apply to tax at- 
tributable to active service pay for any taxable 
year beginning after Dec. 31, 1939, and before Jan. 
1,. 1947 (except in the case of an officer of the 
regular component of the armed forces who did not 
serve overseas or on sea duty), and to tax at- 
tributable to pre-service earned income (earned 
before the taxpayer entered upon active service 
where eny part of the tax on it became due and 
payable after such entrance) for any taxable year 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1939, and before Jan. 
1, 1942. To obtain the benefit of these proyisions, 
application must be made before the first install- 
ment date, meaning (1) May 15, 1946, if the tax- 
payer was released from active service before Dec. 
1, 1945, and (2) in all other cases June 15, 1947, or 
the 15th day of the sixth month beginning after 
the taxpayer’s release from service, whichever is 
the earlier; but in no case may the date under 
either (1) or (2) be considered earlier than the 
15th day of the third month following the close 
of the taxable year for which a deferment of tax 
liability is sought. - 

Filing Requirements: An income tax return must 
be filed for 1946 by every citizen or resident of the 
United States (including a minor) who had $600 
or more of gross income in the taxable year. In 
computing gross income, all income that is wholly 
exempt from tax should be omitted. 

Form of Return: There are three methods of 
making an income tax return: 

1. Withholding Receipt, Form W-2—A _ withhold- 
ing receipt may be used as a return if total in- 
come for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
wholly of wages shown on Withholding Receipts, or 
of such wages and not more than a total $100 
of other wages, dividends, and interest. The tax 
will be figured by,the Government. 

2. Short-form turn—If income was less than 
$5,000, Form 1040 may be used as a short-form 
return by computing the tax according .to the 
table on page 4. if income was wholly from 
salaries, wages, dividends, and interest, only page 
1 need be filled in; but if other income was re- 
ceived, page 2 should also be filled in with neces- 
sary information, Pages;3 and 4 should be torn 
off and discarded. Forms may be obtained from 
your Collector, post office or bank. 

3. Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
more was ieceived, or if any deductions are being 
claimed on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liability 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the form 
should be followed in completing the form. 


-SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
The social security tax rates of one percent. on 


‘the employees were continued for the year 1946. 
ste CORPORATE TAXES 


Normal Tax: Rates for income of $50,000, or less 
range from 15% on the first $5,000 to 31% on all 
over $25,000. For corporations with normal-tax 
net incomes over $50,000, the rate is a flat 24% 
of the entire amount. 

urtax: Rates for surtax net income of not 
more than $50,000 are 10% for 1945 (6% for 1946) 


tax net income of more than $50,000 
Affiliated corporations filing consolidated returns 

are taxed at rates 2% higher. 
Excess Profits Tax: The excess profits tax was 
repealed for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember. 31, 1946; however, for the purpose 
-of a two-year carry-back to 1944 and 1945, 
the law retains the unused excess profits credit for 
1946. A special computation is provided for fiscal- 
year taxpayers. For fiscal years begun in 1945 and 
ending in 1946, the unused excess profits credit 
Bet ait carry-back is allowed in full, but the excess profits 
lye tax is prorated to an amount which bears the 
s same proportion to the total tentative tax for the 
oc. entire fiscal year as the number of days in the 
‘ taxable year prior to Jan. 1, 1946, bears to the total 
’ number of days in the entire fiscal year. For fiscal 
years beginning in 1946 and ending in 1947,. the 
unused excess profits credit carry-back is pro- 
‘rated to an amount which bears the same pro- 
portion to the total tentative credit for the entire 
fiscal year as the number of days in the taxable 
year prior to Jan. 1, 1947, bears to the total num- 
ber of days in the entire fiscal year. The post- 
war credit of 10% of excess profits tax paid has 
' been repealed by the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
permitting corporations to cash in their post-war 

_bonds as early as Jan. 1, 1946. 


_ CAPITAL STOCK AND DECLARED VALUE 
ya EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


The capital stock tax and the declared value 
eee rons tax have been repealed, effective for 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, respectively. 


¥ 


Tax informers helped the Government collect a 
little more than $1,000,000 in 1945 and for their 
part received approximately $55,000. Officials said 
that ‘‘fewer than 100’’ persons cashed in on their 
tips. The new figures brought the total of such 
collection over the last decade to about $21,500,- 
000. Cuts of informers in that period were $675,- 
000. or about 3 per cent of the total take, 

The Government has been giving a bounty since 
1880 to individuals who supply information leading 
fo collection of taxes that might otherwise never 

ave been paid. ° 

The practice has led officials to these observa- 
tions: 

1. Very few informers have ever collected more 
then once, indicating that tax touting is not fol- 
lowed as a money-making career. 


2. Most tipsters are former employes who turn 
in ex-bosses, 


The United States Supreme Court upheld (April 
1, 1946) the right of Negoes to vote in Georgia 
Democratic primaries. The court refused to: re- 
view a lower court decision that a Georgia statute 
limiting primary voting to qualified whites violated 
the 15th Amendment of the Constitution. The case 
involyed Primus E. King a Negro, who was barred 
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is taxable at| be claimed for gifts made for charitable, 
16% for 1945 (14% for 1946) of the entire amount.) or similar purposes. 


Negroes Win Right to Vote in Georgia Primaries 
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The return must be_ 
or before March 15 following a tes of 
endar year. The tax rates range from 24 pi 
on net gifts under $5,000 to 2914 per cent on gt 
$1,000,000. Higher rates apply to larger 
. 

EXCISE TAXES ai 

Other than the auto use tax, which is rer 
for all periods after June 30, 1946, the speciall 
time excise taxes and taxes on floor stocks ~ 
were in effect for 1944 continue in 1945 andl 
However, six months after the termination ¢ 
war (as proclaimed by the President), they 
lowing will be reduced either by special pro 
of the Revenue Act of 1945 or by natural ex 
tion of war-time rates in the present law: 


Wartime Rate | Reduced I 


Admissions ....|1c for each 5c orj1c for eack 
major fraction or fracti 
Billiard and : 
Pool Tables ..| $20 per table $10 per t 
Bowling Alleys.| $20 per alley $10 per @ 


Cabarets, Roof 1 
5% 


Gardens, etc.. 20% 
Dues, Initiation. $ | 
or Membership 
7) Fees hk. 20% n% 
Electric Light 
Bulbs 272. . 20% 20% 5%) 
Jewelry, Furs, ; 
Toilet Prepa- it 
rations’. ..21:. 20% 10% 


Luggage, Hand- 
bags, Billfolds, 4 
Toilet Kits....|A retailer’s tax] A manufac 


; ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES of 20% ers tax oe q 
_An estate tax return must be filed for every ea et a 15% 10% 
citizen or resident of the United States whose | pong Distance 2 se 
gross estate exceeded $60,000, including insurance, Telephone ‘ 2 
at the time of death. In the case of a non-resident Service 25% 20%. 
and non-citizen a return must be filed if his | Telegraph, Cable a ~ a 
gross estate in the United States at the time of | or Radio Mes- 
his death exceeded $2,000, except where otherwise sages within 
provided for by treaty. The return must be filed| Jog 25% 15%. 
within 15 months after the decedent’s death. The| Travel Tickets, ie | 
tax rates on estates in excess of the exemptions Seats and | 
range from 3 per cent on net estates under $5,000 Berths 15% 10% | 
to 28 per cent on net estates between $70,000 and | Beers ..........} $8 per barrel $7 per ‘De 
$100,000. The tax rate on a net estate of $1,000,000 | Distilled Spirits | $9 per gallon 6 per g 
is 39 per cent; on a net estate of $5,000,000, 67] Still Wines: $) 
ey on on net estates of $10,000,000 and more, Not over 14% 4 
per cent. . as 
Any hema Proie resident ee one a calendar nae ce Soe Poke Or sl ea 
year makes S in excess of $3, to one or more al «ima a 
individuals must file a gift tax return. A specific Not Quer 24d ek ap emerge | 
exemption of $30,000 may be claimed for gifts made alcohol ....! $2/per gallon $1.per galt 
‘ 
ah 
of Tax Informers and Their Tips to the Government | 


3. The second most numerous class of inf 
is made up.of persons who turn in membé: 
aoe own families because of jealousy, hatre 

. i} 

4. Most tips are turned in during times 
pression, hence last year’s take was less than 
the yearly average for the decade. ~ Fen | 

The Government gets thousands of tips 
year, but many are obviously the work of cré 

Nevertheless, it has been a profitable arra 
ment. Once—in 1938—the Treasury got $2,64. 
from a single case. The informer in that inst 
got $20,610. 5 


. Congress gives the Bureau of Internal Rev 
$100,000 a year to pay informers, and the B 
allows a maximum’ of 10 per cent of whi 
collects. Usually, it gives less than that, depen 
on a variety of factors. : 


. 
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is customary for a person who makes a will to 
an executor-of the estate; otherwise the court 
appoint an administrator. The executor named 
Will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
A administrator. 
the case either of an executor or an ad- 
strator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
he ‘supervision of the court, be it probate, 
ans; or surrogate. _ 
nen there is no wiil, a person is said to have 
ntestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
York and some other states have Public Ad- 
strators who are paid regular salaries out of 
public funds. 
ry estate is subject to one or more obligations 
e it can lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
6 obligations consist of debts of one kind or 


Fs 

4 debt which is a lien on the property is an 
ation. 

st among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
ical; also mortgages on Teal estate. 
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’ Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 

liens, and as such are obligations. Z 
_Contracts made by the deceased involving con- 
tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
acknowledged as proven. 

Wages owed are in most of the states a debt 
and when proven, are a lien. 

Money or-other property held in trust by the 
deceased is an obligation. 

Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 
ment of an estate are obligations. 

So also are expenses of the last illness, 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500 
according to the State. 
_ Pending settlement of the estate the necessary 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. 

There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
claims on an estate must be submitted within on 
year, provided the creditors have been given du 
notice of the debtor's death. 

Following is a brief summary of the Inheritance 
Tax laws of the States. 


bama—aA tax equal to the full amount of state 
80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
ama as a credit or deduction in computing 
Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
ding to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
‘to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 
izona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Ari- 
Estate Tax Law became effective, replacing 
mheritance Tax Law. 
‘tansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the 
Mstate is tax exempt; the remainder in excess 
(00,000 designated as Federal Credit allowable 
ates is 80% of Federal basic tax. 
lifornia—Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife 
N00 exemption); minor child ($12,000 exemp- 
+ adult child ($5,000 exemption); lineal an- 
lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax then 
as from 2% to 10%. : ; 
pther, sister, or dependent of either, or wife 
dow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
2.000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 


lele or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
ion) with tax above that 6% to ; 
hers named as heirs ($50 
varies from 7% to 16%. . 
‘half of the community property passing to 
is exempt and all thereof passing to the 
lorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
7; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
'y lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
m, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother, 
, mutually Sea ecg ao child; $500 for all 
§ who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
bs from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, according 
e degree of relationship and the size of the 
itance. The legislature in 1943 amended the 
<o that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
gifts and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
of decedent’s residence exempts property used 
biorado from taxation, that state reciprocates, 
axing property left by a Colorado resident 00 
table organization in a reciprocal state. 
nnecticut—The net estate of any resident of 
State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
' wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
ye parent and lineal descendant of any 
ted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
3 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
e for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
ascertained by adding to the appraised 
‘of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
to possession’ choses in action, including 
‘and mortgages but not including corporate 
vernmental stocks, or bonds, nor including 
accruing after death; and deducting there- 
losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
loses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
ot including corporate or governmental stocks 
mds, nor including jncome accrued after death 
other items allowed as deductions by the 


‘he husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
sy or sister of the full or half blood and to 
descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
iof $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; thence 
0%;.to any other porary corporation or as- 
nm not included above in excess of $500 in 
to and including $25,000 in value shall be 
0 a tax of 6% thereof; thence up to 13%. 
awape—To grandparents, pemente: child or de- 
t, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
‘000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
ion, Rates on excess, to to $30,000; in 


‘O- 
exemption), tax 


o husband and wife, up to $27,000 to 


others, thence up to 4%. To brother or sister pf the 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or nephew. 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, $1,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 thence 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5% up to 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—Any prop- 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequeathed for 
charitable, educational, library, hospital, historical 
or religious purposes or for purposes of public 
benefit or improvement. 

District of Columbia—The schedule of benefici- 
aries’ exemptions and rates where’ the decedent 
died on or after July. 27, 1939: Class A, Father, 
mother, husband, wife, children by blood or legal- 
ly adopted children, or any other lineal descendants 
or ancestors of the decedent, an exemption of 
1%; to $100,000, 
to $1,000,000, 4%; all 


to $25,000, 3%: to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000. 
6%; to $500,000, 8%; all over, 10%; Class C. 
any person other than those included in Classes 
A and B, and any firm, institution, association or 
corporation (unless exempt under Class D), $1,000: 
to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; 
to $500,000, 12%; all over, 15%. Class D, entirely 
exempt, is on property transferred exclusively for 
public or municipal purposes, to the United States 
or the District, or exclusively for charitable, edu- 
cational or religious purposes within the District. 
All property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for de- 
termining the tax. 

In addition there is a transfer tax on the estate 
of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937, dies 
a resident of the District of Columbia, equal to 
80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under the 
1926 Federal Revenue Act, less eredit for estate in- 
heritance, lagacy or succession taxes lawfully im- 
posed by any State or Territory of the United 
States and inheritance taxes imposed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A similar tax is imposed on the 
estates of non-residents in the proportion that the 
value of real and tangible personal property lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia bears to the 
value of the entire estate. 

Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, 
Laws of Florida, 1933. Approved June 7, 1933, is an 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. As applied 
to the esiates of decedents of Florida, the amount 
of the tax is the difference between the credit 
allowed under the Federal law and the amount 
of estate or inheritance taxes paid to the States 
of the United States. The tax upon the estate 
of non-residents of the State of Florida is an ap- 
portioned amount of the, allowable credit under 
the Federal Act based upon the ratio of the prop- 
erty situate in Florida to the entire estate wher- 
ever situate. Similar provisions apply to non- 
residents and aliens. Estates affected by the new 
law are those whose owners died after Noy. 4, 1930 
There is an exemption of $100,000 to residents. 

Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended (1941) 
and the Act approved by the Governor (Mar. 18 
1941) whereby tax now applies to estate of a per- 
son who may die a non-resident of state, whereas 
the original Act applied only to the estate of a per- 
son*who may die a resident of the state. The ex- 
-emption under that Act is $100,000. If the estate 
is mice ieee Federal Tax, no tax is as- 
sessed by the State. 3 

Idaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at fol- 
eS tates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
ancestor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt to 
| widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000: to others of 
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States : 


Saas 


of the 


this class, $4,000. 
ee ee or wife of son, or husband of daugh- 
ter, 4%; exempt $1,000. To uncles, aunts or de- 
scendants, 6%; exempt, $500. To others, 8%; 
exemption. The tax in the case of husband, wife, 
lineal issue, etc., 
the value of the inheritance, and to others Mobs 
yates range from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible 
personal property is not imposed when the de- 
cedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
‘there is a reciprocity law. (See New York.) 

Illinois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
husband, wife, child, wife or widow of son, hus- 
band or widower of daughter, legally adopted chil- 
dren and their lineal descendants.” All lineal de- 
scendants of decedent born in lawful wedlock. 
Mutually acknowledged children—in excess of ex- 
emption—to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; 
“to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10% over $500,000, 
14%. Class B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
lineal descendants thereof, in’ excess of exemp- 
tion— to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%: 
$70,000 to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. 
Class C, all other transfers to or for the use of the 
State of Illinois or any of its institutions, municipal 
corporations or political subdivisions for public 
purposes, any hospital, religious, educational, Bible 
missinary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charit- 
able purposes, or to any trustee, bishop or min- 
ister of any church or religious denomination, held 
' and used exclusively for the religious, educational 

_ or charitable uses and purposes of such church or 
religious denomination, ‘institution or corpora- 
tion, by grant, gift, bequest or otherwise, the same 
‘shall not be subject to any such duty or tax, but 
this provision shall not apply to any corporation 
which has the right to make dividends or distribute 
profits or assets among its members. The exemp+ 
tion extends to persons, organizations, etc., Or- 
_ ganized under the law of other States, and resi- 
dent therein, provided the law of the other state 
grants to persons, organization, etc., organized 
under the law of Ilinois, and resident therein, 
a like and equal exemption. Exemptions—Class A, 
$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000; Class 
_ B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. : 

‘Indiana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
three classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 

--or child. to whom the transfer for not less than 
ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or 
a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Exemptions are in the first class, wife $15,000, 
‘children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
ers $2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd_class 
$100. (Shall not apply to transfer of first $25,000 
of estate of any decedent who was a member of 
Armed Forces of United States engaged in World 
‘War II and who died while so a member of such 
armed forces or who being so engaged shall die as 
the result of injuries received or disease con- 
_tracted in such service, within one year after 
termination of World War II; but'such taxes shall 

‘ be remitted by the state. For the purpose of this 
law the termination of the war shall be evidenced 
by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States). 

Iowa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption, grad- 
uated tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
- when the estate goes to wife, husband, children, 
father, mother or lineal descendant of the de- 
_ cedent. To brother, sister and the like-tax ranges 
from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% in the case of other 
heirs, Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 

_ grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
descendant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
adopted child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
of a daughter, (Class A),.on first $25,000, 1%; 
thence up to 5% (except in case of surviving spouse 
when rates are one-half those mentioned). To 
brothers and sisters, (Class B), on first $25,000, 
3%; thence up to 1242%. To persons in other 
degrees of collateral consanguinity, strangers or 
_ others not included above, (Class C), on first 
$25,000, 5%, thence up to 15%. Exemptions 
to surviving spouse, $75,000; to others of Class 
A, $15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
Members of Class C have no, exemption. Rates 
above named are charged only on amounts 
in excess of exemptions allowed; when the share 
is less than $200 in excess of the exemption, and 
on shares less than $200 in amount, no tax is 
charged, Exemptions and allowances if only a 
part of the estate is in Kansas are in proportion 
to that part. There is a 10-year statute of 
limitations on the collection of taxes, except 
when bond is given, then 5 years after the 
expiration of bond, which must be renewed every 


To brother or sister, or their 


rises to 15 per cent, according to” 


| taxable. 


5 years. Taxes are due 18 months after t 
of death of decedent, and bear 6% re 
te until paid. 


the donor, although made made more th 
year prior to death, are taxable. - Joint 
property, real or personal, with the 
survivorship, is a transfer incident to 

All property transferred by a de 
any person in Class A, providing the # 
thereof to such decedent was made not mo: 
5 years prior to his death by another di 
such as described in Class A and a no 
thereon was paid to the State of Kansas, s 
exempt; but this proviso does not apply te 
paid under the provisions of Sections 79-1 
79-1501d. Kansas has reciprocity statute | 
subject of intangibles. 

Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law wk 
came effective April 24, 1936, places the § 
spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adoptees 
Gf-adoption shall have occurred during 
and grandchild, if the issue of a deceasecg 
in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother 
ter of the half blood, nephew, niece, daughi 
law, son-in-law and grandchild, being th 
of a living child, in Class B; and all othe 
sons not included in either of the other class 
corporations, except educational, religious oW 
institutions, societies or associations, whot 
object and purpoe are to carry on charitab! 
cational or religious work within the sta 
cities and towns or public institutions in thi 
when the transfers are to be used for publ 
poses, which are exempt, are in Class C. F 
of tax runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; fr: 
to 16% on @lass B; from 6% to 16% on Cu 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or dé 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the 
fer a $30,000 the exemption shall | 
creased by substracting from $10,000 the a 
by which the distributable share exceeds ¢ 
so that a distributable share greater tha 
000 shall receive no exemption. All othe 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exe: 
shall be decreased by subtracting from $5,C) 
amount by which the distributable share 4 
$15,000 -so that a distributable share grea 
$20,000 shall receive no ‘exemption, If 
cedent be not a resident of the State of Kem 
but of the United States, the exemptions sb 
the same proportion of the allowable e 
in the case of residents that the propert: 


transfer. 
Louisiana—To 

affinity, ascenda: 

of $5,000, $5,000 


rhe $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5% 


cess of $20,000, 7%. To a stran J 
$500; on amount in excess of $500, = 
5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. Exemption 
rect descendants, ascendant or survivin 
$5,000; to collateral relations, $1,000 7) 
Le oe _ segnctes ape donations to. 
or educational ji at yer 
entirely exempt: « bs iauiioee pats 
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wme—Class A. To husband, wife, father, 
er, child, adopted child. or adoptive parent 
lild or children of deceased child by represen- 
fH, $10,000 exemption, then 2% on excess above 
iption not over $25,000, thence up to 6%. 
s Aa, Grandparents and other lineal ances- 
of remoter degrees, grandchildren and ‘other 
descendants of remoter degrees, wife or 
bw of son, or husband or widower of daughter, 
exemption, then 2% on excess above exemp- 
mot. over $25,000, thence up to 6%. Class B, 
her, half brother, sister, half sister, uncle, 
, néphew, niece, grandnephew, grandniece, or 
h, $500 exemption, then 5% on excess above 
ption not over $25,000, thence up to 12%. 
5 C, all others except for purposes specifically 
npted such as Maine charities, etc., as set forth 
# Section 2, $500 exemption, then 10% on 
Ss above exemption not over $25,000, thence 
0 16%. Applicable in estates when decedent 
on or after July ‘31, 1945: A stepchild is in- 
ed in Class A. In Class B, on excess above 
nption, 8% on first $50,000. (Rates applicable 
States of decedents who died prior to July 
1941, are lower. For information write In- 
ance Tax Commissioner, Augusta, Maine.) 
Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
ed under the Federal Tax Law. 
and—Direct, 1%; collateral, 742% (aw of 
). The collateral applies to all distributees 
pt parents, spouse, or lineal descendants of de- 
nt, and except the State of Maryland, or any 
or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 for 
etual upkeep of graves are also exempt. The 
© payable by the executor or administrator 
ut of the distributive shares. Legacies or be- 
sup to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1, 1941, 
exemption increased to $150, and extends to 
property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 
finz associations and property held jointly are 
d, the exemption being husband and wife not 
‘as tenants by the entirety but as joint ten- 
as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
Hded inheritance Tax laws to exclude from 
tion bequests to religious, charitable or edu- 
mal institutions; such exemptions apply to 
the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax. 
ryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheri- 
e tax (except the tax on commissions of an 
utor or administrator.) This is imposed only on 
és large enough to be subject to the Federal 
e Tax. The tax payable to Maryland equals 
mount of the credit allowable under the fed- 
law for taxes paid to the State. 
sachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
and, wife, father, mother, child, adopted child 
joptive parent unless they receive in excess 
10,000, which case the rate is 1% on the 
$10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on next 
100; 4% on next $50,000, 5% on next $150,000, 
so on up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
ndchildren .are taxable if they receive over 
9 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 
from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step 
‘or step parent receive more than $1,000, en- 
amount subject to inheritance tax; 4% on 
+ 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000; 10%. 
0,000; 11%, next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
kcess over $1,000,000. Rates for other classes of 
Tange from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
sacy and succession taxes shall be subject to 
dditional tax of 10%. of all the taxes im- 
: Fz, said provisions with respect to prop- 
‘or interests therin passing or accruing upon 
leath of persons who died during the period be- 
ng July 1, 1946 and ending December 31, 1948. 
ect to an additional tax of 3% of all taxes im- 


é reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
ctively. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
tredited against Federal Estate Taxes up to 
of Federal Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 


Beneficiaries, grand- 


ichigan—Four rates—l. 
sr, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
‘child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son of 
md of daughter, adopted and mutually ac- 
edged child, provided such relationship be- 
at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
bd until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
ry lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; wife 
lusband up to $30,000, with an _ additional 
9 to the widow for each minor child to whom 
roperty is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax is 
ron the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
sin and not to the entire estate of the Mecedent 


“thence up ‘to 8% provided that that por- 
‘the. property so transferred consisting of 
state shall be taxed at 34 of the rates speci- 
3. In all other cases 10% on the first $50,000 
ip to 15%. 4. In the event that the total 
.e inheritance taxes imposed by this act do 
1 or exceed 80% of the amount of the tax 


4 


xxemptions, at the rate of 2% on the first. 


imposed by the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an 
additional amount to equal 80% of said tax shall 
be_ added. 

Minnesota—Rates and exemptions applicable in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 16, 1937 
sre included in 8 classes— (1) Wife, minor or de- 
pendent child, minor or dependent adopted child: 
(2) Adult child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent; (3) 
Husband, mutually acknowledged child or lineal is- 
sue thereof; (4) “ather, mother or other lineal an- 
cestors; (5) Brotner, sister, or descendant thereof; 
wife or widow of a son, husband or a daughter; (6) 
Unele or aunt by blood or descendant thereof; (?) 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece- 
dent or a corporation except those included in Class 
8, which includes the State of Minnesota or any po- 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc.. 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
tions in ther States on reciprocal basis—totally 
exempt. Other exemptions: Classes (1) $10,000; (2) 
and 3) $5,000; (4) $3,000; (5) $1,000; (6) '$250 
and (7) $100. Primary rates: First $15,000, in- 
cluding exemption, 1%; next $15,000, 
$20,000, 39; $50,000, 315%; next $600,000, 4% to 
9% (1% added for each $100,000 thereof); $400,000, 
1015 and 11% (1% added for each $200,000 there- 
of); all over, 12%. Primary rates apply to Classes 
1 and 2; for Classes 3.and 4, 144 times the primary 
rate. Class 5, 3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class 7, 
5 times. Life insured in excess of $32,500 and gifts 
in contemplation of death are subject _to tax. 

Life insurance payable to named beneficiaries in 


excess of $32,500 is subject to tax; payable to an | 


estate and annuity contracts issued by life insur- 
ance companies are not entitled to “‘life insurance”’ 
exemption. Gifts in contemplation of death and 
gifts to take effect at death are subject to tax. 
Property placed in joint tenancy prior to April 29, 
1935, between decedent and spouse is taxable at 
one-half the value of the property at the date of 
death: after that and to all other relationships the 
full value of the property is taxes; except insofar 
as surviving joint tenant furnished consideration. 

Reasonable expenses of administration, last sick- 
ness, claims against decedent duly allowed as such, 
family mantenance as allowed by court, not ex- 
ceding $5,000, federal and state taxes, taxes which 
have accrued or are a lien on property in the es- 
state at date of death shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions in the amount allowed by probate court hayv- 
ing jurisdiction before computing the tax. Total 
tax limited to 35% of property transferred. 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which makes 
up the difference between the inheritance tax and 
the 80% credit allowed by the Federal Government 
under the 1926 act. 

The state has a gift tax act which became law 
July 16, 1937, which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future interest, 


made to any number of donees during the calen-, 
dar year. In addition tothe annual exclusion, the’ 


donor has an exemption for gifts made to par- 
ticular donees equal to those provided for in the 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are in all 
cases 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classifications 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that donees 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total tax/is 
limited to 35% of value of property in excess of 
exemption. 

Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on the net 
estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. g 
the value of the taxable estate is determined (law 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by deducting 
$50,000 from the difference between the deductions 
allowed, and the gross estate. 

souri—To husband or wife, $20,000; insane 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal an- 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its descen- 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions; 
all over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000, To brother, 
sister, or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250,; 
all over, 3% up to 18%.’To brother or sister of 
grandparents or their descndants, $100; all over, 
4% up to 24%. To all others, including foreign. 
charitable and religious bequests, 5% up to 30%, If 
less than $100 not taxable. 

Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on 1st 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as’ for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
fiyst cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%, 
any gr oe ay of relationship, no’ exemption, 
8 32%. 


empt. ; 

Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, child. 
brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lineal 
descendant. exemption, $10,000, 1% on all excess; 


For the purpose of the tax ” 


% All property transferred for public ~ 
‘or charitable purposes within the State, is ex- 
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to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal de- 
scendants, exemption, $2,000, 4% on-all excess: all 
others, 1st $5,000, 4%; to $10,000, 6%; to $20,000, 
8%; to $50,000, 10%; all excess over $50,000, 12%. 
Charitable and similar institutions, all exempt. 
Estates of less than $500 are entirely exempt. 
Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. _ Pdatts 
New Hampshire—All property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and any in- 
terest therein; belonging to domiciliaries of the 
state, and all real estate within the state,, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not domiciliaries of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by laws regulating intestate suc- 


_ cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 


made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, father, 
mother, lineal descendant, or adopted child of a 
decedent, or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a 
city or town in this state for public municipal pur- 
poses, shall be subject to a tax of 812% of its 
value, for the use of the state. 

New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 
To father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child. grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue, mutually acknowledged child and 
step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 and 
up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or daughter- 
in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any amount-‘up to 


“. $300,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount in 
_ excess of $2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, orphan 


asylums, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
religious, benevolent and _ charitable institutions, 
for religious and charitable uses and purposes as 
well as to institutions, 5% on any amount over 
,000. To every other beneficiary, distributee, or 
ransferee, 8% on any amount up to $900,000, and 
So on up to 16% in,excess of $1,700,000. To State 
of New Jersey, municipal corporation within State 
or other political division thereof, entirely exempt. 
The.act also exempts property derived by a de- 
ceased soldier’s estate from the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of military service, and deems all 
persons to have been born in lawful wedlock. _ 
The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than $500 
to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law exemp- 
tion from the inheritance tax is granted to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies transferred under 
trust deeds or agreements. All the debts and ex- 
enses are first deducted from estate before calcu- 
ation of tax, so the tax would be payable out of 
the balance of the estate after payment of obli- 
gations. 
_ New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ing to estate of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 


“by the State of New Jersey under authority of 


any other act or acts of that State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under the 
eegeral revenue acts pertaining to federal estate 
axes. 

It also applies prior to said date in those estates 
of, descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 26, 1926, 
which are still in process of settlement and sub- 
ject to jurisdiction of courts of probate in state 
and in which inheritance taxes remain unpaid. 

New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, on amount 
Over exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 
142% on grantee or donee on-conveyances made 
in contemplation of death or to take effect upon 
death. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
brother or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%, 
and an additional 3% on grantee or doneé on 
conveyances made in contemplation of death or 
to take effect upon death. -To other kindred, 
strangers to the blood, corporations, volunteer 
associations or societies, in amount over exemp- 
tion, 5%, and on additional tax on grantee or donee 
on conveyances made in contemplation of death 
or to take effect upon death. The exemptions 
are $10,000 in the first two classes of heirs, and 
$500 to the last class. Only one exemption is al- 
lowed upon the entire estate, and where passing 
to different classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- 
rated. Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en- 
gravings, etc., for free exhibition within the State, 
and property passing to the State of subdivision 
thereof for public purposes, or to persons or- 
ganized for charitable, etc., pUEDOE es if used with- 
in the State, entirely exempt. 

New York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is al- 
lowed on property inherited by a husband or wife. 
To a lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child, 
step-child, or lineal descendant of adopted child 
or step-child, or to a brother or sister, or to the 
wife or widow of son, or to the husband or widower 
of a daughter, or to any child to whom the de- 
cedent for not less than 10 years prior to such 
transfer stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 


tion of a parent; provided, however, Bes | 
ship began at or before the child’s 15th 
and was continuous for 10 years thereafter 
emption is $5,000. All net estates not. t 
$2,000 after deduction of the foregoing exe 
are exempt after March 21, 1932. a 

The normal inheritance tax on the ne 
after allowing for the. exemptions is—0.8% 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to 
2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500) 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
by which the net estate exceeds $10,000,046 

This normal rate is applicable to net es 
those dying on or after September 1, 1] 
prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further ei 
made in the law it will also be applicabl 
estates of. those dying on and after April 

On April 22, 1933, these rates were inc 
25% as an emergency measure. Each yeaa 
after the Legislature has passed an emergy 
increasing the normal rates by the same2 
so thatthe increased rates apply to the 
of all decedents dying after April 21, 19 
before April 1, 1947. 

The temporary rates on the net estaz 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on # 
tion up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000;.5% up to § 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by wi 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 2 

The tax to be paid by the executor, whow 
fromthe heirs, pro rata. Though due 
a discount of 5% is allowed if paid ¥ 
months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eli 
all distinction between the sexes and betw¥ 
and personal property in so far as the dese 
distribution of property are involved; 4 
dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or? 
from. disinheriting the surviving spouse; 1 
one-half the amount of the estate (as of t 
of testator’s death) which may be given to: 
and gives an executor the right to sell. rea 
unless that right is expressely withheld in 
(does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trust 
able to compromise and finally pay any Tt 
tax, the final payment of which had been at 
the happening of some contingent event 
privilege, of course, applies only to those: 
where the contingent tax had not been fins 
termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, 
respect to which the contingency shall na 
happened, prior to that date. 

In 1931, the Legislature, on the reconm! 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, sh 
the period for administration and distribn 
estates from one year to 7 months. It mai 
tain other changes in the law of estates. 

North Carolina—To husband or wife, line: 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child, also ste} 
Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor 
$2,000 to others of this class. Rates on exci 
up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
of the decedent, and descendants of brothe 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more 
the rates range from 8% to 17%. 

North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net est 
tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually 
of the amount over $1,500,000. All insurt 
excess of $25,000 is included in gross esta 
determining net estate deductions from gr 
allowed on account of exemptions to husk 
wife of the amount received, not exceeding § 
and to each lineal ancestor or decedent the | 
received, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, | 
Deductions are allowed for devises or b 
to or for the use of any public institution 
clusively public purposes, or to or for q 
of any corporation, institution, society or : 
tion whose sole object and purpose is ti 
on charitable, educational or religious woi 
Federal estate taxes paid and not refundec 
and Federal income taxes on the income 
decedent to the date of his death. 

Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%:' thence up 
To widower, adult child, adopted child, lin 
scendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, o 
emptions, 1%; thence upto 4%. To broth 
ter, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a so 
band of a daughter, or child treated as 
ara for ten years though not legally 
on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemptio. 
thence up to 8%. To other persons, institu 
corporations, on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%, 
up to 10%, Exemptions—To wife or mino 
$5,000; to father, mother, husband, adul 
adopted child, or lineal descendants, $3, 
brother,- sister, nephew, niece, wife or w 
son, husband of daughter, ‘‘or any child t 
the decedent for not less’ than ten years | 
the succession stood in the mutual ackno 
relation of parent,’’ $500. a 

Oklahoma—The value of the estate st 
clude the homestead in excess of a value 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse o 


ria 


| 

| 

7 

’ 
ee, 


and shall also include excess over $20,000 
whe amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
ties by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
‘ance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
has the right to change the beneficiary vx- 
as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
ed pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
ted Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
nt of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 
in which the United States was engaged. A 
,000 personal exemption is granted an estate 
eivable by father, mother, wife, husband, chiid, 
ted child or any lineal descendant of decedent 
ach adopted child. 
ihe rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans- 
shall be at the following rates: 1% to $10,000: 
e up to 10%. ‘ : 
the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
fof the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
an additional tax equal to the difference. 
| Act amending sections of Oklahoma Statutes, 
relating to reciprocity with other States and 
Titories of the United States in exempting 
mngible personal property from taxation for 
& tax purposes; and declaring an emergency, 
Passed in April, 1945. 
gon—To grandfather, grandmother, father 
er, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
descendant of deceased; also any person 
ed to the decedent by a chain of relationship, 
step or steps of which are created by legal 
ption, shall, for the purpose of this section. be 
sidered as related in the same degree as 
gh'all steps in the relationship were by na- 
il blood, $10,000 to $25,000, 1%: thence up. to 
‘To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew. 
Ineal descendant (exemption $1,000), i 
tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. 
tional tax in all other cases, exemption $500: 
to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective 
md after June 9, 1933. 
ansylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act ot 
imposing a tax on the clear value of estate 
ing to direct and collateral heirs. To father. 
her, husband, wife, children, lineal descend- 
, legally adopted children, step-children or the 
' or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
her of an illegitimate child, 2%;,to all others, 
; the only exemption allowed is the widow’s 
aption of $500. 
ascertaining the clear value of such estates, 
‘only deductions to be allowed from the gross 
3s of such estates shall be the debts of the 
nt, reasonable and customary funeral ex- 
,, bequests or devises in trust, in reasonable 
its, the entire interest or income from which 
be perpetually applied to the care and preser- 
On of the family burial lot or lots, their en- 
es and structures erected thereon, reasonable 
es for the erection of monuments or grave 
. grave and lot markers and the expenses 
i¢ administration of such estates. 
ode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
e said sum a general tax of 1% is imposed 
ddition to the rates specified below, with an 
al tax of 2% on such portion as it may 
sary to postpone the assessment of taxes 
until the beneficiaries come into posses- 
their inheritance). Tax on legacy or share 
istribution—To grandparent, parent, adoptive 
it, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 
w. adopted child, mutually acknowledged 
jineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. Rates 
cess are: 1% below $25,000; 2%, $25,000 to 
00; 4%, $250,000 to 
0 to $75 6%: lays 
{e} 


$50,000 to $250, 
'% $500,000 to $750, 
= betes), Knee e mpt and rates on excess 
emote, $1, iS exempt an 
% ,000 to $50,000; 7%, 


Ad 


To 
than 


T, $5,000; line 


sister, uncle, aunt, grand- 
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child, etc., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. De- 
vises or bequests for educational, religious or pub- 
lic charities in this State, or for city or town for 
public purposes, entirely exempt. 

South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife, husband, 
or lineal issue, adopted or mutually acknowledged 
child, up to $15,000 on excess after deducting $10,- 
000 exemption, 1% thence to 4% im excess of $100,- 
000; to lineal ancestors, $10,000 and $3,000 ex- 
emptions, then 2% to 8%; (3) brothers, sisters 
and descendants; wife or widow of a son or hus- 
band of a daughter, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
$500, then 3% to 12%; (4) brother or sister of 
father or mother or descendant of brother or sister 
of father or mother of descendant, $200, then 4% 
to 16%; (5), persons in other degrees of collateral 
consanguinity, strangers in blood and bodies politic 
or corporate, $100, then 5% to 20%. all 
stances, over $15,000 to $50,000, two times the 
primary rates; $50,000 to $100,000, three times; over 
$100,000, four times. All property transferred to 
public corporations within the state necessarily in- 
corporated in South- Dakota for strictly county, 
town or municipal purposes, is exempt; all prap- 


erty transferred to South Dakota charitable, edu- - 


cational or religious institutions is exempt. Trans- 
fers to fraternal or benevolent institutions are tax- 
able. Any property taken by a decedent outside 
the State is applied on the amount allowed as ex- 
emptions in South Dakota and if the property out- 
side the State is not sufficient to equal the amount 
of the exemptions allowed the difference will be 
allowed from the State of South Dakota property. 
For example, the widow of the decedent takes 
$5,000 outside property; being entitled to a $10,000 
exemption she would be allowed $5,000 exemptions 
fromthe South Dakota property. If she took 
$10,000 or over in outside property she would be 
allowed no exemptions in South Dakota. 

Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted chil@. 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7%. (A 
maximum single exemption of $10,000 against that 
portion of the net estate distributable to one or 
more of the beneficiaries of this class is allowed.) 
To any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. (A Maximum single exemption of $1,000 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption ‘or 
deduction shall be made on account of dower or 
courtesy.) In the case of estates of non-residents. 
the exemption shall be apportioned in the ratio 
that the value of the property included in the gross 
estate. to-wit, property, the transfer of which is 
subject to the tax imposed hereby, bears to the 
value of all the property that would have been in- 
cluded in the gross estate if the decedent had been 
a resident of this State; provided that, in any 
event, such proportionate part of the exemption 
shall not be less than is permitted by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direct lineal 
descendant of husband or wife, or any direct 
lineal descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or 
to any adopted child of decedent or to hsband 
of daughter, or wife of son, an exemption ot 
$25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% to 6%. If to 
religious, educational or charitable organizations 
in State, bequest to be used within State, all is 
exempt. If a \governmental unit, National or 
State, it is the same as to husband or wife, pro- 
vided any bequest to the U. S. be spent in the 
State of Texas. To-brother or sister of decedent 
or lineal descendant of such, in excess of $10,000. 
tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, tax from 
4% to 15%. To any other person or organizatiox 
tax of from 5% to 20%, beginning at $500. Bequests 
to persons not related to the deceased are subject 
to the tax even if the bequest is to be used in the 
State (1931 Amendment).-The Legislature in 1933 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which are 
exempt on account of the net estate not exceed- 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. This 
new statute also provides for an additional tax on 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal to the 
difference between the sum of such taxes due or 
paid the,State and 80% of the total sum of the 
Federal Estate Tax. 

Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 3%. 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 8% above 
that to $125,000; oe of the amount by which the 
net. estate exceeds $125,000; provided, at the dis- 
eretion of the tax commission, the taxpayer may 


‘+ choose to pay in kind on an estate or any portion 


thereof which is not liquid, 


Vermont—To husband, father. 


wife, child, 


smother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or 


husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
child, or other lineal descendant, no tax 
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unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; between | to the deeree of relationship and th 

$10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 5%. To all| heritance, Exemptions—Property tra: 

others 5% of the value in money of suck. legacy or | State, County, — school district or mt 

distribution share. Exemptions: a bishop in his/ thereof for public purposes; property t 

ecclesiastical capacity for religious uses, or a city, | in trust for use solely for educational 

town or other municipal corporation for public, | scientific, religious or charitable purpose 

charitable, educational or cemetery purposes, or a | entirely within State. To widow, under t 

__ charitable or religious society or institution that amended (effective May 28, 1941) a ¥ 
“shall receive in trust or otherwise a legacy or dis- | widower (effective June 17, 1945) Teceivy 
tributive share consisting of or arising from real | $15,000 exemption; a child, step-child, | 

__ estate within this state or any interest therein | mother each receives $5,000 exemption, 7 
owned by such decedent at the date of his death. | ants of any child together receive a f 

Virginia—The State inheritance tax law was | exemption, said amounts being deducte 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in the | case, regardless of amount received. 

_ Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing that Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, w 
the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, in no| descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
case be less than 80% of the tax imposed by the | lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters < 
act of Congress, 2 descendants. wife or widow of son. or hi 
. The rates of inheritance tax to father, mother, | daughter. To uncles, aunts or their desé 

. grandfathers, grandmothers, husband, wife, chil- | 6%. To all others, 8%. When the estate 
dren by blood or by legal adoption, grandchildren, | $25,000 the above rates are multiplied as 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descen- | $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on excess; 
dants of the decedent (exemption, $5,000) is 1% | $100,000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to 
on up to $50,000 of the devise, and rises to 5% on | times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times o« 
the excess over $1,000,000. Brothers, sisters, | But no such tax, however, shall exceedi 
nephews, nieces of the whole or half blood of | the property transferred to any beneficiar: 
decedent, get $2,000 exemption and the rates yary | over, the figures as to multiplication of 
from 2% to 10%. Other beneficiaries get $1,000 | to each separate beneficiary and not to tE 

_ exemption each, and the rates vary from 5% to|as a whole. Under an Emergency Relief 

A 15%, . Dlicable from March 27, 1935, te July 1 
Washington—This is a community-property state, | tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess 

and hence one-half of the estate after debts and | of the normal inheritance tax on each 

expenses are paid, is set over to the surviving | This Relief Tax was extended to July 
spouse without tax. There is also a class exemp-| but was amended by the special session 
tion of $5,008 in the net value of an estate passing | legislature for 1937, which amendment 
to grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- | effective as to the estates of all decede 
band, wife, child, or step-child, adopted child, ora | May die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prio» 

lineal descendant of any adopted child, son-in- | 1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the + 

law, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- | changed the rate from 25% to 30%. Tht 

cedent, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for | gency tax, now 30% of the normal tax, bi 
surviving spouse and $5,000 for each living chiid | extended to July 1, 1947. Exemptions 

Born prior to death of decedent, stepchild or husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to’ brothi 

adopted child. The rate of tax from 1% to 10%; | ters and descendants, husband of daughters 

$1,000 class exemption in an estate passing to any | Widow of son, lineal descendants or ancesty 
brother or sister of decedent. Rate from 3% to| lesser amounts to other relatives, down 

20%; all others without exemption, with rate from | exemptions to strangers in blood. i 

10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain charitable| | Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, | 

and religious organizations are exempt. child or- adopted parent, brother or sisi 

West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step- | empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grand: 
child, descendants of child, father or mother of de- | grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, ex. 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or | $5.000; over exemptions, 4%. All other ex 

sister including those of half blood, 4%; to those | charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. i 

further remoyed in relationship from decedent than | State, municipal, charitable, educational | 

brother or sister, 7%: to those of no blood rela- | ligious purposes or to any institution for us: 
tionship, stranger, institutions, corporate or other- | preservation of wild fowls or game or prod 
wise, 10% of market value of property received. | insurance policies payable to mamed bene: 

The tax rates range from 3% to 30%, according| other than insured’s estate, entirely exer 


The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 : 


Source: The Records of Congress 2 


The first Hatch Act, in effect Aug. 2, 1939, for- ; gressional acts on account of any political ¢ 
bids pernicious political activity by Federal em- | ace, creed or color. ¥ 
ployes, . To solicit or be connected .with such ac 

The second Hatch Act, in force July 20, 1940, | 22Y assessment, subscription, or contribut 


‘ litical purpose whatever’? from any 
prohibits such activity on the part of State em- SRY A ny 
ployes paid wholly or in part from Federal funds. phate Sete ensation or employment und 

The 1940 act limits to $3,000,000 the annual ex- To disclose names of persons or list 
penditures of any political committee and to $5,000 | for political purposes of persons - receiv: 
the amount any one person or organization may | ployment. through acts of Congress, pr 
contribute to national committees for campaign | for relief, to ‘‘a political candidate, com 
purposes. Local and State committees may receive | campaign manager’’ or to anyone for deli 
and spend in excess of $5,000. The act prohibits | such candidates, etc.; also makes it unlay 
the purchase of goods, commodities or advertising | anyone to receive the lists ‘‘for political pul 

when the funds go for campaign purposes, To use any appropriation or any part 

The measure includes within its provision labor | Propriations made for relief for ‘‘the pur 
organizations which must not make a contribution | interfering with, restraining, or coercing, | 
or loan of more than $5,000 in any year to a | dividual in the exercise of his right to vote 
political party. mine i : electon.”’ : 

It is unlawful for any person— The 1939 Act provides a fine of $1,000 2 

‘To ‘intimidate, threaten or coerce,”’ to interfere | Year imprisonment. : ; 
with the rights of any other person to vote as he |_,Makes it illegal for any administrative or 
pleases in any Federal election. visory employee of the Federal Governm 

Jn a governmental administrative position—de- | US¢ his official authority or influence for t 
partments, independent agencies or corporations | POS of an election or affecting the results ti 
controlled by the Government—to “use his official | 2&4 Provides for removal of any official v 
authority for the purpose of interfering with or | te Section, and stoppage of pay. 
affecting’ an election for Federal’ office, Reset Federal jobs to persons advocating 

Directly or indirectly to promise ‘employment, | § pais of Constitutional Government.’’ 
position, work, compensation or other benefit’’ pro- xtends ‘the language of the bill to cove 
Vided for or made possible by an act of Congress ee Roi aly st degree ee ras 
© anyone as a reward, favor or consi i I . ab thi 
Rei political peur: Sideration for | act does not apply to officers of the } 


To deprive, threaten or attempt to deprive by any permoauct trom aneaniacl haere al 


means any person of ‘‘any employment, work, com- i in political mang 
pensation or other benefit’’ made possible by Con- cenit en : 


l “4 


Western Hemisphere Census Planned for 1950 | t 


Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Chief of the Vital Sta- } population 

tistics Division of the Bureau of the Census, an- aude sprinters eee ae eae 
nounced (April 3, 1946) a simultaneous census of | duction, distribution of crops, tr oan 
the 22 countries of the Western Hemisphere would | products, nutrition sanitation, shel +e 
be undertaken in 1950. In addition to a count of | of living and teaching. y Eee aed 
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patent for an invention gives the inventor, kis 
|S or assigns, “the exclusive right to make, use 
‘vend’’ the invention for the term of 17 years 
yughout the United States and its territories. 
iat is granted is the right to exclude others, 
@ patent does not give any right to the in- 
to make, use or sell his own invention if 
sé would violate any Federal or State laws 
he prior rights of others. 

law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
“mew and useful art, machine, manufacture, 
romposition of matter, or any new and useful 
rovement in ‘these classes of subject matter. 
ents are also granted for distinct and new 
ties of plants. An original and ornamental 
mn for an article of manufacture may be 
nted, but in this case the duration of the 
nt is 315, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 


e.! 

patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
bestion, nor upon an invention which lacks 
ty, nor for machines that will not operate, 
icularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
ited matter and methods of doing business 
not patentable. 

fedicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
edients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 


nt medicine’ does not have the meaning that 
medicine is patented. 

patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
tion, complete in all respects and the pay- 
of the fees required by law, and after an 
mination by the Patent Office. 
ntor. If t 

‘jointly they 

t issued 


ors 


the inventor. 
complete 

it contain 

mtion. T 
(with $1 addit 

bwenty) but is 


ms. 

he application is examined to see if it is com- 
"and proper in form and a search is made 
if the invention is new. The patent or any 
he claims may be refused on the ground that 
invention claimed is not mew or on the 
that the differences between what is 
and what is known in the prior art are 
ficient to constitute a new invention. A 
cannot be obtained if the invention has 


nd 


of the goods. 
interstate or 


individual may be regis- 
a trade- 
the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
ed President of the United States be Saree 
uring the life of his widow except by written 
ent of the widow. ‘ - 
-mark which is identical with that used by 
heron the same class of goods, or so nearly 
plés it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
an be registered. These limitations do not 
the registration of a ‘trade-mark merely 
it is the name of the applicant, provided 
tinctively written or printed. 


nt medicines are not patented, the phrase |’ 


mark except by the written con- | 
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Patent Law—Summary Of 
i Source: United States Patent? Office 


been described in a printed publication, or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. The reasons for 
refusing a patent are communicated in writing 
to the applicant or his attorney and opportunity is 
given to ask for reconsideration and .present 
arguments why the patent should be granted, with 
or without amendment of the claims. Once an 
application is filed new matter may not be intro- 
duced in that application by way ,of amendment. 

If the examiner persits in the rejection, the 


applicant may appeal to the Board of Appeals ° 


in the Patent Office. From an adverse decision 
of the Board of Appeals there is a further appeal 
to the Court of Customs and Patent Ap eals or, 
in the alternative, the applicant may file a bill 
in equity in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

_ When two or more applications are filed claim- 
ing substantially the same patentable invention, 
or when an application which is otherwise patent- 
able claims the same invention as an_ issued 
patent, an interference proceeding is instituted 
by the Patent Office to determine from evidence 
which may be submitted which party is the prior 
inventor and should receive the patent. The 
decision of the Patent Office is reviewable by the 
courts. 

When the examiner finds an application allow- 
able a notice is sent to the applicant and a final 
fee (except in the case of design patents) of the 
same amount as the filing fee becomes due and 
the patent is issued after the payment of this 
fee. The rights conferred by a patent begin on the 
date it is granted; the terms ‘‘patent pending” 
or “patent applied for’’ have no legal signifi- 
cance, they merely convey the information that 
someone has been or is attempting to obtain 
a patent. 

The patent or an interest therein may be as- 

signed, either before or after it is granted. 
_ Ifa patent is infringed the patentee may sue 
in the appropriate federal court for the recovery 
of profits or damages, and an injunction. The 
court can then decide the validity of the patent. 
If the patentee notifies anyone of infringement, 
that person may ask a court to render a judgment 
on the matter. 

A patentee may not use his patents to form a 
combination in restraint of trade in violation of the 
anti-trust laws, nor may he fix resale prices or 
a to exercise control over unpatented ma- 
terials. ‘ 

During the war, the Commissioner of Patents 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of a patent 
and order the invention to be kept secret if its 
publication would be detrimental to public safety 
or national defense. Likewise during the war, 
a license must be obtained before an application 
for patent can be filed in a foreign country. 

Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws, the Rules 
of Practice of the United States Patent Office, or 
General Information Concerning Patents, can be 
obtained from the Patent Office. 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
s have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 1 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 
may be registered when used on other goods of 
the owner of the mark for one year. 

‘ Trade-marks are not protected by the copyright 
aws. 

Foreigners not domiciled in the U. S. nust apply 
for and secure registration of their trade-marks 
in their home countries before registration can be 
effected in the United States, and only those whose 
home countries give reciprocal rights to United 
States citizens can register. \ 

Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred by 
registration. The first person to use a trade-mark 
on merchandise acquires title thereto in the 
territory where his goods are marketed. Trade- 
mark ownership rights arise under the non- 
statutory common law of the States. They are 
not acquired by registration or lost ae failure to 
obtain the registration permitted by the statute. 

Owners of trade-marks having business or pro- 
spective business in foreign countries should ascer- 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countries so 
that they may take proper steps in time to protect 
their rights. Registration in the United States 
| generally is essential before registration in foreign 


‘countries. 


“An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
copyrights was signed at London on June 2, 1934, 
by delegates from 39 nations. including the United 
States. False indication of the origin of products 
is prohibited and more general observance of the 

‘rights of trade-mark owners is provided. 
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Copyright Law of 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


The copyright law provides that the application 
. for registration of any work “shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 


- right is-claimed belongs’’: 


_(a) Books including composite and cycliopaedic 


-‘wotks, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 


tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com-~- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
‘works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 
‘plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
*(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
“-mercahndise; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photo plays. 
-. For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
‘distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. ‘The notice may be in the form 
~““Copyright, 19....(year date of publication), by 
......(name of copyright proprietor), or in the 
case of works specified above (i) to (k) the notice 
_may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle© 
accompanied ‘by the initials, monogram, mark or 
of the proprietor—provided that his name 
all appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.’’ 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.'C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only), of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $2 regis- 
tration fee. : 
In the case of books by American authors, or 
‘permanent residents of the United States, the 
- copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
ting, printing and binding of the book have been 
performed within. the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request, 
‘Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 


* guages other than English are not required to be 


manufactured in the United States: In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
‘before publication in this country, an ad interim 


y 

A conyention for uniform copyright protection 
for authors of literary, scientific and artistic 
‘works was signed (June 22 1946) by representatives 
‘of the American Republics of the Pan-American 
Union, The convention provides that an author 
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the United States 


e- n 
copyright shall be extended for the full | 
28 years. 2 

For works not reproduced in copies fi 
Copyright may also be had of certain cl! 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies 3 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Cd 
Office an application for registration, We 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or 
matic or musical compositions, one comple 
of the work: (b) In the case of photograz 
intended for general circulatiqn, one photad 
print. (c) In the case of works of art (pa 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or 
works of a scientific or technical charact 
heen or other identifying reproduction 
work. 


The statutory fee for registration of a 
work subject to copyright is $2. This inch 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. Fon 
tration of a published photograph where at 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For 
music, lectures and works of art not rep» 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the 
tration fee is $1. For renewal of copyrigi 
For recording assignments $2 for each Co 
Office record-book page or fraction theres 
one-half page. - > a 

Copyright notices in books must be placedk 
title page or on the page immediately follos 

The original term of copyright under @ 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within 0} 
prior to the expiration of the original tert 
author or his widow or children, executor * 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a 
term of 28 years. In case of composi 
posthumous works or works made for 
proprietor may secure the reneval. 

Copyright in the United States may be s 
for works of serelgn authors published in | 
countries on compliance with the Americar 
right law. 


& | 
obtaining protection in one country shall. 
matically be granted protection’ in the 
Republics without submitting to any form. 
such as registering or depositing his work. 
agreement must be ratified by the signatory ; 


» A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
‘.person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 


__ Position. 


A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
.Ing Sundays and legal holidays. 
- All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 


personal property, but realty can not be devised | 


unless the person is 21 years old or over. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 
-A_nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 

orally * a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
- while at sea. 
* In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
“signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
resence, and by his direction, and. attested by 
_ two. (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
yee ad names thereto in the presence of the 
‘testator. 

' Wills are of two general types. 

aoe first provides for outright distribution of an 

, estate, 
The second provides for deferred distribution of 
nate of an estate until conditions are more 
‘avorable. 
_ The first type should provide for the appointment 
= ak executor;, the second, for an executor and a 
-' An executor serves only long enough to close out 
_an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 

beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will. 

A trustee, after receiving part or gill of an estate 


SS es ee 


Wills 


. - 
i Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. 


* 


from the executor, holds and manages it unt 
time as the will directs final distribution. — 
The same person, or trust company, can at 
as _trustee and executor. : 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or ir 
It is the duty of an executor to tally and 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, — 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribu 
property, and make a final report to the co 
If personal effects—clothing, furniture pa 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, stow 
disposed of by will, they become part of the ¢ 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidat 
Real estate given outright in a will does 
through the executor’s hands, the will ine 
operetins as a deed. q 
should be stated in the will whet! 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the eee 
A Sgonk from pike individual iegacies. 
mn executor and trustee can be gi ¥ 
will me tight to join in any agreement of F 
, exchange, or f 
ne securities of the states ee 
n executor and a trustee can 
will, specific Cal a: to seu, ry and mi 
estate; he can be instru 
eos to oe a business 2 oon 
dower right is a widow’s right to receive 
her lifetime one-third of all 
of Hs pusbene s ee Ee ‘ = sents ang * 
ower and courtesy rights we. 
New York State under a Taw of 1929. the 


i 
given, 


wife now have equal inheritance rights, - 
one-half of an estate can be. devised by. 
HSH oe «prior stag 
le are a@ prior lien on the wu 
law of New York and most of tne stat 


ara 


o 
fe . 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Source: The Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and Executive Orders 


esident Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an 
ecutive order in connection with the Passport 
“+ of May 22. 1918. The order provides that 
nimmigrants must present unexpired passports 
Official documents in the nature of passports 
med by the governments of the countries to 
nich they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
pnis+showing their origin and identity as pre- 
bed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 
ate, and valid passport or other nonimmigrant 


mmigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
ficial documents in the nature of passports, issued 
the governments of the countries to which they 
@ allegiance, or other travel documents showing 
ir origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
med by the Secretary of State, and valid immi- 
ation visas granted by the consular officers of the 
‘ited States in accordance with the requirements 
the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 

ed thereunder. 

he Secretary of State is authorized to define 
ses of emergency in which the passport and 
migration visa requirements may be waived tor 
th immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Whe general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
nm laws, applicable to documents and quotas, are, 
-brief, as follows: 
‘ferican Consuls abroad are directed to examine 
p information given on questionnaires and elimi- 
6 applicants who are feeble-minded, or whose 
on records make them inadmissible, or who 
e otherwise excluded by law. 
The principal United States consular officer in 
ch foreign country is designated as quota-control 
cer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
partment of State. “i 
The President’s Proclamations of April 28, 1938, 
b. 8, 1944, and September 28, 1945, issued under 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, has 
ed quotas specifying the number of aliens who 
y enter the United States from each ef the 
eign countries. These quotas. permit 153,879 
migrants to enter the United States yearly, but 
at total will be increased slightly by the addi- 
inal quotas to be fixed under the Acts of 1924 
d July 2, 1946, for persons of races indigenous 
India and the Philippine Islands. _ Those 
ds acquired cnmplete independence July 4, 
6, by operation of the Act of March 24, 1934. 
The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
dependent countries of Central and South 
Merica. Natives of those countries can come 
thout quota. ‘ . : 
If an alien obtains a quota immigration visa 
d later changes his mind about emigrating! his 
ace cannot be taken. by another. 
fembers of races ineligible to citizenship are 
cluded from entering the United States as im- 
ara ts, unless they come as returning lawful 
idents, ministers, professors (including the wives 
children under 18 years of age of ministers 
professors), or as wives of American citizens 
io were married prior to May 26, 1924. Students 
6 also admitted as immigrants, but only for 
nited periods. The racial restrictions are not 
seotie to nonimmigrants who seek to come to 
& United States for a temporary purpose, and 
ey may be permitted to enter under certain 
aditions. 
/IMMIGRANTS AND NONIMMIGRANTS 


‘aliens entering the United States are divided 
three classes, quota immigrants, non-quota 
migrants, and nonimmigrants. Only quota im- 
igrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 
4 nonquota immigrant is: 4 ¥ 
(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
lider 21 years of age} or the wife, of a citizen, or 
e husband of a citizen of the United States by 
arriage occurring prior to July 1, 1932. 
bp) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
wfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
spublic, Canal Zoné, or an independent country 
‘Central or South America, and his wife, and 
s unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
ompanying or following to join him. 
he nonquota status described in paragraph 
) or paragraph (b) next above, is not applicable 
an alien who is ineligible to citizenship, nor to 
imese persons nor persons of a race indigenous 


India.) - 

;, j 

) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted. 
} o eather erate. who is returning from a 

01 visit abroad. ‘ 

(d)- a immigrant who continuously fpr at least 

) years immediately preceding the time of his 
sation for admission to the United States has 

muously been, and seeks to enter the United 

for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation 


of minister of any religious denomination or a 
professor in any college, academy, seminary, or 
university, and his wife and unmarried children 
under 18 years of age accompanying or following 
to joir him; 

(e) A woman who was a citizen of the United 
States and lost her citizenship by reason of 
her marriage to an alien, or the loss of United 
States citizenship by her husband, or by mar- 
riage to an alien and residence in a foreign 
country, and who has acquired no other national- 
ity by affirmative act other than by such marriage, 

(f) An immigrant who is a bona fide student 
within the meaning of Sec. 4(e) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, at least 15 years of age, and who seeks 
to brs the United States solely for the purpose 

study; 

(g) An immigrant, who was a citizen of the 
United States and also a national of a foreign 
state, who lost his citizenship in the United 
States under section 401(c) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; 8 U. S. C. 801(c)) and who 
claims that he is entering the United States for 
the purpose of reacquiring his citizenship. 

(h) An immigrant who applies for admission to 
the United States within three years of Dec. 28, 
1945, and who is the child under 21 years of age oF 
the husband or wife of a United States citizen who 
is serving in, or has an honorable discharge certifi- 
cate from service in, the armed forces of the 
United States during the Second World War. 

(i) Any citizen of the Philippines who actually 
resided in the United States during the period of 
forty-two months ending Nov. 30, 1941, if entering 
the United States during the period from July 4, 
1946, to Juiy 3, 1951, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of resuming residence in the United States: 
and his wife, if a citizen of the Philippines or 
eligible to United States citizenship, and his un- 
married children under 18 years of age, if such 
wife or children are accompanying or following to 
join him during such_period. 

(Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g) apply 
to an immigrant regardless of his race. 

A nonimmigrant is: 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign govern- 
ment recognized by the Government of the United 
States, his family, attendants, servants, and em- 
ployees; 

(2) An alien visiting the United States tem- 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for business or 
pleasure; : 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States; 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of 
the United States to another through foreign con- 
tiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on 
a vessel arriving at a port of the United States 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United States 
solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman, and 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the United States 
and the foreign state of which he is a national 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of a 
treaty of commerce and navigation, and his wife, 
and his unmarried children under twenty-one years 
of age, if accompanying or following to join him. 

(7) A representative of a foreign government in 
or to an international organization entitled to 
enjoy privileges, exemptions and immunities. as 
an’ international organization under the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, or an alien 
officer or employee of such an international or- 
ganization, and the family, attendants, servants 
and employees of such a representative, officer, or 
employee. 

A quota immigrant is any other than’ non- 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant. . 


EXCLUDABLE CLASSES 


The following classes of aliens are excluded from 
admission into the United States: 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic al- 
coholism; paupers; professional beggars, vagrants, 
persons likely to become 2a public charge, 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or 
with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; 
persons who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally defective 
or physically defective to an extent affecting ability 
to earn a living; persons who have departed from 
fhe jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of evading or avoiding training or service 
in the armed forces of the United States during 
time of war or during 2 period ‘declared by the 
President to be a period of national emergency; 
persons who have been convicted of or admit the 
commission of offenses involving moral turpitude; 


polygamists. 
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(2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or 
advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
ganized government, or who advocate the assas- 
Sination of public officials, or who advocate or 
teach the unlawful destruction of property; pros-~ 
an titutes, or persons. coming for the purpose of 

. prostitution or for any other immoral purpose. 
; (3) .Contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate.to this 
country by offers or promises or employment, 
skilled or unskilled; persons who have been ex- 
cluded from admission and deported in pursuance 
of law, and who may again seek admission within 
one year from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
their attempt to be admitted from foreign con- 
Se ' tiguous territory the Attorney General shall have 
\ consented to the reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 


the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
‘persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
= corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
fag foreign government; stowaways, except that any 
: such stowaway, if. otherwise admissible, may be 
admitted in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral; all children under sixteen years of age. un- 
accompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, except that any such children may 
be admitted if they are not likely to become a 
; public charge and are otherwise eligible. pris 
. (4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions (see ‘‘GEN- 
ERAL PROVISIONS’’), Asiatics, Pacific Islanders 
_ and other aliens ineligible to United States citizen- 
ship. Included in such ineligible classes are cer- 
~ tain deserters from the armed forces of the United 
as States, and certain nationals of neutral coun- 
tries who applied for relief from liability for 
_ training and service under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. (Persons of a race indig- 
mous to the Philippine Islands or India and 
Chinese persons are not.ineligible to citizenship.) 
(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
- in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
_ seaman, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
however, may be given permission by the Attorney 
General to reapply for admission after they have 
remained out of the United States for at least one 
oy year from the date of deportation. 

x _ (6) Persons who previously resided in the United 
States and fell into distress or needed public aid 
and who were removed from the United States to a 
foreign country at the expense of the Federal 
Government after May 13, 1937. Such aliens, how- 
ever, may be admitted if their readmission has 

_ been approved by the Secretary of State and At- 

torney General. 


Source: United States 
A person applying for a passport, or for the 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports may be issued 
in foreign countries by American consular officers 
and in an outlying possession of the United States 
by the chief executive. 
__AS provided by reciprocal agreements, . non- 
“ immigrant visa fees have been waived as between 
r . the United States and Argentina, the Bahama 
Islands, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
" Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, the Domini-_ 
4 can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland 
Iran (Persia), Italy, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mex- 
ico,‘ Miquelon, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway 
Panama, Peru, St. Pierre, and Switzerland. ‘ 
‘ The following countries have not abolished such 
; - visa fees, but have ‘reduced them as shown: Aus- 
tralia, $2; Chile, $1.75; China, $2.50; Egypt, $2: 
_. France, $2.75; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
$2; oSeiin tee Set $21) Jreland (Hire), $2: New 
, , $2; en, $1.25; Uni 
‘$8; Venezuela, 92 ion of South Africa, 
The above list does not include those 
with which waiver or reduction agreements hace 
pom eencioded Ee are temporarily in suspension 
€ of war or condi i 
of the present conflict. ee acta ine eat 
ithin the United States 
Ww. n the Unite ates, must submit a 
application made before a clerk of the Pequen 
court or a State court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 
. (a) Photographs—The application must be ac- 
companied by duplicate photographs not more 
nm 3 by 3 inches and not less than 216 by 215 
‘Inches in size, unmounted. printed on thin paper 
on a light background, showing the full front view 


to receive a passport, if 
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| tism, and the dat i 3 
wasn aa: € on which the record of ba 


' 
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(a) Persons who are physically incap 
reading. al 

(b) Any admissible alien or any alien he 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citize 
United States may bring in or send for hiss 
or grandfather, over 55 years of age, his” 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarz 
widowed daughter, who, if otherwise adm 
may = admitted whether such relative caig 
or not. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid ra 
persecution in the country of their last perm 
residence. =. 

(d) Persons previously residing here whe 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously ther 
5 years, and return thereto, within 6 mofth 
the date of their departure. 

(e) Persons in transit through the United « 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who Ia 
in transit through foreign contiguous te 
(the period an alien may remain in foreign 
tiguous territory while in transit under th 
emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alieg 
leave and enter at the same port and still 
transit within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs 
positions ‘authorized by Congress: — 

(h) Persons whose legal domicile.or bon 
residence was in Canada, Newfoundland, 
or Mexico for at least one year immediatela 
ceding entry and who enter the United States 
porarily for business or pleasure for a perict 
exceeding one year. y Bid } 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, m4. 


imported if labor of like kind unemployed ex 
be found in this country. a 7 
The provisions of law applicable to com 


labor shall not be held to exclude prof 
actors, artists, lectugers, singers, nurses, minil 
professors, persons belonging to any recog 
learned profession, or domestic servants. } 
Violations of the immoral-women clause 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment 7 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations a 
contract-labor clause are punishable, on convic 
by $1,000 fine in each case and, (or) imprison 
up to two years. Violations of the Anarchist ¢ 
are punishable by imprisonment up to five j 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


On June 28, 1940, a law was enacted requ 
the registration and fingerprinting of all 4g: 
Those entering the United States on and 
August 27, 1940, are required to be registered 
fingerprinted before or at the time of entr 
within thirty days after entry, if they desi 
remain in the United States more than 29 


Department of State 


of the features of the applicant, and taken 

six months of the date they are submitted, § 
shot, newspaper, magazine or full-length p 
graphs will not_be accepted. : 4 

(b) Witness—The application must be supp 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness 
has known the applicant at least two year 
cases of persons who have not previously obt 
passpers. the applicant or the witness mu 

nown. to the clerk of court or passport agel 
must be able to establish identity by docume 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be req 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen h 
his place of business within the jurisdiction 
court or the passport agency. 

The witness, in signing the application, s 
state the nature of his profession or busines 
his professional or business address. No law} 
other person will be accepted as witness to a 
port application if he has received or expec 
eee a fee for his services in connection t 

A person born in the United States 
where official records of birth were cee od 
time of his birth must submit with the applic 
a birth certificate under the seal of the o 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must 
the date and place of birth and that the rT 
was made at the time of birth or shortly there 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that 
should be shown, and the application’ shou 
supported by a baptismal certificate or @ cel 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal « 
chureh in which the applicant was baptized, 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of 


e." A baptismal certifi 

the baptism occurred within eno ee 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal 
tificates are not obtainable, an aftida: ito 


or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
d the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
On having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
ify as to the place and date of the applicant's 
mh may be accepted. 
the case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
it. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
tizen and had previously resided here before 
birth of his child, his application should be 
m a teay by evidence of his father’s American 
e] Pp. 
: ons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior 
n.-13, 1941, of an American mother or father 
had previously resided here may submit evi- 
of the citizenship of either of their parents. 
d born abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents 
of whom is a citizen of the United States and 
other of whom is an alien must show that his 
rican parent has had ten years residence in the 
sed States or one of its outlying possessions, at 
five of which were after attaining the age of 
fears. Such child, whether born between May 
1934 and Jan.,13, 1941, or on and after the 
br date, must reside in the United States or its 
ying possessions for a period or periods total- 
five years between the ages of 13 and 21 years. 
naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
aturalization, with his application. It will be 
mned to him after inspection. He must state in 
application when he emigrated, where he has 
i since his arrival, when and before what 
he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
person described in the certificate. 
Woman applicant should state whether she 
fever been married. A married woman should 
“her own given name with the family name 
ler husband. 
person who is a national of the United States 
mot a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 
tiance’ to the United Statts and that he does not 
Bwledge allegiance to any other government, 
Hust submit evidence in support of his claim. 
fer the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
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valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 

Passports will be issued by consuls abroad to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
Passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified by service passports. 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

(c) To citizens not included in the classes 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State: 

(d) Persons who claim American citizenship, 
but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: 

_ 1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. 

A fee of $1 is charged for executing all appli- 
cations for passports. 

In 1941 the Department of State, adopted a 
special procedure regarding visa applications in 
view of the national emergency, but since the 
céssation of actual hostilities this has been abol- 
ished and applicants for visas must file their 
applications at consular offices in the regular 
manner. American consular officers are required 
to consult the Department on security questions 
arising in individual cases, as the agencies of the 
Government at Washington have accumulated a 
considerable volume of information which may 
have a bearing on questionable visa cases. 


Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


Source: United States 


3. 401. A person who is a national of the 
fed States, whether bv birth or naturalization, 
‘1 lose his nationality by: 
Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
upon his own application or through the 
alization of a parent having legal custody of 
person: Provided, however. That nationality 
il not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
| parent unless and until the child shall have 
ined the age of 23 years without acquiring 
nent residence in the United States: Provided 
her, That a person who has acquired foreign 
onality through the naturalization of his par- 
or parents, and who at the same time is a 
en of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
as not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
an citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
fitted within two years from the effective date 
his Act to return to the United States and take 
permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
‘teafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
rican citizen. Failure on the part of such per- 
to so return and take up permanent residence 
ine United States during such period shall be 
med to be a determination on the part of such 
on to discontinue his status as an American 
en, and such person ‘shall be forever estopped 
such failure from thereafter claiming such 
rican citizenship; or 
Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 
: formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 


3 in, the armed forces of 
reign state unless expressly authorized by the 
Of the United States, if he has or acquires 
nationality of such foreign state; or 

1) ‘Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 


i state or political subdivision thereof for 
ch pny. nationals of such state are eligible; or 


‘es in a foreign state, in such form as may be 

‘eribed by the Secretary of State; or 

) Deserting the military or naval forces of the 

| States in time of war, provided he is con- 

d thereof By. court martial and as the result 
ctio; 


such -convi 


tical 
Acts 


orces in time of war or the reenlistment or 
ion of such a person in time of war 
on of competent military or naval author- 


Department of Justice 


ity, pricr or subsequent to the effective date of this 
Act, shall be deemed to have the immediate effect 
of restoring such nationality or citizenship and all 
civil and political rights heretofore or hereafter 
so lost and of removing all civil and political 
disabilities resulting therefrom; or 

(h) Committing any act of treason against, or 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
against the United States, provided he is convicted 
thereof,by a court martial or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; or ' 

(i) Making in the United States a formal written 
renunciation of nationality in such form as may 
be prescribed by, and before such officer as may 
be designated by, the Attorney General, whenever 
the United States shall be in a state of war and 
the Attorney General shall approve such renuncia- 
tion as not contrary to the interests of national 
defense, or 

(j) Departing from or remaining outside of the 
jurisdiction of the United States in time of war 
or during a period declared by the President to be 
a period of national emergency for the purpose 
of evading or avoiding training and service in the 
land or naval forces of the United States. 

SEC. 402. A national of the United States who 
was born in the United States or who was born in 
any place outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States of a fess who was born in the United 
States, shall be presumed to haye expatriated him- 
self under subsection (c) or (d) of. section 401, 
when he shall remain for six months or longer 
-within any foreign state of which he or either of 
his parents shall have been a national according to 
the laws of such foreign state, or within any place 
under control of such foreign state, and such pre- 
sumption shall exist until overcome whether or not 
the individual has returned to the United States, 
Such presumption may bé overcome on the presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States, or to an 
immigration officer of the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as the Department of 
‘State and the Department of Justice jointly pre- 
scribe. However, no such presumption shall arise 
with respect to any officer or employee of the 
United States while serving abroad as such officer 
or employee, nor to, any accompanying member of 
his family. 

SEC. 403, (a) Except as provided in sub-sections 
(g}, Ch) and (i) of section 401, no national can ex- 


*patriate himself, or be expatriated, under this 


section while within the United States or any of 
its outlying possessions, but expatriation shall 
result from the performance within the United 
States or any of its outlying possessions of any of 
tne acts or the fulfillment of any of the conditions 
specified in this section if and when the national 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad. 


Ps 5 iy f = 
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b) No national under 18 years of age can ex- 


patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in- 
clusive, of section 401. 
SEC. 404. A person who has become a national 
- by naturalization shall lose his nationality by: 
(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 


of 


a foreign state of which he was formerly a 


' natior.al or in which the place of his birth is situ- 
ated; if he acquires through such residence the 
nationality of such foreign state by operation of 
the law thereof; or S 

(b) Residing continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign:state of which he was for- 
merly a nationai or in which the place of his birth 


‘ 


‘ 


is 


situated, except as provided in section 406 


hereof. . 5 

(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
other foreign state, except as provided in section 
406 hereof. 

SEC. 405. Section 404 shall have no-application 


to 


@ person: 


(a) Who resides abroad in the employment and 


‘ander the orders of the Government of the United 


erty 
vernment of the United States and residing- 


. Go 


Who is receiving compensation from the 


abroad on account of disability incurred in its 
service. 

SEC. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 404 
shall have no application to a person: _ 5 

(a) Who shall have resided in the United States 
not less than twenty-five years subsequent to his 
naturalization and shall have attained the age of 
sixty-five’ years when the foreign residence is 


est 


ablished; 


(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date of the 
approval of this Act, or who is thereafter sent 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 


| pri 


educational, 


neipally to represent a bona fide American 
scientific, philanthropic, religious, 


commercial, financial, or business organization, 
\ having its principal office or place of business in 
the United States, or an international agency of 
_an official character in which the United States 

participates, for which he receives a substantial 


compensation; 


is residing abroad on account of ill 
is residing abroad for the purpose of 


pursuing studies of a specialized character or at- 


Sec. 


that of a preparatory school, provi 
residence does not exceed five years; 

(e) Who is the wife, husband, or chile 
twenty-one years of age of, and is residing ¥ 
for the purpose of being Ae an Americans 
spouse or parent who is residing abroad fon 
the objects or causes specified in section t 
subsections (a), (b), (c), or (d) hereof; — 

(f) Who was born in the United States») 
of its outlying possessions, who origina 
American nationality, and who, after havif- 
such nationality through marriage to 2 
reacquired it; 4 

(g) Who is the wife, husband, or childid 
twenty-one years of age of, and is residing ¢ 
for the purpose of being with a spouse or? 
who is an American national by birth 4 
spouse or parent during minority for a pee 
periods. totaling ten years has resided 
United States; : 

(h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish-A 
War, or of the World War, his wife, minad 
dren, or dependent parents. 

SEC. 407. A person having American natic 
who is a minor and is residing in a foreig 
with or under the legal custody of a pare 
loses American nationality under section 
this Act, shall at the same time lose his Ang 
nationality if such minor has or acquir 
nationality of such foreign state: Provided 
in such case, American nationality shall | 
lost as the result of loss of American nationat 
the parent unless.and until the child atta 
age of 23 years without having acquired pern 
residence in the United States. Si 

Sec. 409. Nationality shall not be lost una 
provisions of section 404 or 407 of this Ac 
the expiration of six years following the & 
the approval of this Act: Provided, however 
a naturalized person who shall have become 8 
to the presumption that he has ,ceased to? 
American citizen as provided for in the | 
paragraph of section 2 of the Act.of March 2 
and who shall not have overcome it unde 
rules in effect immediately preceding the dk 
the approval of this Act, shall continue 
subject to such presumption for the period | 
years following the date of the approval of th 
unless it is overcome during such period. — 


~ 


Source: United States 


701. Notwithstanding the provisions of 


sections 303 and 326 of this Act, any person not a 
citizen, regardless of age, who has served or here- 
after serves honorably in the military or nayal 
forces of the United States during the present war 
and who shall have been at the time of his enlist- 
ment or induction a resident thereof and who (a) 
“was lawfully admitted into the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, or (b) hav- 
ing entered the United States, including its Terri- 
tories and possessions, prior to September 1, 1943, 


bei 


United States serves honorably 


ng unable to establish lawful admission into the 
in_ such forces 


beyond the continental limits of the United States 
or has so served, may be naturalized upon com- 
pliance with all the requirements of the naturali- 
gation laws except that (1) no declaration of in- 
_ tention, no certificate of arrival for those described 


“in 


group (b) hereof, and no period of residence 


within the United States or any State shall be 
_ required; (2) the petition for naturalization may 


be 


filed in any court having naturalization juris- 


diction regardless of the residence of the peti- 
tioner; (3) the petitioner shall not be required to 
speak the English language, sign his petition in his 
own handwriting, or meet any educational test; 
and (4) no fee shall be charged or collected for 


making, filing, 


or docketing the petition for 


‘naturalization, or for the final hearing thereon, 


“or 


Provided, however, That (1) there shall be 


for the certification of naturalization, if issued: 
in- 


‘cluded in the petition the affidavits of at least two 
credible witnesses, citizens of the United States, 
stating that each such witness personally knows 
the petitioner to.be a person of good moral char- 
acter, attached to the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the United States, 
(2), the service of the petitioner in the military or 
naval forces of the United States shall be proved 


by 
or 


affidavits, forming part of the petition, of at 


least two bab of the United States, members 


former members during the present war of the 


military or naval forces of the noncommissioned or 
warrant officer grade or higher (who may be the 
witnesses described in clause (1) of this proviso), 
or by a duly authenticated copy of the record of 
the executive department having custody of the 
record of petitioner’s service, showing that the 
petitioner is or was during the present war a mem- 
ber serving honorably in such armed forces, and 
82 the petition shall be filed not, later than 


————— 


cember 31, 1946. The petitioner 


y be natur- 


Amendments to the Nationality Act 


Department of Justice 


alized immediately if prior to the filing 
petition the petitioner and the witnesses re 
by the foreging proviso shall have appeared 
and been examined by a representative of 
migration and Naturalization Service. : 
Sec. 702. During the present war, any } 
entitled to naturalization under section 701 ¢ 
Act, who while serving honorably in the m 
or nayal forces of the United States is not 1 
the jurisdiction of any court authorized to 1 
alize aliens, may be naturalized in accordanet 
all the applicable provisions of section 701 w 
appearing before a naturalization court. The 
tion for naturalization of any petitioner unde 
setion shall be made and sworn to before 
filed with, a representative of the Immig 
and Naturalization Service designated by the 
missioner or a Deputy Commissioner, which 
nated representative is hereby authorized to 1 
such petition in behalf of the Service, to ec 
hearings thereon, to take testimony cone 
any matter touching or in any way affectir 
admissibility of any such petitioner for natui 
tion, to call witnesses, to administer oat 
cluding the oath of the petitioner and his wit 
to the petition for naturalization and the o 
renunciation and allegiance prescribed by § 
335 of this Act, and to grant naturalizatiot 
to issue certificates of citizenship: Provided 
the record of any proceedings hereunder to 


a aS ee i eee ee ae ee 


with a copy of the certificate of citizensh 
be forwarded to and filed by the ead 
naturalization court in the district designa 
the petitioner and be made a part of the rec 


- ae 
ec. . The provisions of this title 
apply to (1) any person who during neq 
war is dishonorably discharged from the m™ 
or naval forces or is discharged therefr 
account of his alienage, or (2) any conscie 
objector who performed no military duty wh 
or refused to wear the uniform: Provided 
citizenship granted pursuant to this title F 
revoked as to any person subsequently dishor 
discharged from the military or naval for 
peters with Sey of this Act; an 
or revocation shall be ‘iti 
oe Proven by law. pete pipes : 
ec. 706. No person shall be naturaliz 
the provisions of this title unless such ie 
served in the peeery. or naval forces of the 
-~ 


f t 
States prior to thé date of enact: m 
tion. [Enacted December 28, eq af 


a 


United States Nationals and 


der the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effe2- 
January 13, 1941, the following persons are 
dered nationals and citizens of the United 


. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
fis of the United States at birth: 

A person born in the United States and sub- 
to the jurisdiction thereof: 
person born in the United States to a 
mber of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
iginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
fenship under this subsection shall not in any 
aner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
on to tribal or other property; 

A person born outside of the United States 
its outlying possessions of parents both of 
A are citizens of the United States and one of 
n has resided in the United States or one of 
tlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 


i) A person born outside of the United States 
ts outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
ieitizen of the United States who resided in the 
ted States or one of its outlying possessiors 
© to the birth of such person, and the other of 
m is a national, but not a itizen of the United 
>) A person born in an outlying possession of 
United States of parents one of Whom is a 
en of the United States who resided in the 
“i States or one of its outlying possessions 
to the birth of such person: 
child of unknown parentage found in the 
ed States, until shown not to have been born 
United States; 
) A person born outside the United States and 
Dutlying possessions cf parents one of whom is 
zen of the United States who, prior to the 
of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
6 United States or one of its outlying posses- 
, at least five of which were after. attaining 
age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
vided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
‘chiid must reside in the United States or its 
lying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
‘years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
“yeurs: Provided further, That, if the child has 
, en up a résidence in the United States or 
outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
“of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
h a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
plete the five years’ tesidence in the United 
es or its outlying possessions before reaching 
age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
shall thereupon cease. 
receding provisos shall not apply to a child 
road whose American o—- is at the time 
he child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
y in the employment of the Government of 
United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
al, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 


) 


— 
uf 4 
urce: Bureau of the Census; (In-migrants are 

te of residence in 1935. A minus sign (— 


“tev 
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cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office jor place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 


which the United States participates, for which he’ 


receives a substantial compensation: 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply jto 
a child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other At, are hereby delared to be. itizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 204. -Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens of the United States at birth: 

a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

_. (b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions prior to the ‘birth of such 


person; 

(c) A child of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shown not to have been born in such outlying 
possession. rf 

Sec, 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 204, 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pro- 
vided the paternity is established during minority, 
by legitimation, or adjudication of a competent 
court. 

In the absence of such legitimation or adjudica- 
tion, the child, whether born before or after the 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had the 
nationality of the United States at the time of the 
child’s birth, and had Fareed resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her nation- 


ality status. 


ee err a 


Internal Migration in the United States, 1940 
classified by State of residence in 1940; out-migrants 
) denotes net out-migration.) 


Total 


Total 


In-mi- | Out-mi-| Net mi- 


: states States 
Ps In-mi- | Out-mi-|' Net mi- y 
grants grants gration grants grants gration 
Virginia : 127,448 | +43,950 
West, Virgina. 3 95 a ea reas 
ort. arolina. x 15,987 
—~ 33,245 
+146,849 
98°922 | 18135 | <3a'750 
ee 33 308 teaino7 reer 74°362 | 147.340 | —72\978 
207,152 | 310,825 | — 103,673 65.844 | 94,274 | 28,430 
|... | 242,183 | 251,934 —9,751 || Arkansas......- 103,672 | 179,135 | —75,463 
mak... 20. i 035 | 144,753 | +262,282 || Louisiana. ..... 971186. | 88,548 "63 
k 383032 | 352,087 | —19,0 125,024 | 308,923 | —183,899 
nin) "28i.571 | 155,565 | + 76,006 || Texas......- ~- 263,034 | 283,165 | —20,131 
Nee "652 | 121,428 | _—31,776 rea en 
116, 134,425 | —17,944 || Idaho.......... 73,78 57.408 | +16,376 


166,700 
283,377 


3,126 
664 
_ 98,719 


SESE Se, 119,518 | 110,406 +9,112 

68 ,903 +13,785 

eer etcn. 54,654 37,771 

SO SAE Me 43,218 —12,392 

Nevada...-.... 18,787 +8,014 
Pacific : 

Washington....| 187,212 | 106,861 +80,351 

| Ore; jel We 159,816 82,371 +77,445 

211,963 | +664,866 


California. ....-. 876,829 1 


- 21 there is a wait of 5 


not lawfully 


' et, Sey wie’ 


_ United States+Marriage 


' . ‘ . Source: World Alm 
- The following table shows, by States, th 


without consent of parents or guardians. t in 


«marry young cowples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, 


morals and welfare so requires. 


Marriage ‘and Divorce Information 


marriageable age for both males ape females wy 


ft en 
ede eS Aa 
and Divorce 
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, LS 


anac Questionnaire . 


almost every State the court has the auth 
where due Tegard 


Wait 


_ Note—Common law prevails, 14 years for male, 
12 years for female. 
(a) For male only. . : 
(b) Wassermann or similar standard laboratory 
~ blood test for both applicants. 
(ce) No wait if both ga a are 21; if under 
ays. 

(da) There is a 48-hour wait and license should 
be obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 
hours prior to the time of the ceremony. The 
license is valid for 30 days. 

(1) For non-residents 96 hours; when one party 
is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining 
license. ’ ‘ 

(2) Three clear days (not counting either day 

of application or day of issuance). . 

- .(3) When both residents at time of marriage, 3 
years; otherwise, 5 years. ; 

- (4) Adultery is the only ground for absolute’ 
. divorce. Residence is not necessary. : 
(5) There is a 5-day wait, after the license is 
issued, in the case of non-resident women. 

: (6) The law does not allow divorce for any 
cause. be : 

*Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 


_, tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 


validated by the courts in practically all the States, 
on proper proof, and where children or property 
are involved. 
__ In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 
tie Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali- 
dates so-called common-law marriages entered into 
after that date. ‘ 
In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
1929 law, that a female who is 14 but not 16 years 
of age must have the consent of a judge of the 
Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
bongent of parent or guardian) before she can 
marry. ~ 
In many States, and in particular throughout 
the South, marriage between whites and Negroes 
is unlawful; marriage between whites and Indians 
is still forbidden in several southern States. In 
- Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or Filipino: can- 
Marry a Caucasian. . 
ST ae 


: : Cc nt |Without consent Wait 
ais wan oa = Blood for after 
; Men | Women| Men | Women test license license 
17 14 21 18 (a) None None 
es oars #18 16 51 18 None None None 
Arkansas . 18 16 21 18 None None None 
H California 18 16 21 18 (P} None None 
-. Colorado 16 16 21 18 ) None None 1 
| Connecticut... ! i6 16 21 21 (b) 5 days None 3 
_ Delaware......... 18 16 21 18 None (1) (i) 22 
Dist. of Columbia . . 18 16 21 18 None (2) None 1 
1G) CPS ae aa 18 16 21 21 (b) 3 days None 906 
Georgia ‘ 17 14 21 18 None (e) None 1 
Idaho Note 18 18 (b) None None 65 
Tiinois 18 16 21 18 (b) None None 1 
Indiana 18 16 21 18 (b) None None 1 
Iowa 16 14 21 18 (b) None None 1 
Kansas 18 16 .21 18 None None None jl 
| Kentucky 16 14 21 21 ‘ None None 1 
Louisiana 18 16 21 21 a) None None 20 
Maine Note 21 18 (b) 5 days None ‘e 
Maryland 18 16 21 18 None 48 hours None ¥ 
Massachusetts 18 16 21 18 (b) 5 days None we 
Michig: Note 18 18 {D) 5 days None : 
Minnesota .. 18 1 16 21 * 18 None 5 days None . BI 
Mississippi Note 21 18 None 5 days None 
» Missouri 18 17 21 18 (b) 3 days None | 
Montana 18 16 ye 18 None None None 1 
Nebraska... ....... 18 16 21 21 (b) None None . & 
Nevadain .....0%- 18 16 21 18 None None None é 
New Hampshire...| - 14 13 20 18 a 5 days Nene a | 
New Jersey....5.. Note 21 18 (b 3 days None 2. 
New Mexico...... 18 16 21 18 None None None Bi} 
New: York........ 16 14 21 18 (b) None 
North Carolina.... 16 14 18 18 (b) None 
-North Dakota..... 18 15 21 18 (b) None 
ONG. ccAk. wu RE 18 16 21 21 (b) 5 days 
Oklahoma. ....... 18 15 21 18 sb None 
Oregons. yi. ai aes 18 15 21 18 b) 3 days 
Pennsylvania . 16 16 21 21 & 3 days 
Rhode Island . 18 16 21 21 ) (5) 
. South Carolina 17 14 18 18 None 24 hours 
South Dakota. 18 15 21 18 (b) one 
Tennessee. . 16 16 21 21 {b) 3 days 
Texas... 16 14 21 18 (a) None 
Utah... 16 14 21 tees (bD) None 
Vermont 16 16 21 18 (b) None 
1) ee 18 16 21 21 (b) None 
Washington.......| Unstated 15 21 18 None 3 days 
est Virginia. .... 18 18 21 21 ©) 3 days 
isconsin. ........ 18 15 21 18 (b) 5 days 
Wyoming......... 18 16 ~ 21 21 (b) None 


arolina the primary cause for divorce is a 
In the Philippines it is the only cause for 
and it is necessary to prove a court convict 
adultery or of concubinage. a 

Pregnancy of wife by other than husband ¢ 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, A 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North C: 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyom! 

It is a cause for annulment in the other 
when it is proved that the husband 
knowledge of the fact. a 

Impotency, if unknown at time of marriai 
stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, In 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, a 
Virgin Islands. ‘ ‘ 

In other States it is a ground for annv 

Desertion (abandonment) is a universally 
cause for divorce or separation. wl 

If existing for six months it is a sufficient 
.in Hawaii. . 

Desertion must be for on ear in A 
Arkansas, California, Colora on Plorida. 4 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mi 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oks 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. © 

Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, » 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia 
vere and seh Sat ao ; 

esertion mus or years in Conne 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Verniont; © 
Maryland when husband and wife haye vo ul 
lived separate and-apart for 5 consecuti' e 
In Utah living apart for three. 


x ar t 
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‘ 
org. 

s rtion for 4 years is required in Louisiana; 
vw 5 years in Rhode Islend. k 
“dew York the so-called Enoch Arden law pro- 
“for annulment of marriage for absence of 
er party for 5 successive years if unknown to be 


of the States allow divorce or separation 
re absence of 5 years or more. 
e to provide support is another name for 


rtion. 
uelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, is a 


cause everywhere for divorce or separation; so, 


also, is imprisonment for felony prior to an 


unknown to the suing party at time of marriage. 
And so, also are continuing insanity, and habitual 
drunkenness. - 

Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce and separation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one or 
the other party of a condition which, would have 
barred the marriage, such as insanity, impotency, 
blood infeetion, conviction of felony, prior un-- 
dissolved marriage, and-so forth. 


Crimes and Penalties 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Penalty State | 


BipheFe ape Mass... 
...|Electrocution 
.--|Lethal Gas 
do....|Lethal Gas 


2 ...-|Blectrocution 

Gas Michigan. .. .|Life Imprisonment 
Minnesota. ..|Life Imprisonment 
Mississippi . .|Electrocution TPeORSS . 5. .4\'- Electrocution 
Missouri. ...| Lethal Gas Uteins': Soja: Hanging or Shooting 


Penalty State | Penalty 
So. Carolina .|Electrocution 
So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. ; 
Tennessee .. . |Electrocution 


mectictit .|Electrocution ~ Montana’ ..|Hanging Vermont .|Electrocution 
aware ...|Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia .|Electrocution 
of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada... ..|Lethal Gas Washington ./(1) Life Imprison- 


ida..... .|Electrocution 


New Hamp’. .|Hanging 


ment or Hanging 


..|Electrocution . || New Jersey . Electrocution W. Virginia. .|)Hanging 
...|Hanging New Mexico .|Electrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonment 
..--..-|£lectrocution New York.. |Electrocution Wyoming. . .|Lethal Gas 
...|Electrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas U. S: (Fed. 
Hanging . No. Dakota. .}/Life Imprisonment Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Penalty 
ASas. . .| Hanging Ohio... .....|Electrocution Alaska....,,|Hanging 
.|Electrocution Oklahoma. ..|Electrocution Canal Zone..|Hanging 


. |Electrocution 
i ...-|Life Imprisonment 
vinad .. .'Hanging 


Oregon.. ..|Lethal Gas 
Pennsylvania/Electrocution 
Rhoae Island! Life Imprisonment 


Hawaii. .....|Hanging 
Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment 
Virgin Islands! Hanging 


n many States the ju 
der while under sent 
oars jury decides upon the vDenalty. 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


he Act of ie gine! of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
hsportation of any person in interstate or 
ign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 
som or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
such term as the court shall determine. Section 
5) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing of 
atening communications and contains a pro- 
bn for the punishment of any person who 
bmpts to extort money or other thing of value 
fonnection with a threat to kidnap any person- 
“penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
‘or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
sndment to the “Lindbergh Law’’ providing 
ty of ten years in prison or 4 fine of 
for any one convicted of receiving, passing 
ndling money paid as Transom. Under the 
the penalty for kidnaping is not less 

10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
State has penalties, which now vary 
to whether the person stolen is young 


d of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
or more in prison 0 { 
amstances. In California kidnapers who harm 
victim are liable to execution. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


. North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
“as where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
‘murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
‘kills somebody else while serving a life term. 
a some of the capital-punishment states the 
hhas the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
onment, by urging mercy. 
entucky, the death penalty in case of rape 
cted by hanging. 
ies, such as mghslaughter,’arson,, burglary, 
'y, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
jegrees, first second, third and even fourth; 
in others there is a single general classifi- 


“New York and in several other States laws 

n effect which provide longer and longer 
ns of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
-convictions of felonies. 


syer, owing allegiance to the United States, 

Oe against them, or adheres to their ene- 

ving them aid or comfort, is. guilty of trea- 

e penalty upon conviction. is imprison- 

no ie than 5 years, fine of not less than 
Bi i i x 


5 


IMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES = 


ry can recommend life imprisonment. In Rhode Island a person who commits 
ence of imprisonment for life ‘‘shall be hanged by the neck until dead.’’ 


# State within which sentence is imposed does not have death penalty the Court shall designate 
fe other State in which sentence shall be executed by manner prescribed in that State. 


Misprision of treason consists in general of hav- 
ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment 
for not more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance 
to the execution of the laws by two or more. 
penalty on conviction is imprisonment, for not 
ears a ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, 
or_ both. 

When two or more persons co-operate in_com- 
mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy,.punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years’ imprisonment, or both. 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and pie 
meditated killing of a human being, or such 4 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

n the State of New York lookouts and others 
not actually the killers in a murder committed 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge ‘n a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10 years to life. Si 4 

Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un- 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com- 
paratively trivial character or in the heat ot 
passion and without premeditation. 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federai 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 
a felony other than murder or rape is punishable 
by not more than.5 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not over $3,000. 
~-Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact. definitions of degrees vary 
‘greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the character of the building 
burned, whether a dwelling house or structure 
likely to contain a human being; and, second, 
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: _ the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
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whether the crime is committed by day or night. 


Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an.| t 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 


- the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, nut more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. 

Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
‘Oregon, Pennsylvania; Rhode- Island, Tennessee, 

- Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. ; 

Burglary—Robbery, and, grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoceupied; or on the street; with or 
‘without threat or force. 

Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 

’ property from the person. or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of. robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where the theft is accomplished by means of 


- threats of future rather than immediate injury. 


” Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 

more than 15 years. 

- Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 

a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 

__also classify as grand larceny theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force, 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 


not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
-of not more than $10,000. 


3. 


Impeachments in United States History a | 


not more than $5,000. _ ' 5 ray 
In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intes 
counts. ‘. Bs 


the Territories is punished 
not more than 5 years _ 
$500. Five years’ impris' F 
eral maximum penalty in the States for H 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 

Perjury under the various State codes 
means false testimony on a material poiny 
in an action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sen 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South L 
if committed in testifying in a case where t 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life senter 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum = 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to 
juries to convict more frequently. Al 

Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by meé 
publication: slander is injury by word of f 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 2 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or 
libel cannot be maintained against a res 
editor, publisher *or proprietor of a newspap 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ 
of any judicial, legislative or other pub 
official proceedings, or for any heading « 
report, provided this fairly reflects the 
of the articles published. ‘a 

The Act also provides that in an action 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigat: 
cumstances, including the sources of his i 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even t! 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to proves 
fication for the published matter on whic 
action is based. ¥ 


Tage ks Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 


_~ are liable to impeachment for “‘treason, bribery, or 


other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 


__ The House of Representatives has the sole power 


of impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
Concurrence of two-thirds of members present 
required for conviction. : 


Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
‘tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
- qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States: 
Impeachments to date have been: 


(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
. ‘from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 


'. The House, Dec. 4 1797, impeached him, and the 


impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment, 


(2). John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3, 1803, to March 12, 1804; vote 19 
guilty, 7 not guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, 
removal from office. 


(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 


(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Cou 
Missouri; impeached for. tyrannous iuatneet or 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26,,1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
yote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal, ’ 


(5) West _H. Humphreys, Judge of the Di 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for: nor 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 
as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 


i 
May 7 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; pu 
ment, removal from office. ‘ 


(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the t 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law 
Tupt use of the veto power, interference at ele: 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Ft 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty 
verdict, acquittal. 4 


(7) William, W. Belknap, Secretary of War 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 
Aug. 1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction 
raised; verdict, acquittal. : 


(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District | 
for the Northern District of Florida; impe: 
1905 for misconduct iri office; trial Dec. 14, 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not g 
verdict acquittal, - 


(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Jud 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 
on articles charging him with corrupt col; 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials 
in office. Tried July 13; 1912, to Jan. 13, 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office. ‘ 


(10) United States District Judge, A ¢ 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached: mF 
1914> proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 

(11) George W. English, U. S. District J 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April aa 
voted his impeachment. He ‘resigned. 


(12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District < 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 2'7, 
It was charged that he had profited pec 
by the appointment of receivers and had 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voi 
the indictment, and he was acquitted, 


(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. Distric’ 
Southern District of Florida. He was topene 2 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial 
action growing out of or associated with 
allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, or 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, r 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, vo 
to extend the punishment to disqualific 


hold office, 


4 


iegulation of interest rates is a form of 
et which is generally exercised by state 
atures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
lence into four classes. 

Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
y state has established a legal or conventional 
2 of interest which applies on judgments, on 
i obligations, and in loan contracts in 
no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
uliy 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
x cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 


ich 
2) 


ine, 


tutory restric 


sence of specific statutory authorization to the 
‘ary. They are generally known as the usury 
ates. The most common maximum contract 
are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
“states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
bure of excess interest to loss of the entire 
cipal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
usually exempted from the protection of these 


= ‘Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes 
AY only to loans of small sums, but within this 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 


iDepartment of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation f t ; 
euent data by F. B. Hubacheck of the Chicago Bare. ST geen ee 


area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 
empted. Forty-one jurisdictions have comprehen- 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 
aiter the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 


Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these statutes, | 


however, differ substantially from the Uniform 
Law or are inoperative because the minimum 
rate is too low. The Uniform Law_ requires 
those engaged in the business of lending sums 
of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 
4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes, 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 214 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
114 to 215 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori~- 
zation has been granted to single institutions. 


The states with small loan laws, the dates of : 


the enactment of the laws and the rates of interest, 
as of Sept. 1, 1946, follow: 


General History 


Maximum Rate 


1919; amended 1935... 
1937; amended 1941........ 


1943; numerous earlier acts. . 
1919; frequently amended... 


93 
phir ie ey eee 
1917; new act 193. 
1913; new act of 


1921; new act 1934........- 


1928; new act of 1942....... 


1934; amended 1940 and 1942 
Grae ere ieee ©... SF Aa! 314% to $1 


(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 


1927: new act 1932; new act 1945......- 3% per annum 


€) 


10% per annum 


Enacted 1939: sustained by popular vote|2}.% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% on 
in November, 1939; amended 1943 and 
1945; earlier imperfect laws from 1905 


all loans where security is insured 


314% to $150; 244% on remainder 
3% to $100; 2% on remainder; 12% per 
annum after 20 months 


1% 

34% 

14% : 
314% to $100; 24 on remainder 


Oo 

3% to $150; 244% on remainder 

3% to $150; 14% on remainder (Com- 
mission rate) 

3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis- 


sion rate) 
314% to $150; 244% on remainder 
50; 214% on remainder; 8% 
per annum 12 months after maturity 
Meee te 3% to $150; 244% on remainder; 25¢ 


Diu ctee er 1917; frequently amended... - } 
F aad i2 mre a charge 
Shp Spa ae 1912; new act 1918; frequently amended. . r 
1911; frequently ainended ecard as 2% (Commission rate); 6% per annum one 


in doubt 


earlier acts 
1911; new act 


1927: new act 1933..... 


9: amended 1943........ 3% : 
1333: Cox net 1907: amended 1929 and 3g, on loans of aor less; 214% on loans 


1939; status under 1945 Constitution 


1917; amended 1931 and 1933 
19S ee act 1914; new act 1932; amend-|2)4% 
ed 


1925; new act 1933. ...- Fe: 


year after maturity 


1915; new act 1921; revised 1925; new act 3% to $100; 2% % on remainder 
1939 


of more than $10 


50-300; 9% per annum cn remainder 


1913; new act 1915; amended 1941; new “at's per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
act 1943 


to $1,000 

314% to $100; 3% on remainder; $5 mini- 
mum charge 

2% plus small fee 


10% per annum plus 10% fee, plus other 
~ Ck 


harges 
1915; new act 1932; frequently amended;|2'%4% to $100; 2% on remainder 
1915; new act 1943...... 3% to $150; 2% on $150-300; 8% per aD- 


num on remainder to $1,000 
, 10% per annum, plus various fees 


nded 1919; re~|3% to $150; 2% on remainder; 6% per an- 


num after 18 months 


..|3 
Z ae per annum plus fee of 1% per month 


(3 

ai % to $125; 2%% on remainder 
|21%4% (Commission rate) ; 6% per annum 
after 23 months and in certain other 


cases , 
weiss .- (3% up to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
minimum charge of $1 , 
134% to $150; 24% on remainder 
“13426 to $100; 2% to $200; 1% om re- 
mainder (Commission rate) 

% to $150 plus service fee of $1 on 
or of $50 or less and recording fee 
of 
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United Stat 
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Personal Exemp. a 


= Married 
or head | _ 
Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- Single |of family) Gi 
to rates to centage fc 
rates . and ri 
Special rates or 
features 


$1,500 $3.000 


First $1,000 | 1.5 $3,001-$5,000 4.5 
1,001- 3,000} 3 Over 5,000 Bo ee ara distal abe eee 
First 2,000 | 1 6,001= 7,000 3 101 201 
¥ - 3,0 1.25 7,001- 8,000 3.5 (1,000) (2,000) 
3,001- 4,000 | 1.5 8,001- 9,000 CS Pct Ms ec 
4,001- 5,000 | 2 Over 9,000 A TNT eS Serve ra, cl treroetetelere 
O1- 6,01 oF ee de! A a Br Ree red ey yee tae eye oh 
interes we 6 First 3,000 | 1 11,001-25,000 4 1,500 2,500 
3,001- 6,000 | 2 Over 25,000 5 ERTS OM ine NE: | 
6 BO LATS OO | Bie et) ee din oo aS Petts get hahaa aid hays fin ee oe ‘cae es 
ile ae First 10,000 | 1 3,0002 4,500% 
10,001-15,000 | 2 The rates shown apply to taxable years beging 
5,001-20,0! 3 after December 31, 1942, and before January 1, 1 
20,001-25,000 | 4 Permanent rates are: 
: 25,001-30,000 | 5 ist $5,000 1% _ 10,001-15,000 3% 20,001-25,00! 
: Over 30,000 | 6 % 
B= ~ Colorado,.......| First =.2,000 | it 
en pan 2,001- 4,000 | 2 
3 Over 10.000 ! 6 


4.001- 6,000 
: Gross income in excess of $200 derived from divider 
royalties, and interest is subject to & 2-percent sur% 


First 3,000 | 1 Over i0,000 | 3 ¥ 1.000 } 2,000 
S:001-10, 000 eRe hope cs oe EIR aE ee ee eee | 
Nee First 1,000 | 1 7}001-10,000 "|" "5 1,000" "|" * 2,500" "|" *4 
1,001- 3,000-| 2 10;001-20;000.s) Gis Ieee eee eae | 
3,001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20,000 Fe Pal AR occas oe Dea cre SORE ws 
BOO). RO0O! | 44. 5 Rel eemne  oes cc eae RAS eee EAA ENO te | aS cl 
eae t 15000 | 1.5 3/001- 4000°|° 5 700° '|}" "i500 | 8 
4,001- 2000 | 3 L0DL- G00 1 USL + Arica tice x 
2'001- 3000 | 4 Over 5,000 | 8 A 
First 1/000 | 1 3,001- 4.000 | 4 10 | 201 
1,001- 2'000 | 2 Over 4,000 | 5 (1,000) | (4,500) | @ 
2'001- 3,000 | 3 


The amount of tax payable under these rates was: 
duced by 50 percent for taxable years 1942-1945, — 


Kansas....,...-.| First 2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 | 3 750 | i,500 | 
2,001- 3, 2 Over 7,000 ee i's ahale a. Spe ESE LS Sete ws : 
. er Rion ae Boy Ab pee ers RO a ee A be eis. | 
if RENtUCKY.. ...5. Pirs| 5 ,001- 5, 201 501 
: 1- 4,0 3 Over 5,000 5 (1,000) 2,500) e 
Louisiana®....... First 10,000 | 2 Ye ee sic eee ates ws 1.000 .500 4 
eat it » 10,001-50,000 4 Ah optional simplified tax table is provided? 
ve! i 
_ Maryland....... Ord’ary income} 2 000 | 2000 |4 
. Investment in-| 5 For taxable years 1942-1945 the amount of tax payat 
come under these rates was reduced by statute by 33 


percent. For taxable years 1943 and 1945 the reducti. 
was increased by administrative order to 50 perce! 


An optional simplified return is provided.!2 
{Interest & divi-| 6 - 2,000 / 2.500 | 


we 


- Massachusetts®. . 


Earned income] 1.5 
and annuities 
Capital gains 


dends 


applicable to 1942 and succeeding years. 


Lat Minnesota ...... ee pie - ; oa ate ~ _ 101 303 
> 2'001- 3,000 7 3 9}001-12,500 | 8 an er | bstew ee 
. ‘| 3!o01- 4/000 | 4 12;501-20;000'l|e Opie dine. 2ce cel aae ck cee 
Boo, iol 8.000 5 Over : 20,000 19 Oe. ae ves) 
SsissIppl....... Ts , 5 -1o, , 
4,001- 7, 2 15,001-25,000 | 5 ee ayia ever 
Sos 7,001-10,000 3 Over | 25,000 $ pereriee! aie ran commer. 20 
ssourl,....... t ,001- 5,000 |2.5 — 
Pad 1,001- 2,000 | 1.5-Less $5 ,001- 7,000 |3 = $38 eee ane 
2}001- 3,000 | 2 -Less 15 |  7,001- 9,000 |3.5— 90|..72°7.2¢|.27°7"" F 
cert aa ea LS A ONCE 9000 18 = 135). bee an de te ecu anlall 
fo) seeeewwee ¢ ’ . a . ’ 
My b 2,001- 4,000 | 2 Over 6, 4 Ps utes see 
New Hampshire7,|/Income from in-| Average |....... FEES |e ee 00 “200 °- 
tangibles erent interest from savings deposits exeurpt i 
ax ‘rate ¢ fA Ba oh eRe aa okt : 
New Mexico,.... First 10,000 20,001-100,000} "3 | 0 
10,001-20;000 + | Over 1.84 4 eos en sige: | ; 
__ New York....... ry 1,000 1,000" "| "358066071" “4 
‘f 


1}001- 3,000 
3,001- 5,000 
5,001- 7,000 
7 - 9,000 


Over 9,000 


The amount of tax payable under these rates 
reduced by 25 percent for taxabl si 
and by 50 percent for 1945. pga vs 


Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regula; Qn 
Income of unincorporated businesses a 


SIA TRAN he 


percent. 


6,001-10,000 6 r i 
Over 10,000 | |. : me 


First 2,000 
2,001-. 4,000 
4'001- 6,000 


5 


_ North Carolina... 
: yA ’ +} 


CUR 


. 7 b : 


wal . * ms he 4 : r a = : 7 i 3 
<7 om ’ Saal 
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ys 


ve ae Personal Exemp. 


Arete S : P Married | Credit 
. ’ licabl er- or hea ae 
an Pplics e Screen tate Anpicae, cents ge] Single lof family pe 

‘ ratés (| ——— 


4 ents ie: 


and 
Special rates or 


# 


: features 
a" _—— | $d nn’ 
North Dakota..,.| First 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 500 1,500 
» , 2 8,001-10;000 | 10 = J... xp apery as, 7h 
» 4,001- 5,000 | 3 20,001-16,000' | 12.5 7°) |.26.8. 10K See ee ee. 
5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over 15,000 | 15 SOMES PO. esr ees, > 
Oklahoma....... First 15000 | 1 850 1.700 | °300°° 
Spi 000) 2/5 = P00: 7,000)” 72) ihh.s ae 3 Se ea Pee ae 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 
‘ 3,001- 4,000 | 4 
; 4,001- 5,000 | 5 
Oregon?.........| First 500 | 2 2,001- 3,000 5 A 
4 501- 1,000 | 3 3,001- 4,000 ee oot eon Se pena ate 
5 1,001- 2,000 | 4 ver 4,000 a ae AR one o. © Cee : 
e amount of tax payable under these rate: ced 
y when revenues exceed a prescribed amount. A reduction _ 
~ jof 75 percent was allowed for the taxable year 1943 and 
ie |30 2 for 1944. No reduction is aliowed for 1945. {= 
or x 3 re 


|An optional simplified tax table is provided.12. 
A - 6,000 4 1,000 


South Carolina... 2 4,001 | 1,800 ‘200 .. © 
, 3 Over (6000 Lowes: al ae alee Bat Rane 
» Yennessee’....... Interest and 6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporations — 
“ dividends haying at least 75 percent of their property subject to: — 
tn : the Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4 percent. is ae 
BEBO, «.cts't.shite elo ale 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 
3 Over 5 
: ,001- 3,000 
Vermont........ Int. and divd’ds 
All other ine, 
Wirginian..!...:.. b 
_ Wisconsin ..... : ee te 


11,001- ery 
Over 12,000 7 Sic nee 
Surtax: Normal tax less $37.50 divided by 6 . — # 
15,001-20,000 2.5 1,000 2,500 | 400 
Over 20,000 3 ‘i ve 


» Dist. of Col......|.- 


a na nn any ae 


rst_5 
5,001-10,000 
10,001-15,000 


1 te OLN tt at bt Ha Dt 


vax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parentheses ex- 
presses tax credit as income exemption on assumption that latter is always deducted from lowes an 
income bracket. Ng : C ; 3 iy va a 
as 2 i m amout of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parentheses is 1 
fl amnons bo wbich the frst dependent raises the level at which a married persom or head of family 
will first become taxable. 9 A 
d 3Exemptions shown are applicable to calendar years beginning after Dec. 31, 1944 and before ~ 
_ dan, 1, 1947. Permanent exemptions are: $2,000 and $3,500 é a 
43m the case of dependent father, mother or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of 
$300 in lieu of $5 tax credit. ae re 
Me 5The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest, income bracket and are” 
equivalent to tax credits of $20, $50, and $8, respectively. : ae v. 
i ist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in a on to a 
% Seo nat enamiption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each dependent of 
$250. A person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 
1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on his property income. 


= 


" 


_ with his spouse’s does not exceed $ 
ta 7Tax applies only to interest and dividends. ‘ Nee 
8An additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income, oe 4 
o taxable years beginning January 1, 1945. Under prior law, the exemption for a single — 
‘00 


. 


_-—s«- *Applicable t Lay 
BP rae teenie to 1 tion of $400 and $800 for single and married persons, _ 
ek me. A personal exemption 0 an or sing I: is) 
s Sie? oadaghy eiewed vesetnts income from intangibles, provided that net income derived . om 
sources other than intangibles does not exceed $400 and $800, respectively, or intangible income does not 

exceed $1,500 and $3,000, respectively. ; mae 8 
u1For purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. } bot 
; j i i implified tax table for individuals with an — 
122California, Kentucky, and. Oregon provide an optional simp a an 
5 i for Federal income tax purposes) of $5,000 or less. In ~ 
Baiusted 705s eee sacacky allows a standard deduction of 10 percent but Californig and Oregon 


a ¢ i ble Kentucky uli C i 
a Seay only Percent: In addition, however, Oregon allows deduction of Federal income tax liability 


ts 'T table. eg 

as determined by the Supplement a } 
= i i ] simplified tax return for individuals’ whose gross income is $5,000 or 

ye Rene ery ae pods ae Penney, eee: or compensation for personal services; or dividends, interest — 

and annuities not in excess of $100. The return allows a 10 percent. standard deduction. : 

, ‘ LF 1 re 


K ? #, ee 


ng 


Jewel Sales in 1945 Pass Peak of Billion “ ee 


3S : 2 ‘and | mented in its annual pamphlet ‘“‘Gem Stones.’” 
_Americans, spent, $1,200,000,000 tor’ Jett "ed | Emphasizing that in the last decade “wealth has 
paubles in 1945, the Bureau of ted | shifted from the ‘400’ to the medium and lower 
ug. 7, 1946) and announced it was a record sum | income brackets,” the pamphlet added: ““The cax- 
nd topped the 1944 total by 12 per cent. Despite | riage trade is almost extinct, and hereafter the 
hortages in some lines “‘the populace had money | retailers will sell fewer expensive items and more 
and bought what was available,”’ the Bureau com- medium and lower priced goods. % ie 


az , 
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266 : United States—State Sales Taxes 


: . State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates ; 
Source: Division of Tax Research, United States Treasury Department; data are as of July 1, 1946 
Rates on retail sales mY 


Rates on receipts from _ 
other specific sources 


State Type of tax! inst aie Auto-| Amuse-| Res- |Public 


mo- ment | tau- | utili- 


pers. 
prop. biles | places |rants| ties 


Alabama Retail sales x 2 42 2 Pe Ps ae “ 
a BEE 2 2 1 1 '"|\Manufacturing, preparation for * 
Arizona.... - General sales 2 aale of nericulteral and hore 
cultural products, slaughtering | 
animals for food, sales of feed to } 
poultrymen or stock men for? 
own use, 14%; extracting, pro- - 
cessing, printing and publish- - 
ing, contractors, advertising, . 
1%; hotels, apartment houses, , 
office buildings, and garages, . 
a eredit and coll, agencies, 2%. 
Arkansas?. .| Retail sales mee 22 2 24 |Printing and photography, 2%. 
Calitornia...| Retail sales x 2% Dh eRe ee D6 Naik alee 
eee. at moat a x a - B.'s dias EP 
; TS ers etail sales Bee Ca ee nese |S a 2) eee 
Indiana... .| Gross income 1g 1 All other income, 1%, except that . 
| ~ % received from wholesales, dis- » 
| play advertising, and industrial 
processing, 4%; drycleaning 
4 and laundering, 4%. 
- Iowa.<... ..| Retail sales x 2 4 27 2 2 245 
Kansas..... Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 24 
Louisiana...} Retail sales x 1s 5 ee BEA iw Py haere. ane 
Michigan...| Retail sales x 3 ie BERS re oo 3 39 
Mississippl..| Gross receipts | x 210 103 ees 5 2 212 |Wholesaling, %%; manufactur- 

, ing, 4-1%; contractors,1% ;ex= 
tracting, 2-2} %; all other busi- 
lhesses and professions not speci- 

i fically exempted, 2%. 

Missouri. :..} Retail sales eas 2 2 2 2 24 
New Mex...| Grossreceipts | x 28 yu 2 2 2 |Wholesaling, +4 %;extracting, 4 

; or 2%; processing and manu- 
facturing, 44 or 4%; contrac- 
tors, 2%; real estate commis- 
sions, factors, agents, brokers, 
advertising, personal and pro- 

+ fessional services, 2%. 

No. Car.!3..| General sales x 3 3 3 Pe BS Wholesaling, 1/20%. 

No. Dakota.} Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 24 v0 

Ohio’. te... 1 Retail sales x 38 We ere oe Bd (hee 

Oklahoma, .} Retail sales x 2 2i4 2 2 2'5 |Printing and publishing, adver- 
tising, hotel service, auto 
storage, 2%. 

So. Dakota..| Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 24 

Utah.......| Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 216 

Washington,| Retail sales | x 38 Boo fecteeeee 3 |+++++:/ Wholesalers (except wholesalers 

Gross receipts |.... % a ea % |..--+-]| of wheat, oats and barley, which 
are 1/100%), extractors, manu- | 
facturers, printers and publish-_ 
ers, 4%; all other businesses — 
and professions not specifically 
/ exempted, 46%. 
W. Virginia.) Retail sales 28 2 2 Dralion al All services except personal and 


professional services and pub- 
lic utility services, 2%. 

14 14 | 65/100 \% |1.3-5.2) Wholesaler, 195/1000% ; extract- 
ing, 1.3-7.8%; manvfacturing, 
39/ 100%; contractors, 2%; in- 
dustrial loan companies 1%; all 
other businesses not specifically 
exempted, 1%. 


Gross income 


Wyoming...| Retall sales x 28 2 2 2 


A a a ES SS Le Se SER ST A 2 SE 
_x—Indicates States imposing a use tax. 
1Type of tax: (1) Retail Sales—Imposed sales of tangible personal property at retail or for 
consumption. In most States applies also admissions and restaurant and public utility sales, 
(2) General Sales—Applies to wholesaling, extractive industries and manufacturing in addition to sales 
at retail. (3) Gross Receipts—Includes sales of pubis services and personal and professional services 
in addition to transactions and receipts under (1) and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies, in addition to 
all transactions and receipts under (1), (2) and (3), to receipts from non-business activities such as 
wages and salaries of employes, interest, rents and dividends. { 
2New automobiles only. : 
8Rates in cities or incorporated towns bordering other States Same as that in adjoining State. 
fe rite applies to all public utilities except transportation, in Missouri, all except transportation of 
reight. F 
5Telephone and telegraph services, gas and electricity sales. Im Illinois the rates on 1 ‘ 
imposed under a separate Act. 4 Utilities are 
®The 2% rate is applied to 98% of gross receipts. ‘a 
7Sales of new motor vehicles are taxed under the use tax and are exempt from the sales tax while 


sales of used motor vehicles are taxed under the sales tax, 


sTax applies to rentals as well as sales. 4 
oApplies to gas and electritity only. P 
10The rate on retail sales of pasteurized milk is 1%. , 
tlApplies to automobiles, trucks and tractors. , 
12The rate on industrial sales of gas and electricity is 1%. 
Ewen am feed of $i a pe pire 4 : 
sales tax specifically exempts sales of motor vehicles but a special excise tax of 2% is levied 

upon the transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle register } 
a vehicle registered for the first time in the State. # Sete ine piste, nd, Upon Ale Aas 


i6Applies to all public utilities except, water and transportation of freight. 
16Specifically excluded are street railway fares and intrastate movements of freight and express. 
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‘t 325.00 P ‘ 
iP \ "MEASURES PASSED 
% y 
' Extended selective service act to March 31, 194' 
i? but barred induction of 18-year-olds. : 4 


i - Veterans 
1, Appropriated $600,000,000 for an emergency 

_ housing program, designed particularly to meet 

Deeds of returned servicemen and their families. 
_ 2. Liberalized the GI Bill of Rights to encourage 
greater use of the schooling provisions. 

3. Broadened the provisions of the GI insurance 
legislation. 

4. Passed deficiency bill providing financing for 
terminal leave pay and autos for veteran amputees. 


. Financial 
1, Appropriated about $95,000,000,000 for the 
Federal establishment. (Later, however, about 


$64,000,000,000 of this was retracted, when the 
war ended.) 
2. Cut the national debt limit from $300,000,- 
000,000 to $275,000,000,000. 
. 3. Extended the life of the Reconstruction Fi- 
' nance Corporation until next January, irstead of 
_. for five years, as asked by the President. 
4. Increased pay of members of Congress from 
, $1,000 to $12,500 yearly plus a $2,500 tax-free ex- 
pense allowance (Mr. Truman recommended 2 
$20,000 salary); increased the pay of Federal judges 
_ from $10,000 to $15,000 and of Federal workers 
14 per cent (about $400 for a majority of them). 
E Also made members -of Congress eligible for con- 
tributory pensions. 
; 5. Set up a three-member Economic Council to 
¢ recommend ways to maintain maximum employ- 
ment and avoid depressions. (The President had 
} asked for a bill setting a Federal goal of ‘‘full 
ms employment’’ for all.) 
6. Cut income taxes and repealed the excess 


oe profits tax. 
Social 
_» 1. Made the Federal-aid school lunch program 
per ent 


F manent. 
C 2. Established a program of Federal aid to 
_ encourage nation-wide development and improyve- 
ment of airports. 
3. Authorized expenditure of $75,000,000 yearly 
by the Goyernment for five years to build new 
hospitals and improve old ones. 


Government 

7 _ 1. Gave the President broad power to reorganize 
id ag agencies, although not as sweeping as he 
asked. 

2. Accepted two reorganization proposals he sub- 
_ mitted..One was to centralize welfare activities in 
- the Federal Security Agency as a preliminary step 
_ to making it a new Cabinet post. The other in- 
- volved transfer of more than a score of functions 

between various agencies (a third proposal, one 

_ to unify all Federal housing activities in one 
_’ agency, was defeated). As 
pe] ae Provided for reorganization and streamlining 
2" 0: 


= 
ye 


Congress, including a reduction in the number 

of standing House committees from 48 to 19 and 
- of the Senate committees from 33 to 15. 

o “4. Called for return of the United States Employ- 
ment Services to the States next November, in- 

-stead of delaying it until next June, as asked by 
the President. 

5. Centralized the surplus-property-disposal ad- 
ministration in one man, as requested by Mr. 
- Truman. 3 Ted 
_. 6, Set up a formula for sale of surplus ships. 

_ 7° Extended the Government’s power to allocate 
and ration scarce items, such as sugar and criti- 
_ cally needed production articles. ; 

8. Authorized the President to acquire and build 
up stockpiles of strategic materials which might 
be needed in (event of future war. (Mr. Truman 
uy American’’ clause in this meas- 
ertheless.) 


Sponsor 
to move goods to market without 
F to join unions or hire union mem- 
ae 
es 


INTERNATIONAL ; i 
Ratification of the United Nations Charter. 
A loan of $3,750,000,000 to Great Britain. 
Authority for full 


ds international: Monetary agreements. 
uy ¢ 


te 


Beli ‘ 


; the 79th Congress, Jan. 3, 1945—Aug. 3, 1946. 


4 Allocations to the United Nation: | 
ee ee ar ae absaeciee: © 5 
. Extension of the Lend-Lease program (hal 
at the war’s end by Executive Order), q i ay 
6. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, enabling the Administration to cut tariffs in — 
return for concessions from other nations. pian 
7. Authority for a broad program of cultural — 
‘relations with foreign countries, including ex- | 
change of educational and scientific information. 


MEASURES WHICH FAILED 
DOMESTIC 
Merger of the Armed forces. 
Universal military training program. 
Permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- _ 
mittee. (The temporary one was finally forced to 
close down). ae 
Liberalization of unemployment compensation — 
benefits. : 4 
Establishment of a prepaid Federal health and — 
medical-care program. t ; 
Adoption of a long-range Federai public housing © 
program. — ‘ ‘=a 
Designation of the Speaker of the House as 
successor to the President in event of death ofthe 
President and Vice President. 
Establishment of a single agency to coordinate 
scientific research. A ae 
Provision for the proposed Great Lakes-Si 
Lawrence Waterway. es 
Repeal of the Johnson Act prohibiting private 
er to foreign nations in default on existing — 
oans. ee a 
[Also rejected were three Presidential proposals 
dealing with industrial disputes. One was to 
create special fact-finding boards, another to set 
up a joint Congressional committee to recommend ~ 
long-range labor legislation, and a third to give 
the Chief Executive authority to draft workers in 
ua ra plants taken over by the Govern- 
ment. ’ Fee.) 
INTERNATIONAL Pei, : 
1. To provide military assistance to China. (One 
measure to give that country about 100 surplus 
naval vessels won approval, however.) “oa 
2. To establish a broad program of military ¢ 
operation with other American countries, chiefly to 
standardize their equipment with ours. 
3. To permit sending of military missions to 
many countries around the globe. L + 


INQUIRIES BY CONGRESS) 


In addition to its work on actual legislation, the — 
departing Congress found time to conduct scores 
of special investigations into pressing wartime and — 
reconversion problems. Among the inquiries which 
aroused great interest were: \ 

1, The inquiry by the Senate War Investigating 
Committee into alleged war contract profiteering — 
and the connection of Chairman May of 
House Military Committee with activities of the 
Garsson munitions combine. ‘ ay 

2. A lengthy, highly publicized inquiry of many 
months by a Senate-House group into the Pearl’ 
Harbor disaster. \ 


THE PRESIDENT’S SCORE > 


President Truman submitted 32 major legislative — 


_* 


v 


% 


4 the House as successor 


| gram; military assistance to China; 


articipation in the Bret- 


requests to the 79th Congress. A 
REQ 


of surplus under a single — 
head; revisions o ervice 
men’s insurance program. Ay _ 
REQUESTS APPROVED IN PART—7 
Extension of the draft law; price-control re- — 
newal: stock-piling of strategic materials; full- 
employment program; Government reorganization; ~ 
delay in returning United States Employment Serv- 
ice to States; veterans’ housing program. . é 
REQUESTS REJECTED—15) a set 
Army-Navy merger; universal military training; | 
unemployment compensation liberalization; Per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice Commission; 
minimum-wage ircrease; creation of fact-finding 
boards for labor disputes; prepaid health and 
medical-care program; designation of Speaker of 
C to President in event of 
death of President and Vice-President; repeal of | 
th Johnson Act governing private loans to foreign 
nations; Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range housing pro-- 
s power to draft. 
strikers in essential industries; creation of joint 
Congressional committee to study labor laws; es- 
tablishment of a single agency to coordinate scien- 
tific research, ia 
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268 U.S.—Congress Reorganization; Vetoes by Presidents; Bureau of Budge 


"i 


Congress Reorganization ‘Act of 1946 Hs 


Source: Division of Public Inquiries, Government Information Service 


The changes incorporated in Public Law 601, 
Seventy-Ninth Congress, cited as the “Legislative 
Reerganization Act of 1946,’’ are as follows: 

Under the Act the 48 standing committees of the 
House are consolidated into 19, and the 33 Senate 
standing committees into 15. The Act provides 
that the House and Senate rules be amended to 
define clearly the jurisdiction of each reorganized 
committee so as to avoid overlapping and dupli- 
cation, and conflicts of jurisdiction. i 

To a degree, House members are limited to 
membership on one major committee. Senators 
- each are limited to two major committees, instead 

of, as at present, holding membership on several, 
Each of the reorganized committees is directed to 
exercise continuing legislative surveillance over the 
Government departments of its jurisdiction. The 
Act provides that each of the reorganized com- 
mittees of the House and Senate shall be allowed 
four experts, each at a salary not exceeding $8,000 
@ year, as technical assistants. 


SENATE 


The standing Committees are: 

Agriculture and Forestry, Appropriations, Armed 
Services, Banking and Currency, Civil Service, 
District of Columbia, Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, Finance, Foreign Relations, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Judiciary, Labor 
and Public Welfare, Public Lands, Public Works 
and Rules and Administration. 


HOUSE 


Agriculture, Appropriations, Armed Services, 
Banking and Currency, Post Office and Civil Ser- 
vice, District of Columbia, Education and Labor, 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, Foreign 
Affairs, House Administration, Interstate, and 

_ Foreign Commerce, Judiciary, Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Public Lands, Public Works, Rules, 
Un-American Activities, Veterans Affairs 'and Ways 
and. Means. 

{Communications may be addressed: Chairman, 
Mame of committee, Senate Office Building for 
Senate Committees; House Office Building for 
‘House Committees. ] 

Under the ‘‘Federal Tort Claims Act’’ contained 
in the law, neither the Senate nor the House of 

. Representatives will receive or consider private 
bills“or resolutions (including so-called omnibus 
claims or pension bills). Likewise banned are 


local bills for the building of bridges across navi- 
gable streams and private bills for the correction 
of military records. { 

The Committees on Ways and Means and Ap- 
propriations (House of Representatives), and the 
Committees on Finance and Appropriations (Sen-. 
ate) are directed to meet jointly at the ‘begin- 
ning of each session of Congress to adopt an over= 
all budget for the Federal Government for_the 
ensuing fiscal year. The estimated over-all Fed- 
eral receipts and expenditures for such year are 
to be included. The Act provides that the 
budget shall be reported to the Congress by Febru- 
ary 15, accompanied by a concurrent resclution 
adopting such budget, and fixing the maximum 
amount to be appropriated for expenditures in such 
year. 

The size of the Legislative Reference Service and 
the Legislative Drafting Service is virtually 
doubled: 

Under Title VI dealing with Compensation and 
any person or organization engaged in influencing 
legislation for pay is required to register and file 
Tegular expense accounts. Persons ‘engaged in 
large-scale advertising or publicity campaigns — 
designed to influence legislation also are required: 
S submit figures on their collections and expen- 

itures. 

Under Title VI dealing with Compensaiton and 
Retirement Pay of Members of Congress, the 
annual salary of each member of Gongress is in- 
creased from $10,000 to $12,500, and a tax-free 
expense account of $2,500 is provided for each 
member. Members of Congress are included in the 
Civil Service retirement plan on a contributory 
basis. The member will contribute six per cent of 
his annual salary, and the Government will match 
this amount. Retirement will be available to any 
member who has served six years and who has 
reached 62 years of age. The retirement is figured 
at 22 per cent of his average annual salary. In 
order to include members who have already 
reached an advanced age after many years of~ser- 
vice, provision is made for joining the fund by 
paying up five years back contributions. 

The Act directs that,. except in time of war cr’ 
during a National Emergency proclaimed by the 
President, the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day (Sundays excepted) of 
July in each year, unless otherwise provided by 
Congress. 


The Presidential Veto 


Under Article I, Section 7, of the Constitution, 
every measure passed by Congress must be sent 
to the President for his signature. If he approves 
a bill, he signs it and it becomes a law. But if he 
disapproves, he sends it back to the house where 
it originated with a statement of his objections. 

A two-thirds majority of both houses is required 
to override a Presidental veto. If any bill is not 


returned by the President within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it has reached him, it becomes a 
iaw if Congress is in session. But if Congress by 
its adjournment prevents the return of a bill, it 
does shot become a law. This ‘is called a ‘‘pocket 


The following ‘Presidents made use of the veto 
power: 


Pocket 


Pocket 


Presidents Vetoes| vetoes} Tot. Presidents Vetoes | vetoes} Tot. 
Washington........... oi 2 2 Benjamin Harrison. ..... 19 
Wane Ei) eh A re 5 1 6 Cleveland (second term), . 42 es 163 
BAYA OUOG NE Gee Wika doe, cnn x 1 1 ECTS TO VE i.e we ete G 6 36 42 
MOEA ct ite Sacra ice o> ye 7 6 13 Theodore Roosevelt... ... 42 40 82 
“GLE OM ee ea 8 2 10 BIG SONS oceta ois. 08g ee 30 9 39 
BIR eRe arcs 60g He 2 1 3 WIR Seats sh ca ea 33 1l 44 
Cah 9 1 10 BEARING gion is. Cyr ae 5 aA 6 
Vi BOREL lctes eo jose vor 5 3 8 WOOlaRRC.: .pelouet ae on 20 29 49 
PISRIORT ET etic hayes ce tee 4 7 1 Hoover. ile chs Gow are 20 1b 35 
MONGSONG sus... eee ee 21 21 F. D. Roosevelt......,... 371 260 631 
Sanit ee 7 ares 42 42 Truman (April 12, 1945. to 
yen tek or gh eg ee . Ay 7 ton 9th Cong,, Aug. 
Cleveland (first term). |! 2! 302 id | 312 a ae REI AS ° me ae ae 


Bureau of 


An Act of Congress (approved June 10, 1921) 
providing for a national budget system, placed 
upon the President the duty of transmitting to the 
Congress the annual budget with estimates of 
receipts, expenditures and other data. The Bureau 
was placed in the Treasury Department but in the 
reorganization (1939) it was transferred to the 
Executive Office of the President. The Bureau is 
eee ape general supervision of a director, James 

. Webb. . 

The duties of the Bureau are to assist the Presi- 
dent in the preparation of the budget and the 
formulation of the fiscal program of the Govern- 
ment; supervise and control the administration of 

_ the budget; conduct research for improved plans 
of administrative management; aid the President 
establish more efficient and economical conduct of 
Government service; assist the President by clear- 


the Budget 


ing and coordinating departmental advice on C) 
posed ad ony and making recommendations as 
the Presidential action on legislative enactments: 
assist in the consideration and clearance in pro- 
posed Executive Orders, plan and promote improve- 
ment, development and coordination of Federal and 
other statistical services; keep the President in- 
formed of the progress of activities by agencies of 
the Government with respect to work roposed, — 
work actually initiated and work completer too a 
gether with, the relative timing of work between 
the several agencies of the Government; all to the 

end that the work programs of the several agenci 
of the executive branch of the Government ma: be 
coordinated and that the moneys appropriated ‘by 
teal mannor possible wits the leit oe 
8 Possible e least overla) id? 
duplication of effort, ¥ re ae 
mie 


. 
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United ‘States—Operation of P ublic ita < 
‘PUBLIC TRUSTS : 


Public Trusts in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Founded | Endowment Assets. 


The Rockefeller Foundation... : 182 - 5 
.» General Education Board : <oy 1902 #150 209 107 a oO ae er ore eT 
_ Carnegie Corporation of New York. _- ; 000; 57 |. 170,379,323 
: Charles Hayden Foundation. Sy LG : i ‘000° 
The Duke Endowment. 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation................... 
Julius Rosenwald Fund...,.................. y 1,772,324 
Russell Sage Foundation 5 i 14'700,000 
Horace R. Rackham & Mary A. Rackham Fund  des¢eri 
Mary Lowise Curtis Bok Foundation. . pe 
The Buhl Foundation ae Se 


10,000,0 11 f 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of a peed 
Teaching... y Oat: a oe 10,000,000 16,272,269 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. . 
Commonwealth Fund 
Spelman Fund for New York......... 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation 
Cranbrook Foundation A> ¥ 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission a 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation... 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 
Milbank Memorial Fund....... = ae 
Permanent Charity Fund 
Kresge Foundation | 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation. 
New York Foundation | a aE © 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 2 
Woodrow Wilson Foundaicio 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
‘Alfred P. Sloan Foundation... 
Twentieth Century Fund SE Ae 
Cleveland Foundation Kaw 
Henry C. Frick Educational Foundation. 


See article 
9,607,643 
3,536,044 
9,640,158 


Chicago Community Trust aie 

New York Community Trust... 3 ; 2 No ~17,090,047 

James Foundation ; or 00. (635 
>, N 109,000,000 


Ford Foundation 


The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller , privilege of education, mental recreation, whole-— 
Foundation, 49 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y., | some educational entertainment, and coordinated 
is “‘to promote the well being of mankind through- | physial traininfi. Office of the President, J. il- 
out the world. Its program, in terms of broad | lard Hayden, Boston, Mass.; the Administrative 
objective, is the advancement of knowledge, with Offices, 25 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. = 
emphasis at present upon certain specific fields: The Duke Endowment, Power Bldg., Charlotte, 

Medical sciences (psychiatry); natural sciences| No. Car., was established by James Buchanan 
(experimental biology); public health (develop- Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
ment of general public health activities and study | physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in\ the 
and control of certain diseases); social sciences South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
(studies of international relations and postwar the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Othe 
problems), the humanities (efforts tending to raise | schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Othe: 
the general cultural level and to promote cultural | objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
interchange between countries). Except to a Ppitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
limited extent in public health, the Foundation is | preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
not an operating. organization. Its activities are | was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of, the re- 
confined to the support of other agencies and to hs 
the training, through post-doctoral fellowship, of 
competent personnel in the various fields of. 
ts owledge. 

* aoe Goneeat Education Board, 49 West 49th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., was endowed by John D. 
Rockefeller with the stated ,object of ‘‘promoting 
education within ate United emia of Ee ore: 

A ion of race, sex or creed. - ) f 
Fee mau concentrates on southern education. | ™ y Health Project which involves seven coun- 
Tt takes the form of assisting. state governments } ties in southwestern Michigan. ; Fates | 
and higher institutions to undertake studies, ex- The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis. Av.,- 
_ periments, and demonstrations in public education; | Chicago 15, Ill., in 1944 completed the 27th year of 
ge studies ‘of significant southern interests and prob-| its work. The »year’s activities included: Experi- | 
Jems: qualitative development of selected institu- } mental work in rural schools, especially in the — 
tions: improvement of personnel. Special programs South, with a view to improving rural education , 
in Negro education relate to supervision and pro- and so improving rural life itself. Fellowships for 
motion of public schools, basic development of se- | advanced study by exceptonally able Negroes and 
lected higher institutions, and training of stafis. white southerners. Aid to the most important 
ae Corporation of New York, 522 Fifth Negro universities. General study of race and cul- — 
N. Y., was established by | ture and particular activity in this racial field to- 
We a: or. the advancement and | ward improving the opportunities and conditions of 
and understanding | Negroes in America. Julius Rosenwald provided 
States and | that capital as well aS income may be spent at any i 
Dominions and Colo time in the discretion of the trustees, and that the — 
of the Corpor: oe fund, po capital yen Inco ne Speke 
i within twenty-five years of his death, which oc- 
Hone and $c) curred Jan. 6, 1932. 4 ‘ a = 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d St., 
adult | New York 10, N. Y., was created by Mrs. Russell — 
vt | Sage in 1907, as a memorial to her husband. Its 
purpose is “for the improyement of social and liv-. 
ing conditions in America.’’ Its departments give — 
| specal attention to studies in the social work field. 
and to research concerning various problems in the 
more general field of the social sciences. Its staff 
interprets these findings—makes the information — 
young men; available through publications, conferences, and — 
and young men the! other means of public education, and in various — 


4 


- Music, 


270 


other ways stimulates action for social betterment. 

“The Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all tne 
capital funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 
ham. ‘Within-a short time the corporation will 
be dissolved. 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
* phia 3, Pa., was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward 
Bok, now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, for the “‘support 
_ of music and musical education, support and pro- 
motion of the fine arts, science, scientific research, 
invention, discovery, or general education.’’ The 
principal beneficiaries are: Curtis Institute of 
s Philadelphia, and the research Studio, 
' Maitland, Florida. 


‘The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., is to stim- 
ulate the advancement of human welfare by 
experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
‘nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 


' research, higher education (including social work 
_ training at the graduate level), and research in 
_ the natural sciences. The Foundation built Chat- 


ham Village at a cost of $1,700,000, seeking to show 


| the commercial practicability of building for long- 


term investment and management of large-scale 
garden home communities, and to promote new and 
higher standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. 
Largest appropriation is $1,116,252 to build Buhl 


' Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science, 


opened in 1939. 


The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit 2, 
Mich., was founded by the late United States Sen- 
ator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, wel- 
fare, and happiness of the children of the State of 
Michigan and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal 
as well as earnings are to.be spent within twenty- 
five years from the date of the gift. The work is 
confined to Michigan, where the Fund carries on 
* directly local public health organization, health 
' education, pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral 
hygiene, eye correction, child guidance through 
mental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
makes grants to other. agencies in dependency re- 
Search and recreational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 


‘musical education and recreation. 


The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is ‘‘to 
' hasten the abolition. of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding-and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
tional law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law. 


The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18 N. Y., include providing ‘‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, 
or color, for the teachers of universities, col- 

and technical schools. in the United 

Dominion of Canada, and Newfound- 
P and ‘‘in general to do and perform. all 
things necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify 
the profession of the teacher and the cause of 
higher education’’ in those countries. For these 
purposes the Foundation has paid,retiring allow- 
ances to 2,796 former teachers and pensions to 
1,368 widows. Through its Division of Educational 
Enquiry it has studied and reported upon numerous 
problems of higher education in the United States 
and Canada. 


The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the wleneaed 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
Institution desires to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other agencies, 

- and has organized its own departments of research 
4m astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
biological sciences and in historical research. 


The Commonwealth Fund, New York 22, N. Y., 
was founded in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
and expanded by further gifts from Mrs, Harkness 
and from Edward S. Harkness. Most of its gifts are 
made for the promotion and maintenance of health 
through medical research and medical education, 
public health and hospital services in rural dis-~- 
tricts, and mental health services. The Fund also 
offers Fellowships to British students for post- 
graduate study in the United States, publishes 
books growing out of or furthering its supported 
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activities, and makes occasional grants for other 
philanthropic purposes. ‘ = 

The Spelman Fund of New_York, 783 Fifth” 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., chartered in 
1928. Its present program is centered upon the- 
improvement of methods and techniques in public: 
administration. Support is extended to public and 
quasi-public agencies for dissemination of informa-— 
fion on current administratve developments; for 
study improvement of administrative _ practices; 
and for testing new methods and devices under 
actual operating conditions. 

The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., confines its activity to the financing 
of definitive research studies of economic problems 
affecting the development of American industry, 
trade and finance as’the basis for improvement of 
the general welfare of the people of the United 
States. The Foundation itself does not conduct 
research; it makes grants to outside research or- 
ganizations for specific studies. Organizations Te- © 
ceiving the Foundation’s grants are required to 
report the findings of their studies for the in- 
formation of the general public. 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds. Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina. by a grant of 
all the property received by them from the estate 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Since its organ- 
ization the Foundation has made annual grants to 
the North Carolina State Health Department for 
the inauguration and maintenance of a campaign 
for the control of venereal disease in the State. 
For this purpose the Foundation has contributed 
in all a total of $1,516,000. Contributions for other 
charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes since 
organization have amounted to $559,000, and ad- 
ministrative expenses $488.96. 

The Trustees of the Foundation are Richard J. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Babcock, Mrs. 
Nancy Reynolds.Bagley, W. N. Reynolds, W. R 


Hubner, Charles H. Babcock, Henry Walker Bagley 
an 


d L. D. Long. Secretary, Stratton Coyner. The 
office of the Foundation is 1206 Reynolds Building, 


Winston-Salem 3, North Carolina. 


Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. ; 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., as expressed 
by the founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To place 
those following peaceful vocation, who have been | 
injured in heroic effort to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work. case of death, the 
widow and children, or other dependents, to be 
provided for until she remarries, and the children 
until they reach a self-supporting age. For excep- 
tional children exceptional grants may be made for 
exceptional education. Grants of sums of money 
may also be made to heroes or heroines as the 
Commission thinks advisable—each case to be 
judged on its merits. A medal shall be given to the’ 
hero, or widow, or next of kin, which shall recite 
the heroic deed it commemorates, that descendants _ 
may know and be proud of their descent. The medal _ 
shall be given for the heroic act, even if the doer - 
be uninjured, and also!a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. aA ate 
fellowship to citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States, to assist research in any field of 
knowledge and creative work in any of the fine arts. 
The Fellowships are awarded to men and women 
who have demonstrated unusual capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship or unusual creative ability in” 
the fine arts. The Fellowships are granted for vary- 
ing periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the — 
world where their work can best-be done. The ~ 
Foundation also offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- / 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, — 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
In 1946, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay and 
Venezuela were added to the Foundation’s Latin 
American Fellowship plan. ie 

The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding - 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding withou 
distinction on account of race, color. or ‘creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in 
ba apes Si of their labors.” 

e John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 1 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., limits its activities t 
grants to institutions in support of specfic proje 
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States and Canada. 


to her father and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth 
Lake Milbank, with an initial gift of $3,000,000..The 
sg he purpose of the foundation is “to improve 
fhe physical, mental and moral condition of hu- 
manity and generally to advance charitable and 
benevolent objects.’’ Mrs. Anderson increased her 
ifts from year-to year until they amounted to $9,- 
315,175 at the time of her death in 1921. The Fund 
assists official and private agencies and institutions 
in the field of public health and medicine, educa- 
tion, social welfare and research. Emphasis is given 
a poe which are preventive rather than pal- 
iative. 

The Permanent Charity Fund, 100 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., was organized in that city in 1915 
to accept gifts to the fund, the principal to be held 
invested and income each year to be applied to 
charitable purposes. The committee consists of 7 
residents of Massachusetts and no person seeking 
or holding public office is eligible. The first funds 
were received in 1917 and amounted to $2,836,553. 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
5. S. Kresge, are: ‘‘The purposes for which this 
Foundation is created are the promotion of elee- 
mosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 
any all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
benevolent or education institutions or public 
benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.” The 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
cated, shall-not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
abuse thereof, 

The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, New York 5, N. Y., has for its objects ‘‘the 
promotion, through charitable and benevolent ac- 
oh: the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world.’’ 

The New York Foundation, at 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., receives and maintains a fund or 
funds, and supplies the income thereof to altruistic 
purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
otherwise, within the United States of America. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., incorporated in 1911, to improve housing 
conditions in New York City and to encourage prac- 
tical education for handicapped people. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 West 65th 
St., New York 21,.N. Y., was created (1922) 
in. recognition of the national and international 
services of Woodrow Wilson. Awards are made 
from time to time to individuals who have 
rendered meritorious service to democracy, 
public welfare, liberal thought or peace through 
justice. - The Foundation carries on, an edu- 
cational program directed to the furtherance 
-of these ideals. It has published and made 
available texts of official documents of the inter- 
. war period, from Wilson’s Fourteen Points to The 
Crimea Conference Report; also, pamphlets dealing 
with the functions of the United Nations, and with 
current international problems such as those raised 
by the release of atomic energy.~ The Foundation 
issues a monthly publication, ‘“‘The United Nations 
News,’”’ devoted exclusively to news and reports of 
the United Nations and its related agencies. It 
houses and supports the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library, containing all the documents of the League 
of Nations and its Commissions, those of the 
International Labor Organization, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and 
most recently, of the United Nations. _ Around this 
' collection a reference library on international 
affairs has been built which includes government 
statements as well as reports of private and 
public agencies both here and abroad. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y., makes 
grants-in-aid ‘to educational 
j maseipations | Grants 
are currently : 
University of Colifornia, the Unversity of Southern 


abet 
‘eachers 
chusettes Institute of Technology for teach- 
ing institutes in economics and other projects; 
_ the University 
- of the Air;* the 


and ae pvr we 
a) esearch, ‘ 
en fOr mne Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland 13, Ohio, a 
community, trust, .was. organized for the. per- 
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for public educational or charitable purposes for 
benefit of inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and 
other communities within Ohio as designated by 
donors. It was the first such foundation organized.” 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public chari- 
table or educational institutions; promoting scien-" 
tific .research for the advancement of human 
knowledge and the alleviation-of human suffering; 
providing scholarships to young men or women. of 
slender means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; 
care of needy men, women and children; improve- 
ment of living and working conditions; providing 
facilities for recreation; adds to hospitals, libraries; 
myseums, schools and colleges. a 

the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., was set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh 
with an original fund of $250,000, later increased’ 
to $2,500,000, by Henry C. Frick for improvement 
of the teaching in Pittsburgh public schools. 

The A, W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. 
Mellon in a deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, is to be ad- 
ministered and operated exclusively for the benefit 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary and ©” 
educational purposes as shall be in furtherance of 
the .public welfare and tend to promote the well- 
doing and well-being of mankind, or for the use © 
of the United States, any state, territory, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, for such exclusively public purposes as 
the Trustees shall determine. , 
The Chicago Community Trust, Chicago 13, I. 
like similar trusts, was established not for profit’ : 
but for better conservation and use of charitable ~~ 
trust funds. Assets are held in trust of Chicago 
banks; income is distributed under supervision of — 
a Citizens’ Committee. Charitable and. welfare ~ 
institutions, colleges and universities of the Chicago 
region are chief beneficiaries. Woe 

The New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y., a. composite . charitable ” 
foundation, includes more than 170 Mrremaapees 
funds ranging from less than $1,000 to more than 
$1,000,009. Established in 1924, its resources at the 
close of 1945 were $17,090,047. Outpayments in that — 
ear totaled $567,349 and cumulative appropria- ~~ 
tions were $5,181,860. Grants in 1945 averaged 
$2,510, came from 50 memorial funds and went, 
to 226 charitable agencies in 28 states. 

Largest among the year’s allocations were $70,000 
to St. Mary’s Hospital for Children; $63,043 to the ~ 
Salvation Army; $41,835 to the Community Service 
Society; $38,050 to the National. War Fund, and 
$33,105 to Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 

The Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group R) 
of funds for application to that county, is admin- 
istered as part of the Community Trust. The 
latter also created the James Foundation in 1941, 
principally for the management of a program of 
charitable activities in Missouri. ae 

The Ford Foundation, Buhl Bidg., Detroit, 
Mich.. is a non-profit corporation which was or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Michigan’ ~ 
(Jan. 13, 1936) for receiving and administering ~ 
funds for scientific, educational and_ charitable 
purposes, all for the public welfare. It has been | 
financed by voluntary contributions. 

The Nutrition Foundation, organized by food and 
related manufacturers to develop and support a 
comprehensive research and educational program in 
the science of nutrition. Incorporated Dec. 31,. 
1941, the Foundation has offices in the Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. Original contribu- 
tions were $750,000; contributions as of June 30,, — 
1946 totaled $2,304,500, and the amount expended 
for grants, $1,209,455, which latter amount includes 
commitments for future years—payments of which, 
have not actually been made. : h 

The James Foundation, incorporated in Missouri 
in April, 1941, in accordance with the wishes of, 
the late Lucy Wortham James, is financed by The — 
New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway, New — 
York 5, N. Y., and serves as an admfhistrative 
agency for designated charitable projects, Princi- 
pally in Phelps and Crawford Counties in Missouri. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d St., 
New York 18, N. Y.,. was founded and endowed 
by the late Edward A. Filene to promote better 
“economic, industrial, civic and educational con-~ 
ditions in the United States.’’ Since 1937-1938, all 
the resources of the Fund have been devoted to 
its own program of scientific research and public 
education on current economic problems. 

The principal assets of the Fund as of. Dec. 31, 
1945, consisted of 150,000 shares of Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company common stock, and in addition — 
other securities with a market value of $757,588. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, ~~ 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., is a na- 
tional association of ‘industries for the main- 
tenance of healthful working conditions and © 
the general achievement of industrial health. — 
Its activities include medical and. engineering 
research and plant industrial hygiene surveys. | 
both in the laboratory and in the plant. Ae 
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Te ae 1.3 ‘4 9.8 36 34| fol: 147200)" ete 
Fe ot 1.5 6 S303 51 Bal) Ol +> (70)| ead 
Bol ewe) sao 75 92| 26 330| 124 
2:5 1:7] 2441 (39)| (28)| (3) pais 
2.8 "3| 42:4] (48)! (34)| C3) 0} (.16) 
2:9 ‘7| 36.6} 108 75| 1.3] (620)| .25 
2.0 ‘4 48.0 32 88| 2.4] 3,530) 08 
2:6] 1.5) 59.6 49 60} 11 90] .08 
ee chk mes 1.0 ‘| 33.0 39 QT a 310] ‘20 
A ee 3.0 ‘9} 55.6 73 86] 2.2] 1,510} 63 
Le RD 1.5 ali CAL 74 Ae 77 15 06|"* (esl es 


Tangerines ; other 
mandarin type 


as 160 2.6 1.0 35.1] (106) (74)} (1.3)] (1,360) 2: 
Preece 65 1.0 4 14.4 4 240 10 
Ganhed: 
Apples: applesauce. .| 366 9 Oo 89.4} © (18) (27)| (9) (270) .05 
Apricots. =..../ é 387 2.6 4 93.3 (44) (65)| (1.3) 5,900 .07 
Cherries. ae , 377 2.6 4 90.7 (48) (61)| (1.3) C10 13 
Cranberry 948 -5 1.41 233.4] (36) (32)| ( eS (140) 03352) ALS ee 
Fruit cocktai c 353) (1.8) (.9) Or! (41) (54)} (1.8 730 .05 
Grapefruit juice..... 188 2. 9 42. 36 54) 1.8 60} .13 
Grapefruit segments.| 366 2.7 9 86.7 59 64) 1.4 60] .13 
Orange juice,....... 250 2.7 5 58.6] (150)} (104)| (1.8) (450) 31 
Ar aa ee ae 342 1.8 oD 82.6 (23) 4 (64)} (1.8) 2,030 ,03 
BEE ots gat. 342 ay 3) 83.5 oe (45)|  (.9) 20 .04 
246) 14 5 59.0 6 36] 2.3 360] 24 
Ree! Ce ee 395 1.8 3) 95.8 132 32 2.7 60 +32 
366 pe 4 88.9) 35 52] 4.8] (990)} .12 11 
ee he 1,771), 6.4 4.5] 426.3 109 191} 18.6 (0)| 0.241 0.35 
,325| 23.6 1.8} 303.7 390 540] 22.2} 33,730} .06| .71 
1,856] 13.2} 30.0) 383.2 372 100} 15.4 00! 87 
,339) 13.6 2.7| 315.1 200 572| 31.3) 14,760} .04 
1,153}* 8.9 2.3) 274.1 208 328} 15.0 ,300! = .38 
1,355) 10.4 2.3) - 323.2. 354 586) 15.0 230) .69 


_. Raisins Sys 
Synthetic fruit 
powders, canned: 


*Grape juice........ 1,135 5) 2.3 14.1 599 295 (0) 
: Een jace Soccer 1,525 1.8 1.4| 276.0 272 150} 6.8 (0) {p 
: uae SUICE cen s. 1,548 5.0 -9| 295.6 817 459 10 (0) 


R 
PRODUCTS, 
Flour, meal: 
Corn meal: 


e, ar 
degérminated...| 1,612] 34.0 5.0} 357.8 4 636) 4 (0 «12 4.3) O- 
white, wholg-grain| (658| 41.3] 16.8) 335.5 82] 1,126) 12.3 (O)| 1.86) © 7.91 FO! © 
1,615} 37.7 5.4) 354.1 45 636} 4.5) 1,360 68 AA ON 
Leribe ES OME 1,658] 41.3) 16.8} 335. 82] 1,253] 12.3} 2,330] 2.04 9.3) O 
Cornstarch...... eo doO? 2. .9| 395.0] Trace] Trace|Trace (0) (0) (0) 0 
ur: a 
heat, light..| 1,607} 28.6 5.0; 361.8 50 400} 4.5 (O)| 1.41 9.5 0 
Bee ent, oes ,624| 40.4 4.1) 356.4 82] 1,262) 5.9 8 68 4.4, 100m 
1,638] 50.8 7.7) — 34h4 277| 1,675| 21.8 0)| 2.13 7.9, 0 


41] 344.6 86] 422) 3.0) (0)| .30). .15) 3.5, 


1,611] 49.0 0 
1611] 49.0/ 4.1] 344.6] * 86} 422/(13.2)} , (0)| (2.0)} .2))46,0)) 0 
1/546,  46.3/ 4.1/ | 331.0/ 1,000] 1,500 S 3 nee eC) 

o- 


4.1] 331.0] 1,000 1,500 (13.2) (0)| (2.0)| (1.2)1(16.0) 


Protein 


Fat 


Ou 
eh 


Calcium 
Phosphorus 


Milligrams 


101 
"| 1,380 


pes 1631 


care Se 


4 vet sed brewer's 1 582 


ios 5 


9,1 


32.87 


(234.7) 
ate 4 


1,748 6 25.3 a 


(100)| (436)| (3. 0)| .71 (18) (5.0) 
254)| (454)| (8. ; "70) |(10.0) 
(372)| 1680] Ii 0)| 1.28] ~.70} 16.1 
44) 3.0 
(16) 
(0) 
54| 6. 
(27)| (4i) 
(18) 
.38 


7. 
(.70) |(10.0) 
1,631 
1,799 
1,647 
1,631 
‘| 15676]. 
4.5| 357.8 73| 858} (9.1) (96 .55| 37) 14.1 
3.6] 358.2 50, 318) 4.5 o(| 268] 23} (4.3 
6.4, 335.5 100] 654) 5.4 (0)}  :59] (36 
22:7; 320.5 109] 708) 8.6} (890)| (.59)| (54)} (9.5) 
7.7|. 352. 177| 1,376! 25.0 (0)| 1.33] 0.22] 20.7 
(4:4)| (360.5)} (4| (418)] (3.2) (0)| 1.04} 18] 17:2 
1.4| “360. 4 3.2 (9) 24 112) 6.3 
‘9| 392.3 54 54] (4.5) 0) 0} ©] ©) 
0| 360.9 23 73| 4.1 (0)} .02/ .17] 1.0 
1.4| 321.4 54 54 (1.4) 50} 07] 1a) 
0} 295.1) - 4)} G4] C4 50)} (.07) CAD) GARI 
(0)| (272.4)| 1,23 232| 30.4 (0)| ~.36] “.72] 13. 
(0} (336.0)| "209 73| 18.6 0 05] 15 
(0)| (433.6)| 345) 168|- 11.8 (0)} (©)| (| t 
(0)} 451.7} (0) 
0} °213.4} 182) 2,315 3.75 
240.2} 481.7)|...... 1,557| 11. (0 1.09] 5.0] 
85.4] (140.7)|. 022! 3'219| 12, ELOH ites (1.77)|(10.4)| 0 
177.5} 241.5] 195 : 0|Trace|Trace|Trace] (0) 
402.7} (0 ( 0 0 } 
48.5| 14.4] 36 : 1,800 Arsen oa ae : 
E 8.6| 109 : 870) .03 
45.4] 224.7; 381| 4,976] 36. (0)} 9.31 
60.4} 1.8] 59.0]. 114] 2,747| 29. 2.05] 9. one 
209.31 7.31 169.8] 4811 8/594] 82° (03 43:98 2479 1éne 0) 


a ie 
y 


Mich. 


1944 ) 1945 


1944 ) 1945 |) 1944 ) 1945 


iN 697 


N. M. 
Ny..| 


sae a. 


ces averaged 37.5 per dozen in 1945, Exceeded only i: ao 
prices 1920 at 43.5 cents per dozen, Wie me pest mn ekg 1919 ate 


‘production in 1945 was 5 per cent less than the record high production in 1944. 


3,705) 3,757||N. C. Tt 
664; 616/|N.D.| 668] ‘665 vin * 380), pal 


246 

1,982) 2,014 
362) 350 
1,018] 888 
152) 119 


» De, 
2,172| 1,935!'Tenn,! 11156 


7 
. 
Foe hb. : 4 we 


ee, 


sae ae Inited States—Dietary Allowances 


- Recommended Dietary Allowances (Amounts/Per Day) : 


_ Source: Ford and Nutrition Board, National Research Council, Revised 19452 


a 


‘ f . 


wu 4 


' 
way 
Be 
: ae Ee 
* o/s lz 4 Q 
é S| gs. (Ee Fl os |E| 2 [esl eel go 
E se {de 2| 2 | E-) 5) sel 52] 
= Se |ae] ¢| $4 | ea) Sel 8%) SB) s 
: 6) aa Oa ale RE] ZE| Z2| <a) FS 
Man (154 Ib., 70 kg.) Tare 
" ntary..... eT ORe Dee Oe 2,500 70 0.8} 124 | 5, ‘ 
Moperstely RELVES asus 3,000 70 0.8) 124 2000 Ls 26 
ee a ee sae # 2 x 
Woman (123 Ib., 56 kg.) sag ‘ es Ri Dias es 
PCGCRURET wears b's a Calle ous ~ « 2,100 60 0.8) 12 
Moderately BCUye Lh. SL: s 2,500 60 0.8] 12 2000 12 13 
ery active........ a 3,000 60 0.8) 12 | 5,000] 1.5] 2.0 4 
Pregnancy (latter half)... 2°5006 2 1.5] 15 | 6,000 | 1.8] 2.5 400 to 800° 
Bo eee :..| 3,000 00 | 2-0| 15 | 8,000 | 2-0] 3-0 150/400 to 800 
nites lieve ay dans o's: - 100/2:2 Ib. 3.5/2.2 ab 1.0] 6 | 1,500 | 0.4] 0.6 30/400 to 800 
a g. ‘pi 
1-3 yrs. (29 Ib., 13 kg.)......-. 1,200 40 1.0 0.6] 0.9 35] ; 
4-6 yrs. (42 Ib., 19 kg.)........] 1,600 50 1.0 0.8} 1.2 
Teo Tre Soe ID: 25 ke 3 ee 2,000 1.0 1.0] 1.5 
coitarn’ ores 5 via cS est “ ‘500 : 1.2] 1.8 
, 13-15 yrs. (108 Ib., 49 kg.)| 2,600 1.3 1. 
Girls, 16-20 yrs. (119 Ib., Ba ke 2'400 1.0 13 is 
Boys, 13-15 yrs. (103 Ib., 47 kg.}} 3,200 ‘3 1.5) 2.0 
: 1/8} 2:5 


Boys, 16-20 yrs. (141 Ib., 64 kg.) 3,809 


i Tentative goal toward which to aim in planning 
practical dietaries; can be met by a good diet with 
a variety of natural foods. Such a diet will also 
provide other minerals and vitamins, the require- 
ments for which are less well known. 
2 The allowance depends on the relative amounts 
of vitamin A and carotene. The allowances of the 
table based on the premise that approximately 
two-thirds of the vitamin A value of the average 
diet in this country is contributed by carotene and 
that carotene has half or less than helf the value 
of vitamin A. 
3For adults (except pregnant and lactating 
women) receiving diets supplying 2,000 calories or 
less, such as reducing diets, the allowances of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin may be 1 mg., 1.5 mg., 
and 10 mg. respectively. The fact that figures are 
-given for different calorie levels for thiamine, ribo- 
_ flavin, and niacin does not imply that we can esti- 
- mate the requirement of these factors within 500 
calories, but they are added merely for simplicity 
of calculation. Other members of the B complex 
also are required though no values can be given. 
Foods supplying adequate thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin will tend to supply sufficient of the remain- 
ing B vitamins. . 
~ i'Phere is evidence that the male adult needs 
little or no iron. The allowance will be provided 
if the diet is satisfactory in, other respects. 
5 For persons who have no opportunity for expo- 
sure to clear sunshine and for elderly persons, the 
gestion of small amounts of vitamin D may be 
esirable. Other adults probably have little need 
for vitamin D. 
éDuring the latter part of pregnancy the allow- 
ance should increase approximatey 20 percent 
over the preceding level. The value of 2500 calories 
represents the allowance for pregnant, sedentary 


women. 
"7 Allowances for children are based on the needs 
in each group (as 2, 5, 8, etc.) 


} for the middle year ; 
and are for moderate activity and for average 


weight at the midde year of the age group. 
__—-§ Needs of infants increase from month to month 
with size and activity. The amounts given are for 
approximately 6 to 8 months. The dietary require- 
ments for some of the nutrients such as protein 
and calcium are less if derived largely from hu- 
man milk. 
FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS: 
ple little information con- 
irement for fat. Fat allow- 
on food habits 
While a re- 


4 


to the extent 
ies. At higher 


calories and for children 
it is desirable that 30 to 


1|need for increase of salt 


35 percent of the total calories be derived fro 
fat. Since foodstuffs such as meat, milk, che 
and nuts may be expected to contribute ‘“‘invisible’’- 
fat to the extent of from one-half to two-thirds 
of the total amounts of fat implied by t e above 
proportions of the total calories, it is satisfactory 
to use separated or ‘‘visible’’ fats such as butter, 
margarine, lard, and shortenings only to the extent 
of one-third to cne-half of the amounts indicated. 


kilog: 
per is 
good diet 


Phosphorus. 

the phosphorus allowances sho; 

to those for calcium in the diets of children ‘and o 
women during the latter part of pregnancy an 
during lactation. In the case of other adults\the 
phosphorus allowances should be approximately 
1.5 times those for calcium. In general it is sa: 
to assume that if the calcium and protein needs are 
met through common foods, the phosphorus re- 
quirement also will be covered, because the com 
mon foods richest in caicium and protein are also 
the best sources of phosphorus. ae oy 


0 either to the ; 
mother before delivery or to the infant immediately 
ae ; 


chloride for the adult is 5 grams,daily, excep 


consumed for at 
liters daily. _With heavy work or in hot 
20 to 30 grams daily may be consumed w 
and in drinking water. Even then, mos 
do not need more salt than usually occurs / 
pared foods. It has been shown that after act , 
tization persons produce sweat that contain , 
about 0.5 gram to the liter in contrast with a con> 
tent of 2 to 3 grams for sweat of the unacclima- — 
tized person. Oonsequentl tion, 


after acclimatiza 
eyond that of ordinary 


food disappears. ~ 
Water. A suitable allowance of water for adults” 
daily in most. instances. An ordinary 
standard for diverse persons is one milliliter for 
d. Most of this quantity is con= 

At work or in hot 

to 13 liters 


persons. 


+) Weekly Quantities of Food for Each Member o Family 
a Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


na ta: 


_Family Members 


potatoes 
nuts 
Citrus 
fruit, 
tomatoes 
Green, 
yellow 
vegetables 
Other 
etable 
and fruit 
Eggs 
Flour, 
cereals ? 
Fats and. | 


Potatoes, 
veg 


o | and peas, 


© | sweet- 


= 
o 
bi 
N 
=) 
o 
° 
N 
~ & 
° 
N 
= 
o 
° 
NSN 
>] 
ic) 
fe) 
Ha 


i 
Oo 
engt 
ow 
| 
00 


hare oa 


2-8 
2-8 


AAD AD AHIMA AD MIAnan 


under 12 years: 
months... . 


0-8 | 1-12 
O-12} 1-12) 2 


2-8 
28 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
& 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
“5 
5 
4 
4 
4 


OPS co CLEES CO NHAIoN 


pounds of bread as 1 pound of flour, ; ; : m 
\ reaag and pregnant and nursing women cod-liver oil or some other source of yitamin DS 


. 


nts 
ole uivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, or dry milk. 


‘ 


Grain Crops of the World =~ . 


if ‘ 
nternational Institute of Agriculture, Rome; U. S: Department of Agricul ; 
ee millions of bushels and include Russia except as noted below” 


Wheat) Oats 


figures represent _ 


Corn [Wheat| Oats. Barley, Ry tin 
5,700 | 4,220 | 2.325 | 

827 ||1942 i 5,800 | 4'810 | 2’600- 

-| 5,105 | 6,216 | 4:496 | 2'545 | - ‘ _ | 3'293 

| 5,020 | 6.050 | 4°5861)| 2'510 | 1) 1 2975 


oe 
t and rye figures, 1935-1939, exclude Russia and China. : ie 
1945 figures not complete, data from various countries not available due to th 


as 


rrp ae ' 
— oduetion and renin pia: of Foods; Linektocks on akiabt 279 


" ‘Production and Consumption of Major Food Commodities 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies 


Lamb and Pork 

; Mutton (exclud. lard) 
Pro- { Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- {| Con-| Pro- Con- | Pro- | Con- 

_duc- |jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump- 

tion tion tion | tion | tion { tion tion tion tion tion 


Beef Veal All meats Lard 


Million | Million | Million) Million) Million Million Million Million Miilion | Million 
D: Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ib lbs. Ibs. Ibs.! 


6,798 
6,908 994 897 894 7,680 7,554) 16,479 
7,011 7,159 991 992 872 868 8,660 8,474] 17,534 
7,182 7,265 978 978 877 874 9,958 9,615) 18,995 
8,092 é 1,029; 1,029 925 919 447 9,020) 19,4 
8,831 8,867} 1,139) 1,106) 1,045 976| 10,723 8,792| 21.738 
8,523 9.6] 1,160 7.9) 1, 104! 6.4] 13,349 72.4) 24,136 
Fi 9,135 53.4| 1,596 11.3] 1;023] 6.7| 12,916 77.0| 24,670 5 
‘ 10,157, 58.7) 1,635 11.6] 1 053) 7.2| 10,046 60.2 22) 891 4 2 132) < 712.9 5 
The consumption figures for 1943, 1944 and 1945 show the apparent yearly civilian per capita bs.) ; 
consumption. i 


The figures exclude meat from Government slaughter in 1934 and _ 1935. Consumption figures ae ~45 
include all meats going to the civilian and military forces of the United States. : 


APPARENT YEARLY CONSUMPTION OF OTHER FOODS 


Aver- fl Aver- + brane 
Commodity age | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | Commodity age 1943 | 1944 | 1945 _ 
1935-39) _ 1935-39 ; d 
Poultry products Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. || Canned 31.1 | 33.7 
Wiest Sis a cians <i> ° a 37.3 | 43.1) 44.0] 48.8 Frozen... Baie 4 a) 
GIGKCHE. Sais 0." \4 2 17.9 | 28.0) 23.6) 25.3 Potsinesil. fo 57 ses 131 133 
Sts Ca, Cee te 2.6 3.4), 3.4). 4.3 Sweet potatoes....... 23.6 Bs 
Dairy producers Beans hss ee Sete viens 8.8 9 
Total milk....... 801 761| 789) 799 Peasy. «35-65 tas 5 «2 
Gheeses. 2 .....% > 5.5 5.0} 4.9) 5.9 Canned soups and i 
Cond. and evap. milk.| 16.7 | 18.6) 16.1] 18.2 baby foods.....+.. 5,2 8.8} 
Fluid milk and cream. 340 403| 424| 438)|Sugar (refined)........ 96.5 89.0 
e Fats and oils Grains ) a 
oes RECRGE AT Reiser. oh. 4 16.7 | 11.7| 12.0] 10.9 Cora MEA, 4. Bs soe 2s 22.9 20.0) . 
2 ee a ee 11.0 | 14.6} 13.8) 12.1 Sormspirup.. ..28 sa. ¥. re § P21 
Margarine.........-. 2°3 3.1] 3.1) 3.3 Orn ALATCH os goes su 1.3 ~1.4 
Shortening:.2....-:..; 1 9.8} 9.2) 10.0 Corn sugar 2.7 4.0 
- Other fats and oils.... 6.3 6.4) 6.5) 6.0 Breakfast food (corn) - 5 baer 2.5 
_ Fruits - Flomany ys «ea elag sac, 1,2 1.8 
aS esh oth CORO « i aX Se 3.9 3.2 
GiIUS 5: cate RR, 48.8 | 59.6) 67.8 ; arley ‘ood products é J 
Apples (commercial)| 30.2 25.1| 26.5} 23.0 be ea Ae RO 153.1 161.0)1 
Other (exc. melons).| 59.5 | 36.2| 50,3 56.8 Breakiast food (wheat) 3.7 4 Sean 
Processed Rye flour...... 2.2 -3], 2.8) 
Canned fruit.....-. 15.2 DS Ee a « RB: eet 4 5.7 .5| 6,1) 
mned juices...... 4.1 3 : , evyerages } 
ea. MA Bietarn ts who's We °7 | 2.03] 2.0} 2.4}|  Coffee....:........-- 14.0 .0| 15.8 
Dried (tess ace Foes see 5.7 5.9) 6.4): 5.9 Sy eee Bg ee. oi Ti .67 4 53 
Vegetables | Cocoa beams......... 4.4 2: 3.6 
Megas che ely Sas 235 236| 255| 269||Peanuts (shelled)..... 4.4 6. 6.1 
*In terms of number of eggs, the apparent per capita consumption (1935-39) was 298, (1943) 35 ‘ 


(1944) 352; (1945) 390. \ 


, 


2 Live BEL; on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Be Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Horses 


; Milk and Year All | Milk 
oe sce: 1 cattle cows | Sheep| Hogs |mules||On Jan. i cattle cows |Sheep 


1,000 |-1,000 |/1,000.| 1,000 | 1,000 
15,000 18 


62,344 


26,785: 


(average value g 


follows 
s) 


6.50); milk os uo es 998,545,000 ($112. 00); sheep and lambs 
Pas, 000 Ye, 0) 966,000 (24.00); horses and bans (mumber 8,259,000) 4 
+ mules and colts, number : 3,196, 000)" Oyi00, 556,000 ($132.0 4 ‘ 
oy As farms 98) "525,535, dio, a aas $662, 137, 000, et head $1.26; a eys 8,734,000, value 
4 ghey 


, per head $5.72 


? 


: ; Bee ie SEINE f gee: 
z4 on Specified Dates. a 
pte ae (1935-39=100) ; ra} 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


“of Average R ail Prices of All 


1946 > 1945 1941 1939 2 
July 162| June 18 | April 16 | Jan. 15 | July 17 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
= y 
165.7 145.6 141.7 141.0 141.7. & 
161.5 141.0 140.8 141.5 142.1 94.3 
170.5 152.4 149.4 147.7 150.4 97.9 
166.6 147.7 142.3 144.6 146.9 6.0 
i Sas 161.9 138.0 135.9 135.1 136.6 95.2 
AE ses 158.5 139.1 135.2 135.1 138.7 96.5 
Bee ae 157.9. 140.2 138.8 136.9 138.9 100.2 
ey: SE ee 154.4 139.7 | 135.9 136.2 138.7 98.7 
Rapids, Iowa......... 171.8 148.2 144.9 143.0 145.4 95.9 
te SOEs aR eee 161.9 140.8 138.9 138.7 139.4 95.9 
PR Ep aik pints! cco o = 4 142.8 141.9 139.2 140.7 98.2 
7S RAR ABS 6 141.4 13759 138.2 140.8 96.5 
Rass - 3 149.3 144.5 144.2 145.8 99.2 
2s Gee eG 1 136.4 133.3 132.5 ~ 133.4 93.4 
1S See 7 142.4 138.2 138.5 137.7 92.6 
Eg gee RS a 8 145.3 140.5 139.8 139.8 A4.8 
“SESE FORE Pee bad 9 145.4 140.1 137.8 138.3 97.0 
A Ey Rete 2 138.1 133.7 134.6 134.8 97.5 
i he ee oe 144.0 139.7 140.8 141.6 102.6 
Be Pe 9 141.5 137.7 138.0 136.8 98.2 
Sh AR ae See 1 150.6 145.2 149.2 149.4 105/3 
6 150.8 148.0 149.9 152.4 98.8 
4 134.8 134.0 134.5 135.0 92.4 
4 165.6 159.7 160.5 161.1 97.1 
3 139.1 141.2 140.8 141.0 95.6 
2, 154.8 149.0 148.6 145.2 101.8 
2 135.6 133.8 134,2 134.3 95.5 
5 144.4 137.8 136.7 139.4 96.6 
ihe Feo eeS 6 153.6 149.8 151.2 150.7 ae 
4 144.3 138.3 137.5 140.6 95. 
9 137.5 133.0 134.3 133.7 99.0 
8 149.8 148.6 147.9 151.1 97.9 
9 147.9 143.1 144.4 145.1 98.8 
6 140.4 136.8 135.9 139.0 95.7 
6 157.6 153.6 152:7 157.6 101.9 
9 149.2 144.5 143.5 143.8 99.5 
5 146.0 147.2 146.5 145.3 95.8 
4 139.5 134.6 133.6 133.5 97.9 | 
2 151.3 146.8 146.5 144.8 99.0 
8 143.5 139.6 138.9 139.2 95.0 
6 147.1 142.5 141.0 142.4 98.0 
8 138.4 135.4 134.2 136.4 95.3 
8 4 d: 5 101.7 
3 9 4 9 96.3 
) 4 7 5 93.7 
6 -5 6 2 99.9 
7 .4 3 9 99.2 
0 3 9 2.2 98.6 
4 4 2 8 97.5 
1 5 5 1 ~ 99.6 
1 .5 8 6 100.5 
4 -0 2 2.6 97.5 
1 6 0 7 101.0 
af Pi! 8 “a 6.2 
8 5 0 2 OY 7 
8 A 4 9 97.2 
164.6 145.3 141.7 1 1 EC RSC 


’ gregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchas i mi a 
alaried workers, have been combined for the United States with hie Uae od uci e an : 


Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined, . 
; 1913 to July 1946 ¥ 


ie ’ (1935-39=100) 5 
. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


: 


7. e 


All-foods Year All-foods 
index index 


79.9 |\1928...... Si Sorsa08 
81, 9 


Year All-foods mi 
and month index and mnths 


Fel |hey he We i 
8 ||1929..... ten} 18266 NOs aur iats 136.4 ay 

80.9, |/1930:....... 126.0 °|\194503) Gots: 139.1  ||November, .. 
OPS AITOSTs oto. 103.9 ) D ber... 
iy OLY a ae a 86.5 Creer er 
134.4 |/1938.5 20027 84.1 
149°8 ||1934. 11.1.7: 93.7 Zin 137.3 Gis 
168.8 |/1935. 100.4 izes 
128.3 ||1936. 101.3 13878 
119.9 ||1937 105.3 138.8 
124.9 ||1938. 97.8 141.1 

~ 1228 -]|1939. 95.2 14107 Ndune.. 0" 
132.9 |/1940. 96.6 140.9 
187.4 ||1941. 105.5 L3G lhe Serna 
132,3 ||1942 123.9 eH) 


andes Numbers: of Soaees Réveived: by rane 


~ Source: United States Bureau of Agricultu 
(August 1909-July 1914 — 100) zs eee: 


Oil-bear- 
Products 
and Eggs 


Cotton 
Fruits 
Dairy 


oo 

wo 
onmmw 
oe 


*Adjusted to the 1924 level of the all-community i Xs 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


‘Per Month—| Per-Day— Per Month—, Per Day— Per Month—| . 


Cal. _—____—_— | ____—___| |Ca1 .; : 

¥r.| Incl. ; Exci. | Incl. ; Excl. || Yr.| Incl. Excl. | Incl. ; Excl. || Yr. | Incl. Excl. 
-)Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board| Board Board|Board Board! Boai 
i9i0!s2i 22 $20. 12 = 19221332. ; ; 2 1934 ap 24 

1911} 21.49) 28.5 13 5 |1933 37.24) 48.25) 1.89 5/19 ¥ 2.42 


HR et 
RRR NNNNty 


a 

a. : 
ry 1 
2, 1 
| 1 
ibs 1 
1, 1 
2, 2 
2, 3 
2. 3 
t. 2. 


1944 
1945] 82.30 


Cash Receipts from Livestock and Producis 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
1943 1944 1945 Commodity 1943 1944 


41 


Commodity 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
Meat animals Poultry 
palo and calves. .| 2,581,200) 2,603, 871| 3,218,788)|Chickens 
Hogs 2'942'206] 2,812,798] 2,288, 136 fag 1,426,498 1, 337, 297| Pe 48 ba D 
Sheep and lambs. . 342/027 "303,499| 319,181 i "210,289 "203,018 1 
649,229| 541, '792| - 581,2 
5,720,168). 5,826,105||Turkeys 160,436 198,776 242, 5 


- Dairy Products Tota 2,446,452| 2,306,198 
Butter 22,463 7 Other products 

 Butterfat 514,814 Wool 159 Hed 147,206). 
Wholesale ares 2,068,867 5 12/328 
Retail milk. . 335,248| 342,671) 345,32 Other? 63,959 


2,809,083! 2,948,815! 3, 070,380|'Grand total 
TIncludes also ducks, geese, guineas, pigeons, quail and pheasants. en 
| 2Horses, mules, honey, beeswax and bees. ‘ 


Raat Zane RUE ee . 
Cash Receipts from Marketings of Crops | , 


: Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Commodity 1944 1945° Commodity 1943 944 9s ‘ 


$1,000 


Grapes 


Prunes 
Strawberries 


Sweet potatoes 
Dry edible beans 
4||Dry field peas 
5581| Walnuts 


|\Sugar bee’ 
Roars tor sugar. . 
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Chief Crops for United States 1930-1945 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Cotton 
i Sorgh’s All Buck— Flax- 
Year Corn | Oats Barlev forgr. Wheat | Rye _ |wheat)| Rice | seed Hee 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


bushel: bushels pushels | bushels bushels bushels | bu. bu. bu. bales 
‘080.1: 592] 301,619} 78,561) 886,522) 45, 


38,562| 5,736) 54/062 19,606 11,817] 5 


1 45,364) 6,038) 51,323) 32,285) 10,744 
1 57,673) 6,636) 64,549] 41,053] 12,817 
Senstal bievseal at ; a0'4go) Sins] Ge ish Suse 1230 
203,310) 1,154,666 278,561| 181,542!1,072,177 5,500) 9, “ 135) 12, 
1945* 018,410) 1,547,663) ° 263,961 95,599/1,123,143) 26,354) 6,701) 70,160] 36,688) 9,195 
— 
Sorg- |Sorg- Peanuts; Soy- ‘ 
j Tame} Wild |hums|hums| Beans | Peas picked beans Pota- Sweet 
Year | Tobacco} hay | hay | for for dry dry and for toes pota- 
¢ forage|silage | edible | field -| threshed beans : toes 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ~ 
Lbs. tons | tons | tons | tons bags bags Lbs. bushels | bushels | bushels 
1930. ..| 1,648.037| 63,705] 10,822] 6,326 572| 14,341 2,114} 697,350 ; 343,817 4,577 
1931 ,065,088| 66,989} 8,21 7,180 775| 12,884] 2,202] 1,055,815] 17,260] 384,317] 67.314 
1932. 1,018,011] 71,768] 11,953} 8,071] 1,345} 10,961 2,094; 941,195 15,158] 374,692 s 
1933, 1,371, 66,296 ,776| 8,418) 1,791) 12,760) 2,591 819,620 13,509] 343,203} 74,619 | 
1934. 1,084, 55,683 ‘0 7 2,244; 11,399) 2,859] 1,014,385} 23,157) -406,482| 77.677 
1935. .:| 1,302, 78,460} 11,929] 12,052} 3,133) 14,335) 3,385] 1,152,795! 48.901! 378/895 81,249 
1936. 1,162,838] 62,718] 7,322] 6,579] 2,874| 11,821 2,682} 1,260,020) _ 33,721] 323,955| 59.765 
1937..| 1,569,023] 73,266] 9,769] 7.713] 2/988] 15/830 3,095) 1,232,755) 46,164 44: Ps 
1938. 1,385,573) 80,399} 11,066] 12,553} 4,512] 15:704| 1;778| 1,288'740 61,906) 355,848) 68,60 
1939. 1,880,793] 76,375] 9,930] 11,718] 4,358] 15,061 1,211,710} 90,141] 342,420) 61,87 
1940... .| 1,462,080} 85,067| 9:7 16,079) 7,192] 16,879} 2,077] 1,749, 77,468) 375,774| 52,243 
1941, | 1,262,049] 82,736] 11,502| 16,572] 8.774] 18150 3,70)| 1,476,845] 105,587] 335,60: 2,144 
1942. ..| 1.408,717| 92.207] 13,088| 13,564| 6.677| 19.035} 7'408] 2'211 535} 187,155) 370.489] 65,508 
1943. ..| 1,402,988] 87,244| 12/329] 10,993| 4969 20,922} 10,870} 2,184,760] 193,125] 464,999 3, 
1944... | 1,956,022) 84,076] 13,878] 12,294| 61367 16,059} 8,900) 2,110,775) 190,406] 383,134) 71,306 
1945*. .| 2,041,811! 91,573! 13,378] 918571. 3/942 13,578! 5,594 2,079,600! 191,722 425, 131\ 66,836 


; $s 


Ugarcane 


Sorgo Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- 


Year Sugar sirup beets | Pecans | monds| nuts berts |Oranges 
ett aoe Sirup 


1,000. | 1,000 | i,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 


; . tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
MOBO rE agi co 3,153 16,602 9,727 9,199 28.6 13.5 30.3 -3| 55,060 
LTE Rigg oy Ge ean 2,763 15,143 20,682 7,903 44.2 14.8 34.2 -4| 49,902 
RP Ce eee 3,599 18,349 20,392 9,070 34.1 14.0 49.1 -5} 51,615 | 

LURES eS aaa 3,375} 21,113 21,326 11,030 39.4 12.9 34.0 1.1) 47,174 
ILE ei A ee ee 3,802} 23,727 18,588 7,519 28.1 10.9 47.1 1.2} 63,988 © 
BOS Bee. Blois ccs, 4,954! 24509 16,230 7,908 62.2 9.3 57.4 1.2) 52,073 
UE EE SS 5,860} 21,670 12,936 9,028 29.9 7.6 45.8 2.1) 54,538 

f MUGRAr Tae he... : 6,367 23,844 12,481 8,784 53.6 20.0 62.4 2.6) 74,285 
Che Dele Sa 7,157 20,524 11,407 11,615 37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4) 78,531 © 
OSD cu ays. 4. 6,244 22,264 10,199 10,781 48.5 20.0 62.5 3.9| 75,742 

: LUT Ig 3 at Sa oa 4,218 13,415 10,594 12,292 61.8 10.2 50.8 3.2} 85,510 

OU 5,471 18,764 10,568 10,311 60.7 6.0 70.0 5.8| 85157 
1942 TUN YS Ronee 5,840 18,610 13,772 11,674 38.6 22.0 61.2 4.3 89/316 
RIERA de ce 6,485) 21,575 eee: 6,532 66.1 16.0 63.8 7.0 106,651 
Re to on, « 6,167 21,071 12,104 6,755 70.0 21.0 71.8 6.5) 113,010 
LOTTA Se 7,098 25,865 10, 592 8,638 66.3 23.1 68.1 5.0 111,350 ; 
agar a a a 

a L Apples 4 
‘ape- em= | ——_——_—___.— Cran- = 
_ Year fruit ons Com-~- |Peaches| Pears |Grapes Jheenion penalty 
All mercial 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1; : : 
nose? Saas rcs bushels pinta aan Tone eee 


tons barrels 
7,950} 156,623)......., 5 
eS 56,392 4 584 


F ae THeoior and Pidesionent Piao by ‘States: 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Cash Receipts from Total Cash Receipt: 
Farm Marketings Government seipteaad 


1943 1944 1945 1943 
$,1000 et ,000 $1,000 $1,000 
25,55 5 


State 


~ Rhode Island.......... ; : be 
- Gineetiett” MoS Ge | He 16,213} 16,507| 17,701 16,348 
New York. 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota. 


North Dakot 
_ Nebraska..... 
. Kansas 


West North Central....... Ate 
Delaware bie nh We snare 


_ West Virginia... 0)... .. 
a North Carolina......... 
meeouth Carolina. ...../..-. 55.06: 


_ South Atlantic. 
METHOD OF abate, 1S Te evors ahulnce 3 
SUERBESSCE Ayn Sau. | eka sei - S ; z 3 
ET OES i SS iat A oe neve 235,604| » 277,076 258,998 246,052 
344,744 


ee etn Beal wit Spare 330,863 369,898 293,406 


“as Oregon 
| SEG ot © ne A ee 
CESS Serie oie nae NGP eae 3.463,340| 3,772,674 3,863,249 31540, 509] 


Truck Crops Grown for Fresh Market 
Source: United Pes Department of Agriculture (Estimates) 


10 year 
Crop * Average 
1934-43 


; 10 year 
Crop * Average! 1944 
1934-43 


Reta 897, 759 702|| Lima beans, bushels. . y Ta 
i Loe poe 8,676|| Mint, pounds........ } 1,41 q 
ee oe 151 2,482 2'136|| Onions, sacks........ ; 3} 86,137 
Bhs ost '300|1, et ioe 1,678,300|| Peas, green, bushels. . . 030 6,257| 6,176 
=, 050 121467 Peppermint, ounds.. . 24 im 
26, ‘858 Peppers, gr., bushels. . 
5G 8,251 9,505 Potatoes, Irish, Du... . 
Celery, crates. : y 18040 Shallots, bushels... ... 


Cucumbers, bushe! é 4,617 4,13: 5,384|| Snap beans, bushels:. . 
one 1,386 Spearmint, ‘pounds... . 
150 177 || Spinach, pushels...... 


1945 


‘Honeyballs, crates ‘ 172 230 Strawberries, crates... 
Honeydews, crate : 3,311 Sweet corn, ears...... 
Kale, bushels..... 572 822 665|| Tomatoes, bushels. . 5093} 27,768) 32,331 
Lettuce, crates 5 21,572 28,690 29,648 Watermelons, melons... 64, 047 70,775' 73,134 


All figures Tepresented in 1,000 except cabbage which is in actual tons. 


‘Truck Crops Grown for Processing 


10 year : 2g Z 10 ye 
‘| Average] 1944 1945 Crop Aeeeaste 1944 
1934-43 1934-43 


ener elt Sees} eee eo 

, 49,710] 53,740! .170}| Pimentos, tons......- 

ate BW ree ‘800 | 161,500) 176, 300 Snap beans, ee Bari 
162, 100] 117/900] 182,500 'Spinach, tons. phe 

oli 7,661 7.726 || Sweet corn, tons. ..... 

spe ‘ 0} 30,200; 34, 100]|| Tomatoes, tons....... 
et Se: 287, 760| 387.200! 490,150! 


‘ 


1945 


t 


' 284 United States—Chief Crops Production and Acreage 


Grain, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production by States, 1945. 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


i ~ All ’ es 4 
u Sprin 4 
States Corn Oats Warer Wheat Barley Rye Hay /|Potatoes| Cotton |Toba 


00 1,000 1,000 
1000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | |1000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1000 | 1-000 
bushel: ae. Boer bushels een bus aa S16 5,200 


50, 5 
437 


-_ Total. !3,018.410|1,547,663| _823,177| 299,966 263,961| 26,354) 104,951| 425.131 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Total harvested acreage of 52) 
crops (exclud. duplications) 


9,19512,041,811 


Total harvested acreage of 52. 


crops (exclud. duplications) 
State - State et 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 ) 1945 1942) 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
acres | acres | acres | acres acres | acres | acres | acres 
BERN 2 ei oak ss 1,234) °1,210] 1,230 199}! North Carol 6,40 6.485) 6,429]. 6,157 
New Hampshire 379 370}|South Carolina 4,878} 4,880] 4/6 4,416 
UNO... ks; 1,027} 1,003) * 1,023) 1,014||Georgia....... 8,366} 8,381) 7,720] 7/584 
Massachusetts... . . 438 434 433)|Plordia....... 1,205] 1,224) 1,232) 17911. 
Rhode Island...... 50 50 50 52|/Kentucky........, 5,560] 5,598) 5,604) 5,474. 
Connecticut....... 369 374 380 381//Tennessee......../} 6,559] 6.774| 6,447 6,375. 
IVeW PORE cc. 6,574) 6,302) 6,687} 6,452||Alabama..... |” |” * 6,722) 6,748] 6,175] 6, ~ 
781 798 807 84)| Mississippi... .... 7,12 7,046) 6,757| 6,524 
@MNS8a8......., 6, 6,331] 6,217) 5.848 
Louisiana......... 4,09 4,092} 3, 3,624 
Oklahoma....... 12,720] 12,271) 13,776] 12/923 
RAP ds ae eye. Ai 26,414) 28,586] 29,033] 26/996. 
Montana... ..... 25 6, ,436 ,248) 7, 
Taaho? 2) io. Soy 114) 3,226) 3,318] 3/229 
Wyoming......... 1,716} 1,716] 1,698) 1.718 
Colorado. 00... : 5,957) 6,24 5,909) 5,954 
New Mexico...... 696} 1,541] 1,742 1,3139 
PIRBODA esi. 5.5 55 783} 811 791 
GAR rte SA 1,122) 1,110} 1,204 1,163 
PNCVAG Ee oe 464 461 460 460 
Washington....... 3,757) 4,104) 4,329! 4358 
ORONO ce st tal 2,613) 2,710), 2/783) 2°757— 
2 1,71 1,636)|California......... 210} 6,027) 6,136) 63247. 
Virginia. 28 un)... 3,858] 3,891] 3,945] 31874 ; |) Wan panloceccclece IS 
s West Virginia... .. 1,410} 1,452} 1,421] 1,406 United States. .|338,070 346,620|350,980 346,974 
The total acreage in 1941 was 334,126,000; the average acreage (1934-1943) was 329,239,000. a 
Includes corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums fo 


A , » cabbage, cantaloups (includin honeydews, enevballs, ‘and miscellaneous 
melons), carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, 
Peppers, pimientos, spinach, tomatoes, a: 


Ppedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are included 


. 


‘Farms in United BE fis Nettibes Aes Value 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Yalue of 

, Lardin Farm Land Land in aration i 

Farms & Buildings States Farms Farms & Buildings © 
Acres Dollars No. Acres Dollars ; 

19,143,391  282,488)|N. ¥....... 17,170,337) 947,073,893 


,908,803| _ 269,827,285 
22/876,494| 1,188,559,407 © 
28:025,979| "158,971,294 

1,060,852,374|33,641,738,726 


1,775,752 3,841,045 
2,489,648 112,788,201 


Puerto Rico 
4||Amer.Samoa OSS) Repwiese aie 
Virgin Isl... 828 55,219 


874, as ee 
32'108| _ 38°860:427| _187°528.814|| Total. 65,534 6,267,392 er 


Number of farms Jan. f, 1945, in United States (U .S. Census Bureau) 6,812, 350. i ynkd 
Receiving central station electric service, 743,954. ; 
Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.8712 acr 
cae, a eS Et Ps and buildings were valued at $32,858,844,012; in 1930, at $47, {879,838 1358; in F 
In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,038; by managers, 5 
36,331; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 
Whites in 1940 operated 5, 377, 728 farms; non-whites, 719,071. 


PRELIMINARY 1945 CENSUS OF AGRIULTURE TOTALS 


} 


«States Farms Acres States | Farms Acres States “Farms 
er. Alabama, 245,061 19,761,544||Maine. 43,261 4,976,714||Oklahoma.| 172,871 ts ,218,450° 
- Arizona... 13,199 31,873,833 Maryland. 43,355 4 229,184 Ae 64,268 9/826, 691 
Arkansas..| 206,527 17,761,582||Mass..... 48,061 2,211, ‘086 1 


141'577| 35:062.627||Michigan.| 179,673} 18,510,458/|R. 1... ... 


& 4 California. 
48,103} 36,255,855||Minnesota| 190,771 33,176,391 


> Colorado.. 


- Conm..... 24,539 1,706,820|| Mississippi] 264,704 19,686,873}|S. i 
& Delaware 9,531 33,462||Missouri..| 244,562 35,435,572|| Tennessee. 
. of C., . 45 1,878|| Montana... 37,863| 58,517,797||Texas.... 

* Florida. . 63,680 13,710,177||Nebraska.| 111,996] 47,711,127||Utah. 
|- Georgia. 230,356] 24, 702,551||Nevada.. . 3,480 4,845,263] |Vermo: 
| Idaho.. 41,703 12'220;233||N. Hamp. 19,243 2,043,054) | Virginia. 

- ‘ Tiinois....| 206,431) 31,630,878)|N. Jersey. 27,550 1,081,598)|Wash 

> Indiana...}| 179,281 20,047,321||N. Mexico| 29,919} 50,754,202||W. V; 
fee =~ lowas....... 209'863| 34,435,047||New York.| 153,358 17,722,081|| Wisco t 

- Kansas...| 142,396)  48,637,202|)|N.C..... 291,178 18,969,627||Wyoming. 13, 207 

- Kentucky.| 242,671 19,890,530||N. Dakota] 69,649} 40,976,895 ————_———_ 

Louisiana.| 130,669 10,301,806|i!Ohio.... . 225,366] 21,969,776|| Total. .16, 6,010, 522 1,142, 817, 821° 


‘ The area of the average American farm has grown nearly one-tenth in the past- five years, from — 
174 acres in 1940 to 190.1 acres in 1945. With about 86,000 fewer farms there are nearly 82 000,000 


more acres in farms. 


Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics : 

Family Hired . Total Family Hired 

Index { Index Index ‘ 

(1910- Yr.|Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver. C310. 
te 14 N 14, | No. | 14 


1945. 


Farm Credit Administration Operations 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 


if . int ie. mt 
. Farm mortage Fed: aeons Loans to,cooperati 
oe loans by— __|to & disc. for—|_, ad ase 
m EL & 2 ay ow 
ye) . fey Q > ri 
a 2 | Bei} aes] '8 ge | 3. 
, os =. SS 55 ces e zs ® 
g 18 3 32 43 Sa | go 
e = Sea 2 3 8s ess | S 
# & | 36 Se | 5 Se | Sge | 2 Pe Eh 
End of month g E a 3 ae ag So e Se s3 
phaa t) -) aes | 2 ga a8 Sot Sz ag <2 
CI ss ao. eS og a? wee | 8e % 3 
£ a] 986 1. ch | Be) Se soe | os Se fh ee 
a) 8 [eel ce | Bb | oe | eee] fol ss | Se 
by 3 23 2} 33 ae 25 | BOS $3 22 2 
=| ° o o a 33 
5 was | oF mS Ea es 
1935—December. . 2,071,925] 794,726| 104,706) 47,162] 94,0¥6| 43,400|172,863| 2,731] 50,013] 44,43 
1936—December. . |2,064,158| 836,779] 129,872] 41,017] 105,212| 25,288] 165,369] 1,641} 69,647) 53,75 
1937—December. . |2'025'307| 812,749| 165.194] -40,464| 138.169| 15.5921172'701| 1.813] 87.633) 30,98 
- 1988—December. |1,982,224| 752,851| 168,392| 337545| 148,037| 11,081| 171,489 920| 87,496] 23,72 
 1939—December .. |1904,655| 690/880] 165,236] 33,354] 154. 8,005] 168°330|. 1,835] 76,252]. 20,54 
1940—December. . |1/851,218| 648.296| 186.933} 34.102| 1721312] 5.855] 168,438| 1.490] 74,741| 16,46 
1941— December . |1'764.398| 596,802| 226.017| 39.222|187.668| 5.531/164,974| 2,152| 113.444) 16.91 
1942-—December. . |1,602,846| 512,197| 272,964| 39,059] 184,720| _3,991| 156,675 0} 144,644] 12,55 
1943—June....... 1'489'450| 463.257| 283,594| 40:610| 256,991] 53,754|166,301| — 400) 101,885] 10,86: 
1943——December . . |1/357,937| 406,190| 308,671| 35,778| 198,756| 32,047|147,650| 2,000] 235,174] 7,35 
1944—June..... | ~" |1'245'463! 368'881| 285,127] 35/499| 268,789) 20,561| 157.537 400! 143'014| 292 
1944 December. . |1,136,928| 329'700| 267,135| 31,197] 191,698| 12,195) 139,541 700| 212'835| 3,06: 
1945—June....... 1/061,208| 308,915] 285,094} 29'891| 266,721] 9,522) 147,541 844| 134,860| 2,03 
1945—December. .|1/027,587| 228,397) 241.879! 27/8701 198.890! 6,151] 130,505! 2,042! 157,545! 2,69: 


Includes renewals. 


2Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount discounted by the Federal intermediate credi' 
banks for the 3 institutions concerned. f 

3Includes data for associations placed in liquidation. 

4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. ! 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding By Lender Groups 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; data are for Continental United States 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 


Beginning Total farm |Federalland| Life in- Farm Se- 
of year mortgage | hanks and surance Commer- curity Others 
debt Land Bank | companies | cial banks | Adminis- 
Com’is’ner! 2 3 tration‘ 
$1 31.000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
MRSOT SOD ven. tasty dices 386,961 ANG 248 of! wi ss tke s J 2,414.654 
8,448,772 296.386 974.826 PeeOAE SR fo % sieve sretetee 5.973.177 
9.630,768 1.201.732 2,118,439 997-468) 1... wk cdeon 5,313,129 | 
7,584 459 2,564,179 1,301,562 ito 7: A RR Spee 3,219,876 
6,779,318 2,862,855 982,939 519,276 15,220 2,399,028 
6,586,399 2,723,110 984,290 534,170 38,50! 2,306,263 
6,534,487 2,642,333 1,016,479 543,408 73,093 2,259,174 
6,4 2,515,669 1,063,166 535,21 122,104 2,247,696 
6,117,168 2,262,13 1,042,939 476,676 163,681 2,171,737 
6,634,772 4; 637 661 448,433 176,595 2,140,446 
Ak 5,270,655 1,556,956 933,723 449,582 178,936 2,151,458 
at 5,080,717 1,318,388 884,312 507,298 184,035 2,186,684 — 


1Data are based upon reports from the Farm Credit Administration and were revised for the years 
1930-44 to include purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts as well as regular mortgages. 

*Nstimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners, and ‘‘Best's Life Insurance Reports.’’ Data were revised for the years 
1930-44 to include sales contracts as well as regular and purchase-money mortgages. 
| 8Data since 1935 are based upon reports by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for insured 
commercial banks. Prior to 1935 data are for all open State and national banks. 

‘Data are based upon reports from the Farm Security Administration, and include data on tenant- 
purchase and farm enlargement loans, farm development loans, and construction loans to individuals. 
Goans made for these purposes from Rural Rehabilitation Trust funds are also included. : 
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World Exports of Wheat and Corn r 
Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 
Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
ak and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
(Cal.) North ) Argen- , Aus-* Se Soviet Argen- Black , North , South 
% Total wi Amica tina tralia | Russia | Total tine Sea Am’ica ‘Africa 
1930 672,094] 361,606 85,916 76,304 76 544 < 
1985 478,872) 146,393) 147,109] 105,181 22'936 Bae as 
1936 478,892) 232,455 57,764) 100,073 fi 369,156 
1937 552,418] 165,881] 152'232 106,534 30,032 458,221 
1938 551,908] 213,358 76,218 133,620 4 1} 310.309 
1939 553,891} 218,683) 175,743 72.130 4,496] 215,09 
1 368,753) 197,293] 135,092 70,403 2,368] 133,673 
1941 336,915] 251/198] 85.06 65 11 : 
1942 332,223) 216,068 80,076 BO OMe ce ts aA 1 sath 
1943 408,819) 302,931] 71i'944| 3 baer DDR Shaanti 
1944 524,253) 378,155 92/840 SBR Neer ca Die MO 
1945 673,344| 530,412) 90,0321 52/000!. 272222 i].1 07707: 


*From 1940 onward, the shipments are for the cereal year. 
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aS Fs ‘ ¢ i “s “W- i 
i“ cs f Fs << 4 ‘ ¥ ty 
aay Unit) d States—Lumber Production; Fisheries 5 287») i 
——— ae) 
Waa Production of Lumber in the United States! 9 
ource: United States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 
1869., .. .)12,756]/1919.... ./34,672)/1925.... .]38,339),1930..... 
1879... ..|18,091||1921.. ; | .|26;961/|1996... | ||36,936|/1931....: O36... 24/385 toate! aa ar6 
-|31,569}/1927.. .. .|34)532//1932.. 2. 25,997||1942" . | | |36,332 
.. |37,166]|1928..... 42|/1933 3 12 11)34289 
~ .135,931]/1929....- 36,886'|1934.. .124,975|| 1944. |. .'32,938. 


; Exports (In thousands board feet)—-Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; {1 a“ , g 
: £1942) 357,488; (1943) 268,283; (1944) 325.5777. pinta en aiGradael igatorh es 

ports ousan oard feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; 4 5 PS 
ke (1944) 1,510,261; (1943) 839,194; (1944) 977,994, Py 520; A) So ee ee ; 


Total Total Total Tot 
State M ft. State M ft. State M ft. State M te 
tt b.m. b.m. b.m. b.m. | 
pe 
es U. S. total . |32,937,549||Tllinois....... 102,212)|Missouri..... 335,215|| Pennsylvania 498, ‘ 
| Alabama..... 1,729,732||Indiana...... 176,349||Montana..... 448,498 Rhode igiand:, a escie 
|= Arizona...... 172,198||Towa......... 57,128)}|Nebraska..... (4) S. Carolina... 902,100 — 
fe Arkansas & Kansas & Nevada. ..... (5) South Dakota, 42,793 
_ Oklahoma‘..| 1,261,792|| Nebraska*... 16,219||N. Hampshire. -+| _ 788,051 
F California & Kentucky. ... 505,780||New Jersey... i} 
4 Nevada>5....) 2,468,943|| Louisiana... .. 939,862||N. Mexico.... 8,81 
_ Colorado..... 86,698 2 p New York.... 
is on eee eae - N. ais: K sheelaw 
‘Si elaware..... 99% ass. N. Dakota.... (3 Washington...| 4,349,914 
Florida. 445.032 GIG 2s 3 263,681 W. Virginia... 631,385 
| Georgia 1,407,588 0||Oklahoma.... Sr Wisconsin....| 433,200 
fe Jdaho.. f 910,545 iOregon....... 6,322,259||Wyoming....1 58,767 


; ipata for Eastern lumber production in 1942 and the succeeding years are not strictly comparable — 
with earlier years. This is due to the fact that better coverage of the numerous small mills in the East. 
_— Was obtained in 1942 than in previous censuses. Sa 
a 2Al] known sawmills were enumerated in the Western, New England, and Middle Atlantic states; 
| estimates for other states are based on sample surveys and are therefore subject to some sampling error, 
ya _8There was no production of lumber reported in North Dakota for 1944. y 4 
ie. 4Sample data for 1944 in the small producing states are subject to larger sampling errors than major — 
e ' producing states. To minimize the error, two combinations of contiguous states were made; Arkansas 
5 ft 


| sGalifornia and Nevada are combined to avoid disclosing operations of individual establishments 
Ce Softwood cut, 25,159,695; hardwood cut, 17,777,854 


pine, 3,768,122; hemlock, 729,990; white fir, 492,432; redwood, 461,937; 
_ 317,779. Census lumber production data for the East are available for o 
_ yellow pine, 8,132,141; oak, 3,291,123; red gum, 1,016,864; yellow poplar, 


cypress 191,361. : 
Lath production, 132,859 M pieces; shingle production, 3,587,602 squares. : 
I a gs ae 


Fisheries of the United States and Alaska by States, 1942 A 


Source: United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


1,000 1,000 
States Pounds| $1,000 States Pounds 
eae < Maryland..... ; Pennsylvania. 1,927 
ask: Fo 5,732) by Rhode Island. 
BS ; 4 26,268 3,137|)S. Carolina... 
S. Dakota... 
Tennessee... . 


1,000 
States Pounds} $1,000 


Washington,.| 138,162 
Wisconsin... 9,738 
Alaska.....- 522,179 17, 


Total.....|3,856.548| 152,172 


,622 
145,840 
168,392} _5,229l/Oregon......- = OY 

667 pounds, value $140,582,538. erat Rey River 
Lakes, 77,924,900 pounds, value 8,692,339. 
theses) were: Fish (3,444,233,000—$118, 452,000 


‘United States and eg ag elded 4,202,281,000 noes ; 
Canned ,156,310. (1944) 658,900,000 pounds, 


value $182,400,000. 

al (1943) 190,403 tons, value $13,629,152; (1944) 212,000 tons, value $15,200,000. 

Sine atte, oils), (1943) 22,264,362 gallons, value $14,970,884; (1944) 27,100,000 F 

,600,000. r sb ork dee 

Value of do: a roduction of vitamin oils (1940) $5,088,153; (1941) $14,871,588; (1942) $10,371,789; | 
4 (1943) $14,841,970; (1944) $13,300,C00. ‘ 
_ FISHERIES—SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, By Sections: 1942 

Products 


isher- Fishin Fishing >| ——— oe 
gue oeteeehg boats Quantity Value _ 
r Number 1,000 1,000 ~ 
Number Number um : suns, dollars 
58,97 72 
itr apt ; "705,08 36,294 


Be neeape 
Bo. Atlan’ 
Pacific Coast states 
‘ake states. .... 
_ Mississippi River 


laska... 


Fer. 
Malt 
Liq. 


Tot. 


Distilled Spirits 


Year 
fiscal 


Tot.* 


Whky., Rm., Bdy.);Alcoh. 


1,000 }1,000]1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Gals. |Gals.|Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. 
67,114]1,615/3,760| 35,159/109,245/39,331 
72,748] 153,258|49,522 
68,534/163,894/59,545 
81,101}140,656]59,808 

98,436/101,265) 9,231 

82,163] 6,348 


y 


5| 548|166,165|167,497| 5,119 
999| 983] 416)193,824|/197,222| 3,681 
-|149° 11313,103/9,8771181,7711349,772|45,229 


STuclades gin. P-Preliminary. 


Americans spent a record total of $7,800,000,000 
on alcoholic drinks in 1945, an average of about 
$56 for every man, woman and child in the country, 
the Department of Commerce reported (March 20, 

1946). There was a little less use of wine but beer 
drinking continued on its upward trend. 

The importance of the potato to whiskey-makers 
increased more than 100 fold in the 1945-1946 year 
and potato-blended whiskies and gins began to 
flood bars and package stores. Drinkers grew 
aware that a large part of the neutral spirits used 
by distillers came from the humble spud instead 
of grain, the traditional constituent of American 
hard liquor. A 

Registered distilleries throughout the nation used 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liguae Produced 


y Source:. United States Bureau of Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. 


Year 
fiscal 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits and Fermented Liquors 


Source: Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Distilled. Spirits 


Tot,* 
1,000 | 1,000 

Gals | Bole: 

449 994|51,81; 


Whky.; Rm.) Bdy. 


Alcoh. 
1,000 
Gals. 


_|102;896|2,170|22,544 
93/004|2,443}27,446 

.. | 98,993 |2'478]18,427 
- .|121,852/2,615/25,364 
- |120,257/3,106|29,273 
19,530)2, ate aiat3 ,624 


346,344|53,871 1 
387,183|54;892 2 


43... 
19442 es ae 2,2 
1945.. 


contribution to the slaking of the national thirst. 
Most distillers made heavy use of potatoes wHen : 
grain was denied ‘to the liquor’ industry. When the : 
Government again made some grain available for? 
August distillation the demand for potatoes fell! 
off but many liquor factories continued to use some * 
spuds to supplement their limited grain supply. 


U. S. Exports (In proof gallons) 


U. S. Imports (In tax gallons) 


Cigars 
' Large 


Cigarettes 


Year ——— 
(Cal.) Small | Large Small 


1,000 1,000 

28,03. 47,430,105 

17,429] _82,247'100 
1367] 123,8027186 


1,000 
3 


0 
198,679] 123/340 323" 583, Rs 


ae ea in the 1943 total were 51,414, 
eee are. in the 1944 total were 52, 866, 
f tobacco used in 1943 in making 
7m Ne its, ,503 pounds went into cigars and 
ea: 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Rum:.-....'; 10,028 907 7,213} 25,987|| Whiskey. . . -|9 898,459|9,477,901)7, ped 639/8,598, 806 | i 
Whiskey... 1224 264. 235" 661| 385,720] 938,275|| Cordials. . . 64,688] ' 83/510] '189/203] '172) i 

Of the Exports the American Republics took |} Bitters..... 45,714 62,268 64,116 62,483 § 

RUN bcs il as 33 a 731 1,741 Shipments from Non-contiguous Territories _ 
Whiskey. . 103" 382 126, 334 we: on 151,556 to U. S. (In proof gallons) 

hipments from U. S. eereg Rico 
‘Nee Niieennts uous Territories Sees io |. aS Cor 5, G20 ee 6, 13e° ad 2,909, ae : 

waii ordials. 

Rum,.... ¥,728),) 67,564) yesh. 160,458 pi Isl. 25.8 
Pd 101,897] 337,950} 192,112] 868,573 Bi ae ee ty ae iS te. yeh 2,661,195) 931,520 + 
aska iskey.. 64 : 
Whiskey 336,403} 400,057) 435,374| 395,616 ¥ S088 

Puerto Ri MALT LIQUORS (IN GALLONS) 
hiskey 44,340 18,095) 41,209 19,413 ]/ U.S. 
pun, arate 2,372! - 13!__:19,635 12,136 Exports. ls.s70, nisl, Dap 22\s, Uae 50116, 907, 767 | 
U. S. Imports (In tax gallons) da caethaa rom U 
Non-contiguous Terr: iostes 
1942 1943 1944 1945 awe \ 173, 13 3) 330. 842) 325 “ATT 516,13 
as 

Brandy. . 270, 957) 1,294,995 4,401,381]1 433,331 Puerto? ‘ 04/1,114,440/1,108,118 1,093,88 
CO ee 96,582)|7,127,776 1,872.017| 333/881 Rico. 976,248) 2. 65,2. 8 
ROM «3... 413/668'5;387,160'7,450, Mbt 979,178 |! U.S.Imp’s.|2, 371,56913,654,926/8,034, 303 9) 393, 9,809 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


141 pounds of scrap chewing. 
763 pounds of scrap chewing. a 
"the above products, totaled iter 703,431 pounds, of whicl 


860,458,619 poun: 
tobacco used in 1944 in making the above roe cigarett 


129,881,988 pounds went into cigars and 920,418,171 pounds 


Tobacco 


343/31 
3437 
58/045) be 
61,655 41,9621 306, 93 


totaled 1 384, (541,3 unds, 
into cigarettes, ome e) waig 
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of the Museums and is revised annually. 


Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadeiphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
housed in a fireproof structure at 19th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa., on the Benjamin 
-Franklin Parkway, was started in 1812 by John 
/Speakman, a druggist, at Second and Market 
Streets, in whose home the Academy was founded, 
Dr. Jacob Gilliams, a dentist; Dr. Camillus Mac- 
‘mahon Mann; John Shinn, Jr., a manufacturing 
chemist; Nicholas S. Parmentier, a distiller of 
‘whale oil; Dr. Gerard Troost, and Thomas Say, the 
great naturalist. The Academy is the oldest scien- 
| tific institution of its kind in the United States. 
The Academy possesses a collection of natural 
Objects in many respects unrivaled and its 
library, numbering more than 150,000 volumes, is 
rated the most portant of its kind in_ the 
Western World. The library’s files of natural 
history journals are notable. 

Students of natural history in all lands look 
to the Academy for data, and it is called upon 
frequently by the Federal government for infor- 
Mation. Co-operating with similar institutions in 
this and other countries it is constantly engaged 
" active lines of original research, and every 
ar it has a number of expeditions in the field, 
peecting specimens for display and scientific 
Study. 
_ In its Free Natural History Museum, open to 
the public daily and Sunday without charge, are 
gs0me of the finest animal life-groups in the world; 
Motable exhibits of minerals; birds common to 
me adelphis and vicinity, and from all parts of 
he earth; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 
‘Feveals the marvelous glowing colors hidden in 
‘certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth History, 
Which graphically depicts the story of the earth and 
% first inhabitants. A hall of birds is named for 
John James Audubon, a member of the Academy. 
" The Academy's study collection of birds is one 
of the most complete in this country and contains 
i re than 150,000 specimens. Its insect collec- 
tion, containing more than 2,000,000 specimens, is 
‘one of the largest. Its shell collection is equally 
table. The Herbarium is one of the largest in 
: erica, containing plants from all parts of the 
‘World and the geological and mineralogical col- 
lections are noteworthy. : 
’ The Academy publishes The Proceedings, con- 
tinuous annually since 1841. This volume contains 
Bee crtentifie papers of Academy and other scien- 
fists. In the popular field, it publishes a magazine, 
Frontiers, devoted to natural history for the lay- 


. Adler Planetarium 


| The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 
eum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
he people of Chicago, Illinois, by its founder and 
donor, Max Adler, May 12, 1930, and it’s operated 
by the Chicago Park District. Although commonly 
referred to as the Planetarium, it is really an 
stronomical Museum, of which the Planetarium 
instrument is the principal exhibit. 
~ The building is an imposing edifice of rainbow 
‘granite with a copper dome. It is an unusual de- 
, having 12 sides with an exterior diameter of 
0 feet surmounted by a dome forty feet in height. 
here are three floor levels in the building. 
"The circular Planetarium chamber with a hemi- 
herical ceiling 68 feet in diameter, is centrally 
Rested on the main fioor and contains the Plane- 
instrument and seating facilities for 500 
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other, in brig. 
in the past, 


stial globes, sun d : nye 
tifully made by the most skiled craftsmen /o 
6th, 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Source: The information on Museums and Art is furnished to The World Almanac by the officials 


walls of the main floor corridors are 72 large 
transparencies of astronomical photographs made 
with the world’s foremost telescopes. These in- 
clude photographs of planets, constellations, com- 
ets, solar-prominences, sun spots and famous ob- 
servatories. 


Alabama Museum of Natural 
History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History, Uni- 
versity, Ala., contains in the geological section, 
20,000 specimens and samples of the ores and 
minerals of that State and over 7,500 specimens 
from all over the world. There is a large collec- 
tion of fossils from the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages of Alabama and the Gulf Coast, and others 
from abroad. Of marine shells there are over 
300,000, native and foreign. The herbarium of 2,500 
species of ferns and flowering plants is practically 
complete as to Alabama. Colombia is represented 
by.150 species of ferns. Also-in the museum are 
more than 9,000 species and 80,000 specimens of 
beetles; 900 specimens of 216 species of Alabama 
birds; and 1,400 specimens of the reptiles and 
batrachians of that State; Fletcher collection of 
objects from northeast Arkansas, numbering 300 
specimens most of which are pottery; 30 burial 
urns, with accompanying data. 


A tract of 300 acres of land comprising the | 


archaeological relics at Moundville is owned by 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 
which have yielded many thousands of objects 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the past 
six years; included in the area is concrete fireproof 
archaeological museum containing burials in-situ 
and complete story of the Moundville Indian in 
exhibit cases. 


Alaska Historical Library 


and Museum 


The Alaska Historical Library and Museum 
located in the Federal Building at Juneau, Alaska 
is noted for its famous Neuman Eskimo Exhibit, the 
Emmons Northwest Coast Exhibit, both of which 
have been constantly added to for more than 25 
years. Outstanding also are the exhibits of Attu 
basketry, jade artifacts, minerals and modern fine 
art. The Library of more than 15,000 volumes of 
mee Gy incorporates the famous Wickersham col- 
ection. ’ 

Authorized by Congress in the Act of Sept. 9, 1900, 
collections of books and artifacts was begun but the 
Museum was not opened to the public until 1920. 
Two years later it became a Territorial institution 
and has operated as such from that time. 

Besides the ethnological and natural history 
exhibits there is a growing display of Russian ma- 


terial reminiscent of their tenure as well as relics. 


of Gold Rush days. 


American Academy of Arts and 


Letters 


The American Academy of Arts and_Lettezs, 
633 West 155th Street, New York 32, N. Y., is an 
honorary institution founded in 1904 by the Na- 


tional Institute of Arts and Letters and incor- 


porated by an Act of Congress, April 17, 1916, for 
the furtherance of the interests of literature and 
the fine arts. 

The original thirty members were: William Dean 
Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, John’ LaFarge, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, John Hay, Edward MacDowell, Henry 
James, Charles Follen McKim, Henry Adams, 
Charles Eliot Norton, John Quincy Adams Ward, 
Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Joseph Jefferson, 
John Singer Sargent, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Horace Howard Furness, John Bigelow, Winslow 
Homer, Carl Schurz, Alfred Thayer_Mahan, Joel 
Chandier Harris, Daniel Chester French, John 
Burroughs, James Ford Rhodes, Edwin Austin 
Abbey, Horatio William Parker, William Milligan 
Sloane. In 1908 the membership was extended to 


ty. 

In 1915 the Academy received from an anon- 
ymous donor the lots upon which its buildings 
now stand and in 1921 received additional funds 
with which were erected the Administration 
Building which contains, in addition to offices and 
Members’ Rooms, the library of approximately four 


thousand volumes and a permanent museum cole 
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sisting of paintings, sculpture, manuscripts and 
memorabilia of living and deceased members of 
both the Academy and the National Institute of 
Arts gnd Letters. In 1928 from the same donor 
the Academy received the funds with which to 
erect the building containing its Auditorium and 
Art Gallery. ‘These buildings are located in 155th 
and 156th Streets respectively between Broadway 
and Riverside Drive in the City of New York. 

On May 17, 1946 the Academy and Institute held 
their 5th joint public Ceremonial: at which new 
members of both organizations were inducted, 
medals awarded and twenty-three $1,000 ‘‘Arts 
and Letters Grants’’ given. 


American Geographical Society 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y., was organized in 
1852 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents an annual course of 
lectures, and awards honors and medals for out- 
standing achievements in exploration and geo- 
graphical research. Pe 
In 1920 intensive studies in the geography of 
Latin America were begun, the results of which 
have appeared in the form of maps, monographs, 
and bibliographies, including a 107-sheet map of 
the American continent from the Mexico-United 
States boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with 
the scale and style of the International Map of the 
World on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets 
have been used officially in negotiations for the 
settlement of international boundary disputes in 
Central and South America. _ x 
. The Society has sponsored many important polar 
expeditions, and polar explorers avail themselves 
of the facilities of the Society’s library and staff in 
planning new expeditions. . F 
Other work of the Society includes: research in 
“mathematical geography and reconnaissance sur- 
_veying; the development of new techniques and 
‘special instruments to expedite the construction 
of maps from air photographs; the encouragement 
of exploratory expeditions and the study of tech- 
Nical. problems connected with the equipment, 
. organization, and conduct of such expeditions. 
_A large part of the Society's activity during the 
- war years was devoted to work for the Departments 
of State and of War. r 
The publications of the Society are designed to 
promote the advancement of geographical science 
and to contribute to a better public understanding 
of geographical facts and relationships essential to 
'a comprehension of current events and policies. 
.- The Geographical Review, a quarterly, contains 
articles illustrated with maps .and photographs, 
shorter notes of comment on items of current in- 
terest, and book reviews. Current Geographical 
' Publications, issued monthly except July , and 
August, is a mimeographed list of the additions to 
the Research Catalogue of the Society’s library, a 
Special catalogue designed to facilitate the location 
of regional and topical geographical material. Two 
series of books and monographs (Special Publica- 
+ tions and the Research Series) deal with such sub- 
jects as exploratory work, regional geography, 
problems of colonization and settlement, historical 
geography, the history of geography and carto- 
. ecepby, physiography, climatology, biological geog- 
raphy, geographical bibliographies, etc. Other 
’ series are Hispanic American Publications, Library 
‘Series, Oriental Explorations and Studies; and 
there are a number of miscellaneous publications. 
.’ The Society’s collections contain 116,000 volumes 
of books and periodicals, 133,000 maps, 2,250 atlases 
and ‘28,000 photographs. 


American Museum of Natural 
History : 


The American Museum of Natural History, 

Central Park West at 79th Street, New York 24, 
-N. Y., was founded in 1869. 

‘The Museum building is one of the largest 
municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000, It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

_ Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
. the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of. the 
_ Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 


_, (Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 


. Forestry and Conservation Hall: North Ameri- 
» can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
, fornia which measures 1642 feet in diameter inside 
_ the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
- down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves 
"flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
- woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
eon’ showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
ahant. Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree. of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 


: = z 
Life: Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Gro 
Lindbergh plane, ‘“Tingmissartoq’’ with equipme# 
shell collection; groups of marine mammals, ske 
tons of whales. Education Hall Auditorium. — 
Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthow 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Pan 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. ( 
of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this flow 
14 habitat groups on the third floor, a total off 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, giraiia 
lions and other African mammals. | 
In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geolome: 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals _ livy 
and extinct, of New York State. Birds of the Na 
York City region, both permanent and migratoy 
Four habitat groups commemorative of the [ 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Material illustrating the life of prehistoric m: 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central Ame: 2 
Indians of South America. Birds of the Woe 
(systematic series of habitat groups). Y 
Collections from the living peoples of Asia (Chiniy 
Japan, India, Siberia, and Tibet) and.of Afrid— 
Hall of the Natural History of Man, Birds 
North America (the famous habitat groupGy 
Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall 
Primates: Apes and Primitive Mag 


public health. . 
Collections from the Philippine Islands and t#) 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, conitail 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and othe 
These collections include practically every varie 


ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Invert 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collection™® 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mii#y 
showing cross-sections and surrounding countn 
topogeologic and paleogeographic models. Hall 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men a 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoi 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse undd 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals: 
voted to the great collections of the remains 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,0 
years ago. These collections, by right of exte 
variety, quality and methods of preparation ay 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Cretaceot 
and Jurassic Dinosaur Halls: Remains of foss 
reptiles that_lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000,0 
years ago. ‘‘Mummy”’ of dinosaur (Trachodon) | 
which the texture of the skin has been preserve 
and the famous dinosaur eggs found by the M 
seum’s Third Asiatic Expedition in 1923. Fos: 
fishes (tower room). 

On the fifth floor are the public reference 7 
brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaeox 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collections.) 

The eight-story Whitney Wing contains one flo@ 
of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial Ha 
Four of the remaining floors house the large 
study collection of birds in the world, numberi 
750,000 specimens. About a third of this is tH 
famous Rothschild collection, acquired for 
Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitnul 
and her children, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitne# 
Mrs, Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Macculloch Mille: 
On the top floor of the building there is a seri! 
of modern laboratories designed for the study | 
living birds. , 

Thirteen habitat groups of birds from all pai 
of the Pacific islands region, from the coast « 
South America to New Guinea; from Hawaii) 
Australia, are on display in the Whitney Memorilj 
Hall. Four new exhibits of birds-of-paradisi 
rifle birds, South Sea lories and birds of the Mala 
Archipelago. 


Arizona State Museum 


Set of six original Navaho Indian sand paintin; 
Excellent Western Apachi 
a eerie jn existence, une ae cae i 
‘Tree ring exhibit, including a 10-foot d 
Pea oe alas over 1700 annual ti 
outhwestern on 
andsbeconaees textile, pottery, si 0 


Army Institute of Patholems 


e Army Institute of Pathology, 7th St. and _ 
ndence Ave., SW., ‘Washingtol 26; Di Ci 
founded in 1862 by Surgeon General’ William 


In 
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mmond with some 7,000 specim i 
ttleflerds gt the Givil War. ‘The origi ees 2 fe eee of Japanese prints ranks third in 
: e it a museum for the st . 
Be eteet fevpehos as cuterded wit tus you | medieval colection’ (buckingham), ” Henalaagaen 
pucites ie Shae medical field. It now functions | and Ganbeench pa bevostimse rar 
“SS ologic diagnostic ce ) i i s : SLSC RS 
Army for the Pietece dines and injures. the | lustersece (auccingtam), (Rosenwald), English 
“present collection consists of more than 200 000 Cr (Buckingham), Wedgwood (Gunsaul- 
Mcinchs Greet 90.000 photogtaphs ahd Sie tea = , Mexican majolica (Lewis), Thorne Miniature 
“mately 500,000 microscopic slides. More than 200 000 ys i ; 
“perscts visit. the museum annually. , n the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
. The first floor of the niuseum contains exhibits The fomous, prints in fing nee 
Bene caenial sttishizes of. the human. body, and] b a Pte by Master E. S.; Christ on the Cross 
“collections of historic instruments and appliances. tia ScRGE I. A. M. of Zwolle; St. George by Mar- 
Phe historic section contains one of the world’s | Alb ongauer; -othets | by” Giulio Osta 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, recht Ditrer;. Jean Duvet,” Rembrands: iets 
ophthalmoscopes and similar items of medical in- | pepth Century color prints, Dae Cae 
“terest. The section on anatomy contains many large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whistler, 
skeletons, models, dissections and other specimens Toulouse-Lautrec, Meryon, Mrs. James, Ward: 
Showing ‘the Rorhal aeppeks: of: éhe, B DP nS | Thorne collection of color plate books, and many 
animal bodies. Of particular interest is the on obhneys,— avartant "ae and © Twentieth 
Y Jection of human embryos which are represented eer drawings and a fine group of drawings 
_ by actual specimens ranging from the third week free Bawisndy. 
eS: pregnancy up to the full term baby. Several sets . 
oa * potorg eat tear in Bon a5 ok ee Rapreg = Baltimore Museum of Art 
“tucky in 1896. i The Baltimore Museum Art 
"The second floor is the museum of pathology Md., started with a small fucleus ot rere? 
which contains specimens of abnormal, diseased treasures and has grown to respectable size through 
‘and injured organs. Some of the feature exhibits | gifts, bequests and purchases. The Print Collection 
cover the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal | of approximately 65,000 original woodcuts, en- 
diseases, war injuries and diseases of the skin. gravings, etchings, dry points, lithographs, mezzo- 
There is a large display of human monstrosities or | tints and aquatints was started with the Garrett 
abnormal babies. A group illustrating some super- collection of 28,000 items from the 14th tiirough 
“Stitions of medicine are especially interesting. og! oe teaens ip She ie a hiked annually 
~ et useum feature. 
* : Art Institute of Chicago aS pecete Pr orn ae lice of bags a 
: J , consists of paintings, tapestries, furniture. 
"The Art Institute of Chicago combines a mu- | Jades, crystals, china, snufi boxes, atalatared end 
'seum, school, theater and libraries of art in Chi- fans, representing the work of artists and designers 
/ cago 3, Ill. It_was founded (May 1879) and covers | rom the renaissance to the present. The paint- 
) eight acres of ground. It has an endowment, of | 78s carry most of the great names of the French, 
) $13.371.573 (Jan, 1, 1945) and the attendance has | Italian, English, Flemish and Dutch schools. 
j Twelve large 18th-century Royal Aubusson tapes- 


v 


" averaged a million a year since 1911; in 1945 it “ f re. 
tries are in the collection and a salon suite 


covered in 18th-century Royal Beauvais tapestry. 
_ gether over 1,000) especially French, Dutch, Flem- Among the Sevres porcelains are the famous 
- ish, Italian, and American; Egyptian and classic flower-monogrammed, Madame DuBarry plates. 
antiquities; about 500 sculpture casts of all periods, The Museum: joined with Princeton University 
"including architectural sculpture; prints and and the Worcester Museum, the Musees Nationaux 
_ drawings of all periods; a special Gallery of Art de France and the Syrian Government in the | 
Interpretation; a new Textile room; collections | excavation of Antioch which commenced in 1932 
‘of Oriental Art: representative collections of Eu- | 2nd has been suspended since the war. So far the 
_ Topean and American decorative arts—ceramics, | Museum has installed 25 large pavement mosaics, 
~ glass, metalwork, textiles and accessories, wood. | dating from the third to fifth centuries A.D. In 
work—furniture and period rooms—originals and | varying sizes, most of them about eight by ten feet, 
“miniature models, notable medieval and Renais- | the mosaics are remarkable for pictorial detail and 
~ sance sculptures, special textile study room. A color. 
"Jaree number of exhibitions are held yearly. The American Wing has three early Maryland 


P In the school there are classes in drawing, paint- | rooms, removed from historic old homes, installed 
“ ing, advertising and printing design, sculpture, and furnished with gifts of authentic period fur- 

commercial art, and normal instruction, indus- niture, glass, china, etc. Early American paintings 
eis! art, illustration, architecture and dramatic | of the collection include works of Hesselius, Gilbert 
mee art. Stuart, Charles Wilson and Rembrandt Peale, ete. 


‘The Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- | A collection of early Maryland silver, including 


a 

; brary of Architecture contain 50,833 volumes, 35,259 | & trophy cup which has been identified as the first 

rn slides, 74,945 photographs, 13,413 color- tes bahay ota silversmith, is a gift from 
Ts. Miles €, Js 


was 1,081,209, 
““ e’ museum has collections of paintings (alto- 


prints, 46,769 postcards. 7 
The Art Institute publishes an illustrated Bulle- The Renaissance Collection of Mrs. Saidie A. 


tin (seven issues a year) in which all its activities | May is displayed in a panelled room removed from. 

“fe are described, new accessions critically discussed, | a mansion in Shrewsbury, England, which was 
and advance announcements of lectures and exhi- | formerly in the Hearst collection. 

_pitions given. It also publishes catalogues and The Oriental Collection in the Levy Oriental 
handbooks from time to time. Room has been increased in recent years through 
“The Goodman Memorial Theatre (now in its the William Whitridge collection of Chinese cer- 

_ Qist season) had a total attendance in 1945 of | amics, the Harvey collection of blue and white 

oe (adult 102,178—children 41,150). It gave anaes and the Goodnow collection of early 

0 performances. ronzes, ceramics and sculpture. 

__ Affiliated organizations domiciled in the Art The Elise Agnus Daingerfield collection of 
“Institute are: The Antiquarian Society of the| paintings of the 18th century from England, 
a Institute of Chicago, Friends of American | France and America includes fine examples’ by 
Art, The Orientals, Print and_ Drawing Club, | Romney, Tilley Kettle, Sir Peter Lely, Rembrandt 
Needlework and Textile Guild, Society for Con- | Peale etc. e ' 
temporary American Art. The Jacob Epstein collection of Old Master 

outstanding paintings owned by the | paintings and bronzes, a recent bequest—includes 
the following: ae outstanding works by Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto. 
asterpiece); Young Girl at So ee es ani ‘Van Dyck and Franz Hals. 

Sw Ob an , Z The permanent ‘eollections also include a num- 
aan Le oe rot iene dail per of contemporary paintings, scupltures and 

Ranstable: Sunday Afternoon on La Grande Jette decorative arts acquired by gift and purchase, 

d, Seurat’s masterpiece; Chardin’s The White : Yy 
‘ablecloth; Adgration, yr the Magi, by Lucas van| Boston Museum of Fine Aris 
eyden; Interrupted Reading, by Corot; Edouard 

The most distinguished Department of the Boston 


Manet, by Fantin-Latour (probably his best. por- s 
‘ trait); Crucifixion, by, Crivelli; Degas’ The Milli- Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., is the Asiatic 
ery Shop; Mére Grégoire, by Gustave Courbet; | and the collection of Chinese and Japanese sculp- 
omer’s The Herring Net; Gilbert Stuart’s Maj. | ture and painting is the most invert in the 
n. Henry Dearborn; St. John on Patmos, by | Occident and_outside_of Tokyo. Certain pieces like 
‘Nicholas Poussin; Education of Cupid, by Titian; | the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
Au Moulin Rouge, by Toulouse-Lautrec; Chester | or the so-called Keion Roll of the same period in 
Dale Loan Collection; Seven panels from. the | Japan are well known. ; 
School of Amiens; six panels (Life of John the| The Indian collection is, too, probably the most - 
di Paolo; and many others. distinguished one outside of India. . There is & 
Oriental Art Collections are: smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of Chinese. bronzes; of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
and porcelain; a wood Kwanyin tained by the Museum’s excavations. ‘The collec- 
The Clarence Buckingham tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 


~ * ¥ 
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‘almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum has been at work for 
thirty years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 


of the Curator, the late Dr. Reisner, and partly ta, 


the good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
Old ingdom site, the quality of the best pieces 
is on a par with those of the Cairo Museum, and 
in_ actual quality, probably ahead of any other 
collection outside of Cairo. The majority of the 
Pieces in the Classical Collection go back to the 
early years of the Museum when it was especially 
active in that field. A few, like the two fourth 
century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- 
“-tine Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal in 

importance anything in the Acropolis Museum. 


._ There is a large and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. It is constantly used_ by 
Students of Design and by workers in modern 
textiles seeking information and inspiration. The 
collection has been added to by the gift of the 
Elizabeth Day McCormick Collection, a large 
group of textiles. The Department of Decorative 
-Arts contains sculptures, furniture, and minor 
arts, from the beginning of the Middle Ages to 
the present day. It’s best known display, however, 
is probably the series of American Period Rooms 
of the seventeenth to the early nineteenth century. 
’ Recently the M and M Karolijck Collection of 
American Art from 1750 to 1820 has been opened. 
In quality it is perhaps the most distinguished 
exhibit. There are also other fine Period Rooms, 
French and English, and a very important collec- 
tion of English, and a very important collection of 
\ tion of English and American silver. Among the 
latter are many famous pieces by Paul Revere. 


The Print Department is one of the most active | 


din the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
important collection of prints in the United States 
and its study rooms are constantly in use. One of 
the largest Departments and most active is that 
of Western Painting. It contains important pieces 
of the artists of all the important schools from 
the early Sienese and Florentine to the present 
day. Certain pictures like Velasquez’ Infants with 
the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der 
Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- 
brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s Madon- 
na, Duccio’s Crucifixion, Canaletto’s great View 
of Venice, Gauguin’s Que Sommes-Nous? Rubens’ 
ueen Tomyris with the Head of Cyrus, and Ren- 
oir’s Bal & Bougival make the Department a place 
of pilgrimage, 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
about 50 acres located between Washington and 
Flatbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. The central part of the Garden 
contains the Systematic Section, where living plants 
of the world are arranged in systematic order. In 
addition the Garden is famous for its various spe- 
. Cial gardens, such as the Rose, Rock, Wild-Flower, 

Horticultural, Wall, Iris, Water, Experimental. 
Children’s Medicinal, Culinary, Ivy, etc. About 
1,500,000 visitors attend each year. Various guide 
books have been published, also an outstanding 
horticultural magazine—‘‘Plants & Gardens.’' 

- The Conservatories consist of several ranges, 
where a large number of tender species of plants are 
housed, the collection of tropical economic plants 
being particularly comprehensive. In addition, 

YTanges are set apart for the instruction of classes 
in horticulture. oe Building, at 1000 
Washington Ave., contains lecture rooms, an 
auditorium, a reference library (44,000 volumes and 
peaphicte » & herbarium of about 110,000 speci- 
mens, and rooms for administration and research, 

The Garden is open free to the public daily, 8 
A. M. until dusk; on Sundays and Holidays it is 
open at 10 A.M. 


Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue, in Brooklyn 17, N. pets a 
general art museum arranged historically and geo- 
graphically to illustrate the fine arts and other 
cultural products of world civilizations. Extensive 
South, Central and North American Indian col- 
lections and Colonial collections. Collections of 
the Primitive Cultures of Africa and the Pacific 
Ocean. One of the three best Egyptian collections 
in the country, which includes the Egyptian Loan 
Collection of the New York Historical Society. 
Renaissance collection illustrating the chief schools 
of Italy. The Department of Painting and Sculp- 
ture has an outstanding collection of American 
water colors, a comprehensive collection of Ameri- 
can oils, and. a comprehensive collection from 
European schools; also, European and American 
sculpture. Special collections of Chinese, Japanese, 


Indian and Near Eastern objects. 
Seer jec' Also textile and 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy— 
Albright Art Gallery . 


an. =. an 

Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art %) 
Schosl in Bitale 9, N. Y., are under the same > 
corporative management, ““The Buffalo Fine Arts 5 
Academy.’ The Gallery, noted for its modern t 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent : 


ess: 1 a 
from the 6th century; the image of Mahavira, 3} 
Jain sculpture of the 7th century from India; as 
world-famous relief portrait of Akhenaton, the? 
heretic Pharoah of Egypt; and a life-size statue 
of a Roman Poet, (perhaps Ennius), of the 2nd} 
ury B.C. ¥ 
ae the well-known American paintings are: © 
“Elinor, Jean and Anna,’’ by George Bellows; 
the “‘Church at Old Lyme,” by Childe Hassam; ; 
“Croquet Players,’ by Winslow Homer; Portraits § 


David; ‘‘The Lady’s Last Stake” by William Ho- - 
garth; “Cupid as a Link Boy” by Sir Joshuas 
Reynolds; ‘‘Miss Evans’? by Thomas Gajnsborough; ; 


The permanent exhibits in full color are are- 
ranged in seventeen compact halls and tell a‘ 
continuous and related story of man’s scientific = 
knowledge, beginning with the constitution of! 
matter and ending with civilization. This Museum 1! 
was the first museum in the country to devote # 


and primitive peoples as is found in the Hall of ¢ 
Primitive Art. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, , 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, , 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- - 
zation, There is also a Hall of the Nagara Frontier * 
»ontaining local flora and fauna. 4 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are + 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman: 


Indonesia, and the collections of Chinese ceramics : 
and bronzes, and of Mesopotamian seals. : 
_There are also frequently changing special ex- - 
hibits, including the International Salon. of 
Nature Photography, conducted annually since > 
1939 by Hobbies, the Magazine of the Buffalo 
a of raed ; 
€ major large-scale project launched during 
the year 1945 is the Buffalo Museum of Science 


projectors, microscopi 
tures, musical recordings and scores, nationali 
dolls, maps, flags, miniature dioramas, and boo 
Other services to the public include lectures 


6 ‘ 
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‘bureaus: identification service; hobby and scien- 
¢ ciubs; two mixed orchestras and a mixed 
chorus. The Museum provides research facilities 
“and publishes popular and scientific publications, 
Such as Hobbies and the Scientific Bulletin of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
' The Museum is a pioneer in adult mussum edu- 
cation. It offers evening and daytime classes for 
adults in Spring and Fall ten-week terms. These 
are becoming increasingly popular. Included jin 


_ the thirty-two courses offered in the Spring of 
1946 were twenty courses in a variety of handi- 


crafts. Since 1943 the Museum has also held an 
annual three-day Craft Institute. 
"The Buffalo Museum of Science is one of the 
few to offer a training course in museum methods. 
Graduates of this course have assumed responsible 
positions in museums in the United States and in 
other countries. Suspended during World War II, 
the course is being resumed in the Fall of 1946. 
The museum provides educational work for school 
- children correlated with the school curriculum, as 
well as after-school and Saturday free-time pur- 
suits during the Fall, Winter, and Spring. These 
include story hours; museum classes; museum 
games; nature sketching, craft, and modeling 
clubs; field clubs; music appreciation; eurythmics; 
junior chorus. There is also a summer activity 
program. Exhibits and dioramas in the Junior 
Museum are made by the children themselves. 
The techniques developed in displaying Museum 


i 


* objects and the work of the Museum in the field- 


of education—both junior and adult—have gained 
for the Buffalo Museum of Science a national 
and international reputation. 

Chauncey J. Hamlin is president of the Buffalo 
=. Society of Natural Sciences. The Director of the 
* Museum is Dr..Carlos E. Cummings, and_ Ells- 
" worth Jaeger is Curator of Education and Execu- 
~ tive Secretary. 

: Buhl Planetarium 
The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
- Science is the gift of The Buhl Foundation to the 
; pecpls of Pittsburgh, Pa. Built as a memorial to 
-Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh merchant and phi- 
‘lanthropist, and dedicated to the popular under- 
standing of modern science. this fifth and latest 
we eee planetariums was opened in October, 
* 1939. 
- The auditorium seats 550 spectators and is 
equipped for presentations of astronomical science. 
' The projector itself is mounted upon an elevator. 
which at the control of the lecturer, drops the 
instrument below the fioor. This device affords an 
unobstructed view of a movable, electrically con- 
- trolled stage which may be projected into the au- 
 ditorium or retired from view. In addition to the 
_ 9000 stars and planets ordinarily shown from time 
_ to time on the dome, special devices permit demon- 
~ strations of comets, the aurora, cloud formations, 
and other phenomena of the heavens. 
Four galleries are devoted to exhibits in the 
natural sciences. The ‘‘Micro-Zoo,’’ showing 
through micro-projectors microscopic water ani- 
mals magnified to monster size, living, moving, de- 
" youring one another, is a popular feature. Demon- 
_strations of atomic fission and of radar drew large 
“audiences in 1946. : 4 
ra In the observatory a 10-inch siderostat telescope 
is available to the public. Here the visitor may 
of see the actual planets and stars, study the night 
* skies in the comfort of indoor temperature. 
‘Adult classes in celestial navigation, meteorology, 
telescope-making, astronomy, mathematics, geog- 
a raphy, physics, chemistry, geology, and allied 
science subjects for laymen are conducted at regular 
intervals. : 
~~ More than 2,500 prospective aviators and sailors 
‘have taken courses in navigation. : 
* Demonstration lectures in chemistry, physics, 
ology and astronomy, an annual School Science 
’ Fair, and a Science Radio Quiz program are among 
the services to schools. 


‘California Academy of Sciences 
- he California, Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
‘cisco 18, Ca 
-vancement of 
‘education; exp. 
scientific instit 
tains in Golde: 
natural history, 
¢ fic library, and res 
entific cone 


erected in 1923 with’ 
e Ignatz Steinhart of 
f by the Academy with 
by the City of San Francisco. 


lof activity 


The Academy’s research collections include some 
8.000 mammals, 62,000 birds, 69,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 500,000 fishes, 350,000 plant specimens, 
1,500,000 insects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the 
field of paleontology. Its collections are especially 
rich in material from California, Alaska, and the 
Galapagos Islands. 


California Palace of the Legion 


of Honor 


The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco 21, Calif., was built and given te 
the City.of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife, Alma de Bretteville 
Spreckels, as a memorial to the 3,600 Calffornia 
heroes who gave their lives in World War I. 

Situated in Lincoln Park, the Museum oyverloo! 
the Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean, ; 

A triumphal arch, surrounded by colonnadeés, 
constitutes the entrance to the Palace, and extends 
into the Court of Honor, surrounded by Ionic col- 
umns. In the center of the Court is Rodin’s 
“The Thinker.’* ; 

Two entire galleries are devoted to the Spreckels’ 
collection of Rodin sculptures, of which there are 
approximately 100 IScee many of them selected by 
the Master himself. 

The building contains many gifts, including 
those presented by the French Government. at the 
time the Museum was opened. Among these are 
tapestries, representing the life of Jeanne d’Arc, a © 
collection of Sevres, photographs and books on art 
for the library. 

More recent gifts are paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries and furniture from the Collis Potter 
Huntington Memorial Collection and the Mildred 
Anna Williams Collection. The latter consists of 
130 paintings by leading artists from the 16th 
Century to the present day, tapestries and furni- 
ture of the Louis XV period. 

In 1943 the late Albert Campbell Hooper pre- 
sented the Museum with more than 400 objects 


of art, included in these are many fine examples. | 


of Dutch, Flemish and English painting. 4 


Throughout the Museum are objects of art given ; 


by the Spreckels family. These include a group of 
works of Theodore Riviere, comprising almost the 
life work of the artist, and more than 150 bronzes 
by the late Arthur Putnam, animal sculptor. 


Carnegie Institute 
Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1896, houses under one roof the central 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 


special departments covering technology, art, and | 


music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a Tep- 
resentative and growing collection of modern paint- 
ing and sculpture, and with the distinction of hav- 
ing the only annual international exhibition of 
paintings in the world; the Carnegie Museums 
covering the natural sciences and applied arts; and 
the Carnegie Music Hall, where from October to_ 
July free organ recitals are given on Saturday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. ‘ 4 

The Carnegie Institute Building, a modification 
of the Italian Renaissance style, covers about four 
acres, and stands among the world’s great works 
of architecture. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
Museum of Natural History 


The Chicago Acaaemy of Sciences, Museum of ~ 


Natural History, at Lincoln Park, Clark and Ogden 
Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois, 

Founded in 1857, “for the promotion and_ dif- 
fusion of scientific knowledge,” The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences is one of the oldest scientific 
institutions in Chicago. ; : 

Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region. How- 
ever, the study collections represent Many areas 
in North America. 

The Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large 
habitat groups illustrating ecological relationships 
in replicas of typical dune, maish, prairie, and 
woodland sites in the vicinity of Chicago. On an 
upper floor, teaching exhibits demonstrate bio- 
logical principles; and synoptic arrangements of 
birds, minerals, fossils, insects, etc. enable the 
amateur naturalist or student to identify Chicago~ 


land species. 


Chicago Historical Society 


The Chicago Historical Society, the oldest mu- 
seum in Chicago 14, Ill., was incorporated in 1856. 
to encourage historical inquiry, to collect and 
preserve the materials of history and to spread 
historical information, e ecially concerning Chi- 
¢c and the Cpe Burne ioe Laps oo 

ntury, the Society has broadene 
of 8 Coney include exhibits of national. im~ 


portance. The Society building in Lincoln Park, 
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faces east toward Lake Michigan, and commands a 
view of the St. Gaudens’ statue of Abraham 
Lincoln. : : 
In the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
made extensive use of the principles of visual 
education. The story of American History is 
given in the chronological arrangement of period 
rooms. Hach exhibit in the building is displayed 
so as to deal with a specific subject and its related 
facts as a unit. In this way, the student may 
study history in its logical sequence or specialize 
in any one phase. One of the eighteen period 
rooms is the Senate Chamber, a reproduction of 
> the original in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat 
. of the Government of the United States prior to its 
transfer to Washington in 1880. Authentic relics 
which belonged to George. and Martha Washing- 
ton are displayed. Fine portraits of the great 
leader are works of such artists as Gilbert Stuart, 
Rembrandt, Peale and Charles Polk. 

bs Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence. Besides many 
saat pe effects, original letters, documents and 

a ooks give interesting sidelights on_the disposi- 
' tion and character of the Civil War President. A 
2 corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and_en- 
a gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
s ‘coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 

of the Lincoln Home in. Springfield, Ill. The 
furnishings are the original pieces with few ex- 
. ceptions.. There is an exact reproduction of the 
oa bedroom where Lincoln was carried after he had 
ad 
€ 


4 


» been shot on that fateful night of April 14, 1865. 
The room has been carefully and authentically 
ay reproduced in size and detail. The bed, the chair, 
t chest of drawers, scrim curtains and gas jet were 
- taken from the original bedroom in which Lincoln 
i * died. Another unique and popular Lincoln ex- 
hibit is the series of twenty dioramas which rep- 
resent important episodes from the life of Lincoln. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
Fi upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 

west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
‘ pamphlets embraces current historical works as 
. well as interesting material on early America, 
= separ is of foreign travelers, pioneer sketches of 
political development. The Lincoln collection, 
a which numbers more than 1,000 volumes and 
i" ‘pamphlets, also includes a group of Lincoln letters 
‘ and documents. 
a The newspaper and periodical collections are 
valuable sources of history. The newspaper 
Stacks contain more than 3,000 bound volumes. 


Chicago Natural History 


Museum 


(Formerly Field Museum of Natural History) 

; The Chicago Natural History Museum, formerly 
the Field Museum of Natural History, is at Roose- 
velt Road and Field Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. 

‘ The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
cludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 

_ ethnology, plant ‘economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
ities, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. For the 

- benefit of scientists, and the public at large as 


5 
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‘ 


well, the Museum maintains a library of more 
than 124,000 volumes. 

The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains 
the results of ten years’ collecting and eight addi- 
tional years of research on the site of the ancient 
city of Kish in what is now Iraq. 

A unique et, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 

, in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
' These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
_ Hoffman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
‘ of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
esing scenes and activities of their times. The 
j Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 


| 
} 


* 
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Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet, and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
The North. American 


groups of the South Pacific. 

Bey ndian exhibits include a new hall, a radical de- 

parture in “‘subjective’’ exhibition methods. 

9 The Museum is the first general natural history 

. Museum to give to the science of botany attention 
; and space comparable to that of other d 


i epart- 
_ ‘| ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be'seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 


and foreign). 
The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi-- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific, 
the other the economic and industrial relations 0 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially notable also for its great hall o 
paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons oi pre= 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in= 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit 
representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. f 
Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand=- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. — 
Six halls are devoted to these. The largest, Carl E. 
Akeley Memorial hall devoted to African game ani- 
mals, contains the principal taxidermic master- 
pieces of the well-known naturalist. and sculptor 
for whom it is named. Among the groups in the hall 
of Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, contain- 
ing the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the U. S. or to be obtained by white hunters. 


Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad-= 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati 6, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery Collection of Old 
Master Paintings, the J. J. Emery Collection of 
European and American Paintings, the Herbert 
Greer French Collection of Print Masterpieces 
from the fifteenth through the nineteenth centu- 
ries, Nabataean Antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, 
Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, Medieval and Oriental | 
sculpture, American nineteenth century period in= 
teriors, decorative arts material of many periods and | 
countries, and an outstanding collection of Ameri- 
can Indian objects. Important loans to the Museum | 
include the Arthur Joseph Collection of Meissen . 
Porcelain and a comprehensive historical collection | 
of playing cards. 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest : 
Park, St. Louis 5, Mo., is a municipally owned | 
museum established in 1912. The art collections } 
present a survey of art from ancient Assyria and | 
Egypt to the present. Paintings and prints illus- - 
trate the course of Western European pictorial | 
art from Italian primitives through the develop- - 
ments of the renaissance to the current schools of ¢ 
today both in America and abroad. 


to the public in 1940 and is maintained by memb 
ships and contributions. Many of its exhibits, de 
Signed and built in the Museum’s workshops, 


farce ‘a 
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ated and show the workings of the human , in 1859 by Peter Cooper as a divisi is “Uni 
ily and dramatize advantages and means of | for the Advancement of Betanee and Art, bys 
intaining good health. The exhibits show the Collections arranged primarily for purposes of ' 
ant heart of man, the nervous system, “‘what we study and research include: textiles from 1500 B.C,; 
‘are made of.’’ marvel of heredity. “‘who is your drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, 
“doctor,” food for health, industrial health, disease metalwork, costume accessories, wallpaper from, 
prevention, community health, seasonal health haz- | the Renaissance; 13,000 original drawings for orna- 
tds and models of human organism, including the | ment and decoration by 16th, 17th, and 18th 
wonders of new life. There are lifesize lifelike | century French, Italian and other European mas-~ 
. culptural models of human production. Interested | ters: collection of works by American artists in- 
groups may order copies for health education and | cluding Winslow Homer, Thomas Moran, F. Hop- 
teaching purposes. kinson Smith and Daniel Huntington. There are 
a Cle ] a M f Ar bay en a ni ree Soe 
; velan e Muséum Library, which is one department 
t useum 0 t of the Cooper Union Library, (the first tree reading 
Three separate endowments for art in the last | room in New York) contains books, pamphlets ana 
quarter of the 19th century, made by John Hunt- | auction catalogs on fine and applied arts, including 
ington, Horace Kelley.and Hinman B. Hurlbut | 4 special collection of engravings and original books 
“were legally united and by means of them The |! design of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
“Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6. Ohio, was | The Picture Library contains 1,040 scrapbooks and 
erected on land given by J. H. Wade. The building | OVer 500,000 classified clippings and photographs. 
“Was opened June 6, 1916. It is 300 by 120 feet, in _The Cooper Union free Forum series, held three 
Classical style, of white Georgia marble outside | times weekly in the Great Hall where Abraham. 
and of different marbles inside. Lincoln made his famous pre-nomination speech on 
_ The museum aims to represent as broadly as Feb. 27, 1860. Other famous speakers were: Henry } 
“possible all branches of art, past and present. | Ward Beecher, Woodrow Wilson, Booker Washing- " 
‘© this end it-includes in its permanent collections ton, John Quincy Adams, Louis Brandeis, Ben - 
@nd visiting exhibitions primitive, ancient, and| Lindsey, Jane Addams, Henry George, William 
Classical art: various periods of Europe: Near and | Jennings Bryan, Mark Twain, and twelve other 
Far East; Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, | Presidents besides Lincoln. : 
“and South America; as represented in sculpture, 


? 


painting, graphic processes; and the decorative Ar 
arts in furniture; tapestry, lace, and other tex- Corcoran Gallery of t 
tiles: metals, pottery, jewelry. ~ The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington 6. 


For particular richness of quality, it points to|D. C., has a collection of paintings particularly 
ane medieval collections, including an important | representative of American artists. The sculptures 
3 rtion of the great Guelph Treasure of the House | include casts from the antique and Renaissance, 

of Brunswick; to the Holden Collection of Eu- | besides original works in marble and bronze. There 
“topean paintings, including “‘The Holy Family | are over 100 original bronzes by Anvoine Barye, 
With St. Margaret and St. John” by Filippino | sculptor of animals: 

Lippi: to the Louis XVI Rousseau de la Rottiere The W. A. Clark Collection, received _in 1928, 
Room, completely, authentically decorated and fur- | contains paintings by Andrea Vanni, Perugino, 
mished; to the J. H. Wade Collection with its | Titian, Van Cleve, Van Dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, ~ 
- great decorative art and paintings; to the collec- | Hals, Hobbema, Van Goyen, Chardin, the Barbizon 
“tions of nearly all forms of art of the highest | School, Degas, Fortuny and other_ masters; a 
“quality bequeathed by John L. Severance and | splendid collection of rugs. mostly Persian. and 
Elizabeth Severance Prentiss. _ including an outstanding collection of Ispahans; 
The quality of its modern painting collection is | Gothic and later tapestries; laces; faience; anti- 
‘illustrated by additions of the last two years, | quities; furniture: stained gass windows, etc. 


‘including Renoir, Gauguin, Picasso, Homer, Cox The Corcoran School of ‘Art, also endowed by the 
yo d Pittman. J founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
The Museum carries on a continuous program | with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 


4 


of art education. | nual entrance fee and the cost of the student’s 
= The annual exhibition of Work by Cleveland | materials. 
es cratigmen. Hp acer ats ae known as 

? e May ow,” for years has given oppor- ° 
eenity. to exhibit and to sell work = is ge Currier Gallery of Art 
. e principal inspirations to artistic creation The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
De this region of America. contains: Vaughan Scenic Wall Paper. The Howe 
+: collection of early American furniture, also early 


Cleveland Museum of Natural household accessories, pottery, glass, textiles, rugs. 


. pewter, bedspreads, shawls, needlework, Sheffield 
History plate, early American silver, the Mable Furst and 
ad . Charlies H. Greenleaf collection of early American 
The Cleveland Museum of Natural History in | glass, Frank Gardner Hale collection of Sandwich 
- Cleveland 15, Ohio, has accumulated a collection | glass, cup-plates, important collection of Suncook, 
54,000 specimens of birds, 19,000 specimens of |N. H. glass. Keene, Stoddard and Lyndeborough 
ammals, and one of the world’s most im- | bottles. 
collections of upper Devonian fosil Paintings include: examples by Copley, Sargent, 
Scholarly research on these collections has | Raeburn, Stuart, Clays, Isabey, Bonheur, Bouge- 
series of important scientific papers in | reau, Inness, Schreyer, Wyant, Moran. Ziem, Cazin, 
The Museum also has extensive col- | Emil Carlsen, Robert Henri, Henry Inman, Wins- 
shells, minerals, precious and | 1ow Homer, Childe Hassam, Jerome Myers, Charles 
“| “Of botanical and eth- | Kingsbury, Aldro T. Hibbard and Chauncey P. 
Ryder, Roy Mason, Nellie Littlehale Murphy. ‘ 
One early 13th Century carved wood, poly- 
chromed seated Madonna and Child. 
One late seat carved wood polychromed 
Madonna an ild. > 
15th here Gothic Tapestry, entitled, “The 
Fortune Teller.” ; 5 
15th Century “‘Madonna and Child’ stucco bas- 
relief by Antonio Rossellino. 
Indian baskets and early Indian pottery. 
of the stars. -s Japanese and Nae y reper, embroidery. 
anages the Holden Arboretum | bronzes, carvings, medals an F | 
ease of Cleveland; the Three- Collection of antique American dolls, accessories . 


ed at Independence, | dolls’ furniture and utensils. 
di Healey collection of Canary, Amber and Sapphire | 


ass. i ; 
ee Gator collection of Americana, consisting of 
glass, pewter, tin, textiles; and colonial silver... : 
Polychromed terra cotta group entitled ‘Virgin 
and Child,” by Benedetto Da Maiano. 


j i ciet 
merica. From 4 jucleus of the pioneer Edwin Dartmouth Historical So a 


i f Colorado fauna, the museum id Dartmouth Historical Society in New 
er Ghereased. in ‘size cand value. The collections nebieed, Mass., contains a collection of furniture, 
1 mammals, fossils, and minerals have | costumes, portraits, relics of all kinds and docu- 
ained worldwide f About 1,000,000 visitors | ments illustrating the history of the territory. 4 
ttend the museum annually. ’ One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots an ‘ 
i Co YN considered one Ctautis in the New Bedford WPal 

; id 1 ndustr . 

Be. Cooper Union Museum of tos pum. A large ices ages St git es = 

d jon Museum for Decorative Arts, whaling implements, log-books, shippin. | 
wet orate, i NEG York. 3, _N. Y., founded ‘ curios are preserved here. Of a special interest are g 


um of Natural History in City 


‘colorado Muse’ 
fee weaver 6, Col., is ranked one of the aes aha 


, 
- 
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‘Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, given 
fhe ae Emily sa Bourne, as a memorial to her 
father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most 


‘successful whaling merchants, the humpback whale 


keleton, and the collections of scrimshaw and 
whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 ship 
models/is also of interest. 


Denver Art Museum 


The Denver Art Museum, in Denver, Colo., was 
foundéd in 1893 as the Artists’ Club .of Denver, 
becoming The Denver Art Museum in 1923. Head- 
quarters are maintained on the fourth floor, City 
and County Building, where there are permanent 
galleries. The Museum also conducts several of its 
activities at a branch, Chappell House. 4 

The permanent collection contains large sections 


_of Oriental art, European paintings, drawings and 


sculpture from the Mediaeval to the Modern period, 
American painting, drawing, sculpture and prints 
from the Colonial to the Modern period, decorative 


arts including French, English, Spanish and Ameri- 


~ India, 


.of bullfighting, an oil painting, 


can furniture and period rooms, American Indian 
art representative of every type of North-American 
culture in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Recent accessions include a Wei dynasty pottery 
horse, a Shang dynasty bronze ku, a Han dynasty 
bronze urn, a Sung dynasty bronze jar, a Japanese 
gold-leafed Buddha of the 18th century, a collection 
of 17th and 18th century.Spanish furniture, a 17th 
century Spanish room, a large collection consisting 
of several hundred prints, drawings, paintings, 
costumes and paraphernalia dealing with the art 
“Red Sweater,’” 


by Francis de Erdely, a watercolor, ‘‘Gwyden- 


, Manders,’’ by Vance Kirkland, one hundred Ameri- 


can-Indian costumes, textiles, 
and other crafts objects. 


carvings, pottery 


Fels Planetarium 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to The Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia in 1933, by Samuel S. 
Fels, reproduces the sky with sun, moon, planets, 
the stars_in their relative positions at proper 
periods. Each demonstration is accompanied by 
@ comprehensive lecture by one of the five as- 
tronomers on the Institute staff. 

The Planetarium is mounted on wheels, so the 
whole mass of about two tons may be rolled across 
the room on a track, for servicing the floor be- 
neath it, or to make the room available as an un- 


_ obstructed auditorium. The Planetarium chamber 


is a circular room seating 500 persons and demon- 
strations are made on the great dome which forms 
its ceiling. 


(Field Museum. See Chicago 
Natural History Museum) 


‘Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 3, Calif., 
has a permanent collection valued at over $2,000,- 
000, First emphasis is placed upon, contemporary 
American art and second upon Old Master paint- 
ings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving an ever- 


growing sponsorship, and the new Medieval Hall 


houses a collection of great quality and growing 
quantity. The Gallery’s collection is most distin- 
guished in its Collection of Old Masters. The fol- 
lowing, in addition to the Spanish, take rank with 
the finest in America: Giorgione’s ‘Terris Por- 
trait”; Guardi’s “Rialto Bridge, Venice’; Bosch’s 

Betrayal of Christ’; R. van der Weydens “Pieta’’; 
Tura’s “St. George’; Titian’s ‘‘Doge Donato’’; 
Giotto’s ‘‘The Eternal with Adoring Angels’’; Sas- 
Setta’s “St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata’: Ja- 
copo Bellinis ‘Madonna and Child’; Tintoretto’s 

Jacopo Soranzo’’;’ Van Dyck’s ‘‘Queen Henrietta 
Maria”; and yan Huysum’s ‘‘Garden Bouquet.” 

Other treasures are the Sung Quan Yin, also a 
head of Buddha, an XI Century, Yunnanese Quan 
Yin, a French XII Century ‘‘Cricifixion’’ stained 
lass window from Bourges, and a XV Century Mille 
leurs tapestry of ‘‘Two Lovers.” 

The old Spanish painting, with the contemporary 
work of Spain, is second only in this country, to 
that of the Hispanic Society of America, in’ New 
York City. Included is the portrait of the Marques 
de Sofraga, by Goya, the equal of the best Goya 
portraiture, The two Zurbarans already owned, and 


pee one, a still-life, which will eventually come | 


the permanent collection, comprise an im- 
portant feature in the San Diego Gallery. These 
paintings are: The very early ‘“‘St. Jerome’ and the 
“Still Life with Fruit,’ in purest Spanish spirit; 
also the ‘‘Madonna with Infant St. John” of 1653, 
this latest picture revealing the influence of Italians 
and Murillo. Other gems in the old Spanish section 
are: Velazquez’ portrait of the ‘“‘Infanta Margar- 
ita,” dating 1655, El Greco’s ‘‘Penitent St. Peter”; 


-Professor of Chemistry, Columbia University, for > 


Bermejo's ‘‘Arrest of Sta. Engracia’’; KV Century ’ 
“St. Sonn” retablo from Aragon and a remarkable : 
still life, ‘Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber, 
by Fray Sanchez Cotan, The modern Spanish » 
paintings have special significance from such work 4 
as ‘Elvira and- Tiberio’, by de Caviedes; 
“Blanche,’’ by Pedro Pruna: ‘‘Spectre du Soir’, by r 
Dali: ‘‘Music” by Joan Miro; and several examples 
by the brothers de Zubiaurre, also “‘Card Players 4 
by Francisco Bores- 

outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob | 
Epstein, I. Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria Martins, Gleb 
Derujinsky, J. Flannagan and Donal Hord @ 
examples). = 

To name a few of the modern canvases particu- » 
larly outstanding in the large group owned by the 4 
Gallery: “Flowers”, by Henri Matisse, Vlaminck’s ; 
“Winter” and a sketch of a young girl by Renoir : 
represent the French group: American examples of : 
importance include’ work by such artists as Frank : 
Duveneck, Eastman Johnson, Winslow Homer, A. P. . 
Ryder, J. H. Twachtman, L. Lucioni, Doris Rosen= + 
thal, Maurice Sterne, Karl Zerbe, R. Breinin, , 
Maurice Prendergast, Arthur B. Davies, H. G.. 
Dearth; Umberto Romano and Henry Varnum Poor, | 

Among other very important artists represented 
in this modern group are: Charles Burchfield, . 
Lyonel Feininger, Robert Gwathmey, John La 
Farge, Wyant, J. A. Weir, Robert Henri, J. Sloan, 
Millard Sheets, Emil Carlsen, Mary Cassatt, , 
Thomas Eakins, George Inness, George Luks, , 
Charles Reiffel, E. Hansen and Gregory Gluck- - 
mann. 


Franklin Institute 


The Franklin Institute: (founded 1824) is one: 
of the oldest institutions in the country devoted 
to the study and promotion of the mechanic arts | 
and applied science. The cornerstone of the old 
building it occupied for more than a century, on the + 
east side of Seventh Street below Market, in. 
Philadelphia, was laid 1825. C : 

From the beginning classes of instruction were : 
held and an industrial exhibition planned. . 
The classes developed into the Franklin High 
School, giving a liberal as well as a scientific edu=- 
cation. It served a vital need until 1832, when the : 
city authorities opened their first! public high . 
school. Thereafter the classes: upon technical | 
subjects were continued until 1923. 

The first industrial exhibition (1824) proved to 
be so successful that it became an annual affair 
and was held regularly for many years; to the: 
encouragement and advancement of the infant: 
industries of the nation. These were the first in- - 
dustrial exhibitions held in this country. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute was first ; 
issued 1826 and has remained in continuous pub-.» 
lication, having reached its 240th volume. This 
periodical has had many notable contributors and 
a very high standard has been maintained in its 
contents. Papers are published upon the latest : 
developments in science and their applications to 
industry and commerce by workers who are out- - 
standing in their respective fields. 

The Library, also begun with the inception of ! 
the Institute, has now grown until it represents 
one of the finest collections of scientific literature 
in the country. It now contains more than 126,000 
volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. It is noteworthy ' 
for its unusually complete patent literature and | 
for the ‘“‘runs’’ of its domestic and foreign tech- - 
nical periodicals. var 

Beginning with awards made for the encourage- - 
ment of industry, the Committee on Science and | 
the Arts now awards a number of medals and 
certificates of merit to men or organizations whose # 
distinctive contributions to th f 
science or its applications justifies recognition. The + 
most coveted of these is the ‘Franklin Medal.” ’ 

Among the recipiénts of this medal are Albert ¢ 
Einstein, Orville Wright, Sir James Jeans, Irving 
Langmuir, Niels Bohr, Thomas Edison, Elihu 1 
Thomson, and Lord Rutherford, Dr. J. C. Hun-| 
saker, Dr. P. D. Merica, Dr. Harlow Shapley and, , 
in 1945 to Dr. Henry Clapp Sherman, Mitchell | 


his contributions to the science of nutrition, and |i 
to Sir. Henry Thomas Tizard, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford University, for his contri- 
butions to the science of aeronautics. .« 5; 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development, expanded and enlarged 
during World War II, specialize in research for 
industry and government along the lines of the 
applied physical sciences. 

Research laboratories, 
established 1021 to. atu 
established 1 o study the fundamental~prob- 
lems of physical science, particularly electrical. ro 
eee scientific problems arising in 

The Biochemical Research Foundation become 

nl 


known as the. Bartol 
Swarthmore, Pa., were 


affiliated 1935 with The Franklin Ini 
laboratories study the processes of aces a 

a chemical viewpoint; new organic compounds w: 
Tegard to their therapeutic, medicinal, and benefi- 
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‘ent yaiues. The laboratories are located in New- 
ine e Institute moved into its present 
“building at 20th Street on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, in Philadelphia. This building is a per- 
manent memorial to Benjamin Franklin, and in- 
» eludes a Memorial Hall with an heroic sized statue 
of Franklin by James Earle Fraser. The building, 
besides housing the offices and library of the In- 
stitute, also contains an extensive museum and the 
: ge ‘doaeer ail the latter the gift of Samuel 
: Ss. 
The Fels Planetarium is also a par 
Enstitute. See Fels Planetarium. ephoe £ =F 
In the Museum there are many exhibits of rare 
_ historical value, but the great majority are demon- 
strations of principles and the latest developments 
of their practical application. Special attention is 
devoted to paper-making, and printing, subjects 
of engrossing interest to Franklin: Many of the 
devices on display are action exhibits. designed 
for push-button operation by the visitors. 


Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern, a museum of Revolutionary 
relics at Broad and Pearl Streets in New York 
City, is the headquarters of the Sons of the 
Revolution in New York State. The Long Room 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to the 
officers of the Continental Army Dec. 4. 1783) 

Art gallery of historical paintings by John Ward 
Dunsmore. Collection of water colors of scenes of 
the Revolutionary War by Harry A. Ogden. 


7” Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
1, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 
The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
“have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
- Among the masters represented are Duccio. Cas- 
Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
- uisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
" Monet, Renoir, Gauguin; Boucher, Fragonard, 
_ Chardin, Ingres, Cezanne, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
- Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner 
- and Whistler. Closely related to these are a 
~ smaller number of drawings and prints. Among 
recent acquisitions are portraits by Goya. Rem- 
- brandt and Reynolds (‘‘Gen. Burgoyne’), a still 
- iife by Chardin, and a fine bronze bust by Coysevox. 
There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous Diana a 
unique terra cotta version is here. | Z 
~The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
~ Chinese and French porcelains; English, French, 
"and Italian period furniture; and a few rare Per- 
sian rugs. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishing and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
- is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits. and landscapes of the English School. 
- Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
> 18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. 

'- third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
“Madame de Pompadour, The Boucher and Frago- 
nard panels, removed in 1942, have been cleaned 
‘and the Fragonard Room remodelled in order to 
- show the paintings to greater advantage. 


Griffith Observatory and 
Planetarium 


The Griffith Observatory, on the slope of Mount 
Hollywood, was given to Los Angeles, Calif., 
© by Col. Griffth J. Griffith. It was opened 

% May 14, 1935. It includes a 12-inch eto 
telescope, the Planetarium Theater and the Hal 

of Science. The planetarium show is held in an 

air-conditioned theater having a seating capacity 

of 500. In the center is the planetarium pro- 

jector, which reproduces upon the dome all the 

stars Visible to the naked eye so realistically that 

» the spectators feel as if they were outdoors look- 
ing at the heavens under the clearest of conditions. 

It is possible to compress days and even years 
~ into minutes and to show the sun, the moon, and 
e naked-eye planets and stars, all in their proper 
faces for any instant of any year for centuries 
‘the past and in the future, and as viewed from 
y place on the earth. 


. 


Among the astronomical exhibits in the Hall - 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
working model of the moon, a model of the solar 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites, a 
model of our galaxy, models of the planets, an 
exhibit of the work of amateur telescopé makers, 
and numerous transparencies. 

Physics, chemistry, and geology are represented 
by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gases, 
osciHoscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra of. 
panes. refiection and refraction of light, magnetism, 

uorescence, minerals and rocks, model of a 
volcano, structure of the earth’s interior, geologi- 
cal formations of Griffith Park, oil field and under- 
lying structure, geological clock, model of seismo- 
graph, and chemical elements. 


Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans i 


The Hall of Fame is on the campus of New 
York University on University Heights in the 
Bronx, New York City. The Hall and adjoining 
buildings was built with funds contributed by the 
late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). aes. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are ‘ 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors. 
consisting of approximately. 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every State of. 
the Union and several professions. Following, in 
order of selection, are the names of the 77 persons 
thus far chosen. The busts and tablets are the gifts | 
of associations or individuals. New names will be © 
chosen in October, 1950. Dr. James Rowland Angell 
is the Director. 


1900 

John Adams . 
John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 
Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Kent 
Robert Edward Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow 
John Marshall 
Horace Mann 
Samuel Finley Breese 

Morse 
George Peabody 
Joseph Story 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 
George Washington 


John Lothrop Motley 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


1915 “ 

Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone t"} 
Rufus Choate q 
Charlotte Saunders . 

Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain). 
James Buchanan Eads ~ 
Patrick Henry 5 et 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams ' 
1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


Daniel Webster 1930 
Eli Whitney Matthew Fontaine 
1905 Maury 


James Monroe_ 


John Quincy Adams 
James Abbott McNeill 


James Russell Lowell 


We ae eR 


Mary Lyon Whistler 
James Madison Walt Whitman 
Maria Mitchell 1935 


William Tecumseh 
Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Emma Willard 
1910 

George Bancroft 

Phillips Brocks 

William Cullen 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 


1945 
Bryant | Booker T. Washington 


James Fenimore Cooper Thomas Paine 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Walter Reed 

Andrew Jackson Sidney Lanier a 
Hall of Fame and Nationa i 


Baseball Museum 


The Hall of Fame and National Baseball Museum 
(opened 1939) in Cooperstown, N. ¥., is an 
attractive, fireproof building in which is housed 


a distinguished collection of baseball aie 


trophies presented to many stars, t 
saintings of early.games and famous incidents, & 
complete set of souvenirs of World Series’ winners 
and pictures of the winning teams, 
the more than 3,000 items in 
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The museum also contains a library which is 
becoming better equipped annually to answer the 
questions sent in by fans not only from the United 
States but from ali parts of thé world. Plans are 
complete for an addition that will double the 
exhibition space of the museum and provide an 
entirely new Hall of Fame. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where are 
commemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by the 
National and American Leagues, the immortals 
of baseball. Selection of the players in the Hall 
of Fame is in the hands of the Baseball Writers 
Association of America. A vote of 75 per cent 

~ of those voting is required for an election. The 
second group of immortals, the ‘honor men’’ of 
baseball, is selected annually at a joint meeting 
of the two major leagues, by a special committee. 


Hall of State 


(Museum of Texas History) 


_. , The Hall of State was erected with state funds 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located on the grounds 

. of the State Fair of Texas, in Dallas. It was built 
“in commemoration of Texas heroes as part of the 
» Centennial program (1936). Later leased by the 
‘State to the City of Dallas. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
. Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Full 
Lx Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
‘ parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 
: The walls of the Hall are of Texas limestone. 
_. Around them a frieze records names distinguished 
in the history of the region. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South, Texas 
-Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis, East Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Statuary: Above the central entrance is the 
heroic statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A statue of a Cowboy, carved of 
‘wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the West Texas 
‘ Room. In the Hall of State are an auditorium, ex- 
hibit rooms in which materials of American, 
Texas, and local history are displayed, a reference 
library of Texana, and the archives. 


(ae Hayden Planetarium 


‘a The Hayden Planetarium of the Americah 

_ Museum of Natural History, 81st Street near Cen- 
bY tral Park West, New York 24, N. Y., is a theatre 
4 of the sky. Here, by means of a man-made instru- 
5 ment, the stars and other heavenly bodies are 
; projected by rays of light on a 75-foot dome, giving 
, an almost perfect illusion of the night sky. 

On the first of each month a new sky-show is 
presented. These shows deal dramatically and 
Scientifically with the various aspects of the 

heavens. When a new star or a comet appears in 
the real heavens, those bodies are also made visible 
: in the planetarium sky, keeping it always up to 

date. The purpose of the planetarium is to en- 
tertain as well as to instruct. To this end music 
-and color play an 25 tone part in the aesthetic 
and entertainment value of the planetarium shows. 

In the last ten years dozens of shows have 
been presented, among them The Parade of the 
Planets, Pictures in the Sky, Our Sun, Waves. from 
Space, etc. A Christmas show is given each year 

which various suggestions are made with the 
visual accompaniment of the sky itself as to the 
possible identity of the Star of Bethlehem—nova. 

‘comet, fireball, planet, or beautiful conjunction o: 
the three planets, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn. 

Another popular show illustrates several ways by 
which the world may come to an end. One pos- 
Sibility is that the earth might be struck by a 
major comet; another, that it might be destroyed 
in a collision with a hit-run star; and a third 
possibility of destruction might be in collision with 
the moon. 

; The most popular show in recent years was given 
in February and March 1946—‘‘Radar, Rockets and 
the Moon’’. Through the courtesy of the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps the first Radar Contact with the moon 
which was accomplished in January 1946 was fea- 
tured together with recent applications in rocket 
propulsion. These two historic scientific accom- 
plishments were projected into the future by taking 
the audience on a rocket trip to the moon. From a 
crater on the moon the audience observed the 
phases of the earth during half a lunar day (two 
weeks, earth time), 
___The planetarium audience may travel backward 
or forward in time, finding itself at one moment 
“beneath the skies of Galilee at the time of the 
first Christmas 2,000 years ago, and at another 
“moment under the stars which not he, but his 
remote descendants will observe and study. 

_Not only the stars, planets, sun and moon are 
represented here, but also such beautiful and 
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special sky exhibits as the northern lights, meteor | 
showers with hundreds of meteors lighting up the 
sky, rainbows, and real thunder storms. The planets, 
sun and moon move against the background of the 
stars as they do in reality, the northern lights 
change and flicker, the comet races in toward the 
sun and then bows itself away. 

In all, about 9,000 stars are shown. in the 
planetarium heavens. This includes stars of sixth 
magnitude. ; 

The Hayden Planetarium played a vital role in 
World War II by adapting its unique facilities to 
celestial navigation instruction. Approximately 45,- 
000 Naval Officers, Midshipmen, Air Cadets, Airline 
Pilots and Merchant Marine Officers polished off 
their navigation training in the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. Here it was possible to give them a pre- 
view of the heavens in the distant combat areas 
where later they navigated our ships and planes. 

With the end of the conflict the Planetarium 
converted immediately to peacetime activity. Ex- 
panded courses, open to the public, were established 
in ‘‘Celestial Navigation’’, ‘‘Stars and Constella- 
tions’, “Astronomy without Mathematics’, and 
“Young Peoples Astronomy’’. ‘ 

Amateur interest in Astronomy is encouraged by 
making facilities available to the public for instruc- 
tion in telescope making. Anyone may make 4 
mirror for his own telescope at cost by registering 
for these courses. Additional Planetarium activities 
include: A special course for school teachers where 
in-service credit is given. Thousands of students 
in the New York Public Schools visit the Hayden 
Planetarium to attend lectures designed expressly 
for them. 

The Planetarium is on 81st St., between Columbus 
Ave. and Central Park West in New York City, 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery ~ 
in San Marino 15, near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- | 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a. 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English : 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery and | 
botanical gardens. The exhibitions are open each | 
afternoon, except Mondays and certain holidays } 
(closed annually in October). 

Among the treasures of the library are: 

The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- - 
bury Tales, made about 1400. 

The Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 1450-55), 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant book | 
produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English language, , 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printed | 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his own: 
handwriting. 


The Botanical Gardens contain 50,000 plants. 
The Desert Plant Garden contains 25,000 repre- 
sentatives of 1200 varieties. 


Hispanic Society of America 


_The Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
table group on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New York 32, N. Y., which New York owes 
to the public spirit and generosity of Archer M 
Huntington, president of the Society, which | 


founded on May 18, 1904. The Main Building, w: 
houses the museum and library ran i 


was 
operied in January, 1908, and the North Build: 
devoted to an exhibition of modern Boasts paid 
~*~ N 


ings, atts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 
The ‘deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
A lishment in the City of New York of a rublic 
_ library and museum designed to be a link among 
the English, Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
5 peoples. It provides also for the advancement 
- of the study of the Spanish and _ Portuguese 
languages, literature, art and history, for the study 
of the countries wherein Spanish and Portuguese 
are or have been spoken languages. 
mn furtherance of these aims a collection ot 
aintings, Manuscripts, maps and coins, and a 
ibrary of about 40,000 books was placed in the 
eharge of the .Society in 1904. These varied 
' collecticns have been increased and enriched so 
that, for examp’e the library now contains 100,000 
volumes. 
The Society has issued over 600 volumes relat- 
ing to Spanish art, history, and literature. 


John Herron Art Institute 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis 2, 

Ind., including an art museum and a school in 

+ separate buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
by John Herron. A new school building was com- 
pleted in 1929. 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects is 
arranged in twelve galleries in the museum build- 
ing, and represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times. The type 
of material includes costumes, textiles, prints, 
drawings, porcelain, glass, metal objects, sculpture 
and paintings. Study classes and lectures are held 

* in the museum for children and adults to further 
" the understanding 2nd appreciation of art. 


John G. Shedd Aquarium 


The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Outer 
Drive, Chicago 5, Illinois, displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent in its white marble building, 
the largest of its kind in the world. Here you may 
see a sea horse swimming around in real ocean 
water, or a sleek shark, or an u’u, which is the 
Hawaiian name of the red squirrel fish. The speci- 
mens live in glass-fronted tanks, where they may 
be viewed swimming around in schools, hiding in 
sheltered nooks among coral, rocks or plants or 
sleeping on the sandy bottom. 

Besides a great variety of salt and freshwater 
- fish, there are turtles, salamanders, invertebrates 
- “and even penguins, which drink and swim in salt 

water. They vary in size from 325 pound groupers 
- to the wee mosquitofish, which never grows longer 
_ than one inch. faery 
a In the huge reservoirs under the building are 

kept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
i - co of ocean water. all constantly circulated, 


Itered and aerated, heated and cooled according 
to the requirements of the fish that live in it. 


Joslyn Memorial Museum 


The Joslyn Memorial Museum in Omaha 2, Neb., 
is a gift by Mrs. Sarah Joslyn in memory of her 
husband, It is a severely simple building of 


Wid 


Fig Georgia Pink marble containing ten galleries, a 


concert hall and lecture room. It has a perma- 
nent collection of paintings and art objects. 


Layton Art Gallery 


Lincoln Park Zoo 


The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens, operated 
by the Chicago Park District, covers nearly 25 
acres of groung and has more than 2,000 mam- 
mals, birds and veptiles, representing 84 mammal, 

and 102 reptile species. During 1945 
persons visited this wer ; 
sani- 
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‘Louisiana are shown. 
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that ever took up his residence 


ing the first lion 
there. 

This zoo is the home of “Bushman,’’ the famous 
male gorilla, reputed to be the finest anthropoid 
specimen in captivity—6 feet, 2 inches in height, 
550 pounds in weight, and 18 years old. Millions 


of visitors have viewed this amazing creature as- 


he peers savagely through the thick plate glass 
of his 2-room suite. 

Two. buildings are given over to birds. One con- 
tains eagles, hawks, buzzards, owls, falcons and 
the like. The other, with a pool and huge flight 


cage in- the center, one of the largest bird cages — 


in the world, houses hundreds of beautiful and 
interesting birds from distant lands, brilliant i 
color and saucy in action. , 


Los Angeles County Museum 


The Los Angeles County Museum, founded in 
1910, is owned and operated by the County of Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. The Museum’s permanent art col- 
lections include the Paul Rodman Mabury Col- 
lection of paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, Van 
Dyck, Lotto, Rubens, Corot, Courbet, Homer, Innes, 
and Ryder; the Preston Harrison Collection of 
Contemporary American and French paintings; the 
Mary D. Keeler Collection of paintings; the Anita 
M. Baldwin Collection of 17th century Dutch paint- 
ings, tapestries, porcelains, and ancient arms: 
the Bella Mabury Collection of English silver; The 


Balch Collection of ancient glass; Old Masters in-" 


cluding examples by Petrus Christus, Ter Borch, 
Dirk Bouts, Hans Holbein the Younger, Di Fredi, 
and the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula; and 
the William Randolph Hearst Collection of Medieval 
and Renaissance Stained Glass. 


The world-famous collection of Rancho La Brea 


Pleistocene Fossils are housed in the science divi- 
sion of the Museum. The tar pits from which these 
fossils were taken may be seen at Hancock Park, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Museum. 
The habitat group halls of African and North 


American animals are considered to be among the 


finest in the country. 

The California History Hall, containing exhibits 
relating to the early Missions, Spanish Colonial 
ee the pioneers, is of particular interest’ to 
visitors. 

Other galleries are devoted to Indian culture of 
the Southwest, which includes the significant Wil- 
jiam Randolph Hearst collection of 221 Indian 
blankets of the finest Indian weaves; South Sea 
Island material; Egyptology; Ethnology, and addi- 
tional science exhibits. 


Louisiana State Museum 


The Louisana State Museum, in New Orleans, 
was established ‘in 1906, and consists of the 
Cabildo, the Presbytere, also the old State Arsenal 
building in which are exhibited the military relics, 
and the Creole Mansion, the Jackson House and 
the St. Ann Street Pontabla Building. , 

In the Cabildo built in 1795 are paintings of 
Louis XIV. Andrew Jackson, Gen. Beauregard, 
Gen. Philemon Thomas; bronze death mask of 
Napoleon Boneparte, made on St. Helena, May 5, 
1821, a replica., There are other paintings of his- 
torical characters, including the Laffites, and Maj. 
Jean Baptiste Plauche. There is also the Danse 
by E. D. B. Fabrina Julio of the last meeting 0! 
General Robert E. Lee and Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson during the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. General Jackson was killed when re- 
turning from that meeting. : 

to the left as one enters the ‘Transfer 
Room, is the only known authentic likeness of 
Jean Laffite, the pirate-patriot of song and story. 
It is a painting on wood by John Wesley San 


noted American portrait painter and nephew e 


likenesses of the celebrated trio of 
pirates who proved their patriotism at the Battle 
serving under General Jackson. 
the rear wall of the Transfer 
the noted Spanish 
ones 

e 


of. the Cabildo, Presbytere, and Cathedral, Don 
Andres Almonester y Roxas. 

"There is an original portrait of John Paul 
Jones by Jean iiehsl Moe ae ond ce sone 
lidell, all of the ags that were flo f 
Eoyniscn f auc Presbytére building is 

over to Natura istory. 

etn museom exhibits are a varied and valuable 
collection pertaining to the state’s early settlers, 
history, education, flora, fauna, minerals, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Like attention is paid 
to the ancient Louisiana_Trovince, its Mississippi 
River, the Mississippi Valley. 
Mexico. 


and the Gulf at: 


‘such great examples as 
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M. H. de Young Memorial 


Museum 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco 18, Calif., contains 
works of art from almost every period and every 
country in its more than 60 galleries. These are 
divided into-four main wings: one devoted to loan 
exhibitions changing from month to month; one 
presenting the art traditions of Europe and America 
from the antique world through the 19th Century, 
one showing art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
and one of California which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Collec- 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship models 
and American Colonial arts exist as additional 
interests. ate 

The East Wing of loan exhibitions presents an 
ever-changing variety of shows, each lasting about 
a-month—contemporary painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, photography, decorative arts—exhibitions 
around special themes or illustrating most fully 
some special period or school of art. These are bor- 
rowed by the Museum from other galleries and 
collections throughout the world to make available 
to San Francisco the most significant trends and 
achievements in art. Noteworthy examples of past 
exhibitions in this wing have been: the compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of Vincent Van Gogh 
—gathered from Europe and America; Seven Cen- 
turies of' French Painting, borrowed chiefly_from 
the Louvre and Luxembourg museums in Paris; 
“Meet the Artist’’—an exhibition of self-portraits 
by the leading painters and cartoonists of America. 

The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surrounding 
a central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe and 
America. It contains: examples of Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jewel- 
ry; medieval and renaissance stained glass windows; 
French, German and Flemish sculpture of the 14th 
and 15th Centuries; Italian sculpture of later 
periods; tapestries, Flemish and French, from the 
15th to the 18th Centuries; furniture and furnish- 
ings characteristic of the highest qualities of each 
period, and master paintings of the great periods 
of European culture with American paintings of the 
19th Century. The masterworks in painting include 
“The Annunciation’’ by 
Paulo Veronese, ‘‘The Tribute Money’? by Rubens, 
and “‘Virgin and Christ Child with the Infant St. 


John and Angels’’ by Lucas Cranach, the Elder. 


In the Northeast Wing the arts of the Orient and 
of the Pacific Basin are displayed in seven galleries: 
one large gallery of Chinese sculpture, ceramics, 
bronze vessels and textiles; two galleries of Japa- 
nese art, including a reconstruction of a Japanese 
interior, and one gallery each for the arts and 
crafts of Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies, the 
islands of the South Pacific, Precolumbian Central 
and South America, and North American Indians. 
Especially rare is the large collection of gold neck- 
ety bracelets and other ornaments of the Incas of 

eru. 

San Francisco’s colorful history is the theme of 
the West Wing. It is illustrated by paintings, prints 
and maps of the City and region from its earliest 
dtvelopment, by four reconstructions of California 
living rooms of 1850, ’65, ’70, and ’85, and by a 
comprehensive costume collection which shows all 
items of apparel from the fashions of 1760 to those 


‘of yesterday. Portraits of early San Franciscans 


4 


illustrating the fashions as actually worn complete 
the document of changing taste. There is also a 
gallery of paintings gathered in Europe the selec- 
tion and hanging of which typifies the taste of the 
wealthy American collector of the ’90s. This last 
contains such famous items of their day as Bou- 
guereau’s ‘‘The Broken Pitcher’? and Makowski’s 
“The Russian Bride’s Attire.” 

Of the special collections those of arms and ship 
models are the most popular. The Armor Room 
contains weapons of war of all countries from the 
15th Century to the present. The collection of ship 
models, paintings of famous vessels and the appur- 
tenances of navigation are shown for their signifi- 
cance in relation to the great port of San Francisco. 

The Museum had an attendance of 758,512 in 1945. 


Marine Studios 


‘Marine Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Marine- 
land, Fla., was organized in 1937. Construction 
was begun in June, 1937 and the two oceanaria 
were officially opened to the public June 23, 1938. 
Marine Studios is headed by W. Douglas Burden, 
trustee of the American Museum of Natural History 
and member of the New York Zoological Society. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, New York financier, 
is chairman of the board of directors. 

Marine Studios was built originally as an under- 
water motion picture studio and to give scientists 
a better opportunity to study and observe marine 
life living in the oceanaria in a manner as closely 
approximating their life in the open sea as is 
humanly possible to duplicate. The maximum 
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number of salt water fishes and animals on exhibit 
at any one time is approximately 20,000, or about 
100 species. The specimens range in size from 
tiny coral fishes.to large sharks. All specimens 
are placed together in the two oceanaria and are 
not segregated by specie. One océanarium is 
cirular in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
deep, containing 380,000 gallons of sea water. The 
other oceanarium is rectangular, or roughly a 
polygon, 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep, containing 420,000 gallons of sea water. There 
are over 200 portholes set at varying levels for 
observation and study of the specimens’ at any 
depth. Five million gallons of fresh filtered sea 
water are pumped through both oceanaria every 
24 hours. 

Marine Studios is on the Ocean Shore Boulevard, 
18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles north 
of Daytona Beach. 


Mariners’ Museum 


The Mariners’ Museum was founded by Archer 
Milton Huntington in 1930. It is situated on the 
Virginia Peninsula in Hamptor Roads, four miles 
north of Newport News, Va. F 

The Museum contains the largest collegtion of 
ship models, marine pictorial material, figureheads, 
navigation instruments and memorabilia in the 
Western Hemisphere. It includes more than 300 
models ranging from bark canoes to large scale 
ship models, and working mechanical scale models 
of ship propulsion machinery. More than 70 ship 
figureheads show the art of the ship carver, the 
masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wingspread 
of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate ‘“‘Lan- 
easter’’ of 1858. 

About 50 full size craft from various countries; 
canoes, dugouts, etc.; boats of reeds, skin and 
pot gu are shown; also lifeboats and lifesaving 
craft. 

Tools of the ship trades are displayed in wide 
variety; axes, pikes and swords; bronze and iron 
cannon recovered by salvage operations and from 
other sources, and guns and revolvers form an 
extensive group. 

Several thousand lithographs, engravings and 
paintings depict the werld harbors of importance 
and almost every type of vessel. These subjects 
a shown on marine china, coins, stamps and 
medals. 

The Marine Library is composed of nearly 
30,000 volumes on shipbuilding, navigation, voyages 
and exploration, naval history, merchant marine, 
and other maritime subjects; a collection of over 
28,000 photographs of sailing ships, steamboats and 


naval vessels; a collection of several thousand maps_ | 


and charts; a group of ship papers, lines and plans 
of vessels, etc. : 


Mellon Institute 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., was 
founded in 1913, by Andrew W. Mellon and Richard 
B. Mellon to provide qualified workers with facili- 
ties for investigating thoroughly problems of im- 
portance in pure and applied science. 
Since then the Institute has opened up paths- 
for developing technology and public health 
through non-profit scientific research. It has been 
active in cultivating the natural sciences, in im- 
proving chemical education and investigation, in 
poldins up chemical engineering and industrial 
yeiene. 

Much investigational work of the Institute since 


1942 has not pertained to undertakings of.long- 
range nature or normal scope, but has been con- | 
cerned with urgent problems of war and postwar | 
science .and technology. The national emergency | 
has had weighty impulses upon many long-estab- | 
lished industrial fellowships of the organization — 
which have been able to get answers to innumer- _ 


able martial questions. Moreover, to expedite cer- 
tain wartime researches, a number of the long-time 
investigational programs have been interrupted or 
actually suspended. The Institute is making ready 
for opportunities for more and more basic and vital 
service through pioneering researches of promise 
that comply with its standards. It then will explore 
for new things of importance along the recently 
improved routes of science for the direct or ultimate 
benefit of the public whose advancement is the 
eventual proof of the value of research. ‘ 

During the Institute’s fiscal year Mar. 1, 1945 
to March 1, 1946, there were in operation 82 in- 
dustrial research programs, most of them in the 
fields of chemistry, hygiene, metallurgy, and 
ceramics. On these 82 fellowships have been 525. 
senior and junior scientists and engineers, a 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation, a non-profit 
national association of industries, has its head- 
quarters at Mellon Institute. It has contributed 
to the forward health movement. in technology 
through its numerous services and activities fo: 


‘' 


the maintenance of. manpower. *¢ 
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_+ Metropolitan Museum of Art 


l 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art at 82nd Street 
' and Fifth Avenue in New York 28, N. Y., announced 
plans for extensive reconstruction and expansion 
in connection with its 75th anniversary in I'ebruary, 
1947. A Diamond Jubilee campaign for public sub- 
scriptions toward a $10,000,000 building fund was 
conducted in the spring of 1946. 
The plans provide for a new building to house 
’ The Whitney Museum of American Art as part of an 
organic whole of five-museums-in-one. Recon- 
structed and improved by modern heating and 
ifghting systems, the museums will be divided into 
Ancient Art, Oriental Art, American Arts and the 
Picture Gallery. New radio and television installa- 
tions will broadcast the Metropolitan’s treasures 
into every home. 

The Costume Institute of-The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, formerly at 18 East 50th Street, moved 
its collection of 7,000 articles of dress of three 
centuries and reference material in books, old 
fashion plates, patterns and sketches of Paris 
openings, under the Metropolitan’s roof in April, 
1946. Increased storage and library facilities, class- 
rooms, separate rooms for designers, and a sep- 
arate entrance at 83rd Street and Fifth Avenue 
were provided by the Institute’s new quarters. 

Among the important architectural elements are 
the mastaba tomb erected about 4,400 years ago in 
the cemetery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban 
dignitary named Per-neb and re-erected here in its 
original form, with its painted scenes in low relief 
still preserved; a series of painted wooden funerary 
models, the most remarkable of their kind ever 

_. found, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
~ Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B.C.) The collec- 
» tions also comprise Egyptian jewelry from the tomb 
- of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XII dynasty, 
equaled only by the group in the Cairo Museum; 
-several fine colossal and_ heroic stone statues 
of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII dynasty 
(about 1500 B.C.); the Carnarvon Egyptian Col- 
lection, an unusually fine group of small objects, 
presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colossal 
winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
Teliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud 
of Ashur-nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the t 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Roman 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman pottery, 
including four colossal Dipylon vases, ee large 
kraters—one in black-figure with the Return of 
Hephaistos, two, in red-figure with battle scenes 
—and a group of Arretine ware; bronzes from the 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.; wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pompeii; 
collection of ancient glass, one of the finest in 


a 
- the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bronze 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—all these for 


The Museum possesses a collection of Far East- 
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EN collection, and the later decorated porce- 


_ possesses also 3 
cently there has 
sentative group 


and Indian manuscripts and miniature paintings, © 


including those in the Alexander Smith Cochran 
Collection, represent some of the greatest names 


-in Persian calligraphy and painting from the 15th 


to the 18th century. The collection of rugs, en- 
Tiched through the gift of James F. Ballard, is 
especially important, representing with character= 
istic specimens the development of rug weaving in 
the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
domed room from a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and 
Periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. 

The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,500 and 
represents creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
oR German, French, English, and American 
chools. 

Among the American artists of the past who 
are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copely, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
Peale, Ryder, Sargent, Smibert, Stuart, Sully, 


Trumbull, West, Whistler. The portraits of the — 


18th Century are shown in the American Wing. 
Contemporary paintings, acquired chiefly through 
funds established by George A. Hearn are shown 
on_the Balcony of the Main Hall. 

The European masterpieces include two Raph- 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and ‘mport+ 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
Bruegel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour- 
bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angeélico, Fragonard, Gainsborough, Giorgione, 
Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Hopner, 
Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Mantegna, Memling, 
Monet, Poussin, Raeburn, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, 
Robert, Romney, Rubens, Sassetta, Steen, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Turner, Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, 
Van Eyck, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, 
and other masters. . 

Special collections of note include: the Benja- 
min Altman Collection (notable for Dutch 
paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 


Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian - 


antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for Nineteenth 
Century French paintings, Oriental paintings and 
decorative arts, and prints); the George Blumen- 
thal Collection (notable for paintings and decora- 
tive arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance); 
the Jules S. Bache Collection which includes mas- 
terpieces of all the European schools of painting. 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son, the late 
J. P. Morgan, fills an entire wing and is a priceless 


gathering of the decorative arts of Europe from the | 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the end ~ 


of the 18th century. The rarest and most precious 
section of the collection represents the supreme 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 
enamelers, and ivory carvers. A series of 6th cen- 
tury silver plates from Cyprus, f 
enamels originally in the Svenogorodskoi Collection 
are especially noteworthy. 

The most ‘comprehensive single collection in~ 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
decorator and collector. It consists of two parts: 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments of the medieval 
period, chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, and Italian origin: and French decorative 
arts of the 17th and 18th centuries—furniture, 
woodwork (many examples from historic build- 
ings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of three 
Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, and bedchamber) 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. _ y 

Ten 18th century, Gobelins tapestries representing 
months of the year, woven in France, were the 
gift, in 1944, of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection are a set of Gothic tapestries picturing 
the seven Sacraments of the Church; two -sculp- 
tured groups, an Entombment and a Pieta from the 
famous Chateau de Biron in southwestern France; 


f the goldsmith’s craft, from the 


superb examples 0 
h tury; a unique collection of 
isth ee eee ape seoet bottles, and 


uff-boxes. vanity boxes, r 
eae programs, signed by famous jewelers of the 
18th century; and_a large collection of watches, 
representative of the work of the best craftsmen 
in Europe from the 16th to the 19th century. 

In addition to the material in the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection there are extensive collections of 
European arts—furniture, textiles, metalwork 
ceramics, and glass—ranging from the mediaeva 
to the modern period, in other galleries of the 


and Byzantine . 


/ Annunciation, the Hector, and others. 
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Museum. Among the well-known mediaeval tapes- 
tries are the King Arthur,’ the Rose series, the 
Sculpture, 
both European and American is also well repre- 
sented. : 

Another wing, the gift of Mr..and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled. furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The. third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
second half of the 18th century to 1793; the first 
floor from the end of the 18th century through the 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
Tange from New Hampshire to -Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at what is 
now 30-32 Wall Street, built between 1822 and 1824. 
An addition to The American -Wing containing the 
great hall from the old “Van Rensselaer Manor 
House, at Albany, New York, and a room from 
Providence, Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive ‘collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative arts of\the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

In 1941 a. further addition was made—a Pre- 
Revolutionary drawing room, the furnishings of 
which, once used in the Verplanck house in Wall 
Street, were given to the Museum by members of 


the Verplanck family. 


representing the history of engraving, 


’ 


The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 
Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
Scope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 
The Near- Eastern section includes many note- 
worthy objects. Types which are _ instructive 
for comparison are available in the study collec- 
tion. The Japanese section is the most compre- 
hensive outside Japan. 

The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 
points, including signed works of many of the 
best-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
e&] associations. War equipment; an unusual series 
of horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
procession, or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
used on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
in execution achieved in hard metal. Among 
many noteworthy objects are the embossed casque 
signed by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- 
angelo of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry 
II of France; the richly etched and gilded armor 
for man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de 
Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
four harnesses, from the English Royal Armory 
at Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her 
Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands. 

The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechan- 
isms, as well as every form of enrichment both 
of barrel and stock. 

The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era of Japan from the 12th. to the 19th 
century, with many primitive elements antedat- 
iE. the 7th century A. D. 

he-Near Eastern section includes armor and 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 
group of Turkish helmets, which date from the 
time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
minion. Swords and daggers also form a note- 
worthy section. Outstanding are blades of watered 
steel, hilts and blades set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips, and 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory 
of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eastern 
collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay 
Peninsula and Netherlands India. 

The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
D etching, 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, 
one may see large and important groups of prints 
by such famous artists as the Master E. S. 
Schongauer, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Mer- 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Print Department 
was started in 1917. It contains modern prints 


‘from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem- 


brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- 


lection and that of George Coe Graves and Felix 
M. Warburg, engravings and woodcuts ,by Diirer 
from the collection of Junius S. Morgan, Ameri- 
cana from that of Charles Allen Munn, the William 
E. Baillie Collection of book plates, and primitive 
woodcuts from the James C. McGuire Collection. 
The history of book illustration is shown in 4 
special collection. 

The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York 33, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum de- 
voted to European mediaeval art. The collections 
include four cloisters reconstructed with original 
elements from the French monasteries of Cuxa, 
St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonnefont and _ Trie. 
Among the other mediaeval monuments shown here 
are a Romanesque Chapel rebuilt with sections of 
the ruined church at Langon, a complete chapter 
house of the 12th century from Pontaut and a 13th 
century sculptured doorway from Moutiers-St. 
Jean. There are besides, many statues, paintings 
and stained glass windows of the mediaeval period. 
One of the great treasures of The Cloisters is the 
series of tapestries depicting the Hunt of the Uni- 
corn, which is considered the outstanding set of 
Gothic tapestries in this country. The site of The 
Cloisters, the building and, in large part, the col- 
lections are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Main Building—Hours: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. week- 
days; 1 to 5 P.M. Sundays. New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
hours, 1 to 5 P.M. Admission free at-all times. 

Cloisters—Open weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sun- 
days, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Sundays in summer, 1 P.M. 
to 6 P.M. Holidays hours same as Main Building. 
Admission free except Mondays. 


Minnesota Historical Society 


Located on Capitol Hill, adjacent to the State 
Capitol, the Minnesota Historical Society, chartered 
in 1849 by the first Minnesota territorial legislature; 
is the oldest incorporated institution in the state. 
The museum of the society, with its varied displays, 
shows how Minnesotans of the past lived in terms 
of the tools and implements they worked with, 
the clothes they wore, the furnishings they used 
in their homes, conveyances in which they traveled, 
ao countless other articles relating to the state’s 
history. 

The library of the society contains over 200,000 
books, pamphlets and newspaper volumes, and 
is strong in the general field of Americana. It has 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in *the country. 

In the manuscript division may be found a con- _ 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 
documents left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. Records of the 
fur trade, pioneer life, farming, industry, politics, 
education and cultural development touching near- 
ly every aspect of Minnesota’s history are preserved | 
as well as records of political parties, business 
firms, churches clubs, schools, and others. Non=- 
current state archives are also maintained. 


Mint Museum of Art 


permanent collection of art objects. A few of the 
paintings are listed as follows: ‘‘Mother and 
Child,” y Francesco Granacci; ‘‘Queen Char- 
lotte,”’ by Allan Ramsay; ‘‘Woman in Black,” by 


“Stone House, Old Lyme, Conn.,’? by Childe Hass | 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb 
of Washington 


_Mount Vernon, on the west moog of the 
sixteen miles below Washington, D. C. 


i ' 
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operty of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
e father of George Washington. 
It is not known whether the present Mansion 

"Was begun by Augustine Washington as a residence 
for his young family or built and first occupied 

by his son Lawrence in 1743, when Lawrence set- 

tled at Mount Vernon, renaming the plintation 

Mount Vernon in honor of Admiral Vernon under 

whom he had served in the West Indies. Lawrence 

Washington died in 1752 and was succeeded as 
proprietor of Mount Vernon by his half-brother, 

George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
teok his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the 
remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
Sings, gardens and grounds .were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build~ 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to he- 
come the first president of the United Statcs, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later, (1799) he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon mansion and_ surrounding 
‘plantation were left to General Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Wdshington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 

pee tipee son, John Augustine Washingotn, became the 
| last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, inciuding the Mansion and Tomb were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 

Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 

Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 

ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. It is incorpo- 

rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 

Vernon ‘‘in trust for the people of the United 

States.”’ 

The Mansion and grounds are open to visitors 
~ every day during the year, includihg Sundays and 
holidays. - 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
the home and tomb of Washington for future 
_ generations. The income derived from the entrance 
‘fee of 25 cents maintains the estate. The organ- 
ization consists of a Regent and Vice Regents 
Tepresenting the various states, who serve without 
remuneration. The regent is Mrs. Lucien M. 
- Hanks. 

- General Washington wrote of Mount Vernon: 
. “No estate in the United States is more pleasantly 
' situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and 
healthy country, 300 miles by water from the sea, 
the finest rivers in the world... 
I had rather be at Mount Vernon 


and on one of 
I can truly say 

with a friend or two about me than to be attended 
‘at the seat of government by the officers of state 
t and the representatives of every power in Europe,.”” 


' Museum of the American 


Indian, Heye Foundation 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
E Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
“which was built at a cost of $250,000 and $100,000 
for equipment. 
The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits. 
d can display but about one tenth of these at 
e time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study ’rooms, which are open under 
uitable conditions to students. Dr. George G. 
feye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly half a million specimens, is the di- 
rector. ; 
The museum’s 4ole aim is to gather and preserve 
students everything useful in illustrating and 
cidating the anthropology of the aborgines of 
> Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
antly pursued in all parts of the. New World. 
ie publications and ee a aati a 
Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave e Museum s 
Ss, near petnem Bay Park. A modern storage 
study museum buildin 
site. The library of the 
000 volumes, complete serial runs of 
ant periodical publications in its 
thousands of pamphlets, is deposited at the 
puilding of Huntington Free Library and 
ng Room, 9 Westchester Square, the Bronx. 


| Fire-Fighting; 


Museum of the American 


Numismatic Society 


The American Numismatic Society was founded 
(1858) but the Museum, at Broadway and 156th 
Street, New York City, in which its extensive col- 
lections are maintained, was not erected until 
1907. A further addition to the building was com- 
pleted (1929). It is the only Museum in the 
United States devoted entirely to numismatics. 

The Museum is devoted to coins, medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
numismaties. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. to the present, as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

Naturally, the coinage of the United States is 
given its due prominence in the exhibits. On 
continual display there is a type collection of 
coins struck in the United States from colonial 
days until the present, inluding the special series 
of commemorative pieces. Tokens or “‘store cards’ 
issued by merchants during the Civil War period 
and the Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin 
struck by the Confederate States of America, form 
a part of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are 
devoted to coins of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, mediaeval and modern Europe, the Orient 
and South America. A special exhibit is devoted 
to forms of currency in use in regions where 
primitive economic conditions still prevail and the 
use of coinage has not yet developed. 


Medals, while not used as currency, are associ- | 


ated with coins in physical form and method of 
production and possess interest for their historical 
or artistic qualities. Im the museum’s collection, 
medals by American sculpters are exceptionally 
well represented. 

In the collection of decorations there are badges 
of honor from many countries of the world, rang- 
ing from the mediaeval orders of knighthood to 
medals of military award such as the Victoria Cross 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
ticularly interesting group among the decorations 
are the ‘‘Indian Peace Medals,’’ pieces given to 
tribal chiefs by the government to enlist the 
friendship of American Indians. 

A library covering every phase of numismatics, 


is housed in the museum building. A great con-" 


tribution to the advancement of numismatic 
knowledge has been the issuance of publications by 
the Society, its staff and members. 


Museum of Art—University of 


Kansas 


The Thayer Art Collection, in Lawrence, Kans., 
given to the University of Kansas by the late Mrs. 
William B. Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates 
the development of design in textiles, ceramics, 
glassware and costumes. It includes important 
paintings of the American school, Chinese and 
Japanese paintings and Japanese prints of ex- 
ceptional merit, The collection of textiles includes 
examples of Coptic. and Byzantine weavings, 
Venetian embroidery of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, French and Spanish brocades of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
tapestries and embroideries, Indian and Persian 
shawls and rugs, Paisley shawls and American 
quilts, counterpanes and embroideries. 

There are paintings by Innes, Murphy, Homer, 
Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Robinson, Henri, Lie, 
Bosboom, Griffith. Noble, Mesdag, and others. 

There is a collection of English glass and English 
porcelain, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. F, P. Burnap, - 


Museum of the City of 
New York 


A par- 


Chinese - 


The Museum of the City of New York in Fifth . 


Avenue between 103rd and 104th Streets, New York 
29. N. Y., was incorporated in 1923, to illustrate the 
life and history of the city by means of permanent 
and special exhibitions. Its collections include min- 
jiature groups or dioramas, paintings, prints, maps 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, cos- 
fumes, furniture, silver, manuscripts, rare and ref- 
erence books, theatrical and musica memorabilia: 
military memorabilia, and other objects, all relat- 
ing to the City of New York and its history. 

Ts permanent exhibitions include: New York 
from Indian Times to the Federal Period (J. Clar- 
ence Davies Gallery); New, York from the In- 
auguration of Washington to te, jot pires and 

ion Gallery): St0: 

Bae btn: Silver by pb hea ie Bivese 
tory of the New York Stoc xchange; y 
Fe inunicestions: An Old New York Toy Shop; 
ork 

en ie Yate John D. Rockefeller’s House; period 
costume alcoves showing interiors of 1700, 1760, 
1830 and 1855; History of New York Military Or- 


Drawing Room of 1800; two rooms © 
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anizations; and a History of the Port of New 
Fork. in collaboration with the Marine Museum 
of the City of New York. Each year on the average 
of ten special exhibitions are arranged which 
illustrate some particular phase of the City’s his- 
tory such as ‘Your New York Tomorrow—Phases 
of the Post War Plan’’; ‘‘Rolling Stock by John 
Stephenson, Pioneer Omnibus and Street Car 
Builder’; ‘‘Tinsel Pin-Ups of the 19th Century’; 
“We Cover The New Yorker—Original Cover De- 
signs of that Magazine with New York Subjects, 
and ‘‘Dressing For the Ball.’’ 

The Museum’s Department of New York Icono- 
graphy contains over 50,000 views of New York 
City in various media from the earliest known 
representation (c.1626) to the present. The Theatre 
and Music Collections has a file of New York theatre 
programs from 1775 to the present supplemented 
by play manuscripts, original scene designs, stage 
properties and costumes, photographs of sceries 
and players, prints, paintings, posters, playbooks, 
as well as a comprehensive collection of play re- 
views and biographies of stage personalities. The 
Costume Department has about 700 costumes dat- 
ing from 1725 to the present and thousands of 


- costume accessories. The Library has over 10,000 


volumes, 50,000 manuscripts and documents. 


Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art at 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., was organized (1929) 
to encourage and to develop the study of modern 
art and the application of such art to industrial 
and practical activities. The permanent collec- 
tions include: 400 oils, 265 watercolors and 
gouaches, 289 drawings, 1,950 prints, 1,200 posters, 
140 pieces of sculpture, principally of the twen- 
tieth century; nineteenth century American folk 
art; 1,300 photographs; 13 architectural models 
and 5,000 architectural photographs; 400 objects of 
industrial design; Dance and Theatre Design con- 
taining 900 original drawings, 1,600 prints, 1,700 
books; 3,000 photographs; film library containing 

ore than seventeen millon feet of film; library 
Of 15,000 yolumes on modern art, photography and 
the cinema; lending collection of 9,000 slides. 


Museum of Natural History 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
with the University of Oregon in Eugene, Ore, It 
has collections relating to geology, botany, zoology 
and anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
pee of the American continent; a complete skele- 

n of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Herbarium has mounted specimens from 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with several 
ies from the eastern states and the Philip- 

nes. 

The University has about 5,000 specimens of 
vertebrates available for study, among these are a 
ae collection of mounted Oregon birds and bird 
skins. 

The anthropological collections contain excellent 
Specimens of basketry from the Pacific Northwest 
and valuable scientific materials from the early 
cave culture of the Northern Great Basin. 


. Museum of Navajo Art 


The Museum of Nayajo Art in Santa Fe, N. M., 
occupies a site of ten acres in the foothills of the 
pengre de Cristo mountains, two miles from 
Santa Fe Plaza, : 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial Hoghan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo feligion. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
‘Scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial oe ahd baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Nayajo art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 


e 

Museum of New Mexico 
The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 

States, built in 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 
The exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
confined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 


i 


contains the archaeological exhibits and a section _ 


, 


on the post-Spanish periods, under the direction of 
the Saat neces of New Mexico. 

A secon juilding, I 
permanent and temporary exhibits of the work of 
Southwestern artists. 


a! 
| 


A third building, the Hall of Ethnology, was 


added in 1940, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments. 


The Museum is also engaged in extension work, 


and has developed branch museums in several other 
New Mexico cities. The Museum administers 
the State Monuments, four of which contain ruins 
of early Spanish Missions. 

With the Archaeological Society of New Mexico 
and the School of American Research, the Museum 
publishes ‘‘E] Palacio.’’ a monthly review of the arts 
and sciences of the Southwest. ; 


Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago 


The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago 
37, Ill. is housed in the restored Fine Arts Building 
of the Columbian Exposition, and is one of the 
finest examples of classical architecture in the 
world. The Museum was founded by the late Julius 
Rosenwald. More than eight acres of exhibits are 
open to the public. These illustrate the theme of 
the Museum inscribed around the lofty, central 
dome: ‘‘Science Discerns the Laws of Nature; 
Industry Applies Them to the Needs of Man.’ 

Stretching away from this central rotunda are 
exhibit pavilions dedicated to physics, chemistry. 
power, fuels, metals, medicine, agriculture, trans- 
portation, the graphic arts and engineering con- 
struction. Thousands of industrial organizations 
and scientific groups have cooperated in the 
installation of exhibits designed to show by lecture- 
demonstrations and operating machinery the 
scientific principles and production methods of 
industrial processes. 

Among the outstanding displays are an operating 
coal mine typical of Southern Illinois fields; the 
3,000 foot Museum and Santa Fe electric railroad 
model, showing all the operating problems of a 
modern transcontinental system; and a print shop. 


\ 


An operating gray iron foundry is engaged in mak- | 


ing castings and the pouring of the molten metal 
may be seen. A working model shows the complete 
process of refining oil; a transparent woman, full- 
sized, demonstrates the functions of the human 


body. The early days of the automobile industry | 


are portrayed on ‘‘Yesterday’s Main Street.’’ The 
old electric plant, the nickelodeon, the boxcar with 
its reinforcing rods, the cobbled streets, the store 
windows brave in the fashions of their time, give 


a clear picture of the atmosphere into which the 


automobile was born. 

A million-volt surge generator shows how light- 
ning strikes and splinters a large tree. The robot 
“Oscar’’ teaches the need for both ears. 

‘“Meet Your Fleet’’ features radar and permits 
visitors to see in the radarscopes the patterns 
formed by shipping and aviation in the Chicago 
area; new exhibits show how aviators are trained 
by synthetic devices and how bombing missions 
are carried out. A cyclotron and cloud chamber 
demonstrate the principles of atomic energy. © 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 


The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is situated in 
the Life Sciences Building on the campus of the 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


It was founded in 1908 and has been endowed by . 


Miss Annie M. Alexander as a repository. for speci- 
mens and information relative to the higher verte- 
brate animals, particularly of the Pacific Coast 
region of North America. It is entirely devoted to 
research undertakings and does not have any ex- 
hibit halls. 

The groups of animals with which it is concerned 
are the mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians. 
The large and continually growing collection to- 
talled in 1945, 241,749 catalogue entries, 


National Academy of Design 


National Academy of Design is the oldest or- 
ganization in the United States with a membership 
composed exclusively of artists. It was established 
in 1825 and incorporated in 1828, to cultivate and 
Reiipededs eget ae first president 

amuel Fin 
portrait painter and Pine wear 
The present membership of the Academy, com- 


prising painters, sculptors, i 
fee eee Dp architects, workers in 


of art. Through this qualification procedure, ¢ 
Acadamy has accumulated an extremely valuabl 


t 


4 
) 


an Art Museum, contains 
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art collection which stands as a record of 

rogress and development of American: ae and 
Sst chitecture. Women as well as men are eligible 
cor, see peniip which is limited-to professional 


sts. 

The National Academy acts as trustee for the 
Ranger Fund and the Abbey Fund, both of which 
are used to finance scholarships, awards, and pur- 
chases of works of art for donation to other public 
institutions. It also maintains a free school where 
painting, sculpture, drawing and mural composition 
are taught. Hobart Nichols is president of the 
Academy and John Taylor Arms first vice-presi- 

dent. ope gules 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 


National Academy of Sciences 
The National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 


ton 25. D. C., was established by Congress, approved 
by President Abraham Lincoln (March 3. 1883). 
The act of incorporation specifies that ‘*. . . the 


Academy shall, whenever called upon by any 
department of the Goyernment, investigate, ex- 
amine, experiment, and report upon any subject 
of science or art, the actual expense of such 
investigations, examinations, experiments, and re- 
ports to be paid from appropriations which may 
be made for the purpose, but the Academy shall 
receive no compensation whatever for any services 
to the Government of the United States.” 
The National Research Council was organized 
(1916) by the National Academy of Sciences. Its 
: organization was requested by President. Wilson as 
> a measure of national preparedness. The National 
Research Council was perpetuated by the National 
_. Academy oi Sciences (April 29, 1919) in response to 
* President Wilson’s further request. 
ZA Im 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
E buliding for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the income from the re- 
mainder to be used for the general maintenance 
of the Academy building and the Research Council. 


National Archives 


Established in 1934, the National Archives is, 
in effect, the records office of the Federal Govern~- 
_ ment. It gives advice and assistance to Federal 
~ agneies on their records problems, appraises their 
- noncurrent records, reports to Congress those that 
- should be disposed of as of no further use, and 
preserves and services those of enduring value so 
that this recorded experience of the Nation may be 
available to the Government and the people. 
- There are now more than 700,000 cubic feet of 
' records in the National Archives Building, which 
is near the apex of the ‘Federal Triangle’’ in 
- Washington and is one of the finest structures of 
its kind in the world. These records range in date 
from the Revolutionary War through World War 
II and include about 100,000 sound recordings, 
400,000 maps and charts, 1,200,000 photographic 
~ items, and 7,500,000 running feet of motion-picture 
film. They constitute an invaluable source of in- 
formation about the Government and the people 
of the United States. Selected documents, such as 
_ the surrender papers that mark the close _of World 
War II, are always on display in the Exhibition 
Hall, and, with very few exceptions, all the records 
are available for use by officials, scholars, and the 
general public. 3 
The National Archives also acts as the registry 
office of the Government. Current proclamations, 
orders, and regulations are filed with the Division 
of the Federal Register and those having general 
applicability and legal effect are published in the 
daily Federal Register. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 

' bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 

Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 

Washington 25, D. C., was established by the Act of 

Congress of March 24, 1937, and inaugurated March 

é The National Gallery is a bureau of the 
tution. 

costing about $15,000,000, was 

iven by the late Andrew W. 

leted under the direction of 

and David K. E. 

ional 


Mellon. 
_ Paul Mellon, 
Bruce, Trust ¢ 
- and “haritable Trust. 
© Russell Pope and associates, Ott 
Daniel Paul Higgins. Following t: 
Pope the building was carried to 
his associates. 
The building 
tures in the world, 785 feet in length and built in 
’ a dignified and simple classical style. The ex- 
terior walls are of rose-white marble. Se 
- The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
- 48the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
‘diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 


is one of the largest marble struc-_ 


dome from the marble floor both measure 100 fee 

Flanking the rotunda on either side are two jong 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 

the center of each court has been installed a” 
ase ‘cham! ea Oe the Park of Versailles. 

of plants an wers are r ring 
te: year. Q e rotated during 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown, 
Plaster walls with travertine trim are used for the 
early Italian rooms. Damask wall coverings \with” 
travertine trim are used for the later Italian 
paintings. Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
shown against oak panelling. Eighteenth Century 
French, English, and American paintings are shown 
against wood panelling painted in colors ranging 
from light ash green to white. 

The principal collections of art comprise over, 
1,000 paintings and pieces of sculpture. In addition 
to ne the building, Mr, Mellon also gave his 
collection, consisting of 126 paintings and 24 pieces 
of sculpture, the latter largely from the Dreyfus 
Collection. "These paintings cover the various 
European schools from the 13th Century to the 
18th, and include such masterpieces as Raphael’s 
“alba Madonna,” ‘“‘The Niccolini-Cowper Ma- 
donna,” and ‘‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; Van 
Eyck’s ‘‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘Adoration of 
the Magi’; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in 
Leningrad. 

In giving the building and his collection for the 
National Gallery Mr. Mellon expressed the hope 
that others would contribute works of art of a 
similar standard of quality for the benefit of the 
public and as a lasting contribution to the cultural 
advancement of the Nation. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mellon’s death was that of Samuel H. Kress 
of New York. This collection of Italian art, one 
of the most complete ever amassed by @ single in- 
dividual, contains 551 paintings and 54 pigces 
sculpture. Included in the Kress ‘Collection are 
such masterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of Peter and 
‘Andrew’ from Duccio’s “‘Maesta’’; a Madonna by 
Giotto, formerly in the Goldman Collection, ani 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from 
the collection of Viscount Allendale. Other famous 
paintings in the Kress Collection are Raphael’s 
portrait of Bindo Altoviti, and nine pictures by 
Giovanni Bellini. , 

The Trustees of The A. 
and Charitable Trust have also presented, to the 
Gallery 52 American paintings, including * the 
famous Vaughan 
and ‘‘The Washington 
A group of American 


Family’’ by Edward Savage. 
aintings from the Chester 
Dale Collection has also been given to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Other paintings given by 
Chester Dale include notable masterpieces by Tin- . 
toretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, Boucher 
Drouais and Chardin. Loaned from the same 
collection are works by David, Delacroix, Courbet, 
Manet, Degas, Cezanne, Renoir and other masters 

of nineteenth-century French painting. 

In 1942, Joseph E. Widener gave the famous 
Widener Collection in memory of his father, Peter 
A. B. Widener. The collection contains more than 
one hundred paintings, including fourteen Rem-— 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Bellini’s, 

“Beast of the Gods,’’ and Raphael’s “Small Cow~ 
per Madonna.” The gift also includes outstanding 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples 
of the decorative arts. ‘ ‘ 

In 1943, Lessing J. Rosenwald gave his cele- 
brated collection of over 10,000 prints and drawings 
containing superb impressions of all the great 
masters of the graphic arts. The print collection 
has also been supplemented by gifts of prints from 
Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. | 
and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, and several anonymous 


Piranesi, 
Turner, Whi ‘ 
The National Gallery of Artis open to the public 
every day in_ the year except Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on week- 
days, and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Sundays. 
There is no charge for admission. Copying is per- 
mitted upon application for permission during the 
hours the Gallery is open, except on Saturdays, 
Sundays and legal holidays. U 
Special tours of the Gallery’s Collection are 
given daily, and-lectures in the auditorium once 
a week. Free concerts are given Sunday evenings 
in the East Garden Court. Groups of visitors wish- 
ing to have the service of a staff member for 2 
tour of the building may make an appointment 


| one week in advance. 


“Washington” by Gilbert Stuart _ 


W. Mellon Educational’ 


\ 
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MELLON COLLECTION 
Paintings 
American School—Copley, Savage, Stuart, Trum- 
bull, West, Ryder. 
British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 
Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 
Maes, Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Vermeer. 
Flemish School—David, Van Eyck, Memling, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, van der Weyden. 
French School—Chardin, Lancret. 
. German School—Direr (or Duerer), Holbein the 
Younger. : 
Italian Schools—Fra Angelico, Antonello da Mes- 
. sina, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, Duccio, 
Filippino Lippi, Masaccio, Masolino, Perugino, 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese. 
Spanish School—Goya, El Greco, Velazquez. 
\ eee eae 
French School—Clodion, Legros. 
Italian Schools—Agostino di Duccio, Amadeo, 
‘Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, Giovanni 
Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea della 
-* Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo Sansovino 


rrocchio. 
iss KRESS. COLLECTION 
‘ Paintings en Hs 
Italian School: Francesco di Giorgio, Simone 
Martini, Piero della Francesco, Sdlvator Rosa, Sig- 
-norelli, Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Baldo- 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and Jacopo 
Bellini, Bordone, Botticelli, Canaletto, Carpaccio, 
Gatena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli, Daddi, 
- Domenico Veneziano, Duccio, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Giorgione, Giotto, Giovanni di Paolo, Guardi, 
Filippino and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, Pietro 
Lorenzetti, Lotto, Luini, Magnasco, Mantegna, 
Masolino; Moroni, Panini, Perugino, Piero di Co- 
+ \simo, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, Raphael, Roberti, 
Rotari, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma, Tiepolo, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Verrocchio. , 
r French School: Boucher, Chardin, Drouais, Fra- 
t gonard, Greuze, Ingres, Largilliere, Lorrain, Pater, 
_ Poussig,, Rigaud, Vigee-Lebrun, Watteau. 
_ Spanish School: El Greco. 


Sculpture se 
: Amedeo, Benedetto da Maiano, Civitale, Desi- 
. derio da Settignano, Pietro Lombardo, Mino da 
Fiesole, Andrea della Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, 
Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio, Vittoria, Bernini, 
Pilon, Coysevox, Carpeaux, Ghiberti, Michelozzo, 
Tuca della Robbia, Jacopo della Quercia, Riemen-, 


| neider. 
an WIDENER COLLECTION 
fhe” Paintings 
British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 
Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbema, 
' Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Vermeer. 
Flemish School—David, Rubens, Van Dyck. 
Italian Schools—Giovanni Bellini, Bronzino, An- 
drea del: Castagno, Benozzo Gozzoli, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Andrea Mantegna, G. B. Moroni, Neroccio 
de’ Landi, Ambrogio de’ Predis, Raphael, Titian. 
Spanish School—El Greco, Murillo. 
French School—Corot, Manet, Degas, Renoir. 


Sculpture 
French .School—Clodion, 
Jacques Saly. 

-  Ytalian Schools—Benedetto da Maiano, Ben- 
‘venuto Cellini, Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, 
Giovanni Bologna, Mino da Fiesole, Luca della 
Robbia, Rossellino, Jacopo Sansovino, 


‘National Gallery of Canada 


Ny The National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
~ General of Canada, and was organized in its 
"present form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
-. Its purposes are: the building up, of a representa- 
itive collection of the art of all periods and ‘‘gen- 
erally the encouragement and cultivation of cor- 
‘rect artistic taste and Canadian public intezest in 
the fine arts.” 
The Collection includes works by the  follow- 
ing artists: Italian—School of Giotto (3), Desi- 
_. derio de Settignano (stucco statuette), Neri di 
Bicci, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Piero di Co- 
simo, Cariani, Sebastiano del Piombo, Montagna, 
Luini, Andrea del Satto, Bronzino, Moroni, Vero- 
nese (3), Titian, Tintoretto (3), Canaletto (4) Pa- 
nini, Luca Giordano, Baldrighi; Netherlands and 
German—van Scorel, Salomon van Ruysdael, van 
de Cappelle, Jan Lievens, Anthony More (2), Jan 
Prevost, Rubens, (2), Van Dyck (2), Snyders, 
Rembrandt, Lucas Cranach the Elder, Bartel Be- 
ham, Bartholomaus Bruyn. Spanish—El Greco, 
Ribera, Murillo, Goya; French—Poussin, Claude, 
‘Rigaud, Chardin, Perroneau,. Corot (2), Millet, 
Boudin, Cottet, Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Cezanne: British—14th Century Primitive, Hans 
Eworth, Lely, Hogarth, Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds 
ee Hoppner, Gainsborough (2), Morland, Crome 
2), Romney, Lawrence, Beechey, Constable, Turn- 


3 


Falconet, Houdon, 


er (2), Bonington, Etty, Holman Hunt, Millais, | 
Leighton, Brangwyn, McEvoy, John, McTaggart, — 


the custodian of the 


Orpen, Lavery and. others. 

The National Gallery is s 
Canadian War Memorials Collection, 1914-1918, 
comprising more than. 1000 works, mainly by Can- 
adian and British artists; and is in charge of the 
work done by the official Canadian war artists in 
the conflict just ended. 


The Department of Prints and Drawings con-~ 


tains some fine examples of the Italian, Neth- 
erlands, German, French and English schools 
of engraving from their beginnings to present 
times, and drawings and watercolors by various 
masters of the same schools, including such ar- 
tists as Raphael, Bassano, the Carracci, Tiepolo, 
Jan Brueghel, Elsheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau, 
Daumier, and Rowlandson. 

Travelling exhibitions of contemporary Canadian, 
British, American and other art are organized by 
the National Gallery for circulation throughout the 
Dominion; and exhibitions of Canadian art for 
showing abroad. 


National .Geographic Society 


(Prepared by Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President) 


The National Geographic Society was founded in 
1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.’’ It has played such an important role 
in exploration and the advancement of science, and 
has so effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
raphy for the layman, that its membershin exceeds 
1,500,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
the ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
geographic and other scientific knowledge extends 
to_all countries of the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up that territory. It supported Peary 
in his éxpeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
Greenland, with the United States Navy cooperat- 
ing, through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the 
far northern flying experience that carried him to 
both of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
tributed financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tions and assigned scientific observers. 

In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
in Chaco Canyon, N. M., was unearthed and 
restored. Other expeditions based on the work 
at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, 
formulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 


chronology of the southwestern United States back 


pap om D Ag Columbus. 
xpeditions o e Society led by Dr. Joseph F. 
Rock explored gorges of the Yangtze River, rivaling 
those of the Grand Canyon and sent back to Amer- 
ica a rich collection of rare, ancient ceremonial 
books which are now in the Library of Congress. 
The Society has encouraged public interest in 
National Parks and conservation. At a cost of 
$100,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
Ment 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
and yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park, 
In 1934, the Society in cooperation with the New 
York Zoological Society made a series of deep sea 
explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under 
the leadership of Dr. William Beebe. A world 
record depth of 3,028 feet was attained. 
In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On Nov. 11, 1935, Capt. A. W. Stevens (now 
Lt. Col., Ret.), and Capt. O. A, Anderson (now 
Pah ce pees Ber igeee II, with a capacity 
: rea 
72,495, tect. greater, to a record, height of 
ring the summer of 1930 the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institu - 
logical Expedition to templet toe 
pee cae of D 
Mounds near. Cape Prince of 
the first site of sme re: 


found cou a that this culture 


the photos } = 
sphere, and corona of the Te devine he yee 


Society, cooperating with 
the U. S. Navy, sent an expedit: i 
Island, on the air route from Havate ‘Canton 


Zealand. To observe the solar ecli 
Society cooperating with the Naticusl’ Bureva ne 
Standards sent an expedition to Patos, Brazil 
Using specially designed instruments the : 
La bah oeeges spectrogram showing the 
ever aieeb m, the largest such photograph 
n 1938, Bradford Washburn disco ‘in Al 
and Yukon one of the world’s intenee feo eae 
and glacial systems outside the polar regions. 
Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
Bons Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 


ogical Expedition to Veracruz, M ys 16; 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work bf irae 


expedi- © 


ari gt 


se % 
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‘the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
~Alent to Nov. 4, 291 B. C. (Spinden BORO OR): 


in 1940, an expedition to Tabasco unearthe t 
> La Venta an ancient ceremonial center.. Five 
- ®olossal basalt sculptured human heads, each 


weighing more ‘than 15 tons, were uncovered. In 

addition, the excavators brought to light a number 

of massive filat-topped carved stone altars and a 

score of monuments, among them some of the 

finest examples of stone carving discovered in the 

Americas. E 

In 1941, in Veracruz State, a cache of more than 

700 jade objects was found. At the La Venta site 

in Tabasco, in 1943, numerous other jade objects 
» were unearthed, some carved from emerald green 
gem jade, the first jade of such high quality ever 
found in the Americas. In 1944 the expedition dis- 
covered the ruins of two cities in a remote section 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

The 1945-46 expeditions worked near San Lor- 
enzo, Veracruz State, at a third ceremonial center 
exemplifying the civilization which Dr. Stirling has 
named the “La Venta Culture.’’ Other colossal 
Sculptured heads, altars, and monuments were 
found, their workmanship indicating that at San 
gigs the culture reached its highest develop- 
_ In 1945 an expedition led by Dr. Arthur A. Allen 
Studied and photographed birds in their nesting 
areas along the north shore of the Culi of St. 
Lawrence (Quebec Province, Canada) and at 
Canadian bird sanctuaries on the offishore islands. 

Under the direction of Dr, Lyman J. Briggs 
the National Geographic Society, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Bartol Research Foundation co- 
operated in the summer of 1946 in researches on 
the variation of cosmic ray intensity at various 
altitudes over a range of latitude extending from 
50 degrees North ‘Latitude to 20 degrees South 
Latitude. An apparatus consisting of multiple 
banks of Geiger counters was flown in a specially 
equipped B-29 airplane over the 4,800-mile course 
at altitudes of 5,000, 15,000, 25,000 and 35,000 feet. 
The plane also carried chemicals and metals to 
determine whether exposure to cosmic radiation at 
high altitudes affects their characteristics. The 
automatic records of. the Geiger counters and the 
substances are now under study. ~ 

In_ its work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
the Society relies principally on its publication, the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

The Society maintains a Cartographic Depart- 
ment which compiles maps of all continents and 
oceans and other major regions. These maps are 
drawn, published, and distributed by the Society 
to its entire membership. In conformity with the 
analysis of the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
 velt that this is ‘‘warfare in terms of every conti- 

nent, every island, every sea, every air-lane in the 

world,’’ the Society shaped. the maps which it 
ee from the beginning of the war so as 

o make it possible for experts as well as the 

general public easily to follow the global military 

operations. A mumber of maps were prepared 
in close cooperation with American military 
authorities to incorporate features especially 
useful: to the Army, Navy and Air Corps. More 
than a million copies of maps of the war theaters 
- and other large areas were supplied to War, 

«Navy, State, and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. > 

The Headauarters of the National Geographic 
- Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
_ exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 

specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
Maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
such collections as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
ture gathered by the late Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely. 
Ty The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
-. Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton. 
. Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, Ells- 
worth and Gen. Arnold. It also awarded- special 
gold medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eck- 
ener; Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thomas C. 
Poulter, and a gold medal to Floyd Bennett. - 

‘The officers of the Society are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secre- 
tary, Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert_V. 

J ee id Committee on Research, Chairman, Ly- 

man J. 


Briggs; Vice Chairman, Alexander Wet- 
more. ’ 
National Statuary Hall 
‘The National Statuary Hall, formerly the Hall 
of the United States House of Representatives 


in the Capitol in Washington, was established by 
- Congress (July 2, 1864) an contains the following: 


Connecticut — Roger 


3 


Sherman. el 
rkansas—Uriah M./ pelaware—Caesar Rod- 
Poca rizona—John Camp-| 2e% 
bell Greenway. ~ 1 ¥Florida—John Gorrie, 
- California — Junipero Georgia—Alexander H, 
‘Serra. Stephens, ; 


Idaho — Geor i 
Shoup. ag 


Illinois — Fra: ; 
Pe ae 
ndiana — Gen. L 
Wallace. “e 
Iowa—S, J, Kirkwood. 
Kansas — John J. 

Ingalls. 
on ey — Henry 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce 
* isi Han 
I Re J annib 
Hamlin. fs 
Maryland — Charles 
Carroll. 


Massachusetts 
Samuel Adams. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. 

: esota—Henry M. 
Rice. ' 


Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 
Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 
William 


Nebraska — 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 


New Jersey—Rich 
Stockton. ae are 

New York—Robert R, 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B, Vance. - 

Ohio—William Allen: 

Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton. 

Rhode Island — Roger 
Williams. ier . 

South Dakota — Gen- 
eral Wm. Henry Harri- 
son Beadle. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Calhoun. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier. ‘ 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Vermont—Ethan Allen, 

Virginia — Robert EH. 


ee. 
West Virginia—Francis 
H...Pierpont. x 
Wisconsin—Robert 


M. 
LaFollette. ' 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN 
IN STATUARY HALL - 


In the Hall of Columns (Street sine House 


Wing), 
James P. Clarke. 


Winthrop. 


sissippi—James Z. George. 


Alabama—J. L. 


M. Curry. kansas— 


California—Thomas Starr King. 
Florid2—E. Kirby Smith. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. * Mis- 


Illinois—James Shields. 
Iowa—James Harlan. 
Massachusetts—John 


Missouri—Francis_P. 


Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles  B. 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- 


ginia—John E. Kenna. 


In the Rotunda are: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 


Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. 


Washington. 


In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
New York—George Clinton. : 
Texas—Stephen F. Austin’ 


are: 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. 


Virginia—George 


Pennsylvania— 


In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 


Room are: 


M. Clayton. 


Hanson. 


In the House Connection re: 
Maine—William King. Sow 


Jonathan Trumbull. 


Carolina—Wade Hampton. 
Wisconsin—James Marquette. 


ers. 


New Hampshire—John Stark. 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: 
Georgia—Dr. 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. 


Bhode 
Delaware—John 


Crawford W. Long. 
Maryland—John 
Connecticut— 

‘th 


Oklahoma—Will Rog- 


New England Museum of 


Natural History 
The New England Museum of Natural History 


was founded in 1830 by 
Natural History in Bost 
exhibits and extensive col 
and plant life of the Ne 
Museum’s library is one of 


on, 
lections of all the animal 
w England States... The 


the Boston Society of 


Mass., has excellent 


the finest in the eastern 


United States. The Museum is temporarily closed 
while a new building is being constructed. 


New York Botanical Garden 
The New York Botanical Garden occupies 235 


acres of diversified land 


in the northern’ and 


western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River. 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natur 
features. Along the banks of the_ river is the 


Hemlock Grove, containing more 


trees. 


The gates of the Garden are 0 
10 a.m, to one-half hour after sunset. 
the grounds and the displays is free at 
includes a herbarium of more than 


. The museum 


2,000,000 pressed plant specimens; 


than 3,000 native 
en daily from 

Admission to 
all times. 


a reference 


library of more than 50,000 bound volumes and 
150,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s largest. 


combined 
display of the, 


library on botany and horticulture; 4 
important economic plants of the 


world; and fossil plants, the ancient ancestors of 


the plants now 
historic microscopes. 


living. There also is a collection of 


‘In the museum building are the offices and Jab- 
oratories where members of the scientific staff con- 


duct their research on 


the classification of plants 


of the world, on plant breeding, plant diseases and 
their control, and medicinal plants, ineluding fungi 
which produce powerful antibiotic substances re~ 


sembling penicillin. 


Free lectures and movies on Saturday afternoons, 


October to May, 


members, and comprehensive programs, 


broadcasts, monthly affairs for 


open 


Phd 


{ 


: 


' 
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the public, on special plant groups such as roses 
and chrysanthemums, are among the Garden’s 
regular events, announcements of which are mailed 
frée upon request. r 

The Botanical Garden offers courses of study 
for amateur and professional gardeners, for 
teachers and nature study leaders, and for others 
*who are interested in plant life and the history 
and literature of gardening. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 
tender plants from more southern. climes. In the 
Floral Display House, also. the Tropical Flower 
Garden, there is a continuous show from November 
through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, natural- 
istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, tropi- 
cal ferns and of cacti and other succulent plants 
of the Old and New Worlds, as well as the collec- 
tions of living plants that are useful to man, are 
on continuous display the year around. 


“New York Museum of Science 
and Industry 


The New York Museum of Science and Industry, 
in New York City, is in Rockefeller Center in the 
R.C.A. Building. The Museum emphasizes the 
qpiest developments in the scientifice and industrial 
world. : 

The visitor interested in railroad models can 
operate, by pressing buttons, everything in rail- 
roading, from the early De Witt Clinton up to the 
giant mogul engines of today. In the Marine Sec- 
tion can be seen models dating from the first 
U.S.S. Cabot to the present day baby flat-top. 

In the Electrotechnology section there is a com- 
rehensive presentation of the development of elec- 
Yicity, as the servant of menkind. Starting with 

_ Faraday’s experiments in magnetism,’.a series of 
operating exhibits shows the progessive steps 
in development which are the basis of today’s 
myriad uses of electricity. : 

In addition to being able to hear one’s own voice 

‘im the Communications Section, the story of tele- 
phone communication is shown. Dating back to 
the earliest devices used in communication, the 
exhibit includes a visitor operated dial system 
showing the many mechanical operations required 
to ‘‘put through’’ a local telephone call in metro- 
- politan areas., 

Among other exhibits are the mechanical boards 
showing through the use of operating models, the 
transmission of power. Here, the visitor can press 
push buttons which operate the several panels 
consisting of various type gears, lifting devices, 
pulleys and scores of other mechanisms. 

Numerous other exhibits “ include mechanics, 
power, optics, aviation and highway transporta- 
tion.’ There are also many animated presenta- 
tions describing the achievements of the indus- 
trial world in wartime as well-as those giving a 
glimpse of the world we may be expected to live 
In in the post war era. 


New York State Museum 


The New York State Museum had its origin in 
the materials gathered by the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of the State of New York 
begun in 1836. In 1845 these materials, consti- 
tuting the State Cabinets of Natural History were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 
In 1870, the State Legislature established the New 
York State Museum of Natural History, under 
Supervision of the Board of Regents. Today the 
State Museum occupies the entire fifth floor of 
the State Education Building adjacent to the 
State Capitol in Albany. It is the custodian of 
all State owned property appropriate to a general 
museum which is not placed in other custody by 
Specific law. 

The extensive collections of the State Museum 
are grouped by subject matter under the headings 
of Geology and Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology. 
Entomology, Botany, Indian Archaeology and 
Ethnology, History and Industry, and Fine Arts. 

ts most important collections are those in the 

elds of geology and biology. These contain basic 
scientific source materials, including many hun- 
dreds of type specimens assembled by such pioneer 
scientists as James Hall, paleontologist, James A, 
Lintmer,, entomologist, and Charles H. Peck, 
botanist. The collections include material on 
the customs and history of the Iroquois Indians, a 


comprehensive record of Shaker materials and cus-. 


toms, and a variety of illustrations of the works 
of Edward L. Henry, the New York artist. 
, The State Science Service was created by the 
State Legislature in 1945. Its staff consists of the 
State geologist, paleontologist, botanist, ento- 
mologist, zoologist and archeologist and their as- 
sociates, who are also members of the staff of the 
‘museum. The Director of the Museum is the Di- 
rector of the State Science Service. The service 
engages in scientific research for the benefit of the 
people of the state and cooperates with scientific 


agencies of other states, the federal government, — 
educational institutions and industry in the dis- | 
covery, analysis and dissemination of scientific 


information. 


Newark Museum 


The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science. — 
education and industry, is in Newark, N. J. \ 

The Museum owns one of the outstanding collec- 
tions of Tibetan art and ethnology in this country. 
Among its other important possessions are Japanese 
netsukes and other Oriental art objects; a repre~- 
sentative collection of American paintings and 
sculpture acquired gradually and with discrim- 
ination from the time of its founding, including 
contemporary works and ‘‘primitives’’; some 6,000 
coins representative of all nations; 200 moving 
models showing the art and science of mechanics. 
The collections of the Science Department cover the 
fields of astronomy, the earth sciences, biology 
and man. 


Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
was founded in 1866 by George Peabody. It is 
in charge of a Director and Faculty responsible 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
The Museum works in the closest cooperation with 
the Department of Anthropology of Harvard and 
most of the research of these two Divisions is 
jointly determined. 

Since its founding, more than 450 expeditions 
have been sent to every continent, resulting, with 
the addition of important gifts and purchases, in 
the building up of one of the most comprehensive 
and best balanced collections of Ethnology, Arch- 
aeology and Physical Anthropology in the world. 

The first-scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
were made under its direction and its collections 
from this area, and from Middle America generally, 
are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are not equalled in the New World. In Ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 
part through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 
important, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. ; 

The Library, with its 60,000 books and pamphlets, 
covers the entire field of Anthropology. It includes 
all the anthropological journals and other proceed- 
ings and reports of anthropological societies and 
museums throughout the world. 


Peabody Museum of Natural 
History 


The Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
in Yale University, New Haven, Conn., founded in® 
1866 by George Peabody, is primarily intended for 
aid in teaching and research in connection with the 
Scientific departments of the University. 

Its collection in Vertebrate Paleontology, built 
up by Prof. O. C. Marsh, Peabody's nephew, is 
one of the greatest in the world; and it has ex- 
tensive collections in Zoology, Invertebrate Pa- 
leontology, Mineralogy, and Archeology. Connected 
with the Museum is the Bingham Oceanographic 
Laboratory, with large collections of deep-sea fishes 
and invertebrates. The Museum also has a library 
of oe Sacre Aer rae 

he first an rd floors are occupied by 12 
exhibition halls; the second floor is Taevoted to 
offices, laboratories and work rooms, the library 
and a seminar room. x 
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Mammals, The fine fossil specimens front western 
» United States form a notable feature of these halls. 
Anthropology occupies four halls on this floor, 
_ the Hall of Technology showing ~ the indusirial 
_ arts of primitive peoples, the Hall of the Plains 

Indians, the Hall of Cultures and the Hall of 

_ Latin American Archeology. 

' On the third floor one enters the Hall of 
Astronomy which displays a large collection of 
meteorites among which is the Weston Fall, the 
first to be observed to fall from the sky. At the 
left is the Hall of Minerals, housing the notable 
collection started by George Gibbs and increased 
by J. D. Dana and his son, Edward S. Dana. Two 
Walls of local zoology lead into the newly installed 

‘ Hall of Southern New England which attempts to 
bring to focus all branches of natural science in 
showing ecology and the interdependence of ani- 

‘mals and plants—including man—and the physi- 
eal environment. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art embrace the arts of Europe and Asia since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and of America 
from the time of European colonization. The art 
of ancient and primitive peoples, East and West, is 
shown in Philadelphia at the University Museum, 
34th and Spruce Streets. 

On the second fioor of the Museum is shown a 
display collection of the history of art, including 
many of the finest works, arranged in the general 
order of artistic evolution. On the first floor 
beside galleries for transient exhibitions, are 
specialized coliections of paintings and prints, as 
well as of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
other objects of special interest to the craftsman, 
designer, manufacturer, amateur and studept of 
single arts and crafts. 


One enters from the east the stair hall, domi- | 


nated by St. Gauden’s bronze figure of Diana; from 
the west, a foyer installed with works of French 
XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury. On the staircase here is the 
tapestry, woven from Boucher’s design, for the 
Prince’s Chamber of the Hotel de Soubise in Paris. 

South of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 
of the XI century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
on the northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 

ing mediaeval glass, notably three rondels of 
» French Gothic glass, about 1270. The Romanesque 
Hall includes a portal from the Abbey of Saint 
Laurent (Niévre), XII century. The mediaeval 
sculpture of the George Grey Barnard collection, 
purchased in 1945, is exhibited here and in neigh- 
boring galleries. A suit of tournament armor here, 
- formerly in the Imperial Collection at Vienna, was 
-. made by Lorenz Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 
The French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 
from the Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt 

(Haute Saéne) has an altar from the Church of the 

Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400, 

arid is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 

ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothic 
room of the XV century from near Le Mans 

(Sarthe) contains carved furniture formerly in the 
Figdov Collection in Vienna. 

From the Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
~ doorways of the XIII to XV_centuries, leading to 
Italian Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and to the collection of English Gothic woodwork. 

North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy, in Spain and Germany, in Flanders and Hdl- 
land, in France, in England and in America. 
Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked on 
either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
period. Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
. from Italy and France are the sculptures and carv- 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc 
collection purchased by the Museum, including a 
Virgin and Child by Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV century 
bronzes. Among the architectural units are ele- 
ments. from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and from the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 
: Beginning with the Dutch School there are 

paintings from the collections given by William L. 
_ Bilkins and George W. Elkins, including also French, 
- English and American works. Particularly inter- 
esting is the series of French rooms of the Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, including especially the 
collection of French decorative art bequeathed by 

_ Mrs. A. Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 
either side suites of antique English and American 
rooms, several of the former being hung with the 
British paintings bequeathed by John H. Mc- 


Fadden. i bt 
_— The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
#ie installation includes’ the carpets of the Mc- 
‘Tihenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
‘qn arched portal excavated at Damphan, as well 


as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by & 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
XV century from Madura, beside many works. 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, 
periods. The _ section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone, 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a Ming temple 
interior with carved ceiling and a Chinese scholar’s 
study in lacquer of the reign of K’ang Hsi. The 
collection of Chinese sculpture, paintings, prints, 
and ceramics is extensive. The installation includes 
notable archave bronzes lent by the Holmes Foun- 
dation, and palace crystals and porcelains from 
the Crozier Collection, which extends over the 
whole field of Chinese ceramics. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson Collec- 
tion comprises over a thousand works illustrating 


the evolution of painting, with many masterpieces 


of the first importance, especially in the Italian 
and Flemish schools, by such masters as Van 
Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masoline, Antonello da 
Messina Botticelli, etc. = 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstach in- 
cludes especially Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, characteristic works by many Dutch 
masters. English XVIII century portraits and land- 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, Sargent, 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French >.4 
century group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes Baig- 
neuses. ‘ 

A large group of French paintings from the 
Chester Dale Collection was put on exhibit in 1944. 

Two collections are devoted to twentieth-century 
painting, chiefly French and American: the A. Ey 
Galbeton Collection, with masterpieces of Picasso, 


Leger and many others; and an American Collec- ~ 


tion featuring the work of Alfred Stieglitz, of De- 
muth, Dore, Hartley, Marin and O’Keeffe. 


Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. “36th 
St., New York City, consists of collections formed 


by the late J. P. Morgan, with additions made by © 


his late son and namesake. 

Exhibitions, open to the Public are continuously 
held. The Library is closed in August. 

The facilities are available to all students pur- 
suing study or research in the fields covered by 
the various collections in the Library. 

Chief ‘collections include: 

Assyrian and Babylonian Seals, Cylinders, and 

and other Papyri. Mediaeval 


Cuneiform Tablets. 

Egyptian, Greek, : 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the Sixth to 
the Sixteenth Century. 

The collection of over 800 volumes is especially 
notable for its illuminated manuscripts, as well as 
for those of particular interest for their textual 
content. 

Among 
French, 9th Century. 
in letters of burnished gold 
shades of purple. There are 
missals and breviaries. A description of animals 
in Persian, dates from the 13th Century. copy 
of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in Italy in the 
jlth Century: A manuscript, illuminated, of Frois- 
sart’s chronicles, is in French, 15th Century. Hours 
of the Virgin manuscripts and | F 
Gospels abound in the collection. A set of 35 
Italian playing cards, 15th Century, 
game of Tarocco. 

Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, principally 
English, American, French, and Italian. 4 

Autograph letters and documents of Western 
European and American historical and_ literary 
personages, C 
Eleventh to the Twentieth Century. ; 

Printed books dating from the inception of 
printing in Europe (ca. 1455) to the Twentieth 
Century..- 

This section inéludes first and early editions of 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance texts in the 
fields of science, ‘history, liturgy, theology, litera- 
ture, romance, etc. The section devoted to French 
dramatists and other French writers of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, is nearly complete 
in first as well as in later editions. The Libravy 
is particularly strong in the field of English history, 
liturgy, and literature, generally first editions, 
commencing with an important collection of books 
from the press of the first English printer, William 
Gaxton (1475-1491), through the nineteenth cen- 


early printed books are the ‘Bible in 
Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Printed. 
on Vellum, two volumes. The so-called “Gutenberg 
Bible’ is the first printed Bible and the first work 
of any considerable size to have been printed in 
This Bible must have been printed before 
on which day the rubricator of the 
copy now in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 


these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 
The entire text is written 
on vellum of varying 


tury. 
Among the 
Latin, Mainz 


Buddhist and Hindu » 


lectionaries, psalter's, - 


illustrates the: 


artists, and others, dating from the ' 


+ plete collection in the country. 


-yolumes in French and English. The McCook Col- 


bags of Marcus Whitman; early communion sets 


Sarasota, Fla., was established by the late John 


‘at his death, with the provision that Florida 
‘would assume title upon the liquidation of the 
debts of his estate. 

.. The more than. 700 original paintings—there are 
‘no reproductions in the gallery—include one of 


Peter Paul Rubens and among other immortals 


f j 


\ 
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completed his work. As the copy in the Mazarin 
Library was the first to attract general interest 
this Bible has been known as the ‘‘Mazarin Bible.’ 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes, The first Bible 
to appear in Italian. The translator was Niccolo 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible.’ The present 
copy is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, the work of a Venetian 
Miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerably 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Gutenberg 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Salomon 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. i.e, Old Testament. It is the only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 
prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment here appears in print for the first time. 

' Costume. Collection of books and prints, repro- 
ducing and detailing costumes of all ages. 

‘Bookbindings, including metal bookcovers, from 
the Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 

Included in the examples of metal book covers is 
a gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
considered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 
ae goldsmith’s work in-existence. The figures 
nm repoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourned 
by the sun_and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
two Holy Women, and four angels. 

Original drawings by European artists from the 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. 

- Etchings by Rembrandt, including examples of 
nearly all of his work in this medium, in first as 
well as in later states. The finest and most com- 


iEnglish and other Mezzotints, from the first 
mezzotint by von Siegen (ca. 1609—ca. 1680) 
through the artists of the Nineteenth Century. The 
collection numbers over 2000 items. 

By will of J. P. Morgan, the paintings and works 
of art which he previously had lent to the library, 
were given to it. 


‘Presbyterian Historical Society 


Museum and Library 


The Presbyterian Historical Society Museum 
and Library were founded in Philadelphia in 1852 
to collect materials related to the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. It contains 175,- 
000 volumes covering religious and other phases 
of the colonial period in America, a record of the 
ordination of the first Presbyterian minister in 
this country and records of many Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches from their beginnings to the 
present day. 

The John Calvin Collection contains many rare 


lection of the Westminster Assembly includes many 
editions of the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, 
original sermons preached at the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines 1643-1652 (printed) and 
other works. The Sheldon Jackson Collection con- 
tains rare valuable material on Alaska and the 
Northwest. The Benson Collection on Hymnology 
and Liturgies is extensive. 

A collection of more than 50,000 manuscripts in- 
cludes a letter from Benjamin Franklin to John 
Witherspoon, the proclamation by John Penn in 
1763 offering a bounty for Indian scalps, the John 
Dabney Shane Collection of papers dealing with 
early religious and frontier history 1716-1860, the 
Henry van Dyke Papers; illuminated manuscripts; 
pamphlets on slavery, the Lincoln Memorial ser- 
mons and early editions of religious magazines. 

The museum and gallery contain portraits, en- 

avings and photographs of prominent church 
eaders, autographs, .photographs and engravings 
of every moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; the John Witherspoon clock, saddle 


in silver and pewter; a large collection of com- 
munion tokens; gavels constructed of historic 
pieces of wood; David Brainerd’s conch shell with 
which he called the Indians to his church service, 
and many other relics. 


Ringling Museum of Art 
' The John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art in 
Ringling. The museum and its art collection, 


valued at between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, with 
his adjoining palatial home, was left to the State 


the world’s outstanding exhibits of the works of 


represented are Rembrandt, Raphael, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, Fra Bartolom- 
meo, Frans Hals, Andrea Del Sarto, Frans Snyders, 


Murillo, Velasquez and El Greco. : 

The museum, built around three sides of a tropic 
courtyard, with the open end facing Sarasota 
Bay, is recognized as one of the continent’s archi- 
tectural gems. . Hundreds of antique columns, 


marble statues, arches and doorways were brought _ 


from Europe and incorporated in the structure. 
The museum completed and opened to the public 
(1927) is visited by more than 100,000 art lovers 
annually. 


Rochester Museum of Arts 


_and Sciences 


The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Rochester 7, N. Y., founded in 1914, established 
its quarters in the present new building, Bausch 
Hall of Science and History, in 1942. Its extensive 
school service includes a lending collection of mo- 
tion pictures, models, and specimens arranged to 
meet classroom needs of the teacher. Although 
temporarily suspended during the war, the school 
service will be resumed in the fall of 1946. Some 
16 adult science, study, and hobby clubs with a 
total membership of over 2,000 hold meetings in 
the museum. ¥- 

The Museum is administered by the Municipal 
Museum Commission of the City of Rochester, and 
its fields of interest are: industrial science, natural 
science, history, and education. Exhibit halls cover 
80,000 square feet and occupy three floors, with 
modern displays including dioramas and habitat 
groups. 

The Rochester Museum Association, an auxiliary 
group, interested in the furtherance and scope of 
community museum activities, has a membership 
of 1300 members. 


* Rosicrucian Museum 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum, 
San Jose, Calif., was established in 1930 by The 
Rosicrucian Order, A.M.O.R.C. Housed in a struc- 
ture of Byzantine architecture, its seven galleries 
contain a collection of several thousand exhibits 
from all parts of the Orient and from interesting 
centers of ancient civilizations. 

The exhibits consist of Egyptian mummies of 
human beings, animals, and birds; statuary, 
jewelry, utensils, clothing, works of art of van- 
ished races, and an extensive collection of coptic 
textiles. 

The Museum also contains the only full-sized, 
exact reproduction of an ancient Egyptian rock 
tomb to be seen in America—such a tomb as one 
sees in the sandstone cliffs on the west bank of the 
Upper Nile. 

The collection contains models of the Great Pyra- 
mid, King Tutankhamen’s tomb, and other objects 
of historical importance. 


San Diego Natural History 
Museum 


Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 
of Natural History, which is the oldest scientific 
organization in southern California (incorporated 
1874), the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 
cupies a-modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 
cated Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. The Museum 
ee Aa by private subscription and opened 
in . 

Public exhibits occupy three floors 220 feet long 
and include up-to-date habitat groups and manu- 
ally operated displays of a type designed to arouse 
popular interest. The Museum is devoted to the 
fields of zoology, botany, and geology. Prominence 
is given to the natural history of the southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico, with par- 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. Many of 
the cases are arranged to aid in the identification 
of local wildlife, fishes, native plants and minerals. 

in addition to the public exhibits, there are, in 
well-equipped working laboratories, some 750,000 
scientifically prepared study specimens, many of 
them collected on the Museum’s field expedit: ons, 
pain ote used for pe See of knowledge 

curators, research wor 
various Governmental bureaus. gato eh? 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


.The San Francisco Museum of Art, San = 
cisco 2, Calif., contains 14 galleries nae 
sponsored by the San Francisco Art Association 
and is supported by private contributions. The 
miuseum owns large collections of prints and draw- 
ings, principaJly modern European and American: 
collections of paintings by contemporary Western 
artists, also contemporary European and Eastern 


American, and Latin American, especially Mexican. — 


Important exhibitions organized by the M x 

ec a ban daeabe sires tebe “5th Gene 
oug: : Paintin: 

by Paul Cezanne, et and wee 


f 


etc. Abstract and Surrealist Art. 


St 


a 


- geollections i 


Art Trends, 1945. The Museum offers to San 
Francisco in addition exhibitions trom The Museum 
of Medern Art in New York and other exhibitions 
of special interest in its field. annuals 
open to all American artists, with prizes, held 
each year for painting and sculpture, prints and 
drawings, water colors and pastels, respectively. 
Emphasis is on Latin American art in exhibitions, 
collections and related activities. ~ 


Smithsonian Institution 


* The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute (1846) under the 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune (1826) to the 
United States to found an institution for the ‘‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’ 

The Institution throughout its history has con- 
ducted and encouraged important scientific re- 
searches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott, C. G. Abbot, and 
Alexander Wetmore have contributed largely to 
the advancement of, knowledge. 

The Smithsonian ‘issues. 13 series of. scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries. 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes Which consists mainly of 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art: the International Exchange Service. the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
a ea Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New_Mexico). including 
the Division of Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum 
and issues scientific publications. Its aeronautical 
collection contains many historic aircraft, including 
the NC-4, Spirit of St. Louis, and the Winnie Mae. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works acquired by the 
Smithsonian Institution during the first half 
century of its existence, including a valuable col- 
lection of etchings and engravings from George BP: 
Marsh; more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
ection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
art, given to the Institution by the late John 
Gellatly in 1929. A unit of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of 
Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 
famous ‘“‘Peacock Room,” besides works by Thayer. 
Dewing, Homer, and Trycn. 


’ Southwest Museum 


The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif., was incorporated in 1907 as 
“a free public institution of history, science, 
and art.” Its collections number hundreds. of 
thousands of objects illustrating the cultures 
of the American Indians, while its scientific_ref- 
erence library: aggregates about 50,000 items. Field 
work has been conducted in California, Nevada, 
Mexico, Ecuadpr, and the Southwest, and has made 
notable contributions especially to our knowledge 
of early man in America. In addition to the bi- 


- monthly ‘‘Masterkey,’’ the museum issues series 


of Papers and Leaflets. 


. history, 


logy. : 
‘3 he anthropology exhibits show the tools, 


ornaments and costumes of 
interesting 


Javanese 
Indians. Others contain 
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in the United States, 1944; Dominant International 


sil 


tery, smoking pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven 
dioramas in an alcove of this room represent the 
domestic life of some of the better known tribes 
of Texas Indians. 

The botany and zoology exhibits are on the third 
floor. These represent various phases of plant 
and animal life, particularly as found in Texas, 
Tilustrations of Texas wildflowers in natural colors 
are on this floor. 

The history exhibits are on the second, or en- 


trance fioor which is divided into three sections: . 


The Great Hall, the Pioneer Room, and the Mis- 
sion Room, in which are exhibits, covering Texas 
Under Six Flags. 

The geology exhibits, including fossils and min- 
erals, are on the ground floor. In a room at the 
north on this floor are five dioramas lustrating 
types of oil fields in Texas. The exhibits of verte- 


brate fossils in the Museum includes chiefly skele- ~ 


tons of extinct animals that lived during the 
several geologic periods in Texas. In the ecess at 
the east side of this room is the skeleton of one of 
the largest of the bony fishes. The collection of ex- 
tinct Triassic vertebrates is particularly good in- 
cluding, among other things, a mounted skeleton 
of an extinct amphibian, genus Buettneria; and 
skeletons -of two reptiles, Trilophosaurus and 
Typothorax, Cretaceous reptiles are represented by 
the skull of the Mossaur, a swimming lizard. The 


Tertiary and Pleistocene periods are well-repre-. 


sented by such animals as the Mastodon (four 
species), the elephant, sloth, glyptodon, giant wolf 
and many others. Maps show the land areas of 
Texas during successive geologic periods. : 

The museum was built as a memorial to the 
pioneer builders of Texas and to those Texans who 
gave their lives in World War I, and is dedicated to 
the study of the natural sciences and civic history. 


The Hall of American Artists q 


Distinct from the Hall of Fame, but under the 
aegis of New York University, is the Hall of Ameri- 
can Artists, in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
Library, 
Founded by W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the 
University in 1919, as a memorial to American, 
painters and sculptors, this group contains por- 

y following artists, all exe= 
by American sculptors and endowed by 


J. Q. Neil; J. Q 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin 
Augustus 
Shirlaw hat 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
: Francis D. Millet by Albin roese 


Polasek; 


Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret. 
Frank Duyeneck by Charles ~ 


by George 
nA Rs mee Ft pee 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic 4 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 4 i 
Portrait busts of William Ordway Partridge, 
John Noble and Albert Morris Bagby will be added 
shortly and memorials to workers in the decorative 
arts will occupy the spaces in the adcoves. e~ 
ginning has also been made for an Architects’ 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance to the 
library building, which are a memorial to Stanford 
White, and consist of panels by Andrew O’Connor, 
Herbert Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses S. Ricci, 


. Niehaus by 
Henry Metwin 


Philip Martiny and Adolph Alexander Weinmann. — 


Publications comprise the Hall of American 
Artists volumes and numerous 


ing artists and architects. 


The Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C,, 


Washington : 
A hee Soredy designed by Henry Bacon, architect of 


are inscribed the names of the 
eae These walls and columns 


Capitol. 
central 


. Sey 


James A. McNeill Whistler py Edmond T. Quinn: F, 


MacMonnies. by ioe 


pamphlets honor- — 


memorials - 


On the north wall to the right of the | 
space where the statue is placed, and sepa- 


at New York University in New York City. © = 


ee oe 


Ia 
i 
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rated from it by a row of columns, is inscribed 
* Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. 


Similarly, 
on the south wall the Gettysburg Speech is 

emorialized. 4 
The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. P 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock. from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
jis approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 

onument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
"tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 

- east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
"walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
‘inehes wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated -with melted beeswax to 
produce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statute of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It is placed in the 
central hall of the Memorial where, by virtue of its 
imposing position in the place of honor, it pre- 
dominates. The statue represents Lincoln as the 
war President seated in a great armchair 1245 feet 
high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
‘The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon aat oblong 


_ ‘pedestal of Tennesse marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 


.- 


wide, and 17 feet deep (which in turn rests upon 
a platform of Tennessee marble). 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet high. 


The New-York Historical Society 


The New-York Historical Society, founded in 
1804, has occupied since 1908 the building in 
Central Park West between 76th and 77th Streets, 
New York 24, N. Y. The society maintains a 
library, museum and gallery of art. The library 
contains 300,000 volumes and large collections of 
pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and manu- 
scripts, relating to American history in general 

' and New York history in particular. The library 
also includes rare Americana, early Americarr 
poetry, genealogy, and Latin Americana, 

The first mewspaper printed in New York City 
was the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
William Bradford, the first printer in the Colony 
CAMB MRA The society’s file of this paper begins 
Ww. ft 


Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 
New York ty Directories from the first one 

rinted in 1786; an_unusual collection of genea- 

gical material; and an excellent local history 
section covering every state in the Union. The 
manuscripts include the Horatio Gates, James 
Duane, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 
Alexander, John Lamb, William Alexander, General 
- von Steuben, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
200 George Washington ietters. They comprise 
one of the finest assemblage of documents in exis- 
tence relating to the American side of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Also of importance are the original articles ‘of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; and the manu- 
seripts of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph. 

The old New York prints cover the period trom 

' the earliest view of the City, published in 1651, to 
modern times, and includes the Burgis view of 

the City, 1717, of which only one other copy is 

_ known; the Maverick view of Wall Street, about 
1834, and the Tiebout engraving of the City Hall 
on Wall Street. 


The maps include the James Lyne survey of the’ 


city in 1731,. published by William Bradford—the 
first engraved map of the city. published—one ot 
three known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755. 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner’s 
map of 1811. 


The Landauer Trade Card Collection comprises 
letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, posters 
and other ephemera! material relating to com- 
mercial products and supplies a comprehensive 
source for American business, industrial and ad- 
vertising history. 

Of local relics the Beekman family coach, used 


before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may be — 


mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous 
equestrian statue of King George III, and the 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American cause in Parliament; 
some original furniture of Federal Hall, where 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and 
an almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
plaster groups with 35 of the original bronzes. 

A collection of early American decorative arts 
and household utensils numbering several thousand 
items is on display. J 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 1,700 
paintings, including old masters. 1,000 of the 
paintings are American portraits by_such artists 
as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, John 
Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, John 
Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society. also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John’ James Audubon for 
his ‘‘Birds of America’’—467 beautifully executed 
pictures. 

More than two dozen carriages of the 19th cen- 
tury which were formerly used in New York City 
are exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volun- 
teer Fire Department. , 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Naval History collection is an outstanding 
gathering of relics, manuscripts, books and prints 
relating to the American Navy from 1775 to modern 
times. 

The military collection covers the history of 
the wars of the United States from the French 
and Indian wars to the present and includes 
weapons, flags, uniforms, military documents, por- 
traits and prints. 


The Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences 


The Museum of Arts and Sciences in Norfolk, Va., 
occupies a building in the modern-classical style, 
opened in 1933. Six years later two wings were 
added to form the first unit of the projected plan 
which calls for a building about three times the 
size of the present one which contains 19,230 feet 
of floor space. 

There are fourteen galleries, two of which are 
also used as assembly rooms, There are offices, a 
library and basement and attic packing and storage 
quarters. Two galleries are devoted to changing ex- 
hibitions of prints, maps and articles relating to the 
history of Norfolk and the Tidewater area. Pur- 
chase of the majority of the prints and maps dis- 
played in these galleries was made possible by the 
establishment of the Norfolk Newspapers’ Art Trust 
in 1944. Among the rare possessions is a map of 
Virginia drawn in 1583 by John With who accom- 
panied Sir Walter Raleigh when he landed at 
Roanoke I. about fifty miles from the present loca- 
tion of the city of Norfolk. Engraved by Theodore 
de Bry of Holland and published in 1592, this map 
is known as the ‘‘de Bry Map’’. ; 

One gallery is devoted to monthly travelling 
exhibitions, one is the responsibility of the Norfolk 
Art Corner, an organization of local artists, while 
another is given over to the Norfolk Photographic 
Club. The other galleries are occupied by the per- 
manent exhibits. The Permanent Art collections 
contain paintings, sculpture and decorative arts. 
Among these are the Serpell collection of enamels 
and_the Serpell collections of fans, the Dr. James 
C. Perry collection of Chinese Ceramics, 19th cen- 
tury American furniture and household articles, 
bronzes by Anna Hyatt Huntington, Harriet Frish- 
muth and Daniel Chester French, marble sculpture 
by Alexander Galt,_a comprehensive collection of 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese idols, Amerindian, 
Mexican and South American sculpture and pottery, 
the Perry collection of Indian baskets. The Natural 
History collection consists of the Adams collection 
of shells and geological specimens and some habitat 
Bromes se birds. 

A yearly contest for Artists resident or born in 
ya se is Rea he by the Irene Leache Memorial. 

e Museum Library contains books on th 
and Natural History relating to the Museum's re 


lections. In addition it houses the largest nortiegia 


tural library in Virginia maintained by the Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs of Norfolk end Vicinity, 
Here also may 

of the Daughters of the 


Ameri ] 
collection ¢f books on the cap Rerehiticn ae 


drama. 


be found the geneological library. 


» ~ « 


; ’ 
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+» The Oriental Institute — 
‘he Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
in Chicago 37, Ill., is a research laboratory for 
investigation of the early human career which 
how believed to have occurred in the ancient 
Near East, the region folded like a horseshoe 
‘round the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
neluding Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Iran 
lown to the Persian Gulf. 
The Institute operates from its American head- 
fuarters at the University of Chicago, where it 
erres on research fed by the investigations of 
ts field expeditions. 
The field expeditions have contributed to the 
chaeological background of Stone Age man in 
he Near East. The Institute’s prehistoric survey 
las traced pleistocene man’s successive flint work- 
hops on the banks.of the Nile and along the Red 
sea, and uncovered evidence of green savannas 
ind lJakes in North Africa passing through a 
leriod of slow desiccation to become vast deserts. 
the story of the earliest potters and metal workers 
las been unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine: Tell 
ismar, Tell Agrab and Khafajah, Iraq; Alishar, 
inatolia; and Persepolis, Iran, From Tell al- 
fudaidah in North Syria has come a hoard of cast 
Oopper statuettes carrying the beginnings of com- 
etent metallurgy farther -back to man’s career 
han had heretofore been supposed. The discovery 
f early Sumerian stone statuettes in Iraq has 
ought about a reconsideration of all former 
a@luations of pre-Greek art. 
Excavations of the palaces of the Assyrian em- 
leror Sargon II at KhorsSabad and of the Persian 
erors at Persepolis have contributed to the 
tory of iate pre-Greek oriental monarchies. 
lundation records, coins, and thousands of clay 
lets at Persepolis provide data for rewriting the 
tory of Achaemenid life and times. 
Five exhibition halls in the Institute headquar- 
ers contain representative collections of objects 
m the field, featuring among them three colos- 
sculptures: a 40-ton human-headed winged 
ull from Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutenkha- 
aon from Egypt and a ten-ton bull’s head from 
ersepolis. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of 
, the Fine Arts 


‘The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of 
hiladelphia, founded’ in 1805, is the oldest art 
stitution in the United States. Throughout its 
istory both through the use of its galleries and the 
+h standard of excellence continuously main- 
ined in its schools, it has endeavored to carry out 
Ye original purpose of its founders ‘‘to promote the 
tivation of the Fine Arts in America.’’ 

Although during the early years many works 
art were bought for exhibition from Europe, 
ae Academy has consistently encouraged native 
merican artists .. Each winter from 1811 until 
a “The Annual Exhibition of Painting 


| Sculpture,’’ always of first importance in 
merican art life, has been presented. 
e emphasis in exhibitions and acquisition of 
is now almost entirely on American art, the 
itution possessing a very representative cross 
section of American Art, from its famous Peales, 
tuarts and Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
up to contemporary artists of national im- 
ontance such as Burchfield, Watkins and Sloan. 
is is supplemented by smaller collections of the 
lish, Dutch and French schools. The Print 
ction is one of the finest in the country. | 
Academy schools, where many of America’s 
% illustrious artists have studied, maintains a 
r and summer school. 


he Toledo Museum of Art 


Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art, founded in 
and endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
rd Drummond Libbey, is a private corporation 
olled by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
one of the six largest art museums in the 


Ty. r 
e easbuta as now completed contains approxi- 
ic feet of and more 
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| Theodore Roosevelt Museum — 


The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
in 1923, by the Roosevelt Memorial’ Association, 
is located in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 Bast 
20th Street, New York City. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late president. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 


Among the items are his buckskin “‘chaps,’”’ his _ 


branding irons and other paraphernalia as 2 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee in 1912, and the 
bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
The mounted lion, shot by the former President 
in Africa, attracts younger visitors. 

Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 


which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s ~ 


and 1860s have been restored by the Woman’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart. from 
their Roosevelt interest are important as a repro- 
duction of a well-to-do American home of the 
middle nineteenth century. Many original pieces 
of furniture are shown, 4 
set of the room in which Theodore Roosevelt was 
born, and the miniature chairs he used in his 
earliest childhood. 


+t 


Vanderpoel Memorial Art 
Gallery 


The John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery — 


in Beverly Hills, Chicago 43, Ill., originally was in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of one mar but 
artists everywhere whose fancy and sentiment were 
caught by the originality of the idea have con- 


tributed to the collection voluntarily until the 


Gallery has become a memorial to all artists, The 
memorial has grown from one painting to hundreds_ 
of items. Its entire collection adds up to 691 and it 


is significant that although its fame has spread 


throughout the world of art, the collection remains 


in the little village where Vanderpoel lived and — 


worked for so many years. i 
The Gallery was founded August 1913 and opened 
to the public Nov. 15, 1929. 


tae 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond, 
Va., opened to the public Jan. 16, 1936. Among 
the founders was the late John Barton Payne who 
gave money and his collection of pictures, etchings, 


books, furniture, and carvings. is 


The paintings in the permanent collection in the 


museum include; : ‘ 

Madonna of the Cherries (Raibolini); A Magda- 
len (Guido Reni); The Grand Canal, Venice (An-— 
tonio Giovanni  Canaletto); Italian Seaport 
(Claude-Joseph Vernet). 4 

Ecce Homo (Jean Jouvenet); Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman (Nicholas de Largilliére); Italian Lanscape 
(Gaspard Poussin); The Fallen Jockey (Edgar 
Degas); Ile sur la Seine pres Giverny (Claude 


Monet); L’Orage (Maurice de Vlaminck); Head of — 


a Woman (Andre Derain). 19 < 
Christ Appearing to the Virgin, (Flemish School 
XV-XVI); Landscape ahd Cattle (Nicholaas Ber-— 
chem); Portrait of ) 
Interior of Kitchen (Cornelis Deiff); John Elliott 

(Janssens van Ceulen). 

Portrait of a Lady (Claudio Coello); The Be- 
trayal of Christ (Adam Frans van_ der Meulen); 
Portrait of Henriette de Joyeuse (Frans Pourbus 
the younger); The Rescue of St. Catherine by St. 
George (attributed to Peter Paul Rubens). 

Lady Doubleday (Sir- Joshua Reynolds) ; 
Washington (Rembrandt Peale); Richard Cutts 
(Gilbert Stuart); Hilda Spong (William Merritt 
Chase); Line of Mountains (Arthur B. Davies); 
Solitude (Thomas Doughty); James Barbour 
(Chester Harding); Looking into the Little White 
Room (Childe Hassam); John C, Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, The Bryan Family, Mrs. John Barton Payne, 
Daniel Webster (G. P. A. Healy); Pine Grove, 
Barberini Villa, Albano, Italy (George Inness); 
Eleanor S, F, Pue (Thomas Hakins); Landscape 
(H. Bolton Jones); Judge Payne, The Christen- 
ing, Madonna of the Rappahannock, The Last 
Supper (Gari Melchers); Street Scene (Jerome 
Myers). Chrysanthemums (Robert Loftin New- 


d- |inan); Old Beggar Woman, (George Luks); Sun- 


set (Alexander Wyant); Sylvan Labyrinth (Jc 
F. Carkon): Old House and Elm Trees (Charles 
Burchfield); Family Portrait (Robert eee t 
Torso with Green Earrings (Bernard Karfiol); 
Nevadaville (Yasuo Kuniyoshi); Desert Plant (Hen- 
ry Lee McFee); Crucifixion (Fred Nagler); The 


including the bedroom 


a Scholar (Ferdinand Bol); . 


George * 


4 
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Lovers iepeea ) Pittman ); 
Eugene Speicher). 

Ballet Dancer, Dressed (Edgar Degas). — 
The collections of decorative arts include two 

sixteenth century Brussels tapestries. The Adora- 

tion of the Shepherds and the Adoration of the 

Magi, and The Banquet of Abraham and Sara. 


There are also petions ea early American glass, 
reelains, silver, fans, and laces. 

eGift to Museum of ‘‘Belmont,” Fredricksburg, 

Va., home of artist Gari Melchers, subject to life 

interest of widow. 


Walters Art Gallery 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters. The 
collection as a whole represents the results of the 
activities of Mr, Walters and his father, William T. 
Walters, over a period of 70 years and only a’small 
portion can be shown in the present building. 


The exhibits illustrate the history of all the 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt to the art of the nineteenth century. 
The most outstanding sections of the collection may 
be listed as the Egyptian. small sculptures; the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes and ceramics, 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen- 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass, 
and illuminated manscripts; renaissance bronzes, 
‘enamels and jewelry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelains, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Bayre bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work. 


The collection of paintings ranges from Italian 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century to 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth; before 
the advent of Neo-Impressionism. The library, 
besides the important ‘collection of eastern and 
western, illuminated manuscripts, contains over 
1300 incinabula, subsequent examples of important 
printed and illustrated books, and a notable collec- 
tion of bindings. 


Individual objects of exceptional interest are the 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the first :printed broadside of it; the bilingual 
seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; and 
two heads from the large figures once on the 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
Style first took form. 


Whitney Museum of American 
Art 


The Whitney Museum of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York City, was founded 
in 1931 by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney for the 
advancement and the dissemination of an appre- 
ciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum's Permanent Collection 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
drawings. 141 sculptures and. 1,000 prints. All 
works in the collection are by American artists 
with emphasis on work by living artists. The 
museum holds annual exhibitions of contemporary 
American painting, sculpture, watercolors and 
drawings as well as special exhibitions on all 
phases of American art. Publishes: books on 
American Art, including ‘“‘The American Artists 
Series’’ of 21 monographs; ‘‘Winslow Homer’’ and 
“Thomas Eakins, his Life and Work,’’ by Lloyd 
Goodrich, and “A History of American Graphic 
Humor,’’ by William Murrell, etc. Organized the 
American Art Research Council-in 1942. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 


and Atkins Museum 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
City 2, Mo. The fields of art represented in the col- 
lection include paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, 
ete, All periods, from pre-classical to modern 
times, are included. European and American art 
are represented, and as well there is an extensive 
Oriental collection, which includes’ Far-Eastern 
and Near-Eastern art. 


Willkie Memorial Building 


The Willkie Memorial Building, established by 
Freedom House in association with friends of the 
late Wendell L. Willkie, was dedicated on Oct. 8, 
1945, the first anniversary of his death. The aim 
of the founders of this Memorial Building is in- 
scribed om a plaque at the entrance: ‘‘We Carry 
on in the Spirit of his Service to All Men and 
One World.”’ 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 


The Peach Jacket West Fortieth Street, New York City facing 


New York Public Library and Bryant Park. foes 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to th 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta backgrouns| 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duk 
University, Jan. 14, 1943: ““We must establis 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.” 
tablet, visible from the street through the cle#' 
glass entrance doors, is lighted day and nigh 
On the wall opposite the tablet is an oil portraiq 
of Willkie, painted by Joseph Margulies, and pr: 
sented to the Memorial by the Chinese Cons 
General in New York City on behalf of his peopl 

The auditorium, on the second floor and know 
as the ‘‘One World Center,’’ has a seating capaci 
of 250; the first floor Assembly Room, which seals 
150, contains a bust of Willkie by the noted womé 
seulptor, |Malvina Hoffman. . The building al 
contains a conference room, library and readin 
room, display cases and literature tables. BE 
tirely financed through voluntary contribution 
from the public,-the building was purchased 4 
remodeled at a cost of $250,000. 


The organizations which make their heag 
quarters in the building include Freedom Hous 
the tional Association for the Advancement 
Coloreti People, the Anti-Defamation League as 
Metropolitan Counil of B’nai B'rith, the Citizen 
Housing Council of New York, the Comma 
Council for Amerian Unity, the Public Educati 
Association, and the World Student Service 


These organizations and the Memorial comm 
tee have a staff of over 150 full-time employes 
and the building is used by many other educ@ 
tional agencies for lectures, conferences, institutigy 
and membership meetings. 


The Memorial was established under the &€ 
ecutive direction of George Field; interiors we 
designed by Geo. Bergal, and the architects w 
Edwin J. Robin and Maxfield F. Vogel. 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Worcester Art Museum was founded 
Worcester 2, Mass., in 1896 by Stephen Salish 


The permanent collections contain selections 
European, American and Asiatic art of all periog 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Itali: 
French, Spanish and American Schools. -Painti 
sculpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Mesop 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical & 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as well 
the art of Asia and the Near East. 


The Library of the Museum contains over 13, 
books and periodicals on art and related subjage 
which may be consulted by the public. It = 
contains a loan collection of about 27,500 moun# 
Photographs and 17,000 lantern slides covers 
subjects in art—architecture, sculpture, paint:@: 
and minor arts—history and travel, and exhibitili 
for elementary and secondary schools. : 


The Museum educational department condu 
free classes in creative design for children. Houil 
in the Museum building is the School of 
Worcester Art. Museum which offers a three-y#e 
course in the fine arts and industrial design. Ak 
fifty students are enrolled. . 


Yale University Art Galle : 


The Yale Gallery, the third art museum bi 
and maintained by the University during the 7 
century, was founded in 1832, by Col. John Trix 
bull (aide-de-camp of Gen Washington) and 
nephew-in-law, Prof. Benjamin Silliman. | 
first Trumbull Gallery (demolished in’ 1901) | 
the earliest art gallery connected .with a uni 
sity in America, The second building, Street 
cae used by the Yale School of the Fine AMy 
was erected in 1864-5 by a gift of Augustus HJ 
Sell Street_and the collections were installed ay 
in 1868. The third building (about two-fifthe 
me eee es was opened in 1928. ¥ 

oO e Gallery was administere 
School of the Fine Arts i | 

The collections contain objects illustrative’ 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Re 
(notably antiquities from the University's ene 
tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman 


a 
= 


Burope (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of #) 


Revolution, the Garvan Collection of A 
Crafts, the Morgan Collection of Miniatu’ 
‘the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection); of 
painting (Société. Anonyme Collection): 
prints and drawings (Achelis Collection and Gr 
Collection of Portrait Fneoravines) | a Th 
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_source: The information on Libraries is furnished to The World Almanac by the officials of the 


ibraries and is revised annually. 


___ Army Medical Library 


The Army Medical Library, Washington 25, D. C., 
4 the library of the Surgeon General’s ‘Office. 
mited States Army, and is the largest medical 
ibrary in the country. It began with a collection 
Mf books in the office of the Surgeon -General of 
he Army, an office created in 1818. Near the close 
yf 1840 Surgeon General Joseph Lovell compiled a 
ist, or short catalogue of the. books in his office. 
his material became the nucleus out of which the 
resent collection has evolved. Its real growth 
is a library began in 1865 with the assignment of 
surgeon John Shaw Billings, whose fostering care 
aid the strong foundation for the magnificent col- 
ection it has become. 

‘The Library secures practically everything print- 
d in the field of the medical sciences, including 
lental and veterinary medicine. It has more than 
0,000 works of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
enturies, including 513 medical incunabula. The 
ollection consists of over a million items, includ- 
ng some 500,000 books, about 600,000 pamphiets, 
000 current journals, 12,000 portraits and photo- 
maphs, and in addition, autographs, clippings, 
mgravings, Manuscripts and periodicals. Of the 
urrent periodicals received, about 1,000 are in 
Oreign languages. The Army Medical Library pub- 
ishes the Current List of Medical Literature, a 
veekly index of articles of medical interest con- 

in current journals received by the library 
The Index-Catalogue. Basic bibliography of 
Medicine since 1880, the Index-Catalogue has 
yorld-wide distribution. Its most recent volume 
overs 6000 medical and scientific subjects with 
» total of 105,000 references. The Director is 
lone! Leon L. Gardner, M. C., U. S. A. The 
jibrarian is Mr. Wyllis E. Wright. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library has a Central 
Suilding, 35 branches, four deposit stations, and 
more than 400 agencies for the distribution of 
Be A hospitals, police and fire stations, 
ies, etc. 
Administration headquarters are in the Central 
ding (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
kklyn. Opened to the public in February, 1941, 
building, built by the City at a cost to date of 
000,000, is not yet completed. It houses the 
ataloging, Book Order, Central Registration, 
Central Service departments. Special collec- 
iS, such as Art and Music, Science and Industry, 
maintained. There are separate Children’s 
nd Young People’s Rooms. Both circulation and 
efetence service, including readers’ advisory ser- 
ice, is offered to adults. 
‘Twenty-one. of the 35 branches are housed in 
fildings erected ‘by Carnegie funds, 12 are in 
amporary quarters. All branches have reference 
srvice; in addition, special reference work, aimed 
} assist. business men, is done in the Business Ref- 


Music books and scores, books on costumes, chess 
| checker collection, Civil War and World War 
ies, and Old Juvenile collection. 
‘The Library’s special services include supplying 
classroom book collections, instruction of classes 
‘the use of the library, story-telling, sponsorship 
‘young people’s clubs, exhibition of materials 
2 outside, and maintenance of pictures and 


rarian, Milton James Ferguson. 


lumbia University Libraries 


fhe Columbia University Libraries in New York 
‘consist of a general collection in Nicholas 


in 1754 which eens 
e 


id gro’ to more than n 
2 "the development of the pepe de A 


2 an 


in 1890. 
ie 3 


e library go back to the. 


5,000 architectural drawings and thousands of 
photographs and clippings. 

Other libraries serving professional schools with 
their volumes are: Business School Library (60,- 
000 v.) with the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library 
of nearly 500 drawers of vertical file materials; 
Engineering Library (94,000 vy.) with a collection 
of over 350,000 trade catalogs; Journalism Library 
(18,000 v.) with a full-sized morgue of newspaper 
clippings; Law Library (259,000 v.) with strong 
collections on foreign law and a separate reading 
room devoted to International Law; Library Ser- 
vice Library (40,000 v.) with an uncatalogued col- 
lection of college and university catalogs and 
reports (53,000) and Medical Library (120,000 v). 

The East Asiatic Collections contain a collection 
of books in Chinese (136,000; fascisules) and in 
Japanese (20,000 fascicules). 

Other fields containing distinctive collections 
have been developed in mathematics, natural 
sciences, language and history of the Near and 
Middle East, Russian history, typography (former 
American Type Founders Library) and book arts, 
Greek and Latin (including the Papyrus and 
Epigraphy Collections), Italian literature (Pater- 
no Library—20,000 v.), fine arts, music, Philosophy, 
and English literature. 

_In_ 1881 Stephen Whitney Phoenix bequeathed 
his library of 7,000 volumes, containing a Shakes- 
peare folio, 1623, and other notable volumes. Other 
special collections of note are Plimpton (early 
textbooks), Dale (weights and measures) and 
Smith (early mathematics) libraries (28,000 v.); 
Seligman Collection (early editions in economies— 
35,000); Epstean Collection (history of photog- 
raphy— 3,000); Montgomery Library of Accoun- 
tancy; Webster Collection on Plastic Surgery (12,- 
000); Huntington Collection on Anatomy; Curtis 
Collection on Physiology; Joan of Are Collection 
(2,100 titles); Kilroe Collection of ‘Tammaniana; 
De Witt Clinton Papers; Lodge Collection of early 
editions of the classics. 

Butler Library the main library, has a central 
stack capacity of nearly 3,000,000 volumes with 
reading rooms, classrooms, workrooms and offices 
around the stack area. About 15,000 carefully 
selected reference books, among them an extensive 
collection of national and subject bibliographies, 
are in a general reference room. The College 
Library (35,000) for undergraduate men with read- 
ing and reference rooms, is in Butler Library. 
Photostat and microfilm services are maintained, 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (215,000): Barnard College (64,000); Col- 
ledge of Pharmacy (12,000); New York Post-Grad- 
uate Medical School (16,000); New York School of 
Social Work (3,526); and Union Theological Semi- 
nary (314,090). 


Duke University Libraries 


The five main libraries of Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., contain (June 30, 1945) 722,613 vol- 
umes distributed as follows: General Library, 498,- 
772; Divinity School Library 37,623; Hospital Li- 
brary, 42,385; Law Library, 78,131; Woman’s College 
Library, 65,702. Included in the General Library 
total are the holdings of six departmental libraries: 
Biology, 18,934; Chemistry, 11,476; Engineering, 
8,761; Forestry, 13,213; Mathematics, 4,606; Physics, 
6,406. In addition, the Manuscript Department 
contains a total of 895,483. pieces, this figure in- 
cluding broadsides, sheet music, maps, and pictures 
as well as manuscripts. During the year 1944-45, 
3,061 periodicals and 81 newspapers were currently 
received. 

In the development of the library every effort 
has been made to build up well-rounded basic 
collections in the bar fields of knowledge. Be- 
yond this point a number of special subjects have 
received particular emphasis. Manuscript and 
printed materials on Southern history and culture 
are preserved in the George Washington Flowers 
Memorial Collection, with 793,528 pieces. It is 
supplemented by the Peacock Collection, with a 
nucleus of books on Southern history, and the 
Chaffin Collection of textbooks, iilustrative of the 
progress of education in the South. 

The library and manuscripts of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, the Thomas Nelson Page papers, and 
numerous manuscripts of .John_ Esten Cooke, 
Thomas Holley Chivers, William Gilmore Simms, 
and other Southern authors are worthy of men- 
fion. The Trent Collection, includes more than 
1,000 books, manuscripts, and other materials by 
or about Walt Whitman. In English literature 
there are several notable collections: the Anne 
Roney Collection of Shakespeare materials; edi- 
tions of Byron and Coleridge; two collections of 
eighteenth century poetry and prose; Rossetti and 
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Tennyson manuscripts. The Lanson Collection of | 
about 12,000 books and monographs on French 
literature, a Goethe collection of a thousand vol- 
umes, and a Scandinavian collection of 3000 
volumes may also be mentioned. 

Collections and emphasized subjects in other 
fields include: the Robertson Library of Philip- 
piniana; the James A. Thomas Collection of books, 
Newspapers, prints, and other materials on the 
culture of the Orient; the Holl church history 
library dealing primarily with the Reformation; 
a-Peruvian library of more than 17,000 volumes, 
with collections on Brazil and Ecuador, and exten- 
sive files of the public documents of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile. and Peru; the library of Professor 
Louis .Strisower. containing approximately 5,000 
volurnes on international law; the archives of the 
Socialist Party of America; a number of pamphlets 
on the Fourier movement: about 2,000 volumes of 
the publications of European academies; 2,460 files 
of scientific periodicals: 12,100 bound volumes of 
newspapers and 666 rolls of. newspapers on film. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, in Washington 3, 
D. C., has a collection.of original and early _edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, including 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 208 copies of the quartos; and is 
both the largest and the richest ever assembled. 
Tts collection of books on all subjects printed in 


‘England between the years 1475 and 1640 is the 


most, extensive in America, and is surpassed only 
by that in the British Museum. Its collection of 
manuscripts exceeds 50,000; of playbills, 250,000: 
of ‘prompt-books, 3,000. Its collection of material 
relating to Shakespeare on the stage and in modern 
Scholarship is unsurpassed. Its museum material in- 
cludes 200 oil paintings, 100,000 water colors and 
prints, various examples of Elizabethan musical 
instruments, Elizabethan furniture, and numerous 
objects of art. 

The library—designed as a memorial to Shakes- 
peere- 38 housed in a marble building on Capitol 

ill, erected at a cost of more than $2,000,000. The 
library was endowed by Henry Clay Folger, former 
president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and his wife, Emily C. J. Folger. It was left 
in trust to the trustees of Amherst College as a 
gift to the nation. 


Harvard University Library 


The Harvard University Library, which was 
founded in 1638 when John Harvard bequeathed 
400 books to the institution that was to take his 
name, is the oldest library in the United States and, 
With more than 4,800,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
is now the largest university library in the world. 
About 2,000,000 volumes, forming the main collec- 
tion, are housed in the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Building (completed in 1915), and more 
than 100,000 rare books and manuscripts have the 
benefit of clean air with regulated humidity and 
temperature in the new Houghton Library (com- 
pleted in 1942), which is connected with the 
Widener building by a tunnel and a bridge. 

A gift of $1,500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont 
Will make possible the construction of a new library 
building designed to serve undergraduate students. 
The Widener building will continue to house the 
bulk of the collection for advanced research in 
the humanities. 

The largest of more than 75 special and depart- 
mental collections that make up the rest “of the 
University Library are those of the graduate 
schools of Law (608,000 v.), Medicine (290,000 v.), 
Business Administration (Baker Library: 250,000 
v.), Divinity (Andover-Harvard Library: 195,000 
v.), Public Administration (Littauer Library: 120,- 
000 v.), afid Education (64,000 v.), and of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology (200,000 v.), the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute (188,000 v.), Biological Laboratories 
(78,000 y.), Arnold Arbortum (59,000 v.), De- 
fo of Landscape Architecture and Regional 

lanning (52,000 v.), Peabody Museum of Archae- 


‘ology and Ethnology (47,000 v.), Gray Herbarium 


(43,000 v.), Astronomical Observatory (37,000 v.). 
Farlow Library of Cryptogamic Botany (37,000 v.), 
and Chemical Laboratory (33,000 v.). The numer- 
ous units are knit together by a union catalogue, 
telephone, and messenger service. 

Annual accessions average 113,000 wlumes. In- 
come from many endowment funds, with an in- 
vested principal of more than $8,000,000, finances 
book purchases and many of the other expenses 
of the main collection. 
~Rare books include more than 2.600 volumes 
printed before 1501. The collection of manuscripts 
and editions of John Keats, occupying special 
Tooms in the Houghton building, is outstanding. 
Most of the other major. English authors from 
Chaucer on are well represented, and the Ameri- 


' can literature section is strong. Masefield, Joyce 
T. 8 on ee 


. S. Eliot, E. A. Robinson, omas Wolfe. and 
John Steinbeck are among twentieth century au- 


thors represented by important manuscript ma 
vials. ” 

The library is particularly strong in the bro 
field ‘of the Renaissance, including editions of th 
classics, sixteenth century publications in 4 
subjects, and such individual authors as Mon- 


taigne, Dante, and Petrarch. American history 
folklore, French science, Latin America. aq 
printing and graphic arts, also merit specia 


mention. mw ; 
Subjects in which it may be more surprising ti 
find large collections at Harvard include alchemy. 
chess. cook books, fishing, Icelandic, proverbss 
school textbooks, tobacco, Utopias, witchcraft, anc 
Yiddish. Gifts have, of course, brecught many 
groups of books in subjects outside the more usua. 
fields of university research. _ : F 

The Theatre Collection, which occupies speci@a 
quarters in the ‘Widener Building, is a result 0 
several important gifts by collectors. and contains 
more than one million playbills and prozramss 
250,000 pictures of actors and actresses, and many 
letters and other materials relating to the stages 
The Folger Library in Washington covers the earl 
English stage and the New York Public Library 
specializes in the contemporary theatre; tor the 
long period between, at least, the Harvard collece 
tion is unrivalled. 
The Poetry Room houses volumes of contempo 
rary verse as well as recordings of poets readin 
their own works. Official records of the University 
are administered by the Archives division of thy 
Library. The map collection in the Widenes 
building is chiefly historical, since modern map 
are handled by one of the departmental libraries@ 
the Institute of Geographical Exploration. 

The Library also contains the Theodore Roose 
velt Library formerly situated in the Theodo 
Roosevelt residence in New York City. 


john Crerar: Library 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill., has thes 
special collections: Senn, Medical; Ely, mostly 0 
American labor and social movements; Gerrits 

on social and economic subjects especially finance 
banking, labor, and socialism, also on the socid 
political and legal status of woman; portions ¢ 
the Chanute, on aeronautics; portions of the Du 
Bois Reymond, on comparative physiology; # 

Meissner, on physiology; the Baum, on histories 
medicine; the Martin, on gynecology; sovernaay 
documents especially British, Canadian, Unite 
States and state; cremation; cook books, includir 
the Levis collection; international congresses a! 

expositions. Subjects especially strong: bililog 
raphy, aeronautics, radio, medicine, dentistry 
pharmacy, botany, zoology, biology, social science 
particularly labor, scientific periodicals and socie~ 
publications, engineering, chemistry oe and : a 

plied, geology. physiology, railroads, constit 

tional law, international law, and_ scientiff 
periodical indexes and abstract journals. Portras 
collection of physicians, surgeons, and scientist 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress in Washington, D. 
was established April 24, 1800, by Act of Congres 
was burned by British troops Aug. 24, 1814, dur 
the War of 1812, and was re-established by t# 
purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s Library, Jon 
1815. It is now the largest library in the wor. 
occupying two buildings opposite the Units 
States Capitol, providing almost 36 acres of flow 
space, 414 miles of bookshelves and 20 readii 


rooms. 
1945, the Library contained 7,877,0% 


On July 1, 
printed books and pamphlets, 1,639,505 maps 2 
views, 1,703,599 volumes and pieces of music, 43, sf 
microfilm reels and strips, 123,134 phonograis 
recordings, 575,083 fine prints, 314,412 photograp tt 
negatives, prints and slides, 11,955 motion pictu) 
reels, and more than 7,900,000 manuscripts. | 
The collection, covering every branch of hums 
knowledge and culture, is especially strong 
United States a i 


The law collection comprises more than 600,0} 
books and pamphlets. The library’s other colle! 
tions, which are particularly strong A 
American, Latin American, and Russian mat i 
include a large working library in the Capitt} 
the United States Supreme Court Library, ab 
smaller collections in the House and ; 
Office Buildings; the aeronatitics library is_ ti} 
largest in the world; the’ collection of C 
and Japanese books is - unequalled outside || 
China or Japan; the Russian books outnumly 
those in any other library outside of Russia 2% 
the Semitic collection is of outstanding importanl 
The collections of the Division of Manuscrit 
relate chiefly to American history and civilizatia 
they include the original records of the Con 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolu : 
documents and the papers of nearly all the 


lents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
m politicai, industrial and cultural life. They con- 
ain also photographic reproductions of over two 

on pages of manuscripts in European libraries 
ind archives, 

The rare book collection includes about 168,000 

; among them 5,118 incunabula, 25,000 early 
imericana, many rare editions and fine. bindings 
md one of the three perfect vellum copies of the 
zutenberg Bible. The Prints and Photographs Diy- 
sion comprises, in addition to books, a notable col- 
ection of classic and modern prints, a Pictoral 
irchive of Early American Architecture (38,935 
yhotographs and 25,605 sheets of measured draw- 
ngs, including those made by the Historic Amer- 
can Buildings Survey), an archive of Hispanic 
ulture and a collection of originals of published 
irawings by American artists. In addition a col- 
ection of several hundred thousand photographs 
Illustrates the American past. 

The 9,000 books in the library of the late Presi- 
lent Woodrow Wilson were added to the Library of 
Jongress (1946) by Mrs. Wilson and a special room 
lear the rare book collection provided to care for 


hem. 
The Music Division, besides possessing what is 
jrobably the largest collection of music in the 
yorld, administers the Archive of American Folk- 


Song. 

The Copyright Office, administered by the Keg- 
ster of Copyrights, forms part of the Library of 
yongress. it receives annually over 250,000 books, 
amphiets, prints, maps, etc., as. deposits which 
or the most part become part of the permanent 
yollections of the Library. 
~The librarian is Luther H. Evans. 


Library of the D. A. R. 


~The Library of the National Society, Daughters 
if the American Revolution, Washington, D. C., 
mas 36,476 volumes, many thousand of pamphlets 
ind manuscripts, available to those who wish to 
onsult them, to establish eligibility in the National 
society. The duplicate collection of about 3,500 
jooks is housed in the air-conditioned Archives 
200m, recently completed. Microfilms of many state 
ensus records, from 1850 through 1880, have been 
eceived. A Recordak to service these makes them 
Wailable for use. 


‘Maryland Historical Society 


“The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore 1, 
wid., founded to collect and preserve the source 
terials for the history of the colony and the 
ite, has a library collection consisting of ap- 
roximately 40,000 volumes, 20,000 pamphlets and 
everal thousands of prints and original plans 
md drawings and a large collection of manuscripts. 
imong the printed materials are a copy of Eliot’s 
Ndian Bible, a complete run of the Gentleman’s 
Benne: a considerable run of the Maryland 
tte of Annapolis, almost complete files of the 

= pmoxe newspapers and other rare American 
iprints. 
“Among manuscripts at the Society are a collec- 
) of more than 1300 papers of the Calvert family, 
earliest dating from Henry VIII, and including 
y papers describing the establishment of the 
lony; the papers of John B. Latrobe, Otho 
nd : 
ections of genealogical papers, 


ings U 
es Capitol (1810), the Cathedral at Baltimore. 
e Bank of 

ashington. 
in addition 
£ distinguished 
e shown, the 


dels, paintings and prints of ships 
ere eres quantities of furniture, silver, china 


aintings include portraits of Washing- 
Nathaniel Greene Willi 


table 
oO. H 
Gen. William Smallwood, Col 


Gen. 


ws” of the Declaration Independence, 
harles Carroll, William Paca and Samuel Chase; 

and Mrs. James Madison, father and mother 
President Madison; Col. 
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Commodore Stephen Decatur and Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry. The artists represented by paint- 
ings of these and other important but_ less 
conspicuous figures are Charles Willson Peale, 
Rembrandt Peale, Gustavus and John Hesselius, 
Badger, Pine, John Wollaston, Sully, Harding, 
Jarvis, the two Wests, Sharples and St. Memin, 


New York Public Library 


The New York Public Library is one of the 
three largest in the United States and one of 
the six im the world. It has approximately the 
Same number of books as the combined libraries 
of Harvard University, but is second in size to the 
Library of Congress. It is probably the most 
widely used library in the world, and its service is 
national and international, as well as local. 

The Library was founded in 1895 by the con- 
solidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries and 
the Tilden Trust. These were private libraries, 
and the present Reference Department of The 
New York Public Library, which occupies the 
building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, con- 
tinues to be supported entirely from private funds. 
From 1900 to 1904, a number of the existing cir- 
culating libraries were joined to The New York 
Public Library to_form the basis of what is now 
the Circulation Department. This department, 
which is maintained by the city but administered 
by the Library, operates the branch libraries in 
the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Rich- 
mond. Including sub-branch libraries and such 
special divisions as the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary and the Library for the Blind, there are 
38 branches in Manhattan, 20 in the Bronx and 
seven in Richmond. . ¥ 

In 1945, a daily average of 17,187 visitors was 
recorded at the Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street. Since the first of the year, this num- 
ber has risen to an approximate 9,000. Many of 
those who enter the building come to see the 
exhibitions of books, prints and pictures or to 
use the volumes on the open shelves of which no 
record is kept. Registered readers numbered 
1,039,731 and consulted 2,523,468 volumes. In re- 
cent months, the average number of readers and 
of volumes consulted has increased. 

At the end of 1945, there were 3,047,762 volumes 
and pamphlets in the Reference Department; 
1,445,788 in the Circulation Department; and 100,- 
125 in the Municipal Reference Library, making a 
total for the entire Library of 4,593,675. The 
branch libraries of the Circulation Department lent 
7,425,925 volumes for home use during 1945. 
this department, as in the Reference Library, the 
numbers of readers and books borrowed have in- 
creased since the first of the year. 

The Reference Department of the Library col- 
lects books in all fields except law, medicine and 
religion. Other libraries in the city are so 
strong in these fields that the Library does not at- 
tempt to duplicate their holdings. It is particu- 
larly rich in Americana, world biography, lan- 
guages, science and technology and,economics. In 
addition toe these broad subdivisions, there are 
many special collections of unusual importance. 
A few of them are listed below. 


BERG COLLECTION “ 

This collection was founded in 1940 by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. The Berg Col- 
lection is kept on the third floor, and includes a 
reading room, exhibition room and stacks. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 

This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are approximately 5,000 volumes. They 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in the 
printed accounts of i15th-century American ex- 
ploration, and include historical, literary and 
economic material relating te the development, en- 
joyment and commercial status of tobacco and the 
tobacco industry. It is a rare book as well as a 
subject collection. 

SPENCER COLLECTION 

The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the ‘‘Tick- 
hill Psalter,’’? an English manuscript of the 14th 
century, are in this collection. Original drawings 
for illustrations, as well as printed books, are 


jlliam Washington,’ featured. 
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Newberry Library 


The Newberry Library in Chicago 10, Illinois, was 
founded in 1887 by Walter Loomis Newberry and in- 
corporated in 1893 as a free public reference library. 
Its books and manuscript collections, about 600,000 
in number, fall within the general field of the hu- 
manities and include all important texts, printed 
source materials and comments in the history of 
thought and culture since classical times. Chief 


emphasis has been upon English and American lit-- 


erature and history. The Library is especially strong 
on the Arthurian Legend, ancient Gaelic texts, Ed- 
mund Spenser, seventeenth-century novels and 
poetical miscellanies, the American Revolution, 
slavery and the Civil War, nineteenth century 
American periodicals, genealogy, and linguistics. In 
the last-named field the Bonaparte collection was, 
at the time of its purchase, among the best in 
existence. ‘ 

There are several special collections: : 

The Edward E. Ayer Collection on the American 
Indian is one of the most complete of its kind in 
the world, including as it does all printed materials, 
with some manuscripts, on the anthropolgy, eth- 
nology and language of the Indian both in North 
and South America, and the history of his rela- 
tions with white men from the voyages of discovery 
and exploration to the present day. In assembling 
these materials an unusually full library on the 
colonial history of South and Central America has 
been put together, of which the William B. Green- 
lee collection on Portugal and Brazil is an out- 
standing part. 

The John M. Wing Foundation in typography 
and allied arts, one of two or three similar collec- 
tions in the United States, has examples of the 
presswork of all good printers in Europe, England 
and the United States since the fifteenth century, 
including some 1800 incunabula. 

The Library's music collection, in which printed 
scores from the 15th century on form the chief 
part, ranks with the half-dozen leading collections 
of the country. 

The Library’s collections on the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest include the 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, and the letters and 
manuscripts of such midwestern authors as F. F. 
Browne, Henry B. Fuller and Joseph Kirkland. 


Northwestern University 


Libraries 


Northwestern University Library was founded 
in 1856 in Evanston, Ill. The University is now 
served by two groups of libraries—one group on its 
Evanston Campus, the other one on its Chicago 
Campus—containing in all about 790,000 volumes 
and large collections of pamphlets and government 
documents. 

The Evanston libraries consist of the Charles 
Deering Library (the general library) completed 
in January, 1933, the Library of the Technological 
Institute, the Library of the School of Music, 
and several minor departmental libraries. These 
libraries, which together constitute the University 
Library, contain approximately 460,000 volumes. 
Among the special collections that have been in- 
corporated in the Library are: The Greenleaf col- 
lection of more than 11,000 volumes and 5,000 
pamphlets, chiefly in the field of classical phi- 
lology and literature; the Schneider and Schwitkis 
collections, containing 12,000 volumes of German 
literature; the Kaye collection of 1,000 seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century volumes and pamphlets on 
Deism; the Boas collection of anthropology, com- 
prising 4,500 volumes and 9,000 pamphlets and re- 
prints; the Biblioteca Femina of more than 3,000 
items written py women of thirty-eight different 
countries; and the Japanese collection of some 
4,000 books and government documents dealing 
with the economics, government, and politics of 
Japan, 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 330,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Library of Medicine, containing 107.000 
volumes, a large number of pamphlets, and a col- 
lection of over 4,000 medical portraits; the Wil- 
liam Bebb Libtary of Dentistry, containing more 
than 28,000 volumes; the Elbert H. Gary Library 
of Law, containing some 127,000 volumes on Anglo- 
American law, comparative law, Roman law, in- 
ternational law, and criminal law; and the Joseph 
Schafiner Library of 67,000 volumes, chiefly in the 
fields of commerce and journalism. 


Princeton University Library 


The Princeton University Library consists of 
about 1,000,000 volumes including the Gest Oriental 
Library of 130,000 volumes, 120,000 pamphlets, 6,000 
broadsides and leaflets, 6,000 engravings, 12,000 


manuscripts, and 4,000 museum objects. — j 

Gov. Belcher of New Jersey was the first benee 
factor of the Library, his original gift comprisé 
ing 474 volumes, of which a few still remain, al) 
though fire in 1802 destroyed most of the book A 
acquired before that time. i | 

The general collection of historical literature ‘i. 
augmented by special collections in American ane 
European history. The Pierson Civil War collec” 
tion, the Nelson collection of New Jerseyiana, ana 
a large and constantly growing number of volume@> 
in the field of Southern United States history Bf: 
resent the emphasis on American history, whil. 
European history is strengthened by the Weaves 
Collection on the French Revolution, the Ivy Les 
Russian collection, the Montagnier collection 0» 
Swiss history, and the more specialized Archive: 
of Eugéne de Beauharnais comprising some 34,001 
documents relating to the Napoleonic Kingdom a9 
Italy, deposited in the Library by André de Coppe® 
and the 6,000 documents dating from the 10th t 
the 18th century in Central Italy presented ba 
John H.-Scheide. 

Special collections in economics and politics an 
the Benjamin Strong collection on Foreign Publi 
Finance, the Pitney collection on Internations 
Law and Diplomacy, the Pliny Fisk collection_c¢ 
Railroad and Corporation Finance, and the. Ing 
dustrial Relations collecfion, given by John If 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Of great interest also are the Woodrow Wilsoe 
Collection, the Laurence Hutton collection a 
death masks of famous people, the Meirs collectioggy 
of Cruikshankiana, the Thomas Rowlandson co. 
lection, the Dr, Joseph E. Raycroft_ collection og 
health and physical education, the Parrish colleag 
tion of Victorian novelists, the Rollins collection ¢ 
Western Americana, the Weber collection 0 
economics and the Garrett collection of Arabo 
manuscripts. 

The volumes in the Main Library are supple 
mented by Marquand Library of Art and Archaé 
ology, which is especially rich in the literature a 
Christian and Mediaeval art, with the Barr Ferre 
Architectural Library on French Cathedrals; th 
libraries of the natural and physical science ds 
partments, and the library of the psychology dal 
partment. 

Current literature and history of the more pop 
lar type is kept up to date by the William Boultc 
Dixon Fund, the books purchased on this fund be 
ing shelved in-the general reading room and circu 
lating for one week only. | 

Housed off the campus is the library of Elme 
Adler, Research Associate in the Graphic Arts, con 
sisting of more than 4,000 prints and 8,000 boob 
on this subject. 


) 


Queens Borough Public Libra ! 


The ‘Queens Borough Public Library has admin 
stration headquarters in the Central Building, 89- 
Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y., which was bu 
from funds appropriated by the city and opened — 
the public April_1, 1930. The Central Buildi 
houses the Central Circulation, Central Childrer: 
Room, General Reference Department and speci} 
rooms devoted to Long Island history and gen# 
alogy, art and music, business, science and tec 
nology, periodicals, education, and a lending ec 
lection of over one million pictures. ip! 

There are 28 branch libraries giving reference © 
well as lending service, 18 sub-branches, a book bil 
and 98 other agencies for the distribution of bool 

In 1945 the library had 804,232 volumes, 209,3 
pe gee borrowers, and circulated 2,987,330 va 

umes for home use. 


: | 
The Franklin D. Roosevelt | 
Library | 
The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Par 
|New York, was established by- joint resolution H 
Congress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve — 
make available for use the books, manuscripts a 
other historical material donated to it by Preside: 
Roosevelt, and such other related historical mu 
terial as it might acquire. The building was erecth 
with privately subscribed funds on a section of ti 
Roosevelt estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt a 
was turned over to the Government on J y | 
1940. The museum portion of the Library, 
houses Mr. Rooseyelt’s collection of ship mod 
naval pictures and numerous art objects and cur 
was opened to visitors on June 30, 1941, and { 
books and part of the manuscripts were me 
available for use in the spring of 1946. The Libra 
now has over 3,00Q cubic feet of manuscripts i 


La 


which Mr. Roosevelt’s White House papers a 
largest and most important single erpupt and 
7,000 books and 31,000 pamphlets. In addition 

presidential papers, the manuscript collections | 
clude materials relating to Mr. Roosevelt’s fam 


poreonel life, and to his political career from 


ae 1932. 

_The Library is maintained by the Government 
ind is administered by the Archivist of the United 
states, Dr. Soldn J. Buck. It is in the immediate 
tharge of a director, Mr. Fred W. Shipman. 


University of Chicago Libraries 

The Libraries of the University of Chicago, 
istablished in 1892 in Chicago, Ill. now contain 
more than 1,500,000 books. The William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library, completed in 1912 as a 
gift of 2,000 persons who wished to establish a 
menforial to the first president of the University, 
sontains tne® departments for purchasing and 
tataloging the books and periodicals for the entire 
fampus, the Rare Book Room, and several reading 


*ooms. 

The collection includes: Nicholas Bacon Collec- 
ion of English manor rolls (3,000 pieces), Stephen 
4. Douglas papers (16,000 papers), Reuben T. Dur- 
‘ett Collection of Kentucky history, biography and 

spapers (15,000 volumes) George Morris 
els Collection of Cromwelliana, William H.: 
english items on the Western Territory, Indiana 
mnd Mid-western history (7,500 items), Elijah 
arant Communistic Colony Letters (1,200), Samuel 
darper Collection on Russia, Bonaventure Lafa- 
fette Collection of Manuscripts (250 pieces), Bar- 
on, Oldroyd, and Hannah Collections of Lin- 
na (4,000 volumes and manuscripts), Wynd- 
Robertson Collection of Civil War papers 
10,000 pieces), the Harriet Monroe Library of 

Odern Poetry, Delos Franklin Wilcox Collection 
: public utilities (10,000), letters and papers of 


y von Holst, a large collection of public 
uments (city, state, national, and fereign), 
ome 6,000 vclumes of early children’s books includ- 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books 
or children, vertical files of material on labor and 
usiness, including pamphlets and clippings, 2,000 
ples of house organs, files of advertisements of 
eral hundred companies covering several years, 
current business and trade journals and 
cial services. 

The departmental libraries include: Art Library 
4,270 volumes on art, exclusive of classical antiq- 
lities: Bio-Medical Libraries—108,000 volumes 
overing anatomy, bacteriology, biology, bio- 
istry, gynecology, medicine, nursing, ophthal- 
logy, Roentgenology, physiology, obstetric; 
ics—61,474 volumes of classical works in the 
ginal and in translation, classical philology, 
skrit, and general linguistics. Classical antiq- 
fities; Chemistry Library of 12,000 volumes in chem- 
and allied fields. Eckhart Library: Contains 
000 volumes in physics, mathematics and astron- 
; Education—Long files of college catalogs 
nd administrative reports, school documents, trea- 
, historical and selected current text books, 
odicals; Graduate Library School Library: con- 
s 15,000 volumes in bibliography and library 
ce; Industrial Relations Library—a biblio- 
phic, service, rather than a special collection, 
ened to give expert idance to all materials 
ailable in business, technology, economics, law, 
siology, and psychology which have any bearing 
on labor relations; Materials Center provides a 
ing library and advisory service for teachers 
librarians on audio-visual curricular materials 
children and young people; Law—113,670 vol- 
2,052 pamphlets, American, English, Irish, 
h, Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and 
her. Indian reports, all collateral reports 
series of classified cases. Past and present 
rican and Canadian statutory revisions and 
s together with a complete set of the session 
of these jurisdictions. A complete set of 
English, Scotch Pgh rns ari na eit Pe 

t codes of- India, Australia, 
Be important British col- 
on of treatises, peri- 
any; Modern Lan- 
W. Atkinson and 
rama, the Wil- 
dramatic criti- 
ion of books 
man Estho- 
pe ororae 
American 
Photo- 


eer cit known 
(of 2. 
fey Tales (84 


Goes at peery beeen 
an A e an aschenbucher; 
GeTnstitute—-History of civilizations of the 
“East, especially Egyptian, Assyrian, Baby- 
Persian, Turkish, and Arabian; Far East 
contains 140,000 volumes Oriental 

- Rosenwald—(Geology); 3 


theology. 
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journals of the major denominations, Canadiana, 
publications of peace organizations, publications of 
the Federal Council of churches, the Beals collec- 
tion of portraits of noted ecclesiastical persons. 
Bibles, many early editions, including the four first 
English editions preceding the King James edition, 
many Greek texts; all the Erasmtis editions repre- 
sented. 39 Bible manuscripts, three Syriac, four 
Latin, and six Armenian. Materials for religious 
education, and an extensive collection of sermons. 


University of Illinois Libraries 


The University of Illinois libraries contain about 
1,960,000 volumes, to which an average of 70,000 
yolumes are added annually. The general Univer- 
sity library is in Urbana, and the library of the 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy is 
in Chicago. 

The resources of the libraries for research pur- 
poses are outstanding in many fields. More than 
14,000 periodicals and newspapers are received 
currently. In the newspaper collection are 23,000 
bound volumes, showing special strength for Illi- 
nois and foreign language papers published in the 
United States, - Official publications of municipali- 
ties number 45,000 reports, charters and ordi- 
nances issued by thousands of American and 
foreign cities and towns. 

In special subjects, the engineering library of 
50,000. volumes covers comprehensively all ma- 
jor* branches of engineering literature.  Agri- 
culture has also been developed in 30,000 volumes. 
Scientific subjects most thoroughly built up are 
chemistry and chemical engineering, with 22,000 
volumes: mathematics. with 14.000 volumes: 9.500 
dissertations, and files of over 300 journals; and 
a natural history library of 61,000 volumes in 
bacteriology, botany, entomology, zoology, etc. The 
medical, dental and pharmacy library holds 80,000 
volumes. 

For the humanities, a collection of 28,000 yol- 
umes relates to the literary, political and religious 
life of sixteenth and seventeenth-century England, 
and is especially notable for the Milton period. 
Classical literature, history and archeology em- 
brace approximately 33,000 volumes, including 
complete sets of 150 journals. 5 

In the fine arts division, the Ricker Library ot 
Architecture numbers 18,000 volumes: In music. 
there are some 18,000 scores and pieces of music, 
5,000 books on music, definitive complete works of 
most major composers, John Philip Sousa collection 
of band music, and many complete files of foreign 
and domestic journals. 

The social sciences are likewise strong. Italian 
history includes the Cavagna Library, with more 
than 49,000 volumes: The Law Library contains 
76,000 ‘volumes. _Special libraries also serve the 
departments of economics, education, history. 
political science, and sociology. 

Other fields represented by collections adequate 
for advanced.research, are journalism, landscape 
architecture, library science, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and modern languages. 


University of Michigan 
Libraries 


The University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
Mich., is served chiefly by the General Library with 
its 20 collegiate and departmental divisions, the 
William L. Clements Library, the Legal Research 
Library, and the Michigan Historical Collections. 

The General Library including units in Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, has about 1,000,000 volumes, 
Among its special collections are those in English 
and America drama before 1850, 5,500 volumes: 
Shakespeare, 8,000 volumes; history of mathema- 
tics, 3,500 volumes dating from the 15th century to 
1850: history of science, about 1,500 volumes 
emphasizing astronomy, physics and mechanics; 
history of medicine, about 1,700 early works in 
anatomy, surgery and internal medicine; imagin- 
ary voyages, including many editions of De Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe and -Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; 
French historical and scientific societies; Krieger 
Mycological Collection of 12,000 items; Walker 
Mollusk Collection of 2,000 books and 4,000 
pamphlets; Ornithology,-about 6,000 volumes, many 
of great rarity; Worcester Philippine Collection, 
1,200 yolumes; Netherlands history and linguistics, 
about 3,600 items; Parsons Collection of 6,067 vol- 
umes on social sciences previous to 1850; Stephen 
Spaulding Collection of 400 volumes on art and 
science of war prior to 1800. 

Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 2400 volumes 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
Administration Library of 16,000 volumes, and the 


“Transportation Library of 100,000 items dealing 


with every phase of that subject. 

The Caw Library contains approximately 180,000 
volumes and is particularly well provided with 
statutes and decisions of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the countries of Central 


. America, 
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and South America, and the leading countries of 
Europe. It has an extensive collection of treatises 
for all the countries of the world, and also special 
collections in Roman Law, International Law, 
Pepe loey. Legal Bibliography, and Early Amer- 
ican Statute Law. 

The William L. Clements Library of Americana 
includes rare, scarce and uncommon materials 
relating to the discovery of the western continents, 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, the early 
history of the Republic through the War of 1818; 
also special collections on Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and W. H. Hudson. 

The Michigan Historical Collections specialize 
in documentary and reference material relating to 
the history of the State of Michigan. and the Uni- 
versity. 


University. of Minnesota Library 
The University of Minnesota Library in Minnea- 


polis 14, Minn., owns 1,327,278 volumes and approx- 


imately 230,000 pamphlets and_ receives 22,089 
serials. The material includes many manuscripts, 
106 incunabula and a wide range of books of every 
century since the invention of printing. In a 
survey published by Robert B. Downs in the 
Library Quarterly (12:457-473, 1942) the University 
of Minnescta stood eleventh in a group of libraries 
selected for special mention because of the richness 
of their collections. While Mr. Downs rated libra- 
Ties according to their holdings of the literatures 
of the various disciplines there are special cate- 
gories worthy of mention which do not fall really 
into his-classification: 

Newspapers.- Files of European journals are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Nathaniel Butter’s seven- 
teenth century ‘‘Corantos’’ are represented by 
Many issues, some of which are unknown else- 
where; the London Gazette begins with 1665 and 
continues to the present with some gaps; the Times 
(London) is practically complete from 1828 to date 
but there are many issues of the four prévious 
decades. Among continental journals this library 
has the Wiener Zeitung (Vienna) 1703 to 1915, 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) 1814-1912 and Neue 
Freie Presse (Vienna) 1873-1939. For the present 
century there are many of the outstanding news- 
papers of European capitals for the period of World 
War I and later, Hitler's Voelkischer Beobacter 
and Mussolini’s Il Popolo d’Italia are available 
from 1935 onward for the use of students of the 
causes of the present war. The Japan Chronicle 
1898-1941 and the North China Herald 1850-1941 are 
important for history of the Far East. While files 
of United States newspapers are much more 
humerous there are fewer long runs prior to 1914. 
There is at least one newspaper, however, for each 
year since 1840. 

Public documents. In addition to the files of 
United States official publications usually found in 
depository libraries the sessional papers of other 
countries are to be found for considerable periods. 
French documents begin with those of the As- 
sSemblée des Notables, 1787 and extend nearly to 
the present, Those of Germany begin with the Zoll- 
parlament of 1868. The papers of the Austrian 
Reichsrat extend from 1867 to 1920. The Diario 
of the Spanish Cortes covers the period between 
1838 and 1918. The Scandinavian countries are 
exceptionally well represented with files of the 
Norwegian Storting documents from 1835 and those 
of the Swedish Riksdagen from 1867. Files of 
British Sessional papers are complete only from 
1919 onward but there are thousands of earlier 
items which extend back to the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Publications of most of the important learned 
societies of the world are available. The Philo- 
sophictal transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don begin with 1665. The academies of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Heidelberz, Vienna, Amsterdam and St. Peters- 
burg are well iek ars Among famous sets of 
research material are: Migne’s Patrologiae. Mansi’s 
Sacrorum conciliorum collectio, the Acta 
Sanctorum and Monumenta Germaniae historica. 

A special collection of interest contains more 
than 3,800 posters of political import. The Revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Middle Europe and the First. and 
Second World Wars are particularly well covered. 


University of Texas Library 


The library of the University of Texas in Austin, 
Tex., embraces 800,000 volumes, besides material 
not reckoned in volumes, such as films, photostats, 
music records, maps, broadsides, manuscripts, etc. 
The library building was completed in 1937 at a 
cost of $2,800,000 and has a capacity of 2,000,000 
volumes. 

The general library and the following special 
collections, with reading rooms and carrels for 
graduate students, are located in the library build- 
ing: archives, bibliography and reference, Latin- 
bound newspapers, rare books, and 
Texiana; also current periodicals, open shelf. 
Teserved books, and business and social science. 


Branch libraries located in other buildings inc 
architecture (4,000), botany and zoology (15,0 0 5 
chemistry and pharmacy (15,500), education Be 
psychology (14,000), engineering (13,000), geologs 
and petroleum production (10,000), law (60,000 » 
school texts and curriculum (32,000). The 
books collection of first and early editions © 
English and American literature contain appro 
imately 30,000 volumes. * 

The resources for the study of American histon 
imclude special collections in the fields of Texaa® 
the South, and Latin America. The Texas Collec 
tion comprises 22,000 volumes, exclusive of 6,56 
volumes of Texas newspapers; it is the largest in‘ i 
istence. The Southern History collection, endow 
by the Littlefield Fund for Southern See 
numbers approximately 25,500 volumes, exclusiw 
of 2,000 volumes of newspapers. The Archit d 
Collection contains approximately 2,730,000 page; 
of manuscript, source materials for the study « 
each of the areas mentioned. For Texas there 2 
the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), the Aust 
Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of many of he 
public men. For the South the’papers of Willia 
Pees Samuel H. Soe Ashbell Smith, and 4 
M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-America Collection (45,000) is strong 
est in its resources for the history and culture « 
Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection he 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library ( 
000) acquired in 1921. It contained also imports 
files of newspapers, and the personal pavers of lea 
ing public men. To it were added the rare books am 
manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; th 
Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of newspapers, at 
the library of the late W. B. Stephens. In ti 
South American field mention must be made of! 
complete collection “of the bibliographical w: 
ings of Jose Toribio Medina of Chile, and 
library of the late Manuel E. Gondra of Asuncioo 


University of Virginia Librarie 


Starting with a collection of 8,598 volum 
assembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, 
the first quarter of last century, the libraries 
the University of Virginia now contain nean 
half a million volumes and more than a millio 
and a half manuscripts. The burning of tt 
Rotunda in 1895 destroyed a considerable part | 
the library contents, but part of the origing 
collection survived, as @id a portion of Jams 
Madison’s Library which had been willed te tl 
University. 

Special collections of significance include 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, a collection of ra 
books in Amerian history and English literatun 
especially streng in Southern Americana; the Elizz 
beth Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections 
Virginia history; the Lomb Optical collection, t# 
Edward L. Stone bocks on the history of printing 
the Sadlier-Black collection of Gothic novels; ti 
Ingram Collection of Poe materials; the Hertz cay 
lection_on the Greek and Latin classis; and ti 
vonp Bassett Moore collection on internation 
aw. ; 

The University Library is one of the princi) 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its mani 
script collections, which began in 1837 with ti 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Hens 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the papé 
of Virginia’s public men, and in economic ax 
business records. Its earliest official archives cow 
tain papers of Madison and Monroe, co-membé 
with Jefferson of the original governing body. 

_The main collections of the University of V7 
ginia are housed in the Alderman Library buildir 
but there are also a dozen or more special dep: i 
mental] libraries including Law, Medicine, Eng 
neering, Astronomy, Chemistry, Fine Arts, Geoldg 
Physics, and Rural Social Economics. Hl 


William L. Clements Library, 


The William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbe 
Mich., is the gift of William L. Clements, induj 
trialist, banker and bibliophile, to the Unive 
of Michigan, the institution from which he 1% 
graduated in 1882 and which he served as r ich 
for 24 years. The Clements ccllection, togeth! 
with the strikingly designed Italian renaissari 
building which houses it, was opened in 1923. 

The initial collections have been expanded 
further gifts from the founder and by the j 
versity, acting through its Board of Regents a 
the Director of the Library, Dr. Randolph || 
Adams. It contains approximately 50,000 volum 
in the Division of Printed Books, 150,000 pi 
in the Manuscript Division, and more than 5, 
printed and manuscript maps in the Map Divis. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily 
tected cases of the Division of Printed Be 
Among the noteworthy items are the 1493 e 
of the Epistola in which Christopher Col 
reports the discovery of the New World, andj 


_+ United States—Libraries; 


dseemiiller geography of 1507 which gaye the 
me “‘America’’ to the two continents. Peter 
artyr’s contemporary accounts of the activities 
f the Spanish Conquistadores are supplemented 
y such works as the first printings of letters 
ent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of voy- 
gers of many nations are present, expanded by 
he stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages 
f the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
y the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
Cllection of the Jesuit Relations. 
The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
cene is marked by a long list of scarce and much 
ought after books led by perhaps the rarest_of 
Hl, Thomas Harict’s Virginia, London, 1588. Not 
Becpind is the redoubtable Captain John Smith’s 
‘Tue Relation, 1608. 
“The collection covers many phases of the de- 
elopment of the Americas, North and South. 
wmong major collections on particular subjects are 
se of books by and about George Washington, 
yaristopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Thomas 
@fferson, the Mathers and the Adamses, John 
Vilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
ore Roosevelt. The Library’s holdings of DeBry’s 
uperb series of voyages, published from 1590 to 
625, are probably without a superior. 
In the Manuscript Division, the Clements Li- 
rary is perhaps strongest in the Revolutiouary 
ericd, although it begins long before and con- 
inues up to the present time. Here are housed 
he headquarters papers of many of the British 
ommanders and leaders during the American 
tevolution, supplemented by papers of the 
triots. Included are such names as Admiral 
ee Clinton, the Earl of Shelburne, Sir Peter 
ren, John Wilkes, Lord George Germdin, Lieu- 
enant General Thomas Gage, Lieutenant General 
Henry Clinton, General Nathaniel Greene and 
gadier General Josiah Harmar, commander 
f the first United States Army. The Hessians em- 
lloyed by the British are represented by the papers 
f oon yon Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse- 
yassel. 
More modern groups within the division are 
he important papers of ‘James G. Birney and 
tev. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
irst senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
ry of war under McKinley; and a collec- 
of the correspondene of Theodore Roosevelt. 


ys 


Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
ical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
uilding, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
uilding, to Howard D. Smith in public building, 
‘George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 
Jes D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 

to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
m Githens in public building, to Sproatt and 


hh of Toronto, Canada, in institutional pe 


Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
st, Jean Louis Pascal 
Landseer Lutyens, 

Haward Van Doren Shaw, 

‘ton Bennett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, Paul Phil- 
1 and Louis Henri Sullivan (posthumous). 
1915; con- 
on Samuel 


e American Rhodes Scholarships, suspended 
in 1939 as a result of the 

were resumed in 1946. Elections were held 
cember 1946 for 


In addition to thé 
hodes Trustees have created 16 additional Scholar- 


suspend: Each 
and an appoint- 
is tenable for two 


Scholarship a candi- 


A male citizen of the United 
ae nineteen and no’ 


Architects’ Awards; Rhodes Scholarships 321 


manuscript 


American Institute of Architects Awards 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


-eandidate’s record in school and college, supple- 


the time of en-- 


The Map Division parallels the book and the 
E collections, supplementing and 
strengthening them. Maps from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century illustrate vividly the course 
of American history. The division is particularly 
strong in its holding of maps printed within the 
present boundaries of the United States before 
1800 and in its series of manuscript maps, many 
of which came with the papers of Clinton, Gage, 
eeone. Harmar, Shelburne and Loammi Bald- 
in. 


Yale University Libraries 


The total number of volumes in the several li- 

braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 3,400,000. The annual accessions exceed 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,500,000 volumes. 
_ The Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
history (including Latin American), and economics, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
odical, and pamphlet material. Particular mention 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; the 
William S. Mason collection of Benjamin Franklin; 
the Henry R. Wagner collections of British and 
Irish economic and political tracts and works in 
the Latin American field; the Henry M. Dexter 
library of Congregational history; the Ezra Stiles 
manuscript diaries and itineraries; the Jonathan 
Edwards manuscripts; the Webb family manu- 
scripts; and the Baldwin papers; the Edward M. 
House collection of papers dealing with American 
policy during the World War (1914-1918) and the 
Peace Conference; the von Faber du Faur collec- 
tion of German literature; the William A. Speck 
collection of Goetheana; and the William Robert- 
son Coe collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are the 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Japanese .and 
Chinese collections; and the library of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society on deposit in the Sterling 
Memorial Library. 


to Paul Manship in _ sculpture; 
Mathews in acs to John Singer Sargent in 
ainting; to Dr. j 

bee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in 
painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
ture; Frederick Law Olmsted 1 
architecture; to James Henry Breasted in litera- 
ture pertaining to the Fine Arts; to Robert Ed- 
mond Jones in design for the theatre, to Carl 
Milles in sculpture and to John Taylor Arms in 


etching. 


trance; (c) Above sophomore standing in som. 
recognized degree granting university or college 
in the United States. For War Service Scholarships 
a candidate must be (a) A male citizen of the 
United States; (b) Over nineteen and not over 
thirty-two years of age at the time of entrance, 
(c) Above freshman standing in some recognized 
degree granting university or college in the United 
States. For War Service Scholarships marriage is 
not a bar. 

Candidates may apply either from the State 
in which they have their ordinary private domicile, 
home, or resdence, or from the State in which 
they have received at least two years (one year ul 


for War Service candidates) of their college edu- i 


cation, Selections are made on the. basis of the 


mented by reference of persons who know him ‘ 
mass by a personal interview with the Committee e 


of Selection. ; ¥ 
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EDUCATION 


American Colleges and Universities 


‘ 


the regular courses leading to degrees. The dat: 
are from questionnaires returned by the institu 
tions in the year 1946. The abbreviations follow 
ing the names of the colleges indicated: C., co-eduiy 
cational; E., has extensicn courses; N., 
only; S.. summer school: W., women only, 
leges marked (*) are land grant-colleges. 


Source: This list is based cn the 1945-46 Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States. Office of 
Educatione The number of students is of those 
studying for degrees and does net include thosé 
taking extension courses or casual courses in the 
summer schools. The number or teachers is for ' 


eS p Year . of 
5 et Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std@’s |Tchrs: 
Abilene Christian (C., B., 8.) -. Abilene, Tex......... 1906 |Don H. Morris.......-. 1,433 
Adelphi (C.) 8.) 2c... -..2 _..)|Garden City, N. Y...| 1896 |Paul D. Eddy........-- 1,200 
y 
Adrian (C., S)..... - .jAdrian, Mich........ 1845 |S. J. Harrison...... +... 211 
A Be icon! ae “35 SS aE ae at Decatur, Ga. a 1889 |James R. McCain...... 551 
ech .|College tation, 76 i 
“Agricultural, Sige & Nor- = £4 “a = ee ETS et sic 
ie. Keine, Blut, Ark. ce. 6 1873 |Lawrence A. Dayis. .... 504 
 #Agric. & Tech. (C., he, _N.)...|Greensboro, No. Car..| 1891 |Ferdinand D. Bluford 949 
: Akron, Univ.-of (C.,'S.): 22. f 222 Akron 4, Ohio........| 1870 |Hezzleton E. Simmons 4,828 
Ala. Poly. Inst? (C., ‘E., rg _:;-»|Auburn, Ala. ........ 1872 |Luther N. Dunean...... 154 
abana, Univ. of G, , &)...-) University, Ala.....:. 1831 |Raymond R. Paty....-. 844 
Alaska, Un. ie) AN College, Alaska....... 1922 |Charles E. Bunnell. .... 146 
Albany State (C., : ae N.)..-v.2 )Albany, Gas. oers5 2: 1903 |Aaron Brown...-...... 327 
Albertus Magnus’ Ow. B.S) New Haven, Conn 1925 |Sister Mary Boyle...... 160 
see (CON 5 Sse aaa Albion, Mich......... 1835 |William W. Whitehouse. 800 
ite ight (C., 8.). Gok tis Reading, Pa......... 1856 |Harry V. Masters...... 299 
leorn Ag. ’& Mech. (C., S., N.).|Aleorn, Miss......... 1887 .| William H,. Pipes 265 
Alderson-Broaddus (C., E., 8. 5.) ...| Philippe, "W. Va...:-. 1871 “John W. Elliott... ..... 174 
aise Uniy. et By, S23... ...|/Alfred, W 35 lL Aioks 1836 |J. Edward Walters 528 
poheny (OBIS E73 SEES <1. 1|Meadville, Pa. 1815 |John R. Schultz.......- 750 
| Allen U miv (Ci, ’H.,S., Ny). -|Columbia, So. Car. . 1870 |Samuel R. Higgins... |. - 1,100 
: ST) Ree ee Alma-Mich... 2... /.. 1886 |Roy W. Hamilton: ..... "400 
: American Tufernations} (c., 8). -/Springneld 9, Mass. “*| 1885 }William Gellermann. - . | 781 
2 ES Univ. (C aon 1893 |Paul F. Douglass... .... 1,349 
sol aes can On. of Beirut (c., 8): “|eelrut, a Rep. 1866 |Bayard Dodge. 807 
: American Un. of Cairo (C., Cairo, Egypt......... TOR lesa neh (ks fare. 134 
% gmherst Merete t,t. kis .....|Atmherst, Mass... 1821 |Charles W. Cole........ 1,200 
¢ Anderson (C., Si cad. Pec. Maca pNderson Bader: Sah a0 1917 |John Morrison. ........ "500 
it Aotioch eo: Beanie eae. k Yellow Springs, Ohio..| 1853 |Algo D. Henderson. .... 801 
Et | re ae 6, ies Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 1923 |Arthur F. Bukowski. ae 206 
’ oy eae S B.; di Te Vom ori paps ered ae 88: red Atkinson........ 4,100 
oy eo Ae & Meen. (C. de ; eae AN i ise Mari: Recher ean wh s: 500 
=) st (C _|Little Rock, Ark. 1884 |T: ail 
3 _ Arkansas State (C., it. oe. ‘|Jonesboro, ATK....... 1910 William 4. Bee ace so 
Jn ees, He OF of (Cc. yey Sh ) ....|Fayetteville, Ark. .... LGA 4 5s athe yt ig & 3 S12 
Armstrong (C.. E., 8). "Berkeley, Calif... 1)! 1918 |J. Byan Armstrong... |: "200 
met ey ee 8)... eter es Witmiore, p< re | 13 Zackary 7 Johnson ey 572 
ee etay. oes ke AB enG, OO". 's, BS i. aymon _ Bix 
pee Cell, oe eae eae Wrorenater G, 1 Mass. 1917 Rev. Wilfrid siteall 33 750 
Athenee intveraiy Bystein’ we a 2.. old BS22 YR RG INSYTOR. isis ot Seas 300 
Vv ,8., N.) tlanta, Ga.......... 1865 |Rufus R. C 
ee C PARE uP Adeycr cw b. .|Atlanta, Ga.......... 1869 James P Reonien a ae 480 
Mor UREIS EN). oes cae sand Atlanta, Gace vsucs os 1867 |Benjamin E. Mays. .... 306 
Boh. of Soo, Work (C (GC. 8..Nj2)|Atlanta) Ga... 2721 1920 |F. B. Washington... ... 202 
ENO IRRRIRGRS Eg noe easy tO pct mst Be - 
. n musburg ane ¢ ici paceabere fer, Mass...] 1882 |G. Eric Jones...,....... 235 
Pee tomunanye (CO. S,). 2... 2). my. cent Minneapolis, Minn 1869 |Bernhard Ch 
Augustana (C18). 0 Sioux Falls, | | 186 pth pee BR 
’ Augustana Coltgs & Fy ‘hieokdgicat Tess s, So. Dak..| 1860 |L. M. Stavig........... 556 
} r oc UNSC IR: | ORS 186 3 
Aurora (Cs Boece Aurora, ‘Tl..’..... 22. 1393 Precaers Fe Sterna al 
i PRUE CO Bie ak nee vee ee oes Sherman, Tex........ 1849 |William B. Guerrant.. -- 170 
: Baber Univ (CB) ce Baldwin, Kan... 1858 [Nelson P.Horn......! 1] 345} 
: Barat Eee or the vestige » Ohio......'....| 1845, | Louis C. Wright....:... 1,217 
BD... ‘ Lake Forest, Ill...... 1904 |Rev. M 
Bpeper-Sootia (| (W., B., N.) ‘-\Bonpora No Oak: || tea? tie acces Sees Poet are 
Derik ( yo es 2. GG et cay Wiwihnviere. 3 1860 Serker H. Gray....... 260 
Barry (W 3) reece {New Work, Ne Yj afi. 8 1889 |V.C. Giiderdiee ys oe ds 1,200) 
Barry (Wo 8)... see ee. Miami, Fla.,........ 1940 |Rev. Mother Gerald, "21 
Baylor Univ. ( C. : ii, Seno .|Lewiston, Me........ 1864 |Charles F. Phillips 80 
Baylor Ua ¥: sf 3. Sg ae WOO: "TX. eee ines 845 |Patrick M, Neff........ 3 7 
Baer ae oe Este Jenkintown, Pa... ..: 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler. ._ | | 338 
ede a ae ieee oO Jackson, Miss... .. >. . 894 |G. T. Gillespie... 01.1! 378 
‘ 7 ONC eae Beloit, Wis........... 1846 |Carey Croneis.......... 635 
pecettct Ce ee By ) ‘|Columbia, So. Car,.) | 1870 |J. A. Bacoats. |. |. ORE 50 
. Sty) eee Greensboro, No. Car..| 1873 |David D. Jones.’ 12.) /: ies 
Boron (GB) e200 Bennington, Vt... ... 1932 |Lewis W. Jones. ....... 308 
“4 Bee tle: IBGrea RCH, 85.0 emilee 1855 |Francis S. Hutchins... | 843 
Beaste SANT oe a Mount Berry, Ga.. 1902 |James A. Lindsay 492 
Bee Gy cee Forsyth, Ga... ...... 1849 |C. L. Mcginty,......... 232 
: BEA (SB) ee ey Lindsborg, Kan. |... 1881 |Emory Lindquist... |: 
a Bethany-Peitel (G, acy 2-2 Sein’ Oreaa >">) ae leone ime ‘et 
| athe! (e. B BD). odo oesee No. Newton, Kan. .._| 1893 Hampad G. waco an... “300 
BG Bo a cantar cars .|McKenzie, Tenn. 842 |Roy N. Baker ay ee 
Be ae ee (SS ND. . Dayzone Beach, Fla. -| 1904 Wil, Hi, Hale (Adm. DB). 300 
: Beco eaSouthern (E: 8). af pease nan’ at aes a St nese R Beuaee Bert Seo 
BRR ca asta c Bla | Hes Uieph fe 5s 
Pi a ai aaihine Blue Mountain, Miss..| 1873 |Lawrence T. Lowrey... | alt 
8 Bluffion (C,.8.)..02. 000.2: ‘1! |Bluftton, Ohio 900 gn eee Phere eet 
Bob Janes (C;. BE. PY Bion atone Cleveland, Tenn... |... 927 Boe Jones, Jr. (het isa 
RED ay Chestnut Hill 67.Mass.| 1803 [William i: Ketones... 7| Zsa], 


nats SBA" 
~ Location Organ| Governing Official 


.|Boston 16, Beas Daniel L. Marsh 
Brunswick, Me.. Kenneth C. M, Sills. . |: 


Frank J. Prout......... 
a “PEeorie, TT aie eso peepee rudup he 
Bee Bharata tals) o! = arse .a 9's SRR ACURNU LUC, GBs cote 5 osiah Crudup......... 
s. Sioux City 17, wis Sister Jean Marley. 2 
42 eet Teas Bridgewater, Va...... Paul H. Bowman. . a 
erovo, Utahiat. 7. 03 Howard S. McDonald... 
[= 20 ne eee »....} Brooklyn 10, N. Y..:. Harry D. Gideonse. .... 
oat We Sea ee = “ ‘ Henry M. Wriston...... 
= Malte sree ryn Mawr, Pa...... Katherine E. 
poknelt Univ. (C. Tete aaa Lewisburg, Pa....... Herbert SP eoeenae ‘ 
PaipewIBtA CC, (S.J... o=5 sede Storm Lake, Iowa. ... Henry Olson........... 
i Buffalo 14, N. Y..... Samuel Capen (Chan.).. 
ls apts cS Ciataias AP ee i Se I. Jackson, Jr 
Pasadena, Calif... __. Ie % DuBrik 
nite Seb led fairs Co ee ee uBrid: 
alifornia, Un. of (C., E;, 8.)...j/Berkeley, Calif... .... 868 |Robert G. ride, 
Los Angeles Campus.......... Los Angeles, Calif... . Robert G. Sproul 
BREE UGHINIDNISOR, 4.8... orc wv Lacs Fo = wo: - Es EERE > ee ie, Robert G. Sproul 
.|Grand Rapids, Mich. . Henry Schultze... 
Buffalo 8, N. Y...... Timothy J. Cough 
Danville, Ind. . oe Edgar C. Cummings 
: Columbus 9, Oh J Harold L. Yochum.. 
2) Re ee ee ... Northfield, Minn. e Laurence McK. Goul 
Robert E. Doherty . ; 
Emmet Riley.....:..-. 
G. T. Vander Lugt..... 
James T. Warren....... 
Erland Nelson......... 
AP Clarence J; Pike....:..: 
Cleveland 6, Ohio.... William Wickenden..... 
.|Salisbury, No. Car... . 51 |Alvin R. Keppel........ 
, 8.) Guthrie, Okla........ Mother M. R. Vessels... 
tholic Un. ee ‘America (C., 8.).. in; oD Ao Patrick J. McCormick... 


dar Crest (W.).........-....../AHentown, Pa........ | MLOOFE Ds. /76t ish 
i t Ira D. Vayhinger....... 


g0e J.. Miokle. . -..:,. 4% 
Gerrit T. Vander Lugt. . 
Mendal B. Miller....... 
Harry S. DeVore....... 
James H. Hewlett...... 
Pe George N. Reeves 
.|Charleston, So. Car... George D. Grice. 
Chattanooga, Tenn... David A. Lockmille 
Philadelphia 18, Pa... Sister Maria Kostka. 
Chicago 37, Il....... 2 |R. M. Hutchins (Cha) 
en Aymer J. Hamilton - 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio... one. Walters... -. 
Charleston, So. Car... Gen. C. 2 . 
EE 5. 2.der ote aie Oe oe New York, N. Y..... Harry N. Wright......- 
5 2 Orangeburg, Y t J.J. Seabrook... ..5.:.++ 
Sister Mary Ambrose... 


CUNARD iho: cu hictasia- wa vl REG 2 
‘kson Coll. Or Lech. (8)... :;. : John A, Ross, Jr....... 
ome E,. Wilson Lyon 


2 a ee See Bowling. Green, Ohio. . 


PINQNE.(@- 619). x5 dye ve = ee Claremont, Calif. ....| 1925 |E. Wilson Lyon........ 
*k (see Atlanta Un. System) 
k University (C.).... ..)Worcester 3, Mass... Howard Jefferson,...... 


Clemson, So. Car..... 1893 |Robert F. Poole....... 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa,..} 1881 |Byron S. Hollinshead.. . 
Hartsville, So. Car... . Donald C. Agnew...... 
Waterville, Me......- Julius 8. Bixler......... 
Hamilton, N.Y....... Everett N. Case........ 


Geneva, N. _ Bo i ae 1822 |John M. Potter.......- 
Geneva, N. Y.......- 1908 |John M. Potter... d via bret otal ae 
ee Oe Oe ee Colo. Sprin 4 Colo. __| 1874 }Thurston J. Davis. : 

i y=. #Golden, Colo....,..-., Ben H. Parker.... 


a as eee A Roy M. Green 
i Ce i E. H, Bader. 
aa Robert L. Stear 
CW este Pu 4 eS M. F. Whittaker. sae 
in. (part C., B., 8.) Nes wie Erenk D. Fackenthal. . . 
cordia (C., = Anes 2 epee Saya POWs see sees 4 
cordia Theo. Seminary....... S ...| 1846 Rosemary Park (Deati.. 
Copege a oon = S53” B. Bates, Cont. Lica : ‘Albert N. Jorgensen. 
Spartanbuee. So. ee ee Ling arena: ee 
r i 
fount.’ ay Russell D. Cole. 
5 Ok eee TRS tes acy, Edmund E. Day ee 
: HG Reeser diate: 
; ,M fs alker eDona 
ean: Pepeas, Ten: : Edwin S. Preston....... 


Su rotate e Se 
568 §.)....]Mitchell, So. DOA oe Joseph H. Edge.....-.. 


Blair, Nebr........-- R. E. Morton......---- 
Brownwood, Tex..... R Mrs. re Ww: Hie. Ci aces 
Hanover, New Hamp. es 


; Denver; Colot amy 7 1 
aes 98 |Comerfor' o 
Cnkesgo. 7: ; 18 Clyde E. Wiidman....- *, 


oN: Greencastle, Tide 
ihe College, 1,417; eeunaee College (for undergraduate women), 710; the Graduate School, (for 


vB cl Be Nona College, College of Pharmacy and New York Post Graduate. 
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Name Location 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C., 8.)... .|Detroit 26, Mich. Brine 
Detroit; Un. of (Ci, 8.) ...2.6--%- Detroit 21, Mich... -- 
MAGKINBOUNC))\..s . .kscem be eels 2 = Garlisie (Pasco. ia. 
Dillard Univ. (COM ee eee New Orleans 19, La.. 
MORO MG rH). ou ae Hae ow tee we Crete, Nebr. 


Dominican Wwe 

Drake Divonite ¢e’, ae: 

Drew University (C., S.). 

Drexel Inst. pe Tech. (C., S.).... 

Dropsie (C., 8.) 

Drury (C., 8.) 

Dubuque, Univ. of (C. 

Duchesne (W.),.....-- 
Duke University (C., 5 

aa College of “Holy Cross 


< 
Edgewood (W., E., S.). 
Blizabethtown (C., E., er tetas 


Emmanuel (W.., - 
Emmanuel Deter ee 8.).. 
Emory and Henry (C., 8S.) 
Emory Univ. (part C.,S.)...-... 
Emporia, College OCIS): 2as9 
Erskine (C., 8.) 


PIRES te oven 5s 5 E 


Hyansville (C., 8.) 00. cca we Se 
SENN ON Wt) ci oie ave ese ins now my bo 
Ferris Institute oF 1 CH a 
Findlay (C., E., Coat Pa ee 
Fisk University. Meas. Neb ees a, 
Flora Macdonald (W.) 
Florida Agricultural and } 
Cal (Gy, BH. 'S., N.).... 
Florida Southern (C., S.).. 
Boric, a College for 


echani- 


(pai 8. 
appeidas Un. of (part C., E., S.). 
Fontbonne (see St. Louis Un!) 
Fordham Univ. (part C., E., S8.). 
Fort Hays Kan. St. {C., ea BES. 
*For Valley State (C.,S., N.).... 
POAT MICO) is oe pnd vs 4 vee 
Fresno State (C., S.)............ 
Friends Univ. (C., S35: By. as 
Furman Uniy. (C.,8.).......... 
RTI BUGGED UO.) 5 6 srats sofa ees ERG 
ESV Nt., 3D., Scien Sat ds cide ot 
George Pepperdine (C., S.)..- | 
Geo. Washington Un. {C. , B.S8.). 
George Williams (C., S.) 
Georgetown (C., 8S.) 
Georgetown Ualvereite Sapte iaekt ts, 
Ga. Center, Un. System of 8.) 
Georgia Sch. of oe (Rh: | 
*Georgia State (C., E., S., ao c 
Ga. St. Coll. for Wigntc (E., 
Georgia State Woman's (S.) 
*Georgia, Univ. of (C 
Georgian Court (W. 
Hee ibe A (C., 8.) 


x, aide OM des, oe 
Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions (C., 8. 


neensHoro (Waynes ews ey ee G4 
Greenville (C., S.)).. 0. 8 ie ee bc 
AGEMENT eile kis Ceunwicas 
rove Cioy (C., SB.) howe ae acs a 
Guilford (C., 8). 


Gustavus Adolphus (C., S,).. 2/2: 
Hamilton (S.)........ a 
Hamlin University (C., S.)...... 
Hampden-Sydney....,......... 
*Hampton Inst. (C., S., N,). 
Blavoverk(C.). . sheen ee 


eee Se Un, (C., E.,.S:). 
Harding (C., 8. 

Hartwick (C., E, 8)... .. 
Harvard Uniy, (part (ee 
Blastings (C.S.)), oils ee ee 
Haverford (8.). Be carte aves 
*Hawaii, Univ. oe ts E 
Heidelberg an 
Hendrix (C., 

High Point iG. ‘is 8) 
Hillsdale AE 
Hiram ( $.). 

Hobart el Goyekes of the Seneeai 
Hofstra (C., 


San Rafael, Calif... 


‘|Des. Moines, Iowa. 


Madison, Mo Dia sate 
Philadelphia, Pa... ... 
Philadelphia. Pa...... 
Springfield, Mo.. : 
Dubuque, Iowa. ..... 
Omaha 3, Nebr... ...- 

Durham, No. Car... 


Washington 8, D.C.. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa.... 
Buttalo Ap IN Y ows 


‘|Richmond, Ind....-.. 


-|Wollaston 70, Mass... 
_|Portales, N-Mex..... 


Madison, Wisc... . - was 


Elmhurst, ill.. 2.2... 
Elmira, N.-Y.... 2. - 

Elon College, No. Car. 
Boston, Mass........ 
Boston 15, Mass... .. 
_|Berrien Spgs., Mich... 
Emory, Va 
Emory Uniy., Ga..... 
Emporia, Kan... ..... 
Due Nha ge GAR .vs 


Evansville, Ind. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. - - 
Big Rapids, Mich... .. 
Findlay, Ohio........ 
Nashville, Tenn...... 
Red Springs, No. Car. 


Tallahassee, Fla...... 


.|Lakeland, Fla........ 
D 
Tallahassee, Fla... ... 


'Gainesville, Fla... . .. 


.| New —— po, uN. 


FUR Ya Seas fier ee 


“|Valdosta, Ga. 


Fort Valley, oe 
Franklin, Ind........ 


“|Wichita 12, Kan. |||! 
Greenville, aS Car. <a 


Washin 
Beaver oe D pass 


Los Angeles 4d. Cai. 
Washington 6, a 
Chicago 15, ti Skeet 
Georgetown, Ky... .. 
Washington, D.C... 
Atlanta 3, Ga........ 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 
Tndustrial Coll, Ga.. 
Milledgeville, Gar soe 


ite Plains, N.Y... 


Boston, Mass........ 
Goshen, Ind, ........ 
Baltimore 18, Md... . 
Grambling, La....... 
Greensboro, No. Car.. 
Greenville, Ill........ 
Grinnell, eek 
Grove Ci ty, 


.,.|Oneonta, N. Y 
.|Cambridge 38, Mass. . 


notte 10, 


Guilford Son: 


Hampden-Sydney, Va, 
.|Hampton, Va:....... 
Hanover, Ind........ 
Abilene, Tex. 2.6.0.0. 
Searcy, Ark 


Hastings, Nebr....... 
Haverford, Cy jane 


Giram, Ohio.... 


Hempstead, N. Y.... 


1891 


; ~ re, 
United States—Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Official 
L. M. MeKnight (Act. 
Dir 


William W. Edel. .....-. 
Alpert: W. Dent. =>... 
Bryant Drake, ...0..-%. 
Sister Mary Thomas.... 
Henry G. Harmon. 
Arlo A. Brown... 
James Creese... .. 2... 
Abraham A. Neuman 


Mother Helen Casey. sc 
Robert L. Flowers......- 


Sister Mary Frederick... 
Rev. Francis P. Smith... 
SinteriGrace~ 5. So-fon as 
‘Thomas E. Jones....... 
FE EUCR sa. carter 
Samuel Young......... 
Floyd D. Golden....... 
Sister Mary Hope...... 
Charles A. Baugher..... 
Timothy Lehmann..... 
Woe A. Poth ace a 
Leon E. Smith....... 2: 
Boyiston Green... ..... 
Sister Teresa Patricia. .. 
Alvin W. Johnson...... 
Foye G. Gibson. .:-.... 
a. C: White. ages ue 


GC. A. Morey (Act.) 
Thomas E. Jones. . 7 
Henry G. Bedinger..... 


William H: Gray....... 
Ludd M. Spivey........ 


Doak S. Campbell. ..... 
ROSS. Tigert> ies. ost. 


Rey. Robt. I. Gannon... 
ee D. Wooster..... 


Ve Trou eo ae ree 
Wilam G eNCEr if. os. 
TEptune A. Distler, |. 


Frank W. Thomas...... 
Charles Reagan (Act)... 
John L, Plyler....5)... 
Percival Hall........... 
M. M. Pearoe: oF. 27%. ®: 
Hugh M. Tiner........ 
Cloyd H. Marvin....... 
ee Cc. Coffman 
Patten ‘C. Gorman... 

G. M. Sparks (Dir.). 
Blake R. Van Leer...... 
Benjamin F, Hubert... . 
Gry ae Wess) ee 
Frank R, Reade.. : 
Harmon W. Caldwell. . | 
Mother Mary John..... 
Henry W. A. Hanon... 
Francis E. Corkery. . 
Mother M. Aloysia 


T. Leonard Lewis...... 
Ernest E. Miller........ 
David * Robertson . 

R. W. ee 


Samuel N Stevens 
Weir C. Ketler 


Fol, Sedenan 
D! ridgman..... 
Rh ibert_G. Parker, Jr... . 
R. N. Richardson 


Henry J. Arnold... || || 


_|James Bryant Conant... 


William M. He ae 
Gre; cs M. Sinclair 


Ne ©, Matners i... 
Pes i Ty ‘BUS 5c ae 
vey Larne’. 


(Joyn C. Adams. . 


= 


i. a a w 
a iS 
_= i 
iz 5 ee i ee 
ob ma bieen ita fir ats \ 
SS a A 


tence 


ears > 2 hale ee ene Sita daas 
Wer evet sesh D kids Do eaneo bees ~Peratir pb lena veinen eee E —— 


-_ 


—-@ i fitesei 


ae 


ee ha 0 kk 


aos 


™~e 


“ BIT 
Bet College, Va... 
Worcester 3. aSS.... 


a 
4 2 ie a Washington, D = 
mboldt State C. &) Riba tomie¢ Arcata, Calif. . bs 
meer US ORS © RR aE New York 21, N.Y... 
tingdon (Wis SO ccceaece st: Montgomery 6, Ala... 
eee Che AS Reet ens Huntington, Ind 
PICS Gi, fh)... sda 2 Huron, So. Dak. 
jaho, Coll. of (C.. PL ye ae ee Caldwell, idaho 
aho, Un. of (C., E., 8:)......- Moscow, Idaho....... ‘ 
OT ee SS As eae Jacksonville, Ill 
ois Inst. of Tech. (C., S.)..:.|Chicago, Il 
‘linois, Un. of (C., E., 8.) Urbana, Ill. 


Immaculata, Pa. 
5 hse Angeles 27, Calif. . 
: San Antonio 2, Texas. 
diana Central (C., Be ee as Indianapolis, tnd 
ndiana Technical Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


na Univ. (C., E., S.)......-. eye a “and Indi- 


wa State College of Agri. 
as Arts (C., E., 8.) 
wa, State Un. ot ( 
we Wesleyan (C., 
oe Institute &'School for 


Iowa ‘City, Iowa 


New York, N..Y...+ 
Istanbul, Tur 


: econ (Ga 
vis Christian Fa, 


Siloam Springs, Ark.. 


#4 Carroll Un. (part C., S.)....|Cleveland, Ohio 


8 Cat etn Un. (part Ce 8).- Baltimore IS iMG) sy 
; Charlotte 2, No. Car.. 


mn C. Smith Univ. 


VS ET > ee >..|/Marion, Al 
niata (C., 1) les ote re 
nsas City, Un. of (C., aero 


puacky State (C., E., S., N. 
St. Coll. of Agric. & 


'|Bristol, Tenn. 


Galesburg, Ill 
Knoxville, Tenn 


Easton, i 
LaGrang 


Lake Forest, Ill 
Jackson, Tenn 


Greenwood, So. Car... 


Jackson, Tenn 
.|Langston, Okla 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Arlington, Calif 
La Verne, og 
Appleton 


Harrogate, Tenn 
_|Jefferson City, Mo. . 
In Univ., Pa. 


Un. of (( 
stile Inst. (C.) 
pation bee tide 


‘|Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 
.. {Stephen Duggan 


""|University Pk., Iowa.. 


Highland Falls, N. Y.. 


Highl'd Bark 3, Mich.. 
Pa... 


. Bytes as" oy s 
States—Edu cation—Senior Colleges 


TN 
Governing Official 


1842 |Bessie C. R: 
1843 andolph 


William J. Healy 


E. E. Oberholtzer 
Harwell G. Davis. 


George N. Shuster 
Hubert Searcy 


George F. McDougall... 
William W. Hall, Jr.... 


H. Gary Hudson 

Henry T. Heald 

George D. Stoddard.... 
William E, Shaw 
Francis J. Furey 

Sister M. Eucharia 
Sister M. Columkille.... 
I. Lynd Esch 

Archie T. Keene 


Charles E. Friley. 
Virgil M. Hancher 
Stanley B. Niles.. 


Floyd H. Black 


C. Washington 
William §,. Allen 22,5725 


Thomas J. Donnelly. 
Isaiah Bowman 


Paul L. Thompson.. 
Clarence R. Decker. 
Rufus B. Atwood. : 


Milton S, Eisenhower. 

D. W. Malott (Chan.).. 
Herbert J. Root 

George A. Bowman 

Herman L, Donovan.... 

Paul 8. Powell. ..»...... 

Gordon eM sayeee 


. Cantrell. 
GC. J. Adamee (Dean) . 
William L, Imes........ 
Sister M. Aquinas (D.).. 
Ralph C. Hutchison.... 
HE: 2 Sager 


E, A. 

Richard E. Womack. 
John M, Rast 

Deans S. Yarbrough.... 
G. L. Harrison... . 

Bro. Emilian.. 

LB Rasmussen 

C. Ernest Davis.. 
Nathan M, Pusey . 


Morgan S. Odell 
Robert C. Cranberry.. 
Stewart W. MoClelland. 
Sherman D. Scruggs. 
Horace M. Bond 


M. J. Martin 
Sister ta (Dean). 
‘Kdgar Gedbold 


R. W. BE. Jones... ...+.. 
Claybrook Comingnat 
Bertram Doyle (Dean). 
William B. Hatcher..... 
F. W. Stamm (Act.). 
Kenneth R. Fox 
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"e 
: Year 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
Loyola (part C., E., 8.)...+-.+-- Baltimore 10, Md. 1852 |Rev. Edward B. Bunn. . 
+ Loyola Univ. (B., sg). ..|Los Angeles 45, Calif..| 1865 |Rev. Edward Whelan... 
Loyola Univ. (C., E., s.): Chicago 26, Ill....... 1909 |Rev. James Hussey..-..- 
West Baden Un. (C; yoz W. Baden Spgs., Ind..} 1934 |S. E. Dollard (Dean).. 
Loyola Univ. (part C., 8.) New Orleans, La. .... 1912 |Thomas J. Shields...... 
Luther (C as are ..|Decorah, Iowa...-..- 1861. }On Joey Preuss < es. ayer 
F foret eral (C., 8.) ..|Lynehburg, Va... .- - 1903 |Riley B. Montgomery 
acalester (C., S.) Soe + oe Stee eel > Maipma Se a3 1885 |Charles J. Turck........ 
MacMurray (W., S.)...--.------ Jacksonville, Ill......| 1846 |C. P. McClelland....... 
Madison (C., S.).%....-. 2. ee eee Madison Coll., Tenn..| 1904 |Thomas W. Steen....-.. 
*Maine, Uniy,. or (S., Be, Ree >. \OvOng; Meike cee 1865 |Arthur A, Hauck...-.... 
Manchester Cia ih RR ee, Bote No. Manchester, 2 1895 |V. F. Schwalm.......-- 
Manhattan ( art G., Bi). He e3 New York 63, N. .| 1853 {Brother B. Thomas..... 
Manhattanvill a) Coll. ot the Sacred 
PROMEEC Sivas ss etree oe Boer New York, N. Y.....-. 1841 |Mother Eleanor. ......-. 
Marian (W., 33 ie aes Op ee ee | Indianapolis 44, {nd..| 1937 |Mother M. Clarissa 
Marietta (Ce 3 Ye UES A iar Marietta, Ohio....... 1835 |William A. Shimer. . 
EMR TERIGIS (OS), foc tc ce ved ee oo Marion, Ind. .......- 1920 |Wm. F. McConn 
|, Marquette Univ. £6), Sadist Sees Milwaukee 3, Wis... .|. 1881 [V. Rev. Peter Brook 
Marshall (C., SL. sitet atte * |Huntington 1, W. Va..| 1837 |John D. Williams.:..... 
Mary Balen’ CW abel Goes oh tt Staunton, Va.......- 1842. |Martha Grafton eeey 
Mary Hardin-Baylor (We, E., 8.);|Belton; ‘Tex... a Gordon G, Singleton.... 
Mary Manse (W., E.,,.S.). Toledo 10, Ohio Sister Kaley......<. 55.02: 
Mary Washington (see Va, “Un. of) 
Marycrest (see St. Ambrose) .... 
Maryerove (W.,S.)........ Detroit 21, Mich. .... 1910 |Sister M. Honora......- 
Maryland (W.),...........- Lutherville, Md...... 1853 |W. H. Moore, III...... 


oe *Maryland, Un. of (C., E., 8). ‘|College Park, Balti- 


more, Md 2-4 Shar 1807 |Harry C. Byrd........- 
Marylhurst (W., E., S.). _|Marylhurst, Ore... .-. 1930 |Sister M. Augusta...... 
Marymount (Ww. oe. ae oe Salina; Kan.) o<. 74 hss 1922 |Rev. Mother Chrysoston. 
- Marymount (W.)......-......-- Tarrytown, NEY ete 1907 |Mother M. Therese..... 
Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.} 
i Maryville (C.). 25. a. ack .|Maryville, Tenn Bah aes 1819 |Ralph Waldo Lloyd..... 
53 Mary wood QUE E.. Bai Senet Scranton 9, Pa. ...... 1915 [Sister M. Sylvia........ 
. *Mass. Inst. of Tech. (C.,8.)..... Cambridge’ 39, Mass. .| 1861 |Karl T. Compton...... 
*Mass. State Cr ee 8.) v=. Le Amherst; Mass... ... 2k 1863°}Hugh P. Baker......... 
McKendree (C., a ee Lebanon, Il. .......- 1828 aril C. Bracy.........: 
MeMurry (C., it, RA: CERO bi Abilene, Texas....... 1921 |Harold G. Cooke....... 
fi MePherson (G., Ss.) ....|MePherson, Kan... .. 1887 |Woodford.W. Peters 
: Mercer Univ. (C., i oh aR 26 Miaton, Gs... (ai.2e2., 1833 |Spright Dowell......... 
; Mercy (W., Sibiate so siws Smee Detroit 19, Mich.. 1941 |Sister M. Patricia. ..... 
5 Mercyhurst (W., S.)......- oh aiparid, SPN Pe fae 1926 |Mother M. Borgia Spee 
zm miereaith (W.,:S.). 25 lke es Raleigh, No. Car... .. 1891 |Carlyle Campbell. . 
ha Beiam, sed of a we ea a ised Coral Gables 34, Fla. .| 1926 Bowman K. Ashes 38 
- iv xford, est H. ig 
y Michigan College e Mining and|* a "i \ cit sega 
* GIO? (ISS Ss.) 5. < Soe ahh ogee oughton, Mich. Grover C. Dillman. 
i *Mich. State (C.,'E., 8.) East Lansing Mic! John A. annahe . : 
\ Mich,, Un. of (C’, E'S.) Ann Arbor, Mich x Alexander Ruthven. 
: Middlebury (C., Syn .|Middiebury, } Samuel 8. Stratton. 
; Middlesex Univ. (C. Waltham MASS. . (SOS! on ne Ce) Bere ae 
4 Midland (C,, E., 8.)............|Eremont, Nebr.......| 1887 |W. P. Hieronymus...... 
a aes (Ol B.S. N.) sede ae ey Birmingham 8, Ala. ..} 1902 |W. Pen ¢x Lace tice 
ART 0) ae See SaaS Milligan Coll., Tenn..| 1881 Virgil E. Hilotto: woe 
pais (part ©., 8.) 0.2523. 050. ‘!/Oakland, Calif. ......} 1852 |Lynn T. White, Jr..-,.- 
Raicana (G), 9.)\..1. Accs nach secs Jackson, Miss eAe,S |: 1892 {Mud Smith. 6.2.54. 
Eitwadkbs- Downer (wo). 0): ea kg eee ee Ngee 
A) Fat Sees e Boley 
ee «Metallurgy a noo é4 5 ucia R. Briggs. ....... 
r n Me Se a et 
inns Un. of (C., °8) PEMA Minneapolis 14, Minn.| 1851 |James L. 
haiasriearals, Coll. wi, B., 8.)...|Dallas, Penn... 2... 1923 |Sister sens ecuaae a 
Mission House RG SE Wide Ba ‘|Plymouth, Wis....... 1862 |Paul Grosshuesch...... 
Mississippi (C., S.)... .. 7 hc Al Clinton, Miss... ..... 1826 |Dotson McG. Nelson. | - 
Mississipp| ind, (C., S. N.)......|Holly Springs, Miss. ‘| 1905 |W. M. Frazier uA. 
*Miss, PROG SENS.) ke ee Starkville, Miss... ... 1878 |Fred T. Mitchell. |. . || 
iss. St. Coll, he Women has OF Columbus, Miss Mahe 1884 |B, L. Parkinson........ 
Miss., Un. of (C., ES). 00.0... Oxford, Miss......... 1848 | Alfred Butts (Chan.).... 
4 Missouri, Un. of (ce, B., 8). Columbia, Mo... .... 1839 |Fred’k A. Middlebush. . | 
‘ Mines & Met., Sch. a ‘(G., S.) ||Rolla, Mo... ¢.. 0... 1870 |Curtis Wilson (Dean)... 
., Missouri Valley (C., 8.) Marshall, Mo... 1... 1889 |J. Ray Cable arts 
1 “Monmouth (C., S.)!... Monmouth, Ill... . | 1853. |Jw H.iGrier.. 5. oo. 
Mont. Sch. of Mines (C ‘}Butte, Mont... ._. ae Francis A. Thomson. |. . 
Montana State (C. ‘|Bozeman, Mont... R. R. Renne 
fe Mont, State Un. (C., -|Missoula, Mont...... James A. McCain... .:. 
a] Montreat (W.). ‘|Montreat, No. Car...| 1916 |R. C. Anderson..._.... 
Mi; Moravian Coll, & Theo. Sem (8.)..|Bethlehem, Pa......- Raymond 8. Haupert. "| 
x oe ae Women « yoo Bethlehem, PPP Bice Uden fdwin J. Heath.” 
.|Baltim: 2 
} Rorehouse (ser Abani, ae dea) é, ore 12, Md. ...| 1867 |D. O. W. Holmes. . 
3 ) Bide (C., H., S),........ oux Clty 20, Iowa...| 188 
ms i eat eae C. By ONa ores Atlanta, Ga.......... 1ast We a Foumtal, oo 
ee prorria eee . Nd. See Sumter, So. Car. he PUQOSE AM sath wet 
5 Ey BANG he arleston 28, W. Va.| 1888 |Leonard Rigglemar 
Mt. Angel Coll, Ben, (E., 8.). .|St. Benedict, Ore... .. 1887 tnotees Cpe awoe 
Mt, Ho yoke (W.). Teg Me Ni South Hadley, Mass. _| 1837 |Roswell G. Ham. ||. || 
Mt: Mary W.. E Sohn ee Milwaukee 13, Wis. ..| 1915 |Edward Fitzpatrick. . | |. 
2 Mt. Bb doses, oil ot Wi, Bin Me ste Vee as -| 1930-| Mother Mt Seen 
- iO. $ 
Ree ts Boonie Ney ac Me leer a ten 
Mt St; Mary's (ih. §) ee ae ae re relia alif.. 5 ster Marie deLourdes.. 
Mt. St. Scholastica’ (W., S.)...... Atchison Kan eee. ep Le ee ae 
; Mt. rent, & Coll. of (W., B.)..|New York 63, N.Y... isa Sister Catharine (Deai). 
; Btublentore (B. S250: eR RD Bilentonn., - eter i848 Revedag © Pi aac 
5 bree et ad Ro areas evi 
Mundelein (W.,'S.) Wi Chicago 40, I... 11): 1930 sister S Marr ie Toudunines 
; Mer ke ot a ee 8) ne af wept Ba, 1908 cet Hay: near pe 
Wiigkivieuia C., 8 C1 eee ee 1926 illiam M. Danae ate 
Nasson (W. -|Bonagvate Meo | tong Haber istics hae 


Nazareth ( ..,| Louisville 3, & } 
Nazareth (Wi. S)o oct le Nazareth, Mich... >. igay Suir Mien S67 


Toe 

7% 

ay ff ¥. 

ame — 
a 


| Year 


Organ 


Lincoln §, Né 


.. | Lineon MESINGDY. 05.0% 


8) 
Yewark Coll. of “Eng. tc, 
ark Colleges, The (C., B)> 
(See Rutgers University) 
meperty (0.5/8) oo sok yet e ne 
eg Memorial (see Tulane 


8.) 
fo Cali. for Negroes (C.,E.,S 
ste ce Univ, of (C., ES} C 2 


homa City Un. (C., 
. Coll. for Women is. 
Beye (c., E 


" peeereric 2, 


_,|Athens, Ohio.. 
: Delaware, Ohio.. 


“|Okla. City, oma. 
4 |Chickasha, Okla. 


-| Albuqu uerque, XN sae 
New Rochelle, 

.|New York 11, N ¥ 
New York, N. Y 
N. J 


Newberry, So. Car.. 


Durham 4, No. Car 
|Chapel Hiil, No. Car.. 


Evanston & Onicago.. 
Nornhfield, Vt......-.. 
_|Baltimore 10, Md. 
‘|Staten Island 1, N. PMs 
So. Euclid 21, Ohio .’ 
Notre Dame, Ind..... 
Oakland City, Ind.... 


Angeles 41, Calif... 
Oglethorpe Univ., Gay 
rea Ohio 


Governing Official 


|F. L. Peterson 


Sister Teresa aD 3 
O. W. Carrell 
“a Gustavson (Chan.) 
F. Schwartz (Chan. 
kom O. Moseley 
Harold Ww. Stoke 


John P. Wernette...... 
Mother te] (Dean). 
Bryn J. Hovde......... 
Harry we Chase (Chan.) 
Allan R, Cullimore 


James C. Kinard 


James E. ates oe 
Frank P, Graham. 


J. Harrelson (Chan.).... 
W. C. Jackson (Chan.).. 
= H. Geiger 

A. Sevrinson (Act.).. 
Sonn Cc, 
Sounhek aan 
Carl Stephens Ell 
Manley MacDonald 
igs Corlett 
Franklyn B. Snyder. 
Homer L. Dodge........ 
Sister Mary Frances. 
Sister St. Egbert (Dean). 
Mother Mary V' 
John J, Cavanaugh 
James E. Cox 


William Stevenson 
Arthur G. Coons 

Philip Weltner. 

Robert O. McCl 
Howard L. Bevis. 

John C. Baker. . 

H. J. Burgstahler....... 
Henry G. Bennett 
John Wesley Raley 
Cluster Q. Smith....... 
C. Dan Procter. :..2..\ 
George L. Cross.......- 
Malcolm B. Dana 
Grover Van Duyn...... 


Lady of the Lake (p: 
‘arks, ae of the (C., 


ono (C., 
ad, Un. Co Wier & i 
ie View Un. m 
byterian (C., 
ncess Anne (Cc 


ton University...........- 
ia, ae Osa ea ie eet dat 

ence (E., 8. 

‘to Rico, Pi 


ee Un. of (C., E., S.).- 
‘Sound, Coll. of (c. 8). 
ey Cs, AVS 5 cise 


: et Atk 


.N) Clinto View, Tow 


Ottawa, K. 
Westerville, Ohio 
Arkadelphia, Ark 


_|Cineinnati, pag RS seer 


Chicopee, M. 
San Antonio 7 ex, 


Newberg, O 


n, Calif 
Forest Grove, Ore... 


.|Pittsburgh 6, Pa..... 
Chester, Pa 


: ~ State College, Pa... .. 


‘Portland 3, 0 


linton, So. Car...... 


Elsah, 
|Providence 8, R. 1.. 


‘San German, P. R.... 
‘|Rio Piedras, P. R..-.. 
‘aco! aH 


Tacoma 6, Wasil. ..... 
Lafayette, Ind..... 
‘JQuiney, Til, ..... 


Flushing, N. Y : 
Charlotte, 4, No. Car.. 
Quiney; Al. 2. .30. 5: 


, Ore 
Eugene & Portl’ d, Ore.| 


Stockton, Calit Jeet Deeot 
Angwi H 


August L. Strand....... 
Harry K. Newburn..... 
Andrew B. Martin...... 
J. Gordon Howard,..... 
James R. Grant 
Sister Marie Pierre 
M. Rey. T. M. O'Leary. . 
John L. McMahon 


Edmund C. aes 
Marvin McKee 
George I. Rohrbough.. . 
Herbert C. Mayer...... 
H. Orton Wiley 
G. J. Davis 


Frank K. Hyatt.......- 
Ralph D. Hetzel.. 

a nese Gates (Chmn,). 
2 ede de Harris. 
Eugene SSCIOH:. rane 
A. Van Cleave 
R. i Fitzgerald (Chan.) 
Ha S. Rogers!....... 
E. Wilson Lyon 
Rev. C. C. Miltner..... 
Willette R. Banks 


Harold W. Dod¢ 
Frederic E. Morgan. 
'V. Rev. F. C. Foley. 


Earl E. Clarke (Act.). 
Jaime Benitez (Chan) ., ob 
R. Franklin Bee ae: 
Prederiek L. Oy ate: 
Seraphin Tibesar. 
atl, KIDDE. Days Fen 0 
Hunter B. Blakely...... 
Seraphin Tibesar 


a ee 


"$28 


ei 
, 
i 
i! 
f 


(a) Faculty of Harvard University re: 
(b) Organized as King William Gehool in ioe 


e for fgurnishing instruction. 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges 
Year | No. of of 'f 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s Tchr 
RDCLRC CWE o.oo Cambridge 38, Mass..| 1879 |Wilbur K. Jordan...... 1,200 (aye 
Radford (see Va. Poly. Inst.) 
Randolph-Macon (S,)......-+.-- Ashland; Vaiet.. <i. - +> - 1830 |J. Earl Moreland.....-.. ; - 234 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s...... Lynchburg, Va......- 1893 {Theodore H. Jack....-. 607 : 
Radford (see Va. Poly, Inst.) | =. 
‘Redlands, Un. of (C.,.8.)......-- Redlands, Calif......-. 1909 |George H. Armacost. 1,193 
ey tet Oy ee ee ee ea Portland 2, Ore. /...-. 1911 |Peter H. Odegard...... 607 
Regis (part ¢ (Op- 139 Serge eh eee .|Denver 11, Colo:..... 1877 |V. Rev. J. J. Flanagan. . 150 
Regis (W., SOs ga: See ee Weston 93, Mass..... 1927 |Sister MaryHonora..... 583 
Rensselaer Poly, WS ik os Spee PELO Yo DENG. we 3% te Seas 1824 |Livingston Houston..... 2,893 1 
*Rhode Island Btate. (C., E., S.)..|Kingston, R.I......- 1892 |Carl R. Woodward. 1,211 1 
PRice.Institute (C,) 0.0. te ee Houston, Tex..:....- 1912 | William V. Houston. 
Richmond, Aue OPC. (Seok. ah Richmond, Vinh ass 1832 |Geo. M. Modlin... 
RIOR LCG OO tts ive Oe sane Frenton 9, N. J.....- 1865 |F. F. Moore...-..- 
Rio Lee ta" B58.) .|Rio Grande, Ohio.. 1876 |F. W. McDermott 
Ripon (Gs) en a oe Me OS Ripon, Wise... ..,.<.- 1851 |Clark G. Kuebler. 
Rivier (W., Paes, ci Hhe . Wine alee ae oe tare gene = _... |Sister Marie Madele e.. 
WIURUORNOKE MSS S.J 5. eae w= es Salemk Mise 3-5-2 S3ey 1849} Ghas. J. Smiths Jose. 06 
PROBE ME CSM 2 ir. pcm vielhie ei sees Istanbul, Turkey... . . 1863 |Floyd H. Black. 
Rochester Inst. of Tech. (C., P , S.)|Rochester 8, N. Y....| 1829 |Mark Ellingson. 
Rochester, Un. = on C..'E., S.)|Rochester 7, N. Y....| 1850 |Alan Valentine... 
Rockford w., orn Te, Be, Rockford, Tll...-..... 1847 |Mary Ashby Cheek. 
Rockhurst aa Ce So. Bat Asie Set Kansas City 4, Mo...| 1910 |Rey. T. M. Knapp. 
LIS (OSI Ie ae Winter Park, Fla..... 1885 |Hamilton Holt. 4 
Roosevelt (C., SO tea tae eee eos Chicago 4, Ill........ 1945 |Edward J. Sparling 
Rosary (W., 3.) Bees ea Pee ee River Forest, Ill......| 1901 |Sister Mary Peter 
Rose Polytechnic Inst........... Terre Haute, Ind... -- 1874 |D. B. Prentice 
VOSEIMOMG CWe):o ese ele sg IS SY Rosemont, Ba oe eee POD ere ctar se iss pide cow 
Russell eee GV cbh sibs See NEPA Y,; Na ais sere ee 1916 |Helen McKinstry. 
Buus: Wow iS5 Noy. peed oo Holly Soe: Miss. . 1866 |L. M. McCoy. 
*Rutgers University (E., S.)..... New Brunswick, N. J.| 1766 {Robert C. Clothier. 
New Jersey Coll. for soe _|New Brunswick, N. J.| 1918 |M. T. Corwin (Dean) 
Newark Colleges (C., .|Newark 2, N. J. 1933 |Geo. H. Black (Prov 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of he ww )...|Grand Coteau, La. 1821 |Mother M. Erskin.. 
St. Ambrose ‘s. Def Shh Davenport, Lowa. .... 1883 |R. Rev. A. J. Burke 
PAGCOR INSERM IS (Sr) SS kere 3S Manchester, N. Hamp.| 1893 |R. Rev. B. C. Dolan 
St. Augustine’s (C., N.)......:-- Raleigh, No. Car..... 1867 |Edgar H. Goold. 
St. Benedict, Coll. of (W.).! .|St. Joseph, Minn. .... 1913 |Mother Rosamond... 
Mo mmeMECCh Ss. 2...) 05605... hee Atchison, Kan....... 1858 |Cuthbert McDonald 
St. eamaraine of Siena eenere C., S.)| Loudonville, N. Y....| 1937 |Rev. Mark Kennedy. 
St. Bonaventure (C., Sac Jt St. Bonaventure, N. Y.| 1838 |V. Rev. T. Plassmann 
St, Catherine, Coll. ey (W., 3.)..|St. Paul 1, Minn... .. 1911 |Sister Antonius oy 
St. Edward’s Seminary.../_..... Kenmore, Wash. ... .- 1931 |V. Rev. J. P. McCormick 
St. Elizabeth, Coll. of (W.)...... Convent Station, N. J.| 1899 |Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
St. Francis, Coll. of (W., 8)... foliot, (ies +, Soke <a 1925 |Sister M. Aniceta 
Ste Prancis We. 8.) fs. cas 88 Fort Wayne 8, Ind. ..| 1890 |Sister M. Amatora (D. ). 
SUNT 5 eee re a a Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1859 |Bro. Columba. . 
site Prancis\(C.S:). ~~... 2.1. 6k Loretto, Pa... ....... 1847 |V. Rev. J. H. Boccella. 
St ME TaNOls, (Oe). os Doles ees Burlington, Wis...... 1931 |Isadore Cwiklinski.. 
St. Francis Xavier (W., S.)...... Chicago 15, Il... .... 1912 |Sister M. Huberta.:.... 
®) SiMeipbel ga ces Goe ee cid Annapolis, Md.|. |... 1784 Stringfellow Barr. 3.024 
i JObMB Uniys.. 2... Saws . |.) |Collegevilie, Minn. 1857 |R. A. Deutsch... .. 
Be John's Univ. as AS 5 el a any .|Brooklyn 6, N. Y.. 1870 |V. Rae: Ww. SF Mahoney. 
St. Joseph (W.,- Ey, 8.) 0. oan Ww. Hartford, Conn. 1932 |Sister M. Rosa (Dean). 
St. Joseph's Go Abe cumtage ee Collegeville, Ind. 1889 |V. Rev. H. A. Lucks 
St. Joseph's (W., E., 8.)... 2.102. |Portland 5, Me....... 1915 |George H. Derry....... 
St. Joseph's (W., S.)..-..... ...|Bmmitsburg, Md... . 1902 |Francis J. Dodd........ 
St. BORE ULE CW.).. giants ees Brooklyn 5, N. Y.. 1916 |William T. Dillon... ... 
St MESSED Beis. 1am sen esesee YA Philadelphia 31, Pa. 1851 |John J. Long.......... 
t. Lawrence Un. (C., E., S.)....|Canton, N. Y......:. 1856 |Eugene G. Bewkes...... 
ay omiss aay at Cs Senos St. Louls 3, Mo... ‘1! .] 1818 |Patrick J. Holloran. |... 
8 eee nee - Louis 5, Mo...... 1923 |Mother Mary O'Neill... 
Maryville (W., S.)......... St. Louis 1 y. Teil... 
Ss 5 Gi A aE as St. Louis 18° Mo. a 1818 Coniae @ eon cates 
é Rae eae te ae. Lacey, Wash. **"| 1895 IR. Rev. R : pe aetiy 
St. Mary (W. E., a Seg SUL / Rev, R. Heider, ou 2 
St. ey of the Springs, College of at YER 1923 )A.M. Murphy.......-.. 
ar Ses Uae Col i 
St. ap raey ot tne. W asateh, College umbus 3, Ohio. ...| 1925 |Sister Anacletus........ 
hte fora oa ROR .|Salt Lak i 
MEAT SLGE-tHe- Woods (WH st, M ary C. - Ric yces . 1926 |Sister M. Benedictus.. .. 
‘00 SER & ec Pasi. 1840 |Mother 
St. Mary's Coil., Calif.| 1863 bother ate ieee 
.. {Holy Cross, Ind’... .. 1844 |Sister M. Madeleva..... 
.... {Orchard Lake, Mich. || 1885 |Edmund J. Szumal. 
. Mary’s Dominican (W., E., 8) ions Oa et sy need Brother Joel... i 
Mara tae Soho feamitie tO ide | 2et We tage 
it. ..|San Antonio 7, 
St. Michael's (S.).... ‘}Winooski Park, ae 1504 elie a se ag rary 
ep Nal C:, : es Bs Pere, Wis. 1898 |B. H. eS eciers OM de 
1005 ARES eee rane te) ald; Minn, ©.) 18742 (@snt Gransikoui ons 
Pa Pee 8 Poly. Tn. A B,, 8., N.)|Lawrenceville, Va.. wees a alvin, Russell at ets 
oe mache ona B83)... § Ped City 6, N. J! ..| 1872 |Rev. v. J Hart in em 
St RAOUL or cw, mea aes | 1888 yew, Newall 
t; Scholastica, Coll, of ( WW 85." {Duluth 3 Mina.”.”72-] 1812 |Motnoy aun acpobot®- 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (w., S).. cfWinona, Mane 110 1s other Athanasius... . . 
St. Teresa, Coll. of We, a3 Sigs, Kansas’ City 2, Mo: aL ee eee Mary Molloy.. 
St, Thomas, Coil. of (8)... St. Paul 1, Minn IRS LV hee ee alee oe 
os Vincent. s Latrobe, Pa....... 02, 184 ees Le J. Plynn,.45> 
Salem! (part Sse Winston-Salem’3, N.G.| 1772 [Howard Ro Koch... 3 
amuel Houston (C., BE. S., N.).|]Austin 22, Tex. 1900 |x a Rondthaler. . 353) — 
San Diego State (C.,8.)......... San Diego 5, Calit’ |” "| 1898 |Waltes henner. 2 8 
San Franeiseo (Wo 8). 00 22. San Francisco, Calif...| 1930 |Mother Leones wtejla, eet 
Bah Francisog State (C:cE., Sj." San Franeiseo'2, Calif. | 1809 gther Leonor Mejia. a78 
San Francisco, Un. of (part C., §.).|San Fran’co 17, Calif. 1855 jie aul Leonard. ....... 1,958} 
San Jose State (C.,8.).......... San Jose 14, Calit. 186 ee Dane ee 900 
Santa Barbara (See Calif., Un. of) T. W. MacQuarrie...... 2,426 
Bovuiawredce tWs Shon ce Santa Clara, Calit, ...| 1855 |W. C, Gianera 336 
.. [Bronxville 8, N. Y....| 1926 |Haroid Taylor...) ”” 297 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges 


of 


Name Location Organ| Governing Official Seat Tchrs, 
GA ns ee Nashville 4, eG 1924 |Hugh C. Stuntz 201 1 
‘choal for Advanced Int'l Studies ; Washington 9, 1943 |H. L. Hoskins (Dir)... : 
school of Social Word (see At- x eer? aes s¢ ss 
lanta University System) 
Benton, we of (part C., E., S.).|Scranton 3, Pa....... Rev. W. C. Nevils...... 1,156 43 
aye (Ww. Claremont, Calif Frederick Hard........ 230 29 
ae e (C., 8.) ..|Seattle, Wash........ Harold O. Hand........ 900 45 
jeattle Pacihe "C = .|Seattle 99, Wash. .... Charles H. Watson..... 397) 30 
oa Hall apart ‘|South Orange, N. J James F. Kelley........ 1,646 58 
Hill (W., S .|Greensburg, Pa. James A. Reeves. 526 61 
-|Raleigh, No. Car... . Robert P. Daniel. 707| , 35 
Rome, 2 ee ee Paul M. Cousins. 229 29 
.)|No. Little Rock, Ark..| 1884 |L. C. Fisher..... 200 14 
gS le TT eee 1835 |David A. Weaver... 205 25 
: Memphis 5, Tenn.....| 1925 |Sister Raymunda 75 22 
“p ee .,Adrian, Mich. ....... 919 |Rev. Mother M. Gerald. 897 27 
(3 8) Nae ee Boston 15, Mass..... | 1899 |Bancroft Beatley....... 1,205 150 
ee a. ose Loe Indianola, Iowa...... 1860 |Edwin E. Voigt........ 362 25 
“ee PRIS cae eee wean. & Saratoga Spgs., N. ¥..| 1911 |Henry T. Moore...._.. 95 94 
= SS ee es ee Northampton, Mass. .| 1871 |Herbert Davis......... 2,124 290 
"Can State Agric. & Mech. 
aye 2 a ae ee Orangeburg, So. Car..| 1896 |F. M. Whittaker....... 1,062 66 
. Car., Univ. of (C., B.,S.)..... Columbia 19, So. Car..| 1801 |Norman M. Smith...... 2,931 168 
ee School of Mines & Tech. Ei ‘ F > ‘ 
SSE A ee pid City, So. Dak..| 1885 4Joseph P. Connolly..... 300 40 
So, Dak. State Coli.’ of Agric. & | 4 
Becenecarts.(G., Bele... heats Brookings, So. Dak...| 1881 |H.M. Crothers........ 1,053 150 
io. Dak., Un. of (0. B30 tay: Vermillion, So. Dak...| 1882 |I. D. Weeks........... 1,145 85 
uth, Un. of the (part Coys . .|Sewanee, Tenn.... 1857 |Alexander Guerry...... 485 36 
uitheastern Tite, (C0 Be te os |Hammond, La. ... 1925 |Gladney J. Tinsley. .... 489 36 
«ia Washington, D. C 1917 |James A. Bell.......... 424 25 
, S.)|Los Angeles 7, Calif...) 1879 |R. B. von KleinSmid. 12,000] 1,000 
’..|Carbondale, Hl....._. 1874 |Chester F. Lay.. 8 135 
‘\Dallas 5, Tex. ....:.. 1911 |Umphrey Lee...... 260 
Collegedale, Tenn... .} 1893 ennetie A. Wright. 33 
.|Scotlandville, La..... 1880 |Felton G. Clark........ 86 
ou ay: .| Winfield, Kan,....... 1885 |Mearl P. Culver........ 34 
uth west’n at Memphis .|Memphis 12, Tenn....| 1848 |Charles E. Diehl....... 45 
jouaiwest n La. Inst. (C., = .| Lafayette, La........ 1898 |Joel L. Fletcher..:..... 120 
ithwestern Un. (C., E., ....|Georgetown, Tex..... . 1840 |J..NOR. Score... 7. os 70 
Ae es William D. O'Leary . 32 
CT ae ee Paul M. Limbert....... 40 
700 
Piast | Tare 1 8. Drakes i Siem 66 
sueceees ee} 1891 [Howard D. Gregg. -.... 27 
M. F. Whittaker......: 85 
a ee. oe wibteriing, Kan... <:!:.- Hugh A. Kelsey........ 24 
Sas ELOUORGH. ING Dod .).. 4 Harvey N. Davis. ofe 84 
ier a See Mn Richard I. McKinney... 16 
oS EN Gleason L. Archer...... 40 
wh PAS G. Morris Smith ns 27 
rthmore (C.)...............|Swarthmore, Pa...... John W..Nason. r 109 
Miiriir (W.). ite to. Sweet Briar, Va... _.- Martha B. Lucas. 3 55 
acuse Univ. (C.,, B., 8.)../ 2°: Syracuse, N. 655 
BOR ee Ret lap Hillsboro, K an 
nN CCB SSS tel eae ee ee 
on: Oe a). et Tampa 6, Fla........| 1931 |B. C. Nance........... 25 
pe eee Wee Tarkio, Mo. . » Collins, ........4 17 
*"|Upland, Ind. Clyde W. Meredith..... 20 
"|Philadelphia 22, Pa... Robert L. Johnson...... 320 


Nashville 8, Tenn.. .. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., . 
Cookeville, Tenn..... 
Knoxville 16, Tenn... 
PEVICTI OSES s:afS >, 3 2 So. 
Fort Worth 9, Tex... : 
Kingsville, Texas..... 
bee ys is > eae 
_|Denton, Texas....... 


G., E., &., N. 
‘exas Christian Un. (C., 8.).:: 
Coll. of Artsand Ind. (GS E.,S.) 
Coll of Mines & Met. (G85 


‘Austin, Fexas.,..... 
Toledo 6, Ohio....... 
Tougaloo, Miss....... 
Lexington 7, Ky.... - 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington 17, Dec: 
Sioux City 2/Iowa... 
Burlington 
San roar ns Tex. 


Greeneville, ze: oe 
.!Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 

‘|Barbourville, Ky. .... 
.|Lincoln 6, Nebr...... 
“lSchenectady 8, N. Y.. 
‘|Jackson, enn: je. 
.| New London, Conn, . 


Point, N 9 es 
inte point Ne... | 180 


. | West Point, 


-|annapolis, MG. esas 
.)Fayette, lowa.......- 


No information received. 


Includes Jackson College (for Women), enrollment, 450. 


Walter S. Davis........ (1) 81 


John B, Clark..)).25.-2. 10 
Everett Derryberry..... 48 
James D. Hoskins...... 300 
Dominion R. Glass..... 22 
M. 109 
56 
D. Wiggins 60 
Lotte H. flapbara.” 23 163 
William M. Whyburn... 155 
T. S. Painter wh . 
Wm. F. Zimmerman. 17 
William H. Jones 36 
Philip C. Nash....... 200 
L. B. Fraser (Dean iN 
18 
36 
58 
Francis J. Friedel. 8 
Rev. Mother Emmanuel. 16 
Monroe G. Everett..... 67 
Leonard Carmichael. ... 440 


Rufus C. Harris........ : 
Logan Wilson ge) 
GC. T? Pontius: . car . 
George K. Davies.:.... 
Frederick D. Patterson.. 
Conway Boatman,...... 
Robert W. Woods...... 
‘Carter Davidson....... 
Jehned. Hurt... .a%-s5 
R. Adm. Jas. Pine (Supt.) 
R. Adm. R.R. McNulty. 


2 Nia Gen. Maxwell D. 


J. 
ae | (Supt) 43 es 
R.Adm.A. ct Sak oh ) 
Vivian T. 


~ Vassar (W.) 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges 
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Year 

Name Location Organ Governing Official \ 

Bi. sath wate 87.1. age fast Orange, N. J. 1893 |Evald B. Lawson.....-. 
Upainas (C, 8) inated e tae Ne '|Gollegeville, Pa. 1869 |N. BE. McClure...-..... 
Wrsuline (CW 2) 1s, Si)is. wes Louisville, Ky.....-.. 1922 |Mother M. Rosalin. 
Ursuline (Wo) hk le me (Ae a oe Cleveland, Ohio..... 1871 |Mother Marie... 
Ursuline (W., New Orleans, La. 1927 |Rev. Mother Rosalin. 


*Utah State agrie. (C., E., 8. ys 
Utah, Univ. of (C 7B 8.) 
Valparaiso Un. (C., gf Sebe aE oy 

Vanderbilt Un. (C., 


*Vermont, awe a State Agric. 
College (C., a 
Villa Madonna com i=} 
Villanova (part C., E> Soy 
Virginia Military Institute. . 
*Virginia Poly. eee (C25) 


eAOTOLGa( WW .,. .Hi,, GS.) 2 vrlees o's 
*Virginia State ron E., 8., NJ) 
Va. Theo. Sem. & Co. (c Ns 
Va. Union Univ. (C., S.. ei 

Va., Univ. of (part C., nN Satan 


- Washington & Ftterson tS.) .% 


- 


Mary Washington (W..'s. ia 
PWADARD tec Sh. 
Wagner Mem. Lutheran(C., 
Wake Forest (C., 8.)....... 
Walla Walla (C., S).... 
Wartburg (C.).... 0.1.2. 2 
Washburn Munic. Un. (C., 8.) 
Washington (C.) 


38 


Washington & Lee Univ........ 
Washington Missionary (C., S.). 


*Wash., St. Coll. of (C., E., 8.) 
Washington Univ. (C., E., 8.) 
Wash., Un. of (C., a 
Wayne Univ. (C., 
Waynesburg (C., . 82) 

Webb Inst. of Naval ‘Architectur e 


Webster (see St. Louis Un.) 

UE ie ie ere 
Wesley ePOR SU)? o.ididien he... 
Wesleyan iw. y ere, 2 
Wesleyan Univ. 53 
West Baden (see Loyola Un., Il.) 
West Liberty State (C., E., a). 
W.. Va. Inst. of Tech. c., E., 8.) 
*W. Va. State (C., E., S., N3 
*W. Va. Univ. (C., E., S) ¥ 
W. Va. Wesleyan (Ci, "EES... 
Western Coll. for Women. veltas fae Tees 
Western Maryland (C., 
Western Reserve Un. ic E 
Western Union {cy Bess 


8.). 
*Wilbertorce Univ, (eo 
*Wiley (C., Of) 
William Penn 


by S., 


Seneca) 
Willamette Univ. (C., 8). 
Wm, Jennings 5 the’ Un. (G). 
William Jewell (C., S).......... 
witlag and Mary, Soiiege of ne 


00 On a 
Wins on (C,, E., 8.) 
Wilson (W.) 


Wofford Pie av due acai. itd « 
Un. of) 

wvooaten CDI ONG. Boies sh ee 
Worcester Poly. Inst. (8.). 


*Wyoming, Un. of mae BE, Sct 


| 


| 


.| West Liberty, 
.|Institute, W. Va 


.|Salem, Ore 


.| Madison, Wis 


Logan, Utah. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie, No ee 


Burlington, Vt 
Covington, aay is 
Villanova, Pa. 


| Lexington, Wet. 
+ | 


|Blacksburg, Va. 
Radford, Va. 


'|Petersburg, Va. . ; = 


Lynchburg, Va....... 
Richmond 20, Va.... 

Charlottesville, Va..,.. 
Fredericksburg, Va... 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Staten Island is NFS PX a. 
Wake Forest, No. Car. 


.| College Place, Wash. 


Waverly, Iowa....... 


. .| Topeka, Kan......... 
.|Chestertown, Md..... 


Washington, Pa..... 


*"\Lexington, Va........ 


Takoma leche Wash. 


St. Louis By NEE ee. - 
Seattle 5, Wash... |. 
Detroit 1, Mich 
Waynesburg, 
Bronx 63, 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Aurora, N. oe 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Maeon, Ga 


'|Middletown, Conn. . 


W. Va.. 


Montgomery, W. Va 


Morgantown, W. 
Buckhannon, W. 
Osfordy QAI... at 
Westminster, Md..... 
Cleveland 6, Ohio... . 


‘|New Wilmington, Pa.. 
.. .|Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 
..| Wheaton, a. 


‘| Whittier, Calif. 


kane 12, Wash.... 
ilberforce, Ohio... 

Marshall, Texas... ,. 

Oskaloosa, Lowa. . 


.|Dayton, Tenn 
Liberty, Mo 


.| Williamsburg, Va. . 
Berkeley 7, Calif... .. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


‘| Wilmington, Ohio. 


Chambersburg, Pa.. 
Rock Hill, So. Car.. 


Xavier Univ. (C,,S.,N.)........ ‘|New Orleans 18) La.” 
Xavier Universit; east (2) Se a pS pasa ani g 8 Tee. 
Yale oes part 'O:). 5. e500 New Haven, Conn | |” 
Yankton (C BARON cm ivcanivedtolt-c cas Yankton, So. yo 
OTT CS a ee .|New York, N.Y. 
VTere Is LOO) Mork Nebr. sayy 
SP OUnetan. CG Res sitet ors heen Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Volapuk (1879) Johann M. 


Novilatin (1895) E 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M 
Ro (1906) Rev. 


notes of the musical scale. 


. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
E. P. Foster, Marietta, 
Spatari-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 
out grammar or vocabulary based on the seven 


Germany. 
hio. 


Franklin S. Harris... . 
Albert R. Olpin....... ‘ 
O. P. Kretzmann....... 
C. M. Starratt (V.-Chan.> 
Sarat Gibson Blanding. . 


John Schoff Millis. .... 
ie? ke A: McCarty. 


Richard J. Marshall. 
John R. Hutcheson 
David Wilbur Peters. 
Luther H. Foster 
W..H. R. Powell... .:... 
J. M. Ellison. .).-.2...- 
John Lloyd Newcomb... 
Morgan L. Combs...... 
Frank H, Sparks....... 
Walter C. Langsam..... 
Thurman D. Kitchin.... 
George W. Bowers. . 
Coke Becker et: s- 
Bryan S. Stoffer. . 

Gilbert W. Mead. 

James H. Case, Jr. a 
Francis P. Gaines...... 


BG. "Wilkinson. | 20 Ges 

Wilson Compton....... 

A. H. Compton (Chan.). 

Raymond Allen. ... T 

David D. Henry. 

Paul R. etal 
Adm. 8S, 


(Adm. Re abefeve's Shy a eest sig 


Mildred McAfee Horton, 
Richard L. Greene 
.. RGss Fioks, ose: oA 
N. C. McPherson....... 
Victor L. Butterfield. ... 


Paul Ny sbi. 5: Ses. 


Irvin Stewart... .. : 
A. A. Schoolcraft (Act. ). 
Philip E. Henderson... . 
Fred G. Holloway. ....: 
Winfred G. Leutner. . 

D. O. K 
Frane L. MecCluer...... 
Rev. R. F. Galbreath. .. 
Robert D. Steele....... 
V. Raymond Edman... 
A. Howard Meneely.... 
Winslow 8S. Anderson... 
William ©. Jones....,.. 
Frank W. Warren 


McLeod 
Cecil Hinshaw 


G. Herbert Smith 
Judson A. Rudd...;.... 
Walter P, Binns........ 


John E. Pomfret....... 


John W. Hopkins... ..,. 
James P. Baxter, 3d. 

8: A. Watson... 5.2.5. 
Paul S. Havens 
Henry R. Sims 
Edwin Fred 


Howard F. Lowry 
Wat T. Cluverius, Be Pk 
George D. Bree ieee 
Mother M. Agatha. 
Celestin J. Steiner...... 
Charles Seymour... ”.... 
J. Clark Graham 
Samuel Belkin 
D. E. Weidler. 
Howard W. Jones. 


4 e 
“Universal”? Le 


Schleyer, Germ: 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhow, Wareae, | eae (1907), otherwise known as Esperan 0 


Universala oe Eugene Heintzeler, Sees: 
ene Leipsig, 


rmed, constructed and age by an 
national body of philploeee ‘and linguists. 
Basic English (1930), 
England. 


. K. Ogden, Cam pric 
Angello. 1 a new international language, propt 


United States—Education; Junior Colleges 


American Junior Colleges 


e: This list is based on the 1945-46 Educa- abbreviations following the names of the colleges 


Directory of the United States Office of ee ed Gy Seen megane a” has epee : 
courses; N., for Negroes only; summer schoo 
Estion, The data are from questionnaires re- | Ww. women only. The governing official is the « 


ed by the institutions in the year 1946. The/| president unless ctherwise stated. 


No. 
: Year No. of | of 
-_ Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 
faham Baldwin Agric. (C., 8.).|Tifton, Ga... Geo H. King... (. docu 298| | 12 
ic. & Mech. (C., < Charlie S. Wilkins. . ; 290 21 
Rev. W. G. Christian. . . 103 21 
ce Junior (8.).... John J. Kolasa. 225452 0 200 20 
Junior (C.) A. G. Steele (Supt.)..... 45 8 
2 A. M. Meyer... ...-.+ 775 26 
Annie D. Denmark..... 350 20 
we of i am cada gee Wee . 8: CVOUIR ta Sater oe 130 14 
talope Valley Junior (C.)...... Lancaster, Calif David J. ponan (Dean): 25) 
foe School... -. . 2.2 .'s28 Newport News, Va... Ge .Gity “Vis...tcroeh fee 230 46 
as City Sper {Gr S.)....|Arkansas City, Kan...} 1922 |K. R. Galle Losers engin 194 20 
Kansas Poly. (C., S.)....-..... Russellville, Ark..... . 4935210. Weta) . . sce -ches 687 32 
espittmore {¢ sy hae Fee Savannah, Ga........ 1935 |Foreman M. Hawes..... 250 15 
neville-. KS FRE ae Asheville, No. Car....| 1927 |Wm. H. Morgan (Dean). 150 11 
Berenice Sou s--=-. fAamees AP 18 Ga ee secassoc | altel ae 
ni unior (C.)...... Chicago, Tl... 6. 36h OBA)! oni. He § 
Tai tc. S.). oe Se Fs 4 <0 PAMTE avs ¢ 1940 |Charles L, MacCalluny. . 117 13 
ASE Be a as Danville, Va..... .| 1859 4R. I. Meland (Dean)... . 453 27 
ery Institute (C., N.)........|Charleston, So. Car...| 1865 |Curtis Bishop.......... 514 22 
ca-Prowers Junior (C.)........ Lamar, Colo........- 19374 |\Jobn: F’.. Potts...) weg ><)! see 6 
MPa 5 vapade Dvie » Ra we the sled Bacone, Okla........ 1880 |Harl L. Riley.......... 250 Z1. 
Bakersfield, Calif... .. 1913 |Grace V. Bird (Dir.).... 367 A5 
.|Bay City, Mich...... 1922 |G. E. Butterfield (Dean). 450 27 
Mass. Warren C. Lane........ 656 26 
Ce Da BD. KS Shroyer.’. ¢ . 42, 318 17 
Rev. Cuthbert Allen.... 210 31. 
Miss Courtney Carroll. . 185 40 
Ol ds, Edthel nae. os otae ee 600 35 
S.C. -Ylvisaker......... 151 16 . 
Acie C. Hightower...... 477 22 
Walter J. Swensen.....: 220 15 
Robt. W. McEwen..... 300 20 
Charles F. Schmidt..... 150 10 
So arora ra| 38 
; >.> hBoise, Idaho......... t ugene B. Chaffee...... ; 
e Junior (C. oes setaras ie Boone, lowa.....-... 1926 |John Fisher (Dean)..... Be ag 
ord! Junior (W.). 2. 66.--5-" Bradford, Mass...... 1803 |Dorothy M. Bell....... ee ae 
ierd Junior (C.)......---..- Brainerd, Minn...... 1938 |J. E. Chalberg (Dean). . an i 
WerieskC., Is)... <5 26:0. Cedar City, Utah..... 1897 |H. Wayne Driggs....... ie 5 
poitepaitaate ahs Brawley, Calif.......| 1924 |Percy Palmer.......... oe ae 
2 ie BS SER PE Es Brevard, No. Car..... ir ere a pelimane Sato au 23 
itute (C., E.)|Mt. Vernon, Ga... ... 19 . L, Robinson. ....... 
u oe at a é , ree 8 : 1 eels pet gt N. Y. — ee cages Bt, Phas) — ae He 
ynsville Junior (C., S.).....- Brownsville, Tex..... . Barron... .. aa 
Ronan 0) oir ons | Hae ee om) Be 
eas ty eae Cambridge =e Mae oti Bee I alinetee fui. Connwill 48 by 
; ; Leslie H. Campbell. z 505 28 
Yi Se Meee ae ae ae ae eT f +44 us 
r(G Roger Hackett (Dean). 119 11 
Stn ete Chas. Houghton (Dean). 256 12 
Ae. Serra termes, Utaby, .... .- : Aaron E. Jones. . 800 35 
“CW. B)..1 211: |Cazenovia, 1 : ; Miss Isabel Phisterer- . 166 25 
; Hackettstown, N. urst nderson 
Centerville, Iowa. T. C. Ruggles (Dean)... fe me? 
MePheérson, Kan. Mendal B. peal eis tute 2 ee aS 
Sr gr te i Waterman (Dean). .:|. | 17a )Nemae 
i : Paul Furgeson........- 250 15 
“|Gentralia, Ill........- Chas. A. Herfurth...... 84 17 
Sy, PH Berle Gupte. i37| Ot 
- . H. Pe pts)... 
; Reet aR D. O:. Miss Carrie Sutherlin. . . 105 20 
Bs eee 1934 |Dorph Brown........-- 886 37 
: Puieage 23, pate 1938 |R. C, Keenan (Dean). 571 23 
i eee 1 eee 1934 |J. » (Geting Dean) awe “x 
Jean)... 21724 73 
SATE Cae bear's 1934 Medsker ue : ’ 
Rowton, Tis Mere 1908 W. . Greene. a7 10 
Bie taeet Sa Clifton, Tex.........| 1922 |C. Tyssen. iy, ee ; 
eae adeee Coalinga, Calif... .... 1932 |Barl G. Smith .- as 3 
bh ae err a New le 5 aoe pot eee Sake et a yoon ak oe ae as 
aioe ie Soet el ONVer Z, gs ee eG: Tice Thonn 7 2 
Arthur J. Doege......-- He ae 
Mie FOWiGis go tds + aes re 
L. Harvin-(Dean).. i ES Fi 
Ghas. B B. Hill (Dean).. 4s i 
James CG. Miller. ..4..6: 382 
/ a a nl sae eva He ae 
gusa, Calif..... len Vaniman..,....-- 
aes A Pie oa oe, 1927 HT. Burton. eRe Ec 105) 10 
a Neel Rock Hill, Car. meee st See lo OER . 
* "| Coffeyville, Kan. 1923 |Karl M. Wilson (Dean) 450 eS 
‘|Gonception, Mo. 1883 |Stephen Schappler...... 208 ‘7 
“lil iD )st. Paul, Minn. . 1893 Marti Gresbner. sperteto's 3 19 
BNP Ke eek, si leeea ats -/Mitwankee, Wise t 3 rs to 3. emerson (AstS 2 2 
1884 |Majorie Chelny, s'- 3... 
1909 mt Marshall......--- 543 20 


Name 


Location 


' Crosby-Ironton Junior (C.)....-. 


Cumberland (C., S.)....-...---- 
Custer County Junior (C., E., 5.). 
Dawson County ci es are Divestioae 
David aepecca va SY ters til « 
Dayton Y. M. (, /8. Pe 
Dean Acad. & aoe Coll. Ce Fs 
Decatur Baptist (C., S.).......-- 
Dixie Junior (C.) 
Dodge City Junior (C., 8.)-...-.- 
Wubhith Junior (C.)..:..-...-.-- 
Dunbar Junior (C., E., 8., N:) - 
East Central Junior (C., $.)..... 
Hast Mississippi Junior (Gi, 8): 
Bastern Mennonite School ‘c Je 
Eastern Okla. A. & M. (C., 5 


cation (C., E., 8.) Pe 
Edinburg Junior MISS) ee Mes 
Edward Waters (C. 8. N.). : 
El Dorado Junior (C., S.)....... 
Elkader Public Junior (C.)....... 
Ellsworth Junior (C.., .. 


} Et Reno Junior (C.). oi eee. 


PPPURPIMOD (Gel. t,o e oe eee es Ely, Mink oe. 
Pmmanuel(C.) . i)... 0.2.3.4 Franklin Springs, Ga 
Bimory. Junior (SH... 6. a. Oxfdrd “Ga. F200 
Endicott Junior (W.)........... Beverly, Mass.....:. 
penleazo, Els (kod fae 


Englewood_ sayenine : Junior (C. a 
Erskine (W ie 
Essex Junior (a 


vanston Collegiate inst. (C.) 
Eveleth Junior (C yo 
Everett Junior (C., 
Fairfax Hall Junior Ww. Vee s aseminart 
Fairleigh Dickinson Sie (GSi8° 
Ferrum Junior (C 
Ferry Hall (Junior euiicge work 

discontinued) 

Fineh Junior (W., Sets Bah ord CPL 
Flint Junior (C., 


Florida Normal “Tndustrial Insti- 


RIMDCH CR, ay END. a chican Ob Siew cng 
Fort Dodge Junior (C., 
Fort Lewis School (C., 

St. Coll. of Ag. & itech. Arts. 
Fort Scott Junior (C., S.)........ 
Fort Smith Junior (C., 8. ye 
Frances Shimer Academy (Ww. ye 
Freed-Hardman (GC.)............ 
Freeman Junior (C.)............ 
Briends Bible (C.).... 2.2... .5.. 
Friendship Junior (C., S., N.).... 
Fullerton Junior (C., S.)........ 
Gainesville Junior (C.).......... 
Garden City Junior (C.)......... 
Garden-Webb' (C.)............5- 
Garland School Oy 2 Pere SET 
Kary gumior (GC.,'S.) 2... ski eal, 
Georgetown Visitation TEE CWS. 
Georgia Military. .............. 
Georgia Peon (Cz, 8) ves 
“Gila Junior ar &, Balhae cs 5 bees 
Smunonie(G., §.). ci ltl 
Gogebic pantor’ (Cosy, 8, Sem 
Gordon a (part CiiSopome 
MEPACOIBNGE (Gi) is ck oe ly kee 
Grand Rapids Junior (C.). 
MatanGuview (C.) 0... cee e es 
Grant Technical (C., §.)......... 
Grays Harbor Junior (C.). 


-|Nashville, Tenn... ... 


.|Wilburton, Okla... ..-. 
Eastern Oregon Bak of “dau. 


.|Jacksonyille 4, Fla... 


.|Fort Smith, Ark...... 


.|Ironwood, ‘Mich 


.|Aberdeen, Wash 


Crosby, Minn..-...-- 


Williamsburg, Ky... - 
Miles City, Mont.... 
Glendivé, Mont......- 


Dayton 2, Ohio. ..... 
-|Franklin, Mass. . 
Decatur, Tex 


Dodge City, Kan..... 

Duluth 7, Minn...... 
.|Little Rock, Ark... .. 
Decatur, Miss......-- 
: |Seooba,..Miss.. 04. <2 2s 
Harrisonburg, Va..... 


La Grande, Ore. ..... 
Edinburg, Tex....... 


El Dorado, Kan...... 
Elkador, Iowa....... 
Iowa Falls, Iowa..... 
El Reno, Okla. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
Newark, ANC) s, Sabet eee 
‘|Evanston, Hl... 25... 
Eveleth, Minn...... 
Everett, Wash. ...2..- 
Waynesboro, Va...... 
.|Rutherford, N. J....- 
Ferremi Wa. oa. 5.5 2h 


New York, N. Y..... 
Flint 3, "Mich: 5.52.1. 


St. Augustine, Fla.... 
Fort Dodge, Iowa... . 


J Hesperus, Colo.......|... 


Fort Scott, Kan...... 
.1Mt. Carroll, Il 


Gary: had Wikre 
.|Washington, D. i 
Glendale 8, Calif. 


Lamoni, Iowa 


-|Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


Des Moines 16, Towa. . 
No. Sacramento, Cal. 


Green Mountain Junior (W.).....|Poultney/ Vt...) )" % 
Meroonbrier (W.)... bv iledeees eke Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Gulf Park WN. <a eh eee Gulfport, Miss....... 
Hannibal-LaGrange (C., S.)..... Hannibal, Mo....... 
Hareum Junior (W.)............ Bryn Maur, Penn. . 


Hardin (C., § 


i fe 
peaterttord: Junior: (W.),. c..jc. eb oes 


Hershey Junior (C.)............ 
Herzl (see Chicago City Junior) 
PETORSTOD (G).; HI). i. ob eter oss le 8 
Hibbing Junior (C. Ditties Saloningtes. 
Highland Junior (C., E., S.). 
Highland Park Junior 1, Se ane 
Hillsboro Junior (C., 8.)......... 
Hillyer Junior (C., ey SQ aie oe 
Hinds Junior Cy 
mmwassee (C., Si)... eek eats 
Hockaday Rear CW ces. « 
Holmby (name changed to Laurel 
College) 


Holmes Junior (C., .8.)....... .../Goodman, M 
Holton-Arms Junior (W.)....... Washington 8D: Cis 
Hutchinson Junior (C.)......... Hutchinson, Kan 
Phere Junior (GC... 2. oun eniay MOsh os. acta 


.|Coleraine, Minn. , 
.|Jackson, ann 


Wichita Falls, Tex.. 
W. Hartford a Conn.. 
Hershey, Pa 


‘|Highland’Pk. 3, Mich. 
Haron Tex 


Dae Tex... 


ie 


St. George, Utah.....}... 


I. - 

(Dealiyte 2050 ee 
J. M. Boswell ea: eras 
O. L. Alm (Supt.).....- 
Jas. A. Caudill (Supt. es 
Batsell Baxter......... 
C. C..Bussey (Dir.)....- 


W. H. Crawford (Dean). 
R. D. Chadwick (Dean). 
LeRoy Christophe (Dean) 
BO Toda... <2... tees 


Jonn L, Stauffer........ 
Cc. C, Dunlap......-... 


Roben J. Maaske. . < 
H. A. BEES (Act. ya oe 
£3. Whites <5 2 5 aot 


John me: Hill (Dean) . 
Paul R. Taylor (Supt.).- 
iS) d F. er Pan See we 


THOR 

O. H. Gibesa (Dean)... oe 
J. F. Marvin Buechel. .. 
William B. Gates....... 


Jessica G. Cosgrave..... 
L. A. Pratt (Dean)..... 


John T.. Tilley... 02% i508 
Carl T. Feelhaver...... 


E. Williams (Dean). . 
. Coleman (Dean). . 
bin C. B 


ohn a), Orewa es. 2 
Jackson (Act.).... 
games H. Goudlock 


Ro 
R, 
Pek. Eliiott..../; 2k Stat 


Mrs. Gladys B. Jones... 
Albert Fertsch (Dean)... 
Sister M. S. Shea....... 
B. H. Peterson (Dir.). 

Arthur Erickson 


H. 
G.C 
Al 
N. 
J 
8. G 
Ww. 


G. ©. Withey (Dean 
Loy W. vie d 
Alan 8. Wi 


No. of 
Governing Official Std’s 


1926 |H, Pat Wardlaw (Dean). 


rson City Junior ©). Soe ane 
MeNeese Junior (C., E., S.) 
Lousiana State University 


hn Tarleton Agric. (C., S.).....|Stephenville, Tex..... 1899 |. J. Howell (Dean).... 
= aeabile Center (C., 8.) of the 
niversity of Pittsburgh.......|Johnstown, Pa....... 1927 |C..A. Anderson........ 


maps Junior (C.,'S.). 2. .......-. GALS aicctinse ae 1901 |I. D. Yaggy.(Dean)..... 
1 en ; .| 1928 |J-B. Young. 

tte , Mo.. -| 1938 |Roi S. Wood. 

.| 1931 |Edith Masey. 

ey 3 ee -| 1925 |Erie W. Hardy 
= ...| 1927 |E. Everett Cortright. 


Sa eieocces | Wukes-Barre, Pa. .).. . 1933. |Eugene S. Farley....... 
Sosiee 1922 |Irvin Coyle (Dean)..... 
1915 |A. M. Swanson (Dean).. 


iO Kansas City, Kan.... nace 

BAe Tay ae Boonville, Mo.....__-| 1844 |Col. A. M. Hitch (Supt. 

aay ee ae eee a ‘3. ee ee 1868 |Blake Tewksbury ...... 

hg Uatin te Hise 1 ote mS Spee “oe 1935 |B. E. Masters.......... 
ee WOK. aot. 1934 |Tom Hansen....".......)...... i 


Pou gertad . -e++eee} 1941 |C. M. Evans (Dean).... 

Ee et ie as 7 1923 |John E. Gray.......... 
2 ies 5 ; ..-.| 1911 |George V. Larson... .... 
Pe Oe ast 'ace 1924 |Frank A. Jensen (Dir.).. 

1851 |Guy M. Winslow 
1925 |G. A. Collyer. .. 


i ots 
ehh Sretar (C., N.) 


ey, ison Snore. CC iiweouste ia, ‘oe 

ttle Rock Junior (cs 0 Oe ee i ae. 5 ee Ae TuATSON: U. «. san" nee 
Mmmeeris (©. 8). 0... 3... eens .| 1873 |C. E. Peeples......... = 
ong oar City. Cc, (5) Re a Long Beach 8, Calif...| 1927 |George E. Dotson. ..... 


2 ABE Salyer ees .| Farmingdale, L.L;{N.Y.} 1912 B. Knapp (Din),.... 
aretto Suntor i(W., Sess eo o- NGritie Salers iho. os 1898 sania M. Linus Maier... 
98 Angeles City (C., 8)... 2.12! 1929: |" 7. 24 +. eee eat 


©. Dorr Demaray...... 
Walter Patten......... 
T. D. Schindler. 4. .....; 
Rev. F. E,-Lauersen.... 
Miss 8. .H. Brown (Dir.). 
H. L. Bitting (Dean).... 
Mother Ignata.......-. 
Bats JORNSOM. oe aot eae 
Rey. Dr. Jos. Vaskas. 


8 eS (Gis BYsc8 oc Los 


‘|La Grange, ll..... -2:| 1929 
‘krodt (W., E., 5). ae. Fas ‘| Wilmette, I........: 1918 
Junior (Cyy soe cveces . SRR Sees 


‘aiiine 

en anapoli J ota 
EEOWe)- ete «0h «ofan Wir ss ia teee 
on Institute (S.) .........5. ) ee 


iorie Wenster Junior (W.) . 
au Hill (C.,.8.) 


Miss Marjorie Webster.. 
eo Blackwell........ 
B. fh es (Dean) . 


C..N. Hostetter, Jr..... 
Leo H. Browning....... 


Bate ht C. Baker....... 
E. fe ieee (Dean).. 
John R. Young....... 
Albert G. Doda (Dean). 


town Ner, & Ind. (C., N.). i ‘ pent 

m Junior (C.,.S.)..........]Cicero 50, IN. ......- 

. Aloysius Junior ( (8) 1 eee 5 1939 
Marty Junior (W., § 


Sister M. Magdalene. . 

Mother M. Jerome..... 
Sister Mary LIidephonse.. 
Sister M. Thomas...... 
Mother Mary’ McKeever 
Sis. M. Christina Pe 


Edward L. Cl ope 
Clive E. Murra 
AG Um Strahan (Dean). 


Col, D. : 
Paul Orvis (Dir.)....... 
Van c. auauibtessars (Dir. ) 
H. L. Smith (Dir.).. 

M. B. Galbreath (Dir.).. 


Cc. W. Wright (Dir.).... 
Allen P. Burkhardt..... 
Wm. T. Bodenhamer... . 
ONG Nels as fos esos 


‘ 


334 United States—Education; Junior Colleges 
| Year 
Name Location Organ 
No. Dakota State School of; 


Science (C., 8.)...... 
North Georgia (C., S.). 
North Greenville Baptist Ac ademy 

and Junior College (C.) z 
North Idaho Junior (C.) . 

North Park valegs & Theological 

Seminary (C., S.). 

Worth Texas Agric. (GES: 4 Bhp 
Northeast Junior (C., E., 
Northeastern Oklahoma’ Apical 

tural & Mechanical (C., 
Northern Montana (C., E., 3 
Northern Miss. Junior (C., S.)... 
Northern Oklahoma Junior (C.).- 


Northwestern Junior (C.)......-- 


Notre Dame, College of ia de eri 
Notre Dame Junior (W., 5a 
Notre Dame Junior (C., $) Se ian 
Oak Ridge Military Institute. 
Oceanside-Carsbad Jr. (C., S. oS 
Ovontz-aunior CW.) oie... ss > 
Oklahoma ran Bcadeny 
Okolona Ind. $ (Gs, S., N. Nae 
Ottumwa Heights (Woe Re. 
. Our Lady of Victory (W., S.)...- 
Packer Collegiate Inst. (aii eee 
Padueah Junior (C., S.)......... 
_Palm Beach Junior CEN Sane 
Paola,*College of AY s. ee 
Paris Junior (C 
Parsons Junior we: See pie os 
Pasadéna Junior (c., By Si-boee 
_Paterson, College of (has been 
discontinued) 
PREMLOOINGUV EG) 2 oc aitia Jen cacere ia as 
Pearl River Junior (C., S.)..? 
Penn Hall Junior (W.)... 
Perkinston Junior (C., S.) 
Pfeiffer Junior (C.) fs 
Phoenix Junior (C 
Pikeville (C., 8.) 
Pineland Jr. Coll. and Edwards 
Military Inst. (C., 8.) 
Pine Manor Junior (W. 
TENGCenCC.)). soe. te rahe 
Pomona Junior (discontinued 
Port Huron Junior (C., S.). 
Porterville Junior (C.). 
Potomac State School ( 
Pratt Junior (C., S.)...... 
Presbyterian Junior (part C 
Pueblo Junior (C., 8.) 


Reedley Junior (C.) 
Reinhardt (C.) 
Ricker Junior (C., 
Ricks (C., E., gs ® 
Riverside (C., E., 
Riverside Milit. Academy-Jr. “Coll. 
Rochester Junior a S. E.). 
Sacramento (C., a 
Sacred Heart we 
_ Sacred. Heart ey ard a) 
St. Bernard (S.)....... f 
St. Catharine Junior (W., E., S.). 
umomarles. 6. 
St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Jr. (W.) 
St. Helen’s Hall Junior (W.) 
St. John’s (C Ba 


St. Joseph Junior (C,; 
St. Joseph’s College and Military 
a4 


8 


St. Mar 
St. Mavy's Female Seminary-Jr. 
College 


St. Petersburg Junior ( 8) 

St. Phillip’s (see San Antonio oP 
Salinas Junior (C.)....... 
Salvatorian Seminary 
San Angelo (C., 8.): 
San Antonio Junior (Gy ieee 
St. Phillip’s Branch (C., S., N.). 
San Benito County Junior (C.). 
wees Valley Union Jr. 


8), 


.|Dahlonega, Ga 


..|Havre, Mont. . 


.|St. Louis, Mo 


*_,|Raleigh, No. Car 
.|Poplarville, Miss 
.|Chambersburg, P: 
.|Perkinston, 
.| Misenheimer, 
.| Phoenix, Ariz. 


.|Wellesley 81, Mass 


'|Riverside, Calif. 


-|Raleigh, Ag Car 
-|Concordia, Mo 


.|Salinas, Calif 


CaP rae eng s etal 


Wahpeton, No: Dak. . 


.|Tigerville, So. Car..-. 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 
Chicago 25, Ill. 
Arlington, Tex: 
Monroe, La.... 


Miami, Okla. 


Summitt, Miss. 
Tonkawa, Okla... 
Orange City, lowa. 
Belmont, Calif... 
Mitchell, So. Dak. 
.|Oak Ridge, No. Ca: 
. Oceanside, Calif. 

Rydak Pa... -- 
.|Claremore, Okla. 
.|Okolono, Miss. . . 
Ottumwa, Fowa. . 
Fort Worth 4, Te 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Parsons, ant 
Pasadena 4, Calif 


Miss... 
No. Car. 


Pikeville, Ky 


.|Salemburg, No. Car... 
Auburn, Calif 


: ee No. C 


Bee Ey iste 


Gainesville, Ga.. 
Rochester, Minn. . 
Sacramento, Calif. . 
Wichita, Kan.... 
Belmont, No. Car. 
St. Bernard, Ala 


St. Catharine, Ky. 
Catonsville 28, Md . 
Asheville, No. Car.. 
Portland, Ore 


St. Mary’s Ey Md.. 
O'Fallon, 


St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 4 


St. Nazianz, Wisc... . 
San Angelo, Tex...... 
San Antonio, Tex.. 


-|San Antonio 3, Tex. 


Hollister, Calif....... 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
|San Francisco, Calif. . 

San Jose, Col 


_|John L. Lounsbury... 


Jonathan CG. Rogers..... 


M. C. 
G. O. 


Algoth Ohlson. 
E. E: Davis (Dean)... ts lala 
Rodney Cline (Dean). 


Bruce: G. |Carter.....<.- 
G. H. Vande Bogart.... 


Donnan 
Kildow 


Rev. Jacob Heemstra... 
Sister Helen Bernadine. . 
Sis. M. Chrysplog® (Dn.) 


W. Milan Savis (Prin. )- 7 
Mother M. Geraldine. 


Mother Cecelia Koehler. 


J. R. MeLemore fe 
E. F. Farner (Dean)... . 
J. W. Harbeson (Prin.).. 


J. H. McKenzie ey 
- E. Jamison (Dean). 


Roy “A. Bither (Prin.). 
John L. Clar 
A GPa. Mick et oe 
Gen. Sandy Beaver: 
Roy W. Goddard....... 
Nicholas Ricciardi 
Leon A, MeNeill 
Sister M. Maura....:.. 
R. Rev. Boniface Seng. . 

Sister Albertina. ....... 
V. Rev. G. A. Gleason. . 
Rev. Mother Agnes. .... 
Gertrude Fariss (Dest). 

Carl S. Mundinger...... 
Miss Nelle Blue. "(Dean) 


Rev. Terence Moffat... .|../...% 
Rev. Gerald Walker... 
Sister M. Bernard 
Rev. Albert Ruetz 


M. Adele France. ...... 
Sr. M. Caecilia (Dean). . 
mite. a. Bg 


y 0. 
JQ. 


are Levee 


dmeyer. 
Floyd P. Bailey 4 
J. J. Delaney 
J. B, Shedd 


i habe tte Ara 
ton inter CO Colleges; Medical Schools 


Year | 


s 


Organ 


nan faoah (C..,. ry aia rhe 
Falls (C tS) 


outh. Christian 

outitern Miss. Junior (C &) 
Guthern Sein. & Jr. Coll. (W.)... 
puthern Union (C.)............ | 
outhwest Baptist (C., S.) 
outhwestern Junior (c., & 
come) School of Aeronautics 


anburg Junior (C.)........- 
pring Arbor Junior (C.)........ 
pringfield Junior (C., S.)....... 
tephens (W.) 


|Dayton, V ae! ee 
Sioux Bulls, 80° 


Wadley, Als: 
Bolivar, Mo 


Tulsa, Okla 
Spartanburg, So. Car. . 
Spring Arbor, Mich... 
Springfield, Ill 
Columbia, Mo 


tillman Institute (C., N.) 
eenton AUNIOE (C;) win ..6 Develo wa 
a 2 ee 
ue Bennett (C., S.).....-- 
RS er es ee 
unflower Junior (C., S.) 
wift rsa hes Junior om 
ORO: Sei eee ere 
‘aft Junior SG. ee oor ee 
Emule Famion (6.8%) <<: sive cope 
Tt. Coll, Un. of (C., 8). 
: Westeyain NON 2) tect vied a 3 
rkana (C., pte 
xas Lutheran ee, ‘8).0 ror 
‘exas Military (S.)! 
thornton Junior (C., S.). 
‘renton Junior (C.). 
veeca Nazarene (C. 

Trinidad State A 
‘yler Junior (C., Ss. 
inion Junior (C., 
Irbana Junior (C 
falley Forge Military Jr. (S.).... 
fermont Junior (C.).........-.- 
fictoria Junior (C., S.).....---.- 
fom. University le; Bi) Be 

Intermont (W.).......- 
mia JuUMIOr (Ci) ..6:. se wales oie 


‘isalia Junior (C 
roorhees Normal and Industrial 
School (C., 
BOOTED A. ori 5 8 os ale oe 9 Ag 
Vard-Belmont ia COR a. aerate 
ukon Junior (C 
yland Baptist te s.) 

land Jr. Coll. & Academy (C.) 

tay, (C8) College, of Southw. 
Vv 


M 


peeston Junior (C Sy 

Pi aa ee Chicago City Junior) 
Valley Pubic Jr. (C., E., 8.) 
a H. Harris (C., S. 
ba iin bois (OD ee hi See oe 


American Medical Asso 
No. Stu- 
Schools| dents 


26,147 
2 


ce: 
uates 
5,606 

440 


21, 1597 


; eee of the Census estimated (Sept. 23, 
athat 24,000, 000 American. 
ie ages of six and 17 were 


The Bureau 


1 of 1 oir ech tate’ 


946. 
high | 


.|Texarkana, Tex. 


‘|Cranford, N. J 


..|Tehuacana, Tex 
. a eta ay Miss. ... 


5 Sa sport, Pa 


Medical Schools, 


Grad- 


76 a Te 
(1943- -44) First Session. ‘(i944) Secon 


24,000, 000 Youngsters at School in 1946 


he early years of the war would increase 
ber to 26,000,000 f 
!added that population shifts during the war ad 
pointed to : 
areas, pai 


\Stockton 27. Calif. 
| Danville, 


/Moorhead, Miss... ... 
.| Rogersville, Tenn. . 
-|Hilisboro, Kan. 

att; Cale. oo... as 
Temple, Texas. 
.|Martin, Tenn. 
Athens, Tenn: 


Urbana, Ohio.......- 
Wayne, Pa 
Montpelier, Vt 
Victoria, Tex. ...-:.. 
Vincennes, Ind 
Bristol, Va 
Virginia, Minn 


Visalia, Calif......... 


Denmark, So. Car... . 
Forest City, Iowa... .. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Waukon, Iowa 
Plainview, Tex 
Beaver Dam, Wisc... 


Weatherford, Texas... 
Ogden, Utah 3 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


Fulton, Mo........+. 


Wingate, No. Gar... 
Mathiston, Miss..... - 
Worcester 8, Mass.... 
Worthington, Minn... 
Yakima, Wash 


Young Harris, Ga. 
Marysville, Calit 


Students, 
ciation student figures; 
No. 


youngsters be- | 
attending school 
predicted that the 
> which pec uteed 


Stu- 
|Schools| dents 


during +! 
the num 


LY dah ES CAB cL a ae 
1883 |John L, Barton 


77 1,379 
id Session, (1945) To ‘June 


aah 
< 


Mem D. Robey.... 


se is ae ial 4 
ry = fe 


No. 
No. of | of 
Std’s Tones, e 


Governing Official 


J. M. Thrash... : .. 
Neal Burch (Dean) 
H. E. Williams 


Paul F. Bechtold 
S. H. Jones 
Je. V Peters, oarstite ee dae 


Maxwell W. Balfour.... 
R. B. Burgess 
James F. Gregory...... 
Mother M. De Pazzi.... 
James M. Wood.....-.. 
A. L, Jackson :.. t5..ise 
A. T. Bawden (Prin.)... 
John C. Simpson 
Oscie pans 


E. M, Johnston (Prin.).. 
Joe Ri Humphey Be 
P. Meek {iichac. XOthcer): 
James L. Robb 

H. W. Stilwell 


A. B. Mackey.......... 
Peter P. Michelson 
WW: Jenking..«.... 0. sires 
K. C. MacKay (Dean).. 
Edward F. Memmott. ..|" 
M. G. Baker (Supt.).... 
John H. Kingsley 
J. H. Bankston......... 
Walter A. Davis........ 
Rabun L. Brantley 
Hazel R. Runnels 
(Acting Dean) 
L. J. Williams (Prin,)... 


J. E. Blanton (Prin.).... 
Morton O. Nilssen. . 
Robert C. Provine.. 
B. H. Graeber 
George W. McDonald... 
Weimer K. Hicks 


John Carruth (Dean)... 
H. Aldous Dixon 
W. B:; Smith 
Col. J. M. Sellers 
O. A. Bartley 
George a , saline ob fEiens 
I, 8. Ing 


Wm. D. Blunk (Dean) .. 
Sinclar a 


Cc. C. Burris 
Jasper pe (Act.) . 
Irving R. Hobby 

W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 


J. Worth ete 


Graduates, 
included schools offering preclinical courses 


Grad- 
uates 


rtiotlarly those in large industrial cities. 


5 J. Collins . 
1905- 1946 


No. Stu- | Grad 
Schools| dents uaest 


77 
u 


a 
i 
20. #946) to May 31. 


Year 


by 1950 The Bureau 


“greatly overcrowded’”’ schools in some 


p 


St Toad aes 


tn 


as 


es 


iy atte 


ae) eee eae 
Soe me “ 


wy ‘ 
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American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


on students, 

Fons following the names of the colleges 
cate: C., coeducational; E., has extension cot 
for Negroes only; cia 
women only. 


Source: This list is based on the 1945-46 Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of 
Education. The data are from questionnaires Tre- 
turned by the institutions in the year 1946. Student Ne 
totals do not include summer school and exten- 


nor duplications. The abbrev 


summer school; 


Year F 
Name Location Organ Governing Official 

Adams State College (S.)........|Alamosa, Colo. 1921 Ira Riehardson.......-- 
Albion St. Nor. Sch. (C., 8.)....- Albion, Idaho. . 1893 Raymond H. Snyder.... 
Alverno Teachers (W., E., S.)....|Milwaukee 4, W ise. 1890 |Mother M. Corona..... 
American College of Physical Ed- 

Mention (C:,E.,.S,)..... 2... {Ghiedao; Te oS. ...2-2 5 1908 |Charles O. Carlstrom. . . 
Ann-Reno Institute (W.). .|New York 24, N. Y...| 1927 }Margaret Wagner (Dean) 


Appalachian St. Teachers (C., S.)-|Boone, No: Car...... 
Arizona State (C., E., S.)........ Flagstaff, Ariz......- 
Arizona State (C., E., 8.). ./Tempe, Ariz.....:... 
Ark. St, Teachers (C., E., §.)....|Conway, Ark........ 
Arnold College for Hyeiene 
Physical Education (C.. .|West Haven 11, Conn. 
Austin Peay State (C., sj." Clarksville, Tenn. 
Ball State Teachers (C» E.. S. ds. Muncie, Ind. 
Black Hills Teachers (C., ay. Spearfish, Se Dak. . 
Bluefield State (C., E., N.).. .|Bluefield, W. Va 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical 
Education (W. 
Bowling ow College of Com- 
MEINEM OEM(IG,, Be) oi wee eas Sek 
Catholic akonees (W., E., S.). 
Central So ag College of Edu- 
cation (C Barc. Stews kins 
Central Mo. ‘St. “Peach. (C., E., S.) 
Central Normal (name changed to 
Canterbury Coll.) a eu Pati 
Central State (C., E., 8.). .|Edmond, Okla. 
Central St. Teachers (C., S.). '|Stevens Point, Wisc.. 
Central Cae a. College of Ed- 


Boston 30, Mass...... 


Bowling Green, Ky... 
Providence 3, R. L... 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich... 
Warrensburg, Mo... .. 


ponion (Go BS.) eh ose Ellensburg, Wash.... . 
Cheyney Training School for 
spammers’ (©, N.)o Cheyney 


Chicago Teachers. (G., 5 eee ee 
Child Education ouidation, (We 
Colo. St. Coll. at Edu. (C , 8) 
Coneord (C , 8.) 

Concordia finches (C., 
Concordia Teachers (C., § eS 
Cooperative Sch. for Teachers © 
Coppin Teachers (C., N.).. 
Danbury St. Teachers (C., ee 8.) 
Delta State Teachers (C., 

East Carolina Teachers ic “SD. 
East Central State (C., E.,'S.). 
East Ky. St. Teach. (G., B., 8.)_ 
Hast Tenn, State (C., E.) 5 ahha 
Bast Tex, St. Teachers (C., E., S) 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


New York, EN Stes, 
Greeley, Colo. ...'...). 
Athens, W. Va....... 
.|River Forest, Ill... ... 
. (Seward, Nebr... . 
)}New York, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 
Danbury, Conn. 
.|Cleveland, as 
_|Greenyille, 
‘Ada, Okla’... 0.0: 
A Richmond, MY Soleee 
Johnson City, Tenn.. . 
Commerce, Tex...... 


Charleston, Tl 


(C., B., 
Eastern Montana State Normal 


OG ES ee. eee Billings, Mont....... 
Eastern Sona "College of Educa- 

tion (C., i) ea Sette SL te oS La Grande, Ore...... 
Eastern St. Nor. Sch, ....|Madison, So. Dak. ... . 


Cheney, Wash... 
-|Madison 5, Wise... . 
Fairmont, W. Va..-.. 


(C., 8.) 
East. Wash. Coll. of Ed. (G., K., 8.) 
Edgewood (W., E., 8. 
Fairmont State (C, 


raining 


Fannie A. Smith nanan 
School (W. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Fayetteville, No, Car. 
Fort Valley, Ga...... 


.|New York, N. Y..... 
Nashville 4, Tenn... . 
Collegeboro, Ga...... 
Glenville, W. Va..... 
Great Falls, Mont... . 


BEEN Soop inti ie ick ot 
Georgia ‘Teachers (c., v4 
Glenville State (C., 3) 

Great Falls Coll. of’ Radu om E,,8.) 
Harriette Melissa Mills School tor 

Nursery, Seger van and Pri- 

mary Teachers (W., S.). .|New York 11, N. Y.. 
Harris Teach. Coll. (G. See i 82. ../St. Louis, 4, Mo. 
Henderson St. a Keg re ‘| Arkadelphia, Ark \ 
Holy Names (C -|Spokane 11, Wash. 


oo 


Illinois St. Nor. ‘on. (Gok 8). Normal, pa lepers Bete vey 
Indiana St. Teach. ic; nm 5.) iy ed erre Haute, DG. ia 
Iowa St. SA (C., E., S.).. .|Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
MOR COPE ESS) i sss wate conse w ele (thaca, N.Y... 2.0... 
Jackson coh 4 Sok eh nt Mat Jackson, Miss........ 
James paee! Wilson Teachers 

(CUS UT a Ae Gel panes Co Mk oem 9, D. C,. 
Kansas St. Teach, (C., E., S.)..../Emporia, Kan....... 
Kansas St. Teach. (C., E., 8.)....|Pittsburg, ay Sot eer | 
Keene mae Ne Soy es Abe Keene, New Hamp. . 
LTV @ 2 ORT 5 VR gee eg se Cambridge, Mass 


Madawaska Train. Sch. a8 ). .|Fort Kent, Me...) ||| 
MPBCIRON (OL Si)). oie sss Harrisonburg eye 
arena Luther RGSS 132) dS etna New Ulm, Minn...... 
d, St. Teachers (C.. se te sh rele Bowie, Md.......... 
’ Ma: St. Teachers (C., 8.)....-... Frostburg, Md... ||| 
Md St. Deachers (C.,'8.).. 0... oS Salisbury, Md........ 
Md. St. Teachers (C.). 2. Towson 4, Md. 


Seren rs Nor. Sch. (W., E., 8.) Marylhurst, Ore.. 


B: B. Dougherty. ...:.. 
Tom O. Bellwood....... 
Grady Gammage....... 
Nolen M. Irby......... 


T:, Erwin Blesh., io... 75 
PuPL Claxton. 5. csmioe = 
John R.. Mens... sft 
Russell E. Jones.......: 
Hi. i. Dickason... 2...) / 


Marjorie Bouve (Dir.)... 


ce Murray Hill. .... Lies 
. Rev. F. P. Keough. 


C. L. Anspach. 3.4 
George W. Diemer... .. 


R. R. Robinson........ 
William C. Hansen..... 


Robert E. McConnell... 


heslie (Ph) AMT GA. tae 
Jas. I. Swearingen (Act.). 
Anna E. McLin (Dir.)... 
George W. Frasier. ...... 
Virgil A. Stewart....... 
ects | W. Kilineck. 

Rev. A. O. Fuerbringer. . 
Miles W. Connor....... 
Ralph C. Jenkins....... 
‘W. M. Kethley.........: 
Dennis H. Cooke....... 
= Lincheid RP sa ea 


bel “GJ Sherrod.. 0.42: 
Sam H. Whitley........ 


Robert G. Buzzard..... 
AG, Peterson. aia. 9, 2% 


Roben J. Maaske....... 
iV, A. homrg tie cam : 
Walter W. Isle.... ae 
Sister Mary Hope...... 
George H. Han 


E, Louise Hoyt (Prin,).. 
J. Ward Seabrook 
CVT 


Moenry Hi BUM gi ay.) vt 
Marvin S. Pittman 
Dy L. Haught) an to 
J. J. Donovan 


ge Hostler (Dean) .. 
C..H. Philpott (Prin)... 
D. D. O’Brien 
Sister M. Blizabeth 
R. W. Fairchild . ie 
Ralph N, Tirey........ 
Malcolm Price......... 
Leonard B. Job 


Rees 


M. Theresa Wiedfeld.... . 
Sister M. Dorothy Ann,, 


if Hite i eae tye? ©. 
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ae No, 
Name ; ‘ Governing Official Sak Tents. 


ByMemphis Sta State sesh Pie apa enhgs ans 2 3M Alun B. Sanders... . 40 
| Middie ‘Tenn. State vom 8). ** "| Murfrees eae SM akin Coe 1803) ualee 
Miner Teachers (C., g. ey Ge hve Eugene co Ciarie- Pa Sy 52 
Stella L. Wood (Prin.). . 15 
aesere iS, k 8 68 
rk 12 
26 
avons | Mt. Angel Ore.~ 20.7%: 5 
sess 25 
Be Ne. ee 80 
Wet, doy 45 
ae ic 40 
$e oes . ache 48 
Ee Be. We L. Nicholas 50 
x. VietorP. Morey - ; 54 
- ¥s-% iis . Ward Irelan x 40 
St. Teachers (C., % , N. : 2 E 
5 St. Teachers (C., } ne. S owey: ; rt 
. St. Teachers (C., Ne r John B. Dougall........ 39 
. Teachers (C., 3. x Clair 8. Wightman... .. 19 
.| 1855 |Roscoe L. West. ......- 71 
sie? Sancta 67 
) Tope See ree Las Spe Edward Eyring........ 62 
; eS Haddon W. James...... 43 
”, 8.) | Albany 3 N. X. ad ‘| 1844 |John M. Sayles........ 98 
yc. (Denton, Pex... 9... W. J. McConnell...+.-. 175 
Ksville, Mo.......| 1867 |Walter H. Ryle.....:.. 60 
C., E., 8.).. .| Tahlequah, Okla..... John Vaughan........- 611 42 
Northern Ill. St. Teach. (C., E., S.)|DeKalb, Il.......... Karl L. Adams...:....- 52 
ae ie, Michigan Coll. ‘ot Ed. 
] ORY | tute Sik aebeays.« _|Marquette, Mich..... Fo A. Pape ioe sont ee 53 
a Boniern St. Teach. (C., :|Aberdeen, So. Dak... IN. E. Steele. 3... 2. 65s 39 
ee weet Mo. St. Poseneas 19a ; 
Bis ic Sass Soe Fas see gh MOGs ties. - 1905 |J. W. Jones... 53 
Northwestern St. (C., S.)....-..-|/Natchitoches, La..... Joe Farrar... 72 
Northwestern St. — E., .. {AT Okla Sabin C. Per 534 39 
Nursery Training ih (We z ? Abigail A. Eliot (Dir.).. 0 12 
on n Coll. of Ean, C., .)..| Monmouth, Ore. i C. A. Howard... wae 21 
Parkland, Wash...... 8S. C. Eastvold 30 
.|East Orange, N. J.... Margaret C. Brown..... 26 
Pembroke, No. Car... Ralph D. Wellons...... 17 
Harriot H. Jones (Prin.). 16 © 
4 Rape ee Herman H. Hegner..... 28 
_ Plymouth Teachers (C. E Pda AE Howard R. Jones.:....- 30 
*Prairie View Un. (C., E., i ie Vi Lh eats Willette R. Banks...... 115 
oe | I. Coll. of Edu. (C’, E., if. ,R.1....| 1854 |Lucius A. Whipple...... 0 60 
St. Paul Diocesan Teach. (W., 8.)|St. Paul 2, Minn..... 27 |Rev. R. J. Connole....- 23 
Polytechnic Inst. (C., E., S., N.) .|Lawrenceville, Va.... J. Alvin Russell........ 75 
i aa cae State Teachers (C., 
STB: ih Re ears oes a Huntsville, Tex.....- yee Lowman, - ‘ 75 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 82:8: White... se 20 
8). Se Ot See eS mt hae Ohio......} 1928 |Joseph Schrembs....... 27 
oe FC eats ects win hes © arene Walter W. Parker.. Hy 63 
, OKla. ....--. T. T. Montgomery 4 49 
Ashland, Ore......... Elmo Stevenson B 26-, 
» | eathertor So. Dek. . ; 24 
conan Okla.... 3 As S ube 37 
...2..| 1906 |Roy Ellis............+. 82 
REY G. Siviors, > Mate haute t a7 4 San Marcos, Tex..... J. G. Flowers. .....1.<: 65. 
te AA Ellendale, No. Dak... J. C. MeMillan........ 20 
te Ni . Castleton, Vt SWRA? Hien 2) Sikes Ac. ee eae 11 
pe ctate Normal School .....|Johnson, Vt. : ; W. 4H. Carter (Prin.) ... ll 
State Normal School = Lyndon Cen § Rita L. Bole (Prin.)....- Site aa 
» State Teachers (C., e ; orence, Ala. At J. As Keller yn. 2 0 ee 29 
State Teachers ere es Jacksonville, Ala ee free ute Cake Pa ord ot 
State Teachers yo 22) =| Livingston, Ala. :.|..2| 18383 |W. W. Hub. -.. 3. oes. 
eo (o} ? s H. Council Trenholm.. 74 
yA ee loots C, B, Smith... . 20.40% 26 
ieRe Errol L. Dearborn...... 33 
AST Francis L. Bailey.....-.. , 30 
John J. Kelly. ...-..--«.- 40 
oat gs William J. Sanders..... 41 
Martin F. O’Connor.... 35 
pes he al, James Dugan. . .\. ( 13 
Grover C. Bowman 20 
wees eee. -|Salem,MAaSS....0.-..- Edward A. Sullivan.. 40 
Aaa waa Clinton E. Carpenter 18 
(OW Pea a es ao ee e R. Syke oy a eS 4 
ae ee uluth 5, Minn...... aymon 5 ie 5 
ate Teachers (CO) -350.201 1 |Mankato, Minn... C. L. Crawford. ie Be 
se O. W. Snarr. 48 
St. Cloud, Minn.. f poe a ‘Brainard. 65 
“lWinona, Minn. ..:... N. 43 
Brockport, NAGY hie ae Donald ™. Power 37 
Buffalo 9, N. ¥. * 72 |\Harry Rockwell. : 79 
Cortland, N 7 Donnal V. Smit 66 
Leslie R. eyes 47 
James B, We 46 
ee Wm, J. iaai erty 45 
3 40 
a 
. 
‘red’k W. Crumb...... 46 ; 
S, D. Williams......... 25 
Charles E. Seott.......- . 26 
John W. Headley.......- 21> 


CywC) Swat 2.0... Cent 4 51 


- 


Bac 
- _ Name nA » Location s 
.|Valley City, No. Dak. 


State Teachers (C., ES $s.) 


owe were ss 5 


State Teachers (C., sj. 
State EA etal es e ). = 
ate Teachers 5 : 
State Teachers (C., E., S.). .-|East Stroudsburg, Pa: Eerie ee 
pepe ‘Teachers (C., E.,:S.).....-- Edinboro, Pa........ 1 L. H. Van Houten...... ' 
ate Teachers (C., E., S.)..)...- Indiana, Pa......... Joseph M. Uhler...-.. 
tate Teachers (C., S.):......... Kutztown; Pa.. 2 Q. A. W. Rohrbach, . 3t 
te Teachers (C., S. j eee Sid at Lock waren Pa a3 Richard Parsons........ 5 3 
stat e Teachers (C., E., S.).. .|Mansfield, Gas James G. Morgan...... 43} 
State Teachers (C., S.).......... Milenettie. pa a D. L. Biemesderfer. . .. . 41! 
State Teachers (C., E., S.)...-... Shippensburg, Pa. Be DERG 2 solersss eex< = 25 
- $tate Teachers (C., SERS ee Slippery Rock, Pa... : Maks Hoke 22 aes. 44} 
tate Teachers (C., E., S.)......- West Chester, Pa...-- Charles S. Swope...-... 73 
Beate Teachers (part C., S.)...... Farmville, Va.:...... Dabney S. Lancaster. . 59) 
‘State Teachers (C., E., S.).......|Eau Claire, Wis... .-- W. R. Davies. .....°..- 44t 
State Teachers (C., 8.).......... LaCrosse, Wisc....--- ak 50} 
_ State Teachers (C., S.)........-. Milwaukee 11, Wise... Frank E. Baker........ 90) 
- tate Teachers (C.,8.).........- Oshkosh, Wisc. ...... Forrest R. Polk. . " 555 
‘State Teachers (C., E., S. ds ‘|Platteville, Wisc: . Chester O. Newly: 453 
State Teachers (C., ee ; a é --|River, Falls, Wise. J. H. Ames. st 
_ State Teachers (C., ; APA ..|Superior, Wise 1 } 
< an Teachers (GS). 4... | Whitewater, Wise. . Robert C. W: a7 
hen. F. Austin we eachers I 
RED Ss Nacogdoches, Tex... . Paul L. Boynton. :..... 44 
e F een peta Wise. ,... Verne C. Fryklund..... 43} 
pre, & Jr, (C.; Sy.N.)...|St.. Louis, Mo..::....< Ruth Miriam Harris. ... 20 
7 ay Ross St. Teach. (C., E., S.)...|Alpine, Tex.......... 1920 |Richard M. Hawkins.... 27 
Teachers (C. BED cy pci mit ‘|New y iritain, Conn... Herbert D. Welte...... 65 5] 
_ Teachers (W., By) Seino ier «scar Boston 15, Mass... .. 1852 |Wm. H. J. Kemmedy...- 25 
_ Teachers College, ae of 
. ~ Ohio eines). .|Cincinnati 19, Ohio. ..}....-. V.. Bev. Msgr. Carl J. 
: Ryan (Dean)........ 
‘eachers. College (of Columbia 
int) ))\ (CRS) DBRS» eer eee New York, N. Y fa 1888 |Wm. T: Russell (Dean)..]........].. 


ennessee Agricultural and Ind. é 
state (C., B.,S.. N.). 3... 22... Nashville 8, Tenn... .| 1912 |Walter S. Dayis........ 
‘Praining School for ‘Teachers of ; 
"Mechanic pre CS. Si * Sie Rigeg tee - So. Boston, Mass... . . Emerson Staebner.... .. 
WasenbouCWasSJece toc eee cue La ie a Wise:;° 35: 931 |Sister M. Josina. ... 
Wash. State Nor. School oe ..|Machias, Me... -.... . ; . 
West qibarty State (C 8. a.. . WIDIN Ss sa 
5 ” West Tex. St. Teachers C ORK SMS ce oe g ge aes FS eS ee 
_ Western Carolina Teach. (C.,’S.).|Cullowhee, No. Car... ns 
West’n Ill. St. Teach. (C ee Mscomb.p flo... 


tn Ky, St. Teach ( . Br-4 9 
.| Kalamazoo ai Ms 1903 |Paul V. Sangren 
Gunnison, Colo.,.... Charles C, Casey... 


f 

y ; : PeelnnenaM 13. Wash.. William W. Haggard..:. 

Wh whecloek ER Ne Boston 15, Mass. .... Winifred E. Bain....... 

oe at, Teach. (C., E., S.) Willamantic, Conn. 1889 |George H. Shafer....... 
imstan-Salem Teachers 


A Olina NG) se Cake y ce etye Winston-Salem, N.C..{ 1892 |Francis L. Atkins 
2 = 


SSOERERS Bis 


Pret y 3 3 * 


Canadian Universities 
Source: Woérld Almanac Questionnaire (a) 


hy %S 
Ip reet oe ah e'>. VOB $83 Ss 


Year 
Location Organ| Governing Official 


eee ee 
adia University (C., B., S. de .../Wolfville, Nova Shes te Frederic W. Patterson... 
.) .|Edmonton, Alberta...| 1907 |Robert Newton y 


5 Lennoxyille, Quebec... Rev. A. McGreer (Pr.). . 
8) Vancouver, B. C..... 19 Norman MacKenzie. ... 
alifax, Nova Scotia. - Alexander Enoch Kerr. . 

at wa Rev. C. A. S. Walker. 
*\Mer, nen Vandry. 
Rev. E. M. Brown...... 


Man Mona, Un, of ©. ees 
ce Uh Oe OG ; Quebec 
eMaster Un. cole aad. Hamilton, Ont. < 
Senin ve of (c. SELES sale ram, » Montttal oS Quebec: » ; 
n ison Un, (C., B., 8.)..5... ackville, N. B....... 1 R, Flemi tor 
eval St. Vincent id 9 S.).... . | Halifax, ‘Nowe oe Sister M. Rosari is, 
New Brunswick, Un. ., 8)... |Bredericton, N. B. 1 Milton F. Gresz., wes 
Ottawa, Un, of (C.. i ree eal Er. Laframboise....... 
Soesit Univ.(C., Hees: | Rolngston, Onto, <i. 1 RC. Wallace, es : 
ye Sr St. Dunstan's Un. a a Charlottetown, P.E.I,, 55 |Rev. R. V. MacKenzie... 
Antigonish, N. S V. Rev. P. J. Nicholson. . 
e oreete 8 ers : J. S. Thomson 
wate. 2 nt 


a ; a)Student deca titests ATR area for pies 
Y ya ion pyadents. 


and do not include summer school and/ om! 


4 


Septuple Translating Device 


A radio device which permits simultaneous International Business Machines 
Se HA itis pels Race vant aoe ere _ a | consists of a light-weight radio. Corp. Th oa pH 
et: ssemblies such as 
vther United Nations was demonstrated at a weon- | ¢ der stan mon we fe Meter x, permit ee 
ference under the auspices of the National hg 
tion Assn, at Endicott, N. Y¥. (Aug, 17), by the! 


é 


. -| Unk 


Alleghany Coll 
Alliance, Jr. Coll 


Amherst College. . 
. och College... 
ta Univ 
serene plince 


“Bates College 
-Baylor University - . 
‘Beirut, Am. Un. of. 
loit College. 


Bradley Poly. I 
Brown University . 


versity, 
Albion, Mich... 


Pa 
.| Amherst, Mass. 
[Yellow Spgs., Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 


Berea, Ohio....... 
-|New York, N. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Waco, Tex.. 


Beane Lebanon oa 


Bryn Mawr, Pa... 


>|Buffalo, N. ¥ 
..-|Indianapolis, Ind. - 

.| Pasadena, Calif... . 

-|Berkeley, Calif. . 


Carleton College. 
arnegie Inst. Tech. 
Sch. App. Sci. 
tholic Un. of Am. 


‘|Northfield, Minn. 

| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Washington, D. Cc. 


f. .|Chicago, Il 
Ginelanast Ohio.. 
. | Worcester, oe 


Colby College 
igate University - 


Waterville, Me.. 
Hamikon, 'N. Y. 


-|Coto. Spgs., Colo. 


..|New York, 


NS. 
New London, Conn 


..|New_ York, N.Y 
‘|Mt. Vernon Age: 


y..|Ithaca, } 


i. io eee 


~-|Omaha, Pg 


-|Denver, Colo. .... 
. .|Greeneastle, Ind. . - 
.|Carlisle, Pa 

.|New Orleans, La. . 
-|Madison, N. J...- 


te Atlanta, Ga 
.| Nashville, oe te 


.|Greenville, 5 a 


...| Washington, D 
..|Nashville, Tenn. 
.| Washington, D. Cc. 


rinnell College. 
m hip College. . 


.|Baltimore, Md.... 
oi meet ate 


< 4 ee at 


ho, Univ. 
. Inst. of Tech. 


.|Moscow, Idaho 


Easton, Pa 
Quebec, ey pa 
Bethelehem, Pa. 


..|St. Charles, Mo... 
.|New Orleans, La. 
.|St. weal, Minn.... 


-|Quebe 


Canada... 
ee aie. Til. 


vs Milwaukee, Wis... 


a, 


United States—College Endowments 


2,225, 000}| Maryland, Un. of. 
5,2: ted Mass. Inst. Tech. 
MCGill University. . 
Mercer erin 36s 
00.000) Sean, Un 
Middlebury Goll. 
8|| Mills College 
Milwaukee-Downer. 
2) 235. '000) | Minnesota, Un. of. . 
4,307,726|| Missouri, Univ. of.. 
||Monmouth College. 
Morton Junior Coll. 
||Mt. Holyoke Coll. . 
|| New Jersey College 


|| Newcomb Mem Sol. 
No. Car., Un. 0: 
Nod. Dak. Agric. 
|Northwestern Un... 
Notre Dame, Un. of 


Ohio State Univ. 
\|\Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
0||Oklahoma, Un. of. . 
}Penn. Uniy. 0 
Pittsburgh, Un. of.. 
||Pomona College. 
2}|Pratt Institute... - 
3.606,302||Princeton Univ 

*000||Queens University. 
Radcliffe College. . - 
Redlands, Un. of... 
||Rensselaer Poly. In. 
|Rice Institute. 
\|Richmond, Un. of. 
||Robert College.. - . 
Rochester Ins 

Technology 
Rochester, Un. a é 
Rose Poly. Inst. 
}|(b) Rutgers Uniy.. 

St. Francis Xavier.. 
St. John’s Univ. 
St. og I College. 
|St. Louis Uni 
|Scranton, Univ. of.. 

/250,000!|Simmons College. . 
4,619,198}|Smith College 
3,468,936||South, Univ. of.. 

. Southern Meth. Un. 
|\Southwestern st 
Spelman College. 
Stanford Univ 
Stevens Inst. Tech.. 
Swarthmore Coll. . 
Syracuse Univ. 
00|| Teachers College. . - 

Texas Christian 
Texas, Univ.of 
Toronto, Un¥o 
Trinity College. 
98|| Tufts College 


Tuskegee Ins 
Union College. 
Vanderbilt Univ.. 
Vassar College 
Vermont, Univ. of.. 
Victoria College... 
Villanova College. . 
Virginia, Univ. of.. 
Wabash College. . 
Wake Forest Coll. . 
Wash. & Lee Univ.. 
Wash., St. Coll. of.. 
Washington Univ.. 
Webb Inst. of N aval 
Architecture 
Wellesley College... 
Wesleyan Univ.. 

W. Va.*State Coll. 
Western Reserve U. 
Williamette Univ... 
0|}| Williams College. . . 
Williams College. 
Wisconsin, Un. of. 
Wittenberg College. 

0: 


ct 
IDO OD 


- 
eS Savers 


= 
SOLA LINO G9 
oo 
i) 
% 


ye PNAS 


OF OFF 
& et 
i] 


Wyoming, Un. of 


2'835,366|| Yale University. 


4 (1) Total from The World Almanac for 1946. 


" (a) Included Barnard, Teachers, College of Pharmacy, and New ¥ 


(b) Includes New Jersey College for Women ($2,433,849). 
Includes Newcomb @.. Sophie) Memorial ‘College ($2, 311,387). 


Oberlin College... .| 
.|Columbus, Ohio... 


. Syracuse, N. 


.|Baltimore, Md. 
_|Cambridge, Mass. . 
Montreal, Canada. 
Macon, Ga 

.|Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
-|Middlebury, Va... 
Oakland, Calif... . 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Columbia, 
Monmouth, Mir 
Cicero, Ill 

So. Hadley, Mass.. 


New Bruns., N. J.. 


.|New York, N.Y... 


New Orleans, La 


..|Chapel Hill, N. Cc: 
.|Fargo, No. 


Dak. 
Evanston, Iil 
|Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Delaware, Ohio... 
Norman, Okla..... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


-|Claremont, Calif. 


Cambridge, Mass.. 
Redlands, Calif. 


‘|Richmond, Va... - 
Istanbul, Turkey. . 


Rochester, N. Y... 
Rochester, N. Y... 
.|Terre Haute, Ind. . 
.|New Bruns., N. J.. 
Chicago, jae 
Collegeville, Minn. 
Rensselaer, Ind. . 


.|Boston, Mass 
N’ hampton, st 


.| Atlanta, Ga 
Stanford Un., Calif. 
Hoboken, N. J.... 
.| Swarthmore, an 


New York, N. Y- 
Fort Worth, Te 


.| Austin, Texas. 


Toronto, Canad: 


Medford, Mass.. 
New Orleans, La. 


.|Tuskegee, Ala. . 
f Beamer tape, N. ¥. 


‘| Villanova, Pa 
'|Charlottesville, Va. 
.|Crawf’ dsville, Ind.. 
.| Wake Forest, N. c. 
Lexington, Va.. 
Pullman, Wash.. 
St. Louis, Mo 


New York, N. 

.| Wellesley, Mass. 

[aidaiesewe) Co: 

pee Va. 
leveland, Ohio... 
alem, Ore.. . ar 
illiamst’n, 

.|Berkeley, Calif. 

M on, W! 


_.|Laramie, Wyo 02,606 
. .j New Haven, Conn. 123,112,370 


ork Post Graduate Medical School. 


7 ; 
21/477, 041 
2,500,000 


, 


“Atnerioam ee llene Pravesuniest and Sororities | i 
2 Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


(In each instance, for all Fraternities and Sororities, . where no or only ‘partial information is 
two requests for data, sent annually, have remained unanswered for several days.) — 
. The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at ‘William | an 
' Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1776. The United Chapters were organized in 1885... 
..The Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is, according to Baird’s Manual (1940) edition, t’ 
oldest of ail the Greek Letter Fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence. 

The Corresponding cope senie of rd National-Interfraternity Conference is Dr. Gilbert Ww. Mead, 
Washington College, Chestertown, . 
“\' The. Rcnetary or the Professional Interfraternity Conference is Paul M. Cook, 2043 Ridge Road, | 

- Homewo Il. 

s pong, of the National Panhellenic Congress is Miss L. Pearl Greene, 382 Fall Creek Dr., | 

Ithaca, N. Y.; and the Secretary of the Professional Panhellenic Association is Miss Doris Prosser, 
1106, Ww. Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


ATE AS Date Active | Mem- 
Fraternities Found. | Chapt. bers National Headquarters 


Aca’ cig. xe 7530 Sheridan Rd., neenieago 26, LS 
_ Alpha Chi Rh =. 225 Lafayette St., ES £2, Ne 
Alpha Delta P: oe 347 Madison Ave. Xx. alte N. ¥. 
_ Alpha Epsilon P = 5,000 | 4 No. &th St., St. Louis i “Mo. 
- Alpha Gamma Rho:... 706 Michigan, Urbana, Ill. 
_ Alpha Kappa Lambda. =. 6 711 Meridian, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Alpha Kappa Pi (a) 2 3 
“ Alpha Phi Delta, Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AT 34.No. Franklin St., Delaware, Ohio 
627-29 E. Green St., chamEsien, Ti. 
44 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Ye 
P. O. Box 787, Salem, Ore. 
320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
16 So. Clinton St., Towa City, Towa 
50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
218 Woolworth Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 
333 No. Penn. St., Tndianapolis 4, Ind. 
Delta Upsilon. = 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Kappa Alpha Orde vw 303 Martin Brown Bldg. Louisville 2, Ky. 
‘Kappa Alpha Society. ee y 5 | 522 Fifth Ave., N..¥. 18, N. Y. 
‘Kappa Delta Rho =a 5317 Graceland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
_ Kappa Nu. g 2 3900 11th Ave. So., Birmingham 5, Ala. 
_ Kappa Sigm aoe! 150, Carmel, Calif. 
_ Kappa pens Kappa . sg ox 609, Fairmont, W. Va 
Lambda Chi Alpha. . ia : Bo29 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2 2 Ind. 
21 5 | 608 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore hg 
: . 18 West Church St., Oxford, Ohi 
3 iWEbI ‘Epsilon Pi. 31 6,900 | 520 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
; & Gamma Delta : " Rust Bldg., Washington SC a 
hi Iota Alpha 7303 Ferret St., New Orleans, La. i 
i Kappa _ 435 Commercial Sq., Cincinnati 2, Ohio ~ 
PRA D DADE Sod Oho iss aces. 5 1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Kappa Sigma 
15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Alfred, Maine 
47 W. 43d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
606 Union Bk. Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
771 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
401 E> Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, INGY. 
1 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 1856, Evanston, Il, 
100 W. 42d St., New York aS Y 
35 BE. Wacker Dr., Chicag YT, 
745 Illinois Bldg. Indianapolis 4 Ind. 
5 8 { 149 Broadway, New York 
Sigm. i Epsilon. s .| 1900 W. Broad St., Richmond : ‘30% Va. 
tema Phi Sigma ‘ Jai 3341 Ardmore Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sigma Pi 3. 1137 B. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, ne Pe 
Sigma Tau Gamma (b) Witt & State Boe College, Butftalo Xe 
Tau Phi ¢ 1619 W. Thompson St., att Pa. 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 5 
6116 Satins § St. Pulinaeiphia 4 43, ee 
627 W. t. New York 25, N. Y 


665 Fifth Ave., New York 22, ; 
Catholic Univ., Washington 17, oP om 
Be em a Ent A eg 
ox = ne M4 on © 
Batte a8 (A S Sen te mat 
E uite t., N. ¥. 19; N. 
13,090 31E. 39th St., New York’ 16; Now: ee 


Pee 
(a) As of Sept. 6, 1946, Alpha Kappa Pi (found 

@oniolidated with Alpha’ Sipme oe ( ed at Newark College of Engineers, Jan. 1, 1921) waa 

(b) Education Fraternity. i 


PROFESSIONAL FRA'TERNITIES 


Date Active } Mem- 
Fraternities Found. | Chapt.| bers 


‘Agriculture: 


National Headquarters 


x 


1905 
1919 


8 2,600 | RFD, State College, Pa. 
5 +-.-.s | Lousiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La, 

1914 : 1,500. | 802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus 15, one 
6 


1909 2,500° | 306 Marvin Hall, Un.of Kan. , Lawrence, K i 


ee 1902 800 | Missouri School of Mines, Rollo, Mo. a | 


Alpha Chi Sigma 1902 ' 63 |! 17,000 | 5503 E. Wash, St., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


\ 
? 


+. 


18,000 | 325 Denver Nat'l Bldg. D n €! 
3,890 ney Sterling Hall, Ma Done ¥ zo 
| 17,000 | 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, ‘ 


5,600 | 200 Cranford Pl., Teaneck, N. I 
15,736 | Rural Route 5, Peru, Indiana 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. — 
1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago 40, Til. 


Kappa Phi Kappa... 22 726 Jackson Pl. N.W., W: 
aos oe , ashin: ton 
ig Sons er = iid "ks 33,295 | 2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, rit 4: 
ma P: 2 Clymer Road, Indiana, Pa. 


: Be neeruse: 
appa Eta Kappa 


/ 


(Electrical) 5009 Zenith Ave., 8., Minnea) . 
“ 9 445 polis, Min 
Sigm: 6415 N. Maplewood Ave., Cicago 45, 
A , 2340 Chardon Rd., Euclid, Ohio~ 
‘Sigma "Tau Delta 
Digenutises. ; 808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 
ooo Delta Chi 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, mL 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa ie k 
ee Adler Dr., Baltimore 20, Md. 

1706 Conn. Ave., Washington 9. ig Pv 
5820 Apa Be ¥ 


. Sigma Delta Kappa 
Pea eps tiie ban 
‘au on O, 93 S 
Mei z : tate St.; Albany 7, N. Y. 
pha Kappa i cappa hes 121 So. 6th St., Columbus 15 Ohio — 
Lambda Phi M 3 1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N. pe ; 
: 90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, ‘Kia’ The 
198 B. Jefferson St., Franklin, Ind. 
7822 Spring Ave., Elkins ark, Pay 
508 “gS ie St.. Mankenton Ww. 


Chi 
Phi Delta Epsilon. 


_ Phi Lambda Kappa é 401 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Phi Rho Sigma 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6 
“hee Kappa Psi 000 | 4713 Lackawanna St., Berwyn, N. gat 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) 17,000 |64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Optometrical: 


Omega Delta 4,036 | 761 E. 75th St., Chicago 19, Ti Ve 
Omega Epsilon Phi 900 | 4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


20314 No. Clark St., Moberly, Wie 
1459 Ogden St., Denver 3, Utah 
Fla. Bk. Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 

242 So. 46th S., Phila., Pa. j 
5 North Gore Ave., Webster Groves* 
203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Obi 
168 Main St., Yarmouth, ne 

129 B. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, 


9208 Yale Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio 
179 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
3134 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


2437 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis, 


ve Iota Lambda Sigma 

~ (a)br. John W. Hayes, 142 West 5th St., East Tiverpool, Ohio, advised “there ¢ are no active. ck ip 

s that ‘the total (living) membership ‘is unknown. ae 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


Date «|Active | Mem- 
Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


iculture: ; 
amma Sigma Delta . 1905 11 5,000 
mmerce : 
Beta Gamma Sigma (a) : __| 14,000 | 106 Univ. Hall, lowa City, Iowa 
cone 6, Coll. of Dentistry, St. Univ., Iowa Cit 


miaton “Kappa Upsilon 
Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio Py 

O. Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. 
201 So. 30th St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
43, 000 | Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, ‘enn. 
15,000 | Denison Uniy., Granville, Ohio 
2,400 | University Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn. — 
21,067 | 208 Irvin Hall, Oxford, Ohio 


04.000. | 5 Hast 44th St., New York 17,N.¥.. | 
47°500. | Carnegie Inst., of Tech., Di stobungh 13, Pa. 


|--4,350 | 1046 No. 18th St., Allentown, Pa. 
+ 6,000 | Law School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37,0, 
| 44,438 | Univ. of Cincinnati; Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Ohio State Univ., Columbus 9, Ohio 


oF a ‘appa Alpha, 
stry: oa 


fhe States— College Fratern 


Active Mem- ¥: 


cay 
pace hapt.| bers — National | Head yua 


Societies | Found. 
‘Medicine: 
Alpha Omega Alpha 
Music 
Pi ‘Kappa Lambda (b) 
-Physics: 
_ Sigma Pi Sigma 
' Pre-Medical: 
a (Tobe Epsilon ee (DYe.. 7 
cience esearc 
Sigma Xi, Soc. of the 1886 93 45,000 
Scholastic: | 


: e4 Delta Epsilon Sigma (d) 1939 55 2,000 | Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 


a 
? Tes remain unanswered. No data available. Latest name and address of secretary s 
ae “gig: Bimer W. Hills, College of Commerce, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (b) Adm: 


Slaterville Springs, N. Y. ; 
- DePauw School ot Music, Greencastle In 

Pennsylvania State College, St. Coll, Py, 
3853 Lakewood, Detroit 15, Mich. ; 
165ProspectSt., YaleUniv., NewHaven, Co- 


47 
21 
40 
36 


14,900 
3,200 
4,800 
4,800 


1902 
1918 
1921 
1926 


both men and women; Catholic Colleges 2% 
y £ Universities. 


(c) The United Chapters organized 1883; (da) In 


RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


x ~ ree d 
E Societies 


Date Active | Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| bers 


Advertising: * 
Alpha Delta Sigma, 
ee seers: 
Alpha Zeta 


_bambda Gamma Delta 4 


op ‘Delta Phi Delta (a) 
Mie pa Pi (a) 


appa Kappa Psi (B) 
Ma ‘Biolo 
ac Bete I ‘Beta Beta (a) 
Phi Sigma (a) 
_ Business Education: 
Pi Omega Pi (c) 
Chemistry: 


_ 5,500 
17,000 


Gamma Sigma Epsilon....... 


Phi Lambda Upsilon 
Theta Chi Delta 
eae gineering: 
Chi a il 


‘ Drama: 
} Natio Psi Omega (a) 
ational oe 


Players (a) 
- _ Theta Alpha Phi (a) 
B: ooh abe 
Ye 


Bolte SiemA Rho (a) 
ee Rees Delta (a) 


pena Pi Theta fa) 
Pi Delta Phi 
“Geotoay, "Mining, 
Metallurgy: 
or Sigma Gamma Epsilon 


‘Delta t Phi Alpha (a) 
(ne te Taal 
Alpha Deta (a) 
Pi Delta oepation (a) 
Mathemetics: 
Kappa Mu Epsilon. 
Pi Mu Epsilon. . 
ppttersapical Ee Engineering 
es, 
_ Military: 
_ Pershing Rifles 


Physcial Science: 
Lambda Delta Lambda. 
Ph ysical Training: 


igma Delta Psi........ 


ey, Political Science: 
3 “Pi Sigma Alpha (a) 
_ Psychology: 
si Chi (a) 
Public Health: 
Delta Omega. 
Romance Languages: 
Phi Stgma Iota (a) 
Se lence: 
hi Beta Phi (a) 
Gamma Alpha 
Service: 


Pi Gamma Mu (a) 
iiSoctalony: 

Alpha Kappa Delta 
Spani 8 
Sigma fineite Pi (a) 
Student Activities: 
Blue Key (d) 


10,000 
6,596 


30,000 


2,000 


5,000 


78 20, 000 


National Headquarters 


Sch. of Journalism, Un. of Mo., Columbia, M 


1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D.. (oa 
111 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. _ 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montit 
211 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa . 


214 S. 3 W., Mt. Vernen, Iowa 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Box 2, Davidson. N. Car. 

366 Chandler Hall, Columbia Univ., N YY: 
Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Educ.-Eng. Bldg., Madison 6, Wisc. 
Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio’ 

77 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 
Pa. St. Coil., State College, Pa. 


Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Northwestern Uniy., Evanston, Tl. ~“ 
1739 Fairacres Dr., Greeley, Colo. i 


62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

426 Cole St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
1809 Ford St., Golden, Colo. ° 

Uniy. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Onion 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. ~ 
5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y._ 
306 So. 3d St., Lewisburg, Pa. 


117 Marvin Hall, Un. Kan., Lawrence, Ki 
209 Nebr. Hall, Univ. oes reMeet eS | 


705 No. Main’ St., W. Lafayette, Ind, > 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, aa 
206 Naomi St,, Fairmont, W, Va. | 
Un. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 
400 Investment Bldg., Washington, D.- 
6342 Carnation St., Philadelphia 44, Pa 
2109 Adlebert Rd., Cleveland, Ohio - 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wise. 


102 Oak Lane, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


407 Land Bk. Bldg., Kansas Cit: 
Cornell Univ., snaca, ING: pan 


1414 BE. 4th St., Winfield, Kan. 
Sociology Dept., U: P PP 
ee D n. of ittsburgh, 
Fla. Southern Coll., Lakeland, Fila. 
Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 


y ee 

__ (a) Admits both men and women); (b) For college bandsmen. Questio: 

4 ta available. Latest name and address of secretary on file: A. aneete ee ore ‘ae Ge 

_ Stillwater, Okla.; (c) Questionnaires remain unanswered. No data available. avert nal 
«address of secretary on file: Jchn Crouse, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., My Tam Ni Xa 


x 
& 
a 


National Headquarters 


. 


55 W. 42d St., New_York 18, N. Y. 

1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, mil. See 
2114 Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. \ on 
Suite 820, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill, _ 
900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. . “> 
603 Ohio St. Say. Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio — 
Suite 252, 708 Church St., Evanston, Ik — 


163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
481 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Bi te 
) Chapin, Illinois ; ae 
mie 353 Main St., Nashua, N. H. va ; 
22 740 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. PES bs 
‘ 43 129 E. Market St. Bldg., Indianapolis4,Ind. 
_ Theta Upsilon 12 : $99 N arnt. Wai Ae ee es 
i, TE ‘ ., Wauwatosa 13, td : 
Zeta Tau Alpha 62 20,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston, Il. — : 


PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES 


$ ; Date, |\Active \Mem- 
Societies Found. | Chapt.| bers 


Architecture & 
_—s Allied Arts: 
__ Alpha Alpha Gamma 1922 
_ Business Administration: 
_ Epsilon Eta Phi 1927 
‘ Commerce: 
Phi Chi Theta 1924 4519 Cheltenham Dr., Bethesda 14 
, Bee Nu 1924 ¥ 2545 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
- Dentistry: ‘ A 
a a Upsilon Alpha 1918 16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. 
_ Drama: 
-_ Omega Upsilon 1904 2730 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash. 7, 
_ Education: Sits 
Kappa Delta Epsilon 1933 2 “108 W. Ash St., Normal, Ill. - 


1898 00 | Box 217, Leon, Iowa oe 


Home Economics: Atebas 
, ppa Omicron Phi. 1922 1710 Park Ave. 8.E., Cedar Rapids 


psilon Omicron 1909 ~ Powell, Ohio r ot ae 
se 


Law: a wet. ae 

Kappa Beta Pi 1908 286 Roger Williams Ave., Highland : Im 

ea Betta Delta 1912 6015 Manistique St., Detroit 24, Mich. — i 

edicine: oe 4 2 

Alpha Epsilon Iota. 1890 1300 University Ave., Madison 6, Wisc. 
Nu Sigma Phi... 1893 * 254 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. _ 

Music: E > 
Delta Omicron ; _ 1909 = Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., ou 


7 
> 


, Ky. 4 
Mu Phi Epsilon 1903 6604 Maplewood Ave., ge ote Ohi 
_ Sigma Alpha Lota 1903 3741 Purdue St., Dallas 5, Texas 


" 3 
Ss ch: oe 
Bert cen. — 1912 2218 Union Blvd. 8.E., Gd, Rapids 7, M ich 


th hrs & 
- PAdioe ; 1899 402 W. High St., Bryan, Okla. 
-- Delta Omega. . ' 1905 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3 tical: ey 
Pe eeappa Epallon 1921 223 Walton St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
1913 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. — 


igie | 29 Alana sate Coles, Monteraia 
1893 4,505 ' 455 HB. 51st St., New York 22, N. Ze 
(a) As of August 1, 1946, Phi Omega Pi (founded at the University of Nebraska on Mar. 
“merged with Delta Zeta, Sorority. EDUCATION SORORITIES 


Date | Active | Mem- ‘Tie 
Found: Chapt, National Headquarters 


1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. — 

481 Torrence Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 
100 W. No. Broadway, Columbus 2, Ohio — 
Rm. ot eA Delaware Ave., eume ee 


5 ee 


Pi Kappa Sig! m 
¢ Box 108, Clermont, Florida _ 
Errcts Boma etna . : : 210 BE. College Ave., Kent, Ohio 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


ie ]) Date | Active ) Mem- 
Societies Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


See ter } 49~ at University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


Delta Y Ft 
73 \! 15,000 | 5658. Greenwood, Pasadena 10, Calif. — 


“F 


_ ~RECC [TION 
‘) Date |Active |Mem. 


Societies Found. |Chapt.| bers — . al es 
G+ Wisaguey ibs Chie Geena. 1920 5 | 2,500 | 614 Drake, San Antonio, Texas | - 
eta Blea Lg Ray eis Rein ately A LOOO 19 3,500 Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. _ 
eae alepda Rett: eS a 1910 62 23,231 | 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
; eta ; ; . 
some NDHSASY Soul's Sec. ae 1912 34 | 10,100 | Mich. State Coll, East Lansing, Mich. 
- Journalism: a 
BAR DDB ajo 3 ira'e =” " 1919 OOS REPS Ie Box 212, Ault, Colo. _ ; 
rear ctateniien: 60030077: 1909 43 }-12,000 | 403 W. 3834 St., Austin 22, Texas) 
mre Delta AL a rN FOTG SS Pe Lactate: Box 96, Riverside, Calif. 
i | P A 
S aerie Delta Epsilon (a)...... 1921 15 1,800 | 1086 N. Broadway, Yonkers 3, NiW. 
ASN 
tn ) proce he 1922 9 Sl. mae 152 Upland Rd., Sharon, Mass. 


(a) Fot graduate women; (b) Sophomore women—Scholarship, Leadership, Service. 


Vocational 


_ ‘Source: Federal Security Agency, U. S- 

All Federal funds expended for vocational edu- 
cation are matched by State and local funds. In 
1944-45 the States and local communities expended 
$2.28 for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational 
4 mas ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY 


By Type of Program 
Type of program 


and By Year, 1918-45 


Education 
Office of Eduation, Vocational Division 


education. This does not include expenditures for 
plant and equipment for vocational schools, form 
which Federal funds cannot be used. 


a, 
‘ 


54 
4 
-] 


AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES | 


Type of program 


Home 


Agri- Trade Home Agri- Trade | 
Total cul- and in- eco- Year Total cul- and in- eco- 
ture dustry | nomics |} ; ture dustry | nomics ; 
1 Bos 164,186 15,453| 117,934}. 30,799||1932..,....|1,077,844| 252,199} 560,150) 265,49& 
194,895 19,933) 135,548) 39,414)/1933....... 1,034,110) 264,131] 489,900) ES 


174,967 


188'311| 618604 3 
220/248 


A: 235,153| 592:275 


469/959 
437,268 


5 


_ Enrollment figures include enrollment 


144 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY 


nro in schools and classes for distributive occupations— (1938 
Gioasy 1S3%839 88,429; (1940) 129,433; (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534; (1944) 8,509 
ey é ; 


By State, Fiscal Year 1944-45 


AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


- 
Enroll- State or Enroll- State or Enroll- State or 
ment. Territory ment. Territory ment. Territory 
43,962||Kentucky..... 37,763!|New Mexico... Vermont.. 
,439)|| Louisiana, . 39,077)|New York..... Virginia. . 
ae 50,913])Maine. .. . 4,808 |North Carolina. Washington. 
156,950||Maryland..... 4,395)| North Dakota.. 9||West Virgini 
2,915}| Massachusetts. . 36,229)/Ohio. ......... Wisconsin. . 
12,889]|Michigan...... 7,544,|Oklahoma..... Wyoming... 
4,561||Minnesota..... 5,901)}|Oregom. ....... 4|| Dist. of Col. 
33,550/| Mississippi... . . 60,030; |Pennsylvania. . Hawaii..... 
,859}|Missouri...... 46\347||Rhode- Island. - Puerto Rico. 
,537||Montana...... 7,884)||South Carolina. 
59,110)|Nebraska.. ..... 26,861/|South Dakota.. Totalinnn .s5 
48,321]|Nevada....... 1,771||Tennessee.. .. . jae 
34,511||New Hampshire 3,952||Texas......... \ 
18,744'|New Jersey.... 19,428 Utah... 2.088 


Im the work of com 
~Waegnalls New Standa 
‘ound to have been us 


puting the frequency of lett 
rd Dictionary; the following 
ed in the following ratio: 


x fess WV 148 H 258 T 478 
eve 15. oO 173 E 285 A. 481 
x T19 U i191 I 316 P 673 
K (39 G 223 F 325 G 785 
Q 49 W 228 M .368 S 1000 
wah f 57 R 244 B 388 
Nites L250", D438 
Of the lower case letters, the figures are: 
iz 22 @ 168 us: 296 s 680 
oF 28 p i168 1 360 i. 704 
q 50 y 184 d 392 a 728 
ay rd) w 190 cr. 528 t).770 
88 f 236 h 540 e 1000 
m 272 n 670 
Ge N 280) o 672 


Frequency of Letters in English 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk 


/ 


ers in use in English words done for the Funk 
results were obtained. Capital initial letters w 


Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the 

| following computation of the relative proportions! 

in which the various. letters of the alphabet arex 
used: US; : 


A 85 Hi64. Ole 80 
Be 16h ey 80" Sree a7 
Ge 0wod, 35.04) Siomats 
ae, SD :  < T 
EB, 120. Sig 407" SS) arse 
F< 25) Mrs '30. os. Cae aG 
GC - P. ayRD kor a8 
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Be js School Attendance in United States, 1940 


a Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX 


a Years of School Completed 


aul 
Grade School High Sch 
Ase and Sex .None = ||———__-—__—_ | . sae = OES 

1lto4 5 and 6 | 7 and 8 1to3 1to3 4 years 

years years years years 4 years years | or more 
| See 23 

and oyer..... 2,799,9 7,304,689) 8,515,111/25,897,953)|11,181,995/10,551,680)|| 4,075,184) 3,407,33 
abo 29... 2.2... 112,327 540,800} 803,107) 2,910,562 27444°919| 2°746'426 20 A tr 
p30 fo 34... ..... 131,941 592,738} 866,307) 3.095,654|| 2,108,419} 1,955,554 753,723} 641,072 
SO. t0 39........ 185,210 734,532! 981,082] 3,310,768|| 1,688,415] 1,410,800 606,631} 520,357 
Ei 251,108 806,230) 988,079) 3,215,256|| 1,354,899] 1,149,123 499,324) 408,147 
45 to 49........ 353,883 919,901] 1,027,274) 3,059,812)| 1,095,565) 926,201 411,587| 340,030 
BO to 54........ 393,486 904,528] 958,259) 2,730,010 833,308} 730,851 318,493} 271,367 
55 to 59........ 342,878 765,767; 806,686) 2,238,980 609,166} 557,036 230,572) 195,278 
me to64........ | 294,084 642,342} 676,404! 1,837,447 43 425,732 180,119] 153,581 
65 to 69....... 283,995 581,596) 574,217] 1,466,680 29. 295,226 128,028] 107,234 

moto 74. ....... 200,599 389,612} 401,421] 1,017,583 174, 185,446 77,812 if 
75 ee ever Be ta 250,412 426,643) 432,275) 1,015,201 144,208| 169,285 68,694 57,763 
ale 
25 and over _| 1,471,290|| 4,079,100) 4,399,910) 13,239,380|| 5,332,803) 4,507,244)| 1,823,981 2,021,228 
AWA ; 286 310,406; 410,020) 1,485,833]/ 1,185,458) 1,205,006 366,976| 373,061 
332,754; 437,620) 1,598,597|} 1,035,006) 844,250 324,775) 370,838 
398,077} 495,941) 1,721,123 $17,242} 589,268 258,657| 305,923 
435,232) 506,287) 1,667,558 661,947; 489,351 224,587) 239,695 
513,113) . 538,709) 1,590,327 520,774| 403,949 188,199 ,092 
519,260} © 514,067| 1,423,936 388,278} 315,408 147,316| 167,076 
440,383| 430,249) 1,154,639 276,914| 237,273 106,76 121,873 
: 366,362) 356,015) 925,085 189,884 175,145 82,433 
65 to 69 & 323,073) 294,516) 718,354 126,487 116,393 58,303 67,327 
me to 74..., 2.5... 105,180 216,750| 206,240) 491,349 73,123 71,198 35,679 41,193 
5 «2 bbe cactivad 121,688 223,690} 210,236) 462,579 57,690 60,003 30,288 34,453 
emale 

25 and over... .| 1,328,633}| 3,225,589} 4,115,201|12,658,573|| 5,849,192] 6,044,436|| 2,251,203 1,386,103 

2. Sree 49,041 230,394 087| 1,424,729|| 1,259,461} 1,541,420 433,225) 273,91 
mao to 34........ 59,282 259,984 ,687| 1,497,057|| 1,073,413] 1,111,304 428,948) 270,234 

mb tO 39... 55-5 86,859 336,455| 485,141] 1,589,645 871,17, 532 347,974 14,43 
eg eres 124,015 370,998| 481,792) 1,547,698 692,952) 659,772 274,737| 168,452 
Bab to 49... .. 25. 174,619 406,788| 488,565) 1,469,485 574,791) 522,252 223,388) 135,938 
50 to 54. 184,521 385,268| 444,192) 1,306,074 445,030} 415,443 171,17 104,291 

55 to 59. 156,506 325,384| 376,437) 1,084,341 332,252) 319,763 123,804 z 

poo to 64......-.. 136,015 275,980) 320,379} 912,362 42 250,587 : 57,884 
: Be BD coos ws « 133,632 258,523) 279,701| 748,326 169,235| 178,833 69,725: 39,907 
Mey tO 74. 2. en 95,419 172,862| 195,181) 526,234 101,798} 114,248 42,133 24,335 
75 and over. ...- 128,724 202,953} 222,039) 552,622 86,518) 109,282 38,406 23,310 


_ The figures in table above total 74,775,836 persons: Male,-37,463,087; Female, 37,312,749. Persons not 
reported totaled 1,041,970: Male, 588,151; Female, 453,819. 


te oe 
~~ Total Persons 5 to 24 - Total Persons 5 to 24 
a Years Old Years Old 


Attending 
School 


Total 


New Mexico.......s,:++0+: 
New YOrK.)... 200s gee sions 
North Carolina.........--- 
North Dakota.........+++: 


MEGS Os wes osic ln e ayn > 09 Hleneys 
Pennsylvania.........+--+ 
Rhode Island.......+--+-- 
South Carolina. - idea. 
South Dakota.<v......-.-: 


Seawid etree ei '| Virginia ........ 
eae 2, Washington.. 
aietel Coupee teins West Virginia 

Asoc: 962/035 | '576,887 || Wisconsin. . 

Wyoming. 


oe b elels, oie © © )<)si(% #10 


44,775 GI Wives Enter U. S. 


in Year 


Aiding Disabled Civilians 
Jumps Earnings 


members of the Armed Forces were admitted to 
the United States during the year ended June 30, 
1946. The figure includes 44,775 wives of Gis, 61 
fusbands of Wacs and 721 children. They came in 
under special legislation exempting alien spouses 
iyed | or alien children of Lokemldd ere the pee ee 

tion quotas and other immi - 
se ort aioe peareris, since the report was made there has 


tation, |spey pave 3 000.0 been a steady increase in applications for entry. 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The actual educational level of the population of 
the United States 25 years of age and over was 
obtained in ‘connection with the 1940 Census. 
The data shows both that the, population has 
attained a relatively high average level of edu- 
cation with half of the total 25 years old and 

over having completed approximately 612 grades 


“> 
U. S. Populatio 

: y gee 
ulation has less than a fifth-grade education 
percent). It is this latter group with little o 
education which is of particular concern in_con= 
nection with programs for adult education. For a4 
discussion of the proportions of the populatior 
having completed high school and college. These 
data on the educational attainment of the popula 
tion have taken the place of the former data 


and that a relatively high proportion of the pop- | illiteracy. 


20_to 24 years 25 years and over 


School years completed 
Number of a 
persons Percent 


73,733,866 | 100.0 
3799,923 3.8 


7,304,689 
8,515,111 
25,897,953 


11,181,995 
10,551,680 


A 4,075,184 
Y 3,407,331 
11.2 


_' 1Not including perscns for whom school years completed were not reported. : 
Instead of asking the usual question on illiteracy (inability of a person 10 years of age or over tc 
read and write in any language) the 1940 Census asked the actual attainment in number of years of schoo 
completed for each person 5 years of age and over. . y ; 


Number of 
persons 


11,500,504 
No school years completed 102,361 

_ Grade school: 
508,406 


709,607 
2,400,003 


2,672,439 
3,666,404 


“1,056,338 
' 384,946 


Percent 


100.0 
a] 


ee Or 


COPE ca fei + OU e. 


"2 years... 
_ College: 
1-3 years 
4 years or more 
Median school years co 


POT Wh HOO 


Taking Some Form of College Work 


Source: United States Office of Education. 


Collegiate students in 
normal schools 


Students 


| Universities and Col. Total 


Teachers colleges 
Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


JExten 
corre= 
spond 


50: 902,079/340,461/324, 819 

7,082] 1,030 ,038)/382,776|360,24& 

17,799) 1,100, 737|388,006/354, 13: 

5,556] 1,154,117|114,390)265, 265: 
4,977/1,055,360)203, 754/208, 

4,947) 1,208 ,227|370,026|251,46S 

5.37 8,951) 1,854/1,350,905|429,864/295 351 

13,149' 4,473 297|1,494,203)/456,679/292, 23th 

4,766! 1,148] _328!1/403.9901428'849/281 48 

Since 1930 the extension and correspondence figures do not include noncollegiate student f vS 

\ 1932, 174,921; 1934, 45,484; 1936, 46,452; 1938, 75,822; 1940, 70,145; and 1942, 80,904. et olowet 

S¥p TER / ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY YEARS 


Enroll- Enaroll- Enroll- 
ment ment ment 


1,154,117 ¥1,277,576 
1'350,90 


Exten. 
corre- 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Sum- 
mer 


Sum- 
mer 


Sum- 
mer 


Regu- 
lar yr. 


Sum- 
mer 


38,419 

23,187 

19,745 

11,688 

6,037 

8,500 

1 


Year men 


{ 
1,403,991 
*1, 209, 15 
i *833,2 
*1,494/203 
*1,538,800 
_ | Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
Source: United States Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, 


i Pupils 
Pop. 5 to |———$___-$ —__|cuqu~ 
17 Yrs. Enrolled | Ay. Attend./| Male Female 


15,065,767| 9,867,395| 6,144,143 | 122, 
18,543,201 erat 163,798 


12,722,631 
21,404,322 503,116 


: ; 
Su. fee 
Dt 
. “ae 
and teachers ~~; 


Teachers 


Total 


286,593 
363,922 


Salaries — 


$55,942,972 


191838384 
211264;886 
22)458,190 
22,298,767 
22'298.210 
eae 
, ’ 85: 
20,293,274 Bae oce 


Hiiteracy data were last collected by the Bureau | mn aes ef 
i s ected by the Bureau | in 193 , 
of the Census in 1930. In 1940 illiteracy data were} The enn peresstons pluliteraoe oie 
_ supplemented with data on educational attainment. | native whites in the United States in 1930 wae 
A summary of the percent of persons literate, by | _Tlliteracy among foreign-born white in 
' decades from 1870 to 1930 follows: (1870) 20.0; | United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent, 2 
(1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7.7; | ranged from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p._ 
(1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3. : - among English and Canadians to 36.9 p ct. ar 
_ An Iliterate is a person 10 years of age or over | persons from the Azores. ‘ is a 
who cannot write in any language The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 ae 
ets 


24,562,473 
24,155,146 


;308,098, 


The average percent of illiteracy among negroes | Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0 
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The Principal Languages of the World 


. Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


ene astual number of languages computed by French from Low German, 54; French {rom 

6. Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
nhavian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 


» 


tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
828; French from Italian, 162. 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
uanian, 1. 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
a total of 47,633,000 | Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
More persons is to be added to the number who | African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
understand and speak English. unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 
The principal other languages of the world are The select vocabulary of—the New Standard 
listed below, followed by the number of persons} Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- 
Speaking them according to the latest official re- | imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
Ports available. but not including losses or shifts | speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 


The reputable English language contains approx- | reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 
imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms | and dead. 

May be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
etc., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic-| terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
tionaries designed for the home. specialized in scientific terminology. . : 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
Sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside | tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 
Of text books and of archaic or obsolete terms. in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) was 

Various estimates of the sources of English words} placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 

have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
Ai the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic-| 13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 


ionary’’ which contains approximately 20,000) breviations. 
words, shows the following sources: The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, } Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than 
126; Dutch, 207;, Scandinavian, 693; German, 333.! 300,000 words, including personal names. 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


Abyssinian, Danish ...... 3,707,000 || Italian ...... 43,700,000 | Russian and 
Et Reoptc. Deeb ok 2 355% 16,548,500 || Japanese .... 97,700,000| dialects ...166,000,000 
eoxva ila, Estonian ..... 1,127,000 || Javanese .... 42,000,000 | Serbian ..... 11,000,000 
Geez, Am- Finnish ..... 2,022,000 || Lettish ...... 1,905.000 | Siamese ..... 14,500,000 
d Flemish ..... 3,500,000 || Lithuanian .. 2,393,000] Slovak ...... 3,000,000 
EIST. .4 oie 7,600,000 | French ...... 68,895,000 || Marathi ..... 20,000,000 | Siovenia .... 5,185,000 
Afghan ....:. 12,000,000} German ..... 78,947,000 || Nepali ....... 6,000,000] Spanish .,...102,700,000 
African dial... 93,923,000} Greek ....... 6,936,000 || Norwegian .. 2,814,200 | Swedish f 6,266,000 
Albanian .... 1,004,000} Gujarati .... 10,682,000 || Persian Tamil ....... 19,000,000 
Krabie Seger .. 29,000,000) Hindi and Iranian) . .15,000,000 | Telegu 25,000,000 
engali ..... 51,000,000 Other lan- BONER >= > #2. 32,000,000 | Tibeto- ~ 
Bulgarian ... 6,078,000 guages (See Portuguese .. 48,800,000 Burmese .. 17,000,000 
‘Chinese, inc. Note below) 216,000,000 || Punjabi .... 24,000,000| Turkish ..... 16,160,000 
mink, 23.) 488,573,000 | Hungarian... 8,001,112 || Rumanian 19,400,000 | Urdu (See Note below) 


Czech 7,500,000 
guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese’ (the speech 
of the southern half-of the island of Ceylon). 

The Dravidian group includes twelve distinct 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 
following regions or districts of India: South- 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and south- 
western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoining the 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central India, North- 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 

The Mohammedan people of India numbering 
nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one language— 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of East- 
ern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic and 
Persian are known as classic languages to the Mo- 
hammedans of India, but are not spoken by them. 

Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition 
of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
variant of it is Dakhani. 


ie 


Tibeto 
-ing th 
“or could be made. 
Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 


or Munda group consists of ten languages of which 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas, 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
persons have been said to speak these languages. 
The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust to five 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 


groups. 


Bible Made to Last 500 Years 


by Bruce Rogers, who printed it, and his 

mera Another Pet of the edition was laid in 

the British see ee Ba erd 

xford Bible, the edition | Belgium, by King Geor , e- 

es yaa, Peet arty in the United States.| sented to King George V rs < coronation gift 
her copy was presented to the Library ‘of from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


, 
‘ 


(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- ~ 


resulting from war. English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would: 


The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) - 
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United States—Pulitzer School of Journalism; Pulitzer Prizes 4 


~ The Pulitzer Schodl of Journalism 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism - 


The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
/(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board—Frank D. Fackenthal, Acting 
President Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 


‘ (1948)—The Providence (R. I.) Journal; , Robert 


THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
eeptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
scholarships that bear his name. 

For a time the boys selected went to the-College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools al that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace. Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University.” 

In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


‘ 


a 
-; , 
=| 

Choate (1950)—The Boston Herald; Kent Coope= 

(1948)—The Associated Press, New York City) 

Gardner Cowles, Jr. (1950)—Des Moines (Ia... 

Register and Tribune; Palmer Hoyt (1949 )—Denvez} 

(Colo.) Post; Frank R. Kent (2949)—The Suns 

Baltimore, Md.; John S. Knight (1950)—Knigh 

Newspapers, Detroit, Mich.; Arthur Krock (1947 

—The New ‘York Times, Washington, D. C.; Wil 

liam R. Mathews. (1948)—Arizona Star, Tucsons 

Ariz.; Stuart H. Perry (1949)—The Adrian (Mich. 


Telegram; Harold S. Pollard (1947)—New York® 


(N. Y¥.) World-Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1947) 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Carl W. Ackermang 
Dean of the School of Journalism, Executive Secreq 
tary of the Advisory Board. . : 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, fort] 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition fee 
_ Still later, as the public high schools multiplie 

in number in the city, the scholarships were throw3 
open to graduates of the high schools—those ox 
ayo) soln as and Richmond being later added te 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewes 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in an 
American college of the first class, was annuall 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payy 
ment is now continued by Columbia Universit) 
under the terms of his will out of the income aq 
a fund-provided for the purpose. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and. Letters 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


* The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 


ms established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 


to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually. by the trustees of Columbia 
University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 


Pulitzer. 


Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase_‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.”’ 

Winners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
field awarded for work done in the preceding year, 


follow: 
PUBLIC,SERVICE 


For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal. 
1918—The New York Times for the publication in 

full cf so many Official reports, documents and 

speeches relating to the World War. 
1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 
Americanism. 
1920—No award. 
1921—Boston Post for its work in the exposure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi. 
1922—World of New York for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. 
1923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘‘its cou- 
rageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 
and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

1924—World of New York for its work in connection 
with the exposure of the Florida Rponage evils, 

1925—No award. 

1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 

1927—Canton, (O.) Daily News. 

1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper) for the exposure of political corruption 
in Indiana. 

1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 
campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
tration of justice in New York City. 

1930—No award. 

1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 

~ jpal graft exposure. 

1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to’ eliminate waste in city government and to 
reduce the tax levy. 

1938—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘‘write 
in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
schemes of various fraternal organizations. 

1984—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 
county, Ore. 

1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal Ju- 
diciary nominations in Nevada. 

1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 
against corruption and misgovernment in Iowa. 

Honorable mention was given to the St. Paul 


Daiiy News for its campaign against misgoverns 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. 
1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for. its exposure «4 
wholesale fraudulent registration in St. Louis 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily New 
of New York for its public health campaigy 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; Prov 
idence . Journal and Evening Bulletin for 
research study of direct and indirect taxes, base 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of thre 
families of working people; Cleveland Press fc: 
its investigation and expose by news, editorial 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Atlant’ 
Journal for its campaign by news, editorials anm 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency in thi} 
police department. \ 


campaign to oust the majority of Miami 

PE Nea oN eee a 
—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republi ani 
American for its campaign ex cuineg wens ie he 
po Ap ci arb ers a ‘Waterbury that resulte 
Tlal and con & 

k oficlats. Viction of several an 
941—St. Louis Post Dispatch -for its s sf 
campaign against the local smoke nuisomes, | 
1942—The Los Angeles Times for its successfut 
campaign which resulted in the clarification anm 
er Aad all American newspapers of thi 
res, i 
sqonstittion. press as guaranteed -under thi 
3—The Omaha World Herald “‘for its*initiatiy 
pas a Salar rh plana a diate wide ane 
0 e collection : ; r 
at pce tee of tec metal for 41 
—The New York Times for its. on tk 
teaching of American history. pee 3 
1945—Detroit Free Press for its investigation i 


legislative graft an i 
Se g d corruption in Lansin 


1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times f -yea 
investigation of judicial practices os i 15-9 
States District Court for the Middle District ‘dj 
Pennsylvania, resulting in the removal of th! 
District Judge and the indictment of mari 


others. 


REPORTING 


For a distinguished example of a r ‘. a } 
during the year, the test being derlet econ ane 
terseness, the preference being given to néws storiu 
prepared under the pressute of edition time, tha 
Peet se the credit of the profession of journal 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, World of N 
1918—Harold A. Li ‘ Sveniie one 
tei Ee ttledale, New York Evening 0 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., World of New York. 
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of New York. 
1922—-Kirke tee Supe: Washington staff of the 
‘ess. 
‘9823—Alva Johnston, The New York Times 
1924—Magna White, San Diego Sun (a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper). 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 
192) Joun T. R St. L 
. Rogers, . : 
1928—No award, gers Ouis Post Dispatch. 
au . Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times: also 
. Special award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
AGE PPE tog $ i 
A: B. acDonald, Kansas City_Star. 
1932—W. C. Ricnards, D. D. Martin, J. Ss. Pooler, 
F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Press. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
Hose renee Bite * Fr: hroni 
rier, San ‘anciscO Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—-Shared by five reporters who covered the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
liam L. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. = 

1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
and Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
umnist, in recognition of his series of articles on 
scandals in the ranks of organized labor that 
led to the exposure and conviction of George 
Scalise, president of the Building Service Em- 
ployes Union. 

1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle, 
for reports concerning the movement of several 
California and Oregon counties to secede and 
form a 49th state. ’ 

1943—George Weller, the Chicago Daily News, for 
his story of how a pharmacist’s mate under 
enemy waters performed an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, saving a sailor’s life. No award for 
national reporting. 4 

1944—-(Foreign)—Daniel DeLuce of The Associated 
Press. (National)—Dewey L. Fleming, The Sun, 
Baltimore, Md.; (Local)—Paul Schoenstein, 
The New York Journal-American, and to the 
reporters who cooperated in the development 
and publication of a news story which saved the 

-Jife of a two-year-old girl in Lutheran Hospital, 

New York City, by obtaining pencillin. Special 
citation—Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for creation and administration of 
the newspaper and radio codes. At the same 
time, the members of the Advisory Board of the 
Graduate School of Journalism deplore certain 
acts and policies/of Army and Navy censorship 
in the handling of news at the source, and for 
the unreasonable suppression of information to 
which the American people are entitled. 

1945—(Foreign)—Mark S. Watson, military cor- 
respondent of The Baltimore Sun, “for his dis- 
tinguished reporting—from Washington, London 
and the fronts in Sicily, Italy and France.’’— 
(National)—James B. Reston, The New York 
Times, for his news dispatches and interpreta- 

“tive articles on the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
Conference.. (Lecal)—Jack S. McDowell, The 
San Francisco Call Bulletin, for his campaign 

- ¢o° encourage blood donations. 

1946 (Foreign)—Arnaldo Cortesi, of The New York 
Times, for distinguished correspondence during 
the year 1945, as exemplified by his reports from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. (international) Homer 
Bigart, of the New York Herald-Tribune for his 
distinguished reporting during the year from the 
Pacific war theater. (Accuracy and terseness) 
William L. Laurence, of The New York Times, 
for his eye-witness account of the atom-bombing 
of Nagasaki and his subsequent ten articles on 
the development, production, and signifigance of 
the atomic bomb. 


FORRKIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 
For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent, during ies Daily News 
b wr a i 
(ae ae y York Herald Tribune, 


New 
93J—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia. Public 
“Ledger and New York Evening Post. ; 
32—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
uis Poster ‘ 
Chicago Daily News. 
The New York ‘Times. 
York Times. 


ne; honor- 


a ; United States—Pulitzer Prizes 
- 1921—Louis Seibold, World 
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able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 

Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 

Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 

ab and James A. Mills of the Associated 
1937—Anne O’Hara McCermack, 

rein The New York 
1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 

ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 

1941—No award. The judges ordered a special 
plaque be made recognizing the achievements of 
American news reporters in the war zone. 

1942 (National)—Louis Stark, The New York 
Times, for reporting of important labor stories, 
(Foreign)—Laurence Edmund Allen, The Asso- 
ciated Press, for his reports on the operations 
of the British Mediterranean fleet. (Interpretive) 
Dr. Carlos P. Romulo, The Philippines Herald, 
tor observations and forecasts on Far Eastern 
developments. 

1943—(National)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc., for hai series of three 
articles on the fifth battle ot the Solomons. © 
(Foreign)—Hanson W. Baldwin, ‘The New York 
Times, for his series of articles reporting his 
tour of the South Pacific battle areas. 

1944 -Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The Associated Press. ¥ 

1946—(National) Edward A. Harris, of the St.— 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, for this articles on 
the Tidewater Oil situation which contributed to 
the nation-wide opposition to the appointment — 
and confirmation of Edward W. Pauley as Under-. 
Secretary of the Navy. 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power — 
to influence public opinion in what thé author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
1918—Louisville Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 

writer. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 

Newbranch, writer. 
1921—No award. 
1922—New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
1923—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, William Allen 

White, writer. 
1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 

Latham, writer. : 
og ria New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, | 


writer. F 

Boek Estee Herald, O. F., Lauriston Bullard, . 
writer, ’ 

1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 
Hall, writer. 

1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis. Isaac 
Jaffe, writer. 

1930—No award. 

1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles 8. Ryck- 
man, writer. : , 

1932—No award. 

1933—-Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 

Ty ae (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P, Chase, 
writer. 

1935—No award. 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 

1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 

1938—Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune, 
W. W. Waymack, writer. 

id OP a (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 

v 


writer. 
ee: Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard, : 


writer. 

1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer. 

1942—Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald: 
Tribune. ee AS 

1943—Forrest W. Seymour of The Des Moines» 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune. 

1944—The Kansas City Star for editorials written 
by Henry J. Haskell. 

1945—-The Providence Journal Bulletin for edi- 
torials written by George W. Potter, especially 
those on the subject of freedom of the press. 

1946—The Delta Democrat-Times crea 
Miss.) for a group of editorials by Hoddin 
Carter during the year 1945 on the subject o. 
racial, religious and economic intglerance, 


CARTOONS 
For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 


work during the year—$500. 
1922—Rollin ete World of New York. 


923—No_ award. i 
ig2k—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune, , 


1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. | 


1926—D. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
: iopt_Nelasn Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. - 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. _ 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1930—Charles. B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Beltimore Sun. 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
-1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). 
' 1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A: Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
_ 1936—No Re | 
— 1937—C. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
Rodoratte mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
y (Ore.) Oregonian. 
, yah vacehan Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
__ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
=. 1940 Hdmand Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. 
_ 1942—Herbert Lawrence Brock, NEA, Newspaper 
'_ Enterprise Association. 
-1943—Jay_N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
‘ 1944_chifford K. Berryman of the Washington 
id C.) Evening Star. 
1945-Set. Bill Mauldin, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc., as exemplified by the cartoon en- 
tled ‘‘Fresh, spirited American troops, flushed 
with victory, . are bringing in thousands of 
hungry, ragged, battle-weary_ prisoners’’ in the 
ries titled ‘‘Up Front With Mauldin.” 
194 eae Russel, of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 


* NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


an outstanding example of news photography 
faa exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500.- 5 
~ 1942—Milton ge The Detroit Se wat 
“water.”” 


g the American flag on Iwo Jima. 
1048! No award, 
a NOVELS 


‘or a. ‘distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
ith American life, by an American author, pub- 
lished during the year—$500. 
ete nest Poole, ‘His Family.” 
. eee Tarkington, “The Magnificent Am- 
ersons. 
1920—-No award. 
1921—Edith Wharton, “The Age of Innocence,” 
1922—Booth Tarkington, etc Adams. > 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours 
1924—Margaret Wilson, “The Able “McLaughlins.”” 
y 1925—Edna Ferber, “So Big. 
-1926—Sinclair Lewid, “Arrowsmith.” (He declined 
the prize. ) 
“1927 ouls Bromfield, 


“Early Autumn.’’ 
5 ae ‘hornton Wilder, 


“The Bridge of San Luis 


1988 Jutia M. Peterkin, “Scarlet Sister Mary.’’ 
930—Oliver La Farge, “Laughing Boy.’’ 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, “Years sof Grace.” 
yO Buck, “The Good Earth,’ 
1933—T.. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.’ 
, 1934—Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom |"’ 
Winslow Johnson, “Now in 


1936 Harold h. Davis, “Honey in the Horn.”’ 
938—Jonn Bhi Mitchell, “‘Gone With the Wind.” 
~ = Phillips Marquand, “The Late George 


984 iarjorie Kinnan Rawlings, “The Yearling.” 
‘ iio (nlc Bence, “The Grapes of Wrath.” 


Thelen a “In This Our Life.’”’ 
1943—Upton Sinclair, “‘Dragon’s Teeth.”’ 

* 1944-7 Martin-Flavin, “Journey in the Dark.’’ 
—1945—John Hersey, “A Bell for Adano.” 
hace award. 

PLAYS 


For ‘the original American play, performed in 

New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
- tional value and power of the stage, dealing 
peciorably with American life—$500 \ 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ‘“‘Why Marry?” 

- 1919—No award. 

- 1920—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon,” 
1921—Zona Gale, ‘“‘Miss Lulu Bett.’ 

1922—Eugene O'Neill, “Anna Christie. ie 
en Davis, ‘Icebound.” 

t -—Hateher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for’ Heaven.” 

18 Lie yd Howard, ‘“‘They Knew What They 
1926--George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wife.” 

4 _ 19et—Paul Green. “Tn Abraham’s Bosom.” 
1928—-Eugene O'Neill, “Strange Interlude.”* 

_ 1929—Elmer Rice, “Street Scene.” 

\ paianaa Connelly, “The Green Pastures.”” 


‘ont award / Bok, 


_ Pu itzer ‘Prizes 


7931—Susan Glaspell, ‘Alison 4 
1932—George S. Kaufman Monrig ane and Ira" 
Gershwin, “Of Thee I Sin i? 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Bot 1 Your Houses. 
1934—Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White.’’ 
1935—Zoé Akins, “The Old Maid.” — 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.” 2 
1937—George S. Kaufman’ and d Moss Hart, “You” 
Can’t Take It With You.” * 
1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.’ 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘Abe Paid in mi , 


nois.’’ 
1940— William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life.’’ 
“There Shall Be No 


” 


(He declined the prize.) 
1941—Robert E. Sherwood, 
Night.” 
1942-No award. a 
1943—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Skin of Our Teeth. 
1944—No award. Spécial award—Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 
“Oklahoma,’’ produced by ‘The Theater Guild. 
1945—-Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.’ 
1946—Russell Crouse and noward Lindsay, ‘‘State” 


of the Union.’’ 
HISTORIES 


For a distinguished book of the year upon the 
history of the United States—$500. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans of Past 
and Present Days.™~ 
1918—James Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Civil 
War.’’ : 
1919—No award. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, “The War With Mexico.’’ 
1921—Rear Admtral William Snowden Sims, ‘The © 
Victory at Sea.’’ 
1922—James Truslow Adams, “The Founding of — 
New England.”’ 
1923—-Charles Warren, 
United States History.’’ q 
1924—-Charles Howard McTllwain, “‘The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, ‘“‘A History of the 


American Frontier.” 3 
1926—Edward Channing, ‘‘History of the United. 
States, Volume VI.” __ ; \ 4 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis; ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, ‘‘Main Currents in 
American Thought.’” } 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, “The Organization and 


Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.’’ 
seb or H, Van 7one; “The War of Inde- 
pen * 
ae? Pa CY We E. Schmitt, “The Coming of the © 
ar, 
1932—General John J. Pershing, ‘“‘My Experiences 
in the World War. 3 
1933—Frederick J. “Turner, “The Significance .of 
Sections in American History.’’ - 
1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.’’ 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, 
Period of American History. ~~ 
1936—Andrew C. MeLaughin: “A Constitutional _ 
History of the United States.” 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘“‘The Flowering of New 


England.’’ 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion." 
Fe Vie Luther Mott, “‘A History of American 


Magazine 


“The Supreme Court in». 


“The Colonial §| 


1940—Carl Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln: The War, ZI 


Years.’ 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen (posthumous), : ’ 
Atlantic Migration.”’ 
1942—-Margaret Leech, 
1943—Esther Forbes, 

He Lived In.” 
1944—Merle | Curti, 

Thought.’” 
1945—Stephen Bonsal, 
1946—Arthur M. 

Jackson,”’ 


“Reveille in Washingotn.” é 
“Paul Revere and the World 


“Unfinished Business.” 
Schlesinger, Jr., ‘““‘The Age of 


BIOGRAPHIES 


he. 4 


“The Growth of American —| 


‘For the best American biography teaching patri- > 


otic and unselfish services to people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 


See a by Florence Howe Hall, ‘‘Julia. Ward — 
owe 


1918—William Cabell Bruce, “B 
baad Asm » “Benjamin Franklin, 


1919—Henry Adams (post-obit), ‘‘The Education 
of Henry Adams 
“The Life of John / 


1920—Albert, J. Beveridge, — 
“The Americanization of : 


Marshall.’ 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiograp hy). 


1922—Hamlin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
Border. 


1923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
Walter H. Page. 

1924—Michael Pupin, “From Immigrant to In-_ 

1935-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, “Barrett. Wendel and | 


ntor 
His Letters.’ E 
Harvey Cushing, “The Life of ei 
“Whitman. 


Osler, 
1927—Emory Holloway 
Russell, . 


1928—Charles Edward 
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925—Edwin Arlington Robi Mar 
ar Wore aay Lowell Rare ee 
of HE Eee TE woxtnaon 

: win Ar m Robinso} 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. = 


1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 
: Dillon. 


7 “1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. 

a mn a 1937—Robert Frost. : 
1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner | 1938—Marya Zaturenska. 

__ History of the Great Administration."’ 1933—John Gould Fletcher 

1 8—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s | 1940—Mark Van Doren. 7: 

Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ and | 1941—Leonard Bacon. 

_ Marquis James, ‘“‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1. The} 1942—William Rose Benet. 

eo Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- | 1943—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Witness Tree,” i ath 

; f 1944—Stephen Vincent Benet, ‘Western Star.” __ 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.” 1945—Karl Sha “Vy. Poems.” _ 

1940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson: | 1946—No cht ales ae Bay 

MUSIC 


1941-“Ola Elisabeth W 1 , 

a e inslow, ‘‘Jo a” : 

MU Gorrat Wilke “Tincades fe hee For distinguished musical composition in 
1943—Samuel fot. Morison, ‘Admiral of the large forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 283 

Ocean Sea.” > or for any operatic work including ballet—$500 

_1944—Carlton Mabee, ‘The American Leonardo: | #943=William Schuman, “‘Secular Cantata N 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse.” iets Song. 44 Pee eat: 

1945—Russell Baline Nye, “George Bancroft; | “34> oward Hanson, “Symphony No. 4, Op 


Brahmin Rebel.’ : = 
a a ; 1945—Aaron Coplan, ‘‘Applachian Spring.’ 
gr aed Marsh Wolfe, ‘‘Son of the Wilder- The Advisory Board, in a special citation (re) 
¥ POETRY mended the work of the cartographers of — 
For a distinguished volume of verse by an | 4merican press, whose maps of the war front 
‘American author—$500. helped notably to clarify and increase p : 
> 1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 5 de pp i Sa cat dedi the Arm: 
'4923--Edna St. Vincent Millay. ; gaged. 
#1924—Robert Frost. cay i946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the 


5 Official Typewriting Records 


“s Source: The Business Education World. 
ne 
pees BE 
. ie 6 
| Glass ang Length | Name of Typist BE ee 
4 
v 
: Ze 
_ Novice é ; 
1-year students Hortense Stolinitz [1,913] 421,703 114 Remington, 
> 15 minutes (Actual words; Standard 
ie = 5-word penalty 
Open Helen M, Sayer 2,785{ 21[2,575{ 129|Electromatic 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; ~ 
-10-word penalty) 
Amateur | ; +e 
* 30 minutes” Margaret Hamma /4,685! © 21|4,475 149\Electromatic |Chicago EAT’. . 
Tae : (5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
: 10-word penalty) a 
ee y - 1George L. Hossfield |4,563| 40/4,363| 145)Underwood New York ‘% 
ot ‘ (Actual words; Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
= , 5-word penalty) et 
‘> Grace Phelan 4,100| 11/3,990/ 133|Underwood New York (s754) 
] (5-stroke words; Standard June 28, 39 
es a 10-word penalty) * 
_ Professional : 
+ 60 minutes Margaret Hamma /9,316} 40|8,916). 149|Electromatic : 
“4 (5-stroke words; June 20, 1 
| 10-word D egerh , 
Albert Tangora 9,120| 28/8,840] 147/Underwood 
(Actual words;. Standard 
Albert T. 8,756 DAS E1E) 142|Royal Chicago ote 
/ ‘angora i i oya , ‘ 
; : (5-stroke words; Standard June 20, 1941 — 
4 minut . M t B. O 1p envOY 170|\Underwood |New York : 
ute bia | aret B. Owen erwoo 
ee. ag oe =i (Actual words) Standard Oct. 21, 191 
' Gpen: portables * : i > hat 
96 min 7 ortez W. Peters 2,388) 8}2,308} 115|Royal Chicago 
adem 4 : al word: Portable June 20, 1941 


10-word penalty) 


ch of these records: was made by the typist changes in the contest rules as well as the varyin 
Sion it is credited in open competition with | difficulty of different pieces of contest. copy. E é 
other experts. Urifamiliar copy matter in simple Because separate contests may be arranged ae 
paragraph form was used. Each record was pub- | the future for opefators of manual and electric 
ished as an official record at the time. Never-.| typewriters, the records in both classes are shown 
ossible to make a direct com-| Students and office typists can gain a clear idea 
rd in one contest with another | of the capacity of most typewriters by studying 
er contest because of the many ' the above table. we ieee 


a er a ae, ee 


Miss Stella Pajunas, Cleveland, O.,,typing at the _ 
‘rate of 150 words a minute, won the honors (June: ~ 
19, 1946) in Chicago in the tenth annual world, 
typing speed contest. Miss Pajunas won the one 

| hour professional speed contest with 140 net words: 
a minute the 30-minute amateur contest with 140, 


eeriscn it is imp 
arison of one re 
rt d in any ot! 


Cor 


the history of the competition that ome person had 
won all three events. we 


A odheiations and Societies. in the United States eae 


Abraham Lincoln Association (1908), _703 First | American Ass’n for Health, Physical Educatior 

Nat’l Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; 900; Exec. Sec., | and Recreation (1885), 1201 Sixteenth ah Ay" 
Dr. William E. Baringer. Washington 6,.D. C.; 14,922; Sec., Ben W Phe i 
- Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences American Ass’n of Junior Colleges (1920), 120 
(1927), 1680 .No. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif.; | Nineteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 530; 
_ 900; Sec., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. Exec. Sec., Winifred R. Long ‘ 
Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 46 West 47th American Ass’n of a ee, Smith-— 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Paul |sonian Institution, Washington 25, D C.; 1,000; | 
Dullzell, Dir., Laurence Vail Coleman. 
Actors Fund of America 892); Rm. 810, 1619 American Ass’n of Petroleum Geologists (1917), 
_ Broadway, New York 19, N. ; 2,696; Sec., Robert |"708 Wright Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.; aa 750; Bus. Man., 

Campbell. J. P.. D. Halk Box 979, Tulsa Okla. 
Actors Guild, Catholic (see Catholic Actors American Ass’n to Promatee "the Teaching of 

Guild). Speech to the Deaf (The Volta Bureau) (1890), 
. Actors’ Guild, Screen (see Screen Actors Guild). | 1537—35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; 3,000; 

Actuarial Society of America (1889), 393 Sey- | Exec. Sec., Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. 
- enth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Klem. American Ass’n of Social Workers (1921), 130 
Adult Education (see Institute. of Adult Educa- | East 22d St, New York 10, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. 
tion). Sec., Joseph P. Anderson. 
} Maventisins Federation of America (1905), 330 American Ass’n of Teachers of Spanish and 

West 42d St.. New York 18, N. Y.; Gen. Man., | Portuguese (1917); 3,000; Sec.-Treas., Graydon S. 

Elan G. Barton. DeLand, Lenison University, Grapville, Ohio. 

. Adventurers Club (1912), Hotel Delmonico, American Ass’n of Theological Schools (1922), 
- Park Ave. at 59th St.. New York City; address | 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
communications to the Secretary. 104; Exec. Se¢., Dr. Gould Wickey, Suite 203, as 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America above. 

(mame changed to Aircraft Industries Ass’n of American Ass’n for the United Nations (1923 
RS, ee as League of Nations Ass’n), 45 East 65th_St., 
enorcurearal History Society (1919), Rm. 3870, | New York 21, . Y¥.: 10,000; Dir.-Gen., Clark 
7 eon. Agriculture eae Washington 25, D. C.;|M. Hichelberger. 

_ 600; Sec.-Treas., Chas. A. Burmeister. American Ass’n of University Professors (915), 

Air Hygiene Foundation of America (name | 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6 

changed to Industrial Hygiene Foundation of | 17,980; Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 
America). American Ass’n of University Women (1881), 
_ Air Transport Ass’n of) America (A838), 1107— | 1634 I Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C.; address 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; , M. F. | communications to the General Director. 
_ Redfern. American Astronomical Society (1899), Wash: 
‘Aircraft Industries Ass’n of America (1919 as {burn Observatory, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
' Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America; | Wisc.; 600; Sec., Dr. C. M. Huffer. 

_ mame changed 1945); 162; Shoreham Bldg., Wash- American Automobile Association (1902), Penn- 

ington 5, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Harrison Brand, Jr. | sylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 

Alcoholics Anonymous (1934), P. 2: Seer 459, | D. C.; 1,500,000; Gen. Man., Russell E. Singer; 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, ; 30,000; | Sec., John L. Young. 
‘ address inquiries to General eee le American Bankers Association (1875), 12. East 
- Allied Artists of America (1914), 333 East 41st | 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,700; Exec. Man., 
 St., New York 17, N. Y.; 235; 2a Frank Gervasi. | Harold Stonier; Sec., Merle E. Selecman. 
~ Allied eroutt (1931), 1709 yt N.W., Wash- American Baptist Home Mission Society (1932), 
_ ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Roy Berg. 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec, 
Amateur Athletic Union “an Us. (1888), Rm. | Rev. G. Pitt Beers: Sec. of Public Relations, Rev. 
- 3104, 233 Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; Sec.- | R. Dean Goodwin. 

Treas., Daniel J, Ferris. American Bar Renotintign (1878), 140 North 
Amateur Bicycle League of America (1920), 144 | Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Sec., Harry S,; 
~ East 208th St., Bronx 67, N. ¥.; 15,500>Sec., Henry | Knight. ji 
Isola. American Bible Society (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
: Amateur Softball Ass’n of America (1933), May | New York 22, N. Y.; 50,000; Sec., Rey, Francis. 
‘to Oct., Lakewood Elks Bldg., Lakewood, Ohio; | C. Stifler. 

Oct. to "May, Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, Fla.: American Bill of Rights Day Association (19. De 
_ 160,000"teams of 15 players each; Exec. Sec., M..| 39 Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y.; 1,000; 
by We Pauley, Nat'l Dir., Vincent Rossini. 


‘Amateur Trapshooting Association (1923, Van- American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages | 
dalia, Ohio; 8,000; Manager, Ray Loring. (1919), 1128 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
American Academy of Arts and oe Sy ae D. C.; 3.800; Sec., John J. Riley. 4 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, ; 50; Sec American Booksellers Association (1900), 33 
Van Wyck Brooks. East 20th St, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Gil- 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1780), | bert E. Goodkind. 
28 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; 800 Fellows, 23 American Bowling Congress (1895), 2200 No. 3rd | 
_ Fellows BEmeriti, 146 Foreign Honorary Members; St., Milwaukee 12, Wisc.; 1,090,000; Sec.,, E 
Ours. pec. Brat L. gees : ae Baumgarten. 7 } 
American Academy o olitical an ocial Sci- American Camping Association (1933 as. Cam} 
P Both ae oa ene nS ee 4, 2 dg etal Ass’ a: Suite 1802—343 So. eae | 
i ec. r chtenberger icago 4, I 3,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Thel: Ti 
merican Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park Baiterson : ci 
aves , New York 17, N. Y.: 207; Sec., Richardson American Cancer Society Gs13), 350 Fifth 3 Ave., 
f . W. 


New York 1, N. Y.; Exec e-P: D 
ni. Reeriéae ‘Antiquarian Society (1812), Park Ave. | Oughterson; Bus. Dir., awit 3 J. Macktw vas y 
& Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass., 200; Dir., American Ceramic Society (1898), 2525 North | 
Clarence S, Brigham. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 3,100; Sec., a | 


= ce ee Set ee Se a ge sy 9|S. Pearce. 
ckefeller aZa, ew Yor » ¥.; 12,000 American College of Physici 191 4 
eee in 1,500 cities; Adm. Vice-Pres., Paul Es Pes pedele: ia 4, Penn.: are00 Exec. ee | 
ovelan 
American Asiatic Association (1898), India b 
House, 1 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y.; with Taly (1888) as ideo an Nee re tae 
00; Sec., John B. Chevalier, Bs 360; Sec. Note oe aide bist . 
‘American Ass’n, for the Advancement of Atheism Tea Checker rears (4907), 664 Co- 
ayoemey Coke Row, New York 8, N. Y.; 350; Sec., tumbus Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Pres., W. Ey 
American Ass’n of Advertising Agencies (1917), Nenaicch Ch. 
. emical Ge oe 1876); 1155-1 
Biel Hrelette BiG, OE MN Xo 188 [av We Washington 8, DiC. 41,9by Seo, Alden tk 
’ American. Ass’n for Adult rite dks (1926), 525 ee: 
West 120th St., New York 27, N. ¥.; 3,000; Dir., merican Civil Liberties Union (1920), 110 
Morse A. Cartwright. Fifth, Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,000; Dir., 
American Ass’n for the Advancement of Sci- Roger N. Baldwin. 
~ ence (1840), » j515, Massachusetts Ave., NW. American Classical League (1919), Vanderbilt 
fashingtou 5) D. ; 28,500; Adm. Sec., Dr. F. RB. CaNersity. Nashville 4, Tenn.; Sec., Dr. Clyde 
oulton. 
_ American Ass’n of Collegiate Schools of Busi- American College Publicity A ‘4 
mess (1916); 55; Sec., Dean L. J. Buchan, College | University of Indiana, Blogmingeme ender ee 
aes. (Gnd Business) admliisation, Tulane eee Bets a Ross Bartley. } ‘ 
sity, w Orleans merican College of Surgeons (1913), 40°: 
erican Ass’n of Engineers (1915), 8 So. Mich- | Erie St., Chicago 1 hmn,,” 
jean Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,912; Sec., M. E. Regents, Dr. Evin ? ee AaheOs GC fe pee: 


[clver. American Colonization’ Society (1916), ne 
or 


Py, 


4 


oo ae 


Sieman. 3 
_American Concrete Institute (1905), New Center 
a Detroit 2, Mich.; 2,210; Sec.-Treas., Harvey 
Whipple. (Formerly the National Ass’n of Cement 
‘Users. Name changed in 1913). 
American Congregational Association (1853), 14 
meet St., Boston 8, Mass.; 90; Sec., Thomas 


American Contract Bridge League (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, New York 19, N. ¥.; 10,000: 
oN alete E. ee : ee eT 
merican ouncil on Education 1918), 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 10, b ©: 29 ; 
“oe ets F, Zook. 
merican Council of Learned Societies (1919), 
4219 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; a con- 
Stituent societies; Dir., Waldo G. Leland. 
American Defense Society (1915), 225 Fifth 
Ave.; New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., C. M. Penfield. 
American Dental Association (1859), 222 E. 
Superior. St., Chicago 11, Ill; 61,000; Sec., Dr. 
HA. B. Pinney. 
American Dietetic Association (1917), 620 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 7,500; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Gladys E. Hall. 


American Economic Association (1885), North- 
western University, Evanston, -Ill.; 4,403; Sec., 
Prof. James Washington Bell. 

American Ethnological Society. (1842), 414 
oe Ext., Columbia University, New 


27, N. ¥.; 220; Sec.-Treas., Esther S. Gold- 
frank. 


American Eugenics Society (1926) 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 600; address communi- 
cations to the Executive Secretary. 


American Federation of Arts (1909), Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 2,000; address communications 
to the Secretary. 

American Federation of International Institutes 
(1934), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 65 
eee none: Exec. Dir., Mrs, Edith Terry Bre- 

er. 

American Federation of Labor (Nov. 15, 1881), 
AS UF: : ,. 9th and Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W.. Washington 1, D. C.; 6,931,221 as of Aug. 
1945; Pres., William Green; Sec.-Treas., 
George Meany. 

American Federation of Musicians (1896) 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 150,000; 
gg Leo Cluesmann. 

merican Federation of Radio Artists (1937), 2 
‘West 5th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 23,500; Nat’l 
Exec. Sec., George Heller. 

American Federation of Scroptimist Clubs (1921) 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Penn.; 7,000; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 

_ American Federation of Teachers (1916), 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 40,000; Sec.-Treas., 
Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

__ American Feline Society (1938), 41 Union Square 
eo a York 3, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Robert L. 
Kendell. 


| 

Amateur Fencers League of America (1891), Sec., 
. — S. Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New York, 
. American Field Service (1914), 30 East 51st St., 
“New York 22, N. Y.; 4,000 volunteer ambulance 
‘drivers: Dir. Gen., Stephen Galatti; Sec., Miss 
Lillian Gordon. 
American Fisheries Society (1870), P. O. Box 
1495, Hartford, Conn.: 657; Sec... Dr. R. P. Hunter. 


I 


_ American Flag Day Asosciation (1888), 1414 West 


“Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Founder and Dir. 
pen. William T. Kerr, 524 Arbor Road, Yeadon- 
nsdowne, Pa. 


American Flying Services Foundation (1941), 140 

“Hast 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 440; Dir., S. M. 

Strong. i 

American Forestry Association (1875), 919 17th 
t., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,450; Exec. Dir., 

Ovid Butler; Sec., Fred E. Hornaday 

American Foundation for the Blind (1921) 15 

“West 16th St, New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
. Irwin. ; 

- American Foundation for Mental Hygiene (1928), 
peo Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Board of 

Trustees of 18; Pres., G. Howland Shaw. 

American Friends of Lafayette (1932), Easton, 

Penn.; 682; Sec., Theodore E. Norton. 

Association (1918), 420 Lexing- 

; 5,200; Man. Dir., 

. Boyes 

537 So Alexandria, 

Com- 


_ American Genetic 
LW., Washington 5, D. C.; 3,50) 
American ‘Geographical Society of New York 


Ps 


; United States—Associations and Societies 
peed Bldg., Washington, D. ©.; Sec., eal Sr tie 


' way, New York 23, N. ¥.j 


Broadway at 156th St., Be ta 
a Hing Devoe £. waighe te 


> Tight. 
American Goat Society (1927), 5134 Hunting- 


ton Ave., Univ. Place Station i ; 
900; Sec’, John P, Brox. nee ae 
American Gold Star Mothers (1928), New 


Colonial Hotel, Washington 5, D. C.; Nat'l Corr. 
Sec., Mrs. Isabel Adams. 4516 Locus’ z 
deiphia 39, cog 516 Locust St., Phila 

merican Guild of Organists (1896), Rm. 1708 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 7,500; ; 
Ralph A. Harris. : plasma 

American Hearing Society (1919 as American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing). 1537 35th St., 


N. W., Washington 17, D. C.; 9,000; Exec. Vice: 


<res., Harry P. Wareham. 

American Heart Association (1924), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N Y.; Office Sec., Miss Anna 
cota a be et 

erican Historical Association (1884), Study 
Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 
25, D. C.; 3,900; Exec. Sec., Dr. Guy Stanton Ford. 

American Home Economics Association (1908), 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 16,610; Exec. 
Sec., Lelia Massey. 

American Horticultural Society (1922), 
Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C.; 2,000; Sec., Dr..V. T, Stoutemyer. 

American Hospital Association (1899), 18 East 
Division St, Chicago 10, Ill., 3,542 institutional & 


2,443 personal members; Exec. Dir., George 
Bugbee. 
American Hotel Association (1910), 221 West 


57th St., New York 
Herndon. ' 

American Indian Council (1945), 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 24, N. Y¥.; 500; Pres., Lambert 
Fairchild. j 

American Institute of Accountants (1896), 13 
East 41st-St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 9,827 
John L. Carey. 

American Institute of Actuaries (1909), 135 So. 
age St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 793; Sec., Ronald G. 
ge. 2 
American Institute of Architects (1857), 1741 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000; 

Exec. Dir., E. C. Kemper. 

American Institute of Banking (1900), 22 East 
40th St, New York, N. Y.; 51,836; Sec., Floyd W. 
Larson. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers (1908) 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 6,093; Sec., 
Stephen L. Tyler. 

American Institute of the City of New York 
(1828), 135 West 44th St., New York 18, Nu» Y.; 
423; Sec., Glenn O. Carter. 

American Institute of Consulting Engineers 
(1910), 75 West St., New York 6, N. Y.3 132; Sec. 
Philip W. Henry, 

American Institute of Chemists (1923), 60 Hast 

d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 2,500; Sec., Dr. Lloyd 

an Doren. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(1884), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. MSS 
25,218; Sec., H. H. Henline. £ 

American Institute of Gaphic Arts (1914), 115 


East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 867; Exec. Sec., . 


Blanche Decker. 

American Institute of Homeopathy (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penn.; Bus. Man., 
W. R. Huntsman. 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 135: 
Sec., Ernest _G. Driver. 


American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 


Engineers (1871), 29 West 39th St., New York 18. 
N. Y.; 14,000; Sec., A. B. Parsons. 

American Institute of Pacific Relations (1925), 1 
East 54th St., Nee a0 N. ¥.; 2,000; Exec, 
Vice Chmn., Edward C. Carter. 

axnerlean Institute of Park Executives (1898), 
327 Jefferson St., Rockford, Ill.; 650; Sec., Dave 
Hovey, P O. Box 422, Rockford. Ill, 

American Institute of Physics (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y¥.; Dir., Henry A. 
Barton. - 

American Institute of Weights and Measures 
(1916), 33 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec.. 
H. Hanks. 

Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; Pres.-Gen.. 
James. McGurrin. c 

American Iron and Steei Institute (1908), 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 1,900; Sec., George 
S. Rose. x 

American Jewish Committee (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; Exec. Vice Pres., John 
Slawson. . 

American Jewish Conference (1943), §21 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Bete Fn "4 

‘ican Jewish Congress (1918), road- 
SET. i aoe ee mem- 
bers and 24 affiliated national Jew organiza-~ 
tions with a membership of 600,000; Sec., Samuel 


Caplan. 
mierivass Jewish Historical Society (1892), 3080 


821 | 


19, N. ¥.; 5,500; Sec., J. B. 


> Sec., — 


hiv 
American Irish Historical Society (1897), 991 


_ Broadway, New York 27, N. 
_ Isidore S. Meyer. 

gore eae Judicature Society age Hutchins 
Hall, Cee ae tes oe Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
6, 000; Sec., Glenn inters 
_'American Kenn 2 Club (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
_ New York 3, N. Y¥.; 266; address communications 
| to the Executive Vice President. 

_. _ American Laryngological, Rhinological and Oto- 
logical Society (1895), 708 Medical eee Bldg., 
- Rochester 7, N. Y.; 475; Sec., Dr. C. S. 

American Lawn Bowling Association asia). 375 
West Preston nee Hartford 6, Conn.; 7,300; Sec. 
Charles S. Rettie. 

\ American League to Abolish Capital Punishment 

(1925); 2,000; Pres., Miriam Van Waters, Box 99, 
een Oecoaa Mass. 

American Legion (Mar. 15-17, 1919 at Paris, 
France), 777 No. Meridian bs» Indianapolis, Ind.; 
2,887,743 as of May 31, 1946; ‘Nat'l Adit., Donald 
G. Glascoft 

‘American’ Legion Auxiliary (No. 1-2, 1921, at 

“Kansas City, Mo.), 777 No. Meridian St.,. In- 
- dianapolis 4, Ind.; 775,000; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. Gwen- 

i —dolyn Wiggin MacDowell. 
eS ‘American papreey Foundation (see Leonard 
Wood Memoria! 

: Bincrican Library Association (1876), 50 East 
_. Huron St., Chicago, fil; 15,600; Exec. Sec., Carl 

_ #H. Milam. 

American Library Foundation (1937), 1250 Hill- 
end eit Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Director, William 
Sure Bran 

- Americ > Mathematical Society (1888), 531 West 
416th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 3,000; address 
“communications to the secretary. 

“American Medical Association (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 127,732; Gen. Man., 
-Df.- George F, Lull. 

’ American Medical Woman’s Association eee D 
_ 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N, Y.; 2,000; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

American Merchant Marine Institute (1905), 11 
‘Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; +. Sec., J. 
“Baker. ©. 

_ American Merchant Marine Library Association 

_ (1921); 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥.; 12,800 
' ‘seamen; 460 voting members; Sec.-Lib., Lee C. 
_ ~Brown. 
rf * American Military Institute a Ra: National 
_ Archives, Washington 25, D. ie ; Sec., Capt. 
-Thurman §, Wilkins, Rm. S8-E 


American Mission to Lepers_ (1906), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 55,000; Gen. Sec., Dr. 
E. R. Kellersberger. 

American Missionary Association (1846), 287 
‘Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.> address com- 
‘munications to the General Secretary. 

. American- Municipal Association (1932), 1313 


East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 42: state leagues of 

- municipalities: Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 
American National Cooperative Exchange (1937), 

90 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 
- Gen. Man., N. L. Allen. 
American National Patriotic Society 
» 130 West Jefferson St# Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., 
. ber H.' Vertrees. 

_ _ American National Red Cross (1881), ens & 
| §E Sts. N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; 36,645,333 
ae 19,905,400 juniors; Chm., Basil O’ Seaman 
Sec., Mrs. Walter. Lippmann. 

' American National Retail Jewelers Association 

(1906), 551 Fifth Ave., New York i7, N. Y.; 6,500; 
_Sec., Charles T. Evans, Suite 1416-18, as above. 

American Newaers Guild (1933), 63 Park Row, 

Ww. 


(1931), 
Her- 


New York 7, Y.; 25,000; Sec.-Treas., Wm. 
Rodgers. 
_ American avseene: Publishers Association 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 33, N. Y.; 
; Gen. Man., Cranston’ Williams. 
- American Numismatic Association (1891), 1056 
No. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan.; 6,000; Sec., 


Lewis M, Reagan. 

American Numismatic Society (1858), Broadway 
at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 7; Sec., 
Sydney P. Noe. 
y American Nurses Association (1896), 1790 Broad- 
~ way, New York 19, N. Y.; 181,428; Sec., Margaret 
P sce Stack, R.N. 

“American Occupational Therapy Association 

(1917), 33 West 42d St., Ne York 18, N. Y¥.; 2,400; 
x Exec. Sec., Mrs. Meta R. Cobb, 

_American Optometric Association (1898), 

544 -Wilmaec Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 10,000; 

Dr, E. H. Kie’ ekenapp. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Stenting 


ey ’ 


om 


Memorial Library, New Haven 11, Conn.;. 831: 
eas aol Ferris J. Stephens. 
_.__ American Osteopathic Association (1897), 139 


No. Clark St., Chicago 44, Ill.: 7,649; Exec. Sec., 
Bey. 1E.. C; McCaughan. 

- American Orthonsyeniatite pec cote to (1924), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 560: address 
_ communications to the Secretary. 
} American Paper and Pulp ese NSon (1878), 
122 Bast 42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
. &E, W. Tinker. 


oats 


ue United States—Associations end 1 Societies 
rs ; 400; Librarian, i 


2215 Constitution Ave., N.W.. Washington 7, 


American’ Petroleum’ Tash 
oe Bee New York 20, N. Y.; “4,900; k 
Walker, ~~ 1 ae 

American Pharmaceutical Association ss aM 

Be) 
10,000; Adm. Sec., Dr. Robert P. Fischelis. 4 t 

American Philatelic Society (1886), 212 S. Aller} 
St., State College,-Pa,; 8. 150; Exec. Sec., H. Cla: 
Musser, P.O. Box 800, ‘State College, Pa. 

American Philological Association (1869), Haver 
ford College, Haverford, Penn.; 1,021; Sec., Howy 
ard Comfert. 

American Philosophical Association (1900); 900K 
Sec., Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan University, ” Mid: ; 
dletown, Conn. 

American Philosophical Society (1743), Inde 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 6, Penn.; 500 Amery 


ican, 60 foreign; Exec. Officer, Dr. Luther Fi 
Eisenhart. | 
American Physical Society is ced ), _Columbi, 
University, New! York 27, N. : 5,500; Sec: 


K. K. Darrow. 

American Physiotherapy Association (1921), 1794 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 3,226; Exec, Sec 
Miss Mildred Elson. 

American Planning and Civic Association (....¥ 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

American Polar Society (1934), c/o Americas 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park West a 
Tith St., New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., August Howare 

American Political Science Association (19032 
1822 Sheridan Road; 3,600; Sec.-Treas., Dr. Keng 
neth Colegrove. 

American Power Boat Association (90) 41 
American Security Bldg., Washington 5, Cs 
1,100, inc. 200 clubs; Exec. Sec., W. W. Wheeler, 

American Prison Association (1870), 135- eS 

1,000; Gen. Sec., = 


oot St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
ass. 

American Psychiatric Association (1844), 9 Rock 
efeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 3,633; Secg 
Treas., Winfred Overholser. 

American Public Health Association (1872), 1799 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 10,018; Sec., D: 
Reginald M. Atwater. 

American Public Welfare Association (A930) 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, ; 2,700; addres 
communications to the ivegtiy 

American Radio Relay League (1915), 38 LaSal 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn.; 51,000; Man. Seca 
Kenneth B. Warner. 


American. Railway Engineering Associatio 
(1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 2,196 
Sec., W. S. Lacher. 


American Road Builders Association (1902), 131 
F Street, N.W., Washington 4, . C5 addres 
communications to the Engineer- Director. 
American Rocket Society (1931),29 West 390 
St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 550; Sec., G. Edwari 
Pendray. 

American Rose Society (1898), Box pee arg S 
burg, Penn.; 7,500; Exec. Sec., Dr. R. ‘All 

American-Scandinavian Foundation “asi. ‘W 
East 64th St., New York ‘21, N. Y.; Sec., John B. G 
Watkins. 

American Scenic and Historic be he Sc 
ciety (1895), 287 Convent Ave., New York, N. ¥! 
address communications to the Secretary. 

American Schools and Colleges Associatiom 
(1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Yi 
address communications to the Secretary. 

American Schools for the Deaf, Conference a 
Executives of (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederic 
Md.; 85; Chmn., Exec. Committee, Dr. Tgnatit 
Bjorlee. 

American Schools of Oriental Research (1921 
409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn.; 400; 
re Millar Burrows. x 

merican Seamen’s Friend Society 1828: 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. (i828), sa 
Lee-Martin. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Asso 
ciation © anna). 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. ss0 
300 i. Sec., Peter J. Gannon. = 

merican Social Hygiene Speciation 1914 
Rm. 08, 1790 aE New York 1 N.Y} g | 
organizations, ndividuals; Bixee. ‘in, Dy 
Walter Olam: i 

American Society for the Hard of Hearing (nan 
ee to American Hearing Society, tone’ ( 


American Society of Agricultural Engin 
(1907), 505 Pleasant St., St. Jos * 
Sec., Raymond Olney. ayer, SacE 1.685 

American Society of Agronom: 190 
Agricultural Experiment Station Morgantown, 7 wi 
xa Rie ie ie sree ack Pohiman. 

merican Society of Biological Che 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Chemistry an crak 
gineering, Washington, D. C.: iSsec., Dr? 


Balls. 

American Society of Biophysics and m0 oh 

ology (1936), 20 West 69th St., New a oye 

address communications to the Secretary. 
American Society of Civil Engines, (186) 


- te 


ait 


¥ 


‘son Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Gen. 


‘Landing; Sec., 


~ Managing Director. 


1860 Broadway. New York 23, 


“ 465 Fifth Ave., 


wo. 


eed 


° 


West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.: 21,360; S 
& Exec. Officer, William N. Carey. Bye Reo: 
a eee gine ) he pute the Rete ss ee of 

> . ve., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Sec.. M. A. Downing. : x 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers (1895), Rm. 3000, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: Sec., A. V. Hutchinson. 

American Society of Landscape Architects (1899), 
9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 447; Corr. Sec., Brad- 
ford Williams. \ . 

American Society of Mammalogists (1919), c/o 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C.; 
1,000; Pres., E. A. Goldman. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (1880), 
2 9 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 20,474; 

ec., Clarence E. Davies. 

American Society of Naturalists (1883); 546; 
Pres., Prof. Chas. W. Metz, Dept. of Zoology, 
Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia 3, Penn.; Sec., Prof. 
Wm. R. Taylor, Botany Dept., Univ. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 

American Society of Naval Engineers (1888), 

ureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washington 

5, D. C.; 3,000; Sec.-Treas.. F. W. Walton. 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (1866), 50 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 6,295; Executive Vice-President, Sydney H. 
Coleman, 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
(1904), 40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
4,250; Sec., Dr. David L. Fiske. 

American Society of Planning Officials (1935), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,500; Exec. 
Dir., Walter H. Blucher. 

American Society of Tool Engineers (1932), 1666 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 18,000; Exec- 
Sec., Adrian_L. Potter. 

American Society of Zoologists (1903), c/o Whit- 
man Laboratory of Experimental Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5700 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 37, 
Til.; 1,087: Sec., Dr. L. V. Domm. 

American Sociological Society (1905), U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.; 1,400; Sec., 
Conrad Taeuber. 

American Standards Association (1918), 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 96 nat’l trade, tech- 
nical & governmental groups & over 2,000 com- 
panies; Vice Pres. & Sec., Dr. P. G. Agnew. 

American Statistical Association (1839), 1603 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 3,775; Sec., 
Lester S. Kellogg: 

American Sunbathing Association (1932), Mays 
Iisley Boone. 

American Surgical Association (1880); 200 active 
members; Pres., Dr. Ed. Churchill, Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Sec., Warfield M. Firor, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore 5, Md. 

American Swedish Historical Museum (1926), 
19th St. & Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Penn.; 
2,000: Exec. Sec., Miss Elizabeth Z. Swenson. 
American Title Association (1907). 3608 Guardian 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 2,400; Sec., James 
Sheridan. 


; it Association (1882), 292 Madi- 
American Trans soc ( ot aeitae 


W. Baker. 

American Trucking Association (1933), 1424 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 52 affiliated 
State associations; address communications to the 


American Turf Association (....), Pres., Col. 
Matt Winn, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Samuel H. McMeekin, Louisville, Ky. 

American Turners (1848), 8735 East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14. bata heat 45,000; address communi- 

tions. to the Secretary. 

“American Unitarian Youth (1896), 25 Beacon 
‘St., Boston 8, Mass.; address communications to 


_the Secretary. 
meri Government (1944), 
“Americans United for World fd exec. Vice 


Pres., Ulric Bell. ‘ 

American United for World Organization (1944), 
New York 17, N. Y.; address com- 
the Executive Director. 5 
Association (1946), 271 Madi- 
Y.; address communica- 


munications to 

American Veterans 
oe peed co N. 

ons secretary. 

American Veterans Committee (1946), 554 Madi- 
son Ave., New werk N, wei (32,258); address com~- 
‘munications to the secretary. ~ 

American Veterans of World War II—AMVETS 
(December, 19%. at Kansas City, Mo.) 1507 M 
Street, N.W., ashington 5, D. C.; 60,000; Sec., 
A. Bruneau. 

American Veterinary Medical Association (1863), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il; 9,000; Exec. 
Sec., J. G. Hardenbergh. " 

American Vocational Association (1925), 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C.; 23,000; ad- 
dress communications to the Executive Secretary. 

American War Mothers (1917), 1240 ontitore haa 


' yania St., Denver 3, Colo.; address communica. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


_tigns to the y C 
1 Water Works Association (1881), 500 


American 


ad 
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Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; 5,911; Sec., Harry 


E. Jordan. 


American Wildlife Institute (1935) (see Wildlife 


PR eTmenY Tostitnts) 2 

ican Woman’s Association (1922), 111 E 

Rees New York 17, N. Y.; Soo Miss Elizabi in 
American Youth Hostels 1935 N 

Mass.; 15,000: Exec. Dir, Monwe sulith 

sou Ercadway, New Toe ca ae nee eee 

ichina Come or »N. Y.; 117,000; Sec., 
Ancient Order of Hiberniahs (1836), 103 Au- 


tumn Aye, Brooklyn 7, N. Y.; 11,654; Sec., Thomas | 


es. 

ti-Profanity League (1902), Ware 
60,000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D: Sawyer. 
ee ee ee a America, (1895), 131 B 
» S.E., ashington 3, D by iy . 
George aw crapbe. g C.; Gen. Supt., 
nti-Saloon gue of New York (1905), 44 
Howard St., Albany 7, N. Y.; State Bone ae 

Wallace H. Marsh; Sec., Rev. Charles J. Wood. 
Aquarium Society (1892), American Museum’ of 
Apa ane ptf Lest Park West at 79th St., 
lie 5 aes address communications to the 
Archaeological Institute of America (1879), An- 
dover Hall, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 
38, Mass.; 1,200; Gen. Sec., Stephen B, Luce. d 
Architectural League of New York (1880), 115 
East 40th St., NewYork 16, N. Y.; 602; 
Albert G- Clay. : 
rmy and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States (April 23, 1890, at Washington, D. C.); 


Mass.; 


316 Court House, Pittsburgh 19, Penn.; Nat’l Adj e 


Lt. Ben Prager. 

Army and Navy Union U. S. A. (1886), 10 So. 
Tennessee-Aye., Atlantic City, N. J.; 2,800; Nat'l 
Adjt., William R. Emsley. 

Army Ordnance Association (1919), Mills Bldg., 
17th at Pennsylvania Ave., N.W.,‘ Washington 6, 
D. C.; 44,300; Eexec. Vice Pres., L. A. Codd. 

Army of the Philippines (National Society) 
(1900), 42 The Colchester, 1470 Beacon St., Brooks 
Le age Mass.; 4,477; Nat’l Sec.-Treas., Joseph 8, 

ood. 

Art Students League of New York (1875), 215 
bebe 57th-St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Suzanne 


atz. R 
Associated Actors and Artistes of America (1919), 
45 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; 
Int'l Pres., Paul Dullzell. 
Association on American Indian Affairs (1923), 
48 East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y.; 336; Sec., 
Alden Stevens. t 


Associated Credit Bureaus of New -York State 


(1935), 212 Rogers Bldg., 21 Bay St., Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; 50; Sec., Alice M. Sinnott. 
Associated Press, The (1848), 50 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; over 2,600 newspapers - 


and radio stations the world over; Exec. Dir. & 
Gen. Man., Kent Cooper; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 

Association of American Colleges (1915), 744 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 613; 
Exec. Dir., Guy E. Snavely. 

Association of American Physicians (1885), 250; 
Sec., Dr. Joseph T. Wearn, c/o Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Association of American Rhodes Scholars (1907), 
1,100; Pres., Frank Aydelotte, Institute for A 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; Sec., George E. 
Barnes, 6376 City Line, Philadelpha, Pa. 

Association of College Unions (1919), Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ba 
90; Sec., Edgar Whiting. 

Association of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. T. Baldwin. 

Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; 500; Gen. Man., Felix S. Towle. 

Association of Professional Ball Players of 
America (1924), 524 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif.; 4,561; address communications to the 
Secretary, Rm. 401, as above. 

Association for the Promotion of International 
Understanding (1944), 247 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Ada Siegel. 

Association for Promotion of Study of Latin 
(1929), P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 3,200; Exec. 
Sec., Dr. Albert E. Warsley. 

Association of American Colleges, National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education (successor 
to National Conference of Church-Related Cn- 
leges) (1934), ‘744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D..C.; ‘Let Exec. Sec., Dr, Gould Wickey, 
Suite 203, as above. ‘ 

Association of American Geographers (1904), 
Dept. of Geograph, Univ. of_Chicago, Chicago. 37, 
fil.; 262: Sec., Chauncy D. Harris. , 

Association of American Law School (1900), 
School of law, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.: 96 schools; Sec., Dean Bernard C. Gavit. 

Association of American Railroads (1934), Trans~ 

ortation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ©.; 
ines; Sec., H. J. Forster. } 


Sec., 


135 system 


Association of tne Bar of ‘the City of Yew York 
1870), 42 West 44th St., New York 18, N. ate 
,070; "Sec., Whitman Knapp. 

eon ‘ociation of Catholic Trade Unionists (1937), 

226 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. ¥,.; 4,500; 

Bxec. Sec., Roger *K. Larkin. 


a Association. of Consulting Chemists & Chemical 


Engineers (1928), 50 East 41st a New York 17, 
N. om Ties Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin; Ass’ t 
_ Exec. Sec., *A. B. Bowers, Rm. 82, as above. 

“Association of Civic Service Clubs_ Executives 

(1930), 116 John St, New York, N. Y.; Nat'l Pres., 
_ James N. MacLean. 

Association of Colleges’ and Secondary Schools 
ag Negroes (1934); 162 member institutions; Sec., 
ee foe peozart, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, No. 

ar. 

PAincociation of the Junior Leagues of America 
_ (1921), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y.; 
4,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. C. H. L. Pennock. 

'_ Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
_ sities (1887); Chmn, Exec. Committee, M. S. 
Eisenhower, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
an.; Sec., Lyman E, Jackson, Penn. State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn. 
ssociation ef Military Colleges and Schools of 
of .S.4914), Edmonds Bldg., 917-15th N.W., 
is Washington 5, D. C.; 52, colleges and schools; Sec., 
-L; Eugene Hedberg. 
. Association of Military’Surgeons of the United 
seehstes (1891), Army bia Museum, ‘th St. 
.& Independence Ave.; S.W ashington 25, D. C.; 
(00; Sec., Col. James: M. Phalen, USA, Ret. 
ation of Newspaper Classfied Advertising 
(1920), a Lexington Ave., ney York 
545; Man., Felix S. Tow 
Rgieciciton the Sons of Poland (1903), 665 
Ne ark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 16,292; ‘Gen. 


3 800: Sec.-Treas., Like Mich ance 
lle Veterans Association (1899): Nat’l 
., George B. Geis, P. O. Box 631, Chicago, Ill. 
dit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 165 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 2,781; Man. Dir., 
James N. Shryock. 
6 East 39th aby 


Luise M. Sillco 
i 6 East 39th 
. St. New York 16, N. Y.; 6,000! Exec. Sec., Luise 
M. Sill COX. 
_. Automobile Club of New York (1925), Hotel 
< _ Pennsylvania, ith Ave. at 33d_St.,.New York 1, 
_N. Y.; 75,000; Sec., Walter, B. Foden. 
s Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
ew Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 32; Gen. 
' an., George Romney: Sec., Albert Bradley. 
* “Automobile Merchants Ass’n of New York (1912), 
x entral Hotel, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New York 
Y.; 200; Gen. Man., J, W. Farlow, Suite 


New 


ne peas of the Americas Association (1926, as 
Sixth ete Ass’n), 570 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11, N. Y.: Sec., D. S. Macdonald. 

Aztec Club’ of 1837 (Military Society of the 
- exican War) (Oct. fae 1847, at Mexico City, 
ae deo Boze N St., N W.. Washington 6, D. 


Conway B. nt. 
stig Youth Wellewship (1941), Gen. tladel 


~ 


ts ailaks Sec., Kenneth 
GS el. 


Ei anet Educational Foundation Gone): 
420. Lexington Ave., New baa LT gos See 106 
Pres. & Sec., Perrin C. Galpi 

Bea can ‘and Protective ne of Elks, Lodge 

1 (1868), 161 West 23d St., New York 25, 
ae vg 850; Sec., Charles J. Conklin. 
¥ yea and Protective Order of Elks of the 
‘14, 


; 


. of A. (1868), 2750 Hoke View Ave,, Chicago 
Til.; 800,000; Gr, Sec,, J, E, Masters. 

Bible’ and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of New York City (1874), 5 East 48th St, New 
York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Miss Anna Goddard 

‘ mle ‘Society (1915), FP, O. Box 64, Peoria 1 


100,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Grace Thacker 


Be chica Society of America (1904), 100 
Pano; Pern Square East, New York 3, N. Y.; 


Permanent Sec., Nelson W. McCombs, P. 0: 

97, Grand Central Annex. New York 17, N. Y. 

Brother Ces Shan (1909), 208 Fourth Ave.. 

New York 3, oF ; 1,035 Big Brothers; Gen. Sec., 
Joseph H. McC 

Bill of Rights. ‘Commemorative Society (1943), 

_ Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts.. New 

“York 5, N. Y.;.450; . Elizur Yale Smith, 

eh Billiard xa of America Coes. 629 South 

eyebaee Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; Sec., J. E. Boren- 

dame. — 


. 


Blinded Veterans Associa’ ion 
Warren St., New York uo 


Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929), 1377 “Hollywood | 
Aye., Bronx 61, N. ¥.; abt. 800: Sec.-Treas., Joh 
Schneider. Le 

Blue and Gray Cradle Association (1938), © ity | 
Hall, Montgomery, Ala.; 10,500; Gen. Mai 
Champ Pickens, Box: 94, Montgomery, Ala. 

Blue Star Mothers of America (1942), 1-CI 
Bldg., Flint, Mich.; 550,000; address communica: 
tions to the Secretary. 

B'nai B’rith Core ie K St.. N.W., Wash- - 
ington 1, D. C.; Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. 

Bnai B'rith pot “Organization (1924), 1746 } 
M St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; Navlt 
Dir., Dr. Abram L. Sachar. 

Bnai Zion (1910), 220 Fifth Ave., New York de | 
N. Y.; 4,106; Sece., Jacob ‘Ish- Kishor, 386 Fourth | 
Ave., ‘New York City. 

Board of Education of the Northern Baptist | 
Convention (1912), 152 Madison Ave., New York: 
16, N. Y.; 1,500,000;- Gen. Exec.-Sec., Dr. Luther? 
Wesley Smith. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed | 
Church of the United States (1838), ,1505 Race: 
St., Philadelphia 2, Penn.; Sec., Dr. A. V. Cas- 
selman, Rm. 905, as above. 

Board of International Missions of the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church (1941), 905 Schaff © 
Bidg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2,-Penn.; Exec. 
Sec., Dr. F. A. Goetsch. 

Botanical Society of America (1906), 
Dept, Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y.; 
1,400; Sec., John S. Karling, 

Bowling Proprietors Ass’n of America (1932), 
Legal Counsel, Charles V. Falkenberg, 221 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. ay 

Boy_Rangers of America (1913); 740 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. Wilson. 

Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. ¥.; 1,982,520; Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Elbert K. Fretwell. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun~ 


Botany © 


cils (1922), 120 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
70,000; Sec, & Scout Exec., Joseph A. Brunton, ‘Jr. 
Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. ¥.; 250,000; Exec. Dir., David: | 

Ww. Armstrong. 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (see Inde- 
pendent Order Brith Abraham) 

Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,000; Man, | 
Dir.; Henry G. rgel. 

Bronx Board of Trade (1894), 349 East 149 St.. 
Bronx 51, N. Y.3 1,925; Exec. Sec., Wm. | 
Matthews. 5) 

Bronx Chamber of Commerce (1914), 260 East 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y¥.;, 1,200;> Exec.:; Secse 
John E. Gannon. 

Bronx County Bar Association (1902), 851 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx 51, N. 600; Sec., Harry. Cohen, — 

Brookings Institution Yoni). 722 Jackson Pls 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizabeth H. 
Wilson. 

Brooklyn Bar Association (1889), 123 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn 2, N, ¥.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., K. Fred=— 
erick Gross. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce (1918), 26 | 
Court St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., ” 
H. E, Galvin: Bec. Ivan Boxell. 

Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation (1829). 
C. Parkes Cadman Memorial Center, Cadm } 
Plaza, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec, Sec., Dr. J 
Henry Carpenter. 

Brooklyn Meteorological Society (1944); 40; Dir. - 
John O'Halloran, 338 Prospect Ave., Brookl 15m} 
N_ Ye Sec. Edward Smallman, 527 Blevent Ste 
Brooklyn 15, 

Brotherhood oe America (1847). 2410 Frankfort | 
Ave. Philadelphia 25, Penn.; 2,000; Sec. C. A. | 

eng. 

Building Trades Employers Ass’n of the Cit 
of New York (1905), 2 Park Ave., New York i 
nk 950; Sec., William G. Wheeler, 

usiness and Professional Women’s Clubs (see 
National Federation of Business and Pr 
Women’s Clubs). Seer 

Camp Fire Girls (1910), 88 Lexington Ave., — 
New York 16, N. Y.; 360,000; Na $ 
Martha F. Allen. BES Sc Misa 

Carl Schurz Membidst Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, i] 
Wiibur K. Thomas. e Reni ee a 

Casualty Piece Society (1914), 90 John St... 
New York 7, ;.277; Sec., Richard Fondiller, 

Catholic sagt ‘Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 45th St., New York 19, Ney. 
1, 1300; Exec. Sec., George W. Buck. i 

atholic Benevolent Legion, The Suprem 
cil (1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn 2 Dea 4 
2,382; Sec., Cornelius O’Lear ; 
Catholic ‘Hospital Association (1915), 1402 


be} 


‘ 


‘ 
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———————— 
_ Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, vg 
eocin s Mo.; Exec. Sec., M. R. 


eifi. 
* Catholic Knights of America (1877). 4 No 8th 
ee 1, Mo.; 11,746: Sup. Sec., Norman 


ck. 

Catholic War Veterans (1935), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Adjt. Gen., Frank W. Hayes. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 
West ‘7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.:; 300: Sec., 
Eleanor M. Tucker. 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
of New York (1936), 35 East 51st St., New York 22, 
os a 80,000; Archdiocesan Dir., Rev. Harold S. 

ngel. 

Cave Men of America (1944), Wyandotte Cave, 
thd., 50: Sec., Sam’l L. Riely. 

Central Motor Freight Association (1929), 29 
East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 450; Chmn. & 
Gen. Man., Chester G. Moore. 

Central Office for Eastern Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics (name changed to Eastern College Athletic 
Conference). 

Central States Motor Freight Bureau (1936), 29 
East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 700; Chmn. & 
Gen. Man., Chester G. Moore. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 


(1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
City 1, <pes> 4,300; .Jexoc. Vice-Pres., P.. W. 
Moore. - 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 


f 
York (1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; 
limited to 2,000 resident members; Exec. Sec., B. 
Colwell Davis, Jr. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America (1912), 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 2,309 chambers of commerce & trade ass’ns, 


6,396 associates, 9,885 individual; Gen. Man., 
» Ralph Bradford. 
~ “Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(1878), Colonnade Bldg., Chautauqua, > $y 
1,000, and abt. 50,000 graduates; Sec., Mrs. L. H. 
Hartzell. 
Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 West 


41 Park Row, 


__of- ( 
ee! 


’ 


% 


Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 140; Operating Direc- 
tor, Virgil W. Peterson. 

Chicago Stock Exchange (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 

' $t., Chicago 3, Ill.; 300; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4,.Ill.; Dir., Albert Joseph 
McCartney, Rm. 1824, as above. 

Child Conservation League of America (1913), 
173 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Exec. 
Vice Pres.. J. Mitchell Howard. 

Child Study Association of America (1888), 221 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,500; Dir., 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 130 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Howard W. Hopkirk. ‘ 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Society (1895), 1720 D St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Nat’l Corr. Sec., Mrs. Robert V. H. Dun- 


can. 
Children’s Aid Society (1853), 105 East 22nd St., 
New York 10, N..Y.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 
China Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 500; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 


‘Frank L. Hough. : : 

‘Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 311 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 350; Vice-Pres., Miss 
Jane Joyce O’Ryan; c., Miss Wing-ling Wang. 

Chorus Equity Association of America (1919), 
701 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,380; 
Exec. Sec., Ruth Richmond. — 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y¥.; Sec. & Dir., Dr. Henry A. Atkin- 


son. 

Church-Related Colleges, National Conference 

of (see Association of American Colleges) 
Circus Fans Ass’n of America (1926), 71 Allen- 
dale Road, Hartford 6, Conn.; 655; Sec., Gil Con- 
linn. 

Circus Saints and Sinners Club of America 
(1929), 292 Madison Ave., New Work 17 ats Yes 
850; Exec. Sec., Peter F. Barone. 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Chmn., D. E. Nolan. 

Citizens Union of the City_of New York (1897), 

New York 7, N. Y.; 5,000; Chmn., 

Richard S. Childs; Sec., George H. Hallett, Jr. 

City Managers per on (see International 

anagers Ass'n). 
Oy it 5 1525-28 Comer 


Civitan International (1920), 
Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; Sec., Rudolph T. 
Hubbard. : 
College “Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. ¥. and 21% 


N. J.; 53 colleges; ad- 


Tr t., Princeton, H 
int the Executive Secretary, 


‘dress communications to 


dress. . 
Be ae of America, National Society 


Colonial Dames 
parton House, 2715 Q St., Wash- 
qe01): DG ‘ Mrs. Kenneth ©. 


ton 7, D. C.; 12,169; Sec., 
Y. Chapter 


. Sills. = 
olonial Dames of America, N. 
(#890), 421 East 61st St., New_York 21, N. ¥.; 
1,370; Corr. Sec., Mrs. John B. Trevor. 


Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), P, O 
Box 396, Rosemont, Penn.; : sranton 
aan 3.100; Sec., Branton 
Columbia University, Alumni Federation (1913), 
Alumni House, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. ¥.; 9,600; Exec. Sec., Morris W. Wat- 


Common Council for American Unity (1921 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; aes sie 


Read Lewis. 

Community Chests and Councils (1918), 155 
East 44th St., New_York 17, N. Y.; 500 chests; 
“eo Peeps ee Blanchard. 

ommunity Councils of the City of New York 
(1921), 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frank P. Beal. 

Community Service Society of New York (1939), 
(formerly N. Y. Ass’n for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 1843; New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society, 1882), 105 East 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., Stanley P. Davies; 
Sec., Charles Burlingham. 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 95; Gen. 
Man., Henry D. Sayer. F 

Confederated Unions of America (1942), 809 
Eye Et., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.;. 475,000; 
Sec., Donald F. Cameron. f 

Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf (see American Schools for the Deaf). 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (1935), 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
642 million; Pres., 
James B. Carey. 


Philip Murray; Sec.-Treas., 


. 


Controllers Institute of America (1931), 1 East " 


42d St., New York 47, N. Y.; 2,830; Founder and 
Man. Dir., Arthur R. Tucker. 

Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf (1850), Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind, St. Augustine, Fla.; 1,200; Pres., Dr. C. J. 
Settles, as above; Sec., Burton M. Driggs, Idaho 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding, Idaho. 

Co-Operative Club International (1912), Hotel 
President, Kansas City 6, Mo.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., 
Roy Ziegenfuss. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. (1916), 343 
So. Dearborn, Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,500,000; Gen. Sec., 
E. R. Bowen. 

Council of Church Boards of Education (1911). 
744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25 
Protestant Church Board of Education; Gen. Sec., 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Suite 203, as above. 4 

Council of Jewish Federations & Welfare Funds 
(1919), 165 West 46th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 
268 Member agencies; address communications to 
the Executive Director. 

Council of State Governments (1925), 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 48 States and Alaska; 
Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey 
(1934), 245 Morris Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J.; 38; 
Sec., ‘Herbert G. Steffens, 260 West Jersey St., 


Elizabeth 2, N. J. 

Curb Exchange (see New York Curb Exchange) 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 
(1919), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 
26,137; Sec., A. L. Milks. 

Daughters of America (National Council) (1891), 
Box 296, Bexley Branch, Columbus 9, Ohio; 140,- 
000: Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Susie Woods. 

Daughters of the American Colonists, National 
Society (1921). 2494 Peachtree Road N. E 
Ga.; 5,100; Pres., Mrs. Themas C. Mell. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nation- 
al Society of the (1890), 1720 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 152,240; Corr. Sec., Miss Kath- 


arine Matthies. 


., Atlanta, « 


Daughters of the British Empire in the U. 8. _ 


of A., Nation] Society (1920); Nat’l Cor. Sec., 
Ann Grace Chapple, 2727 Northeast 12th 
Portland 12, Ore. , 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894), 300; 
Mrs, Thomas Turner Cooke, 71 Macculluch 
Morristown, N. J. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic 
U.S.A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York, Ne Yj 
Founder and President General, Mrs. Amanaa 
Shaw Hirsch. 

Daughters of 1812, National Society (1892), Li- 
1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; business address, 1020 So. 

. Philadelphia, Penn, 


inia Armistead Nelson, f 
gE Daughters of Isabella, National Circle (1897), 
375 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 710,000; 


Daughters of The King (1885), 150 Fifth Axe.,, 
“New York 11, N. Y.; 5,000 junior & 700 junior 
members; Office Sec., Alice K. Rennie, Rm. 401, 
as above. i 
Daughters of the Revolution, National Society 
ieee: A West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
“Mrs. Edward veisee, Og ee cee as 

rang 


‘at/33rd St., New York 1, 
Margaret E. Field, 43-04 Banus Blvd., Flushing, 


CAs Buea 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War; 

1861-1865. (1885), 1326—18th St., N.W., Wash- 

ington 6, “D. C.; 32,000; Sec. -Treas., Miss Grace 

Hurd. 

Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of 

the (see Convention of American Instructors) 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 

(1916), 1050 Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., 

Laura Davis. 

Disabled American Veterans (early in 1920, at 

. Cincinnati, Ohio), 1423 East McMillan St., Cin- 

cinnati 6, Ohio; 145,000: Nat’l Adit., Vivian D. 


Corbly. | 

ws cg ake ag Guild (1919), 6 East 39th St., 

_ York 16, Y.; Exec. Sec., Luise M. Sillcox. 

“Ducks. Unlimited (1937), 342 Madison Ave., New 

Mt york 17, N. ¥.; 50,000; Sec., William R. O’Donnell. 
“Duodecimal Society of America (1944), 20 Carl- 
ot on ae oh aa Island 4, N. Y.; 37; Sec., Ralph 
f ear 
4 Eagles, Fraternal Order of (see Fraternal Order 
ay of Eagles) « 
ast End Surf Fishing Club (1931), Box 172, 
verhead, N, Y.;.612; Sec., Everett A. Brown. 
ast Tennessee Historical Society (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville 93, Tenn.; 250; 
aa Miss Martha L, Ellison. 

astern College Athletic Conference (1938), 
\ewitaore Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43d St., New 
York: 17, N. Y.: Exec. Dir., Asq S. Bushnell. 

' Econometric Society (1930), niversity of Chi- 

cago, Chicago 37, Ill.; 728; Sec., Alfred Cowles. 
_ Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
“AY ” ‘New York 17, N. Y¥.; 200 companies;. Man. 
Dir., H. S. Bennion; Sec., 

: Edison i bee (1918), ‘51 Lakeside Ave, West 
_ Orange, N pstprian. John C. F. Coakley; Sec., 
( Eugene C. Heed 
"Educational Press Ass’n of America (. .. . ), 
- /1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ad- 

dress communications to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
82nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
$St.;; New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000;\ Sec., Manuel 
_ Safferman. ’ 

Electrochemial Society (1902), Columbia Uni- 
Versity, New York 27, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Colin 


New 


ink. 

~ Engineering Eaondation (1914), 29 West 39th 

~st., New York 18, N. Dir., Dr. Edwin H. Col- 

Cate Sec., John H. R “Arms. 
on gish-Speaking Union (1920), 19 East 54th 

+a st New York 22, N. Y.; 15,000; Sec., Mrs. W. 

¥} Henry France. 

Let ye gr Actors Guild of America (1926), 1 
East 29¢! New York 16, N. Y¥.; 600; Exec, 

Sec., Mrs. Bias Moore. 

Epworth League of the M. E. Church (1880), 
40 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; address communica- 
ons to the Secretary. 

Euthanasia Society of America (1938), 139 East 

ith St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Robert 


Simon 

‘Family. ‘Protection League of USA (1935), 720 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.; 417; Exec. 
"Officer, Peter Hansen. 

Family Service Ass’n of America (1911), 122 East 
2d'St., New York 10, N. Y.; 230 member agen- 
sche address communications’ to the Genera Di- 
rec 

Federal Bar Association (1920), 426 Fifth St., 
~W. , Washington 1, D. C.; Sec., W. G. Hamil- 


. ton. 
i? Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
hae ica (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Le 27,000,000; Gen. Sec.y Rev. Samuel McCrea 
‘Cavert. 
Federal Gr 
trict of 
ese % 
ecretary. 
F Federal Grand Jury Association, For the South- 
ern District of New York (1927), 101 Park Ave., 
_New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Coleman B. Mc- 
Govern, Rm. 1828, as above. 
Federation of French Alliances in the United 
States aye Canada (1902), 22 East 60th St., New 
York 22, Y.; 200 groups; Chmn., Reginald Z; 
ipeniend:. ‘Sec., Pierre Bédard. 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
ork 1917), 71 West 47th St., New York 19, 
t 67,000; Sec., Victor S. Riesenfeld. 
: iti, Av Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
1 N, 1,000; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Thomas W. Hughes. 


New Jurors Ass’n for the Eastern Dis- 
oat (1927), 701 Federal Bldg, 
Y¥.; address communications to the 


iam * Pedrick; Sec., 


Fine Aee Fy eeatian é 
East 40th Bae ‘Yor 


R._ Rittenberg. 

Firemen’s Risoclntton: eee Uniformed 1 
Association) — 

Fire Officers Association (see Uniformed, Fir 
Officers Ass’n) é 
First Avenue Association (1926), Aip First “aye! 
New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Stanley M. Rabad: “Oi 
Flushing Chamber of Commerce (1938), 39—01 
Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 235; Sec., Haynes Tre= | 

bor. 

Flushing Historical Society (1903), Public Li- 
brary Bldg., 41-25 Main St., Flushing, h. “ys 
140; Dir., August Kupka; Sec., Frank Surgent, Jr. 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America~ 
(1893), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 124 
Boards and Agencies; Sec., Dr. Wynn C. Fair- 
child, Rm. 1101, as above. 

Foreign Policy Association (1918), 22 East 38th 
St, New York 16, N. Y.; 32,223; Sec., Miss Dorothy 


Birenten. 


F. Leet. 
Foreign Press Association (1917), Rm. = AP 
Bldg., . oo 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
175: Sec., Bernard Musnik. 

Forty and Eight, The (1920), 777 North Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 65,000; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

42d Street Property Owners & Merchants Asso- 
ciation (1919), 50 East 42d St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; 500; Sec., Lloyd P. Hooper. A 

Franklin Institute (1824), Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway at 20th St., Philadelphia 3, Penn.; 5,500; 
Sec. & Dir., Dr. Henry Butler Allen. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Grand Aerie (Feb’y 
6, 1898), 1010 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo.; 1,062,000; Sec., Chas. C. Guenther; Chief 
Auditor, John A. Abel. 

French Alliances in the U-S. & Canada (see 
Federation of French Alliances) 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
(1896), 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 400 
in U. S., 800 in France; Exec. Sec., Firmin Guego, | 


French Institute in ‘the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
= ae: New York 22, N. Y.; 1,150; Dir. Pierre 
édard. 


French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
ie See aps Society of the French Legion of 

onor). 

Friends General Conference (1868), 1515 Cherry | 
St., Philadelphia 2, Penn.; 18,135; Sec., J. Barn- 
ard Walton. 

Friends of the Public Schools of America (1937), 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; but address 
corresponcence to Maj. Gen. Amos A. Fries, 702 
eee ae. 15th and G Sts., N.W., Washington 


Y ehestopl dal Institute of America (1942), 541 S. 
Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 454; Exec. 
Dir., Robert M. Shipley. 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christian Women (1890), 25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass.; 21,300; Sec., Mrs. J. Edward 
Donnellan. 
General ReeraGe of Women’s Clubs (1890), 
1734 N_St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,000,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Thalia S. Woods. 4 
General Pulaski Memorial Committee (1937), 
287-9 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 50, 000; | 
Sec., Anita Ziminski. f 
Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West | 
ree St., New York 27, N. Y.; 954; Sec., ba R. 
rich 
General Society of the War of a ae <a 441 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. } Gen. 
ae John Harmon Noble. 
erman Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Penn.; address com- 
munications to the Secretary. 
German Press Club of New York s1O8e) ae No. 
William St., New York 8, N. Y¥:;-40; Sec., Miss 
yey. Neubeiser, | 
erman Society of the City of New York (1784) 
147 Fourth Ave., New, York 3, N. ¥.: 5 GRE 


pacer Bossert, " 
ideons, rnational que EP AL; j 
St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 16,000; ‘ , «Ee Dav Aa 
Girl Scout Council of Goesnes New Your (1940), 
670 Lexington Ave., New York pat N. Y.; 40,8 : 
Met. Dir., Miss Eleanor F. Edso 
Girl Scouts (1912), ace East aath St., per York 
« X33" 1,747,188: Mrs. Dudley H Mills 
Golden ' Rule Foundation (1929), 60 East 43d 
St., New York 17, N. ; 9,000; Pres., Dr. ae 


pee: eae 

00 emplars, Intl Or 4 

ceed Templars a 5 der (see Int’l] Order | 

overnmenta! esearch (1938), 180 State St., 

Albany 6, N. Y.; Exec. Vice-Pres., Abbett Pulliam, | 
Governors’ Conference (1908). 1313 East 60¢! 

St., Chicago 37, Ill; fas peteiee ba and 

Territorial Governors Frank. B: 

Grand Army of the Republic (est. April 6, 1866 

Sec., Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 So. 7th S$ 

Springfield, Ill. National Woman’s Relief. Coi 


(Auxiliary to the G.A.R.) (1 
nications to the President. aeedicny oy 


ean Kf 


q 


ae Grand Jury Ass’n of New York County (1913) 
~ 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; > ts 
_ Roger V. Farquhar. “Ses 


‘ 


~Conn.; 


* Grand Street Boys Association (1920), 

‘West 55th St., New York 19, N. : ; 

Max Bernstein. 
Greater Beneficial 


106-8 
++ 4,762; Sec., 


Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Penn; 36,637: 
Sup. Sec., Wm. T. Funk. 

Greater New York Federation of Churches 
(1895), 71 West 23d St.; New York 10, N. Y.; 
Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert W. Searle. * 

Greater New York Retail Furnishings & Dry 
Goods Association (1935), 152 West 42d St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; 900; Exec. Sec., Leon Grizer. 

Green Mountain Horse Association (1926), Rut- 
Tand, Vt.; Pres., Earle E. Johnson. 

Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers (1926), 
Three Rivers, Mich.; 4,000; Grand Diapason, Chet 
Shafer, Box 13, as above. 

Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio: 4,000; Sec., E. L. Kagy. 

dassah—Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y.; 185,000, inc. juniors; Exec. Sec., Jeannette 
N. Leibel. 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson \Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 5,000: 
Exec. Dir., Rabbi Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant Aid Society 
(1911), 425 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y.; 
75,000; Sec., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (1936), 117 West 9th 
St, Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Man. Dir., W. R. 
Schroeder. 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000 annual 
members; Sec., Harold E. Ditmars. 

Home Missions Council of North America 
(1908), 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
address communications to the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), 


c/ 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, 


D. C.; 700; Sec., Ralph E. Gould. 4 
Hiluminating Engineering Society (1906), 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.; 4,907; Exec. 


Sec., A. D. Hinckley. 
Imperial Order ef the Dragon (Veterans of 


Boxer Uprising) (Founded in Peking, China, 
1900), 1157 Stanyan St., San Francisco 17, Calif.; 
1,000; Sec., Enoch R. L. Jones, Sr., P. O. Box 
1707, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Improved Order of Red Men (1834), 1521 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia 30, Penn.; 151,339; 
Nat'l Sec., Herbert F. Stetser. 

Independent Order Brith Abraham (1887), 37 
Seventh St., New York 3, N. Y.; 35,000; Gr. Sec., 
Abraham H. Hollander. 

Independent Order Brith Abraham (1887), 37 
York (June 4, 1823), 31 Union Square, New York 
3, _N. Y.; 73,000; Gr. Sec., Clayton W. Boyce. 

Indian Rights Association (1882), 301 So, 17th 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penn.; 1,200; Gen .Sec., 
Chester E. Faris. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America 
(1935), 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Penn.; 
293; Man. Dir., John F. McMahon. 

Institute of Adult Education (1941), 525 West 
120th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, Morse 


A. Cartwright. 


Institute of International Edueation (1919), 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Dir., Stephen 
Duggan. y 

Institute of Mathematical Statistics (1935), Mt. 
Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md.; Ts. 
Sec., Prof. Paul S. Dwyer, Rackham Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Institute of Radio Engineers (1912), 330 West 
42d -St., nok sii 18, N. Y.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., 
George W. Bailey. 

Insurance Society of New York (1901), 107 
William St., New York 7, N. Y.;- 1,600; Sec., 
Maude E. Inch. 

Intercollegiate Ass’n of Amateur Athletes of 
“America (1875), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Asas S. Bushnell. if 
- Intercollegiate Rowing Association (1895), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43d St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; 5 colleges—Columbia, Cornell, Navy, Penn- 


' sylvania, Syracuse; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 


11 
International Amateur Radio Union (1925, at 
Paris, France), 38 LaSalle Rd., West Hartiord, 
37 radjo societies; Sec., Kenneth 
Warner. 


- International Arts and Letters (1922), 457 West 
57th St., New York City; Founder, EB. F. Barker. 
International Ass’n of Fire Fighters (1918), 207 
901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 

ashington 1, D. C.; 65,000; Sec-Treas George 


United States—Associations and Societies 


359 


International Chiropractors Association (1926), 
Top of Brady Street Hill, Davenport, lowa; 1,700; 
Pres., Dr. B. J. Palmer, 

International City Managers Association (1914), 


1313 East 60th St., Chica : ; 
Dir., Clarence E. Ridley. puhaes er 


(1922), 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill; 
address communications to the General Secretary. 
International Institute of Agriculture (1923), 
1111 Investment Bldg., Washington oD. By 
rie pene J. Brand. : 
ernational Lyceum Association (1903), 605 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 400! ad~- 
dress communications to the Executive Secretary. 
International Order of Good Templars (1851), 
1459 Boulevard, West Hartford 7, Conn.; Nat'l 
Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. 

International Society of Christian Endeavor 
(1881), 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 6, Mass.; 
2,000,000; Exec. Sec., Carroll M. Wright. 

Investment Bankers Ass’n of America (1912), 
33 So. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 690 member 
firms: Sec., Robert Stevenson, 3rd. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York 
(1887), 99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y¥.: address 
communications to the Secretary. ; 
Italy American Society (1918), 122 East 56th 
St., New York, N. Y.; address communications 
to_the Executive Secretary. \ 

Ithaca Credit Association (1925), 210 No. Aurora 
St., Ithaca, N. Y.; 84; Sec., Jane G. McAuliffe. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31 No. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 45,951; Sec., Mort D. 
Tinker. 

_January 12th ’88 Blizzard Club (1940), 721 So. 
15th St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; Pres., W. H. O’Gara. 

Japan Society (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the President, 

Jewelers Security Alliance of the United States 
(1883), 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥.; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 16: Man. Dir., Gabriel 
Davidson. 

Jewish Ass’n for Neighborhood Centers (1903 
as Young Woman’s Hebrew Ass’n), Lexington 
Ave. at 92d St., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec.’ Dir., 
Mrs. Joshua Marcus. . 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 1846 
Harrison Ave., New York 53, N. Y.; -6,000; ad- 
dress communications to the Executive Vice= 
President. 

Jewish Federations & Welfare Funds, Council of 
(see Council of Jewish Federations). 

Jewish Institute of Religious Alumni Association 
(....), 40 West 68th St., New York 23, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to the President. 

Jewish Philanthropies of N. Y. (see Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies) 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States (Mar. 
15, 1896), 276 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 
65,000 active, 70,000 associate; Nat’l Exec. Sec., 
William Berman. 

John Milton Society (for the Blind) (1937), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Milton 
T. Stauffer. . 

Junior Achievement (1919), 345 Madison Ayeé., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 100,00; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
George O. Tamblyn, Jr. 2 

Junior League of the City of New York (1900) 
221 East 71st Sig Nee FORK 21, N. Y.; 2,200; 
Sec., Mrs. Samuel L. Rosenberry. 

Kings County Grand Jurors Association (1919), 
1261 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 600; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, J>t’l Order of 
(1886), 144 East 37th St., New York 16, ‘N. Y.; 
60,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Kate C. Hail. 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 21, 1915, at Detroit, 
Mich.), 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
2,400 clubs, 161,190 individuals; Sec., O. E. Peter- 
son. 

Knights of Columbus (1882, at New Haven, 
Conn.), 45 Wall St., New Haven 7, Conn.; 575,245; 
Sup. Sec., Joseph F. Lamb, P. O. Drawer 1670, 
New Haven 7, Conn. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb’y 3, 1873), at 
Baltimore, Md.), 814 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 
30, Penn.; 20,000; Sec., Fred W. Anton. 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864, at Washing- 
ton, D. C.), 1054 Midland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 
1, Minn.; ‘300,000; Sup.- Keeper of Records and 
Seal, M. M. Ewen. 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery, State 
of New York (1814), 875 Main St., East, Rochester 
5, N. ¥.; 15,216; Gr. Recorder, John B. Mullan. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; 300; Sec. & Exec. Dir., 
Stephen P. Mizwa. 

Te gies Auxiliary te Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the U. 8. (see Veterans of Foreign Wars). 

Lalor Foundation (1935), Lancaster Pike & Old 
Baltimore Road, Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C. Lalor 


Loree Association, International Auxiliary 


ternational Council on Religious Education | 


a). 


, ey 


, Farhi 
td 


| nited States—Assoc 


(1924), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; | 

_ Exec, Sec., Mrs. Mary Bray. boy { " 

> ‘Laymen’s National Committee (1940), Van erbil 

* Hotel, Park Ave. at 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

; Exec. Dir., Howard Kiroack. 

_. League for Industrial Democracy (1905), 112 
Bast 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. 

Dir., Dr. Harry W. Laidler. A : 
‘League of Women Voters of the United States 

(1920, as Nat’l League of Women Voters), 726 

‘Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 62,000; 

Sec., Mrs. James Scarborough. 

"Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 

4,484, Sec., Edward Everett 
_ Watts. Jr.» 


Legion of Women Veterans (Nov. 19, 1945), Rm 
702, Municipal’ Bldg., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥.; 1,000; 
Adjt.;. Miss Sara Ann Allen, 1119 Paris Road, 
Columbia, Mo. f 

+. Leonard Wood Memorial (American Leprosy 
- Foundation) (1927), 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 


t 


” 


N 1; 25,000; address communications to the 
Secretary. 3 
Life Imsurance Ass’n of America (1906), 165 


' Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 90 companies; Exec. 
- Dir., Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.; Man., Bruce E. 
_ Shepherd. - 
_- Life’ Underwriters Ass’n of the City. of New 
- York (1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. at 
33d St., New York 1, N.»Y.; 2,200; Exec. Man., 
' Phelps Olds. 5 
__ Lithographers National Association (1906), 420 
_. Lexington Ave., New York 17, N ; 200; Exec. 
 -Dir., W. Floyd Maxwell; Sec., Edward D. Morris. 
_. Long Island Association, The (1926), 273 Penn- 
* sylvania Station, New York 1, N. Y.; 1,000, Man. 
Dir.; Meade C. Dobson. 1 
_» Loyal Order of Moose (1888, at Louisville, Ky.), 
_. Mooseheart, Ill.; 769,297; Sec., Malcolm R. Giles. 
Luther League of America (1895), 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Penn.; 25,886; Sec., Miss Ruth 
Blackburn. 
_ Lutheran Walther League (1893), 875 North 
Dearborn St., Ghicago 10, Ill.; Sec., O. H. Theiss. 
Magicians ild (1944), Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way at 34th St., New York 1, N. Y.; 125; Sec., 
‘Edward W. Dart, 99 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Marine Corps League (1923), Albany Garage 
{ Ete, (oeaDy. 7, N. ¥.; 35,000; Nat'l Adjt., Stephen 
_ Brown. 
_ Maritime Association of the Port of New York 
(1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1,200; 
address communications to the Executive Vice 
2 President. 

Maryland Outdoor Life Federation (1937), 31 So. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md.; 30 affiliated clubs; 
Pres., Granville C. Swope. 

} asons, F. & A., Grand Lodge of the State of 
New York (1781), Masonic Hall, 71 West 23d St., 
- New York 10, N. Y.; 259,360; Gr. Sec., Charles H. 
Johnson. (There are 15,251 Lodges with 2,868,816 
members in the 48 States, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico; 1,376 Lodges with 177,919 mem- 
‘bers in the Dominion of Canada.) 
_ Masons, 33d and Last Degree A.A.S,R., Supreme 
- Council (1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 
address communications to the Secretary. 
‘Master Boiler Makers Association (1902), 29 
- Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y.; 386; Sec.-Treas., 
Albert F. Stiglmeier. : 
' Mathematical Association of America (1915) 


McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N..Y.; 
_ 2,700; Sec.-Tredas.. Walter B. Carver. 
ower Descendants, General Society of 


m y fl 
(4897), Winslow House, Plymouth, Mass.; 6,257; 

Sec. Gen., Walter Lester Glenney. 

Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Society 
-of (1896), 9 Walnut St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,125; 
_ Sec., Mrs. Frank L. Nason. 

- Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
-. Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,000; 
_ ‘Sec., Dir. Charles R. D. Miller. Ss 

_ Medical Library Association (1898); 673; Pres., 
‘Dr. W. B. McDaniel 2d, Coll. of Physicians, 

Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Miss Heath Babcock, 
ew York State Medical Library, Albany 1, N. Y. 
Medical Society of the County of Kings and 

Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 Bed- 

ford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,164; Sec., Dr. 
- Charles F. McCarty. 

Medical Society of the State of New York (1807), 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 19,987; Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Anderton. 
-, Metal Treating Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
 Ave., New York 17, N, Y.; 52; Exec. Sec., Stewart 


N. Clarkson. 

. Military Order of the Carabao (1900 in Manila, 
P, I.); 1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 

“D. Mili address communications to the Secretary. 

a ilitary Order of the Liberty Bell (1942), 1203- | 

 3ist St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; address com- 
munications to the Secretary. 

_ /Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, National Society (Apr. 15, 1865), 1805 Pine 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 2,000; Rec.-in-Chief, 
Kane S. Green. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 


Lo 
. 


< 


St: 
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ates, Commandery of the Sta 
5), 4 West 43d St., New York 
Recorder, Capt. Charles W. Wildrick. 
Military Order of the Purple He 
1932), 607 No. Hayford St., Lansing 12 [ 
800,000; Nat'l Adjt., WiNiam B. Eaton. 
Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 170 
Eye St., N._.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address com- 
munications to the Adjutant General. — 47 
Mineralogical Society of America (1919); 1,056; 
Sec., Prof. C: S. Hurlbut, Jr., 12 Geological 
Museum, Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Modern Woodman of America (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 405,711; Sec., 


J. G. Ray. 
Horse Club (1909), 90 Broad St., New 
; 225; Sec., F. B. Hills. ‘ 


my 


Morgan 
York 4, N. Y.; 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America (1922), 28 West 44th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; address communications to the Secretary. 

Municipal Art Society (1892), 119 East 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; 300; Sec., A. F. Brinckerhoff. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of New York 
(1903), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 600; 
Sec., Alfred Brahdy. ‘ 

Music Teachers National Association (1866); 769;— 
Pres., Russell V. Morgan, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Sec., Wilfred C. Bain, No. Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

Mystic Order of Ancient Samaritans (1901), 207 
Tenth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 17,500; address 
communications to the Secretary, Apt. 2, as above. 

National Academy of Sciences (Mar. 3, 1863 by 
an Act of Congress—approved by Ahraham Lin 
coln, President, at Washington, D. C.), 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C.; 389 
members, 6 members emeritus, 44 Foreign Asso- 
ciates; Sec., Fred E. Wright. 

National Aeronautic Association (1905), 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 17,= 
000; Gen. Man., Lowell H. Swenson. 

National Alcoholic Beverage Control Association 
(1938), 221 No LaSalle St., Chicago 1, as 
monopoly States; address communications to the 
Secretary. 

National Alliance of Art and Industry (1932), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 250: So ional 
phine M, Peterson. 

National Amateur Press Association (Jul 
1876, at Philadelphia, Pa.); 350; Sec., ras Blea! 
po pet Sins 4330 No. Lockwood, Toledo 12, 

National Archery Ass’n of the United 
(1871), 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass: 600 
rors She meee 400 club affiliations; Sec., Louis C. 

ational Ass’n for the Advancement of Color : 
revple (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, Nn 
Ne 3 SE GD Pres., Arthur B. Spingarn Sec., Walter 


National Ass’n of Angling & Casting Clubs (1906), 

TO10A 'Culane Ave., Universit; i 5 

clubs; Sec., Earl Osten. mits Mais 
Natienal Ass’n of 


Better Busin S$ 
(1914), 625 Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo 2 ee 
a ae Harold W. Webber. ae ae 
National Ass’n of Biblical Instructors (1 { 
Corr. Sec., Narola E. Riberburg, Baptist Tnsivutel 
1425 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. + 
National Ass’n_ of Broadcasters (1922), 1760 N- 
6, D. C.; 962; Sec.- | 


Street, N. W., Washington 
irony: Cc. E. Arney, Jee : 
ational Ass’n of Cost Accountants (1919)> 385 

Madison Ave., Ne 2 y ’ 

Bree Ww York 17, N. Y.; Seci, Wyman 
National Ass’n of Cotton Ma: 

80 Federal St., Boston 10, nase ne 

Sec., Russell T. Fisher. ‘ 
National Ass’n of En 


turers (1854), 


400; Pres. an 


gine and Boat Manufac- | | 


turers (1904), 420 Lexingto: Y 4 
N. Y.: Sec., ira Hand. nite Soe tee ¢| 
National Ass’n of Legal Aid Organizations | 


(1911), 11 Park Place, Ne = ( 
co aaa as to the Rocke Bos address | 
ational Ass’n of Manufactur 
49th St.. New York 20, N. 4 ae boo ee west 
aca B. Weisenburger; Se 2 
ational Ass’n of Motor Bus Operators (1926). 
831. Tower Bldg., Washington — : : g 
A. W. SCORKIDE. ee 
National Ass’n of Mutual Savings Ba z 
60 East 42d St., New York 17, N.Y: ae poets 
naulere Ranks, pecs John W. Sandstedt. y 
ational Ass’n of Power Engin 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, fire is aoe, Boa 7 
Thompson. SS 
National Ass’n of Professional B os | ie 
(4901), Suite 1211-1220, 111 Garcoren St, Daca 
¢ Cars eagues, H i 
Be. Gets gu 6 Clubs; Sec., William 
National Ass’n of Purchasing 
Park Place, New York, 7, N. Y 3 
G. A. Renard, 4 agin teas 
National Ass’n of Science Writers (1934), 


c., Noel Sargent, 


Agents (1915), 


pe, > . 4 

ess, 330 Star Bldg., Washington 4, 
Sec., Frank Carey. at ae : 
Ass’n of Secondary-School Principals 
16), 12 _pixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
-C.; 10,142; Exec. Sec., Paul F. Elicker. 

ational Ass’n of State Racing Commissioners 
1934), P O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; address 
mmunications to the Secretary. 
_National Ass’n of State Universities (1895), 223 
Frank Strong Hall, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan.; 51; Sec, Deane W. Malott. 
_National Ass’n for Universal Fingerprinting 
(1916), 43 Nelton Court, Hartford 5, Conn.; 7,350; 
Nat'l Dir., George LaBelle. ‘ 

National Ass’n of Women Artists (1889), 42 West 

57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 700; Sec., Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Newbaker. 
. Nationai Ass’n of Wool Manufacturers (1864); 
434; Pres., Arthut Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Humphreys, 80 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 10, Mass, 

National Audubon Society (1905), 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 9,300 adults, 275,000 
Juniors, 50,000 affiliated; Pres., John H 

National Automobile Dealers Association (1917), 
1026—17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 24,000; 
Exec. Vice-Pres., Lee Moran. 

National Baseball Congress (1935), Box 2202, 
Wichita 1, Kan.; Pres., Raymond Dumont; Sec., 
M. Cunningham. 

National Beer Wholesalers 

, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Il.; 
.. R. H. Hopkins. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters (1866), 85 
John St., New York 7, N. Y.; address communica- 
tions to the General Manager. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


, Richard Griffith. 

National Canners Association (1907), 1739 H St., 

. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,025; Sec., Carlos 
Campbell. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 3,000; Exec. 
Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference (1919), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr Howard J. Carroll. 

National Child Labor Committee (1904), 4 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; Chmn., 
Eduard C. Lindeman; Gen. Sec., Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand. 

National Chiropractic Association (1910), Na- 
tional Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 5,604; Sec., Dr. 

. M. Rogers. 

_ National Civic Federation (1900), 112 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y.; Chmn., C. S. Breckenridge; 

Sec., Exec. Council, Mrs. Ralph M. Easley. 

' National Civil Service League (1881), 67 West 

4th St, New York 18, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., H. Eliot 
lan. 

| ational Coal Association (1917), 804 Southern 

[lap Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., John D. 
tl P 


e. 

’ National Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 

cation of the Association of American Colleges 

(successor to National Conference of Church-Re- 
ed Colleges) (see Association of American Col- 
res, National Commission on Christian Higher 
ucation of the). 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene (1909), 

1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 700; Medical 
ector, Dr. Geo. S. Stevenson; Sec,, Mrs. Albert 


r 
eee sal Conference of Business Paper Editors 
(1919), 205 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
J. H. Lyne, c/o “Railway Age,’’ 30 Church St., 


Sis 
‘erence of Catholic Charities (1910), 
Washington 4, D. C.; 4,000; 


iy 
is 
ve 


Ass’n of America 
1,500; 


. Baker. ° | 
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400,000 farmer patron members); Exec. Sec., John’ _ 
ist Davis. 4 Me 
ational Council of Jewish Women (1893), 1819 

Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; 65,000; address 
communications to the Executive Director. 
National Council for Prevention of War (1921), — 
1013—18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. G.; 12,000 — 
mailing list; Exec. Sec., Frederick J. Libby ~ 
Si Went sek ani peanhers Ae English (1911), 
est. ; ee icago 21, Ill.; 9,000; Sec., W. 
Wilbur Hatfield. if SHS ea on 
National Editorial. Association (1885), 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 5,300; Sec., Don Eck. — 
National Education Association (1857), 1201— — 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 335,000; 
Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens. coe 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
(1926), 155 East A4th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 485. we. 
member companies; Man. Dir., W. J. Donald. ¥r" 
National Erectors Association (1906), 33. West — 
42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 29; Sec., Miss Bessie 
L. Crocker. : oy, . 
__ National Exchange Club (1917), 335 Superior St.,\ 
Toledo 4, Ohio; 40,000; Nat'l Sec,, Herold M. — 
Harter. e F 
National Federation of Business and Professional _ 


Women’s Clubs (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York \~ 
23, N. Y.; 100,000; Exec. Sec., Olive H. Huston.- 
National Federation of Federal Employees (1917), 4 
10 Independence Ave., Washington 4, D. C.; 90,000; - ~ 
Sec-Treas., Gertrude M. McNally. f , eae 

National Federation of Textiles (1872), 389: Fifth * .) 
Ave:, New York 16, N. Y.; address communications _ 
to the Secretary. pe oe iy 

National Fertilizer Association (1925), 616 In- 
yestment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 430; Sec.; D. 

S. Murph. - Aye £m 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
(1938), 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y¥.; Pres., ~ © 
Basil O’Connor; Sec., William F. Snyder. 4 

National Fraternal Congress of America (1886), ‘ 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill,; 105 Members, 
.7,000,000 individuals; Sec., Foster F. Farrell, Rm. 
1144, as above. nid! nA 

National Frozen Food Locker Association (1939), __ 
210 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; 2,300; D 
Exec. Sec., Albert Guggedahl. ~ ao 39 

National Geographic Society (1888), 1146 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,500,000; 
Pres. and Editor, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., 
Thomas W. McKnew. i 

National Grange (1867), 744 Jackson Place, Ee 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; 800,000; address commu- 


nications to the Master. . 
National Health Council (1921), 1790 Broadway, — 
New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Maurice A. Cea 

National Highways Association 
River, Cape Cod, Mass.; 


175 Fifth — 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; address communications 
to the Secretary. . 3 rope 

National Holy Name Society (1909), 141 East — 
65th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 3,270,000; Nat Dir, 
V. Rev. Harry C. Graham. f cs a 

National Horse Show Ass’n of America Ne ea 
90 Broad St., New York, N, ¥.; Vice-Pres., Whit: 
ney Stone. ; ‘ 

National Horseshoe Pitchers 


Ass’n ‘of America 


L. Rogers. (ne 
National Institute of Arts and Letters (1898), 633 
West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 250; Sec, - q 
Henry S. Canby. eae Rae, 
National Institute of Immigrant Welfare (name. xf 
changed to American Federation of International 
Institutes). + oe 
National Institute of Social Sciences (1899), 211 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 564; Sec. ~ 
Rosina Hahn. ‘ ie 
National Jewish Welfare Board (1917), 145 East 
32d St., New York 16, N. Y.; 288 Jewish community . 
centers, 427,000 members; Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft, © 
National Kindergarten Association (1909), & 
West eyeblee g New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec.. 4 
Bessie Locke. 7 . \ 
National Labor Committee for Palestine (1924), 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; address com- © 
munications to the Secretary. ; La 
National League of American Pen Women (1897) syaghit 
Suite 408 Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; ad- 
dress communications to the Executive Secretay. _ 
National Legion of Decency (1934), 35 East 51st 
St., New York 22, ee Y, Exec. Sec., V. Rev. Msgr. — 
John J. McClafferty ; 
National League of Nursing Education (1893), 
1790 Broadway, er oe 19, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. 
ec., Miss Adelaide A. Mayo. 
2 National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors (1893), 512 F St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C.; 1,000; Sec., John R. Van 
Arn 


m. ‘2 
National League of Women Voters (see League of 


Women Voters). 


” Rhode Island Ave., 


Vice-Pres., L. E. L 
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National Likerat League (1946), 38 Park Row, 
New York 8, Y.; 2,450; Sec., Paul Kinney. 

National Muntetinal League (1894), 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; 2,100; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
Willoughby. 

National Music Council (1940), 41 member organ~ 
izations; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes, 338 West 89th 
St., New York 24, 'N. Y. 

National Negro Congress (1935), 717 Florida 
Ave., N, W., Washington, D. C.; address communi- 
cations to the Secretary. 

National Noise Abatement Beco (1940), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 62 affiliated 
local committees, 134 Sabot “Exec. Sec.,. F. 
Edgar Stephen Luce, Fogg Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, McGee. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
(1912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 21 
State organizations, 349 agencies, 10,041 indivi- 
duals; Sec., Ruth Houlton. 

National Piano Manufacturers Ass’n of America 


(1934), 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; address 
communications to the Secretary. 
National: Press Ass’n of America (1895), 120]— 


16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., William 
D. Boutwell. 

National Probation Rasoreteny (1921), 1790 
re Ste pe aes 19, N. ; 31,000; Exec. Dir., 
Charles L. Chu 

National Thee aa? Reform Institute (1944), 
Altamont, R.. ae yeibeny Con NS Yuet, C., 
William F. Burke, Jr. 

National Recreation Association (1906), 315 
Fourth Ave., New HiGe ret N. Y¥.; 12,793; Sec. of 
the Board, Susan M. L 

National Research Cannel (1916), 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C.; 220; ad- 
dress communications to the Executive Secretary. 

National Restaurant Association (1919), 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Frank J. Wiffer 

National Retail Credit Association (1912), Shell 
Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 18,446; Gen. Man. -Treas., 
L. S. Crowder; Sec., Arthur H. Hert. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association (1911), 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; Gen. Man., 
Lew Hahn. 

National Rifle ETH ef America (1871), Hand 
W., Washington 6 
3,500 local units; 130, 060 individual members; eink 
Vice-Pres., Major Gen. Milton A. Reckord; Sec.- 
Treas., C. B. Lister. 

National Roleo Association (1926), 1102 Lake 
Shore Drive, Gladstone, Mich.; 150; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas., D. A. Mathison. 

ational Safety eee (1913), Ne No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 7,000; Sec., R. L. Forney. 

National Sculpture Rockets (is93), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 270; Sec., Carl L. 
Schmitz. 

National ho Society (1940), 38 West 57th 
ar poe York 19, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., Miss Louise A. 

ee 

National Shoe Retailers Association Rees 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 4,000; Exec. 
angston. 

National Shorthand era Association 
(1899), 150 Nassau St, New York 7, N. Y.; 1,700; 
Sec., Louis Goldstein. 

National Ski Ass’n of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 33, Barre, Mass.; 300 clubs, 40,000 members; 


rt, er Langley. 
Small Business Men’s Association 
agai” "Nat'l Hdats., 163 No: Union St., Akron 4, 


hio; ‘Executive Offices, 1635 Pittsfield Bldg., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill.; Sec., Miss Margaret. Robson, Akron, 


Ohio, office: 
ea Society for Crippled Children and 
faults (1921), 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 


42 affiliated States, 2,000 local units; Sec.; 
atecese J. Linck. 

National Society of New England Women (see 
New England Women). 

National Society of Mural Painters (1895), 1083 
| Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 150; address com- 
munications to the Secretary. 

National Sojourners (1917), 702 Albee Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000; address communica- 
tions to the Secretary. 

National Sugar Brokers Association (1903), 129 
Front St., New York 5, N. Y¥.; 90 branch offices, 
404 members; Exec, Sec., J. D. Hegeman, Jr., Rm. 
808 as above. 

National Tax Association (1907); 1,500; Pres., 
James W. Martin, Bureau of Business Research, 
oe of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky-; Sec., Ronald 
a ate State Board of Bhuatisation. Sacramento 

a. 

National eae hay Association (June 6, 1904 

at. Aun ie ge . J.), 1790 Broadway, New York 
N. Y.; 3,093; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall Emerson. 

National ‘United Italian ‘Associations (1934), 39 
Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, Y.; 50,000; Nat’l 

ihmn., Vincent Rossini. 

National University Extension - Association 
(1915), Indiana University Bloomington, Ind; 63; 
Sec,-'Treas. . W. S. Bittner, 


| Robert F. Kelley 
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rk 15, No E.; ess communications 
Secretary. 

National Woman’s Relief Corps—the Auxi. 
to the G.A.R. (see Grand Army of the Republics 

National Wome rachinists Bide... Washington | 
— 1903), 317 ac is' g-, 

Orne 000,000; Sec.-Treas., Miss Elisabth Chris 
eae 


Native Sons of the Golden West, Grand Parlow 
(1875), 414 Mason St., San iranciges 2, Calif 
25,000; Gr. Sec., John T. Rega 

Naval Order of the United ‘otakes (1890), 1,30+0%% 
Rec.-Gen!, Stephen Luce, Fogg Museum, Harvam 
Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt Naw 
Day League). 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (Navy Deparg 
ment), Washington 25, D. C.; 8,400; Sec., Capta: 
B. M. Dobson, USN, Ret. 

Navy League of the United States (1903), M! 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; Sec., Mi: 
Evelyn M. Collins. 

Near East College Association (1919), 50 We 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 8 colleges; Ames 
Dir., Albert W. Staub. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1201 Ches 
nut St., Philadelphia 7, Penn.; 1,000,000; ec: 
Mrs. Alma H. Desborough. 

Netherland-America Foundation (1921), 10 Rony H 
efeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 431: Sec 
Charles P. Luckey. 

New England Historic Genealogical Socies 
(1845). $ Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass.; 2,500 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Carroll Hill. 

New England Society in the City of New Yo: 
(1805), 206 West 34th St., New York 1, N. ¥@ 
address communications to the Secretary. 

New England Women, National Society (1895 a 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Avence at_50th_ St 
New York, N. Y.; 4,000; Recording Sec. Gen., } 
H. W. Blackburn, 973 Lancaster. Ave., Syracuse 1] 


National War Fund (1943), 46 Cedar St., Ne 
Yo addr to” | 


Nay. . 
New Era Club (1900), 274 East Broadway, Ne 
York, 2, N. Y.; 150; Sec., Harry Dovnarsky 


New Farmers of America (1927), U. S. Office « 
Education, 26th and Water Sts., Washington 2 
D. C.; 22,158; Adm. Exec. Sec., A. W. penneys 

New York Academy of Medicine (1847), 2 Ha 
103d St., New York 29, N. Y.; 2,400; Dir., Do 
Howard R. Craig; Sec., Dr. Robert E. Pound. 

New York Academy of Sciences (1817), America 
Museum of Natural Copy Central Park West 3 
79th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 2,900; Sec., Euniel 
Thomas Miner. 

New York Ass’n for the Blind (1906), 111 Ea 
59th St., New tae 22, N. Y.; serves 4,000 b o 
Exec. Dir., Philip S Platt. 

New York Ass’n for Improving the Condition « 
the Poor (1843) (see Community Service Society « 
New York). 

New York Bowling Association (1904), 462 Ind3 
ana Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; address con 
munications to the Executive Secretary 

New York Charity Organization Bochay 1883) 
(see Community Service Society of New York). 

New York Clearing House Association (18511) 
a Seng) St., New York 5, N. Y.; 25; Man,, Edwa 


New York Benen Exchange (1925), e Beaver st 
New York 5, -; 183; Sec., R. Cro 

New York “Goftee and Sugar Exehaiige (1882 
113 Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; 344; Sec.,. A M 
Walbridge. 

New York Cotton Exchange (1870), 60 Beat 
St., New York 4, N. Y.; 450; Sec.; Tinney® 
Fiegatt. 

New York County xs ihtes Association (1908), 7 
be St., New York 7, N. Y.; 6,200; Sec., Teren 

. McManus. 

“New York Credit Men’s Association (1895), 38 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 7,406; Bxee 
mond Hough. 

New York Curb Exchange (Mar. 16, 1911), . 
Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 499 regular, é 
associate members: Pres., Edwin Posner; Bec 
Charles E. McGowan. ; 

New York ee Society (1881), 29 West 39H 
St., New York 18, Y.; 370; Sec., P. M. Neave. 

New York Historical Society (1804 in New Yow 
city), 170. “ees Park West, New York 24, N. Y¥ 
850; Rec. Sec., DeWitt M: Lockman. » 

New York institute for the Education of 24 
Blind (1831), 999 Pelham Pkwy., New York 67, 
Y.; Principal, Dr. M. E. Frampton. 

New York League of Women Voters (1920), 46 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 17,406; EX p 
Sec., Miss Norma Boardman. : 

New York-New Jersey Trail Conference 1920 0 
553 Fairview Ave., Brooklyn 27, N 
bil ac be eae 4 ( ). ¥ 

ew Yor! ‘oduce xchange 1862), 2 Broadwe 
New York 4, N. Y.; 776; Man. Dir., Laurel Duy 


Sec., Lloyd V. Juan. 
Ass’ns Service Bureau (194 


New York Racing 
250 Park Ave. yeu York 17, N.Y.‘ Exec. Office 


Bees > 


Toll. : " 
New York Soviety for the City of New York 
(1914), Hans Jaeger’s, Lexington Ave. at 8£th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 500 native born New Yorkers: 
‘Sec., John J. Flanagan, 11 Linden Ave., Sliver 
Beach Gardens, Bronx 61, N. Y. & 
New York Society of The Methodist Church 
(1866), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Frederick B. Newell. 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
(4843), 215 West 22d St., New York 11, N. ¥.; 300; 
Sec., Johr S. Sumner, 
__ New York Southern Society (1886), 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; 1775:-Sec., Harter F. 
Wright. 
_ New York State Bar Association (1876), 90 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y.; 5,200; Sec., Chester Wood. 

New York State Historical Association (1899), 
Lake Road, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Miss 
Janet R. MacFarlane. 

New York State Optometric Association °(1895), 
9204—13th Ave., Brookyn 19, N. ¥.; 1,000; Sec., Dr. 
Benj. G. Rosenkranz. 

New York State Society of Professional Engineers 
(1926), Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. 
¥.; 2,200; Exec. Sec., Frank J. G. Duck, Rm. 1941, 
as above. 

New York State Shorthand Reporters Associa- 


tion (1876), 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; 
225; Sec., Louis Goldstein. 
New York Stock Exchange (May 17, 1792, on 


Wall St., N. Y. City), 11 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y.; 1,375; Pres., Emil Schram; address. com- 
@iunications to the Secretary. 2 

New York Veteran Police Association (1891), 150 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; address communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ninety-Nines, The (1929), 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,000; Sec., Miss Ruth 
Heller, Rm. 703, as above. 

» North Sea Mine Force Association (1920), 450 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., 
Henry W. Jaeger. 

North Shrewsbury Ice Boat and Yacht Club 
(1882), 122; Pres., Thomas Irving Brown, 42 Broad 
St.; Sec., John Darling, Conover Lane, R.F.D., 
both Red Bank, N. J. 

Northern Nut Growers Association (1910); 600; 
Sec., Miss Mildred Jones, Box 356, Lancaster, 

enn. 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order (see Indepen- 

lent. Order Odd Fellows, State of New York) 

Ohio Society of New York (1885), Hotel Penn- 


ichmond 19, Va.; 500; Adjt. Gen., Walter L. Hop- 


Order of United Commercial Travelers of Ameri- 
(1888), 632 North Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
Outdoor Cleanliness Association (1930), 139 East 
th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 500; Sec., Mrs. Edwin 


Borden. 
P.E.O Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869),P.E. O. General 
fice, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 86,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
el E. Hine.’ 
Ran American Society of the United States 
912), 630 apa Aye., New York 20, N. Y.; 1,000; 
John J. Clisham. 
n American Union (1890), 17th Street and 
stitution Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 21 Amer- 
an Republics; address. communications to the 
ctor General. 
2ark Ass’n of New York ¢ 
Ave., New York 17, N. 
Brunini. 


ty (1928), 295 Madi- 
Y.; 7,000; Sec, John 


4), iH ee a eu e3 N. 
munications to the Secretary. _ 
sylvania Society, The (1899), Waldorf-Asto- 
el, 301 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 


s—Associ 

“Accountants (1900); 250; 

‘o Gregg Publishing Co., 

ot Stents tiaors: 101 ik 

late Ss 07), ‘ark 

» New York 17, N. Y¥.; 500; Sec., Jo! J. 


land Bri , 
: > York City |3 
Pifolmen s Benevolent Ass’n of Nes x Bee 


ations and Societies 


iy : 
2,300; Exec. Sec., Robert J. Spence, Suite 594, as; 

People’s Lobby (1928), 810 F St., N.W., Washinge- 
ton 4, D. Oc; 4,650; Sec., Benjamin C. Marsh, Re, 
31, as above. : 


Philippine Veterans 8th Army Cor National — 
Association (1927), Historian, Major George Ss.” 
Geis, Rm. 410, 123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. : 

Photographic Society of America (1934), The _ 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Penn.; 6,000; 
Exec. Sec., Dorothy L. Barto. . 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court, St., 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Henry W. Royal. 57) 

Pilgrims of the United States (1902 in London, 
England; 1903 in New York City); 17 East 42d> | 


St., New York 17, N. Y.; 800; Chmn., Exec. | 
Committee, Gano Dunn; Hon. Sec., Henry R. 
Sedgewick. ae 


Pilot Cub International (1921), 1001 Parsons 
Bldg., Macon, Ga.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Wildo — 
Richardson. ree 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America : 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Nat’l 
Dir., D. Kenneth Rose; Sec., Mrs. Walter N. 
Rothschild. : 

Polish National Alliance of* Brookiyn (1903), 155 
Noble St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y.; 17,340; Sec., Joseph 
A. Glowacki. Se 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. 


Al 
(1880), 1514-20 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill:; © 
= 5 


291.605; Sec., A. S. Szczherbowski. 4% 
Pontifical Society fo the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822 at Lyons, France); -Int’l Hdats. 


Vatican City, U. S. Hdats., 109 Bast 38th St., New — 
York 16, N, Y.; Nat’l Dir. for U. S., R. Rev. Msgr. - 
Thomas J. McDonnell; Sec., V. Rev. Joseph M. “ 
Griffin. : Le 
Portuguese Continental Union of USA (1925), 901 
Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 7,552; Sec., Anibal — 
S._ Branco. a ee 
Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 17, Penn.; 200; | 
Man., Dr. Charles A. Anderson. i at 
Press Photographers Ass’n of New York (1915), 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 160; Sec., © 
Kaskel Heppner. Z tc 
Prison Ass’n of New York (1844), 135 East 15th ° 
BS New York 3, N. Y.; 1,200; Gen. Sec., HE. R. 
ass. : iy Sih 
Public Education Association (1895), 20 West — 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2,000; Dir., Dr. : 
Frederick T. Rope; Sec., Mrs. David B. Dunlop." _ 
Public Health Federation (1917), 312 West 9th 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 500; Exec. Sec., Bleecker _ 
Marquette. gee Oh 
Queens Borough Chamber of Commerce (see 
Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens). 
Queens County Grand Jurors Association (1925) 


* 


Forest Hills, N. Y.; 693; Sec., M. 
140 Hollywood Ave., Douglaston, N. Y. 
Quota Club International (1919), 1719 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,430; Sec., Miss 
Gwladys W. Jones. . Vine x 
Radio Engineers (see Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers) > aha 
Radio Union (see Int'l Amateur Radio Paice 
Radio Writers Guild of the Authors League of 
America (1937), 6 oe ae New York 16, N. ‘: 
Y.; 2,000; Sec., Dorothy Bryant. wa 
Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. ™ 
Dearborn St., 435; Exec. Vice- > 


era ee Ill; 
Pres., P. Harvey Middleton. 3 
Rainbow Division Veterans, National Association 
(March 28, 1919, at Bad Neunahr, Germany), 430 
W. Church Ave., Roanoke 3, Va.; 17,791; Sec., R. 
Allen Gibbons, P. O. Box 342, Roanoke 3, en 
Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 Hast 
41st St., New York 17, N..¥.; 2,313; Exec. Vice-: — 
Pres., Jones W. Mersereau; Sec., B. H. Belknap. 
"Red Cross (see American National Red Cross). 
Red Men (see Improved Order of Red Men). 
Regional Plan Association (1925), 205 Hast 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 500; Exec. Vice-Pres., C. f 
McKim Norton; Sec., Mabel H. Ward. ; ; 
Regular Veterans Association (1934), 1115—15th ~ 
St, Washington a D. ie 90,000; Sec., Harold S._ 
er, Suite 204, as above. hs - 
eens Veterans Woman’s Association (1936), — 
1203—3l1st St., NW pW ae e D. C.; address 
mmunications to the Secretary. 
oO eserve Officers Association of the United States 
(1923), 1726 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 
D C.; 103,000; Sec., Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans. 
Rodeo’ Cowboys Association (1936), 1116 Sin- — 
clair Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Texas; 2,000; Man. Harl = 
Lindsey. _- 7 ig . 
Roller Skating Rink Operators Association of the 
United States (1937). 5795 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. 2, Mich.; Sec.-Treas., Fred A. Martin. re 
Roosevelt Memorial Association (1919), Theo- © 
dore Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St., New York 
N. Y.; address communications to the Secretary. 
**Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) (1915 in U. S.), 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35,000; Sec., 


i 4 le. 
Sotary yiaternational (1905), 35 East Wacker 


5 


x 


* 


~ 
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‘Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 5,791 clubs, 275,000 Rota- 


rians: Sec., Philip C, Lovejoy 

Round Table Tntersatiohar | (1922), Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver 2, Colo.; 1,100; Sec., James Land- 
rum. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council (June 23, 1877, 
at Boston, Mass.), 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass.: 52.000 adult, 3,000 juvenile; Sec., Herbert 
F. Hotchkiss, Box E, Sta. A, Boston 18, Mass. 

Raritan National (1928), Ivor, Va.; 4,681; Sec., 
Tom Downi 

St. Anarew's Society of the State of New York 
(1756), 105 ae rl See te York 10, N. Y.; 975; 
Rec. Sec., Rober raham 

St. David’s Society of the State of New York 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to’ the Secretary 

St. George’s pacity, of New York “(1770), 15 
pacer’ St., New te Ne , N. ¥.-; 1,040; Sec., Hens- 
el Cc. Ww 

Save the Gideon Federation (1932), 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; address communications 
to the Executive Director. 

Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 250 Adminis- 
tration Bldgs., Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif.; 14,000; "Adm. Sec., Aubrey Drury, as above, 


‘5 or 114 Sansome St., San "Francisco 4, Calif. 


School Art League of New York City (1909), 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 24,546; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

School Garden Ass’n of New York (1908), 121 
East 51st St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Marvin M. Brooks; Sec:, Dr. Fred M. 


‘Schellhammer. 
Sereen Actors Guild (1933), 7046 Hollywood 


-Blyd., Hollywood 28, Calif.; 8,000; Exec. Sec., John 


Dales, Jr. 

Seamen’s Church rg of New York (1844), 
25 South St., New York 4, N. Y.; over 6,000 mer- 
chant seamen use the building daily; Dir., Dr. 
Harold H: Kelley; Publicity Sec., Marjorie "Dent 
Candee. 

Seeing Eye, The (1929), Morristown, N. J.; 25,- 
000 contributing members; Pres., Henry A. Coi- 
gate; Sec., W. H. Ebeling. 

Shipbuilders Council of America (1921), 21 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; 66; Sec., C. C. Knerr. 

Simplified Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid 
Club, New York; 150; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Sixth Avenue Association (See Avenue of the 
Americas Association) 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 Park 
Ave,, New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Donald 
Young. 

Society for the Advancement of Management 
(1936), 84 William St., New York 7, N. Y.; 5,500; 
Exec. Dir., Carl S. Coler. 

Society for, the Americas (1938), 245 West 25th 
St., New York 1, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., Roger Farero, 
217 East 23d St’, Brooklyn 26, Ye 

Society of American Ee atacaoviste (1899), 1335 
H St., N.W., Washington 5, C.; 2,267; Sec.- 
Treas., Dr. Léland W. Parr 

Society of American Bees (1885), 600 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 5,330; Exec. Sec., 
Robert H. Roland. 

Society of American Foresters (1800), 825 Mills 
mes: Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Sec., Henry 
Clepper. 

Society of American Magicians (1902), Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza, Ave. of the America at 58th St., 
New York, N. Y.; 1,800; ue Leslie P. Guest, 29 
Franklin Place, Summit, Si 

Society of American Military Engineers (1920), 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, LD. C.; 25,800; Sec., Col. 
J. Franklin Bell. 

Society for the Americas, The (1938), 244 West 


, 25th St.,"New York 1, N. Y.; Pres., E. G. LaFon- 


taine. 

Society of Automotive Engineers (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 14,219; Sec. and 
Gen. Man., John A. C. Warner: 

Society ‘of Biblical’ Literature and Exegesis 
(1880), Haverford Collgee, Haverford, Penn; 677; 
Sec., Prof. John W. Flig (1783), 

783 


ht. 
Society of the Cincinnati Anderson 


* House, 2118 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 


ep 'C.; 1,500; Sec. Gen., Francis A. Foster. 

“Society of Colonial Wars, State of New York 
(1892), 429 East 58th St., New York 22, N, 
890; Sec., Walter Emery, 

Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in 
the City of New York (1784), Hotel Astor, New 
York, N. Y.;. 1,000; Sec., Adrian P, Burke, 55 
Liberty St., New York 5, N. ¥. 

Society of. the ie of de Grasse (1931), Red- 
ing Ridge, Conn.; 1,500: Sec., Philip R. Dillon, 

Society of Illustrators (1901), 128 East 63d St., 
New York 21, N. Y.: 450: Man., Jack Weisse. 

Society of Industrial Designers. (1944), Rm. 672, 
35 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 
Philip McConnell. 

Society of the Massing of the Colors (1921), 
Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York, N. 
Y.: 150; Sec., Major Chas. A. DuBois 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers (1916), 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New 


York 1, N. Y¥.; 1,800; address “@omintaieation! ae 
the Secretary 

Society of the Plastics biog pee se 295 
son Ave., New York 17, N. company 
Exec. Vice President, William e Grace 

Society of Plattsburg (1933), 116 John St., Ne 
York, oN. ¥-¢ ore Man. Dir., James N. Macheaz 
31st floor, as above. 

Society for the Propagation of the Faith (1824 
Lyons, France; 1898; in U. S.);109 Bast 38th Se 
New York 16, 'N. ¥.; Nat'l Dir: for the U.'S..4 
Rev. Msgt. "Thomas J. McDonnell. 

Society of Rosicrucians (1909), 
West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y.: Sec.-Gen., 2 


233 Madison Ave., New York 165 Noses 
Edward J. McCullen; Scribe, Sam E. Dribben. 

Society of Woman Geographers (1925), 11] 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 300; Office See 
Mrs. Benita S. Harris. 

Sons of The American Legion (1932, at Portlan: 
Ore.), 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ing 
46.577; Sec., Joe E. Rabinovich, 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire Sta 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890). Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. 
59th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 2,600: Sec., Maj) 
Chas. A. DuBois. 

Sons of the American Revolution, New Yos 
Chapter (1918), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 599 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,200; Sec., Maj. Chas. | 
DuBois. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (July 1, we 
Richmond, Va.), Law Bldg., Richmond 19, Va.; Pa i 
000; Rs ake Walter L. Hop kins. | 

Sons of Italy, Grand Lodge (1911), P31 East 14: 
St., New York, N. Y.; 


Sons of the Revolution, General Society (1876 
in 30 States and District of Columbia 10,000; Ge 
Sec., Hoyt Garrod Post, 4 Linwood Pl., 
Plains, N. Y. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of New Yo 
as Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New You 


8ldg., 5th and Penn Sts., Reading, Penn.; 20,06 
Sec., H. H. Hammer. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, N 
York Department (1888), 2225 Municipal Bld 
1,800; Sec., Julius Isaacs, 


New York 7, N. Y.; 

Southern ‘Council of Research (1939), n 
Bldg., Henderson, Texas: 76: Chmn., Garland | 
Farmer; Sec., Preston Allison. 

Southern Education Foundation - (1882), 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Pr 
Arthur D, Wright. : 

Southern Regional Gane Gos st Aub 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 2,000; + 
B. Johnson. 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250. West on 
St, New York 19. Sec., Irma Keith 

nish War Weisenits (see United Spaniah V 
Veterans) 

Special Libraries perointlae (1909), 31 East 10 
St., New York 3, N. ¥.; 4,300: Exec. Sec., M 
Kathleen B. Stebbins. 

Speech Association of America (1915), Dept 
Speech, University of Missouri, Columbia, M 
5,000; Exec. Sec., Loren D. Reid. 4 

State Charities Aid Ghether pcs (May 11, 18" 
105 East 22d St., New York AOWN, LY ,3,10; 
Winthrop W. Aldrich: Sec!, Homer Folks. 

State Founders Society of. America (1902), 4 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; address commu 
cations to the Executive’ Vice ‘President. 

State Governments, Council of (see Council 
State Governments) q 

State Historical Society of Missouri (1898), Low 
and Hitt Sts., Columbia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Sha 
maker, “University Library Bdg.. as above. © 

Staten Island Chamber of Commerce (1895), 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island 1, N. 
350: Sec., Art O. Hedaquist. e 

Steamship Historical Society of America (198f 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass,; 350; Pres., Lelat 
D. Wood, 62 Broad St., Norwich, Conn. tf 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), M 
land Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 192: Sec., aie 
Reese Collier. 4 

uben Society of America (1919 Puree 
369 Lexington Ave., New Vark. N'Y ad 
communications to the National Goaretine, 
Psy: Exchange, Chicago (see Chicago Stock H 


Stock Exchange, N. ¥. (See New York 
Exchange) 
Student Volunteer Movement (1886), 
YS New York 10, N. Y.; Gen. ae oO Win bt 
. Thomas; Adm. 'Sec., Miss M. Eleanor Doney 


ie 


See House, 3:3§ 


40: 000; address communica 


ul 


tes—A 

rder of Helpers (1915), 615. 

idan ton 4, D. C.; 1,600; Sec., William 
urf Fishing Club, East En su 

and  ehune b, d (see East End Surf 

Ass’n and Paper Industry (1915), 

, N. ¥.; 2,500; Sec., 


dore Roosevelt Memorial Association (see 
Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 


on : 
. Theodore Roosevelt Navy Day League (Oct. 27, 
1922 in N. Y. City), 126 East 54th St., New York 
22,2N. Y.; 150; Founder, Joseph J. Bruno; Sec., 
Evelyn J. Rooney. 

Theosophical. Soviety (1875), 1061 State High- 
Way, Covina, Calif.; Sec.-Gen., John P. Van 
Mater. , 

Theosophical Society in America (1875), ‘“‘Ol- 
cott,’’” Wheaton, Ill.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Ann Kerr. 

Thirty, Fourth Street-Midtown Association 
(1918), 47 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., 
William G. Kretch. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (1931), Box~7, 
Lexington, Ky:; 250: Sec., Gus Owens. 

Thoroughbred Racing Ass’n of the United States 
(1942), 36 Race Tracks; 400 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Alex M. Robb, Suite 
701, as above. 

Toastmasters International 924), 227 No. 
Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif.; 7,125 members, 325 
° aad address communications to the Secre- 


bary. 
Tobacco Merchants Association of the United 
States (1915), 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
; address communications to the Managing 


ector. 

Town Hall, The (1894), 123 West 43d St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; 5,600; Pres., George V. Denny, Jr. 
_ Traffic Club of New York (1906), Hotel Biltmore, 
333 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,186; Sec., 
G. H. Burtis. 

Transportation Ass’n of America (1935), 105 
West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., Miss Edith 
CS. Krough, Rm. 1330, as above. 


Travelers Aid Society of New York (1904), 144 
Bast 44th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 5,139; Gen. 
Cir., David W. Haynes. 
Turf and Field Club (1895), 250 Park Ave., New 
ork 17, N. Y*; 600; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 
Twenty Third Street Association (1929), 175 


Ages Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 403; Sec., William 
~ Bird. 

Uniformed Firemen’s Association of Greater New 
York (1918), 63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; 
2,000; Sec., Frank A. Mott, Rm. 407, as above. 
Uniformed Fire Officers Association (1944), 150 
Yassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,200; Pres., Capt. 


of American Hebrew Congregations 
. Ohio; 335 


ymes Loeb, Jr. 
Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon 
; Boston 8, Mass.; 4,147; Sec., Winslow C. Sis- 


Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 Bea- 
) St., Boston 8, Mass.; 319 Sunday Schools, 21,- 
0 children; Dir., Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 
United Amateur Press Ass’n of America (1895), 
I Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash.; 500; 
-Treas., Roy Erford, Rm. 605, as above. 


ec.-T 
United American War Veterans of the United 
tates (1918), 478. Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; 


ddress communications to the Secretary. 
ae ited Ancient Order of Druids (London, 1781; 
. S., 1832); Sup. Sec., Charles Geider, 29 So. 
aware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘United China Relief (1941), 1790 Broadway, New 
k 19, N. Y.: Sec., B. A. Garside. 

mited Conference Veterans (1889). Office closed 
1944. For information write Col. W. Scott Han- 
q 1202 Central National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 


* 
jnited Engineering Trustee (1904), 29 West 39th 
Nee York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. Arms. 
‘United Hospital Fund of New York (1879), 370 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 86 volun- 
and all es nor itals in N. Y¥. City; 

Dir., R. O. D: Hopkins. 
ted Hunts Racing Association (1905), 250 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 400; Ass’t Sec., 

felen Eden. ‘ 

tions League of Lawyers (Mar. 30, 
Resection. Heber H. Rice, 5 Taylor St., 
Chase 15, Md. | 
Press Associations (June 22, ot 


ed S en’s ; 
fe 6. N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Otho J. Hicks. 
ra € A = Fi 


li ct a r Nerd 
Sociations and Societies 
F St. | 


United Service Organizations (USO) (Feb. 4 
1941), 350 Fifth Ave.. N : 60; Sec., 
C. Frank Kramer “3 ew ne 1, N. Y.: 60; Sec., 
_ Uni panish War Veterans (Apr. 18, 
at Indianapolis, Ind., 40 G St., @ td oa 
13, D. C.; 80,000; Qm. Gen., ‘W. E. Downey % 
sounited States Brewers Foundation (1862), 2iwast 
Williams, ork paNs Y.; 833-0 Sena, Ds te 
ni States Building and Loan League (name 
changed to United States Savings and res 4 


MII states cs 7 
ni tates Conference of Mayors (1932), 730 — 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, b Gy Bo 
American cities of over 30,000 population; address _ 
communications to the Executive Director. : 
United States Flag Association (1924), 923 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.: Sec., Mrs. 


Eleanor Austin. ‘ 
(1894), 73 East 


United States Golf Association 
Sith St., New York 22, N. Y.; 802 member clubs; __ 
Sec., Isaac B. Grainger. he 5 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce . 


2 
q 


(1920), LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; 11 i 
Exec. Vice-Pres., Rex McMorzis. « eames ’ 
United States Navy Veterans (1935), Mayfair — 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn.: 
tions to the Secretary. : : ; 
mie 7 ae rag Associaton (1890), 250 Park. _ 
-, New Yor e_ N.- 3.575 ge bs; 
Bee w, Thom iissa. mber Read 
ni tes volver Association (1900), 5 
Oak St., Springfield 9, Mass.; 3,000; Sec., ‘Gor 


Roy D. Jones. ea3 4 
United States Savings and Loan League (1892), | 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Vice- iy 


221 No. 
Pres., Morton Bodfish. : 

Urban League of Greater New York (1916), 204 — 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 200 voting 
and 2,000 contributing members; Exec. Dir,, Ed- 
ward S. Lewis, , oc. 

United States Table Tennis Association (1933) 
547 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Des Moines 9, low 
1,600; address communications to the Secretar 

United States Trotting Association (1938), 525 
Main St., Hartford 3, Conn.; 6,000; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Roger Duncan. 3 

United Typothetae of America (1887), 719 Fif-_ 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; address 
communication to the Executive Secretary. ¥ 
Universal Youth Fellowship (1889), 16, Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; address communications to 
the Secretary. ig 

Uptown Chamber of Commercé, The (1896), 271 
West 125th St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Matthew J. Eder. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


address communica-- — 


f 


(Sept. 23, 1899, at Columbus, Ohio), Broadway at 
34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,500,000; Adjt. 
Gen., R. B. Handy, Jr. “. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies” o¥a 
Auxiliary to.(Sept. 13, 1914, at Denver, Colo.), 
406 West 34th St., Kansas City, 2, Mo.; 300,000; 
Sec.-Treas., Grace H. Davis. ws a 
Veterans League of America (1945), 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3, N. Y.; 10,500; Exec. Dir,,- st 
Emanuel Muraychik. Rie 
Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), Rm. 
301, 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y.; 3,600; 
Pres., Fred R. Jones, as above; Sec., Florence 
Rome Garrett, 284 Green Ave., Freeport, L. I., 


Na SY. Sas 
Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled — 
Children (1900), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, 
N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton B, Parker. i 
Walther League (1893), 875 No. Dearborn St., , 
Chicago 10, Ill.; 2,928; Sec., Prof. O. H. Theiss, 
War of 1812 (see General Society of the War of 


12 Woe 
West Side Association of Commerce (1925), 330 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 1,000; Vice 
Pres., James W. Danahy. 

Westchester County Children’s Association 
(1914), 8 Church St., White Plains, N. Y.; 4,000; — F 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. et 

Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 1946), 
822 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Ethel M. Quee. (The public activities of the 
American Wildlife Institute have been taken over 
by Wildife Management Institute.) 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (1928), 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y.; 190; Man, Dir., Henry 
Matter. 

“William Graham Sumner Club (1914), 1025 La- 
Salle Sa Ela ae Chicago 5, IIl.; 400; Pres., 
William F. Peter. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (Nov., 
1874, at Cleveland. Ohio), Nat'l Hdat., 1730 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Miss Lily Grace 
Matheson. 3 

Woman’s International Bowling Congress (1916), 
85. East Gay Ae Columbus 15, Ohio; 252,000; Sec., 

. Emma Phaler. 
a erent Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), Hotel Astor, Broadway at. 
44th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 296; Sec., Mrs. °~ 
Robert’ D, Howard. ‘ 


‘ 


_England with seven women officers. 
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Women’s American ORT (1927), 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y¥.; 12,000; Sec., Miss Betty 
Kogan. q 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (see Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs) 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 4,099; 
Sec., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 

Women’s Industrial League for Peace and Free- 
dom (1915), 1734 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; ‘address communications to the Executive 


‘Secretary. 


Women’s Medical Ass’n of New York City (1900); 
Sec., Dr: Leoni N. Claman, 40 East 88th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West 5lth St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Rec. 
Sec., Mrs. Walter H. Mallory. 

Women’s Overseas Service League (1921), 210 
The Cecil, 1026 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C.; 2,000; Nat’l Pres., Mrs, Virginia Armis- 
tead Nelson. = i 

Women’s Theodore Roosevelt. Memorial Associa- 
tion (Jan. 19, 1919), 28 East 20th St., New York 
3, N. Y.; 5503, Sec., Mrs. Sherman Post Haight. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Jan. 12, 1891, 
at Denver, Colo.), Woodmen Circle Bldg., 3303 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 141,081; Nat’l Sec., 
Mrs. Clara B. Cassidy, 

Woodmen of the World (1890, at Denver, Colo.), 
1447 Tremont Place, Denver 2, Colo.; 38,843; Sec., 
R. D. Longmire. 

Woodman of the World Life Insurance Society 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th and Farnam Sts., 
Omaha 2, Nebr.; 348,507; address communications 
to the Secretary. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (Dec. 14, 1922, at 
N. Y¥. City), 45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Burnett Mahon. 

Wool Associates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change (1930), 60 Beaver St, New York 4, N. Y.; 
600; address communications to the Secretary. 


—) 2ieo,, ek oad cose 
5 . e ie 


‘ 


Conference, 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; _ 
Rev. Henry yet Atkinson; Associate Sec., 1 
Harry N. Holmes. / ; 

World Calendar Association (1930), Internation 
Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 12,9% 
are aoe Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harr 
A. Lillie. 4 

World Federalists, U.S.A. (1945), 31 East 74 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Tom 
Griessemer. 3 

World Peace Association (1915), Honorary Pre 
Charles H. Davis, Bass River, Cape Cod, Mas 
Sec.-Treas., Carl A. Ryan, Jenkins, Minn. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vern 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Dir., Raymond Dennett. 

World’s Christian Endeavor Union (1895), 41% 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,000,000; Exec. Se 
Carroll M. Wright. 

Young Judaea (1909), 381 Fourth Ave., 
York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; boys and girls; addr® 
the Executive Director. 2 . 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nation 
Council of (1844 in London, 1851 in North Ame 
ca); 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,41 
341 in U. S.; Gen. Sec., Eugene E, Barnett. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew As: 
ciation, (1874), 1393 Lexington Ave., New York 
N. Y.; 9,300; Sec., Jack Nadel. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass’ns of the U. §. 
A. (1906). 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
Y. 545,000: Sec. to Nat’l Board, Miss Margaret 
Burton. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (see Jewy 
Ass’n for Neighborhood Centers). 

Zionist Organization of America (1897), 41 Eg 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y., 400,000; Sec., ¥ 
Sidney Marks. 

Zonta International (1919), 59 East Van Buy 
St.. Chicago 5, Ill.; 5,600; Sec., Miss Harriet © 
Richards. 


Germany); 70 Fitil 
Gen 


The Salvation Army 


Source: An official of the organization, Salvation Army, The—General Albert W: T. Orsbou 
International Headquarters, London, England. National Commander, Commissioner Ernest I. Pugm 
National Secretary, Commissioner Donald McMillan, National Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th Stre 

®'y 


New York 11, N. Y. : 

The Salvation Army in the United-States is part 
of an international organization operating places 
of worship and social rehabilitation centers in- 97 
countries and territories of the world. Officially 
established in this country on March 10, 1880, when 
Commissioner George Scott Railton arrived from 
The Salya- 
tion Army today operates 1,365 corps and outposts 
in the United States and its territories. 

The major part of Salvation Army activities is 
its evangelical work. Founded originally for 
the religious enlightenment of the masses, its 
primary aim is still to proclaim through song, 
Word and deed, the message of the Scriptures. 
All of its operations are incidental to that end. 
A distinguishing feature of The Salvation Army 
is its insistence upon active participation on the 
part of its followers. 

In this country, The Salvation Army’s social 
service work embraces shelters, hostels and food 
depots; men’s industrial institutions, employment 
bureaus, children’s homes, maternity homes and 
hospitals. Medical work is. also carried out in 
clinics and dispensaries. 

When wer loomed in 1940, The Salvation Army 
helped to originate and form the USO, which 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society, organ- 
ized in 1828,-is a national society. Christian but 
undenominational; cooperates with all who aid sea- 
men, particularly merchantmen. It established 
the first Sailors’ Home in New York City in Cherry 
Street in 1842 and supervised the colored seamen’s 
Sern House kept by William P. Powell as early 
as 

Almost since its foundation it has supplied books 
for vessels sailing from the Port of New York. 
During 1944 it has donated more than 62,000 books 
and hundreds of thousands of magazines to the 
crews of allied vessels. In addition, it has two 
well-equipped libraries ashore with modern marine 
technical and the best of all current books and 
Magazines exclusive for the use of seamen; one 


' library at Seamen’s House, 550 West 20th St., 


New York City, and the other at Bethelship, 56 
Sullivan St., Brooklyn. Technical Seamen’s Li- 
braries containing more than 30 of the most used 
technical books have been supplied to various 
organizations in many ports for the use of seamen, 

The society conducts an Information Service 


served non-military needs of servicemen; and | 
a USO member, it operated 201 clubs and cantee 
in_ the United States and territories. : 

During World War II, The Salvation A 
operated on 26 fighting fronts around the wot 
taking more than 225,000,000 servicees to fight] 
men of the United Nations. These services | 
cluded 3,000 Red Shield canteens and huts 4 
1,000 mobile canteens, many of which landed w 
invasion troops. ee | 

When the war ended, The Salvation Army if 
mediately converted its war machinery to serv 
peacetime needs. 

More than 5,000 Salvation Army officers in © 
United States are participating in this progre@ 
whose major objectives fall into eight catego 
character-buildiing activities for youth to aid 
preventing juvenile delinquency; aid to veterans! 
cover human needs; readjustment and emerger 
aid to Army and Navy personnel and their fan 
lies; continued aid to servicemen at homed 
abroad; extension of services in police courts 
prisons; extension of Salvation Army -work : 
smaller towns and communities; additional. 
ing facilities and advanced courses to. provi 
more trained leadership; and rehabilitation of & 
vation Army work in war-torn countries... _ 


‘ 
evr 


for all seamen and their friends available 
-M. This service opera 


day from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M 
on the assumption that no question is unimport#i 
to the person asking it and has the challeng 
slogan, ‘‘Ask abot anything you want to kno™| 
Supplementing the Information Service, more Il! 
275,000 copies of a folder entitled, ‘‘Entertainmay 
Canteens, Lodgings and Rest Centers in the Fi. 
of New York for Merchant Seamen’’ have bi 
distributed for the information of seamen in 
Port as has also a booklet easily fitting into as 
man’s wallet entitled, “The Pocket Map of 
World and Information for Merchant Seam ets 
containing among other things useful informathy 
in regard ‘to seamen’s papers and making sk 
gestions as to their replacement. bal 
The society cooperates in furnishing after-H) 
Dital care to merchant seamen in ports of || 
United States. Publishes from time to time, us¢ 
information for merchant seamen and serves tit 
in' many ways. American representatives of | 
British Sailors Society. Executives off se | 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y nel 


~ Public Libraries In Larg. e U.S. ‘Gaa” 


Source: U. _S. Office of oie data for 1945 
Reg. borrowers Circulation ; 


yolu mes Adult 
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Juyenile Total Adult | Juvenile |capita 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION’ 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce i ! 


Exports (1 ‘ General | Imp. for Consum. (b) Total bacess_ 
Year eS » ——| Imports |————————————_ Exp. and |Exp. Over 
(Cal.) Total Domestic| Foreign (a) Free Dutiable Imp. Imp. 
1,00 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 Bd 000 
3008 016 8 80.481 147,535 | 5,278,148 | 3,115,958 | 1,985,865 {13, 506,497 949, 535.) 
4,485,031 | 4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,564,278 2) 6,994,179 rf "883 
3,831,777 | 3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,888,240 | 1,185,533 6,944,524 19,030 ) 
4,167,49 4,090,715 76.778 | 3,792,066 | 2,165,148 | 1,566,621 | 7,959,559 375,4 
4,590,984 | 4,497,646 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,118,168 | 1,456,943 8,200,947 981,021 
4,909,848 | 4,818,722 91.126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 | 9,156,437 683,259 
4,808,660 | 4,711,721 9 4,430,8 2,908,107 | 1,499,969 | 9,239,548 377,772 
4,865,375 | 4,758,864 106,511 | 4,184,742 | 2,680,059 | 1,483,031 | 9,050,117 633 - 
5,128,356 | 5, ,099 98, 4,091,444 | 2,678,633. | 1,399,304 | 9,219,80 1,036,912 
5,240,995 | 5,157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 |. 2,880, 5 ,444 | 9,640,356 
3,843,181 | 3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 | 6,904,0 782,273 | 
2,424,289 | 2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333, 
1,611,016 | 1,576,151 34,865 | 1,322,774 885,536 439,557 | 2,933,790 288,242 ¢ 
1,674,994 | 1,647,220 27,774 | 1,449,559 903,54 529,466 | 3,124,5 225,435 + 
2,132,800 | 2,100,135 32,665 | 1,655,055 991,161 644, 3,787,855 477,745 + 
2,282,874 | 27243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 | 4,330,359 235,389 | 
2,455,978 | 2,418,969 37,009 | 2,422,592 | 1,384,937 | 1,039,040 | 4,878,570 33,386 | 
3,349,167 | 3,298,929 50,238 | 3,083,668 | 1,765, 1,244,605 | 6,432,835 265,499 | 
3,094,440 | 3,057,169 37,271 | 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 766,929 | 5,054,868 | 1,134,012 
3,177,176 | 3,123,343 52,833 | 2,318,081 | 1,397,280 878,819 | 5,495,257 59,095 + 
4,021,146 | 3,934,18 86,965 | 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 ae PRET 1,395,76 
5,147, 15: 5,019,877 127,277 | 3,345,005 | 2,030,919 | 1,191,035 | 8,492,159 | 1, "302, 149) 
....| 8,079,517 | 8,003,642 75,875 | 2,744,862 | 1,767,592 | 1,001,693 |10, 324! 379 51334,655 i i 
....{12,964,166 |12,840,802 123,364 | 3,381,376 | 2,192,702 | 1,197,236 |16,345,542 Ae et y 
1944*. | 114,257,277 |14,162,804 94,473 | 3,920,612 |c2,708,000 |c1,170, ‘000 |18: 177, 889 |10,336,665 i 
1945*. iI 9) 802.875 | 9,585,514 217,361 |! 4,135,992 (d ) (d) 13,938,867 Et 666, "383 § 


(1) ema data include Lend-Lease goods shipped to the United Nations but exclude shipments 
United States armed forces abroad. Lend-Lease exports were as follows: 1941, $739,000,000; 1942 
$4,933,000,000; 1943, $10,358,000,000; 1944, $11,305,000,000; 1945, $5,562,000,000. 


(a) ‘‘General imports’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising; 
or consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 


(b) “Imports for consumption”? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into mer~ 
chandising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse or storage. — 


(c) Preliminary. 
(d) Not available. 
(*) Subject to revision. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES, 1942-1945 (Value in dollars 
Shipments from United States 1] Shipments to United States 
1943 " 1944 1945 1943 is a 1945 © 


“ 


Noncontiguous Territory 


prsectle andforeign merchandise 348,615, 713 372,736,458)470,755, ae 279,213,037) 287, 850,880 880|309,522,2 Ja | 


Choe ap, eR eee 73,558,796| 62,042,363| 64,047,4 73,164,753| 72,359,111) 73,268,5 
TET e ® ASE hs ee 182'594'027|185,797,383|240,815, 303 103, 370, ne 85,087,030) ay 460;8 
RUMOR TOO atopathyoisliay~2s! = 5. «/ee 87,419,797| 120,499,206) 160,969,427|| 991221,148 ree) 071\144,675,224 
\ bee TPC U CEES, SSSR nears 4'025,839| 3,726,484] 41575/868]| 3,456,235 ,657, 668 ee HT 62+ 


American Samoa 
Wake Island.... 
Midway Island......... 
Canton and Enderbury Isl. 


; 2,000,588]. 1,027,443]. _ 786,70: 
MUMERE Mitislaci cil cv occ. 31,544 50.100 38,500|| 2,000,388] 1,026,443) Te 20 
Hawail 13,707 200 we. eb 
Puerto Rico 224 ont Shape: 
Virgin Islands 
e Island 
Midway Island 
U. S.—LATIN AMERICAN MERCHANDISE TRADE oo 
Exports, inc. Re-exports General Imports eh 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 Edi 
$1,000. | $1,000 $1000 $1,000 1,0 ; 
813,263 | 1,055,303 | 1,262,928|| 1,318,485 155901 18 See any 
186,333 | '264,2 3087683|| 7192721 "2041393 3076 
133,938 | 1681 18 195,749|] 291,838 | 386, 337/6 
10,66 12'561 16,023 my a4 a tog 
10,230 10,665 14,679 16,202 18,138 24; 
7,079 7036 8153 5145 : oon 
8,002 22,961 33,721 1494 1,796 2,614 
Dominican Republic. . ; 5 12,386 14,046 18997 11666 1e705 ws 30) 
ole Ran Oe eae ee ak 611 611 ‘ 12) 94% 
South Aimerica, total... 151.17: 396,971] 530,730 638,220 763;623 918,080 958 78 
An enti MBs eee esse tise 31,818 29,092 88,765 144,864 176,987 170,038 
Brasil Oe Re 156,307 218,192 215,617 228,498 292,785 sits f 
Golombia..- oe e ee. 46,270 607401 88/20 98,419 102'790 102'844 
BUR GREP aio he cas ae. Le 10,995 14/404 15,230 13,712 15,225 1401 
Paraguay as eS oe Be ayo 2,562 640 22 
OS OL oe chal ‘ 1863 42,521 : 0, 5 
MBs ay Ghee. Week. Phos) loos 13,691 18/606 29/442 a8'008 27610 at 


Venezuela Pk Vitale Fie eratarerael Fle 44,708 87,119 |. 136720 25,810 54,362 86,61 


* v 


‘Facts— Trade by Countries; Balance Under Tariff Abie 369 
“World Trade, by Chief Countries et 


{ e: League of Nations; Figures include General and Special Trade; shipments to U. N. R; R. A 
Prendwlcass; and U. S. Government Agencies. Exclude shipments to U. 8. Armed Fores ébrowd.:: 
t ’ ‘ 


Valves (in millions of monetary units). 
Imports Exports 
a =e a 


Exports 
. 1943 | 1944*| 1943 }1944* | 1943 | 1944*| 1943 | 1944* 


Imports 


w 


eRe rw nie lec sje 0 0 oie HL gpd &] ooo) wan 


,971| 3,440)| Netherlands... .. 
,803) 28,434 )| Norway. . : 
| Portugal... . 
12.2 10.4 
50.6} 427.1] 
36.2} 60.2! 
yj ee 
53.1 80.6 
Ry 4 Pg aL 
,O80 995 
7.6 7.8 | 
2.0 2.7 
53.6 57.5 
,384| 2,584 
276.0} 262.4 
,729| 10,727 
67.2} 944.0|| Palestine. . 
18.5} 227.2 || Syria-Leban 
59.Ef.. ... Africa 
Angola 9. 
re Belgian Congo....... Bee 
04] Eizyptiia... s62s.hs 9.1 F 6. if : 
French Morocco..... 2,143) 3,609) 1,509) 2,665 — 
9|| French West Africa..| 1,539) 2,077 969) 1,726 — 
: Gold Coast......... 8.6 8.6 A way ae: 


Kenya-Uganda 
Mozambique. . 
South Rhodesi . 
Tanganyika..:...... 
Union of 8. Africa... 
Oceania 

Australia 

New Zealand 


28.24 

2 247.3 
Where there are no figures there was no available data. 
‘Provisional figures. 


Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission i eee 
Act of Years Imports Exports Ay.ExcessImp.|Ay.Excess Exp 
$23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794,844 


60,700,000 10,467,430 |... 
65,700,000 1 
ba oe a 
1817-1824 


1825-1828 
1829-1832 
1833 


31'798'962;536 
44 34,347,939,116 2,227,712,711 


3 65, ei ve | 2,227,712, : 
1931-19 38,502,271,925 2,459,417,864 


| Total U. S. Water-Borne Cargo Commerce, by Regions _ 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. 


Atlantic Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.; Non- Grand |Ad usted — 


Ports -Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total Total 
a See | Fee Se 
317,152 
314,722 
| 324,333 


6 5. 56 337.931 


564, : 
Ber aod 370,866 


ae et ee Ee ni 


ao 
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United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise 1941 
‘VALUE BY PRINCIPAL PORTS eet e: 

Source; U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census al 

The figures in this table include both Lend-Lease and non-Lend-Lease export shipments. Exclua 
shipments of military and naval supplies and other merchandise shipped to United States Governme 
agencies. Also exclude shipments in transit through the United States from one foreign count: 

to another and shipments between the continental United States and its territories and possessions 


Method of transportation 
Port Total E 
value Vessel* Air Rail Truck Other** | & 
$31,939,440 $11 932 SSE i242 - a ae ae S154 oo ae $20,005.64 
QT 240 PES a ira oy hone Cee (oak = ee 27,206,680 1,543 _ 40,88 
Boston, Mass........ 103,676,200 TOS, 560; 4250 i. 2) Sie ae eee aes erence ees 115,65 
New York, N. Y.:... 5,015,797,063) 5,010,908,323 S78 SCE Net ce ot edios Wb: = = Sonate 4,009,933 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 1,207,936,707| 1,207,136,597) Ae co ote 3) 2) Sha si) soe wit 800,! 
Wilmington, Del..... 80,594,763 SARS OOUT 3h Scca sate ee ae ie ae sas bck aes oe 76,105,7° 
Baltimore, Md.....:. 819,229,940 711,039,763 BB ES 5, pire cen Steen ol ee RE 108,052,2:2 
Worfolk, Vain. iu... - 138,905,616 TSS 2S SG LG Po ee ene ae paeteik ont «A. 2 ctane mene 610,06 
Newport News, Va... 31,994,518 ST OFF STB iow. attics pee wipes aoe TS. = won Snape ae een 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 29,826, 002.4 <5 ONS. Ss ESU, OPS te aS wares cso A tome ee 29,645,933 
Savannah, Ga....... 146,586,323 143,038,892 pois A OE Sine eo +R) BBM SLE Bie ty 3 3,547,138) 
caRanipe, Nia. 2.2). - 82,390,994 74,601,471 SOR Sees aN eee 7,789, 1] 
Jacksonyille, Fla..... 127,585,596 101,482,858 ys Die Sa ean ee eae 26,101,9 
ae Miami Bilan So ok ies 157,935,665) EDSTS OFS TLR 2OG ORG Ors the oon one a gels ise 119,818,7 
‘Mobile, Ala... .....- 73,654,379 73,384,601 SOR CR Ot is ola ein ere 269, 
New Orleans, La..... 384,810,912} 383,834,475 LODO OTA Selon eaten eet ee 806,8 
Galveston, Texas... .- . 50,255,423 48,694,482 ORE IEEE Sees pak ees 1,560,0' 
Dallas, Texas........ AG D384, O82) See ea tes TOR OAT pas toes Ve ae le ey ae 44,467,0° 
Houston, Texas s SD 246 Based Ys sae ee ce ee ded 2. Se ee eee 
uaredo, -bexase 2... - |)" 105,561,760) 7 ee 4,900 62,374,733) 43,086,654 95,4 
Los. Angeles, Calif 308,491,448" 135,179 z 62,757,4 
San Francisco, Cal 603,499,737 294,861 73,207,09 
Portland, Ore. 536,919,46 97. : 66,314,7 
Longview, Ore LOT DTS, S90 ee cere 2 en ae Shot Ss hae She ae Ss 
Seattle, Wash. 116,303,904 114,970 27,181 14,879,7 
Tacoma, Wash. . =i $43 380 HS TS oO wee Pe OST Stem 2 See 115,68 
Blaind, Wash.......- 33,263)" - 225%. 5: 23,290,681} 5,205,557 Tal 
Olympia, Wash 54736, SSO oo Fe oe ei san eee ast ROL, enue nea 
St. Albans, Vt 17 oy Siecle icky ror rel Meaborag's: ae ee 62,269,193 10,297 6,838,4 
Newport, Vt......:-- ROO LOS tate tos ac eya mtke 74 33,769,911 48,840 76, 
Rouses Pt., N. Y...-- 115,667,058 76,313 114,817,556 502,093 271,00 
Malone; Nu ¥..:. 2. - 56,040,218). fects Lo. Se 40 56,745,642 167,126 127,00 
Buffalo, N. Y.......- 250,149,335 1,849,755 113,297 233,089,014] 12,483,118 2,614,1 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 84,723,365 2121 18,000 64,095,052| 20,466,926 143,17 
Noyes, Minn.......- 30,765,504) . boc cht Be Path 30,064,142 654,040 47,30 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 27,978,422 2,589,978 100 1,098]. 3 eee 25,387.20 
Detroit, Mich...:.... 417,468,200 988,411 177,264 225,808,400} 74,817,462 115,676,64 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 201,048,105 13,010 83) 182,713,233] 2,103,530 16,218,234 
Toledo, Ohio........ 39,891,800 39;891,800/P tebe nic el. dae ahd eee ne Ts ice a | 
Fairbanks, Alaska....| 214,416,438]....... 002... TACT: Sees Sete Cee ee eS 214,415,344 
Puerto Rico......... 16,725,185 16,637,889 SHES tassel es Te aa 
By parcel post... .... PP BS FSO) OR tee Sn, Mtoe eds Ree Sn GIR ke re 17,783.41 
Gd. tot. inc. all ports|12,964,906,114|10,274,925,837| 25,510,937| 1,249,592,961/192,200,686! 1,222,675,69 


Shipping weight (in-pounds)—By vessel, 122,524,120,726; air, 10,484,194: rail, 4 5) trua 
1,736,846,314; other, 9,629,062,698. Total pounds, 175,440,420,012. Shieaiaakengk | 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise, calendar year 1944, $14,261,200,000; shipping weigik! 


187,099,900,000 


Imports year 1943, $3,381,300,000; shipping weight, 100,441,900,000 pounds. 
shipping weight, 119,301,000,060 pounds. is 
- pounds. 


pounds. Year 1945, $9,805,900,000; shipping weight, 187,397,800,000 pounds. 


Year 1944, $3,919, 400,00 
Year 1945, $4,136,000,000; shipping weight; 135348 Soa 


*Includes shipments on all type of watercraft engaged in’ the foreign trade i i I 
make formal clearance and to file manifests of cargoes laden Shourd under United States "Cuseay 


Regulations. 
**Includes s 


foot-bridge or pedestrian traffic; aircraft, vehicles, and vessels e : 
non-vessel shipments valued at $10 or less. eer 


| 


hipments by parcel post, by ferry and other unmanifested Pe ee by. pipeline 
eir OWN power; @ 


e a e fee) hs x ~~ 
United States Water-borne Foreign Trade ms | 
Source: Reports of the United States Shipping Board and United States Mari : me 
[In thousands of cargo tons] ~ ee Sere Petras | ; 
Exports Imports ; } ; 
im Total Overseas C tri ‘ a cg 4 
ac ts Canada ~ ountries Teal Wein ate Overseas Countries 3 
oun- an ry Tanker| CG - ad 
tries | Mexico| Total Cargo | Cargo tries Manito cas a 5 
49,666| 10,241| 39,425 N. Al NA. we j 
68,140] 10,581| 57,5591] N.A| WN. Aj atone 16393 
56,935] 12,296] 44,639] © N. A.| WN. Al 427183] 14/262 
58,829] 14,585| 44.244) NA! NA! 47'395| 13°836 
57,475| 13,922] 431553) 129,111] 114,443) 50/985] 11'059 
49,731} 12,174] 37'557| N.A| NLA! 47'562| 11°537 
40,049] 9,965} 30,084 NA] NA. 86: 7,424 
31,845] 8,273] 23,572| N.A| N. A] 28710] | 5'900 
32,386] 8,524] 23,862! N. Al N.A| 26'567| | 5'403 
37,821] 10,914 26,907] N.A| N.A| 29'814| 6676 
38,146] 10,571) 27,575| 16,755] 10,820] 33'966| 7'067 
39,714 11,552} 28,162] 17,019} 115143] 38'396| —-8'739 
54,558] 14,865] 39,693] 23804; 15,889] 42’063| 789 
55,612| 14,027] 41/585] N.A.| N.A| 32'818|  6'369 
55,087|- 13,727| 41,3601 N.A| NA: ‘5A! 8,678 
4/401 Re, N. AJ NA] 39,881) NAT 
37,263 LAN N.A| NLA) 45,717|- NDA 
37,205} 3,616] 33,589} 23,006] 10,583] 24’458| 3.388 
42)647 , 865} 41,782] 27,303] 14'479| 97'668| «1513 
LIT} 49/299 895| 48,404] 27/516] 20;888] 29/750! 302 
1945....' 55,003! __1,069! 53,934) 35,975! _.17;959' 35/202) —_1'607/, 


1 Partly estimated. N. A., Not available. 
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; a aoe Sune aa World Trade. 
~ United | States Foreign Trade, By Economic Classes 


Source: enarte States Department of Commerce 
Value of Domestic Exports # 3 *Value of Imports 


Se estates Deere Revers gh ————— 

rude de Manu’d Semi- , Finish. | Crude , Crude Manu’d) Semi- 

Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf's Manut's Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s Manuf’ *s) Manuf’ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 0 | 1,000 1,000 if 000 1,000 1,000 

Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars : 0 

oom 058 or a ollars | Dollars iri Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 


1355 
27 1,049) 82 
109,067} 1,550,738) 1,089,400 29) 817 1,037,444 
133,823} 1,632,569) 1,096.380|10,746,075| 1,069,525 
874,991| 431/68411,246,056| 782,032| 6.250,75011,164,494| 693,129 461,532! 927,961! 827,668. 


SA 
= General imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 
above table agricultural exports were valued at: (thousands of dollars) 1941, 86s, 971; 1949, 
178,929; 1943, 2,074,167; 1944, 2,096,223; 1945, 2,260,036. Agricultural imports for consumption were — 
med CoRS (thousands of dollars) i941, 1 668, 364; 1942, 1,272,623; 1943, 1,514,241; 1944, 1,820,195; 
’ 4945 the “yalue of chief exports (thousands of dollars) was military exports, (aircraft, tanks, 
unition, etc.) 1,909,298; machinery, excluding office appliances and printing machinery, 1,165,714; 
leum and products, 751, 584; automobiles- -parts and accessories, 578,532; textile manufactures, — 
§,441; iron and steel-mill products, 457,932; grains and preparations, 444,041; chemicals and Telated ; 
ducts, 397,883; meat products and lard, 376, 355; cotton, unmanufactured, 278, 678; tobacco, unmanu- ae 
gered, 239,079: dairy products, 236,373. ene) 


CREE RECON rT ose 


onnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports. z 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Total 


Total 


American Foreign 


American Foreign 
Calendar 


Year 


Thousands} Per |Thousands, Per 
of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons ‘Cent 


Thousands, Per |Thousands; Per 
of Net Tons! Cent |of Net Tons/ Cent 


77,301. 1945.P....| 122,988 


; l year. P-Preliminary, 
Per Capita Exports and ia orts of Merchandise 


Source: Bureau of Foreign andy Domestic Commerce 


¥ Ex- | Im- Year Ex- ; Im- Year Ex- { Im- Year Ex- {| Im- | 
(Cal) ports| ports (Cal.) ports! ports (Cal.) ports) ports (Cal.) ports| ports 


yy 


x 


capes a U gts 
aa 3.44) 17.0 
ceeds 39. 28) 18: OL 


> {| 18.57] 18. 
BS .h oe tt, oer 716} 22.961119451.. 67.42 28. 


re pased on exports of United States merchandise including lend-lease shipments. re 
ors ure ae 2 United States Customs Area, including United States armed forces at home | vi 
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Balance of U. S. Merchandise Trade vith the Americas — 
e: United States Department of Commerce; U..S. export balances (+); U. S. import balance (—) ~ 
. 1944. | «1945 Country — 1944 1945 
1,000 | $1,000 ‘ 

oe N04 8107 
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United States Imports of Leading Commodities, 1945 


United States—Foreign Trade; Chief Items 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; values in thousands 


Year 8 

Economic Class and Commodity 1945 Economic Class and Commodity 
BESIL RNs teacee hace 5:0! Zee (aa stole 5 Dollars| 4,074,784 Dollars 
Crude materials..........- Dollars| 1,164,494|| Vegetable oils, edible........... Dollars 
PIdesANG BKIMN,» . 2). See. ee Dollars 48,795|| Whiskey and other spirits Dollars 
Undressed furs........-....++- rer : 398 — a rae ee Dotter 

TUGE TFUDVED. 02.60. cee cosine 4 s ; emimanufactures fe) 
“4 Dollars 98,975 || Leathercc . Peete aio yale tater Dollars 
PPIBOGEIS Pie ils isle cia 24 c, sole dinlols Dollars 34,957|| Vegetable oils, expressed, inedible Dollars 
Tobacco, unmanufactured:..... 1,000 1b. 75,958||Sawed boards, lumber, except cabinet 
ei ao eae ao tontate Comdial ots SEA ie ‘ ieee 
Wool, unmanufactured......... 1,000 Ib. : oodpulp. 4 ns 
Dollars 241,174 Dollars 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates. Dollars 9,004|| Gas and fuel oil............-+--. Dollars 
Crude petroleum............. 1,000 bbl. 74,127|| Diamonds, cut but unset........ Dollars 
Dollars 80,966!) CoppeRiic. 250 ate said J<0 Gehan 1,000 1b. 
Diamonds, rough and industrial. . Dollars 55,981 Dollars 
IP EOGR Bfcsiit. stints i ce.» Swings ollars 21,016|| Tin, bars, blocks, pigs......... 1,000 Ib. 
Crude foodstuff............ Dollars 693,129 * Dollars 
Vegetables, fresh and dried...... Dollars 31,685|| Lead, pigs, bars, etc............ Dollars 
MEPITOCEION els < gn ko widh-ugreleicle sia ele 1,000 Ib 2,717|| Aluminum, metal, plates, bars . .1,000 lb. 
Dollars 345,835 ollars 
TD RMU TEE seh ie are nleisiw ics oo hele) stele 1,000 1b 83,815)| Nickel and alloys.............. Dollars 
Dollars 29, 497'|| Hertilisers >i.) \is)s0./.1 04 are oN 1,000 tons 
Cocoa or cacao beans.......... 1,000 Ib. 621,325 Dollars 
Dollars 45,916|| Industrial chemicals............ Dollars 
Cattle, exceptfor breeding... .thousands 489,391 Finished manufactures. ...Dollars 
Dollars 1, Leather manufactures.......... Dollars 
Fish, fresh or frozen, except filleted, etc. Cotton manufactures........... Dollars 
Dollars 20,261}| Cotton cloth.....- Pe ris oe 1,000 sq. yd. 
BSCIPISIGN TUES cap aioe dies, 0 oicci ojos Dollars 39,706 Dollars 
WHERE, QIAN... ee See ale 1,000 bu. 17,882|| Wool manufactures............. Dollars 
5 : Dollars 24,094|| Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 

PVDAMAS To ive s 0% scree ajulete 1,000 bun 40,953 liars 
Dollars 28;3971| Burlapa 2: 02% es Ys 2. de Heat 1,000 Ib. 
Manufactured foodstuffs. ..Dollars 461,532 Dollars 
Meat Products... 2.2 .s eek ds 1,000 lb. 118,275|| Newsprin’, Sarin nis Bere oe eae Mil. Ib. 
‘ Dollars 28,855 Dollars 
Fish and shellfish, canned...... 1,000 Ib. 184,847 || Paper and manufactures. ....... Dollars 
Dollars f, 100} Machinery.) 05 o.tssn'et sonwane S Dollars 
Molasses, inedible.............+- Dollars 20,405|}Clocks and watches............. Dollars 
(CBDE SUSAR i oon eee les ol 1,000 Ib. 6,573,758 Military imports........... Dollars 


to *a 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities, 1945 | 


re es 2 Dollars 
Tin plate and tagger’s tin..... Dollars 


48,013 
50,610 


+ Source: United States Department of Commerce; values in thousands 
Year 
Economic Class and Commodity 1945 Economic Class and Commodity 
EERE: atk icie tial eicite.s «a8 ..Dollars| 9,588,514|| Cop; i ts, \ 75 ‘ 
Crude materials. . Dollars 74,991 ee ee ee ace: 
Cotton, unmanufactured 1,000 Ib.| 1,282,049|| Brass and bronze manufactures. . Dollars 
Dollars 8,678 || Coal-tar products. . . Dollars 
‘Tobacco, unmanufactured...... 1,000 Ib 472,640 || Industrial chemicals. ..... Dollars 
Dollars 239,079 Finished manufacture Dollars 
oo dle NE AR SARS ee rae 1,000 tons 28,2 Leather manufactures... .. Dollars 
Dollars 184,301|| Rubber manufactures... .. ollars 
Crude petroleum.,........... ‘i Ae pa Automobile tires (casings).. .thousands' 
0 F 
_Crude foodstuffs........... Dollars| 431,684|| Tobacco manufactures.......... Dollars 
Ma cleus stam wivigie v0.0. 1,000 bu. 8,764/| Cotton manufactures........... Dollars 
Dollars 239,784 Cotton cloth, duck, tire fabric : 
(OUD, lyre Sa SOU racy Se PRS aig era 1,000 bu 15,52 1,000 sq. yd 
Dollars} 22/00 "Dollars 
Vegetables, fresh and dried...... Dollars 72,770|| Wool manufactures.......... Dollars 
MOREE EMEE CSAs stplisre sy ans:  9\¥ sh" 1,000 boxes ,143]| Silk, rayon and nylon manufrs... Dollars 
ollars 25,558!) Paper and manufactures........ 1 
PRETO STORIUE No.5. 5 i016, 0.6.6. 054 uo\e gt oe 1 Rees Motor fuel and gasoline. ...... 1,000 bbl 
. . Doll: 
Manufactured foodstuffs...Dollars| 1,246,056|| Lubricati 
Meat products.......... PEE eS 00 Ib 1,044,711 Asia ean Goon epee 
ollars 462 )}) GI ] 
Lard, including neutral lard... aa 4) Ib. Be aa td Clay. eset ara 5 ane Dollars 
ollars ,893]| Steel-mill manufactures... 1... Doll 
Dairy products, except fresh milk Dollars} 236,142|| Iron and steel advanced manufac Sa 
Eggs, Bred, frozen, or otherwise Pep. mae T ss 5h ice baer > iaermee sh Pe 
ollars 185,940]| Electrical mach. 
IVEITEQUELOG). Sis iesiwte via’ (lo vreinnie ove 1,000 Ib.) 474°954||" Radio apparatus. . Batic Spettnce 
ae Dollars} — 34,074|| Industrial machinery. . |... |. _ Dollars 
BD AUROUT cap h seks as ody, oy eh aateee Pewee Boperatiny machinery . . Dollars 
F onstruc. ani 
Vegetables, canned........., ...Dollars 28,448||. Mining, well at an chee 
Dehydrated soups and vegetables Dollars 40,053 Metal-working machinery “Do lars 
- Dried and evaporated fruit...... ollars 45,392|| Agricultural machinery... ...... ollars 
Canned fruits. todéti Dollars 14,341 Autos., parts and accessories. ... . Dollars 
i oemimanufactures, 5. +++ Dollars 782,032 ero sod ee One es 
SF = By Ne Rc ae ollars ,566|| Merchant vessels 
Naval stores, gums and resins... . Dollars 12,963|| Freight cars, over 10 tons ‘cap... Doers 
, Hee , over 10 ti 
Boards and timber......... 4 ea ed a Medicinal and Dbarmadsueedt” ial 
Gas oil and fuel oll......... 1,000 bbl.| — 38'912|| Soa polars 
Pie : D and toilet pre 
lars ,416|| Scientific and Lad art oes 


excluding military...... 0... /, Do! 
Books, maps, and other printed matter. 


3 Doll: 
Supplies for relief or charity.... lars 
Military exports...... A Eta Da ree 


rofessional Anserienes, 


3 eee C6 4a ae 3 a 
andise Impor ts' and Exports,” By Grand Divisions 

_____ Source: United States Department of Commerce et tn = 
Value of Imports from _ i « Value of Exports to 


No. So. + Asia & 3) No. So. | Asia & ) 
Amer, | Amer. |Oceania Europe | Amer. | Amer. Gceantk 


1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 -| 1,000 | 1,000. 


Dollars | Dollars Doll 
509,458| 322.28 ollars | Dollars | Dollars 


546,362 4 ; 38||2,573, 44 

.. .|1,227,843]1,662,663| 760.99 : 466, 3 b23;917 1 o43;184 

...{1,238;:881| "9805 518.7971. a) > "603, 138 402,606] 676,081 
: 433,516 286 F :838,37 337,508 


,771| 98 ” x h 928/1,520, 5) 748 
217,647)1,116,331 8,377 A ’ 1,048,995] 815,804 
233,461/1,688,362 ‘ 80, 203,476 46) 2,022 1,405,728]1,507,353 
2 23 540,268|1,406,538] 861,390 
645,49111,199,252) 523,761 


285,464) 2,037,823 


_ 8Iceland included in Europe through 1941; thereafter, in North America. wy 
Note:—Shipping weight of exports of the United States (in millions of pounds): North America, 
61943, 102,582; 1944, 100,614; 1945, 93,998. South America, 1943, 5,061; 1944, 6,617; 1945, 8,840, Europe, 
+ 1943, 52,258; 1944, 65,697; 1945, 68,928. Asia, 1943, 3,619; 1944, 5,635; 1945, 6,511. Australia and Oceania, 
1943, 6,252: 1944, 3,945: 1945, 2,548. Africa, 1943, 5,668; 1944, 4,593; 1945, 6,573. Total, 1943, 175,439; 
©1944, 187,101; 1945, 187,398. Rt : A 
Shipping weight of imports of the United States (in millions of pounds): North America, 1943, 
b 74,445: 1944, 85,961; 1945, 76,740. South America, 1943, 16,452; 1944, 24,969; 1945, 34,084. Europe, 1943, 
2,148.0; 1944, 2,136; 1945, 3,873. Asia, 1943, 2,630; 1944, 2,089; 1945, 2,535. Australia and Oceania, 1943, 
1,722; 1944, 1,108; 1945, 1,058. Africa, 1943, 3,049; 1944, 3,044; 1945, 4,057. Total, 1943, 100,444; 
1944, 119,307; 1945, 122,347. ba 
we) : TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Value of Exports | Value of Imports 
To Foreign To U.S. From 


Total Countries | Possessions Total Foreign 
Countries 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
244,722,000 ,787,000| 4,090,887,000 
2,929,978,000 


Nee m 


rogetoton 
sImon 
= 


326,148,000 ‘989, ,403, 
: 90 90) S35 016.08 | Sees zee an] fat a8 

94944... 2. 2114,357,012,000|13, 984,277,000] 372,735, "391,912, 
Bure ae 5 222110'104,030;000] 9,591,177,000| 512,853,000 4'085,303,000 
ve 


>The trade of Continental United States is shown in United States dollars without reference: to the 


anges in the gold content of the dollar, while the data in the table below represent old gold ce 


he statutory price of gold, $20.67 an ounce, in effect prior to January 31, 1934, was changed on th 


mtries, and non-contiguous areas. nboy 
- - WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN ae 
: * Values show millions (old gold) dollars ‘ 


United Unit. States United © | Unit. States — 


“yt 
« 


ee 


Wwe 


date by Executive order te $35 an ounce. The_trade of Continental United States is with foreign 


States (a) | Per Cent. World Total| states (a) |" Per Cpnt. | 


Year 
(Cal.) | Ex- | Im- 
ports | ports 
[Se Ek Lelie TR ac Bete ees el 
|, 120,273 | 21,565 ; 3 ||1934..|11.364)12.011 


5. (81-673 | 33.298 : ‘ "7 ||1935. .|41,580| 12,192 
"* 196,476 |28, 685 


1/828| 1,158} 13.8 
1,876! 1,369! 14.5 
a) U. S. imports, for consumption only; do not include withdrawals from bonded customs “war 
ses for consumption. ; : 
Note—Data not ‘available for later years. f 
Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
«Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Employment Statistics 
* Percentage change from 


z 


Jan. 1946 | Jan. 1945, Jan. 1944 Jan. 1943 ) Jan.1942 Jan. 1941 


\verage weekly earnings | $41.15 =13.4 | — 9.1 4271.3 £9379 
Average weekly hours. . 41.0 = 9.7 + 9.3 = 7.2 =— 1.7 

‘Average hourly earnings. . : 
‘ 


A vérage weekly earnings 43, SieinsO < : + + + 
rage ; 30.42 1210.8 |r —11-7 11.3 7:5 2.2 
peraee Werle earning 100s a8 te 7.47! 418 bt perit t 448.7 


105 sly 1945 sul 1944 Jul 4943 Wee i Suty 1941 
1 1946 194 u uly uly uly 
es 07 sls cadre Ona +18 .2 445.4 


é 
t 
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374 
‘ : B a 
: United States Foreign Trade, by Countries 2 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; by calendar years , i 
(In Thousands of Dollars) | 
1942 1943 1944 1945 § 
Exports" | Imports?| Exports! | Imports?| Exports’ Imports? | Exports! | Imports 
i $1000 31000 $1000 | $1000 $1090 $1000 $1000 $1000 
= 
lgeria 112 1,052 282,343 2,140 79,746 2,404 91,544 
joie beg 5 71,866 149,853 31,81 144,864 29,092 176,987 38,765 
Australia..... 283,786 197,796 459,978 206,775 335,778 97,921 310,649 
Belgian Congo 26,218 39,692 18,889 41,696 19,828 42,678 17,787 
IZ GT aS ee es | hel ee ae ee Chil em phe ee 158 135,010 
Bolivia 11,007 26,006 13,982 32,501 12,429 38,667 14,27. 
Brazil 105,041 eae 156,30 228,498 218,192 292,785 ewe 
Sond) spa ae | eS age ane: een) bere ierectoe (Pere) mae 
Cliada 1,333,541 716,731| 1,444,128] 1,024,311] 1,440,742] 1,259,946 1,178,354 
Weyvlon byl... 11,023 27,531 24,30 30,79 74,221 64,951 86,091 
COS cn aaa 1,200 139,890 42,887 141,407 51,768 153,583 51,886 
(S10 ee eee 79,629 15,912 53,240 11,981 51,770 11,081 91,656 
Colombia......... 30,417 77,832 46,270 98,419 60,401 104,729 88,209 
Costa Ric&.......- 7,213 6,042 0,6! 8,895 12,561 7,557 16,023 
(OTN RRO: ae ea 133/230| 161,043] 133,938] 291,838] 168,118} 386,962) 195,749 
Curacao (N.W.1.).- 32,828 2,739 33,501 400 30,363 9,3: 30,82! 
Czechoslovakia....|......... 1 6 ee eee ff Rane, ae Ea 52,077 
Denmark. \... 2.3. 11 18 199 Ge Bite AES et (FS Se 522 
Dominican Rep... . 9,262 8,411 12,386 11,666 14,046 16,702 18,777 
Eecuador.........- 8,933 8,726 10,99 13,712 14,404 15,225 15,230 
15 a. ae ee 583,926 wie 890,830 10,151 491,029 be MA SLO 
780 3 494 17,897 407 472,331 
470 15 244 (x) 86 2,226 
228 5,792 31 21,532 92,911 
15,506 10,235 16,202 10,665 18,138 14,679 
6,08: 442 8,01 9,258 12,494 9,611 
5,269 6,137 4,893 8,999. 7,295 10,262 
1,922 586 2,469 2,540 3,618 2,64 
oe 9 Be he on Eh Aa aia,» aie wee 
377,793} 105,137 553,865 125,784| 777,557} 144,892) 491,251 
Iran (Persia)...... 47,623 7,558 19,988 5,756 18,848 11,049 8,10 
LO ts Sen Oa eee 5,181 5,299 79,976 1,046 16,480 3,879 10,960 
Treland (Bire)..... 5,962 2,007 7,14 1,468 8,877 1,135 10,23 
Bbalye se ed... . 2 117 15,209 158} 431,392 3,481] 230,695: 
SAWANT ns 107 199 2,20 61). Scosue < 6 
OY og flo ee (eee fer 0 3) Sie RSS 0 Boe (A A 
Malaya, British. . . 6,588 AQ 8 aera Sere oul date eae (x ) 
1 Wy e088 Ae 147,661 123,939 186,333 192,219 264,271 204,394 308,683 
Netherlands... ..|......... ZLGH AME cela os GT Fates eek 81,797 
Netherlands, Indies 49,708 88,7042 5. S) 5, BAG) woe ass 2,053 20,951 
Newfoundland and é 
16,170 


x Less than $500. 

1Exports, including re-exports. 
General imports. 

SIncludes Aegean Islands through 1944, 


The Continental Divide 


Source—The U.S. Geological Survey, Department ét the Interior 5 


» Continental Divide: watershed, created by mi - 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains; 


| from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 


easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Oce: 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
geapesh the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which fiows into the Gulf of California. 
The location and route of the Continental Divide 
rad dae United States may briefly be described as 
Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. fos? 45’ W., the Die 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’ 


& 


Sh enee I SSSRER 


vy saath 


Thence by a very irregular route norther - 
Colorado along the western summits of ¥y scr 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, a 
oo manee Hight s and across Rocks 

; nal Park, b eal8 
long. foe? Ba entering Wyoming n 
hence northwesterly across Wyomin; 
western rims of the North Platte. Ble Hosne n| 


+ 


Yellowstone River basins, crossing the hw 
corner of Yellowstone National Park: or 
Thence in a northwesterly direction, for: he 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to 4 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’-W. ~ 1 
see ee cee thr pees northwesterly through 
a ani e Glacier National Par ering 
Canada near long. 114° 04” W. * | 


lesale “and Retail Trade 


0 oi% . Pace we = 
ale and Retail Trade in U. S. by States. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1939 


Wheiesale Retail 


i 


Em- ages in| Sales in Em- |W ' 
; ployees ear Year Stores ployees Vouk ee vis 
No. $1,000 $1,000 No. No. $1,000 $1, 


14,202] 18,910] 415,688}. 23,916] 51,830 175 
; 5.623 8 6,242 : iio te3/008 


298'30 

3,187, iz 
409,103 ; 
717,262 


States 


Nevada..... dhe 
‘New Hampshire 


i lew Jersey 
few Mexi 
New York 


orth Carolina 
North Dakota 
} io 


38,263], "989 
103,249] 1,064,994 

9,346] 100,233 — 
|——_—_————— 


Retail Trade in 1945 
Source: United States nenartatont of Commerce 


“Despite. the decrease in income after VJ-Day | Most of the nondurable goods stores reveal 
md the inadequate supply of many categories of | narrowing of the increase in sales from the 
ds, sales of all retail stores in 1945 amounted | rates in the immediately preceding years. 
$74,625,000,000, according to estimates of the | was true in food stores, eating and drinking places, 
partment of Commerce. This record dollar total | general merchandise and drug stores. The non-» 
7 per cent above 1944 and more than three- | durable goods stores with an accelerated oe ot . 


rths again as much as in the prewar year 1939. | increase in 1945 were apparel stores and filling 


he unusual aspect of retail sales in 1945 was stations. ; 4 
almost boom-like spurt in the last quarter Sales of durable goods stores remained at a 
nm the general economic tendencies had been | fairly low level throughout the war with the first a 
ersed by the ending of the war. The increase in | significant rise occurring in the fourth quarter of 
and the removal of the brakes on | 1945. Inasmuch as consumer durables continued 
-Day more than offset the retard- | to be either unavailable or in short supply during 
The large increases | the year, durable goods store sales accounted fore 
only a small part of the expansion in total retail 
sales, although on a percentage. basis sales of 
these stores rose sharply. 

About 22 per cent of total retail trade in 1945 — 
accrued from sales of chain stores and mail order 
houses. which amounted to $16,130,000,000 for the 
year. From 1944 to 1945 sales of chain stores rose 
4 per cent—about half the rate of increase recorded 
by, independent retailers. : aed 

Although retail store sales reached record level: \ 
and full production of consumer goods had not Nr 
peen attained, the value of inventories of retail ~ 
stores declined but slightly during 1945. This sit- 

‘yation is explained in large part. by the continuin: 
trend to higher-priced merchandise. The actua! 
physical yolume of inventories was below that of 


of increase in previous years. | 1944 


\ 


‘ 


376 - United States—Chief Ports, R 


Ce 


ante : et Tonnage 


1944 3 Ti 
Rank| Tons ¢ | 


Chief Ports in the United States : | 

Source: Statistical Division, The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department 

1941 1942 

Ports Rank Tons Rank Tons 
New York, N. Y......-- 1 |139,597,449 1 |101,880, he 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 2 42,416,529 2 22,726,672 
Hoistony2ex.-..-..--- 4 25,623,078 4 17,661,447 
Baltimore, Md..... 3 27,319,917 5 47, "479,118 
Norfolk, Va. & 23,451,847 7 12,743,229 
Beaumont, Tex. 7 20,374,506 li 9 "490,114 
Los Angeles, Cal 10 16,271,249 6 12,967,563 
Port Arthur, Tex. 8 19,191,879 8 10,833,401 
Boston, Mass, 9 18,826,770 10 10,431,179 
New Orleans, La. Ste 6 20,907,269 3 22,637,315 
Texas City, iC eee 11 12,917,986 15 ,670,653 
Corpus Christi, Tex..... 17 7,854,673 18 5,012,945 
Portland, Ore........-. 14 9,728,415 13 9,310,872 
Richmond, E14) eee 12 10,110,082 12 9,473,868 
Baton Rouge, es sales 16 8,149,508 14 7,744,220 
Newport News, Va..... 15 8,197,367 17 5,263,484 
Seattle, Wash.......... 13 9,919,712 9 10,739,142 
~ Port Aransas, Tex,..... 20 5,946,427 39 1,702,89 
San Francisco, aa pe 18 7,063,893 16 6,427,388 
Providence, R.1........ 19 7,008,205 22 3,527,118 
, Mobile, TET o's! ag 21 5,124,624 19 4,406,065 
HAIbanY Ni Wie. ess 29 3,653,424 44 1,449,0 
Lake harles, TA ev ice 22 4,580,081 25 3,294,826 
Galveston, NES => aaa 31 3,386,342 40 1,683,173 
New Haven, Conn...... 25 4,208,503 24 3,318,33 
Wearmpg hla. co. . .'. 27 4,162,400 23 3,394,186 
Carquinez Strait, Calif. . 34 3,193,234 30 2,527,879 
San Pablo Bay and Mare 

Island Strait, palit. 37 2,879,247 31 2,467,116 

Savannah, Ga... 28 3'828.218 59 878,720 

| Everett, Wash. 26 4,183,780 21 3,863,085 
Jacksonville, Fi. 30 3,536,571 54 1,068,859 
Oakland, Calif. : 35 3,111,184 20 4,198,668 
Portland, Me. ‘ 24 4,233,597 27 3,169,884 
Long Beach, Calif... :.- 32 3,384,552 29 2,530,636 
Port Jefferson, N. Y.... 44 2,123,631 71 559,995 
Tacoma, Wash......... 38 2,709,614 33 2,375,207 
Suisun Bay Chan., Calif. 47 1,700,848 47 1,291,593 
1: Gyo() 7) le es 23 4,328,318 35 2,116,212 
Hempstead, N. Y....... 45 1,963,416 46 1,381,964 
San Louis Opispo, Calif. 40 2,443,279 37 1,901,670 
Charleston, ODS GRE 41 2,354,391 52 1,158,187 
Washington, D.C: 36 2,886,150 26 3,194,598 
Grays Harbor, Wash... 33 3,366,513 )| 28 2,805,580 
Wilmington, ND i 39 2,559,770 65 624,773 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 42 2,268,122|| 36 1,958,084 
Moos Bay, Ore... ves. 43 2,154,366 34 2,235,236 
Richmond, Va...:..... 54 1,383,604 50 1 175,968 
Olympia, Wash,........ 56 1,325,100 48 1,267,142 
Northport Bay and Har- 

12) ADS ap gia Ae 48 1,692,936 32 2,400,936 
Miami, Fla......)....: 49 1,675,415|| 58 977,581 
Fall River, Mass. |)... 58 1'293,516|| 60 760,137 
Wilmington, 19.) aes 52 1,419,578 57 1,009,351 
Port Angeles, Wash..... 50 iy ‘665, 898 42 ae 464,628 
Willapa River and Har- 

bor, ees ONE J. ilaet 60 1,102,636 56 1,040,826 
San Juan, PR... ||... 46 1,855,365 38 1,749,496 
Hammersley inlet (Shel- 

ton); Wash. ......... 53 1,396, ca 45 1,428,842 
Terrebonne Bay, La. 82 436,1 (2) 378,021 
Redwood Creek, Calif. . 55 1,350, 662 41 1,475,178 
Port Gamble, Wash..... 75 544/097 69 0,745 
St. Andrews Bay (Pana- 

a City), Fla........ 62 956,346 67 585,933 
Bellingham, Wash...... 59 1,158,147 61 1,161,106 
New Bedford and Fair- 

haven, Mass.......... 65 763,888 || 66 589,846 
Hollywood (Port Ever-| 

glades), Fla.......... 57 1,324,960 43 1,458,687 
Port Townsend, Wash.. 66 731,792 64 50,765 
Pensacola, Fla......... 68 676,306 61 738,102 
Stockton, Calif......... 78 522,288]| (2 318,086 
Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex.| 69 51,72: 6: 573,930 
San Diego, Calit....... 63 876,703 70 568,124 
Vancouver, Wash....... 61 987,360 55 1,061,698 
Monterey, Calif......°.] 85 415,096 2 308,6 
Stamford, Conn........ 76 30,722 7 494,146 
St. Thomas, V. I... 1... 51 1,526,657 62 659,810 
nae Otte, Fla... .....4. 72 96,381 2) 46,133 

New London, Conn... . . 70 21,011 % 393,599 
Brazos Is, Harbor, Tex. - (2) 356,799 (2 238,642 
Longview, prose 83 429,773 @ 370,035 
(oa) Sig We > a 74 561,389 7 461,524 
Winyah Bay, 8.G..... "| 79 507,867 (2) 384/079 
Yaquina Harbor and 

OGY OLE. bd pmceh wn oy 257,929 2 129,127 
Beverly, Mass i 601,735 2 258,618 
Salem, ee 81 452,064 i 305,532 

, Kahului, T 77 522,444 468,398 
Searsport, ie 80 466,830 (2 317,424 
Portsmouth, N. H.|.... 73 71,8 (2: 203,747 
Astoria, Ores fe 84 424,108 ied 329,703 
Anacortes, Wash....... 64 839,589 654,268 
St. Joseph Bay, Fla.....| (2) 318,053 53 1,104,126 
PBreeport, ‘Tex... 05...) 67 716,660 49 1,209,213 
Apalachicola, Fla....... (2) 122,084 (2) 162,2 
Key West, Fla......... (2) 158,966|| (2) 253,126 


(2) Less than 400,000 tons, therefore not ranked, 


{ 


1943 
Rank Tons 
1 {111,813,422 
2 | 22,086,315 
6 | 15,047,871 
4 | 16,086,321 
8 | 10,741,862 
13 7,786,000 
5 | 15,605,165 
15 6,580,8 
11 8,471,046 
3 | 21,328,687 
16 5,771,176 
19 4,638,129 
7 | 12,104,234 
10 44626 
14 6,862,316 
18 4,939,196 
9 | 10,360,556 
29 744.6 
12 7,937,616 
30 2,643,261 
21 3,855,206 
65 614.9 
26 2,903,303 
40 1,546,134 
32 2,534,586 
20 4,421,470 
25 2'912'495 
28 2,836,798 
51 1,234,900 
23 3,696,095 
39 1,731,146 
17 5,258,862 
22. 3,773,671 
24 3,688,826 
(2) 109,866 
27 2,880,030 
42 1,439,619 
35 2,194,348 
56 866,035 
31 2,542,828 
58 - 38,538 
38 1,812,306 
33 2,500,208 
76 04,673 
37 1,877,067 
36 1,932,348 
49 1,286,792 
43 1,409,570 
50 1,282,000 
52 1,030,738 
61 99,614 
54 978,527 
45 1,363,878 
59 798,977 
44 1,375,548 
60 791,238 
63 669,613 
48 1,309,059 
71 55,71 
66 599,460 
55 945,423 
68 590,959 
34 2,391,203 
70 571,266 
57 858,751 
75 416,610 
69 572,463 
67 594,957 
41 1,458,300 
(2) 266,424 
(2) 361,623 
‘3 65,373 
2 13,962 
2) 271,757 
B | gies 
, , 
64 50,79 
(2) 315,683 
(2) 154,662 
2 170,408 
2: 247,717 
502,603 
7! 348,647 
2: 200,566 
2) 351,424 
541,247 
46 1,349,910 
47 1,328,450 
62 96, 5: 
74 458,895 


1 |110,282,13 
2 .| 32,747,446 
6 | 16,956,5383 
5 | 17,651,441 
7 | 13,710,51¢( 
12 8,580,018 
4 | 19,922,846 
14 673,935 
9 | 10,743,01% 
3 | 23,948,50 
17 7,095,282 
19 6,392,098 
10 9,732,378 
11 81677,442 
13 7,843, 69 
16 7,346,341 
8 | 11,131,148 
29 3,164,606 
15 7,617,106 
28 3,228,536) 
32 2/851,616 
73 592,204 
21 5,683,135 
36 2/290,946 
33 2'846,47 
23 4,345,915 
27 3,637,433 
31 2,942,742) 
41 1,833,660 
26 3,737,350 
35 2/366, 272 
20 5,728,633} 
22 4/454,198 
24 4,285,988 
88 92,423 
30 |. 3,082,81¢ 
42 1,767, 12:3) 
18 6,506,528 
70 661, 
25 3,795, 
37 2,27. 
44 1,576, 
34 2,59 
61 90 
40 1,87 
39 1,91 
47 1,37, 
45 1,545,388 
54 1,169,064 
52 1,182,314) 
62 873,299) 
49 1,321,4 
55 1,072, 
68 663,509 
43 1,640, 5: 
66 686,744 
Te 408,690 
60 Bee | 
67 670,115 
46 1,503,398 
59- 80:31. 
72 645,71 
38 2,154,720 
71 653,€ 
57 
63 741, 
69 661, 
65 695, 
58 962 
81 339, 
75 429, 
. 89 tiny 
90 21, 
WS 294; 
78 402, 
56 1,054,2 
50 1,290, 
80 353, 
87 210,244 
82 317,26 
79 387,468 
64 709,20) 
76 410,70 
85 231,30 
84 286,89 
53 Oth 
(} 


RAST 


i Mer want Plee ts; Candy Consumption 


= Part "Rank ‘Tonnage Port - [Rank Tonnage 


67,188, 858 ‘Ashtabula, Ohio. 15,665,017||Milwaukee, Wis.| 16 
32) "317, 224//Sandusky, Ohio. . 14,647,951/|Ashland, Wis.. Bey 
|24'373/232 Indiana Harbor, : Escanaba, Mich. 18 55, 
23,360,759/|' Ind... 2.02... x 13,535,336)||Fairport, Ohio...| 19 | 4/862 (020 
16, ea 735 : -....../ 12  |10,300,548]/Presque Isle, F 

ae 526 455 I song 18 She MACH e Veet ws 3,795,247 


Fe Z ls 

Cleveland, Ohio. . 
etroit, Mich. (2) 

“Conneaut, Ohio. . 


(1) Includes canal traffic. 
(2) Includes 7,724,748 tons on the Rouge River, a part of the Port of Detroit. 
* 


PND wh 


’ 


+ Merchant Fleets of the World aren 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; data cover vessels of 100 tons or over; no data available 
since 1939 because of war. 


No. of} Gross On_|No. of 
Ships|/Tonnage}| July 1 |Ships 


Gross On _ |No. of} Gross | On No.of]. Gross 
Tonnage}| July 1 |Ships|Tonnage| July 1 |Ships|Tonnage 
«. 131,983] 23,672,698//1904. . .|29,283]34,786,132|/1916 .. .|30,167|48,683,136||1928 . . .|32,408|66,954,65! aa 
..-[31,926] 24,236,865)/1905.. .|29,750}35,998,180//1917.. 4. .... 0]... e eee 1929... .|32,482168, ora? ag 
+ ..130;640|24:547,597||1906 |. |30,087|37,550.477||1918...|..... 2]... 22227: 1930. | :|32'713169,607,644 
. . {80,288} 25,086,199} |1907 . . -|30,197| 39,435,788] |1919-. -129,255|50,919,273||1931 .. .|32,344|65, 641, 1035, 
12 }29'801) 25;593;186 cle .--}30,524/ 40,920,551) /1920 .. ./31,595|57,314,065)/1932.. .|32,247 69:734°310 
-. -[28,280} 25,889, 1044) HAE -]30,536 | 41,447,825||1921 |. .|33,206}61,974,653)||1933 . ..|31,700|67,920,185 - 
552]27'982] 26/543, 360) 1910... .|30,053 | 41,912,520//1922 .. .|33,935/64,370,786||1934.../30,997|65,576,642 
121/273816|27/613,851//1911 . | ||30,082| 43144909 ioe -.-|33,507 |65,166,238)/1935...|30,979|64,885,972 — 
111}27'840| 28/957; 358) j1912.. "/305316 | 44,600,677] |1924 | -|32'956 64,023,567) |1936 .. .|30,923/65,063,643 
901 . . .|28;209|30,479,971 }1913...|30,591| 46, '970,113 [1995 77. 32:916|64,641,418||1937... 29,524/65,271,440 
2: * 128/630] 32.302,412||1914.. .|30; 836 | 49,089,552)/1926 .. .|32,615|64, 784,370||1938... ae 409 es Seer 151 
*128901133,501,855|/1915. . .130,720| 49,261,769) 1927. 32; 175/65,192,910 8 


GEOSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 
U.S. Gr, Brit. 


Tons Tons Tons ons Tons Tons Ton Tons » Tons : 
8,389,429/19,541,368/ 4,706,027 /2,285,728/1, 826.0 068)2, 529,1 188}1, 522. 547 1 736.5: 545|¢ 276, 5427 
8,469,649] 19,134,857 |4,151,552|2,216,643|1,847,453| 2,771,022 15508;916 1,896,534 272/160 
8,871,037|19,637,418|3, 156,008|2,152,524|2'059,001 er Sine 164|1,552,38211, 1757,605 
9,924'518121°035,149|3.225,294|2,029'884|2:299°405/1 576|1,288,245|1,283.790 

7,300|16,555,471|3,503,380|2,2 33,631]: 2,325,266]1, oor *829]1 %591.911|1,370,097 


pee 
On July 1 Germany| France 


Japan. [Norway|/Holland| Italy Belgium 


792 /3,586,918|2,600,861 ee eae ae, . 
16,952, oie hy ete 1549/2, 390; ,073]3, 737, 244|3,604,147|2,551, S12f3 
15,956,9 105 “338 2'953,671|3,498,233| 3,842,707 |2,505,393 
15, 480 19 /440,711|3,073.713|3,511,984|3,919,807|2,680,642|2,6 
90,606|3,967,617| 2,841,905 3 864;904 rey 

7 °980)4,033,30 eigeceaoes 
19,875,350)3,777,251/3, raetane 4, tee" ad 

tex 1377,114|20,166,331|4 pire xd 3/378,663/4, 
1}13/946/846 6|20,438,444|4 '229,235|3,530,879 

13, 642! 183|23'379,999|4,254, ra 3,566,227 
22'784'383| 4) 164,842|3,557,006 


20,841,218/3, 98, 
50|20;510/921|3,703,662(3,025, 136 


11,515,258 5231, * 1892, * 
il! a0, i? 21,001,925]4,482,662 2'933'933]5,629,845/4,833,813|2,969,578|3, 424,804} 408,418 


MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES ; ja 38 
United Kingd.| Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 


m No. | Tons | No, | Tons | No. | Tons | No. No. Tons 2 


102|203,644 , 93;449| os. | 5. a's 99)183.149 
51) 46,078 B 121/406, ‘374 
79| 43,750 92|245.557| 
30} 11,191 33|122,095 p a 873 78 a2) 343 


234| 764, 307 16} 13,295 15] 97,338 
Italy Japan Norway Sweden 4jUnited States|Oth’r we World Tout 


Tons 


Jom i 


140|}456,642| 30/38.855| 46) 63,823| 509|2,474,253 
23 Bs! 784| 48|28,805| 17] 53,750]. 101] 128 ‘17% 19,498] °855/2,193,4 4 
sites) Bette) Siiseae) 1 eee eee 
223667| 177|145,914| 23/25, 2Z 1 2 ’ ‘ 
5 35,056) — 15| 31 621 4111,334| 24 115,678 16 E 24 7300 444i1' 545, 2196 


aesce Per Capita Candy Consumption in United States 


nericans, on the average, ate more than 18]but the makers could have upped sales one-third 

of candy each year, a report by the De-|if there hadn’t been a shortage of sugar. 

‘tment of Commerce disclosed une "3. 1946). “Penny goods, a type of conteeHiners purchased 
fectionery manufacturers sold 2,562, 000,000|chiefly by children,’ as the department put it, 
ds of sweetstuffs valued at $620,000, 000 in|accounted for 2 smaller proportion of total sales 
the Department reported. “as manufacturers diverted available materials to 

This was down from the record of 2,804,000,000| more profitable lines.’ 
nds—an average bettering twenty pounds “for They made up only 3 per cent of total sales, as 
 American—valued at 658,000,000 in 1944,’ compared with 15 per cent of totals in some years. 


378 World Facts—Steamships and Railways 


Steamships and Motorships, Over 15,000 Gross Tonnage 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1946-47 Edition ~ 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the forepart of the rudder post.) 


REE: Toe \Letn|Baen|Dpes 
Name Ton. |L’gth Bdth|Dpth Name Ton.\L’stl chit _ 
7 + eT = Ft. 
Ft.In.|Ft.In.|Ft.In, - Ft.in.|Ft.In.|Ft Is 
+Wi _. .{20,012|631 6| 75 5| 37 
Buese Tare BE’ ps Seat $1938 975 2 118 Bl 68 3 Seythia Br. Say marae 19,761|600 7| 73 8 49 \ 
Ce al 2) ae ee ee t \ 
Liperter dr. (yi. s. 5... 49,746|890 2/102 1) 48 0 Bacay S th aS Gey, we hs eet : cos 2 oe 
Conte di Savoia, it...... 48,502|814 6] 96 1) 32 4 Samar! 4a, Br. Se er ie 
Aguas ~BY 4.4.5.5 5. 44,786|868 7| 97 0| 49 7||*Johan van Oldenbarne- 19.420|586 2.74 8| 36} 
Iide France, Fr..........- 43,450|763 7| 91 9| 55-8 velt, Holl. "No.3. Jap. 11194251534 8] 74 Oo] 5B) 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Holl. . ec ae : aa : a - DU a , Jap.. 19 sollesa 3| 72 3] 40) 
23) : y Ee nee a5 
peeeen he 30.816|705 6| 82 8| 38 9]|Tonan Maru, No. 3, Jap.. 19,210 534 : @ Q a 
Pasteur, Br..........--- 29'253\670 7| 88 0| 52 6||Arundel Castle, Br..-..../19, TEiGGl 3) 72 oC 
HGCOIRIG BT. . 2:2). a. 27,759|682 8] 82 4| 48 6||Empire Fowey, Br ee 270 2| 74 2| SB 
Cap Areona, Ger........- 27,561|643 6| 84 6} 41 9||\Conte Verde, It. 18 ane ore 2) aa al e ? 
*Dominion Monarch, Br. .|27,155|657 6| 84 8} 44 4||De Grasse, Fr... 18 1g4l\ens 6| 74 11 41. 
*Capetown Castle, Br... .|27,000|/702 9] 82 5} 42 0}|Scharnhorst, Ger 18, 4/853 0| 74 4] 37° 
toa 3 Re aogeilees e| 92 al 30 aiiturine US 13:163|604 0| 79 3| 30) 
APCLICA EU. O... iv ee es : 5 aS See = 4 
Empress of Scotland, Br. . 0| 83 8| 44 5)|Monterey, U.S.......-.. EBLE <r . - 5; Et 
Andes, Br......-..- 3] 83 5) 43 6/|*Reina del Pacifico, Br. . .|17,70 ee | 
*Athlone Castle, Br 0} 82 5| 41 4||*Nissin Maru No. 2, Jap.. ee ye 4 cb 8 } 
*Stirling Castle, Br. k 0| 82 5| 41 4||*Kamakura Maru, Jap. . .|17,5 : a) ee oh 
PYVUlCADIA, TUL. oe mes 24,46 4) 79 8| 24 4)|*Aorangi, Br............ 17,491/580 ue : 
‘George Washington, U.'S./23,788|699 1| 78 2| 50 1||*Durban Castle, Br...... 17,388|570 : 76 alae 
Stratheden, Br.......... 23,722|639 5| 82 2) 33 6||Empire Doon, Br........ 17,362/550 4 72 5\°ap 
JOST St oo 23,635|635 6| 76 3) 46 3/|Matsonia, U.S.......... 17,226|554 83 4 
Strathmore, Br.......... 23,428/640 3} 82 2) 33 7||*Felix Roussel, Fr.....-.. 17,083/575 3) 68 3 ret 
(gc a 3) 23,371|640 3] 82 2) 33 7||*Tatuta Maru, Jap..-...|16,975/560 0| 72 0) 427 
Washington, U.S........ 22,846|668 4] 86 3| 33 3}|*Asama Maru, Jap....... 16,975|560 0) 72 0 Fd 
Queen of Bermuda, Br... .|22,575|553 4} 76 7| 39 O}|*Nissin Maru, Jap....... 16,801|537 0| 74 0} 48 
Monarch of Bermuda, Br. |22,424/553 2| 76 7| 39 O}|/Ranchi, Br.............. 16,738|548 5|.71 3) 433 
New York, Ger......-... 2,337\645 6) 72 4| 42 1)|*St. Louis, Ger.......... 16,732|543 8} 72 4) 42 
Strathnaver, Br......... 22,283/638 7/ 80 2) 33 1/|*Rangitata, Br.......... 16,737/531 0} 70 2) 383 
Sirathaird, Br. vs)... .. 22,281/638 7| 80 2} 33 1)|*Rangitiki, Br........... 16,698/531 0} 70 2) 38 
Aleantara, Br......-.:.. 22,209\640 5| 78 5) 40 5||Rimutaka, Br........... 16,576/551 6) 72 0} 38% 
Edmund B. Alexander,U.S.|21,329|668 8} 74 3} 47 8||*John Ericsson, U.S..... 16,552|594 9) 78 2 377 
PaBtpias HST oy: < ss. ee = 22,048/640 5) 78 5) 40 5)/Orbita, Br.............. 16,532|550 3] 67 3|_43 
Giulio Cesare, It......... 21,900/634 0) 76 1| 46 3)|*Sir James Clark Ross,Nor.|16,370/537 9| 74 3) 48: 
Empire Victory, Br..... \. .|21,846!608 2] 80 2] 49 1|;CGameronia, Br.......... 16,297|552 4) 70 4) 38 
Empress of Australia, Br... |21,833/589 9| 75 2| 41 5||)President Johnson, U.S. .}16,111|600 0) 65 3) 23 
Deutschland, Ger........ 21,046/645 8) 72 2) 41 9||Panamanian, Pan........ 15,903|600 0| 65 3) 31 
*Willem Ruys Bzn, Holl. .|21,000|580 1) 82 0| 54 9||*La Marseillaise, Fr...... 15,900|543 3) 75 4| 44 
2 8| 73 4] 48 6||Canton, Br............. 15,784|541 6| 73 3 + | 
8| 73 4| 48 6||Almanzora, Br. . --..{15,551/570 0) 67 3 d 
4| 80 3] 20 5//Orduna, Br. ..: 15,507|550 3] 67 3) 48 
4] 80 3} 20 5||Veendam, Holl. 15,450/550 2] 67 3] 41) 
= 3| 73 7) 40 6|/Volendam, Holl. 15,434/550 2) 67 3}-.32! 
- {2 9| 75 2) 41 7||Chitrai, Br..... 15,346|526 3) 70 3) 42 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br... .}20,122\661 1) 73 5] 41 7||*Svealand, Swed 15,300|561 3| 72 2) 444 
Duchess of Atholl, Br... .|20,119/582 0| 75 2] 41 7||Berlin, Ger..... -|15,286|549 3) 69 2] 34: 
WRONTOS BD. 662 oe. sens. 20,097|638 2) 75 3) 33 1||Athos II, Fr -|15,276|543 9] 66 2): 4) 
ORUTANGO AEs 3 as as ess 20,026/632 0] 75 2| 32 9/|Atlantis, Br. -|15,135/570. 3] 67 .3| 33% 
Duchess of Richmond, Br.|20,022|581 9| 75 2] 41 7||AKaroa, Br.......... .-|15,130|550 7) 67 4) 444 
*Oranje, Holl............ 20,017'613 9! 83 5! 32. 4||*Dunnottar Castle, Br... .!15,007'540 0! 71 91-37% 
“Motor ships. (1) The former Europa. . 
Railways of the World if 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries eee | 
2 = =e 
I e te 
3313 g $ 
a) eq 
Country Ege] gs Ee Country 33 
§| 828| ks [Sets ee 
mo] dg Sas |M aus Sg 
° wor [a oO 
Argentina,......... 1987] 25,204] 153,698] 53,083||India.............. 521 
Avetraiia® ae ae 1938] 27,179| 384,942) 40,016||Irish Free State... .. 21 
Belgium. .+......... 1938} 3,007] 194,800) 69,446||Ttaly*. ............ 1 03. 
UBS Mee cress wveleiw e's). eva» | 20,711] 166,931) °26,231||Japan*, ...c55... 0.6 784/1,058. 
Bulgaria*.......... 1936} 2,031 8,723| 5,093||Lithuania.......... 486). 3 
MORDOR Ce scle lea vive 5 1937| 42,702 22,039} 82,220||New Zealand*...,..|1939 23, 
(eC Es Oe 9 ‘ , > Norway* 2.26... 080s 
C 36 434 19,509} 10,208 21 
Czechoslovakia*..:.|1937]) 8,26 268,738} 79,919}| Poland aye attrae 266, 
enmark*,. 0.3.5... 939 1,486 52,014 x Rumania......... * 43,36 
PUIAREF Ec acse.s' 1936 424 20,857 | 15,070||Russia...........2. 142,000 
FRANCE... 0. ks 1937] 26,528] 627,473 |272,090||Sweden............ 1 1,729 
ermanyt.......... 1938} 38,107 |2,041,700 |545,306||Switzerland*........ 1938 13,269 
Great Britain......./1937] 20,080 /1,295,404 |355,832||U. of South Africa* .. 105,476 
Greece.) 0... 4.2. 1/1937] 1,799 29,502] 2,311]|/United States.......|1938 508}8 
1936} 2,232) 44,540] 15,310|| Yugoslavia......... 44,412 
1936] 5,727 92,846 | 24,710 


{includes Austria and Sudetenland. *State operated railways only. 
Note: Mileage figure for the United States represents total miles owned. 


Some Facts on Railways 


Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England 7 
World’s longest railway tunnel: Simplon tunnel, ; miles across the Nullarbor Plain, but not de 
length 12 miles 560 yards, Swiss Federal and} level. Next in order, probably, comes the 
Italian State Railway, Switzerland and Italy. and Machenna stretch of the Buenos Aires jj 
Longest railway. station platform: Sonepur, | Pacific Railway of Argentina, which is 
B. & N. W. R., India, 2,415 feet. straight for 205 miles and level also. In Eng 
Highest altitude on world’s railways: Height | there is no longer straight than 18 miles of 
above datum, 15,817 feet, location of summit, | line between Selby .and Hull, London & M 
Montt, Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway. Eastern Railway. The longest stretch of* 
The world’s record for the longest stretch of | without a curve in the United States is tht 
straight railway belongs to the Transcontinental | miles on the Seaboard Airline Railway 
_ Railway, Australia, which is dead straight for 328! Wilmington and Hamlet, North Carolina, 


yy 


Industry 


All industries, aoe Viva: ste 


Motor vehicles, bodies, parts....... 
Steel works and rolling Pals Bs Sis Phare 
Cétton broad woven goods......... 
‘Sawmills. veneer mills............. 
Footwear (except rubber).......... 
Bread and other bakery products 
(except biscuit, crackers, pretzels) 
- Woolen and worsted manufactures. . 
’ Meat packing, wholesale........... 
Sat and oF epee mills. 
fruits, vegetables... 
Pere riil-traksnod Pelt eRe word 
Newspapers: publishing, printing... 
General commercial Gob). printing. . 
Bee wechold furniture except uphol- 
gs See eS Oe ee ae ee 
Men’s, boys’ sults, coats, overcoats . 
Petroleum refining 


“Generating, distributing, 
aratus N. E. C.. 


Paperboard con nina eg N. E. C.. 
osiery—seamless............-.+- 
“Machineshop rodiicis, N. E. C. 


‘other N. E. C..... = 
‘Tires th inner tubes... 


ac products N. E. C.. 
misses’ dresses “(except 


SS ee ee 


ped and  air-oonaliton (excep 
a ‘Stamped and stamp)...... = 
Communication equipment. 
Tin cabs, other tinware N. E. 


“Tractors. . 


SHORRGING Hi Gs. 5-528 begs cosmelowe 
Mechanical power-transmission 
3 t 


iscuit, crackers, pretzels.:........ 
Brick and hollow structural tile. 
ouse dresses, uniforms, aprons .. 
‘Agricultural machinery (except 
FRCLOES) cststeis cen fia es ori 
mary smelting and refining oF 
non-ferrous acral 


1% 


‘ 


aa United States—Conans 0 of Manufactures -' 
~ MANUF ACTURES © 


ee : ‘Chief ‘American Manufactures 


5 


Source United States Bureau of the Census; N.E.C. designates not elsewhere classified: data are for 1939 


"397.537 
368,904 
312,249 
265,185 
218,028 


201,537 


35,477 


27,806 


10 


2,720, 561,158 
1,572,471,554 
431,023,433 
280,009,254 
388,439, 102 


567,443,736 


429'349 478] - 


2,226,539,039 
532,260,521 


192,033,727 


155,192,498 
329,609,119 
1,933,264,243 
114,741,279 


187,326,472 


141,491,964, 
368,635,583 
140,472;272 

78,971,925 
107,491,718 


112,543,601 
349,556,866 
284,628,004 
79,249,087 

- 122,875,377 


: 3 301,064 
170,735,600 


97,475,213 
280,890,489 


162,896,515 
60,772,244 


172,437,165 
150,462,662 


89,140,826 


74,951,560 
50,366,749 


64,783,482 
79,240,873 
819,158,390 
811,068,315 
27,033,202 
144/736, 646 


57,686,434 


1164, 565 


6,843,024,800|....., 

4,039,930,733| 1 
8691354285] 10. 
692,944'624| 13. 
734,673,111] 12 


1,211,395,278| 5 
68 713] . 


,311, 14) NS 

2,648,325,552 os 
933,015,664 8 
587,343,024] 16 
277,170,371) . 46 
898,225,000 9 


515,435,609] 21 
328,629,913] 36° 


536,612,780] 19 
2.461, 126,549 CS 


940,444] 62 


470,462,442) 23 


181,174,168; 68 


184,222,956] 67 
580,928,993] 17 


241,324,635] 25 


I 


160,754, 7 
264,525,200] 5L 


 64,935,922| 174 
297,761,813] 40 


329,728,052] 35 


223,427,130] 55 


154,475,928} 82 


284,669,659; 42 — 
278,645,540] 45 


178,397,976] 69 
1; 64 


158,816,863] 80 - 
170,291,472 73 


104,446/282| 124 


167,895,292) 77 


956,572,486] 7 
1;037,747,517 


"317,363 
226,851, 822 
154,394,787) 83 — 
102,591,313 wy 


141,765, 93) 87° 
649,943,088] 15 
125,578,189] 105 
168,381,877] _75 
105,600,643) 122 
aan ee 798| 43 


1,304] 63 
89! 820; 906) 167 


' Metal pore machinery “equipment 


Industry 


RRO CRW OR AR OLS 8298." 
Dru aan at pac (including drug 
MOINS). cusses ae oes lepee wes = 
Paints, weenie. lsognete wit 
Wood products N. E. C é 
Wire drawn from,purchased rods... 
Industrial machinery N. E. C.. 
Wire drawn from Pie ges rod: 
Industriai machinery N. 44 
Textile machinery ........ ae oelaees 
Stéam fittings. .... 2... eee eee eee 
Converted paper products, N. E.C.. 
Nonalcoholic beverages . 
Oven coke and coke-oven ‘byproducts 
Periodicals: LL eeme printing .... 
Women’s, children’s, infants’ under- 
wear of silk and rayon........... 
Hightino fixtures... 0. sect eee 
Electrical appliances...... Brat cie Taree 
Blast furnace products..:......--- 
pipet sora equipment and air com- 
RILONBOES seas chic ois in nn kts ae See 
Power mailers and associated aeoderes 
Boot, shoe cut stock and findings. . 
Corsets and allied garments. . 
Sheet-metal work not specifically 
classified 
Fertilizers . 
Knitted outerwear. iéxcept gloves) - . 
Mattresses and bedsprings..-...... 
Creamery butter. . 
Clocks, watches, and parts (except 
WESOHCASCS) Gog. css ce ses eee ee 
Automotive electrical equipment. .. 
Concrete products.........2.....- 
‘Photographic apparatus and mate- 
rials (except lemses)....-......-. 
Construction and similar maehinery 
(except mining, oil field, and tools) 
Aluminum roms (ineluding roll 


ORG EES we aene sisvcicut <(e pede <.h = b's 
Books: printing without poblshin- 
Ice, manufactured . 


Curtains, draperies, bedspreads 
Canned fish, mollusks . 
Ice cream and ices...... 
Insulated wire and cable 
Games, toys (except dolls and vehi- 


cles 
ere (including mineral) for 
UIT E Ba a ag aS a na 
Forgings, fron and steel. . 
Tools (except edge, machinery, files, 
Co ar ae 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal, linters. 
Fabricated plastic products, N. E. oh 
Batteries, storage, primary......... 
Internal-combustion engines......, 
Wiring devices and supplies........ 
Poultry dressing and packing - Bathe 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets not made 
PMWOMINS MING... i ee tee 
Cane sugar refining............... 
ome EeaRetbooks:, handbags, 
Rood products machinery . 
Partitions, shelving and Axtures.. 
Sporting, athletic goods N. 
Doap and wlycerin. .... ee 
Catone =i oe a ad ahr! 3 


Cc 

Cotton narrow faprics. 
Cotton thread 
Food preparations...... 
Fur coats and garments........... 
Oil field machinery, tools.......... 
PBSROUS MOMS is. cap ee ses 
Silk throwing and spinning........ 
Silverware one Ag WATS.) ccicu 5 
Cordage and t 
Textile bags, not foods in textile mills 
Office furniture. . 

age es, other meat products, “not 

le in packing establishment. . 

Jewelry (precious metal 


's) 
Women’s, children's, infants’ under 5 


wear of cotton and fiannelette. 
Wood preserving........0,.... 
Ce bags, except made in paper 


Vitreous enameled products........ 
Costume jewelry and novelties... 
Children’s, infants’, dresses made in 
inside factories, jobbers engaging 
DBMEPACUOIS |... vse veto ee Af ys 
Housefurnishings (except curtains, 
draperies and be reads) Re isiete ANS 


No. 


estab./ave. no.) Rank 


17,953 
17,878 


17,495 
17,363 


17,271 
17,259 


15,401 
15.372 


14,331 
14,133 


14,048 
pe 


13,624 


11,776 


11,443 
11,358 


57,632,808 
59,021,250 
59,850,505 
58,081,360 
463,719,471} 10 
54,203,943 
70,654,747| 85 
90,477,474 
40,104,739 
70,981,079) 84 
128,629,745 
57,747,632 
60,941,584 

418,751,847]. 13 
35,204,008} 151 
42,040,931 
65,684,650} 91 
» 42,556,269 
63,376,072] 96 


106,993,222 


26,010,218 


34,749,908 
47,368,496 


40,021,588 

146,244,138] 46 
70,124,571] 86 
24,909,824 


302,640,178) 19 
51,973,575 


27,355,354 


4,619,400] 59+ 


38,748,757 
292,917,795 


32,877,638 
31,949,526] 165 


30,506,708 
26,689,795 
161.002,676] 40 
23,321,980 
aan 34/330 


197, 751,912] 61 
1,304,546 
ar 861,794 


22,569,905 


165,045,149) 37 
34,596,938 


- 21,944,368 
77,477,264) 82 


53,964,442 
12,473,349 
a 5 


3 
20,348) 180 
13,829, 607 

24,834,866 
_ 43,972,843 


202:015,136 

90,627,640 
124,581,725 
145,696,194 
550,802,313 


134,940,777 


137,341,231 
185,684,328 

97,641,147 
113,114,633 
492/221,462 

84,846,136 
109,761,620 
130,393,396 
133,899,429 
140,137,586 


169,819,269 
87,625,220 
8 869 


2,806,865 
102,389,012 
87,686,088 
130, 166,312 
98,975,454 


401,880,238 
104,883,196 


75,290,333) 
a :476,253 


138,318, 081 


Bre teetts 


* o 


208,048,345 
71,418,667 


37,184,478 
106,295, Ke 


46,742,013) 


67.521,325)° 174 


Ave. no./ Rank Dollars 


Rank 


Wage earners /Cost of mater., etc.) Value of products \ 


Dollars Rank 


soe 85} 10,410} 172 | | 
10/388] 174 


10,363) 175 
10,252) 176 
10,012! 177 


There were no censuses since 4939 because of the war. 


MANUFACTURES BY STATES, 1939 


Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 
Earners Year Materials Products 
116,800 $92,018,670 $327,287,079 $574,670,690 
6,09 162,6 488, 97,529,481 
36,256 24,577,234 92,776,835 166, 984 
275,477 365,110,474 1,654,318,758 2,796, 1221903 . 
23,719 28,391,933 130,386,505 12283 1642; 666 
233,525 276,274,243 537,399,081 as. tele 615, Ce 
20,392 21.959,627 ,570,473 
4 7,877 $11,772.280 $35, 558,454 379. aoe" 299, 
52,732 37,823,204 123,522,671 241,538, 1534. 
159,970 108,078,264 394) 076, ‘490 
10,877 12,754,127 58,704,943 
596,560 750,239,085 2,593, 215, 612 
277,468 345,474,473 1,257,438,203 
65,314 73, 119 473'612,925 
31,614 36,938, 032 345, ,036 
62,794 61,902/354 293,629,345 
71,218 55,083,540 357,555,931 
75,656 68,432,700 192,935,181 
141,643 156,782,654 601,253, 
459,877 500,197,872 1,267,375,848 
523,071 790,740,567 2,550,346, 
> 96,886,925 535,143,118 
46,359 27,437,088 101,474,875 
178,534 190,735,851 800,094,538 
> 12,148,428 112,094,844 
18,798 20,609,975 204, ‘418, 572 
1,103 1 972 "872,84 
781 52,735,240 132,208,206 
433,523 521,568,632 1,901,925,965 
3,334 . 2,99. R 877 
957,853 1,163,806,520 3,783,904, 755 
270,042 9,158,957 874,940,925 
2,80 2,901,231 33,099,249 
598,392 12,676,444 2,459,191,656 
8,11 30,465,185 209,050,080 
63,619 85,546 193,199,692 
858,307 1,003,347,730 2,980,948,116 
106,275 406,950 78, F 
126,983 86,616,242 227,666,244 
53 6,035,524 61,216,830 
* 131,874 109, 661,769 407,745,923 
5,376 126,997 128/138,702 1,075,763,628 
56 11,55. ,967,762 i 364 
it 21,759 21,232,355 51,213,722 
nia 0 133,898 115,543,319 609,334,507 
gshington 9 90, 118,321,636 349,993,230 
74,989 88, 43, 227,061,641 
in 200,897 251,947,973 917,868,435 1, 604, 506,797 : 
‘ ‘ eee 309 3,484 4, 755,511 29,790,970 45, 416,815 5 813 
eotal:s. ccc. ve.) 184,230 7,886,567 9,089,940,916 32,160,106,681 56,843,024,800__ p 
1 ‘MANUFACTURES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1939 ’ 
re Estab’- |_ Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 
ores. ba, Area ments |Earners ear Material aie 
: ‘ No. * Doll AN): 
, United States. ES podic ¢ siaia, wie Ce Fe sie of LOS: 230 7, 886, 567 9, 089, 940, 916) 32, 160, Oe, 681/56, Pre 024,800 .¥ 
Industrial areas, total..........-.-+ 98,377 4,311, "567| 5,552,128,050 18,656, "916,279 33,575,754,731 
Y. Git: Newark, Jersey City area.. 33,385| 849,608] 1,042,681,700| 3,887,580,270) 6,948, 444,631 
oi i aos eae Ke, ee y SG Gone ie F 483,593] 640,533,131 2'367,826,185 4'277,815, 582 
LB ea aus oat 6,082] 321,725] 387,115,110) 1,252,248,479 2,292,960,250° 
(eos Seber poee aetna a i 311.332| 511,909,475| 1,650,125,393] 2,719,210,429 
eceranm ee wn dere ® Greene y waeiete 5,673| 237,496] 264,495,570) 764,643,460) 1, 5,482, 46: 
SE aN eit nok SEG» alstp nis isiviee 2/110] 191,903] 271,080,178] 858,173,578} 1, 1,398, 
2'036| 153,013} 146,084,673] 348,806,053 663,917,458 
AGI RE E et aE SO pene eee rg 200,153,593 PR ree Le ee 
idgeport, ae eh Waterb area... - , 993, 7869, 100%, 
PUIS ATER sh. ccs oa vei it Ve 2,787| 126,831] 152,939,450 23,079,603] 1,086,595,741 
ue evra@e-oy bs 5,594| 126,391] 166,630,467] “ 706,906,90 1,219,433,652 
Ws Fe atgiain o aie oie wioidiptd nie stascle(e 2'032| 105,737] 126,981,059] 515,298,580 967, 
gieeie-elata 1,936 "414| 137,897,194] ‘ 392,224,02 753,680,088 
Rae iiarers Me. a\s.c:atulelelaloisiavale sles 1/470| 91,328] 127,122,954 510,883,150 220,863 
1.772] 87,384] 112,224,524} 386,912, 580] 702,620,018 
ojo steyrinibess 1,119 1373 88,890, 26: ee 359/338] 376,837,735 
441] 76,374) 110,964,281 0,156, 160,636,411 | 
Aedogch 7| 72,826| 107,944,195) 402,716,763 629,223,979 
671| 62,245 80,424,117} 121,947,975) 326,666,843 
62 i 58,666,927| 138,871,123] 280,591,946 
3) 61,331 70,961,252} 137,231,763 5,900,0 
1,744 608 62,458,329}. 278,751,056} 480,271,715 
pe Cae 40,612 41,696,675 70,786; 54.764,6' 
818] 38,838 48'139,113] 155,359,006 294,511,708 
1,047] ~38,378 47,811,019] 335, '305,534) 483,770,597 
z © 36,853 50,708,151) 178, 7018,521| 302,226, 
€ 36,446 44'297,532| 101,600,175) 211,697, is 
_ 579] 36,368 46, 162,848} 118, "504,177 5,199,246 
5791 31,452 "127,023 66,821,221} 132, $922, 325. 


84,951,372 
19.836,348 


58,509,926 


. 14,209,313 
26,454,765) 


396,017| 98 
228 55.785.016| 191. 
107 | 147,465,585] 85 
261 44'954°653| 220 
192 4918864061 203 ° 


74 | 134, 


PO ae 


Se tas * > ee’ 


3822) >) United States—Railway Statistics — 


American Railway Statistics 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


Mile- Loco- {| Fre’ht | Pass. Railway ; 
Year age Miles |mo’es| Cars |Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- Employee 
Owned! Built jin Ser.| in Ser, | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ages 
Miles | No. No. No. No. liars } 
314| 56,732|2,184,690] 50,598] 480, 717,777\1, 290. 073; 365}1, ose, 285]|1,535,066, 
122| 54,228/2,072,632| 47,677 434'847,907 1/322° oR "572| '990,839|1, *424'391.66 
33| 51.423|1.973,247| 44,884] 452,175,619)1,440,433,567|1,027, 426/1, "541 ‘312,99 
25| 49,541)1,867,381 "426| 448°059,317| 1,502,590, 185 1,013,654|1,666,228,7 
8| 48'009]1,790,043| 41,390] 492,493,214|1,805,766,847 |1,086,405 1,873,819,34 
149] 47,555/1,776,428| 40,949 499,687,875 1,928/444'492|1,136,912/2, °013,676,6i 
35] 46,544/1,731,096| 39,931) 454,507,540/1.482. 504, 121 958, 280/1,771,082, 
1| 45,172/1,680,519] 38,977) 454,031, "928 1,729,537, '305|1,006,711/1 *889/129, 
19} 44,333/1,684,171] 38,308 456, Oss! oon 1, '947) 478,587/1,045, '738|1,990,630,89 
22| 44,375|1,732,673| 38,334 488,667,994|2, "404, 801/172|1,159,025 2" 360,369,218 
38| 44,671/1,773,735| 38,446] 672,419, 799 2, 946,469,672|1.290.818|2, 966,061,9 
34| 45,406/1,784,472| 38,331] . 887,675,000/3, 157,563,000|1,375,000/3, 556,189, @ 
46| 46,305/1,797,012) 38,217! 915,718,000 3,156, 484,000!1, "434, 000/3,897,755,0x 
Railway Passenger and Freight Data 
Miles |Revy.| Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casualtie 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r. | Rev.| Traveled | Traveled 
Year Reyenue Revenue by Pas.| per jaten| by Pass. |by Freight 
Passeng’s|Mile| Pas. |Mile rains Trains |Kill’d| Inj 
Dollars Dollars Thousands| Cts-_| Miles | Cts. Miles Miles | No. Now 
1932...| 3877,511,204|2,485,475,107| 16,997,426) 2.22) 35.36] 1.06)419,087 “O87 368,658,048) 4.747 Py 
1933. ..| 329,816,306|2.528,968.226| 16.368,043| 2.02| 37.64| 1.01 380,434'894| 368,665,908} 5,019] 27,4 
1934...| 346,870,291|2,671,900,556| 18,068,635) 1.92] 39.96) 0.99) 381,610, 397,149,702} 4,879] 28,€ 
1935.. 358/423'361|2,831,139,271| 18,509,497] 1.94] 41.31] 1.00|385,874,136/403,851,169| 5,107) 28, 
1936. . 413/189,186|3.356,631,227| 22.459,781| 1.84] 45.60| 0.98/409,071,812/496,267,819| 5,398) 34,7 
19875... 3, 407 |3,428,420,638) 24, 695,214| 1.80) 49.42) 0.94/420;818,671|512,200,236| 5,350] 36,68 
1938..:| 406,406,349|2,900,676,475| 21,656,918] 1.88] 47.65| 0.99 398,145,009 431,389,779| 4,499| 27,8 
1939...| 417,716,429/3,297,059,339 22'712/941 1.84| 50.02] 0.98/395,127,242|461, *026,269 4,362) 28,2 
1940... 417'955,185 3,584,201,061| 23,815,598) 1.75] 52,22) 0.95|395,410,187 491, ey 907} 4,612] 29,5: 
194 515,851,237|4,509,760,088| 29,406,250) 1.75) 60.18) 0.94/404,435,236|577,1 44'176 5,086} 37,& 
ras . .{1,030,485,574|6,026,415,903| 53,747,029] 1.92) 79.93] 0.94\431,000,999/676,246,978| 5,233] 48,1 
1943. 1,655,814,000|6,865,754,000| 87,924,994! 1.88} 99.05| 0.94/466,749,000|710,497,000| 4,942] 60,é 
1944. =I: 793,322,000!7,087,033,000! 95,622,501) 1.88)104.46! 0. 961479, 457,000|708,241,000) 4,781] 61 
Grade Crossing Accidents on Railways | 


1,554|1,680/1,786 }1,875)1,517| 1,398) 1,808/1,931/1,970/1,732 
Injured|6,666)6, sa 5,517|4,657|3,989|3, eel }300|4,658 |4,930/5; 136} 4,018 018/3.999|4, 632) 4°885|4,616|4,217 i 


Total . |9,23419, 289) 7,545| 5,66815,51415,20815,85416, 6,338 6, 6,716 7,011 011/5, 5,535 5,397 7 816!6,58615,949 6, q 
Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,378 persons in 1943. ;! 


1928 Ad 1930) 1931| 1932) 1933 


1934) 1935) 1936 = 1938) 1939) 1940) 1941) 1942) 1943 18 
Killed. 2,568 568) 2,485) 2,028/1,011)1,525)1,511 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 


Total Net Railway Ra 
Year Operating | Operating | } Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. E: 
Revenues Expenses Accruals _-ancome Income | Declared Oper. | 

. E Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars 
Ae eine» ib. s,° 8,168,537,310|2,441,814,224) 279,263,082] 325, 331 654/121, 629.6 641 150, 77 2 i 
jh aoe 3,138, 185,942/2,285,217,647| 253,522,014 477,326,360 26,542/939 15 790,118 H 
TOGR OTe rates. 3,316,860,991)/2,479,997,003] 243,646,495} 465,896,456] 23,282,241/211,766,55 2 
pe a 3,499, 125,784 2,630,177,160) 240, 759,909| 505.414'828 52,177,010] 202,568,162 as 
SO rae fei yim = 4,108,658, 979 2,973,366,047| 324,858'054| 675, 599.950 221,590, Bes a :732,609] t 
AO ial ox dleln.s'« 4,226,325,382)3,165,154,017| 331,013,074 597,840,678] 146,351; 227,569,358] ' } 
Readies she 3,616,071 2,762,680,732) 346,235,674] 376, 864,908 re es tt iz 136: 269, io ) 
A ae 4,050,047, 246|2,959,437,971| 361,616,822 595, 960,535] 141, 134,243]1 9'412'196 7 
BO40, i. co es 4,354,712,093|3,131,597,647| . 402,953,404 10,553,986 343" 147,559 218" 521,597 
1 5,413,971,950|3,709,921,234] 555,969,598 1,009; Ber 8a0 557,672,057 239:437'696 : 
Li! Sa ae 7,547,826, 101 4,653,704,515 1,211,775,009/|1,499,364,442/ 992,843, 140/254,088,202 66 j 
1 9,138,419,000|5,714,804,000]1,862,940,000/1,370,568,000|946, 150,000|263,919,000 62.54 | 
1944,....... 9,524,628,00016,345,035,00011, 861,652,000] 1,113,153,000| 733,461,000 eee. 248,000 66.620 


Full-face net income figures, 1932 and 1938, indicate deficits. 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and ‘games 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


Investment | Common Preferred Funded Tot, 't 
Yr.}In Road and Stock Stock Debt be ie ties e Gauenees Stock. Pats 
re Outstand. | Outstand. Sones: sees —— Prag 2s 

Dol Dollars Dollars are 
1932] 26,086, Oo0, 995/8,066,630,991\2,047,545,714(14, 720, 7 556| 24, 836, 
1933]25,901,961,773|8,056,676,584|2,041'942'386 14'623;949'641 24.s80.sh4.201 i ais, oy 39413 3 28 33 21 
HotlbsSooS0eles aun aso |2 O50 o15 40] 4 1 OO sab SOR Rea Trelis aot apa 
1086 25,482 388.9021" °909'835168 Ose i 4,223,572, 728] 24,246,868,665| 18,342,297 
1937]25,636,081,713 iy 063,946,728 


: ‘ 
42,000,000]1,936,000,000) 12'371/090;000|22'149,000,000 16, b00'0 
,790,000,00012,023,000,090111 ,880,000,000121' 693° 000,000!16 38 “000/000 B503'37, 


: Operations; Express Service; Credit Sales 

Motor Bus 
_ Source: Bus Transportation 

INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


Operations 


Revenue Bus- Revenue ~ 
_|Passen-|BusCom-| Buses Miles Passen-|Bus Com- Buses Miles 
gers in panies Owned gers in panies Owned Oper- 
Year ated) 
: ' (000) (000) - 0 
tO 2,308 18,000 893,658 1943. ...|~- 953,000 3,500 28,504 He 
£1. 6, _. 2,200 18,420 892°955||1944_ || "|1,083'980, —2'600 38/000 1523/00 
2 617,000) ‘@ 2,637 22,710 |1,492,000!/1945(Bst)| 1,092,000 2,645 31,250 |1,560,000 
. CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 
4... .)1,809,300 805 17,580 587,600))1940.. . . |3,820,570 750 33,55) 1 3 
35... .|2,084,100 800 19,250 | 690,600]/1941. ; |. |4'544/012 900 37/835 [09°58 
6. . . .|2,571,000 815 22,01 750,000/|1942: |: . |6,500,600 900 44,111 {1,453,000 
17... .|2,737,000 730 24,500 811,200 “hy a i 377,000 800 45,610 /|1,425,000 
8... .|3,184,500 746 29,200 982,800/|/1944 . 8,60. 08, 920 1,270 48,525 |1,630,000 — 
9... .|3,373,000 736 30,335 980,476 1945(Est) 8, 650,000 Le ‘311 50,625 11,605,000 
REVENUE PASSENGERS 
z Total in Sightseeing 
Year City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter Total 
: Suburban ; Service Hire Cos. 
BERET S.51ain te Riolalelal« Kis 'ke 4,544,012,000 376,833,000 | 4,920,845,000 2.931,000 
A oe ee 6,500,600,000 617,000,000 7,117,600,000 2,000,000 
Bieask opsrs > che atic se s'p 7,377 ,000,000 953,000,000 8,330,009,000 25,000,000 
SBR SS 8,608,920,000 | 1,083,980,000 | 9,692,900,000 60,000,000 
a) 8 eS ae 8,650,000,000 | 1,092,000,000 {| 9,742,000,000 30,000,000 


Source: Railway 


Express service in the United States began 
ration (1838) and is a recognized medium of 
ted shipping on the passenger trains and 
nes coordinated through the Railway Express 
acy into a nation- wide system, with 23,000 


e 16,000 motor trucks, one of the largest 
under commercial management, are used in 
g collection and delivery of express 
nents. The Express Agency operates on a 
al “mnileage ‘of 287,761 which includes 195,538 on 
i eet Bp nee: 


- 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Express Agency 


Air Express service was started on a commercial ; 


basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company 
contracted with existing airlines to carry express 
on regular flights. 

More than ri 000 shipments were handled during 
the first four months, while in the first full year 


ed an 3.000 ee ov remit aa he of operation 17,000 shipments were flown, 

rom point to point, in most cases p 

“up at points of origin and delivery Bt desti- a ate eats want feEibment 

areic carried is shown in the following 1939 ; 870,808 5,850, 39 8 6.72 

No. of Shipments Handled | 1941 1,306,62 11,240,204 8.60 

148,855,809 1942 1,405,320 21,704,323 15.4 
160,777,326 1943 1,543,729 30,713.062 19.9 
172,615,839 1944 1,773,823 34,276,834 19.3 
165,024,682 1946 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.7 : 
Mette rt: Air Express is flown in all regularly-scheduled — 
2 passenger flights of domestic airlines of the United 
209,181,380 


States and through connections with International 
Airline Routes to Canada, Mexico, 
South America, the West Indies and Alaska, Fol- 


lowing the end of World War II, service was Te- 


sumed to Europe, the Pacific and the Far East. 
Domestic planes fly a daily average of 350,000 miles 
over 61,000 miles of air routes. 


383° 


Central and — 


Credit Sales in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are as for 1939 


Maine...... 
8 ese 5 
Mass 


Michigan. tb 
9)| Minnesota. . 


ise 


i 5 
Wisconsin... 
|Wyoming... 


Total 


68,038 


770.084 125,404,887 13.456,193 


ye 


‘ee 


384, World raeasien Wood Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Produ 
World Sugar (Raw) Production 


: f Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
pines Pee nciaae Gane and Beet Sugar in Short Tons) - 


fetes os 
merica, 
Central Africa | Oceania 
Year | Europe Asia eee } Cane. 
and West 
Indies 


784,000| 19,521,000] 9,982,000}29, 563.3 


Total Total 
Beet 


Aver. 

1930-34] 8,487,000] 9,412,000; 7,672,000 
‘150, 25 1,036,000] 22,494,000] 11,806,000|34, 300 

ian See eity 19°370'000 §°94,000 880,000|20,762,000| 9,492,000/30,254. 


7,615,000] 8,97 ,042, ,502, 3245, ; 2544 
‘471, '083, 216, 647,000/21.916,000| 8,604,000|30,520 
b952'000 7953'000 8,824,000] 2,682, '000| + 813,000/20;087,000| 8,156,000 28,2484 
1945*. |! 5'843'000! 7'322'000'10,249,000! 2'646,000' 997.000] _760,000'20,513,000! _7,304,000'27, 
z : 
io yeaa SUGAR (RAW) PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
(In 1,000 short tons, figures in parentheses are estimates) 


Average Average 
Country 1930-1934 | 1935-1939 bh 


entan mo Sener 
One 


Taiwan (Furmosa)........... 
Philippines: 5. . .)-...f....- 
United States (beet)......... 
United States (cane)......... 


i 
arn SS 


zg 
900 
OL SOR eae 
Puerto Rico...---.- re 
[LE he Cee ee 1: 
Dominican Republic = 
een OC 
gen 
Brazil. . ey 
Peru: 2 7 54 
Union of South Africa... .. a 
Australia 70 


* Preliminary ** Data for India are in terms of gur, a low grade brown sugar. ’ | 

United States imported 4,872,997 short tons, raw value, of sugar in 1945. Imports in 1944 tot 
5,533.259 tons. The 1945 imports supplemented domestic production of 404,852 tons of cane su F 
1,043,034 tons of beet sugar. 


Wood Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Production 


Source; Production and consumption data for 1944 and for the first nine months of 1945 compiled Dy 
Bureau of the Census from reports received by the War Production Board. Data for the last t 
months of 1945 collected and compiled by the ‘Bureau of the Census. : 

(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Consumption in P: 

Production and Paperboard | 
Manufacture 

Grade of Pulp 


1945 1944 1945 
Peer ANGRY HOCMEK 3 cf aieN at be bees alth SoaRh Ob abe 10,167,200) 10,108,443 10,825,412). 
PROPER IEGOL se 5. aE. 8). ls Se RE Gh SU Fe. S 2,359,731 9 2 108 
Bleached 


RU ROMORIERAL BEDE SG. sce vis iot eveliclee «te gine OEh 815, 
PBIPONGUOOEOtAN. WAT osc 5 oc OR oe A Oe cee ek. 4,471,875 
1 0 SS EE ae en es eam nr aa, 0 ame ; 
PPAR OUOR Fi... es edie eh abe ly meee ds cas 148,540 
RUMENCR CON AN cri a tied vn es pe 4 ROL SH 3,618,231 
(fot eh URS 429,7 
Groundwood.,, . iy Sos eter ara 1,696,184 10) 
‘Defibrated, exploded, asplund fiber, etc... ...... 690,675 i 684,323 
Semichemical, screenings, damaged’ and ail other. . ||” 518,978| 459,300 532,859 


The chief producing states in 1945 (tons of 2,000 pounds)—-Washington, 1,265,436; Maine, T0 Vit 
Louisiana, 949,221; Wisconsin, .875,408; Florida, 689,364; New York, 497,314; Mississippi, 477,199. . 
PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: PRODUCTION, BY MAJOR USES : 

(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Grade of Paper gnd Grade of Paper and 


‘Paperboard and 1945 1944 Paperboard and 
Major Use Major Use 
AIP Oradesics oo. jee ee 17,370,965| 17,182,804|| All other paper, total. 
Printing and fine papers, total} 3,863,310 3'724/003 ies 
Wewsprint, ......¢..¢... 725,475 720,752 
Groundwood printing and 
specialty paper........ 636,026 593,094 
Book paper)... .....20.. 1,492,566| 1,435,785 
5 Fine pee SAREE AG 1,009,243}: 974,372 
oarse and industrial papers, total 7,121,996 
RAL it ae ee thee Sy 2,729,872| 2,649,554 4'131°107 
Coarse wrapping, bag, and 2,269,802 


converting paper (in- 
, cludes shipping sack 


DR PED) ya ots scoih 2,408,182] 2,314,031 COUR Dae Cea gre r ha 
Special’ industria paper} |’ une art Bal 
and paperboard....... 238,047 245,416|| Paperboard. ea taice 
Absorbent paper........ 88,643 90,107] Classified a ey: 598,572. 


The chief producing states in 1945 (tons of 2,000 pounds)—New York, 1,542,114; Wiscons: 
Michigan, 1,228,445; Ohio, 1,205,799; Pennsylvania, 1,098,581: Louisiana, 1,097,137; ame 


te 7 . - 


af | Facts—Rubber, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon, Electricity Production 385 
World Production of Rubber 


> Source: United States Department of Commerce 

Pati —ootMwan=| ae Toate fl re Mek 
| exi- 

t. | Middle |Ama-| can yr. | Midd aie ; 
ea East Gua- |Africal Total || Gat | “tact” | “zon | Gaua- [Africa] Total 
Valley! yule 


Long 
tons 
872,413 
, 138/308 
: 3,072 ; -.| 864,098 2,485 _ 889,438 
fo eseeem 1 88850] TERET] BRS] IESE ASG 
8003) "" 888] _3'921 a ay Bre oh 
World Production (Shipments) of Rubber 1941 
‘These figures are approximate, as 50% of the’ Far East Area is on an estimated basis. 
. Long Long 
tons tons 
NS Kl Pe aia en BITES TS SE os poe oo 1,478,537 || Liberia 8,371 
jatin America, except Mexican guayule. | /} ’ 20,491|| Africa, except Liber fas ud chee nde ; 
er enctice, pxt ope. — gu Ay acta Boss ica, except Liberia... iu. .ci 5. SU tees 8,570. 


1727,150 long tons estimated. 


Estimated Shipments of Natural oes ret Guayule from Unoccupied Producing Areas 
) In long tons) 
The data for 1942-45 is not complete. It includes only such areas as were accessible to the 
mited- Nations. 


Latin | Latin 
Ameri-| Liberia| Other Far Total Ameri-| Liberia| Other Far Total 
ca Africa East ca Africa East 


222. 31,378 | 12,670 | 17,918 |119,794 {181,760 ||1944.| 46,711 | 18,053 36,867 | 120;726 |222,357 
943.| 38'836 | 15,200 | 31.035 |118,289 |203,360 ||1945.| 144,683 | 19,947 | 33,516 |112,128 210,274 


. WIncomplete, no doubt 5,000 to 6,000 tons short. 


a Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Rayon: Production 
| ’ United States and World Total 
‘Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cot- | la Soie, 1935 to 1944 from Rayon Organon, Decem- 


mm and wool from reports of the United States | ber 1945 issue—Rayon from Rayon Organon, pub- 
ept. of Agriculture—Silk, 1920-30 Statistique de lication of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


; ; Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
‘Year | United | United United 
: States World j States World World States World — 
y s 
| | Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
| bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
13.4 21.4 293.8 2.960 46.0 10.1 33.1 
16.1 28.2 300.0 3.360 89.7 51.1 185.3 
13,9 26.2 414.0 3.700 105.9 127.7 457.6 
10.6 26.8 427.5 3.620 121.0 262.2 1,067.2 
12.4 31.4 419.1 3.720 119.0 289.9 1,320.4 
18.9 38.6 - 423.7 3.800 121.0 340.8 ,826.1 
IES 29.1 425.7 3.920 123.0 287.5 1,907.5 
11.8 28.9 428 .2 4.120 123.0 379.9 2,296.4 
12.6 ae 436.6 4,210 127.0 471.2 2,475.8 
10.7 27. 456.4 4.240 115.0 573.2 2,834.5 
12.8 27.0 459.1 4.150 80.0 632.6 2,680.0 
11.4 25.4 449.6 4.180 50.0 663.1 2,572.6 
12.2 24.3 418.1 3.950 30.0 724.0 2,082.1 
foes. 9.0 21.2 387.0 B7HO + ND. b alecsin 792.0 1,529.9 


‘includes sfaple fiber from-1930 to date. 
Upsets Chaar ty nd at. 
Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The’ Federal Power Commission 


Electric Energy Produced Fue! Consumed in the Year 
Calendar - Fo a i a fa 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 


1,000 1,900 | 1,000 Short | 42 Gal |" 4.000 
? i . DTS, ons is Suis 
2 5081 % 10,264,000] 46,526,000 


77888 635.985] 42,910,000] _9,263,000}120,297,000 
Ey ahs aes 5 3 11,393,000] 125,239.00! 


44'489,18 : 143, 
3 127 426 1,119,587} 40,212,000 13,077,000] 170,688,000 
Se bseG201 205 6'941| 1,307,478] 46,223,000] 17,423,000 191,131,000 


3 ,006, , 
4958097 95,674,653| 1,557,285 Paeaey 16,772,000] 183,157,000 


Bee iod bapacity (kilowatts) of electric utility generating plants as of December 31, 1945, was: 


: 6,609; internal combustion, 1,078,286; total, 50,102,442. 
of Bee ote serra ee ror electric railroad and railway plants are no longer included in the 


eginning 
re ei Hity: fotale: ‘trial production of electrig, energy for 1945 show 
€ mary data on combined lity and industrial P Boron a08 kilo Patts 


bel 
ecti 


mina: a 
¢ <hours and total capacity o: e 
% FT Tt Oe Eat the Jarger privately owned utilitier totaled $3,170,469,000 for 1945. 


' vedt, Corn, Oats Suppl 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oat 
. - Source: Chicago Board of Trade — 

Wheat (1,000 bushels)- Corn (1,000 bushels) _ 


} Larg- (Small- |Larg-| - |\Small-|/ 
| Date] est Date | est Date | est | Date | est 


44,282 July 23.10 082 . 19/14,456.Nov. 2 
‘eb. 20/41,246 Sept. 
| 16:10'829 Sept. 
| 25,2 . 12'35,287/Nov. 
28'104,475 ) 15/24;745 Aug. 
y 29 22'497|'Jan, _5/39,875. Nov. 2) 
. |28173/573 June 22 85,098 . 281631064 June 8 ‘ 
118231318 May 17116,892 | 564,086 Sept. 20 34, 5 12,112July 
|17221/740 June 20183,587| May 16/60,552Sept. ; . 7 10/889 July 
2200.645 Dec. 25 118,233 . 1346,762Aug. 14 5, ; 16,918 May 
44. (Jan, | 1117,291 June 24 77,524 ” 26 21/304 Oct. : 17,255 Apr. 
"Sept. 22143/662 May 26 52.847 .._ 3120,678 Sept. 3,391/] Oct. 45,741-Apr. 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn 
Low High 
IMonth| Dols | Dols. 
0....,|Nov. 1.2914 
1915... ./|Aug. 1.68 
1920 Me Nov. 3.50 
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. 1Jan., Feb., March, April and May. 2July and August. ‘January and February. 4March, April { 
‘May. SMay, November and December. ‘SJuly and September. ‘November and December. Jan ah 


and May. - 
3 HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


Rye—(1910) Aug. 72; Jan., Feb. and Dec. 82. (1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. (1916) Feb. 90; Nov 5 

(1917) Jan. 138; June 245. (1918) Dec. 154; March 295. (1919) Feb. isa Dec. 182, (1920) i. 

tis46} pegprt Sie) a eal) mut Pee oe Nov. 45; Jan. 10134. (1935) Aug. 4714; Oct. 6 
14; Apri Ly eb. 4730; Dec, 74. (1942) Oct. 65; Feb. 8742. (19 

Nov. 12214. (1944) July 11044; May 12344. (1945) April 133; Novy. 185. aie es j 
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Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 
Source—United States Department of Agriculture ; 


Alfalfa 


Calves 
(veal) 
Lambs 
Wool 
(milk) 
Horses 
Seed 


Cattle 
(beef) 
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a i -18]12:90! 40.0) 104. -6| 18.6 
11.80'13.60\ 6.36113.00! 40.1/115.01 56.3118.80 


¥ ; 

: - The figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves : ' 

- per head for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton ter coltomacen ied Dé 
bushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat ana scorns im | 


Year Jan. 15 = 
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| Oats 
| Barley 
pota- 
toes 
Hay) 
| Cotton 
| Butter 
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126.2] 107.0 
85.7] .97.3 
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--- -89\ 3.53!15.70! 22.36) 4 
The figures represenfacents per bushel for oats, barl ; y ae = 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and a ‘ or iley, tye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweetpo’ 
chickens: cents per dozen for eggs. Peles; dollars per ton for hay; cents ‘per Ib. for cotton, bu 
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United States—Public and Private Debts 387 


-. FINANCE, WEALTH, DEBT, TAXATION 
4 Net Debt in the United Bistins by Years 


Source: United States Treasury Department and United States Department of Commerce 
OUTSTANDING NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT [Billions of Dollars]1 


F Public Private 


Calen- : a ao 
dar | Public Red. <) SSaee iS 2c Vood-tenm 76 
Year | private Gor, | iceal Urban 

 end- total | Total and ears Total Farm real Cor- Non- 

ing Fed. pe Total Cor- | mort- | estate | por- G0r- 

agenc. | ment Porate | gages | mort- | ate / POF 
page? ate 
81.4 5.6 a 2 ‘4.4 | 75.8 43.5 29.1 5.8 8.6 ie} 
93.7| 12-0 7.3 4.7 | 81.7 45.7 | 29.7 6.5 9.5 380 
112.7 25.9 20.9 5.0 | 86.8 47.2 30.2 T34 9.9 39.6 
127.2! 30.7 25.5 5.2 | 96.5 49.8 31.0 8.4 10.4 46.7 
134.5) 29.4 23.5 5.9 [105.1 54.9 32.6 10.2 12.1 50.2 
134.7; 29.4 22.9 6.5 |105.3 57.7 33.8 10.7 13.2 47.6 
138.6) 30.1 22.4 7.7 (108.5 59.7 34.4 10.8 14.5 48.8 
145.0} 29.6 21.4 8.2 |115.4 63.7 36.2 10.7 16.8 51.7 
151.4) 29.4 20.4 9.0 {122.0 67.5 38.5 9:9 19.1 54.5 
160.7} 29.5 19.5 10.0 |131.2 71.3 39.7 9.7 2139 59.9 
166 7| 28.9 18.2 10.7 {137.8 76.1 41.7 ys 24.7 61.7 
174.9) 28.6 ily aT 11.5 j146 3 81.8 44.4 9.8 27.6 64.5 
183.4} 28.6 16.3 12.3 {154.8 86.4 46.1 9.8 30.5 68.4 
187.7]. 28.3 15.1 13.2 |159.4 89.0 47.3 9.6 32.1 41.6 28.8 
187.4! 28.9 14.8 14.1 |158.5 93.6 51.1 9.4 33.1 38.2) 26.7% 
177.9} 32.0 16.5 15.5 |145.9 91.8 50.3 9-1 32.4 33.2 20.9 
169.3) 35.0 18.2 16.8 |134.3 88.2 49.2 8.5 30.5 30.8 15.3 
162.7} 37.4 20.5 16.9 eet 3 83.4 47.9 hey 27.8 29.1 12.8 
161.9} 39.0 23.0 16.1 }122.9 79.3 44.6 7.6 27.1 30.9 12.7 
164.0) 42.1 26.0 16.1 |121.9 77.2 43.6 7.4 26.2 31.2 13.5 
169.9! 45.8 29.5 16.3 |124.1 75.5 42.5 7.2 25.8 33.5 15.4 
172.2) 47.5 31.4 16.1 (124.7 76.3 43.5 7.0 25.8 32.3 16.1 
169.6) 48.6 32.7 16.0 |121.0 77.6 44.8 6.8 26.0 28.4 15.0 
173.7) 51.2 34.9 16.3 4122.5 77.4 44.4 6.6 26.4° 29.2 15.9 
179.9), 53.3 36.9 16.5 (126.6 77.5 43.7 6.5 27.3 31.9 17:2 
202.4) 64.1 47.8 16.3 |138.3 78.7 43.6 6.5 28.6 39.8 19.8 
250.2) 109.4 93.6 15.8 {140.8 _76.8 42.7 6.1 28.0 49.0 15.0 
305.9) 161.9 | 147.0 14.9 }144.0 74.2 41.3 5.6 27.3 55.1 14.7 
365.1] 219.1 | 205.0 14,1 |146.0 72.7 40.3 5.3 27.1 55.3 18.0 
400.5! 260.8 | 247.0 13.7 '139.7 ff ey 39. 5.1 27.3 46.5 21.5 


" 3Data for State and local government debt are for June 30 of each year; components will not 
ene add to eas because of rounding. 
2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. 


GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT [Millions of Dollars]! * 


| Item 1930 | 1932 ; 1934 | 1936 | 1938 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
oss pevic debt...... 35,762|41,827|53,560 61,067|66,225|73,725|87,938|137,709|197,515|259,671/297,414 
: overnment and 
federal agency........ 17,303) a sind 34, 274' 41,405)| 46, ree 53,479|67,712|118,019| 178,823) 242,200/280,825 
d. government direct. .|16,026)20,805| 28,480 34'406|39.439145,040!58,020!108,170|165,378|230,630/278,115 
iterest bearing........ 15,774 30" 448 | 27,944 33,699) 38, oi 44,472|57,533| 107,308) 164,508)228,891 275,694 i 


a deptedness and treasury 


14,993) 20,097|27,386|33,067|35,755|39,102|50,551| 98,276)151,805 212,565) 255,693 


ecial issues to govern- 
ent agencies and trust 


fi nds Sat elstetatshte Suey piel 781 632| 3,156] 5,370] 6,982} 9,032) 12,703} 16,326) 20,000 
Non-interest pean: (in- 
cluding matured debt on 


528} 568] 487 862} 1,370] 1,739) 2,421 


excl. 

Idi 1,277| 1,218} 5,794) 6,999] 7,210) 8,439 9,692} 9,849) 12,945) 11,570) 2,710 
nee P 1,128 1,082 1,276| 2,136] 4,352) 7,835} 8,639) 1,042 
Bry eee of teslon'a90| 19/600] 18°95] 17471] 16.680 

459}19,804/19,286|19,662|19,576 | 20, , ¥ 4 ; "i 

% 3 3,526) 3,413 ,909| 2,768] 2, 
16.720|16,813| 16,479] 15,783] 14,703 14,164 

,156| 2,046 1,634| 1,694 ‘ 
10,189]10,210| 10,079] 9,784, 8,844) 8,589 
,813} 1,787 , 1,573| 1,465} 1,363 
2,566) 2, 2,853| 2,792} 2,700) 2,667 
20,397|23,804| 28,297| 35,635 40,557| 36,664 
16,612|19,915/24,450 | 31,825] 37,160) 33,800 


7,346 |9,249 |11,928 |16,503 |21,672 27,031 


954, 964 852) 951 145 10 


Fae Cab Ue 1.433) 1.553] 1,541; 1.5 1351| 1,046 
363| 300| 276) 3 24 

rust funds 1,070| 1,253) 1,265] 1,270] 1,104) 871 

21352| 2336 2,306 2,234 2/046] 1,818 


eo wis oe . Mae “f, 
; ps ie 
ede States—Debts; 
Item "1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 “938, 194 


“Net public debt.. 4 28, 28,903 35,040 39,046|45,806|48,643|53, 328 64, 134 10 


Federal governm. “an z 
14,784/18, 197 22,975|29,532|32,668/36, 867 47,797| 93, 569 146,998 205,04 
Bee and focal gove’ 14/119]16,843 16.071|16,274| 15,975] 16, *461|16,337] 15, pols 1s, ooeleg 14; 


1,692] 2,020) 2,164 2,153 1,996 2093] 1,860 


Bod s and Net ‘Public Debt Ga million salina) tI) Gross, 34, 761; “Net, 28, 230. (931) G < 
sas Net, 32,047. (1933) Gross, 45,351; Net, mat aor (1935) Gross, 56, 988; Net, 43,105. (1937) Grog 


i: 63,828: Net, 47, '498. (1939) Gross, 70, 608; Net, 51,1 
“ipata for State and local government debt are Siok June 30 of each year. 


_. 2Includes State loans to local units. 


N 

United States Revenues and Expenditures—1945-1946 
Source: United States Treasury Department 

i Classification Fiscal year 1946 | Fiscal year 1945 1 9 

ib : e 

vy: rf : General and Special Accounts ' 

. Receipts: : 

. .. Internal peperae: 


ie Income t 
* *" “Withheld ‘py employers (Current Tax Payment Act of 1943)| $9,391,698,367.42| $10,289,249,960.93 
as 8, SOUS SIS ICR ET aE ay 6 SP ney, eign ets ee. EO 21,493,097,648.98| 24,883,801,412.56 
Bees Reasecilaneod internalTrevenuc!> < w-- a2ceee rae ao: ses 7,724,778,159.47 6,949,449, 280.98 
Social security taxes: ‘ ; : 
PEE DIO VINGHURRES. .\. o).)~ 5,0 <, palm elie: © Pines o's = a lee alee 1,238,218,447.01 1,309,919,400.4 
Tax on employers of 8 or more... ...~-- 22-02 - eee eee ee 179,930,177.86 184 12.0: 


_ Taxes upon carriers and their employees........ 

. jae ' Railroad unemployment insurance contributions. 

ay aS ee ie eee 
Miscellaneous receipts: 

_-._. Proceeds of Government-owned securities. ...... 

‘ Piitama Canal tolls} ebG.:..)...o. nce tieeee ee sees 
af Surplus property KACH OCt e044 dwn. oetcanien 

LN yr OT ADO feb do « efcfen w+ + ~ = a otees eRe = o> Aol ee ae 498,721. 

} a ‘ Other REISCRHAN GUUS hick ode dc hee Sees Games Soe 2 759, 404,582.50 3,157,199,979.33} 


; Total TEC 11s Rena See Pn oe, Ie eee 44,238,590,336.84| 47,739,524,339,50) 
+ Deduct: ‘ 
ow Net appropriation to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 

, trust fund’ 


12,912.407.55 
435,475,071.97 354,775,541.5 
145,419,227.23 121,791,083.33 


+ 1,200,791,528.79 1,282,969,759.84 
43,037,798,808.05| 46,456,554,579.7) 


es \ 
, , ‘ BINGO TECOLDUR 5 5: oie nays ote nis Eo wor Rie ee oe 
¥ Bape nairurer: tS 
I. General: 


” Departmental (not otherwise GlassiBeays es. 6 Ga, ean iow 956, 540,834.39 881,193,469.00 

Raat atee fener of Giewr Act of 1937 

ministration of Sugar Act of 1937.................... 57,281,047.65 bp40,885,440.65 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. .... 0... ....c..--- een 292' 099), 533.59 Ba '336 003.8 H 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Postwar price support of agriculture................... 200, 000,600.00}... 

+ Restoration of capital impainment.7.. oo cok a ce le we teens coc coke "256; 764, 881. 64 
Exportation and domestic consump. of agric. commodities. . . is 922,495.99 D69,385,339.8.3 


_  . Farm Credit Administration 
Farm Security Administration...... 

_ Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

' - Rederal land banks.............. 
’ Forest roads and trails... 
Rural Electrification Administration 
a Conservation and Extension Service. 


_ Bretton Woods Agreements Act: International Bank. . . 


, Pxport-Import Bank of Washington—capital stock........ ; 674, 
Seer enon, Bank of p 0 7 000,000.00} - 
‘ Mine POE NIOS RSOMTO oie ane Staple air ae kes ais wack CA wie 515,798 ,868.35 
Fe 00 cas soe an Sales tar Th OE LY pitts Be ER eee 
‘Federal Works Agency: Re Ree 
‘ Public Buildings Administration ©...) .<.oietc vd eee 56,784,437.77 45,857;177.4) 


4 
ere: etre sk ete SS ~ 46,349,177.33 49,01 
he 18,528,538.12 3526, 7088: 


Mec ceakke Guiag Soeecooo nner 61,068, 425.63 49,705,968.03 


Publie Roads Administration 


Interior Department :? 
f “a Reclamation projects 
National Housing Agency 


oy >. Rederal Public Housing “Authorit FOES oe gc a 
aoa HB SE SS ice ss woth’. 5 Sia an . RACs Ve ee Serena Eee $908,639 
, Bont Sie Beat Re SAN Gstidleney) (eurenthc ; 
age ‘08 ice Department (deficiency) (current). ......:...... 
. Post Office Department (deficiency) ieaae Bite hate ariel eK ‘999 ae Bal Seca sae 
Peo umalinoad Retirement Board... 4. 6... ccs cache eas Bee 5,881, fea 34 
\ Fc River and harbor work and flood control 167,749,569.56 
SM eres Valcy Aho Biv age 
RED UY ee spiel wiiviip,  Rrcasio cs a! st eikitacn solet Oat, Seen 
ee Pa De artment:! ae Bo Ritts 29) 054,271.97 20;067,994 
ae ‘Interest on the public debt..... 
‘vd Re funds of taxes and duties. 3 O34, rye Bred He ? Fe eeo Bet geen 
Ne: Veterans’ Administration... ... 2)871/201,514.52 eRe Lae 91013 
co STAIRS Gh pe ae 14,558,510,998:06| 8,7. 
_. ‘TL, War activities: : ; sleds we me | 
rean War) Department, ou. ss secec ss canes 
j ry Navy DepartMent..,. v osc... cde eee ewes 
z , Agriculture DENRECMON Dd 10.45 sch s ops eek 
bd Hederal Seourity Aceney..... 2.6. cece ues 
¥ Pederal Works: ABONCY. sakch oct. Ac lei sc cba Se bad 
y Pipaetel Housiity Agoney nse... eae OE 


Aid to China CHGa Naga ote ad ce 
ayments for United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adm. - 9 
pees property disposal agencies®.../......... e 4 Be 4 tos 830, Rites 

| CUTS Ss aN is MRE, oct ote ep es so fp 611,183:973. 37 , 
Saigon Subtotal. .:.).\. nveeses saalug 2 hc Sa aR Set - 48,541,675,174.67 


fa — At” ere et A ees , ay _ ’ _ . a 
United States—Receipts and Expenditures 
) Fiscal year 1946 


rir ‘Transfers to 
* Adjuste: 


a F 8,000,000.00 
gs 247,316,800.00 
_ National service life insurance fund......................- 1,381,405,975.01 


Railroad retirement account........ 2.0... 6... es eee eee 
Railroad von neha insurance administration fund trans- 
fers to unemp! 


291,913,000.00 


9,617,970.00 
ad17,811,926.75 


389 
Fiscal year 1945 


9,000,000.00 
00 


1,116,524,685.43 
308,817,000.00 


8,948,213.00 
ad294,026.50 


1,918,441,818.26 


1,645, 758,371.93 


Total expenditures (exclud. public debt retirements) . . 


65,018,627,990.99| 100,404,594,685,54 
Ty. Public debt retirements (sinking fund, ete.).........0...2. 4,000.00 : °3'000.00 


' Total expenditures (includ. public debt retirements) . . 
Excess of expenditures (exciuding public debt retirements). ...... 
Excess of expenditures (including public debt retirements) 

; Summary 

Excess of expenditures (excluding public debt retirements). ...... 

Trust accounts, etc., excess of expenditures (+) or receipts (— 


65,018,631,990.99 
21,980,829,182.94 
21,980,833,182.94 


21,980,829, 182.94) 
— 781,071,363.17 


21,199,757,819.77 


100,404,596,685.54 
53,948,040,105.83 
53,948,042,105.83 


53,948,040,105.83 
— 798,417,646.48 


53,149,622,459.35 


: Total excess of expenditures...............-..-....4.. 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in general fund balance..........- 
paetease (+) or decrease (—) in the gross public debt........... 

‘oss public debt at beginning of month or year................ 
Gross publie debt this date (see note 4)... .. 22... eee eee eee eee 
Gusranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury.............- 


Total gross public debt and guarantecd obligations....| 269,898,484,032.56'259,115,345,802.369 


a@Excess of credits (deduct). = t 
_bDaily comparative figures are not available on account of changes in classifications; revision is 
Made on the last day of the month to adjust for such changes. 

eTakes into account a deposit of $50,000,000 for reduction of capital stock under act of June 30, 1945. 
Bee presents partial return of funds transferred to ‘Trust accounts, etc.—Receipts: Other trust funds 
! accounts.”’ 

/*eTakes into account a payment of $120,809,000 by the Department of Agriculture to the Commodity 
edit Corporation in reimbursement for agricultural commodities procured in connection with the 
Jend-lease program and refiected in previous expenditures of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


_ 2Represents appropriations equal to ‘‘Social security—Employment taxes’’ collected and deposited ~ 
@s provided under sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act amendments of 1939 less reimbursements to © 


the general fund for administrative expenses. 
- 2Additional expenditures are included in ‘‘Departmental,’’ above. 


» 3Additional expenditures attributable to war activities, payable from funds which have supplemented 


Tegular appropriations of the civil establishment, are included under general expenditures in group I, 
above. 
_ 4Includes $11,673,127,926.79 as of this date and $12,168,701,623.79 for corresponding period last year 


V7,729,45 © 


advanced to Government agencies for 


_ 5Classification has been changed to 


which their obligations are owned by the Treasury. ‘ 
reflect expenditures for the fiscal year 1946 under “‘War activi- 


y 


ties.’’ Prior year expenditures are included under ‘‘General.”’ 
United States Revenues and Expenditures, 1789-1946 
Source: Annual Statements of the Treasury Department 
early Yearly 
_Aver- Aver- ~ e 
Per* Per* age Per* Per* 
Receipts Cap. \|Expenditures| Cap. ape aie Receipts Cap. |Expenditures| Cap. 
ende 
June 30 
es dollars dols. dollars dols. llars dols. dollars dols. 
'789- 701,833,000|...... ,202,000)...... 
800!.. 5,717,000]...... 5,776,000|....-. 692/609,000|...... 689,881,000]. - 
i 724,111/000]....-- 724,512/000|-..... 
18102.. 13,056,000]...... 9,086,000)...... - 734°673,000]...... 735,081,000|,..... 
: 697,910,827} 7.03] 760,586,802] 7.66 
18202 21,032,000)...... 23,943,000]...... $2,534,548) 7.77 734,056,202) 7.29 
1 1,124'324;795] 11.00] 1,977,681,751| 19.36 
‘18302. 21,923,000]...... 16,162,000]...... 3'664'582'865| 35.38]12,697,836,706|122.58 
33 1- 5, 162'257.136| 49.07|18,522,894,705| 176.40 
18402 30,461,000]... .; 24,495,000]...... 6,694'565,389| 62.83] 6,482,090,191) 60.84 
$302 28,545,00 34,097,000 PartRtrattl Br 40 3388'309'300 Base 
: ,545,000]...... ,097,000]...... "109/104, é ,795,302, 2 
Be | entoroco 00 see ES ee a 
: 237,000}... 60,163,000]...... ,012,044, ; ,506,677, : 
Be o.cor. ooo. |" osazs staataee| | Gc al Sle 
ian ,907,000}...... '83,785,000]...... 962,755, ‘ ,584,987, . 
SNe ne aa esate) al Seca aaas 
Ee 301,000}... .. ,642,000}...... 1042'348'15 , 643,519, ; 
BE Tecossencyal <A: a7s0000 Ree Mipp oan Dre: 
1875.. 336,$30,000]...... 287,460,000]...... e1ednseegs a oor 987712 1399 
Z ry VOD es fo 005, - 4 ¥ ¥ , . 

Bh eh pos noe ers as) bat epi me ae 

366,961,000)...... 257,691,000]...... #hog'467 000 Za'8s 7508'484000 38:00 
as 4,115, a R A ’ > : 

375,448,000|...... 279,134,000]... 21038 840003 1098 8251'380,000 : 269 
a 5,854,661,0 g 7,304,287, : 

352,891,000]...... 363,599,000 3164 031 000 it &'705'355'000 70568. 
found 5,387,125,000| 44. 127,374, i 

souls 7'607,211,852| 57.29|12,774,890,324| 74.16 

12,799,061,6: 95.25|32,491,307,398|241.80 

**199'981'642'709| 163.25] 78, 182,348, 641|572.83 

"**"|44'148'926.968|319.92| 93,743,514, 8641679, 29 

1945... 146,456,554, 580/332. 78| 100,404, 596,685|719. 25 

|43'037,798,308|305.25|65,018,631,991/461. 17 


pita receipts and expenditures from 1915 on, based on Treasury Department population 


7 


os 3 “Per ie areal vt 
‘June 3¢ | Gross pepe): Gap: June 30 | Gross Debt Cap. ||June 30 ‘Gros a7 


Dollars. 


48'961,443, 336 
72,422,445, 37.33 
136,696,090, 330(1001.55h 


4 1944.... 
16,801,281,492 5 258,682, 187.410|1853.00 
65 19,487,002,444 fs 1946(P). 269,422,099,173/1910.9 
ii] 25.482'084'419 , 22’ 538,672,560 2111 
pPréliminary subject to revision. 
TIMATED OWNERSHIP or ples ais -BEARING SECURITIES ISSUED OR GUARANTEED BY! 
HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT : 
par values! — in billions of dollars) 


Held by Banks Held by Non-Bank Investors 


oS Total 

End | he oF Fed- Indi- 
- _of Com- eral ®| vid- 
_ Month Reads Total | mer- Re- Total | uals 
sR ing serve 4 


~ 1939-Dee. . 
/ et une. 


www UWt 
dd 
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wo 
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6. 
4% 
8. 
9. 
0. 
14 
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IUnited States savings bonds, Series A-D, E, and F are included at current redemption values. 
 - 2Guaranteed securities held by the Treasury are excluded. 

' sConsists of commercial banks, trust companies, and stock savings banks in the United States and ir 

territories and insular possessions. Excludes securities held in trust departments. 
4Includes partnerships and personal trus5 accounts. 4 

-__ 8Includes savings and loan associations, dealers and brokers, and investments of foreign balances 
a tig country. trust, sinki di t t fund ! 
‘comprises trust, sinking, an Me ment funds of State and local gover n 

and. ane and insular possession ities hares eer esenaay 


ITED STATES GOVERNMENT ‘DEBT—VOLUME AND KIND OF SECURITIES (In Millions) _ 
ee 


Nonmarketable 
Marketable public issues public issues ca 


~ 
j 


Total gross 
direct debt 
Total interest 
bearing direct 
Treasury 
Certificates’ 
of indebt- 
Treasury 
Treasury 
Treasury 
tax & sav- 
ings notes 
Special issues 
Non-interest 
{ bearing debt — 
ully eran a 
terest-bea a) 
pritica® 


940-Jurie 42,968] 42,376) 34, 26, 3,166| 2,905 


‘4 380 56 

877 164,508'115, 330. 13,072 22/843 11,175 
207,008 199,543 140,401|14,734 28,822 17, He 
bay. ec. |230,630 228,891 161,648 16,428 30,401 23,039 
1945-June. oe 682 256,357 181,319|17.041/34'136123.497 

= k: Dee.' 278,115 275,694 198,778| 17/037, 38,155|22,967| 120.42 6,915;48, 
‘194 June 369" 422 268,111 189,606 '17,039 34.804 18,261/119,323 56,173/49,035 

oo A gh pear a ee 
neludes Postal Savings and other bonds not shown separ . : 
8Includes adjusted service and depository bonds not cana pace an tg 


Increase in Consumer Debt - 


May 1945 to May 1946 (Millions of dollars) 
Source; Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Per- 
De- . cent 
Sper | 1946 | 1948 lersnsel 
er c 
1941 1945- 


SEAR Roce | F 


_ 


22) 332 


Total consumer debt. ..| 9,899) 5,541! 7,513 
} Installment sale credit. ites H 


an 74 Ch 
~ Other 1/802! _534|. 682! _28\iService account credit 


201,003,387,221|1455.539% 


a <a 


and U 


Gross and Net Corporate Debt 


Sources: U. S. Treasury Department, Inte mere mm: 
; rstate Com 
. S. Department of Commerce ae ae 


391. 


2 - End of Calendar Year (Millions of dollars) 
s t 3 6 937 - 
: em 1935 sia ne 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
ross Corporate Debt 
‘otal, all corporations.|91,844 92,679|92,372 
aks Pornsons 24 4s 27322873 Bh 5 S38 24 $1505 $01 108 290 15-293111 53 10 Rs 
pharm *. Avs 2s .|37,831) 40,407 /38,710 33,933) 34,694 37,733/46,298) 56,166 2°706| 63.0: : 
enpabie. Beet al onstey cedlas.o7e 21,627/22,167/ 22,717.26 isd a g prot Biers. 
z ther, in. tax liability) 11,879 13,319) 13,137| 12,306] 12,527 15,016) 20,142 30st 38779 35 039 36/808 
Lailway corporatio:1s. . |18,496| 18,475 /18,791/18 93111 
3 .. | 18, ,475 18, : 9,103' 19,219 19,26 . 
= Eterm. Se Aah 16.639 16,398 16,664 16,649,16.614 167598 16.348 is'oa3 73308 12°595 13883. 
ort-term........ : , é ‘ ,489| 2,626) 2,920] 3,701 : 154 
payable. ey) A 683 Hi 629} 633! 50 * "sack? ee 
Other, in. tax liability! 1,165' 1,394) 1,495! 1,653' 1,856) 2,126 2,391 sta ee oo pa 
1 : ,394) 1, : 3 ; 2,3 $ 
ene as Saf 73:88)74, 208/73,581178,007 69,843|71,796 80:33 88,647 93:243| 93:481| 84°607 
pwong-term.....-.-..- 37,41 3 9 ,35 7, 689 36, | 35 "Om m ¥ 
Short-term. .-_.  ,- 80,974 38,330 36,583 31,601 35'205 35,107 43,375) S2:468) 577906) 581494) 40/098 
payable.......... 25,260 26,405 24,941 20,998 21,534 22,217 25,62 5 
ee aoe AC 941 20, - ; ,627| 25,448] 26,059) 26,949] 25,652 
Intercorporate Bebe 10,714) 11,925/11,642| 10,653 101671, 12,890)17/751| 27,017| 31,907] 31,475| 24/342 
‘otal, all corporations. 17,091/16,616 16,569,15,642/ 15,401 /15,439/16,058 
one-term a 10,491| 9,753 10,149 19,158) 91886, 9.629] 9/589 16-651| 'S'387| Sossl Ola 
Ortterm ete 61863, 6,420| 5,484] 5,515| 5,810] 6,469| 7,184] 7,623| 7,680] 7,003 
payable......... "| 4,566] 4,648] 4,283] 3,534! 3,676] 3,7 
Other, in. tax liability} 2:034) 2,215] 2,137) 1,950 7359) 3530 2138 2 eet 2189 072 2603 
ailway corporations, .| 3,267| 3,031| 3,466| 3,499| 3,517 3,492| 3,442| 3,446 
Monten a 3,931) 2,776) 3,201 3,209) 3,201) 3,16i 3/087) 3.074 068 3089 31043. 
PUGET F sos oe oe He oO j 2 ‘ t 
: Noes ahd sedis!“ 16} 331} °355| 372| 41 391| /386 
; payable......... 96 88 88 88 70 4 
fe Oiner, fn: tax lability 139} 159] 179] 202) 228) 261 281 291 201 318 262 
 corporations...... 13,824| 13,585 13,101/ 12,143| 11,884! 11,947|12,616) 13,195| 13,435] 13 
S-teEr, ss. 7'460| 6.977| 6.948} 6,949| 6,685, 6,468) 6,502| 6,383) 6,223 e168) “106 
§ jort-term samiantal 6,364| 6,608 6,153) 5,194) 5,199) 5,479} 6,114 6,812| 7,212| 7,289} 6,617 
: payable........ "| 4,469| 4,552] 4,195} 3,446) 3,588] 3,710] 4,272) 4,24 
Net Corporate bebe” 1'895| 21056] 1,958] 1,748] 1,611] 1,769] 1,842 2'370 3868 2997 2/344 
| 
otal, all corporations.|74,793 76,063|75,803'73,291|73,545|75,576 83,443| 91,649) 96,381) 95,637) 85 
iene term eek Ate 43'562' 42'519| 43,513 44.842 44.366 43.653 43,614| 42,667) 41,298] 40,297 sors? 
Short-term. ws wintal Eee 33,544, 32,290 28,449) 29,179 81,928|39,820| 48/982] 55,083] 55,340] 46,535 
payable....... "191 386|22,440'21,290/18,093|18,491 18,937 21,810) 21,709) 22,463) 23,1 
2: Other, in. taxliability| 9,845/11;104| 11,000) 10,356)10,688 12,986 18,019) 27,273 32,620 33160 32398 
Fcc aed 
yay corporations. .|15,229|15,444| 15,323|15,432|15,586| 15,727| 15,824) 16,197| 16,573) 15,711) 13,9 ; 
 Long-term......... 3'608|13.622-13,463] 13,440 13,413) 13,432/13,259| 12,868] 12,244) 11,506 testo 
> Short-term... ....-. 1'621| 1,822] 1/860] 1,992] 2'173| 2295| 2,565) 3,329| 4,329) 4,205) 3,168 
_ Notes and accounts rt 
*~ payable........ "| 695] 587} 544] 541] 545] 430) 455), 503), 748 723) 7 
iN EOther, in: tax liability 1,026} 1,235} 1,316| 1,451] 1,628| 1,865) 2,110) - 2,826}, 3,581) 3,482) 2,394 
I ailway i 
corporations...... 50,564/60,619|60,480|57,859|57,959|59,849 67,619| 75,452) 79,808| 79,926) 71,884 
term. ..... ‘---139°984/28'897|30,050|31,402|30,953 30,221'30,355| 29,799) 29,054) 28,791) 28,507 
Short-term. 5 we SS . 39'610|31,722|30,430|26,457|27,006|29,628/37,264| 45,653) 50,754) 51,135) 43,377 
Notes and accounts 
ie payable:......-.- 20,791|21,853|20,746|17,552|17,946/18,507/21,355| 21,206) 21,715) 22,457) 21,376 
oe 1 , 
~ Other, in. taxliability! 8,819! 9,869! 9,684! 8,905! 9,060) 11,121'15,909 24'447| 29/039! 28,678! 22,001 


*Long- 
rt-term 
“ross Corporate Debt (In millions of dollars)— 
9: (1933) 94,403; (1934) 92,723. 


Source: The United Press 


term debt is defined as having an original maturity of 1 year or more from 
debt as having an original maturity of less than 1 year. 
(1929) 108,679; (1930) 108,933; (1931) 101,894; (1932) 


Capital 


Company 


date of issue; 


Billion Dollar Enterprises in the United States 


Capital 


opolitan Life Insurance Co... -. $7,561,997,270 
6,765,557,026 


elephone System.......----- ,765, 
Hi “ 6,355,984,306 


ential Insurance Company. ... 
-of American NT & SA.......| 5; ,310,000 

National Bank, New York...| 5,403,847,000 
mal City Bank, New York...- 5,184,476,000 


n 6 

ard Oil Company of N. J..... 2,531,808,387 
facturers Trus des N_Y....| 2,489,525,000 
nental Ill. Nat. Bank, Chicago. 2,371,676,000 
yilvania Railroad..........-: 2,223,731,246 
National Bank, Chicago...... 2:169,056,000 
‘Hanover Bank, New York.. 4,902,366,000 
1,890,768,775 


hwestern Mutual Life........- 3 

Hancock Mutual Life....-... 1,837,622, 237 

lutual Life Insurance, New York.. 
nkers Trust Company, New York. 

‘curity First Nat. Bk., Los Angeles 

York Central Railroad......- ee 
6th Pacific Company..... 


nee 
b 


. 


Travelers Insurance Compan. 


General Motors Corporation. 
First National Bank, Boston. 
Union Pacific Railroad....... 


Chemical Bank and Trust Co., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


vee 


Ne ® 


Northwest Bancorporation......-. 
Consolidated Edison, Néw York... . 


National Bank of Detroit 


Irving Trust Company, a ik ee 


Bank of Manhattan Co., N. 3 


‘Atebison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Marine Midland Corporation. 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O. . 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance... 
ty /Mutual Benefit Life Insurance..... 


1,512,224,247 © 
1,470,213,000 
1,341,924,257 


1,246,835,971 


1,016,977,550 
1,006,427,438. 


Total resources, 43 companies. 101,808,613,411 


at ; Se 


eU. Sa Income Tay ax. Lene vai tnd y 


t 1 Revenue. Figures are for year ended 
_ Souree: bia Bureau of nt ot include the District of Columbia 


: *Collettion District! 


Corporation 


Individual 


~ 


Withhela*_ 


“ Ps _ New Mexico. 
_ Ist New York. 


_ 2ist New York 

28th New York 

North Carolina 
North Dak 


mocha hae 


94'221/425.52 
100,780,773.17 
28,497,357.65 
45,756,043.57 


378,198,592.56 
34,654,938.94 
74,999, 552.47 
26,483,902.63 
54,553,506.26 
32,570,183.58 
36,630,359.15 
18,868,430.06 
114,767,545.62 
148,873,606.04 
268, 198,806.08 


141,656,252. /7 
37,076,256.19 
17,538,296.92 

150, 883, oe .97 


$71,373,789. 9.58 


120,186,493.46 
171,196,666.49 
122'780,036.35) 
98,473,169.74 
80,981,660.49 


349) 999, 378.69 
136,992,652.47 
37, 998821. 22 


332),727,227.63 
448 938,595.74 
516,507,864.63 


103,420/801.16 
eri 468,576.16 
557,700.05 

140. 032,246.78 
14,191,949.81 


$66,995,302.00 
20 741.16 


279, ae 1256.14 
11,231,368.24 
239, ToR’ 725.90 
609, es 235.20 
847,512,206.47 
162,335,925.00 
73,139,253.77 
142,126,534.00 
88,771,977.00 
7,369,690. 


140,301,221.93 


72/642;715.38 
58,257,059.33 
355,495,559.07 


850,369. 
178,486,271.65 


$239, 046, 704 
76,247,941! 


699,150,209.4 
402,981,778. 
394/574 ,986. 614 
405,379.21 2.01 
141,554,402.7) 
60,211,088. 


306,367,768. 
59.328'960,21 

281,058,877.4 
38,359, 146.3 


1,413,706,533.4 
290. 740, "362.9 
273.907.694.111 

1,729/686,082, Mi 
°314'812,720. 

1,1627063,468:0 


fn 
y 


her ‘Internal Revenue Collections metaded, in totale Musedlian ene. Stem revenue TGnoGi ny 
“excess profits) $15,626,783,973.69; Employment taxes (including carriers’ taxes) $1,700,827,675.04. | 


‘TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN 
ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 


ak 
Collection District! 


Corporation 


Individual 


Withheld* 


re Me ia. MM Die vee Sie whe 
Missouri. . 2: 


$538,483.47 
311, ere er 13 


116,843 248.99 
41,973,436.74 


$4,828,792.05 


$7,809,949. 92 | 


2,588 ,807,837.5 
3,206,562,271. 
1,074,306,152,4 
543,604, 2: 


Totals for above States and Territories include both miscellaneous internal reven C 
profits) and Employment taxes (including carriers’ taxes). ui ee henge =e 
A Income Tax withheld on salaries and wages also includes amounts withheld for Victor Tax i 
be ) Internal revenue collection districts follow State boundaries, except that the pen dis 
o- includes the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico for sugar collections, and the Washington Dis 
includes the Territory of Alaska. The amounts collected by States are not entirely indicative of 
"other state burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne by persons 
other States, 
_ Note—the above figures include amounts covered into the Treasury from documentary stamp 


x sales of motor vehicle use stamps by giro ale as well as exci 
oe) Gistilied ‘Spirits and wines by parlecters of custom #6. fex DeOMections aR ey 


T 


a : Detailed haa of Internal Revenue Collections* 


urce: (1) Total receipts from internal revenue: Dail 
ype of tax: Reports of collections made by, a Toy hd eg eee (2) Detailed collections 


(In thousands of dollars) 


393 


“a Fiscal Ye: 

an Type of Tax caval Type of Tax POR ie Bian 

: 1945 1946 1945 1946 

Income and profits taxes: 
adividual. WAKES. los cs ae othe ss 8 3 


_ Withheld by employers: 
= Current Tax Payment 


’ - Act of 19437. .. 10,263,418] 9,857,466 
, Revenue Act of 1942.. 802 123}} 
Other: | 
Current? ......-5--<-- *8,567, 147] 8,430,377 
Back. .. . 5.2.--+2+++> 202,947 416, 571 
Total individual income 
taxes..... . 19,034,313] 18,704,536 
Corporations: | 
Income taxes: 
Current? >... ~.5 <5 * z 4,421,682] 3,901,917 
7 eae Oh Ae ae 458,034) 738,032 


11,003,520] 7,822,488 
15,883,235) 12,462,437 


. Total corporation taxes.... - 


Z ‘ Miscellaneous profits 


pa taxes: 

’ Declared value......------ 143,798 91,130 
AES eh Eee ee oe 2 ee 2) | eee 
. Unjust enrichment....----- 180 35 

, 

- Total miscellaneous profits 

he er Ae ee 143,978 91,165 


/ Total income and 
be profits taxes......------- 


Employment taxes: 
Social Security Taxes: 
' Old-age insurance® ves 
Unemployment insur.® ... 


for ee Social Security 


35,061,526/31,258,138 


1,307,931] 1,237,825 
186,489] "178,745 


: TAKS et. h. ets 7 1,494,420] 1,416, 570 
"Railroad retirement’ 284:758| "284/258 
_ Total employment taxes-| 1,779,177 1,700,828 
iscellaneous internal 
_ revenue 
Capital Stacks take icas 371,999 352,121 
' Estate tax... >..:.---+--- 596,137| 629.601 
PGift tax. 14. -2.++0+-- 4 46,918 47,232 
" Alcoholic beverage taxes: 
Distilled spirits (imported, 
* excise)... .--. +--+ 12 199,691 143,080 
Distill spirits (domestic, 
WE OxCISE). ..-- 2 sie ee 1,284,613] 1,603,497 
Distilled spirits rectifica- 
MOM PAX. cle s\.22 2s Ps 32,549 41,880 
Wines, cordials, ete. ( 
ported, excise)......-- 2,122 2,594 
Wines, cordials, ete. (do- 
_ mestic, excise).......-- 45,269 58,250 
Brandy used for fortitying 
ay sweet wines (repealed as 
3 of July 1, 1940)...-...- 51 + 
Dealers in distilled spirits: 
rectifiers; manufactur 
ia te: stills (specia 
> I ee ee ee 8,308 8,061 
Bearaed for distilled spirits 
intended for export. . 6 25 
Case stamps for distilled 
spirits bottled in bond. 886 840 
a: Coes stamps Pieter. 070 11,213 13,309 
mee Floor taxes... .°:..-.--+- 83,343 696 
; Fermented. malt liquors . 638,682 650,824 
Brewers; dealers in malt 
liquors (special taxes) . 3,130 3,106 
Total alcoholié beverage 
bielee whee sete e pietinm > 2.309.864] 2,526,162 
pes 
Tobacco taxes: 
Cigars (large) . 36,593 41,384 
Ae Giseret, ee ei pie are. a ; a 
- Gleare sretien famall) 836, 1,072,799 
3 Sault eco (chewing and i ah 
‘obacco = (che an r 
: BMOKING) 6.40 ys. _ 49, 9,574 41,961 
“ pigaretter papers and tubes 1, 7390) 1,757 } 


af dealer penalties, etc. 
Cigarette te and cigar floor 


Total tobacco taxes... ... 


Stamp taxes: 

Bonds, issues of capital 
stock, deeds of convey- 
Brice ete! i. cee 

Transfers of capital stock 
and similar interest 
BALES. 25 Ae. Sse eke 

Playing args: 6h. afeas os 

Silver bullion sales. or 
Gransters =. 2. sdk sfaiceis 


Total stamp taxes..-.... 


Manufacturers’ and re- 
tailers’ excise taxes: 
Lubricating oils 
Gasoline 
Tires and tubes... 
He0s taxes on tires and 


ULE SR Ob Bar ase: 
Automobile trucks and 
Other automobiles 

motorcycles. . 
Parts and accessories for 
automobiles.......-.... 
Electrical energy........ 
ee pee. 
appliances.......--.-. 
Elestrie ight bulbs and 
GUDGS Goss e ae 
Electric signs (repealed as 
of 11/1/42) 
Radio sets, phonographs, 
components, etc....... 
Phonograph records...... 
Musical instruments..... 
Mechanical refrigerators, 
air-conditioners, etc... . 
IMitches: 76.2.5. 74.5.50 0% 
Floor taxes on matches. . . 
Business and store ma- 
5 i, ee SO, Paes 
Furs—tetailers’ excise... . 
Jewelry—tretailers’ excise. 
Luggage—tetailers’ excise 
effective 4/1/44) 
Luggage — manufacturers’ 
callie cn as of 


Optical equipment 
pealed as of 11/1/42).. 
Photographic apparatus. . 
Rubber articles (repealed 
as of 11/1/42)... -.---. 
Sporting goods.......... 
Toilet preparations—re- 
tailers’ excise........-.- 
Washing machines (re- 
peated as of 11/1/42). 
Firearms, shells and car- 
PTIGZESL |. Pe aes eee He 
Pistols and revolvers..... 
Repealed taxes not listed 
BEOVGR Ga oss era/ee ed oot 


Total manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ excise taxes... 


Miscellaneous taxes 

a agi Coal "Act of 

Sugar Act of 1937”....... 

Telephone, telegraph, ra-~ 
dio, and cable, leased 
wires,-€tC.-). 025). ane 

Local tele phone service. . 

eae of oil by 
pip! 

eERDSOr TOR of persons, 
seats, berths 

Transportation of proper- 
ty (effective 12/1/42). 
Use of motor vehicles 
(effective 2/1/42). 

Use of boats (effective 

2/1/42). .... 

TLeasesofsafe-deposit boxes 

Admission to theaters, 
powonttss GUS ale Sheets 

Admissions 


75,257 
* 
20,847 
2,558 


49,440 
57,004 


12,060 
11,035 


184,220 
73,851 


3,132 
5 


35 


1,206,616 


35 
73,294 
208,018 
133,569 
16,286 
234,182 
221,088 
128,701 
336 
7,811 
300,589 
56,877 


932,145) 1,165,519 


149 


. 19. 4 
37,144 
25,893 _ 


68,871 
+ 59,112 


25,492 
17,781 


1,414,717 


34 
56,732 
234,393 
145,689 
14,824 
226,750 
220,121 
115,960 


182 
7,857 


343,191 
72,077 


L 


1933... 
1934.) ate 434) 302 2 672" 239,194 bi 5,340,442,346 


“7 
va 


= =. 
Type of Tax- 


* 


a ; i —| , All othe incl. Tepealed| 
sj Club dues and initiation’ 14,160 i} Raced HOPISTEdAbove: 


etc. 4,160 Total misc. taxes......-- 
~ Coin operated devices. 19,100 r 5 
_ Adulterated and processed Total miscellaneous 
or renovated butter, ternal reyenue........... 
mixed flour and filled 
EOE See ae 58 bb ee internal revenue col- 
Oleomargarine, includin [}. lections 
preeint faxes’ inka ae . i 2||Adjustment to Daily Treas- 
Narcotics, ineluding mari- ury Statement 
: huana and special taxes |Total dessa © seg ee 
Coconut and other vege- revenue aily reasur bs 
- _ table oils processed. . wit p Statement) 43,902,002 /40,310,333 § 
National Firearms Act. 16 6 
=~ Tie 


Ss than $500. 

a eludes SGinetionis for credit to certain trust accounts for territories and insular possessions, etes 
2Collections under the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 as shown in this table consist of those : 
for which returns have been filed with the Collector of Internal Revenue; receipts under this act as: 

shown in Daily Treasury Statements consist of withholding taxes deposited in Government depositaries § 

t ents accompanying returns filed with the-Collector of Internal Revenue. 
in general of taxes paid within twelve months ‘after the close of the = 
ible year for wich the return was filed. 
4Current) individual income tax collections for the fiscal year 1945 include payments on unforgiven t 
pe of ee tax, due March 15, 1945, of $308,605 thousand for the period, Ee 1, 1945 through: 
30, 194 
2B Seay collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
epresents collections under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. P 
cp ety collections under the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937. 
STax imposed upon the manufacture and sale of, and the occupational tax on, mixed flour Fepéalell f 
as of November 1, 1942. 


3 + 


U , 
Summary of Tax Collections “ 
Source: Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue ¥ 


Fiscal year Increase or decrease (—)?! 
. : ef 
1945 1946 AMOURE Pct. 


General Sources 


AA; 


ple taxes: 
rporation income tax.............. $4,879,715,380.86| $4,639,949,184.13) $ — 239,766, Lest + — 4 9 i 
dividual income tax................ 8,770,094, : 8,846,947,304.29 76,853,2 


thheld on salaries and wages........ 2 ,219, < 9,857,588,860.73| —406. 630, rey is — 4) 3) 
xcess profits, declared value 143, 27. 91,129,766. — 52,668,060.52| — 36. 


Excess profits, Rev, Acts of 1940- 41-42] 11,003,519,622.76| 7,822/488,154.16| — 3,181,031,468.60| —28.9 | 
af ‘Unjust Eaciappten’ _. 179,995.24 34,881.98 — 145,113.26 —80.6 


$35,061,526,200.36|$31,258,138,151.94|$-3,803,388,048,42| — 10.8} 


ATeastitled spirits, imported, excise 199,690,666.79 143,080,486.25| . — 56,610,180.54/ — 28. 33 
| Bisa led spirits, domestic, excise. ‘ 1,284,614,946.97| 1,603,499,558.91 318, 330 ait: 94) 24.8 3) 
28. 


Distilled spirits, rectification tax....... 32,549,440.40 41,879,584,51 9,330. 11 
Floor taxes (on stocks of Jan. 12, 1934, 
yine ne aa June 30, as bat June 30, 
1941, Nov. , 1942, and . 3 : 

Al afl %, toa: ) 83,343,159.15 696,212.33 be 646,946.82 
ottle or container stamps 2, s R 53 68,862.67 

- Wines, including fortifying brandy 47,442, ‘ 2 a 402: 207.47 
or ‘ermented malt liquors, excise tax..... 638,682,102.13 650, "924° 036. 98 "12° 141,934.85 
Special or occupational taxes 11,438,097.18 i, 166, 359.10 = $715 738.08 


$2,309,865,790.07| $2,526,164,685.67 $216,298,895.60 
iektlinvicous taxes 


SOMDICHUBtOOK TAX. /. 05. lee Rae 371,999,130.71 52,12 - 
Restate Prete ay. .o SSA 3058, : fe ee ane 
Pe Rin ae wan 0 5 wigin ow piety FBI ! I A ,519, 2 - 233, ee 460. oe 
KCISE TAXES. os. cy 9 140)1 0,101.2: 


Fr ee 4 4 3 
- Mikeelamoous taxes (admissions, com- eae pe 3 o7,04i, 144330 


nunications, oleomargarine, documen- 

: a (oe motor vehicle Ramesa 1,429.71 
co. c. : 2,709,612.41) 1,521,045,270.27 98,335,657.86 
r OE 73,293,966.35 56,731,986.36 — 16,561,979.99 


pees g : 
. 0 2.99| $5,186,966,485.23 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act. . 1,307,931,218.36} 1,237,825,43 
Sere Unemployment Pax ACG. Fi sine 186,488,616.60 178,744 a 608. $8 


Urs! SUES ae Se ah aa 284,757,577.52|  284'257/638.59 saan oly $3 = 
: Ss Se eS $1,700,827,675.04) 


U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue eRoxelaa te Years _ 
Source: The United States ereSeery 


“) Internal Year Internal Y 
Customs Revenue _||(Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal) Guatoins: Tnteraal 
Dollars Dol : Dollars Dollars: Dolla 
-|587,000,903|3,040, 148, 733 we 94] 3,620,208,381}|1 388,948, 4: 
:]378,340,663|2/428'228,754 nee 366 4°653,195,315)|19 324, 39 5. 327 38 00h 300.0 
Hee 752, zor : '557,729,043||1938... 5,658,765,314||1 431/252) 168|41,684.987.3 
47/992) 1'619,839,224 Set 5,181,573,952 354,775,541|43,902,001.9 


1935, 1343'353,034!3/299'435,572 .. .'392/233.1531 7/370,108.3771] -- 485,475,072} 40,310,338 


Figures showing internal revenue receipts since 1934 gricultural ax 
(2934) $371,422,886; (1935) $526,222,358; (1936) $7, SIT dT Seticultural Adjustment tax collect 


i \ . oh ry r 
% } . \ . 4 


kN ht aD a ae oh eas oe - 4 - 


United Siete Nettional Income Pte aes 


National Income 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS: in millions of dollars 


“aR Industrial division | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 ) 1940 ; 1941 ; 1942 1943 

Agriculiture........ -.f..-...-| 3,474 4,963) 5,331) 6,106) 4,973) 5,230] 5,313] 7,377} 11,079) 13,518 

7 ning, total........ ae i 990) 1,025) 1,398) 1,729] 1,218] 1,418) 1,580) 1,946) 2,244) 2,485 
Anthracite. ........-..... : 160; 132) 136) 128) 104 17 127 152 176 200 
Bituminous coal.......... a 426, 449) 531 566; 467) 503) 615) 786 962) 1,071 
Eg RS ae ee 404) 444) 731] 1,035) 647| 728) 838) 1,008} 1,106) 1,214 

Manufacturing, total.......... 10,803} 12,790/15,611)18,016/13,570)16,965)20,215)28,497| 37, 48, 

t ‘ood, beverages and tobacco. ..| -1,933} 2,007| 2,249) 2,284] 2,192] 2,379] 2,486) 2,910) 3,3 a 

. Paper, printing and publishing..| 1,366) 1,490} 1,676} 1,876} 1,619] 1,729] 1,889) 2,192] 2,222] 2,494 
Textiles and leather........... 2,004; 2,300) 2,542) 2,610) 2,175) 2,711| 2.846] 3,980) 4,559) 5,048 ; 
Construction mater., furnitures . 785 997} 1,343] 1,590) 1,244) 1,531) 1,800) 2, 2,671} 2,886 9" 
Chemicals, petroleum refining... 899} 1,021; 1,249] 1,474) 1,145} 1,482] 1,801) 2, 2,997|: 3,5! Fa: 
Metals, machinery and trans- ES 

portation equipment ........| 3,333) 4,392] 5,849] 7,403) 4,573] 6,292] 8,441/13,236] 19,980} 28,478 ~ 

#tubber & misc...........)...- 483} 583] 703] 779} 622) 841] 952) 1,369) 1,733) (2,267 

Contract construction........ 668} 879) 1,447) 1,793) 1,771] 1,942} 2,153) 3,565} 5,681) 4,332 

Transportation, total.......... 3,798] 4,084] 4,767) 5,080) 4,323] 4,950) 5,381) 6,414) 8,144) 9,685) | 
Steam railroads, Pullman and Nf 

me CXPTess. 6... 1.4: 2,230) 2,409) 2,835) 2,986] 2,458) 2,830) 3,096) 3,839] 5,086} 5,773 t 
_ Water transportation. . - / 362 4 396 479 54 59 1 

mirect rallways. .. i... 2.26... 379} 353| 397} 382; 331 348) 348) 349 437 526°.” y 


Motor transp’tation, public ware- Ses 
houses and other transportation 885 960} 1,112] 1,220} 1,138] 1,293) 1,397] 1,629] 1,989) 2,467. 
Power and gas........... ats p ; 5 


Gommunication.............-. 680| 724] 778] 862} 865} ~925| 937] 1,007] 1,056) 1,176 | 
Bei des tiatals, fads: o.,.).- » osha 7,428) 8,153) 9,426/10,439) 9,823)10.956/12,096|14,840] 15,926] 17,551 
Baile BAe ese RE. >. ...1 5,072} 5.466} 6,256] 6,932) 6,484] 7,135] 7,904] 9,626] 10,255 ane 
BVA LER ATONE ce, it tn SRE o, hohe 2/356) 2,687|,3,170] 3,507| 3,339) 3,821] 4,192| 5,214! 5,6 09 
Saeance, total... .c.<.--.--i+- 5,132) 5,680|' 6,483] 6,897) 6,691] 6,796] 6,983] 7,687] 8,463] 9,165 
Beis ir ahi sos < ocalete s 711} 83 967| '927| '978] 15094] 1,243) 1,382] 1/532 
BEBAVBULANCE...~ ..... = -.ive aus Sui » 960} 1,026] 1,097] 1,224) 1,216] 1,193] 1,152] 1,179} 1,272] 1,291 
Security brokerage and real 
| PatabaG eee sot AALS ORG, 3,609] 3,943) 4,556] 4,706] 4,548] 4,625] 4,737| 5,265] 5.809) 6,342 
Government, total..........-. 7.652| 7,980} 9,291| 9,114} 9.869] 9,987/10,303)11,469| 16,732] 26,268 
BeeCeralh, 40s. allot ag 28a. ys 3'720| 3.905] 4,997) 4,623) 5,143) 5,169] 5, 6,433) 11,580} 20,9 
* State, county, local, pub. educa.| 3.932] 4,075] 4,294] 4,491/ 4,726) 4,818) 4,936] 5,036} 5,152) ‘5,280 — 
ES a ea ee ; 5,596| 6.254; 6,904) 6,657| 6,957] 7,545] 8,396] 9,518) 10,362. 
Miscellaneous........-.....--. 2.519] 2.692! 2,894! 3,168] 3,070) 3,244] 3,481| 4,007) 4,291] 4,592 — 
Total national income..... 49,455'55,719164,924!71,513 64,200! 70,829177,574|96,857| 122,232! 149,392 ~ 
————————— << oee 


; 2Incluaes work-relief wages; excludes subsistence to members of the armed forces. 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars 
J Type of share -| 1936 | 1937 1938) 1939; 1940, 1941) ,1942| 1943) 1944 | 


| | 
(43,024 48,262 45,105.48,075| 52,288 64,489) 84.087/106,348 1]6,027 1. 

39.970 44,989 41,18144,236|48,622.60,810 80,793/103,139 112,806, 
_ Salaries, wagesin private industr:; 34,508 39,267 35,183. 37,990|/41,851/52,587 66,921) 79,973) 84,595 
» Salaries, wages govern. agencies!| 5,462 5,722 5,998 6,246 


‘Tot. 1 . salaries, es| 3,054 3,273 3,924) 3/839] 3,666) 3,679 3,294) 
eo eclict wares? Sh Tans 2,155 1,639 2,004 1,870} 1,577) 1,213) 586, 
Soc. Sec. contribu. employers’. . - 303 1,020 1,185 1,286} 1,358) 1,686) 9 


Tot. compensation ofemployees 
Total salaries and wages...... 


Other labor incomes......:.... 596 614. 645, 683] 731/ 780} 755) 
Net inc. incorporated business | 3,767, 3,943 1,658 4,228} 5,844) 8,519 8,740, 9,842) 9,908) 
Beriyividends isi)... -.-...20..%- 47655 4.745 3,172 3,806] 4,046 4.511 4,299, 4,348) 4,404 
- Gorporate savings ........... “888 —~802-1,514. 422} 1,798 41008 4,441) 5,494) 5,414 
Net income of proprietors’. . |_| 10,870 11,919 10,122 11,151|11,989|15,838) 20,574) 23,467) 24,083 
WA criculture!..:...--.--0--9+-- } 4'401| 5.086 4/013 4/291) 41362 6,278 9,703) 11,875) 11,763 
BO Honea eet hoe oat ss. > 61469 6.833 6,109 6,860) 7,627) 9,560 10,871) 11,592) 12,320 
RRP ess Wt. Pia ven. “| 5'130 5,146) 5,068 5,085| 5,129) 5,250 5,472) 6,041) 6,701 
Net rents and royalties..... “*} 9'133 21243 21247 2/290) 2/324 2,761) 3,359, 3,694 3034 
Total national income...:...\.. 64,924 71,513 64,200 70,829|77,574 96,857 122,232 149,392 160,653 


employees, compensa : 
_ S5Includes owners’ remuneration 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Source: Director of the Mint 


_The Wnitin welehing gold is the troy: Our oF tains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 

ounce of fine gold means an ounce, of cece tee pound, The at ounce is about one-tenth heavier 

President enranare . a con raed of | than the aipesuogs Cun: sab Seen eeanr aaa 
vol AS The 400-ounce gold bar is mi u 

which is equivalent to $35! for monetary purposes, Tt is about 315 inches wide 
e previous value of eon pg 634 jathes Jone, end By ree thick. 

he dollar 0 : A 14.1 inch cube of go 2 f ; 

thaane, Welebings aremade| WU, S. Government gold is held at the Mint 

imals thereof. Jewelers use | Institutions which are the Mints in Philadelphia, 

enn, -|San Francisco and Denver; Assay Offices in New 

; ed "The gr t |} York and Seg one ae Gold Bullion Depository 

; 1 rt Knox, Kentucky. 

§ Ihe vanreranents silver vault has been com- 

pleted at West Point, on the Hudson, and_ silver 

from New. York was moved there in 1938 and 1940. 


. 


“ 
rar 


tains 43714 grains and the avoirdupois pound . 


Les ar ee 


+ 


_ United State 
Per 


s—Income Pay ments; Busir 
Capita Income Payments (D 


" Source: United States Department of Commerce 


ee. 


ol 


lars) 


Per capita income payments to 
all individuals* 


Percent of national 


i per capita income  — | 


" : ‘State = = er | 
ys aise adda 1929] 1933] 1939] 1940) 1941) 1942| 1943] 1944] 1945|/ 1929) 1940/ 1943) 1944) 1945 iff 
Continental U.S......| 680] 368| 539! 575| 693] 862|1,040/1,133/1,150|) 100 100} 100} 
) New Endiand.. 838| 514] 680] 725| 866|1,044|1,210/1,285/1,288|| 123 2:5 
Connecticut 918| 540| 764) 827|1,059|1,305 449 | 
Maine... 09) 602}. "80 


‘Massachusetts... .. |. 


Beet ew eee 


Per capita income 


Neo} 
computation of per capita income. 
M aryland and Virginia. 


> 


1 


Liabilities 
in Thou- 
sands 


173,196 


Number Year 


. A business failure, as defined for this record, 
? occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
-, action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
' Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition . in 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
» known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
‘in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1934, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
‘may or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


. 


te 

payments are derived by division of total income payments by total population 
cluding armed forces and civilians outside continental United States. 
come was transferred from the State of the recipients’ employment to the State of residence before | 
These States are New York, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks - 


Number 


ez] 
rs 


B 


513} 659} 768) 813 51 55] | 63}. 68) 7a 
738| 833] 888] 903]/ 62} 78) 80 78| 79% 
642; 810) 901) 906 68} 69 78} 80; 79? 
787| 865} 890) 918 84) 82) 83) 79 aa 
Tat 
2 
96) 
96 | 
92: 
1,101]1, 97° 
9)1,179)1,172 89 102 
1,049)1,117 82 | r 
1,061}1,123 57 98 } 
932/1,083 61 94. 
‘ 1,019}1,023 79 89) 
857). 957/1,027|1,096}; 101 955 
1,181/1,402/1,491/1,443)| 127 125: 
1,198}1,426/1,513/1,480)| 139 129 ¥ 
1,441)1,418/1,244/1,248]| 120 108 + 
1,075| 1,244) 1,318/1,266 94 | 110 
1,15211,398)1,519}1,407!! 105 134} 134) 12 


In five States, however, | 


the United States 


Liabilities 
in Thou- 


promises with 
of this series 


as businesses making voluntary com 
creditors out of court. Comparison 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen 
eral of the United States is not possible. The la 
ter give complete oye nee of all types of cases 
Beoage oars Nie oyees, I 
and others not in business, all of which ar : 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet Statistics. R 
visions were made in the classification of failure 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fi 
ures are given—the original denoted as ‘A’ 
pee pe prevous years and the re 
oO as “B’’ for comparison with s1 
years. 4 hee mates 


ine} 


professional men 


definite appropriati Ne 
prt p ons and under permanent appropriations {those which recur sutomate 
h year without annual action by Congress). 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Year | Appropriations || Year 


Dollars Dollars 

338,865 031.29 18,881,940 ,243.79 
306,077 469.58 27,065,148,933.02 
395,430,284.26)| 1920 | 6,454,596,649.56 
492,477 .759.97 4,780,829 ,510.35 
698,912,982.83 3,909 282,209.46 
.781,288,214.95 4,248 140,569.99) 
re st 433. “622. be 1924 Bec BRS ‘ 
»748,651,750.35) z .559,327. 73,067,712,071.39 _ 

fe 15114:490.704.09 4,151 .682,049.91; 9, 306,520, 504. 31 z 
1917 } 1,628,411,644.81 4,409 463,389.81)! 1947 | 10,380,975,796.61 7: 4: ore week sey 


__ Appropriations in this table are by sessions of | For example, appropriations shown foe Gieaaks: 


' Congress. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year | 1933 are those for the first sessi 
on of 
e, Ser See coe ebians axe made purine i session. Foe, deeae and include $4,800,731, 979.24 vse the 
propriations for prior 

‘years ae negat eget Ree g be) Pp eee ts oe 1933 and the remainder is for 1932 an 

ee} 
SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR WAR AC 
Pee THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1946, AS OF AUGUST 26, 1946 


Source: United States Bureau of the Budget 


U.S. Executive 
Particulars Army Navy Maritime Office of the 
Commission President 
Dolars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


185,856,471,722) 74,804,385,907 9,134,148,227] 30,829, 820, 227'305,598, 787, “s 
5,189,735,346| 6,060, 023,111} 5,908,719,545 ’746,000'000) 18, °291,352,56 
Sub-total.......-..--- 


iam 191,046,207,068) 80,864,409,018| 15,042,867,772 


puproprlatens Se asiail 29,559,655,993| 2,338,240,145)--...-.- 6... epee eee eee nee 
S. Contract authorizations ; 
Memes repealed, 0. seek foc n ene etins ese efe Se cece rete pn esesee eect et: 
et Appropriations include 
te above to liquidate 
y contract authoriza- 


MPs GIONS... ine <8ee= «= = 15,359,039,834| 13,452,050,211| 13,903,154,985 
nA ——_ 
Five Net tot., 1941 to 1944. 156,127, Pll, 241| 75,074,118,662| 11,139,712,787| 30,847,820. 227 | 278,280,. 


scal year 1945: 
i _'Appropriations........ | 15,459 384,088 29,514,094,578] 6,766,000,000| 5,243,515,880 57, 640,16 
_ Contract authorizations ...,.--------- 5,189,231,400| 5,700,000,000 2,500,000 10,891, 


15,459,384,088| 34,703,325,978| 12,466,000,000 5,246,015,880 Ge ,531 892 709 j 
704,268,000| 2,915,745,513|) 3,596,500,000 53,622,000 I 
2,000,000,000]} 4,590,900,000)..-....-.+-+-> 


: ee Pee Se 
- Contract authorizations. . 


Sub-total..........- 
educt: 

¢ ‘Appropriations repealed) 
Contract authorizations 


; repealed. ......-.--|eeeeeeesseceee 
Appropriations in uded 
above to liquidate 


contrac: authoriza- 
tions. = aaa oo Ry a ere ee ee 2,717,060,000| 3,016,678,159 4,000,000 


5 |————<—_—_—_————| ——_——— 
Net total, 1945....... 14,755,116,088| 27,070,520,465 1,261,921,841|} 5,188,393,880 


a Fiscal year 1946: ; 
Appropriations.........- 21,608,147,694 ey 479,010,458 609) 24,928,150 = 
iO pntract authorizations. .|...-..+-+---+-+ 2:02 re 274, "463 295,210,341 


Bubseatal che ssa, 21,608,147,694| 25,506,284,921 295,210,950] 4,928,150,129 
Deduct: % 


o * 

ppropriations ia, 3,117,774,198] 12,487,502,569 678,528,000| 4,354,620,564 
ms 

) eooned cera 8,315,832,396 633,678,000|...-++-+-s-++- 


TESTS) (y] Sn ee bee iene sia i 00 
Appropratiois incl. above 
to liquidate contract 


3,844,713] 1,381,076 


authorizations. 1 ie Ss SAE eee 1,329,231,400|.--...+++-+-+- 
Net total, 1946....... 18,490,373,496 8,373,718,556 1,016,995,050 570,274,852 26,798,899,9 


p timated appropri: 
Bite” con fiscal year 1946 
ic cpa complete the .ex- 


*Other agencies total for pee $6,024, 5, 882. 
Includes ame of 1940 and prior contract authorizations as follows: vai 
| 1941 1942 


Moe Wane tas ss doapeie oars ore 9 copie tens arcs ee $156,921,988 $12,382,500 
Navy OR chai kar er pn IDET ost Ye a aaa 58,087,100 —_ 
5 144,500,000 95, 981, 258 aw 


‘si Maritime Commission 
Ko ei 000 Lend-Lease appropriations transferred to 


1 
“Commodity Credit Corporation” | non- 


U. ‘S. Wacinoss Tp exes ihe) oe on 
Source: Federal Reserve Board Meee tee. 
Terms “adjusted” and ‘unadjusted’ refer to adjustment of monthly figures” for seasonal va 
Constr’tion con- f 
Industrial production] tracts riers Employ- 


1 lue) ment 
ae Crt 39 100" 2 19385 25=100 1939—100 
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factures 


1926=100 
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justed| 1935-39100 
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ity prices 
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Wholesale commod 


(value) 1935-39100 
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Income payments 
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All other 
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The 1945 figures in the first column are . preliminary. 


_ Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 


Hides, Textile Fuel, | Metal oe Chem- 


Fatm 
Prod- | Foods | Leath. a ing icals, 
Prod, | PFO Prod. | Mate. | Drugs 


J 


AINA AINAIOAN 
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orl SHO Crone 00 
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DATS PS OND F160 < 
HOO CO—I7 0 


S 

© 
S00 
ie 
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ci] gat 3 | 108: 0 
RDA Da ‘i ‘ 5 . r f ES 105.8 
n the table above Chemicals and Allied Products has been substibated for Chemical, ugs | 
. ince tA. 1940, and, beginning with Feb., 1941, the figures are based on 889 price series. z ane Pa 
oon New Security Issues . 
Source: Domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; foreign issues, U. S. Dept. of Comm 
= A (figures show millions of dollars) - - ores | 
For New Capital For Refunding —- aT 
Domestic Tae Cy 
Corporate 


Foreignt 


Total 
(domestic 
and foreign) 
Total 


Total (new and 
(domestic 


refunding) 
municipal 
and foreign) 
*Federal 
agencies 


State and 
| municipal 


State and 
*Federal 
agencies 


Ln! - 
Momo 
waicrarn 
DNYAIBS 

Med 

hye 
ek 
wihoo 


BaIT POOR SDD 
AQPPRABOSIBOO 
dae 
ei 
on 
On 


A 685) 
896 422) 17 i ; , 

1,752i 26! 1,255! » 602] 12 | , 2.488 
ee ees offered issues of Federal credit agencies, but eaclodes direct abe 
jIncludes issues of noncontiguous U. 8S. Territories and Possessions, 


NPNNGROR WORN 
Nee COIR ONMHO 


yaa , + 5 iy 


Sag United States—N. Y. Stock and Curb Transactions; Life Insurance . 399 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: New York Stock Exchange : é 

iZ Stocks Bonds s 

; Year eats Year Stocks Bonds Seats 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High ; Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High , Low 


No. Dollars DoUars| Dollars No. Dollars! Dollars|Dollar: 

1900...; 138,981,000} 579,293,000; 47,500) 37,500|/1935...| 381,635,752 |3.339,458,000) 145,000 68,000 
1905...) 266,569,000)1,026,254,000 | 85,000! 72,000/|1936...| 496,046,869 |3,576,878,000/ 174,000) 89,000 
1910...| 163,705,000) 634,863,000) 94,000) 65,000//1937...| 409,464,570 |2,792,531,000/} 134,000 61,000 
1915...| 172,497,000} 961,700,000 | 74,000} 38,000|/1938...| 297,466,722 |1,859,865,000| 85,000] 51,000 
1920...| 227,636,000|3,868,422,000 |115,000! 85,000}|1939)...| 262,029,599 |2,046,083,000| 70,000} 51,000 
1925...| 459,717,623/3,427,042,210 |150,000] 99,000|| 1940... .| 207,599,749 |1,669,438,000| 60,000) 33,000 
1929*. . |1,124,800,410/2,996,398,000 |625,000/525,000||1941...} 170,603,671 |2,111,805,000} 35,000} 19,000 
1930...| 810,632 546|2,720,301,800 |480,000/205,000|/1942...} 125,685,298 |2,311,479,250| 30,000) 17, 

1931...]| 576,765,412|2,969,848,000 |322,000/125,000)| 1943. ..| 278,741,765 |3,254,717,725| 48,000| 27,000 
og ze net Ey ate er yey He ~ 20,000 ary 3 Lotte Berber ian 75,000} 40,000 

Le 816, »355,646, E ; ..-| 377,563,575] 2,261,985,110} 95,000} 49,0 
1934...! 323,845,63413,702,820,000'190,000! 70, | i - 


*Record high. 

As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1945, there were 1,269 stock issues, aggregating 1,592,111,825 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $73,765,250,751. q 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading industrial groups with the aggregate 
market value and average price for each: " 


Market Aver. Market. Aver, 
; Group Value Price Group Value Price 
PATAVIBSEMENE.. 2 cc tees. cle $1,035,023,987)\$38 .84||Retail merchandising... ..- 4,613,102,054| 45.13 
Mutomobile.....5..\..-2.%- 6.197, 725,278} 49 70 Rubber: . 85. sk alan s 823,098,553| 74.71 
PPARAOUG bee os ka wie so ae edo 1,293,330,630} 30.08)|Shipbuilding and operating. 159,368,123) 25.85 
OTS Dee eee eee 1,015,846,012| 43.89)|Shipping services.......... 33,001,559} 20.30 
- Business and office equip. . . 643,237,280} 49.06||Steel, iron and coke........ 3,211,993,692| 61.51 
ECT eSB ee ere 8,639,133,955} °74.09)| Textiles... 2.0.0.0 .25 2608. 986,546,620) 53.09 
Blectrical equipment....... 2,270,268,640] 43.33}|Tobacco..............-5.<: 1,725,173,634| 60.14 
ante Machinery. .......-. 1,005,647,910) 70.57|| Utilities: j 
MMA WOION. «os p30 4s a Snr eee 1,447,619,416| 29.48]} Gas and elec. (operating).| 3,240,605,766 35.88 
MEUM Oo os ak a ae one ae 4,917,278,352| 53.63'}—Gas and elec. (holding)... 1,862,925,087| 20.72 
BERYINONG 2. sn a > ee se 85,322,481) 41.72||\Communications.........- 4,830,807,990|110.54 
>) Lend and realty.......-.-. 59,202,687| 12.27 Miscellaneous ‘utilities... . 196,548,720] 31.90 
MREROY ss eee ues 328,767,905| 38.62||U. S. comp. oper. abroad... 1,255,084,981| (36.88 
_ Machinery and metals...... 2,841,601,493| 37.44||Foreign companies......... 1,408,633,767| 33.91 
_ Mining (excluding iron).... 2,182,808,955| 34.26|| Miscellaneous businesses... . 417,120,300} 40.22 
_ Paper and publishing...... 991,596,220) 40.62 — — — 
Petroleum. ......1.4. 5... 7,936,307,651) 38.31 All listed stocks........ $73,765,250,751|$46 .33 
MERUTGAG od... 6's we bubs vs 6,108,523,057| 54.14 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1945, New Published figures, as of Nov. 30, 1945; 1,273 
York Stock Exchange member total net borrow- | issues, aggregating 1,578,517,836 shares; total . 
ings amounted to $1,073,417,453 of which $579,-| market value $72,729,703,313; average price $46.13; 
eas represented loans which were not collater- | retio of member borrowings not collateralized by 
= by United States Gov't issues. The ratio of U. S. Gov’t. issues to total market value of all 
| the latter borrowings to, [he ae therefore, 0.19%, | Usted shares 0.74% 

s, on tha’ e, was, therefore, 0.79%. : . 
a peeeaoane not collateralized by U. S. will As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1945, there 


i were 982 bond issues, aggregating $138,085,021,330 
Prana on fisted shares @ sethet tated market per value listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 


i ane Soe cepsl ae aap ns a with a total market value of $143,110,515,509. 
N.Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 
\ Transactions Prices for Seats Transactions Prices for Seats 
fy ane 5 Secs ae ee ee tra Ee 
Stocks Bonds Year Stocks Bonds 

(eat) (Shares) | (Par Value) High Low i (Cal,) | (Shares) (Par Value) High Low 
é u Dollars Number Dollars Dellars {Dollars 
eager gS aRFon| STG | Rae | ass] eee anaes) teas | a 
tee 72388 108 3o5/448,500 778000 7o;c00 1940... 42,928,377 303,902,000] 7,280. | 6,900 


40, at 
fe ; 6/000] _ 8,500 
1935: ..| 75,783,794|1,172,064,000| 33,000 | 12,000 |/1943... 71'374/283|231,046, : 

1343, p 44.. "| 71,061.713|181,073,500| 16,000 | 7,500 
1987... 134843 | B42 361,000 35°00 73300 1945... 143,309,292/167,333,000] 32,000 | 12,000 


Se NN aa 
Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Source: - ik of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not include business 01 
' weed gre aie Peon companies operating in the United States 


20 DUBS es Se eee 
Industrial Policics Group Policies All Policies 
bp arn ea AERC FS aS aad 


. No No. $1,000 No. : 
, j 301|12,823,681| 11,181 | 4,299 
eer PeeEtaat 33.436 438 18'287,408| 37,774 | 9,886,029|122,212,773|107. 948.778 
30. +e s- 257135788951 39'944 658|17,265,390| 29,713 | 9,108,742|115,762,622/103,154,878 
o su oleae izasetea| ag | Sesh odaliis S248] Soaanas 
4 3]17,650,708) 20, 7593, 1222, 1542, 
3 ORS EER) Se EAS er Sa Str ee 
i '463,951| 21, 1465, 1131, 1667, 
Pe HEE SS 207591,183| 21,142 |12,910,263|124,157,611|109.572,454 
$8516 ,166|20,985,705| 22,791 |12,803,490|124,478 188 111,054,68 
7'934.374121,140,150| 24438 14,022,749) 124,950,932 113,976,518 
7'331'522(21,343,634) 26,010 |15,381,535/125,793,811 117,794,384 
89'412'305|22,280,022| 29,042 |18,029,481/130,081,036 124,673,237 
; 3'345,.412| 30,633 |19,862,098|134,1 66,067/130,332,84 


5,571,118| 38,364 22,960,651 140 ,686,452|140,308,683 


776,904 
"134,17 59) 40,974 |24,446, f 
aera 1358'033 10a'0e" i 0 Be 6o58 37.877 |22,769,7861154,306 ,989|155,722,778 
i * * u - : 
anies and the foreign business of United States companies. 
ee gh ae cae che ea Soviveds increased and dividend additions—Group, $1,519,454, - 
$10,943,528,954; industrial, $3,969,963,636; total. $16,432,947,244. 


Stock of Money in the “United Stat 


Source: United States Treasury Depertment + 


ue sec otal f 
ock 0} 
ih a money in Total gold and silve 


of 1890) 


Dollars 
Ae 619, Paes 701 


Vet HP ts NS be 


15,3 13,034.715 
'17/402,493,297| 11,851, "635, 036 
19/376,690,005 13,685,480, 147 

3 |20,096,864,767 141535,626,578 
'23,754,736,319} 17,862,671,169 
98/457,959, 1874|21,836,935,523 

_ |32;774,611,367|24,575, poe 185 
'35,840,908,264|24, 783,526,439 

3 |40,868,265,576|24,466, 764,442 
|44/805,301,04 "173,692,581 

5 48,059,399,687 22/202, 115,287 
6 |49,648,010,839|22,649,365,413 


ee ety: subject to revision. 


ee 2 as security for outstanding silver 
tettifentes—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
mount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
urity for gold certificates—gold. bullion of a 

1 “at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
“notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of, the issuing Federal 
‘a ‘Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


Money Held in Treasury 


Amount held as 
security against 


certificates (and 
Treasury notes 


F Money Outside © cas 


In Circulation 
Reserve 
against U.S. 
notes (and 
Treas. notes 

of 18 


A Total 


Amount c'pica, 


Dollars 
3,702,546,925 
6.483.470. 046 


Dollars 
152,977,037 
152;979,026 
153, "620, 986 
156,039,088 d 
156,039,431 5 
6,241,200,493 
6. 44/,056,44/ 
6,460.891,315 
7,046,742.702 
% 847,501, 324 
9,612 432 ere 


5,903. 
a 191,591,239) 17,421,259, 973 
26/316,138,123|22'504,341,539 
30,491,950,456| 26,746, 


438,483} 191.5 
156,039,431 |32,108,938,284128,244, 997,112|P200.34 y 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con-- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like? 
amount of collateral consisting of such ‘discounted | 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms? 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or ~ 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- - 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold + 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold} 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents ¢ 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- — 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “Gold | 
certificates’ as herein used includes credits with | 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold | 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na-- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: 


Gold coin 
and 
- bullion 


Silver 


Subsidiary 
dollars ~ 


silver 


Dollars. Dollars 


568,271,655 


Dollars 


£ A 734,487,636 
93,943,078 | 825,798,486 
493,580,003 | 878,958,125 


Gold ‘ati and bullion (June 30, 1938 
An act went into effect authorizin 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 


The United States Treasury Department 


National 


Federal hank 


Dollars 
84,260,500 


8990295 91.9050 20 
~J 


HEROS RRO RSS 


24'839,323,305 | 115, 114,110 


and since), excludes gold net held in the Treastiys 


g the Treasury to sell free silver at 71.1 
nents limited to the surplus not needed for redemption of outstanding hocrubatee allots 


silver certificates, 


In millions of dollars) 


2 Total Coin and small denomination - 


currency 


.576]_ 880 

$: on 14, 871 1. on 
| 7,580 987)81!2, 
ita: 3R 315 20, 683 i 04 1,039'73 2, 


DORR RHR 


dO M the 


Large denomination currency 


POONRODPNOO 


wow 


| 
| 
% | 
| 
/ 
} 


~~ e "OR i a 


e System, Condition at end of year. In 


Pesca Bl he ae DP Sead abacd Boviel 


Sbnuwibes.<. jess cet: 
. 8. Government secur........ 
Ofner securities .----.-.+.-- ee 
_ Industrial advances......--... 
Ms Tot. bills and securities. 


2,461} 2.592] 2.584] 2.502) 2,195 2,267 


(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
39 19 17 91 80 94 


2,500) 2,612) 2,601] 2.593) 2,274) 2,361 


Due from foreign banks........ 
BPRIOAG.. coat vince cee cess M's prior 


__-—s-:' Total reserve bank credit 6,679| 12,239| 19,745) 7 
“Fed. Res. notes of other bks... .|  _33 30 33) _33| _32| —_36f 113 
Uncol. items not incl. in float. .. . 736 674 694 777 833] 1,107 ( 
Bank premises......-.-..--+-- 46 45 43 42 4U 41 
38 37 44 59 48 44 


x 


_ Allotheryesources...........- 


Total resources. ......... 12,525 | 12,880) 15,581] 19,027) 23.262/24,353| 29,019) 33,955 40,26 
> LIABILITIES a 
7 as Se: notesin cire....... 2 4 4,452} 4,959] 5,931) 8,192 
eposits: © 
is Member bank reserve ace 6,606] 7,027] 8,724| 11,653) 14,026)12,450 
+ Government. -....---- A 244 142 923 634 368 867 
_ Foreign...... é 99] 172 199] 397) 1,133] 774 
e Other deposits...--..-...- 160 236 242 256 600 586 
} Tota! deposits. ....... ...| 7,109} 7,577| 10,088) 12.941 16,127/|14,678| 15,194 15,181 16,41 
- Deferred availability items.....| — 786 674 694 777 833) 1,107| 1,247) 1,432 1,633) 7 
_ Capital paid in...........-..- 131 133 135 136 139 142 146 154) 163) 
- Surplus (Section 8 146 148 149 152 157 158 160 188) . 228/¢ 
_ Surplus (Sect. 13b)...---..-- Z 27 28 27| -~ 27 27 27 27 Pip, u 
All other Mabilities...........- 42 37 36 37 49| 49 
KP Total liabilities. ”..... Pi Se 12,525| 12,88€| 15,581| 19,027) 23,262 
~ (a) Less than $500.000. , 
_ **Other cash’’ counted as reserves prior to June 12, 1945. 
es 
a 
way oy RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
(annual ayerage of daily figures in millions) 
Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding wt visa 
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22,557 
26,855 


HR POOOIODDIND 


3 1 
451 | 15,358 
472 | 22,211 


ESS 5 ey eee 
RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED i. 
t (annual average of daily figures in millions) f 


; Bank (1938/1939/1940 1941,1942 1943 1944 1945 Bank i 44 
] dicing Laue Sa a CS ag Same ied) |= ten 1: ar ees I a ba: < : 


402 United States-Banks: Deposits; Assets; Liabilities 
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All Banks in United, States—Number, Deposits, by Years 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System | 
Comprises all national bahks in the continental | ments. Also includes, during the period June 1934- 
United States and all State commercial banks, } June 1935, private banks which, pursuant to a 
trust companies, mutual and stock savings banks | provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted | 
and such private and industrial banks as are in- | condition reports to the Comptroller of the Cur= 
cluded in abstracts issued by State banking depart- | rency. 4 
Total Deposits 


Number of Banks (in millions of dollars) * 

Nonmember : Nonmember 

Member banks banks Member banks banks 
Date’ | Total = —|—$—$__ —— OA ee 
June all Mu- all Mu- ' 
30 banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional | State | sav- | Other Total | tional| State | sav- | Other 
ings ings 

7,615) 7,598 1 636] 18,260} 21,894) 8,894) 8,817 3,901} -9,099 
9,399] 8,02. 1,374 628| 19,688] 41,282} 25,401] 17,159} 8,242) 5,168) 10,713 
9,538} 8,066) 1,472 621] 18,320) 51,641 57| 19,912} 12,546) 7,089] 12,095 
8,315] 7,247} 1,068 604| 14,936] 59,828) 38,069] 23,235} 14,834) 9,117) 12,642 

6,980) 6,145 835 592| 11,469 F 27,836| 17,428] 10,407| 9,927 64: 
5,606} 4,897 709 574| 8,343) 41,532 i 16,74 9,82: 9,621) 5,347 
6,375| 5,417 958 576| 8,978] 46,435) 31,012) 19,896} 11,116} 9,691) 5,732 
6,410} 5,425 985 569] 9,068] 51,149) 34,938) 22,477) 12,461} 9,830) 6,381 
6,400} 5,368} 1,032 565] - 8,843] 57,884) 40,706) 26,153) 14,553 7,207 
6,357) 5,293} 1,064 563} 8,619} 59,222] 41,490) 26,716 74| 10,125| 7,607 
6,338] ~5,242} 1,096 562} 8,399 »792| 41,308] 26,763) 14,546) 10,209} 7,275 
6,330} 5,203] 1,127 552] 8,201| 64,222} 45,873) 29,416} 16,458) 10,433) 7,916 
6,398} 5,164) 1, 551| 8,006} 70,770) 51,729) 33,014) 18,715) 10,631) 8,410 
6,556] 5,130} 1,426 547| 7,752) 78,120) 58,512) 37,273| 21,238] 10,640) 8,969 
6,647] 5,101] 1,546 544] 7,584] 82,706} 63,404) 40,534) 22,871) 10,387) 8,915 
6,703} 5,060} 1,643 542) 7,373|107,224| 84,016] 54,589) 29,427] 11,132) 12,076 
1944. 14,553] 6,773) 5,036) 1,737 541] 7,239/128,605)101,276) 65,585) 35,690) 12,460} 14,869 
1945. 14,542 840! 5,015! 1,825 539] 7,163!151,033'118,378! 76,533] 41,844! 14,413] 18,242 


_ All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1945 
Source—United States Treasury Department 
(In thousands of dollars) 


G Invest- Invest- 

States Loans ments* | Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
Maine.) ...... 95,651 493,871 694,421] Indiana....... 356,348} 1,815,54 -2.911,810 
N. Hampshire. . 100,014 317,810 501,743) Illinois........ 1,841,286] 7,297,526] 11,923,740 
Vermont... .... 105,976 167,039 312,611)|Michigan...... 634,305) 3,251,598) 4,898,436 
Massachusetts, . 1,749,162} 4,949,493} 7,514,923|;Wisconsin. .... 345,238! 1,887,262) 2,851,085 
Rhode Island. . 151,243 724,174] 1,018,350|| Minnesota... .;. . 463,304! 1,793,313] 2,910,155 
Connecticut... 476,998] 1,824,870) 2,670,809) Iowa.........- 332,773) 1,231,813) 2,117,555 
Tot. N. E. Sts.| 2,679,044) 8,477,257| 12,712,857 eps ras? 769,054|') 2,303,440) 4,225,788 

‘ot. w. St.) 6,034,713) 24,134,597 iS & : 
Ry ork,.-.-| 1.097 358] 25 078 687| 46.288 7301 a 1 iat aint ae 
ew Jersey.... 992 370, ,996, orth Dakota. . 4,398 345,42 488, 
Pennsylvania...| 1,487,954) 7,251,482] 11,120,552) South Dakota... - 51,359 337 367 Bor art 
Delaware...... 73,264 347,217 550,695! Nebraska...... 161,410 745,750} 1,290,066 
Maryland..... 301,438} .1,446,887} 2,087,280 Kamsas........ 173,756 899,282) 1,566,991 
Dist. of Col... . 125,302 695,221} 1,059,909 Montana...... 40,814 322,991 499/190 
Tot. East. Sts.| 13,796,203) 41,189,457) 65,074,159 iy yomies Seas 27,259 112,906 210,882 
‘ - olorado...... 131,350 634,779 4 2 

Virginia. .". 5... 2 347,304/ 1,065,714) 1,852,648 |New Mexico... “39/980 132,726 : O70 8s 
ea hes Reged ‘ pratae 1 Pa ce. 4, 203,695 767,069 1469333 

. ’ ’ , : ’ it. t, St. . ’ ’ ’ 
South Carolina 135.200 335.220 638.014 re) es in 864,021; 4,198,290} 7,291,181 

OTHIA. w...s ° 02 1,846,601||Washington.... 363,349} 1,429,679 

miprasss | 21g eae e063) Tepe) Oregano <s"|  IhORs| goato| Laat ag 

¥ . : 1313, aliforn’ 2,212,397| 8,257, "267,694" 
Mississippi... . . 135,169 341,393 788,730) Idaho... : 356 : 300380 13.907 6 
Louisiana,..... 236,054 802,251} 1,627,506 Utah. . x 92,424 332,550 558,330, 
APOMAS Ce a of. 3-5 1,188,410] §2,744,353] 5,887,031 |Nevada....... 21,458] *.102,413 156,369 
ied ire ce Dee een gues i Ces Tere : 67,18 211,503 368,984 

ae 5 , ’ 5 t. . ’ ? > * 
Tennessee, .._. 388,207 969/369] 11957308; rad Bites tits df aaah ag 
Tot. Sou. Sts.} 3,986,125) 11,773,628) 22,782,420 |Tot. U. S. (ex- 
cl. of posses- 


9) ae 1,292,405! 4,554,102!» 7,389,965| sions)...... 30,348,345/101,280,081/165,614,090 


*Investment figures above are for U. S. Government securities, direct. obligations. i 
vote poe ys fetes ae obese ae a8 U. A See shel supe $24,807,000; Sbliceiiaus of Sintes ated 
) cal l » $4,062,514,000; er bonds, notes, and de ; Co j 
stocks, including stocks of Federal Reserve banks, $536,984,000. bpreramre eis te a | 


~ Adjusted Deposits of All Banks and Currency Outside Banks 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures partly estimated in millions of dollars ; 


: 

| 
7 

Total | 


Total |demand 
fee wanaee ey 2 beeeg States homes eee appease eee): Cur- 
adjust- | adjust- |deposits it - - i 
End of month | ed and | ed and | adjust- adigate mene Total me ean ae outeldd 
nae chai e ed deposits cial |savings| ings | banks 
outside | outside papls parle tee 
an banks pts 
1940—June 66,952 } 38,661 | 60,253 | 31,962 828 | 27,463] 15,540 coon 
December} 70,761 | 42:270 | 63.4 : 753 | 27, 15,777 io'ese 1'303 or oo8 | 
1941—June..... 74,153 | 45,521 | 65.949 | 37/317 753 | 27,879} 15,928] 10,648] 1,303] 8/204 
December| 78,231 | 48,607 | 68,616 | 38,992 | 1,895 |27'729] 15/884] 10,532] 1’313| 9.615 
1942-June..... 81,963 | 52,806 | 71,027 | 41,870 | 1/837 | 27/320] 15,610] 10°395| 15315| 10'936, 
December] 99,701 | 62,868 | 85,755 | 48,922 | 8/402 | 28'431| 16°352| 10,664 1'416] 13'946_ 
1943-June..... 110,161 | 71,853 | 94,347 | 56,039 | 1048 | 30,260] 17.543] 11/141] 1'576| 15'814_ 
December] 122,812 | 79,640 | 103,975 | 60.203 | 10,424 | 32'748| 19/224] 31:738| 1°76] 181837 
1944-June... | 36,172 | 80,946 | 115,291 | €0065 | 19,506 | 35,720] 21/217| 12:471| 2'032| 90'881 
December| 150,988 | 90,435 | 127,483 | 66,930 | 20,763 |39,790| 241074| 13'376| 2'340| 23'505 
1945—June 162,784 | 94,150 | 137,687 | 69,053 | 24/381 | 44'953] 27,:170| 147426]  2°657| 25/097 
December! 175,401 | 102,341 | 148,911 | 75,851 | 24,608 |48,452| 30,135] 15,385| 2'932| 26.490 


nited States—Gold Reserves; Land Banks; Cieaniiget Suspensions 493. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
etd Source: Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 
— Unit. Cae Ne- (Swit- Ar- : 

Dec.| U. S. F. er-| ther- 2 U.S. »| Bel- |Can- .| Ja-} In- , 
te King. |*F#2C°| ma'y et ed Spain| sR! Italy sium] ada ae pan dia Weds 


1930| 4.225 | 718 | 2,100 | 528 | 171 138 | 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 | 110 412 
77 


1933] 4,012 | 928 | 3,022 92 | 371. |. 386 | 436 | 416 | 373 | 380 239 
1934| 8,238 |1,584 | 5,445 32 | 573 | 624 | 74 744 | 518 | 5 134 | 403 
1935|10,125 [1.648 | 4,395 33 | 438 | 454 | 735 270 | 611 | 189 
1936|11,258 {2,584 | 2,995 | 27 | 491 | 657 | 718 |...:. 208 | 632 | 188 | 501 
37\12,760 }2,689 | 2,564 28 | 933 | 6 TIBI Ae 210 | 597 | 184] 469 
1938]14,512 {2.690 | 2,430 | 29 | 998 | 701 | 525 |..... 193 | 581 | 192 431 
1939|17,644 1 | 2,709 29 | 692 | 549 | 525 |..... 144 | 609 | 214 | 466 
1940/21,995 1 | 2,000 am ap re (RE gs A ee 734 T\|/.353 
1941 /|22,737 1 | 2,000 A 7 el aS Re a ese 734 5 | 354 
1942|22,726 1 | 2,000| 29 | 506 | 824 oO agate |S 735 6 658 
1943)/21,938 1 1°2.000--) 29°}. 500. | 964°] OL pois ofee te 734 5 | 93 
1944/20,619 Lup a77z 29 |... |1,052'| 105 |,....}.....|....- 6 } 1,111 
1945/20,065 1 ' 1.090 ROTO 1, JOLM 2100 8. Pol 258 716 7 03 


Other countries (Dec. 1945): Brazil, 354; British India, 274; Chile, 82; Colombia, 127; Cuba, 191; 
Czechoslovakia, 61: Denmark, 38; Mexico, 294; New Zealand, 23; Peru, 28; Portugal, 60; South Africa, 
914; Sweden, 482; Turkey, $41; Uruguay, 195; Venezuela, 202; B. I. S., 39; other countries, 248. 


Federal Land Banks: Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
Source: United States Farm Credit Administration Pan 


ee eee 

; Fore- {| Amounts * Fore- - Amounts* — 

Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent 
Dollars Dollars No. Dollars Dollais 
16,866,108 | 137,447,246 ||1938...... 7,337 24,393,831 | 442,451,383 
27,168,645 | 304,927,875 ||1939......| 10,567 38,100,220 | 432,549,785 Via 
40,419,840 | 593,592,716 ||/1940...... 5,564 20,083,747 | 386,410,829 © 
25,801,412 | 627,404,426 || 1941...... 4,398 15,171,508 | 235,827,015 
15,244,494 | 628,454,079 ||1942...... 3,270 10,988,599 | 138,312,016 
36,209,951 | 463,372,119 ||1943....... 805 2,729,462 | 106,136,288 
41,994,962 | 304,727,770 || 1944...... 283 944,376 75,124,333 
27.642.369 | 334,153,992 ||1945...... 138 447,727 57,265,842 


Chicago Baitimore|Pittsb’r;-h| San Fran.{ Los Ang. 
31,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

35,391,600] 29,079,000] 22,482,009 5,832,394] 8,8596,572| 9,479,464|. 7,945,493 
13.194,988| 16,909,000] 10,645,822 2:910.627| 5.245.718] 6.468.835] 5,852,244 
16,684,672] 21455.000| 11,943,665 4/201,985| 7,074,775| 7 773,877| 7,543,880 
21,194,090} 28,879,000 16,517,144| 6,346,265] 11,166;526 11,336,876| 11,500,027 
23,622,041] 32,515,000} 17,767,889 7.543,482| 12,623,836| 13,267,105] 14,123,157 
25:719,197} 33,028,000} 18,288,156 7.921,604| 13,469,223] 14,834,954 15,649,271 
27,279,588! 34,710,000) 19,589,725 8,315,468] 12,978,668) 15,743,086] 17,144,078 


Gleveland| St. Louis ; Kan. City|/N. Ur-eans Minneap.| Cincin. Louisville * . ie 


$1,°00 $1 000~ $1,000 
. : 5 P 036-2 3,169.574| 4,462,950) 3,709,955) 1 
1935.....| 4,523,167} 3.417.055} 3.940.654 4,348,113| 1,434,458 gag ee 2.466.319 ere 
5 3, 

5 


Peal FS50'318| Tozkass| 3,462,930 
1942. 2.11| 13,397,494] 9,380,934) 7,229, 1924, 462, 9: ¢ 
: 305] 10,784,233} 8,627,969] 9,801,631] 4,333,591) 7,056,522 7 
134d °°22) 1.071396 19'330'266| 9°317,184| 10,065,283] 4.571.636] 7,366,866] 5,860,486) 3,742,336 

: 13 352'O71] 11,529,428] 9°723,81c| 10,866,497) 4,664,879| 8,196,279] 6,305,149) 4,027,818 


° erve System. The figures for | 499, $142,580.000; (1929) 659, $230,643,000; (1930) 
Lae aye se eeiasent) Danks which. during | 1.352, ' $853.363,000; (1931) 2, 94, $1,690, 669,000; 

the periods,shown, closed temporarily or perma- (1932) 1,456, $715,626,000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000; 

nently on account of financial difficulties; does not | (1934) 57, $36.937.000; (1935) 34, $10,015,000, 

include banks whose deposit iisbiiities | were ne (1938) a ors'oun vase cere yo cnr 

sw the time of closing (in > ; A ; A ,998, < 

Be ences. cae tne aid of Federal Deposit pee: 22, $5,943,000); (1941) 8; ($3,726,000): (1942). 
Insurance Corporation loans). Federal deposit | 9, ($1,702,000); (1943) 4, (96,223,000); (1944) 1, 

‘insurance became operative Jan. 1, 1934. ($405,000) ; (1945) none. ‘ an 

~ Bank suspensions (with deposits) have numbered Figures for 1933 do not include 2,113 banks w: 

‘as follows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; (1922) 367, | deposits of $2,523,938,000 that were not licensed ~ 
ae 000: (1923) 646, $149,601,000; (1924) 775, | following the “banking holiday’? since placed in 


i 167,555.000; (1926) liquidation or receivership. The holiday began on 
6, $260,378,000 1925 97) 669, °$199-329,000: (1928) | March 6 and closed March 15, 1933. 
A 378,000; Soph ha hake Aree eh aa 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


00; 2,919,- 
f nd Printing of the | bonds with a face value of $10,709,985,000; 2,919, 
meine B'Sebancn matutesures ail “paper | GH. snets of 2TS I 8 these ot Pniipine 
m t 8 i the Federa ov- 3, 10,575,24 

Boraent: ae ee eae savings stamps, | currency, 367,817,276 sheets of ea 
‘Government checks, drafts, commissions, trans- | and other stants ene Pde sheets of checks, 
Pe é ‘ ther items, commissions an : ; 
Te en apes” of erate during the Sine 4 ane ag bs aos ri’ pares gee ate 
'y 4,369,362. s | during the fiscal 3 sl, Ss. xima 
eo ended June 30, M000 shee a silver certifi- | ly 4,000 tons of paper were required for United 
mast aoe ee 810,000 Ss One one | States Savings bonds and other Treasury securities 

ia pills; 2,610, 


\4 i States notes | and over 600 tons were used for postage, revenue, 

deo 579,000 Pe Rig eres notes» checks and miscellaneous items. see ; 

pc net 110,399,000 sheets of currency agetégat~ | 1,100 ee I ada etree te prot ni pepe % 
000° ro ‘ currency, ¢ 

$6,079,560,000 In face, ve ufactured and deliv- | various clases of stamips, checks and miscellaneous 


d included 148,543,000 United States Savings ! forms. 


f Wheels Bechaee Rate 


; + ee a 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


A ti Australia Bra 

“rfeain “|>_. @ound) Bel- ceruzeiro ae | put Me 

T —| sium [Se : F 
Official |Special |Official| Free (franc) |Official | Free | (ev) jOfficial Fre 
eh Export |~ > 4 


a 


3.3752 
eee 3788 


3704 
23.3760 


.94 8. 
9.5. 5. 
6. 
6 


6 
6. 
6. 
6 
6 


Ger- | Greece 
France| many | (drach-| K 
(frane)| (reichs-| ma) 


9055 

-8958 
6.000) 57.085 219. d 2 -6715 
25.313) 57. as ; 22/0108 . |239.. 968). : 2 


Italy | Japan Portu-|/Ruma-| Sout: 
| (lira) -} (yen) co (guild gal nia 
(zloty) (escudo) (leu) 


18.923 


Straits i | Uruguay . 
Settle- (pound) (peso) 4 
ments SS 
(dollar) ¢ Tr, Non- 
Official| Free Con- con- 
trolled trolled 


65.830 
i 65.330 
rior to Nov. 1, 1942, the official designation of the Brazilian currency unit was the ‘‘ 
erage of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were. he “mile ie 
8Official rate abolished as of July 22, Based on quotations through July 26. Bs 
4Based on quotations Haeeugh July 19 and from say abate 
Currency revalued on July 5 


United States—Social Security Administration 


Social Security Administration | 


Federal Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 
ministration—Arthur J. Altmeyer, Cinniniiploner, 
- Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner. Ad- 
dress, Washington 25, D. C. Regional offices are 
maintained in Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, 

.; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; San 

rancisco, Calif.; Juneau, Alaska; and Honolulu, 

A: ® The field organization included, as of 
June. 30, 1946, 449. field offices, seven detached 
stations, and 1,707 itinerant stations. 

Administrative organization—The three-member 
Social Security Board, established in 1935, was 
_ abolished on July 16, 1946, under the Pesident’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, and its functions 
transferred to the Federal Security Administrator, 
who also received, by transfer from the Labor 
Department, responsibility for the three programs 
under the Social Security Act administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. On the same day the Federal 
Security Administrator established the Social 
Security Administration as one of four major 
branches of the Federal Security Agency, and 
delegated to its Commissioner, the chairman of 
the former Social Security Board, most of the 
Federal responsibilities for all programs under 
the Social Security Act—old-age and survivors 
jmsurance, unemployment insurance, public assist- 
ance (old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind), and maternal and child welfare 
(maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, child welfare services). 

Legislative developments—In 1946, for the first 
time since 1939, Congress considered comprehensive 
proposals for amending and extending all pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. A detailed 
Teport, Issues in Social Security, was published in 
January by the Technical Staff on Social Security, 
appointed by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in 1945 to investigate the need for amendments. 
Hearings on recommendations of that staff and on 
other proposals were held by that Committee, Feb. 
25-June 7, 1946. The changes effected by the 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 cP. i. 
719, 79th Cong., approved Aug. 10, 1946) which 
developed from these hearings are incorporated in 
the sections on specific programs. 
The Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
held hearings (April 2-July 10, 1946) on the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill for a national health pro- 
gram and hearings in both House and Senate com- 
mittees considered extension of programs for ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare services. A 
report issued by the Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education, of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, states that compulsory 
health insurance is the most economical and effici- 
ent way to assure medical care for all the people. 
Congress adjourned, however, without specific 
“action on these or other proposals to establish a 
‘comprehensive Federal program for health insur- 
ance and medical care or to broaden coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance to include dis- 
ability insurance. 
_ Old-Age and Survivors Insurance—The Social 
Security Act has only one program that is ad- 
ministered solely by the Federal Government—the 
system of old-age and survivors insurance. Monthly 
benefits based on wages in what may broadly be 
termed industrial and commercial employment are 
paid to insured workers when they retire from 
covered employment at age 65 or over. to the aged 
wives and young children of these retired workers, 
and to widows, children, and sometimes parents, 
of deceased insured workers. If no monthly benefit 
is payable for the month in which the insured 

worker dies, a lump-sum is payable to the spouse 
or, in the absence of such survivor, to the person 
who paid his burial expenses. These benefits take 
no account of wages from the following types of 

“employment; agricultural labor; domestic service 
in private homes; casual employment not in the 
éourse of the employer’s trade or business; service 
on foreign vessels and certain small fishing vessels; 
service for Federal, State, or local governments and 


certain of the’ jnstrumentalities; employment by 
religious, charitable, educational, and scientific 
organizations not organized or conducted for 
_ profit; service for a foreign government or its in- 
_ strumentalities; certain part-time or itinerant em- 


~ ployment providing only nominal wages, such as 


services for fraternal or beneficiary associations 
and for schools and colleges by regular students; 
‘self-employment; family employment: and services 
newsboys under age 18. Railroad employment 
py a separate system under the Railroad 


yy 
5 ip covered ‘ct. Amendments to the Railroad Re- 


 tirement Act (P. L. 572, approved July 31, 1946) 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


establish a more comprehensive system of disability 
and survivor insurance for railroad workers and 
specify that the benefits paid to eligible survivors 
under either the railroad retirement or old-age and 
survivors insurance program will be based on the 
combined eanings under both systems. 

Under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, employers report to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue every three months the amount of taxable 
wages paid to each worker in employment covered 
by the system, with the worker’s name and account ~ 
number. At the same time, the émployer pays his 
and his workers’ contributions or premiums re- 
quired under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. The Bureau of Internal Revenue sends these 
wage reports to the Bureau of Old-Age and Surviy- 
ors Insurance, whicli keeps a continuous wage rec- 
ord for each worker under his account number. 
These wage records determine the worker's insu- 
ance status and the amount of benefits for which he 
and his dependent’ may qualify. By the end of 
1945 these accounts were held by some 75,300,000 
living workers, or more than 70 percent of the- 
population aged 14 and over. In 1945 about 
2,614,000 employers reported taxable wages amount- 
ing to $62,451,000,000 for 45,696,000 workers, er an 
average taxable wage of $1,367 per worker. . 

Taxable wages exclude amounts in excess of the 
first $3,000 a year received by any worker from 
any one employer. 
fiscal year 1945-46 amounted to $1,238,218,000,” 
representing employee contributions of 1 per cent 
deducted from the worker’s pay by his employer, 
plus an equal amount contributed by the employer. 
An amount equal to the contributions collected is 
appropriated to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund (table 1) from which benefits and ad- 
ministrative expenses of the system are paid, On © 
June 30, 1946, this trust fund had assets of $7,641,- 
428,000. By successive legislative postponement of - 
scheduled increases, the employer and employee 
contribution rates have been held at 1 percent 
each through 1947. The rates are scheduled to 
rise to 215 per cent each for 1948 and to 3 per 
cent each for 1949 and thereafter. K 

Monthly retirement and survivor benefits ai d 
lump-sum payments have aggregated $1,103,996,000 
since this program started, and more than one- 
fourth of this amount ($320,510,000) was paid in 
the fiscal year 1945-46. ‘The number and types of 
beneficiaries receiving benefits on June 30, 1946, 
and their benefits paid for June are shown in 
table 2. The average amount paid in June to a 
retired worker and his aged wife was $38.80; wid- 
ows with three or more child beneficiaries in their | 
care received an average of $51 in that month; while 
the average for an aged widow alone was $20.20. 
In addition, $2,335,000 was certified for ayment 
in June as lump sums on behalf of deceas insured 
workers who left no dependents immediately eligi- 
ble for monthly benefits. ’ J 

Any type of supplementary or survivor benefit ~ 
provided under the program may be paid on the 
basis of a fully insured worker’s wage recor 
depending on the relationship and age of th 
worker’s dependents. At the end of 1945, the 
Jatest date for which information is available, 
aged 65'or over were eligible 
for retirement benefits and more than one-third 


for benefits, 
claims for benefits or had 
suspended while they continued at work in coy- 
ered employment or until 
other condition required for current-payment stat- 
us. In addition to the 
32,540,000 


ayable to 
with 


more 
A worker is ‘‘fully insured’ if he has received as 


much as $50 in covered employment in at least six 
calendar quarters and in as many as half ¢ 
number of calendar quarters elapsed between 
December 31, 1936 (or attainment of age 21, if 
Jater) and that in which he attains age 65 or dies. 
When a worker has as many as of ‘these 
“quarters of coverage” he is fully insured for 
life; for workers already nearing age 65, however, 


Contributions collected in the 


Source: 
‘Statement of the U.S. Treasury 
; 


i r ms) —— : oe —— 
TABLE I—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUS FUND 
Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Research and Stati 
[In thousands] i 
: Receipts 


Wao 
Expenditures: 


Transfers ‘ : Reim- |. Total 
Sen tiaines =f and ap- Benefit — { so 
i i ropria- | Interest pay- ment for a i 
ener On tions t6 | received?| ments? | adminis- f 
% trust trativeex-| period 
fund! penses* : 

Cu ive, January, 1937-June, 1946... .| $8,259,515| $676,278 $1,103,996 $190,370) $7,641,428 
‘Fiscal years 1936-07" a aN cide ein ake te Ee 265,000 2,262 ZT ak. ARS a 26 pee ze 
ores) 9 UC AYES Re aan ne pate GET 387,000 15,412 5,404|.....----- 777,243 

‘Si A TE easel pats 4c Aspacibic apa 503,000 26,951 A SOSH Ss 1,180,302 

eA OG aie) nas! hae s arana st aris 550,000 42,489 15,805 1,744,698 8 

EO RCS Se) ee. Sr eee eee 688,141 55,958 64,342 f 2,397,615 © 
MELE ES) Sate EEC a 895,619 71,00 110,281 26,766) 3,227,194 © 
REET PS Se Seca: doa i satis do eo ai 1,130,49 87,403 149,30 27,492| 4,268,296 | 

ies OY Se ae ee Pee 1,292,122 103,177 184,597 32,607; 5,446,391 

; PEE eae « « ac~'e = sere wea 1,309,919 123,854 239,834 26,950} 6,613,381 
UDP OA TS We gee eens 1,238,218 147,766 320,510 37,427| 7,641,428 — 
ginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the Federal Insurance © 


Contributions Act. 


smption. - 
8Based on checks and returned to Treasury. 


41-42, 


~~ 


mterest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments redeemed, in month of 


gure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expenditures for fiscal years 
1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, therefore, reflect actual outlays. 


Bi ABLE II—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS Se ee AND MONTHLY BENEFITS, 
~ as JUNE 1 
ree: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance — 


Benefits in current- 


Benefits in current- 


Mmanently insured status can be acquired with 
‘quarters of coverage. 9 
orker is ‘‘currently insured’’ if, at his death, 
has received taxable wages of $50 or more in 
of the last 13 calendar quarters, including the 
q er in which he died. 
The 1946 amendments extended survivor pro- 
ection under the \program to the survivors of 
ain veterans of World War II who die or have 
ed within three years of their discharge from 
armed forces. The veteran is deemed to have 
[ fully insured under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program with an average monthly wage 
not less than $160, and to have earned at least 
00 in wages for each calendar year in which he 
30 days of military service after Sept. 16, 1940, 
ese benefits will not be paid for any month for 
ae the Veterans Administration has determined 
hat any compensation or pension is payable by 
on of the veteran’s death under any law ad- 
tered by that agency or if the serviceman dies 
n active service or jf he leaves the service more 
n four years and one day after the official 
mination of World War II. 
‘or other persons entitled to benefits, the amount 
able is based on the worker's average monthly 


Payment status payment status 
No. of Amount of |Beneficiaries No. of Amount of 
bene- monthly “ bene- monthly 
ficiaries benefits ficiaries benefits i 
i 632,038] $15,443,300|Aged widows. 110,168 $2,225,900 
193,241 2,496,600|Parents..... 6,748 88,100 © 
431,202 5,391,200| Total..... 1,502,085 28,210,800 © 
128,688 2,565,800 & 


_ wage determined by dividing his total wage credits 
by the number of months he could have worked 
under the system—that is, the number of months 
ter 1936 (or beginning with the quarter of the 

in which he attained age 22, if later) to the 

t month of the quarter in which he becomes 
itled to benefits or dies. Amendments enacted 

1946 authorize computation of the monthly 

ts as if the individual who had met all other 
ons of eligibility and had filed his claim 
ompleting the requirements for entitlement) 
time which would yield him the highest bene- 
ount. The amendments also authorize recom- 
ion of benefits to include wages received after 
first computation. The worker’s primary bene- 

: computed as 40 per cent of the first $50 of 
his average monthly wage, plus 10 percent of 

: _Inseence $200, and the amount thus obtained is 

y! 


increased by 1 percent for each year of coverage 
; ar in which the worker received $200 or more in 
f ‘Co red employment). 

The benefits payable to a worker’s dependents 
_ ‘and survivors are related to the amount his wage 


child’s benefit equal to half the primary benefit — 
for each unmarried dependent child under age 18. © 
On the death of a‘ fully imsured worker, whether 
or not he has been receiving retirement benefits, 
monthly benefits go to his unmarried dependent 
children under age 18 and to his widow under age © 
65 if she has a child beneficiary in her care, to his 
aged widow with or without children, or, if the 
worker left no widow or child immediately or po- 
tentially eligible for benefits, to his aged depend- 
ent parents. The widow's benefit is three-fourths 
and the child’s or parent’s benefits, one-half the 
monthly amount of the worker’s primary benefit 
computed from his wage record at the time of his 
death. If the worker is currently, but not fully, 
insured at-his death, monthly benefits are payable — 
to his children and to his widow if she has acchild | 
beneficiary in her care. 
The amount of monthly benefits payable on the _ 
basis of any one wage record ranges from a mini- | 
mum of $10 a month to a maximum which cannot 
exceed $85 a month, 80 percent of the worker's, 
average monthly wage, or twice the amount of his 
monthly retirement benefit, whichever is least. © 
If no survivor of an insured worker who dies after 
Dec. 31, 1946, is entitled to a monthly benefit for | 
the month in which the insured worker dies, a 
lump-sum death payment which cannot exceed six 
times the worker’s primary benefit goes to the 
surviving spouse, provided the spouse was living | 
with the worker at the time of his death, or, in =| 
the absence of such a suvivor, to the persons who | 
paid the burial expenses. In cases of death before | 
spouse; if none survives, it is paid to the child or — 
children of the insured worker. If there is no 
child, a parent may collect the lump sum. If the 
worker had no such.surviving relative, it may be 
paid to the person paying the burial expenses. For — 
sum must be filed within two years of the worker’s © 
death, except that if the death occurred outside 
the United States between December 6, 1941, and — 
August 10, 1946, the application may be filed within 
two years of the latter date, ; 


Dec, 31, 1946, the lump sum is paid to a surviving 
deaths before or after 1946, a claim for the lump 


” 
A 


< 


— 


rin 


y 


~ Years of 


\ 


| shop_that 


- payable. 
of total unemployment ranged from $23.60 in the 


eo wee ~ sbhe FF 


1 - 
_ Single \Marriea2 Single |Married? 


" eee 
workers 
Avy. monthly w: ; 
coverage a as age |] Av. gas wage 

3 $20.60 $30.90 $25.75 $38.63 

A 21.00 31.50 26.25 39.38 

cc 22.00 33.00 27.50 41.25 

24.00 6.00 30.00 45.00 

30 26.00 39.00 32.50 48.75 

2 40 28.00 40.00 | 35.00 52.50 


- United States—Social Security Administration 


TABLE TH—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS! 
Source: Compiled by the Social Security Administration se) 


insured 
workers 3 
Av. monthly wage AV. 
coverage of $150 % mit $250 bis 
3 $30.90 | $46.35 $41.20 
5 31.50 47.25 42.00 $83.00 
10 33.00 49.50 44.00 66.00 
20 36.00 54.00 48.00 72.00 
30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78.00 
40 42.00 63.00 56.00 84.00 


j 
Tasured | Single |Married? Single \Married? 


ark ts eT 
It is assume@ that an individual earns at least $200 in each-year of coverage and is eligible to 
If this were not the case, the benefit would be some- 


receive the 1 percent incremen 
See tee. t for each year. 


2Penefits for a married couple without young child vi i i 
8For average monthly wages under $50 the ewer re eee Gat Cee ee 
J ts are smaller; 
$10 a month for the worker, or $15 a month for the worker aindl rine ues oe i eee 
es r 
TABLE IV—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
Source: Compiled by the Social Security Administration 


se ce] = 
oa re} >) > 
fe | Zee) < ez Ses | 3 Go | ses| Ee | Bes] 8 Ee 
2 £2 = = a¢ S = ze <, = 1% y c 
ee | ooo) Es | es | Seo] Es | bs | SES) Es | EE es| gs | Be 
“8 | eho] 36 | 9 easi.go s Su} OF 68 au | OF Be) 
ee | eho pee | oe) ges) ze | 22 | atc | 2. | 28 | des) eevn wen 
<% O63 6 | Be | oss! 55 Se oe | BS lee Wee $ 3 
wed % 
ae Average monthly Average monthly Avera monthli A , 
22 wage of deceased, wage of deceased, ane aE decaueeas Avera: ee Pail, 
i $50 $100 $150 $250 bas 
3 $10.30 [$15.45 |$25.75 |$12.88 |$19.31 {$32.19 $15.45 |$23.18 |$38.63 |$20.60 |$30.90 $51.50 9: 
5 10.50 | 15.75 | 26.25 | 13.13 19.69 | 32.82 5.75 | 23.63 | 39.38 | 21.00 | 31-50 | 52.50 
10 11.00 | 16.50 | 27.50 | 13.75 | 20.63 | 34.38 16.50 | 24.75 | 41,25 | 22.00 | 33.00 55.00 
20 12.00 | 18.00 | 30.00 | 15.00 92.50 | 37.50 | 18.00 | 27.00 | 45.00 24.00 | 36.00 | 60.00 
30 13.00 | 19.50 | 32.50 | 16.25 24.38 | 40.63 | 19.50 | 29.25 | 48.75 26.00 | 39.00 | 65.00 
40 14.00 | 21.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 26.25 | 43.75 21.00 | 31.50 | 52.50 | 28.00 | 42.00 70.00_ 


1It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If this were not the 


ease, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


l 


benefits to unemployed workers entitled to such 
payments under the State law and to safeguard a 
worker’s rights to benefits when he refuses a job 
which fails to meet certain labor standards. In 
addition, the act included provisions for a Fed- 
eral tax on employers (later the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, incorporated 
Revenue Code) against which employers are al- 
lowed credit (up to 90 percent of the amount of 
| the tax) for their contributions paid to State un. 
employment funds, or for the amounts they would 
have contributed to such funds in the absence of 
experience-rating reductions allowed under the 
Jaws of all but six States. 

In general, the Federal tax and State laws 
cover the same types of employment included 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
and exclude railroad workers who are covered by 

_ the Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
The Federal tax, however, is limited to employers 
of eight or more workers, and all but 16 States 
have some size-of-firm restriction. Mainly be- 
cause of these coverage restrictions, only about 
42,500,000 different workers earned wage credits 
toward unemployment benefits under State laws 
in 1945, as compared with 45,700,000 who earned 
credits toward Federal old-age and surviyors in- 
surance. 

Unemployment insurance was an important 
factor in aiding reconversion in the fiscal year 
1945-46 by giving insured workers an income 

while they awaited reemployment in a factory or 

t was being retooled and _ stocked for 
peacetime production. Of the 8,000,000 who filed 
an initial claim for benefits in the fiscal year, 
however, only about 60 percent received such 
benefits; many found jobs before the end of the 
waiting period required’ under the laws of all but 
one State. The high wage levels and full em- 

ployment of the defense and war years and liberal- 
ization of State laws gave many workers rights 
to maximum benefit amounts and maximum dura- 
tion of benefits under these laws. In the 12- 
month period some 5,263,000 beneficiaries received 
pee a0 ai wm benefits, nearly a 
otal amount paid since these benefits were first 
The average amount paid for a week 


highest State to $12.31 in the lowest (table 5). 
“The 58,698,000 weeks of unemployment compen~- 
sated in the country as a whole represented an 
average of 11.2 weeks per beneficiary. JT ere are 
wide variations among States in ‘eligibility and 
disqualification provisions as well as in pi ions 
governing the amount and duration of benefits. 
_ @- States received a total of $56,100,000 in Federal 

ts for administration of their unemployment 


_ insurance programs (table 5) and in addition were 


= 


in the Internal | 


third of the | 


reimbursed by the Veterans Administration for 
expenses incurred in connection with the program 
for readjustment allowances paid to veterans un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights 

Collections totaling $1,010,700,000 were deposited 
by the States in the fiscal year in_ their accounts 
in the Federal unemployment trust fund; $130,500,- 
000 in interest on their holdings in that fund 
their balances aggregated 


was credited; and 
somewhat less 


$6,676,500,000 on June 30, 1946, 
than a year earlier (table 6). , 

The Social: Security Act ‘Amendments of 1946 
revised the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, ef- 
fective July 1, 1946, to include private maritime 
employment in its coverage and to authorize 
States to cover that employment under their un- 
employment insurance systems. The amendments 
also established a temporary program of reconver- 
sion benefits for seamen employed by the War 
Shipping Administration, to operate ‘until July 1; 
1949. These temporary benefits, like veterans’ Te-— 
adjustment allowances, are to be administered 
through the State unemployment insurance: agen- 
cies and financed by the Federal Government, but 
the program. cannot start until Congress appro- 
the necessary funds. The amendments 
the nine States that have collected 
employee contributions under their unemployment 
insurance systems to use_the money to finance 
Rhcde Island al- | 
eash sickness 
, and California has enacted a law to 
establish such a program. Amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act enacted 
jin 1946 provide somewhat similar cash sickness! 
benefits — and maternity penefits — under that) 
program. 

The Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act 
July 26, 1946, required that the — 
or transfer public employment 
to State control on Nov. 15, 1946. These 
to Federal operation 
shortly after the declaration of war and had been 

i by the Social Security Board, 
Commission, and the Depart- 


‘Assistance—The Social Security Act 
authorizes Federal grants. to the States to aid 
them in giving financial: assistance to three 
groups of needy persons—the need) 


needy. : 
prived of parental support 


Public 


$ 


‘TABLE V—BENEFITS, BENEFICIARIES, AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR 
Si er 


tr 


' amount of 


Bene- 
ficiaries 


(in 
thousands) 


TATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, 


payments 


MINISTRAT 
YEAR 1945- 
Bureau of Employment Sec 

Average ; ‘is 


weekly Weeks 


benefit 
for total compen- 
sated 


unemploy- 


PROGRAMS, FISCAL 


Total 


benefit istration 


5,263,142 


58,698 


York 
th Carolina 
th Dakota 


outh Carolina 
es ith Dakota 


Total includes, but State figures exclude, expenses for postage. 


program. These requirements are designed to 
te emiciont and proper administration and to 
eh hse anetagl = the Se acres requirements 
it the approved plan may pose. 

2 iaes! Ancal year 1945-46, Federal grants for 
assistance under the Social Security Act 
ted to $439,132,000, of which more than 
0 was for old-age assistance, nearly $1.40 

for aid to, dependent children, and about 25 cents 

d the blind. Federal funds represented 
aif of total expenditures for these pro- 

Ss, though the proportion was considerably 
ertor aid to dependent children in some States 

‘ which a large number of families received 

amounts in excess of the Federal matching maxi- 
1s. that period the Federal matching 

ums on individual payments for old-age 
tance and aid to the blind was $40 a month, 
for aid to dependent children it was $18 a 
th for the first child aided in a family and 
‘or each additional child. 
er the Social Security Act Amendments of 
ese} maximums and the b: 


e from Federal funds is $45 a month, 


ucting nonmatchable expenditures, the 
Federal funds is determined on the 
@ average payment in the month per 
the average is $15 or less, the Fed- 
that State amounts to two-thirds 
able expenditures. If the average 
ne Federal grant for the month 
-thirds of the number of fecip- 

y $15, plus one-half of the balance 
penditures. In aid to dependent 
jaucee funds do-not match that part 
" WL payment that is in excess of $24 


» he r ‘ 


for the first child, plus $15 for each additional 
c.ild aided. Federal funds for aid to dependent 
children for a given month amount to two-thirds 
of the number of dependent children aided multi- 
plied by $9, plus one-half the balance of match- 
able expenditures. 

Aid to needy persons in the fiscal year 1945-46 
reflected the economic changes brought by de- 


mobilization of servicemen and reconversion to 


peace. Upturns in case loads which started in the 
summer and fall of 1945 continued throughou 
the year in all types of programs under the Socia 
Sccurity Act. In general assistance, which States 
finance without Federal grants-in-aid, the case 
load was a fifth higher at the end than at the 
beginning of the 12-month period. Payments 
a a te public assistance programs are shown 
in_table 7. 

In June 1946, the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance was more than 2,108,000, or about 
one person in five of the population aged 65 and 
over. Among the States this ratio ranged from 
nearly one in two to one in 20. The average 
payment was $31.48 for the Nation as a whole, 
with a range from more than $40 in six States 
to_ less than $20 in 11 (table 8). 

In the same month, nearly 800,000. chi 
more than 300,000 families received ai e- 
pendent children in States with plans approved 
under the Social Security Act. The children aided 


dren in 
to d 
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for admin- — 
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represented 19 per 1,000 in the population under — 


age 18, while the rates were 25 or more per 1,000 
in 10 States and 10 or less per 1,000 in 6 States. 
The average payment was $53.71 per family for 
all 50 jurisdictions combined, but was 
more in 8 States and less than $35 in 13 

About one blind person in three of 
population in the 47 States with approved 
for aid to the blind received aid in Jun 
of these States aided more than two-fifth: 
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‘ 
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$75. or. 
the bling 
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es ei 
ates—Social S$ 
MPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, FISCAL YEAR 1945-461 


ecurity Administration, Bureau of fe 3 
furnished by the Treasury Deparment oe ae ee ae 


:-> ait 


ecurity Administration — 


{In thousands] > 


Balance F - ; ry a 
June 30. CF. Bh ep be BY st Boe palanc: 
1945 Deposits Interest )|Withdraw'ls 1946 a 
TERS © 61S als wield oye alms $7,315,410) $1,137,022 $143,777] f $1,169,375 $7,426,835 
= | pare a 
os 6,679,298) 1,010,739 130,479 1,144,024 6,676,492 — 


ming 
Iroad unemployment insur- 
FANCE ACCQUDE. c.cdic% we dees 


iTrust fund maintains a separate ac 


bwest. 


pled children, and $3,500,000 for 


services. All three programs are in operation 
e 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the District of financed in part from Federal funds, more than 
and Puerto Rico, and the 1946 amend- y 
ts extend these provisions to the Virgin | nosis or treatment; 24,000 were admitted for 


umbia, 


blic health agenc 


ith conferences, 
ical examinatio 


health ST ey In the calendar year | rheumatic heart disease are operating in 20 States. 
“when Federal grants totaled $5,820,000, med- 


ces under programs financed in 


hildren; and more than 2,000,000 

ic ing Visits were made in school. 

= ms. More than 2,500,000 immuniza- 

f : ; ; 
‘hy 


posited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as re- — 
ed for benefit payments. Deposits inelude those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; — 
erest includes interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. a ‘= 


nated blind population, while three aided |tions were given and 790,000 children received 
than one-tenth. The average payment for | dental inspections. Some 26,000 visits for mid- 
e€ 57,600 recipients was $32.89, with a range | wife supervision were mad : ae 
om $59.61 in the highest State to $13.34 in the 


rnal and Child Welfare—The Social Se- | surgical, corrective, and other services and care Se 


Act Amendments of 1946 authorize Federal 
to States of $11,000,000 a year for maternal from conditions that lead to crippling, and to. 
child health services, $7,500,000 for services | provide facilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, 


1 and Child Health Services | home care. Close to 65,000 children received © 


636,112 126,283 13,2991 25,350 
count for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 


ade. E i 
For Services for Crippled Children. grants are 
made to State agencies to help provide medical, — 


for children who are crippled or who are suffering 


child wel- | and after-care for such children. In 1945, when 
Federal grants totaled $3,870,000 under plans nr 


64,000 children were admitted to clinics for diag=: 5» 


hospital care; and 5,000 for convalescent or foster- ‘ 


ies to aid | public-health-nursing , service; 13,000 received 
physical-therapy service; and 23,000 medical-social ~— 
workers’ care. More than 5,500 children were re- 7 
ferred for vocational service. Special programs 
for the care of children with rheumatic fever and ~ 


Federal gants for Child Welfare Services are 
part with |made to State public welfare agencies for ex-— 
tending and strengthening, especially in predomi- 
nantly rural areas, public welfare services for the . 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. A recent count shows that 
-\thild welfare workers, paid in whole or in part 
from Federal funds, were aiding dependent, neg- 
lected, and delinquent children in more than 400 — 
counties and that more than 41,000 such children 
were receiving service. . © 
War Emergency Programs—The civilian war 
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United States—Social Security Administration; FSA 
TABLE VIL—PUBLIC AID EXPENDITURES,! JANUARY 1933-JUNE 1946 


Source: Compiléd by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance 
[In thousands] : 


410 


F nts | 
Assistance payme: Earnin 
ial types ' under 
Total Snee General Federalt’ 
Old-age| Aid to | Aid co | assist- | Other? works | 
assist- |depend-| the ance program 
ance ent blind 
children 
‘es 467,167| $13,425| $20,722 $2,901! $403,200 $2,066 $24,865 y 
a “apie “i eae| ae) 9G Geeee) bt) han 
1934 January-June. . 1,255,721 “3 R a 5, nae $3130: 
-December - oad 125; Pe 17,927 20,432 3,836) 735,499 35,9 +204 
1935 Januarydune. 22.2... 3. [1.253.083] 20.108] 2o,588| 3.8901 852.880] 85.204] 261.9Re 
uly-December........ . -|1,278,8: 5, ‘ S80, 4 
1936 ear iarsune es, guerre |1'565,522 52,763} 23,309 6,021) 248,767 15,490 12 
July-December. .......... 1,553,491) 102,478 26,345 6,792| 190,237 8,748) 1, eye 
1937 January-June............ 1,444,488] 141,305 32,322 f 5 3 39 
July-December........... 1,209,430) 169,137 38,129 
1938 January-June............ 1,492,638! 191,038 .55 
*) July-December....:...... 1,743,962) 201,346 50,886 
1939 January-June............ 1,742,091] 211,608 56,194 
July-December........... 1,443,356| 218,872 58,755 
1940 January-June. =.>........ 1,451,849| 231,299 64,333 
July-December........... 1,271,559} 243,653 68,910 
1941 January-June............ 1,249,018} 262,680) 76,786 
July-December. .......... 978,509| 278,839 76,367 
1942 January-June............ 906,536} 291,203 80,827 
July-December........... 639,705} 303,949 77,608 
1943 January-June........ 512,523} 314,969 72,496 
July-December 6,770} 337,336) 68,069 
1944 January-June........ 469,774| 343,950 7,54 
uly-December . 471,148) 348,492]; 67,088 
1945 January-June. . 481,542} 354,760 71,250 
July-December. 506,494! 370,823 78,020 
1946 January-June........ 557,532) 390,400! 94,88 


1Continental United States only. i , | 

*Includes subsistence payments i the Farm Security Administration and special programs larg} 
financed by Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds. Vy a 

3Includes earnings from Federal funds of persons enrolled in or employed by the Civilian Conservat. 
Corps, National Youth Administration, Works Projects Administration, and other works programs, 


benefits program, one of four war emergency pro- 
grams administered by units of the Social Security 
Administration, has provided disability and Sur- 
vivor protection since February, 1942 for or on 
behalf of civilians suffering injury or death from 
enemy action or performance of civilian defense 
duties. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1945-46, 
acceptance of new claims was limited to those 
arising out of enemy action—chiefly among 
civilians liberated from Japanese prison camps in 
the Philippine Islands. Benefits paid in’ the fiscal 
year represented $18,300 for permanent disability, 
$40,700 for temporary total disability, $74,900 for 
death benefits, and $500 for burial expenses. 
Civilion war assistance in the fiscal year was 
confined chiefly to financial assistance and other 
welfare services to evacuees and repatriates from 
war-torn countries. Over the 12-month period an 
average of nearly 600 persons or families a month 
received financial assistance and an average of 
250 received services only. The program for aid 


to enemy aliens and others affected by restrict 
governmental action was terminated on June | 
1946. In January, 1946, the peak month for 
year, 1,695 cases received $140,000 in assistay 
and 738 received services only, mainly resettlem 
assistance and services to aid persons rel 
from. war-relocation centers 
themselves. on 
In the program for emergency maternity & 
infant care, grants are made to State health } 
partments to assist in providing medical, nursii 
and hospital maternity and infant care for will 
and infants of enlisted men in the fourth, fill 
sixth, and seventh pay grades in the armed for 
and of aviation cadets. Between March 1943 & 
the end of May 1946, maternity and medical ex 
had been authorized for more than 1,000,000 ¥ 
and infants. ‘ : 
Except for civilian war benefits, all these eme# 
ency programs are administered by States wW 


in reestablish 


the programs. 


Fedéral Security Agency 


FSA—Federal Security Agency—Watson B. Mil- 
ler, Administrator. Address, Washington 25, D. C, 

The Federal Security Agency was created (July 
1, 1939) in accordance with the President's first 
plan of Gevernment reorganization, under the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. 

Grouped within the Federal Security Agency are 
those agencies of the Government whose major 
purposes are to promote social and economic se- 
curity, educational opportunity, and the health ot 
the citizens of the Nation. 

In addition to the Administrator’s Office, with 
its continuing and emergency functions, the 
ney as presently constituted, includes the fol- 
lowing: : 

‘rhe Social Security Administration: The Public 
Health Service, under which is Freedman’s Hos- 
pital; the Office of Education; the Food and Drug 
Administration; the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; and Saint Elizabeths Hospital; it also repre- 
sents Federal participation in the work of Howard 
University, the American Printing House for the 
Blind and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Under the general direction of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator these constituent units ad- 
minister Federal laws and cooperate with the 
States to provide services within the various sec- 
tors of the Agency’s broad area of concern. 

Social Security Administration and Public Health 
Service are included in Federal Security Agency 
and are described in separate articles, see index. 

Office of Education—U. S. Office of Education is 
organized for the purpose of ‘collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 


Federal funds which meet the entire costs | 
| 


Roe of education _in the several States — 
erritories, and of diffusing such information 
specting the organization and management 
schools and school systems. and methods of teae 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United Stax 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficill 
school systems, and otherwise promote the ¢: 
of education throughout the country.’’ The 
divisions of the Office include Elementary 
ondary, Vocational, and Higher Education, § 
Administration, International Educational 
tions, and Auxiliary Services. In addition 
regular activities of research, consultation, 
veys and publications the Office administers 
in-aid to the States for vocational education y 
less-than-college-grade and to land-grant coll 
and universities. 4 
Food and Drug Administration—The Food 4} 
Drug Administration enforces Federal laws 4| 
signed to insure the purity and quality of foox 
drugs, and cosmetics. These include the Fon 
Drug _and Cosmetic Act, Tea Act, Import 
Act, Caustic Poison Act and Filled Milk Act. © || 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—The Offied 
Vocational Rehabilitation was created in the F! y 


Through grants of 
money to the States, it provides for remedial trek 
ment, as well as for job training, designed to p 
pare handicapped persons for gainful employn = 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital—This institution pI 
vides treatment for mentally ill members of | 
military service and for certain civilians. It § 
instruction in mental cases to the Army N 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE. 1946 
~ Source: Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance © 
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Office of the Housing Expediter, with broad powers — 
over all agencies whose activities are related to | 
housing, to carry out a Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Program. The President later named the Ex- 
pediter to serve also as Administrator of NHA. — 
powers of the Expediter 


cal schools, George Washington, Georgetown 
“Howard Universities, and to various medical 
icers detailed from the Navy and the Veterans’ 
ministration, provides training for nurses. 
foward University—This university is jointly 


tonal appropriations and 
gher education of the col- 


ind, located 
tions in the 


National Housing 
- Administration 


NHA—National Hgising Agency: Wilson W. Wy- 
Administrator; Address, 4th and Independence 
s., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

¢ National Housing Agency was created by 
tive order of the President (Feb. 24, 1942) to 
alize non-farm housing responsibilities -for- 


Congress confirmed the 


when it passed the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 


Act in May. 


There are eight 
diter-Administrator, 


Regional Offices of the Expe- 
located in Boston, New_York, 


Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
and Cleveland. 


Got, 
San Francisco) Seattle “a 


VETERANS’ EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM | e 


To meet the critical pos 
the Veterans’ Emergency 


nounced Feb. 7, 1946) set a 
and apartment units under construction by the end 3 
~ ‘ - 


of 1947. 


During the first eight months of 1946 more than © 


700,000 housing units were 
with 350,000 completions 
period. 


The maximum sales price of these homes is to be 


$10,000, with a top limit 


but every effort is 


to pay, 
The Veterans’ 


history. 
many houses 


being made to get h 
lower levels—at a price more veterans will be able 


t-war housing shortage, 
Housing Program (an- ~— 
goal of 2,700,000 houses 


put under construction, 
reported during that 


of $80 on rental units; 
housing at 


sets a pace 


for building which requires it to grow more in the 
single year 1946 than over the 
1920-1925, 
American 
program, building materials: must 
|capacity rates, 
@ million new workers 
labor force. 


ssigned to more than a dozen ‘agencies; 
decisions are made in the Office of the Ad- 
‘ator and operations are carried out largely | 
- three major constituents: The Federal 
g Administration, the Federal Public Hous- 

nority and the Federal Home Loan Admin- 
on , To a 3 


soot established (Jan. 26, 1946) the 
+} \ ; ; - 
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The Mead-Lanham Amendments to the Lanham 
Act: These amendments increased the amount of 
funds which could be made available to move and 
convert to temporary re-use for veterans’ tempor- 
ary war. housing and Army and Navy Barracks. 
This would help meet the goal of 200,000 units of 
temporary re-use housing, included in the 1,200,000 
homes to be started in 1946 under the Veterans 


* Emergency Housing Program. 


The Veterans Emergency Housing Act: (P.L. 388 
19th Congress) was signed by the President (May 
22, 1946). In addition to confirming the broad 
powers already conferred on the Housing Expediter 
by the President, and confirming various actions 
already taken, the three major sections of the law 
provide for: 

Production Premium Payments. $400,000,000 is 
authorized for selective premium payments to meet 


* temporary added costs such as overtime wages and 


marginal plant production to increase production 
of materials. 

Guaranteed Markets: The government may agree 
with producers to buy approved industrially-built 
houses or new types of building materials if_the 
producers can not sell them elsewhere. This 
guarantee limits their risks. J 

Insured Financing: To enable builders to put up 
more housing with relatively limited funds, Con- 


‘gress amended Title’VI of the National Housing 


Act of 1934 to permit the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to insure mortgage loans on moderate- 
cost or low-cost housing up to 90 percent of neces- 
sary current costs. The. amount of such insurance 
which FHA could make was also increased from 
$2,800,000,000, which was virtually exhausted to 
provide war housing, to $3,800,000,000 with an 
additional $1,000,000,000 available at the discretion 


. of the President.. 


All Consiruction Restricted: Civilian Production 
Administrator, at the request of the Housing 
Expediter, issued (March 26, 1946) order ~-VHP-1. 
This order requires authorization to start any 
building construction or repair work in the United 
States. The only building permitted without 
authorization was certain Government construc- 
tion and a limited amount of minor:‘repair, alter- 
‘ation and conversion work. It also placed all new 
housing under priority control with a maximum 
limit of $10,000 for sale and $80 monthly for rent. 

Priorities for Veterans’ Housing. The restrictions 
under VHP-1 reinforces priorities issued for dwell- 
ing construction. The Government issued Priorities 
Regulation 33 in January to give first claim on 
materials to builders who are putting up housing 
for veterans. The Federal Housing Administration 
issues the priority certificates which builders use 
to order supplies. These are penalties for a dealer 
who. refuses to honor a priority or who sells to 
unauthorized buyers. 

Ceiling Prices: The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion limits the prices that may be asked for hous- 
ing built with materials obtained through priorities 
and, under agreement with OPA, also sets the 
rents that may be charged. 

Channeling Order: The priority system was sup- 
plemented by a channeling order (NHA 80-1, April 
1, 1946, revised July 1) which requires half of the 


building materials to go to housing built to sell or | 


rent at or below a dividing line fixed for each 
locality. The order also requires that one-fourth of 
all housing applications approved be earmarked for 
rental units, and that at least half of these rental 
units be below the dividing line. 

To increase the flow of materials into housing 
for veterans, the Housing Expediter (Aug. 27, 1946) 
extended priority controls over ‘scarce materials, 
requiring higher percentages of certain scarce 
items to be set aside indefinitely for residential 
construction, and increased the number of items 
for which builders could use priority ratings to 58. 

rice Actions: The Office of Price Administra- 
Administration has made more than 250 adjust- 
ments in price ceilings of building materials since 
the beginning of 1946, to encourage production. 

Apprentice Training: The Department of Labor 
through its Apprentice Service Training Bureau 
is working with employers and construction unions 
to set up and speed up the recruiting and training 
of new skilled workers for the housing program. 
At the end of June, approximately 1,900 of these 
local programs had been established. 

Non-Housing Construction Cut: Late in the sum- 
mer of 1946 a sharp cut was made in the volume 
of non-housing construction which could be per- 
mitted. The volume of non-housing construction 
had been limited by VHP-1 in March, and further 
curtailed the first of June, but housing construc- 
tion was still hampered by shortages of materials. 
The cut in non-housing construction amounted to 
a reduction from a previously permitted rate of 
$48,800,000 to $35,000.000; a drop of 27 percent. 
This order increased the amount of material and 
labor available for housing construction. 


MAYORS’ EMERGENCY HOUSING COMMITTEES 
Beyond the program on a nation-wide basis that 
the Federal government can carry out, it is chiefly 
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the task of the local community to meet the hel 
ing shortage. Local action can help the natiow 
break bottlenecks that impede production of | 
ventional materials, stimulate the produc’ 255 
sound new materials, improve the skills and aw} 
ability of labor, and reform building codes in 04 
to permit the use of economical new materials ; 
sound new forms of construction. . 

On the grounds that the ultimate success Off 
housing program rests with the community, 
from the National Housing Expediter to Maz 
throughout the country urged them to app 
local Veterans’ Emergency Housing Comm: 
As of Oct. 1, 1946, 600 committees had gone 
action, with new ones being formed at the rat; 
three per day. It is the task of these committ) 

to establish local emergency production §¢ 

to lay out local programs to meet those g¢ 
to take the leadership in breaking local hot 
necks, such as restrictive building codes; 

to assure well-planned sites; 2 

to establish or expand veterans’ housing refé 
centers; 7 

to list vacancies for veterans; _ 

to induce families to share their homes; 
generally ‘ ; ; ‘ 

to stimulate community action to provide hog 
for returning veterans and their families. 

The National Housing Agency assists any 
munity which needs or requests aid. In the 
community, as in Washington, the Veterans’ En 
gency Housing Program seeks wholehearted, 
laboration of Government agencies, industry, la. 
and all community groups. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
ADMINISTRATION 
John H. Fahey, Commissioner; Address: 101} 
diana Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Administrag 
supervises the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys 
and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
poration—two permanent agencies establishec 
encourage economical home financing, and to 
tect savings. FHLBA also directs the liquida, 
operations of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporat 
an emergency agency founded to aid distres 
home owners during the depression. M4 
Federal Home Loan Bank System: Authorize 
1932, the System provides a nation-wide how 
mortgage credit reserve for savings and loan 
sociations and other home-financing institutil 
Eleven regional Federal Home Loan Banks 
serving member home financing institutions: 
their areas by making both short and long-ti 
advances to meet their needs. Through | 
regional Banks, funds may be shifted from a@ 
of abundant credit to areas of scarcity. Since 
establishment of the Banks they have advan 
$1,839,000,000 to their member institutions, ) 
which $214,000,000 is outstanding. ai 
Member institutions of the System (Aug. _ 
1946) numbered 3,699. Of these, 3,659 were say. 
and loan associations, cooperative banks 
homestead associations, including 1,472 Fed 
Savings and Loan Associations for whom mem} 
ship is mandatory; 25 were mutual savings bey 
and 15 insurance companies. Assets of me] 
institutions amounted to over $9,500,000,000 
August 31, 1946. . * 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporat 4 
Congress provided (1934) an insurance prog’ 
for investors in savings and loan associations | 
similar home financing institutions by creating 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporati 
Federal savings and loan associations were 
quired to be insured; insurance is optional for's 
chartered associations. The public confidence#® 
spired by the fact that investments are so § 
guarded has provided a steady flow of fund i 
insured savings institutions. About 4,700,0 4 
Yeetete in almost 2,500 savings and loan as 3 
tiobns with combined assets of $6,800,000,000 
now protected by insurance up to $5,000 each. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: Over a pe 
of three years following its creation (1933) 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation refinanced 
mortgages on more than a ‘million homes, p: 
ing low-interest, long-term loans which gave || 
tressed home owners a new chance to retain tj! 
properties. In these rescue operations, app 
mately $3,093,000,000 was loaned to home own 
an amount increased to about $3,500,000,000 
later advances to borrowers and other. disbuki 
ments es Corporation. f 4 
ore than 80% of this investment has } 
liquidated through collections on the Corporatili 
loans and the sale of properties securing its me 
gages which it was obliged to take over by i} 
closure. The primary functions of the Hd 
(since 1936) have been its collections anc 
general liquidation of its’ assets. Although || 
agency was forced to acquire a total of 19} 
houses, all but 195 had been sold (July 31, I 
On that date HOLC was collecting on | 
420,000 remaining accounts. Approximately 
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of vmaturity. ; eir accounts in full ahead 
r “s operating figures assured that when 
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of its capital plus a moderate return. re 


__ FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Raymond M. Foley, Commissioner. Address: 
001 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
_ The Federal Housing Administration was estab- 
lished (June, 1934) by the National Housing Act 

to encourage improvement in housing standards 
and conditions, to create a sound mortgage market, 
and to provide a system of mutual mortgage in- 
surance’’ as part of the program to help revive the 
construction industry and the home financing 
market. The FHA does not itself make loans but 
imsures private lending institutions against loss on 
residential loans meeting FHA standards. 

The FHA revolutionized methods and procedures 
in home financing. in place of relatively short- 
term first, second, and third mortgages with their 
high interest rates and renewal fees, it popular- 
ized the single, long-term amortizing mortgage 
bearing a low fixed interest rate. The maximum 
interest rate allowed on mortgages insured under 
Section 203, Title Il, is 41 percent, while 4 per- 
cent is the maximum under Section 207 of Title 
Ii and all of Title V1. terest is calculated on 
declining balances, as is the FHA insurance charge 
of 15 of 1 percent. The premium is deposited to 
the appropriate insurance fund. 

_ FHA operations have substantially improved the 
general quality of dwelling construction and of 
Subdivision layouts. It set up nation-wide build- 
ing, location, and subdivision standards. To be 
gible for FHA mortgage insurance, a home must 
eet such requirements as accessibility to employ- 
ent centers, to transportation, schools and shop- 
ping districts. As a result, residential neighbor- 
hoous have been established on a firmer basis. 

Peacetime functions of the FHA are carried 
out under Titles I and Ii of the National Housing 
Act. Title VI was added as a war measure in 
March, 1941, to help provide private housing, tem- 
porarily meeting emergency war and postwar hous- 
ing needs, but désigned and built for permanence. 

Title I provides for Government insurance to 
lending institutions on loans for property improve- 
ment alterations and repairs. Most of these loans 
are limited to a maximum amount of $2,500 and 

maximum term of three years, and are repaid 
through monthly installments. However, as part 
of the war and postwar emergency program, Con- 
gress authoribed the FHA to increase from $2,500 

© $5,000 the size of individual loans under this 
title, and with longer maturities, where operations 
would provide additional living accommodations 
for war workers, and now for veterans, through 
conversion of existing structures in areas specifi- 
cally designated by the President. 

“Title II provides for insurance of mortgage loans 
rangi up to $16,000 made by approved private 
lendi institutions, and for monthly amortization 
of the loan over periods as long as 20 years. Such 
pans may cover either new or existing housing, but 
generally may not exceed 80 percent of the property 
valuation. Where loans are for not more than 
5,400, however, and cover new single-family, 
owner-occupied homes built under FHA inspection, 
fhe mortgage may be made for 90 percent of the 
appraised value and may haye an amortization 
period as long as 25 years. On new owner-occupied 
homes valued at not more than $10,000, mortgages 

ay cover 90 percent of the first $6,000 of valuation 
and 80 percent of the remainder up to a maximum 

‘ortgage of $8,600, with a maximum term of 20 
ears. Under Title II, the FHA also provides mort- 
age insurance for large-scale rental projects. 

" Title VI was added to the National Housing Act 
by. Congress (March, 1941) specifically to assist in 
providing housing for war workers. Insurance 
activity under the original title ended (Sepi., 1945). 
Most of FHA’s operations during the war period 
Were conducted under the new title. Mortgages in- 
sured under it were limited to a maximum of $5,400 
on a single-family house; $7,500 on a two-family 
house; $9,500 on a three-family house; and $12,000 
and could cover up to 90 


on a four-family house, 1 
sercent of FHA valuation. Occupancy riority of 
hese dwellings was reserved for eligible in-migrant 


rorkers. Large scale rental housing projects for 
ar workers werey also insured under Title VI. 
pproximately 4507000 dwelling units for war work- 
rs were provided by mortgages insured under this 
tle, for which the total] insurance authorization 
rovided by Congress was $1,800,000,000. " 
i Title VI was revived (May, 1946) by the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Act with substantially the 
same provisions and an additional authorization 
1,000;000,000 which can be increased to $2.000,- 


fi 
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rs, occupancy of the new housing financed 
Ber Title VE is limited to veterans and hardship 
es” ‘The former mortgage limitation of $5,400 on 
single-family, house may be raised as high as 
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$8,100 by the FHA Commissioner in areas 
construction costs have risen, on a Evoctecsiy 
house from $7,500 to $12,500, on three-family from 
$4,500 to $15,150, and four-family from $12,000 to 
$18,000 The mortgages may be for up 90 percent 
of the FHA’s estimate of the ‘‘necessary current 
cost’’ within these limitations. Large-scale hous- 
ing mortgages so may be for up to 90 percent of 
the ‘‘necessary current cost’? with a maximum of 
$5,000,000 or $1,500 per room attributable to dwell- 
ing use (which may be raised by the Commissioner 
iinet ig in higher cost areas), 1 
rom its establishment (June, 1934 through Jul; 

1946) the FHA has insured under ‘Titles 1 11 and 
VI a grand total of $9,363,332,000—all loans made 
by private financial institutions—and has assisted 
approximately 7,425,000 American families in ob- 
taining better housing. This grand total includes 
2..32,0U0 properties of all types, but mostly single- 
family houses, repaired or improved with $2,277,+ 
J50,0U0 of short-term loans insured under Title I; 
1,267,000 dwelling units (mostly single-family 
homes) built or bought with $5,323,372,000 of long- 
term mortgages insured under the normal provi- 
sions of Title II; and 426,500 dwelling units built 
with $1,762,910,000 of mortgages insured under the 
war or veterans’ emergency housing provisions of 
Title VI. 

More than $1,999,000,000 of the Title I loans, $2,- 
576,340,000, of Title II loans and $267,780,000 of 
Title VI loans have been terminated, being repaid 
in regular monthly installments or in prepayments. 
_ The FMA's credit experience under its mortgage 
insurance program has been outstanding. Out of 
1,225,000 small homes financed with morvgages in- 
sured under Title II, only 4,066 had been tore- 
closed and transferred to the FHA (July 31, 1946). 
All but one of these properties have been resold. 
Since 1940 the FHA’s income from its insurance 
premiums and investments has been sufficient to 
meet all operating expenses and to add substantial 
amounts to insurance reserves. ; 

In addition to being self-supporting, the FHA has 
been able to declare several dividends under the 
participation provisions of the Mutual Mortgage 
insurance Fund on certain groups of mortgages 
insured under Section 203 of Title Il. Further 
dividends will be declared for other groups as they 
are justified by the accumulated equity balances. 


FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner. Address: Long- 
fellow Building, Wash. 25, D. C. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority has 
responsibility for federally financed public housing 
functions. Its major peacetime activity is the 
low-rent and slum clearance program transferred 
from the United States Housing Authority. It 
administers the program of loans and annual 
contributions which enable the communities | to 
provide decent housing at rents that low-income 
families can afford to pay. The FPHA is also 
responsible for the management of most public war 
housing, and for the disposal of this housing as it 
becomes surplus to the needs of reconversion and 
demobilization. 

Toward the end of 1946, the FPHA had five 
principal assignments* 

The allocation and provision of temporary hous- 
ing for veterans, as part of the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program, by relocating and con- 
yerting surplus war housing and military structures 
for re-use as veterans’ temporary emergency dwell- 
ing units. 

The manangement of public war housing during 
the period of reconversion and demobilization for 
distressed families of veterans and servicemen, for 
civilian employees of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and of private industries completing war 
contracts, and for distressed families dislocated or 
displaced as a result of the war or demobilization. 

The disposal of federally-owned housing deter- 
mined to be surplus to the above needs. . 

The administration of low-rent housing built 
before the war, and the conversion of war housing 
under the U; 8. Housing Act to low-rent status. 

The reactivation of low-rent~ projects deferred 
because of the war, a8 building labor and materials 
become available. 

Completion of 200,000 units of temporary hous- 
ing, by relocating and converting surplus tempo- 
rary structures, is one of the goals of the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program. About half of these 
will be provided for housing student veterans in 
some 690 educational institutions. The other half 
will house distressed families of veterans and ser- 
vicemen in some 947 communities. Title V of the 
Lanham Act, as amended by the Mead-Lanham 
resolutions (December, 1945 and March, 1946) 
authorized appropriations of $445,627,000 to pa 
federal cost of the re-use program. It also author- 
ized NHA to transfer surplus facilities to schools 
and communities able to convert them to veterans 
housing at local expense. Of the estimated 200,000 
units to be provided through re-use of surplus 
temporary structures, approximately 180,000 are 
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expected to be moved and remodeled at federal ; 


expense. t 
in addition to veterans accommodated by the 
relocation of surplus facilities (at the end of July 


1946) more than 251,000 veterans’ and servicemen’s 
families were living in public housing remaining 
at its wartime location. Such families accounted 
for over 41 percent of all occupied war and low- 
rent housing units in programs administered by 
the FPHA. : 

Before the outbreak of war interrupted construc- 
tion of low-rent housing under terms of the United 
States Housing Act, iocal housing authorities in 173 
communities built 334 projects containing 105,600 
units for low-income families formerly :1iving In 
slum’ dwellings. Such housing has been predomi- 
nantly urban, but a small number of farm housing 
units were constructed under a rural program 
started shortly before the war. 

The total development cost of the pre-war 
low-rent projects was $483,000,000. Although the 
FPHA is. authorized to lend to 90 percent of the 
development costs, it has actually supplied only 
two-thirds of the long-term financing, as a result 
of the ability of local housing authorities to sell 
bonds on the private market at an imterest saving. 
All loans from the FPHA or private investors are 
being repaid in full, with interest, in accordance 
with estabished amortization plans. 

To help keep rents’ Within the means of low- 
income families, the FPHA makes an annual con- 
tribution, or subsidy, which for 1945 totaled $7,- 
414,000 or $6.03 per dwelling unit per month. 
Federal subsidy payments totaled (to Dec. 31, 


- 1945) $46,790,040; this represents the entire cost to 


the tederal government since the beginning of the 
low-rent program. In addition, the local com- 
munity is required to make an annual contribution 
equivalent to at least one-fifth of the federal con- 
‘tribution. This local contribution is made normally 
by exempting the projects from State and local 
‘taxes, as authorized by the United States Housing 
Act and State housing laws. 

When the war began, oniy half of the program 
authorized under the United States Housing Act 
;had been completed. Units under construction 
\at that time were completed with the aid of 
priorities to house lower-income war workers and 
atter V-J Day were turned back to full low-rent 
-use. Additional war housing projects were built 
under Public Law 671, which authorized the use 
of low-rent housing funds for war housing con- 
struction. After a Presidental finding that they 
were no longer needed to serve war needs, some 
34,000 units in P. L. 671 projects were converted 
(early 1946) to low-rent status. ltogether, low- 
rent housing funds had provided 63,000 units for 
war workers. The 21,000 iow-rent tnits scheduled 
‘im areas not requiring more war housing were 
deferred, pending availability of building labor and 
materials. The total housing built or authorized 
under the United States Housing Act as of Dec. 
bt 1945, comprised 193,133 dwellings in 745 proj- 
ects. 

The major wartime function of FPHA was to 
providé publicly financed housing for in-migrant 
war workers and their families; the FPHA was 
responsible for the construction and management 
of about four-fifths of the total provided. The 
remainder was provided by other agencies, princi- 
pally the War and Navy.Departments and the 
United States Maritime Commission. For the 
total public war housing program, some $2,500,- 
000,000, was made available, all from congressional 
erg ina or loan authorizations except $29,- 
000,000 expendeg’ by the New York,State Division 
of Housing. 

From these funds some 856,000 accommodations 
were provided for in-migrant war workers and 
their families. All but 16,000 of these units had 
been completed (Dec. 31, 1945). The war housing 
completed includes 590,000 family dwelling units, 
169,000 dormitory units, and 81,000 trailers, port- 
able shelters, and other forms of stop-gap housing. 
These figures include accommodations made avail- 
able by re-use of trailers and temporary or de- 
mountable units that were moved from one location 
‘to another, 

Not counting units that may be transferred to 
the FPHA by the NHA or the War Assets Admin- 
istration, the FPHA (June 30, 1946) had some 531,- 
000 units completed or under construction contract 
to dispose of when surplus to veterans’ and other 
-demobilization needs.. These include: 

About 251,000 temporary units, unsuitable for 
long-term use as housing, These must be removed 
within 2 years after the emergency ends except 
where the Administrator, in consultation with 
communities, determines there is a longer need in 
connection with orderly demobilization. 

About 182,000 permanent units, including 111,- 
000 of standard construction, and 71,000 demount- 
ables which may be dismantled and reerected at 
new locations. These will be sold to occupants or 
other private purchasers, unless sold or transferred 
nha Federal agencies or State and local goy- 

nts. 
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_ Some 52,500 war housing family units, built witiy® 
United States Housing Act low-rent funds, whith 
will be turned to the use of low-income famili 
Some 14,000 permanent family units, present ji: 
used for war housing and built with Uni 
States Housing Act low-rent funds; these um i ; 
will be turned to the use of low-income fam: es) 
A stock of 35,000 trailers, which will be disposeqis 
of by appropriate agency designated by the Wa 
Assets Administration. ‘ F | 
About 49,000 family and dormitory units cons 
verted from existing structures, mostly -unde 
seven-year leases, which will be returned to pfril 
vate owners at the expiration of the lease ternage, 
or sooner if the owners purchase the unexpitee 
lease term. Other FPHA housing includes: | 
Fifty projects built during the depression by thigg 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administra 
tion, to provide employment and good housing) foi® 
low-income groups. ‘These were acquired (193//—% 
by the United States Housing Authority, and bs 
FPHA (1942). Forty-one of these projects, with 
106,887 units, are now leased to local housinag 
authorities for operation under the same condi: 
tions applying to other low-rent housing. o 
remaining nine, with 2,725 units, are operated by 
PHA Managers, since they are located in citie; 
without local housing authorities prepared to asa 
sume management responsibility. f ] 
Thirty-one subsistence homestead projects; thes@ye 
were initiated (1933) by the Subsistence Home 
steads Division of the Department of the Interio 
as work relief projects and to aid distressed fam: 
ilies who were provided with homesteads ana 
sufficient land to supplement their income througit 
production of food. The homesteads projects 
comprising 3,230 units, were transferred (19422 
to FPHA trom Farm Security Administration. 
present the projects are being disposed of, wit 
homes being sold to residents wherever possible. Ff 
total of 2,154 units had been sold (as of July 
1946) to homestead occupants, or homestead asso 
ciations. | 
Three Greenbelt Towns—Greenhelt, Md., nea 
Washington, D. C.; Greenhills near Cincinnati, O,). 
and Greendale, near Milwaukee, Wis.—were start# 
ed during the depression by the Resettlemenh 
Administration and later transferred to arnt 
Security Administration, as examples of planned 
suburban communities fer moderate-income work® 
ers employed in nearby cities. These three projects 
were transferred to FPHA in 1942 for managemen# 
and eventual disposition. They contain 2,267 perg 
manent units. > 
Seven limited dividend projects constructed by 
private corporations with the aid of governmen® 
foans made by the PWA Housing Division. Mort# 
gages on four of these have been sold to pri ate 
tinancial institutions. The remaining three mort 
gages held by FPHA may also be sold. iE 


Federal Works Agency _ | 


FWA—Federal Works Agency — Admini ors 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Address, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. q ¢ 

The Federal Works Agency was created by 
first plan for Government reorganization submitt a 
to Congress (April 25, 1939), under authority 02 
the Government Reorganization Act of 1939, ana 
began to function as an agency of the Feder: 
Government (July 1, 1939)* . 

Five organizations, previously operating ei eI 
as independent establishments or as parts of de= 
partments, were brought together under FWé 
They were: The Public Roads Administratic 
(PRA), formerly the Bureau of Public Roads in thet 
Department of Agriculture; the Public Buildings 
Administration (PBA), in which were combined thé 
Branch of Public Buildings, Procurement Division 3 
Treasury Department; the Bureau of Buildings 
Managament, National Park Service, Department! 
of the Interior, so far as the latter was concerned 
with the operation of public buildings for other 
departments or agencies, and the United States 
Housing Corporation; the Public Works Admin is 
tration (PWA), formerly the Federal Emergency! 
Administration of Public Works; the Work Proj 
ects Administration (WPA), formerly the Wo: 
Progress Administration (with the exception of 
National Youth Administration); and the United 
States Housing Authority (USHA), formerly in thé 
Department of the Interior. The United States! 
Housing Authority was abolished and its personni I 
records and equipment transferred to the Nationaal 
Housing Agency (February 1942). . ai 

The Public Works Administration is, at present. 
being liquidated in the Office of the Administrator! 
Federal Works Agency. The Work Projects Ad 
ministration ceased to exist (June 30, 1944). 7 | 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION — ; 

The Public Buildings Administration was estab- 
lished as a part of the Federal Works Agency by 
Reorganization Plan No. I, section: 303, under ti € 
provisions of the Reorganization Act’ of 1939, (ap 
proved April 3, 1939). ; : 1 els sal a 
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‘he Public Buildings Administration is respon- 
ible for the design, construction, maintenance and 
pair of Federal buildings; control of space; and 
1€¢ Operation and protection of Federal buildings 
1 the District of Columbia and certain Federal 

dings outside of the istrict of Co:umbia. 

he total sum paid out by PSA auring the 
Scal year 1946 for construction was $10,34b,742, 
1 adaition, repairs and alterations to buildings 
ere $4,440,215, while the maintenance and opera- 
on of Federal buildings in and near the District 
[ Coiumbia involved an expenditure of $39,391,274, 
ice ween outside the District of Coiumbia, 


“PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


€ Public Roads Administration is the principal 
Jad-builaing agency of the Federal Government. 
f administers Federal funds made availabie to 
id the States in improvement of highways and 
upervises road construction in National Forests, 
ational Parks, and certain other Federal areas. 
The organization administers the large post-war 
ighway program authorized by the Federal-Aid 
ighway Act of 1944, which autnorizes $500,000,000 
Ss aid to the States in highway construction in 
ach of the first three post-war fiscal years. The 
early amount is assigned: $225,000,000 for the 
ederal-aid system, $150,000,000 for farm-to-mar- 
et or secondary roads, and $125,000,0U0 for urban 
actions of ‘the Federal-aid system. An important 
sature of the new program is the designation 
f a National System of Interstate Highways not 
Kceeding 40,000 miles in extent. This system 
ill be included in the Federal-aid system and 
e eligible for improvement with Federal-aid funds. 
ork on this program began in the spring of 
6 but has not progressed with the speed ex- 
icted because of high prices and unsettled eco- 
mic conditions. 


BUREAU OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The Bureau of Community Facilities is respon- 
ble for the administration of the advance plan- 
ing program authorized by Title V of the War 
fobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944; for 
administration of the veterans’ educational 
Acilities program authorized by Public Law 697, 
3th Congress; for the administration of the Lan- 
am Act (approved June 28, 1941), as amended, 
cept Title I; for the administration of a program 
the construction of public works in the Virgin 
ands, as authorized by Public Law 510, 78th Con- 
ess, and for the administration of a program 
-emergency relief in Hawaii as result of 
image to public property caused by seismic waves, 
5 authorized by Section 1 of Public Law 694, 79th 


War Mobilization and Reconver- 
0 for Federal loans or advances to 
ates and other non-Federal public agencies to 


y way commit 
ds to undertake any project so planned. 
pPublic Law No. 697, 79 
et), provides for the relief of acute shortages of 
Hucational pape 
} rsons engage: f : 
ning or education under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
certain educational institutions where it is found 
4 such shortages exist or impend. 
templates the use and re-use of surplus Gov- 
‘ament property in providing the facilities at. uni- 
sities, colleges and other institutions of higher 


arning. 

“Activities under the Lanham Act are in the 
ocess of liquidation and no new construction 
ejects are being undertaken. 


Federal Trade Commission 
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FTC—Federal [rade Commission—Garland S, 
reuson Chairman:, Ewin L. Davis, William A. 

Freer, Lowell B. Mason. Address, 

Jas Branch officers are maintained 
New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 


Commission, an administra- 
Government, was or- 
Z , under the Federal Trade 
which was approved a. 26, 

. and amended March 21, 1938, by the Wheeler- 
ees dministered by the Commission are: (1) 
4e Federal Trade Commission Act, which’ de- 
ares unlawful tes Ure of ene. unsatn masthode a 
nfair or deceptive = 
ce ) peeciien 2 of Abe Clay soe 
as amended by the. Robinson-Patm h 
t ice and other discriminations, 
ee Sand 8 of the same act relating, 


respectively, to exclusive-dealing contracts, ac- 
quisitions of capital stock, and interlocking di+ 
rectorates; (3) the Export Trade Act, which, for 
the purpose of promoting foreign trade, permits, 
under stated restrictions, the organization of as- 
sociations to engage exclusively in export trade; 
and (4) the Wool Products Labeling Act of (1939, 
designed to protect industry, trade and the con- 
sumer against the evils resulting from the un- 
revealed presence of substitutes and mixtures in 
wool products. In addition, the Federal Trade- 
Mark Act (approved July 5, 1946) to become effec- 
tive a year later, delegated to the Commission 
important duties in respect to the cancellation of 
registered trade-marks. 

In general, the duties of the Commission are: 
(1) to promote free and fair competition in inter- 
state trade in the interest of the public through 
prevention of price-fixing agreements, boycotts, 
restraint-of-trade combinations, unlawful price 
and other discriminations; and other unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices; (2) to safeguard life and health 
of the consuming public by preventing the dis- 
semination of false advertisements of food, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics which may be injurious 
to health; and (3) to conduct investigations ofa 
general or special character upon its own in- 
itiative, upon the direction of the President or the 
Congress, or upon application of the Attorney 
General. 

In the enforcement of the remedial provisions of 
the laws over which it has jurisdiction, the Com- 
mission, after investigation, issues formal com- 
plaints against alleged violators. After hearings, 
and if the allegations of the complaint are Sus- 
tained, the Commission makes its findings of fact, 
states its conclusion that the law has been violated, 
and issues an order requiring the respondent to 
cease and desist from such violation. _ In certain 
circumstances the Commission, instead of dispos- 
ing of cases .by the formal complaint and trial 
procedure, affords the respondent the privilege 
of signing a statement of fact and an agreement 
to discontinue the unlawful practice. The Com- 
mission during the 1946 fiscal years issued 101 for- 
mal complaints, entered 89 orders to cease and 
desist and accepted 96 stipulations. 


Six of the complaints issued under the, Federal © 


Trade Commission Act involved price-fixing and 
restraint-of-trade practices and 67 false and mis- 
leading advertising of various products. Six com- 
plaints charged violation of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act and 15 violation of the Clayton Act as. 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Of the orders to cease and desist, three were 
directed against price-fixing and  restraint-of- 
trade combinations; 29 against violations of the 
Robinson-Patman Act; and five against violators 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. The large 
majority of the other orders involved violators of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. Of the 96 
stipulations accepted, 23 pertained especially to 
false claims made in radio and periodical adver- 
tising. 

The trade practice conference procedure of the 
Commission has affords an effective and econom- 
ical method of preventing unfair competitive prac- 
tices and the growth of monopolistic restraints in 
industry. Under it, industry members may volun- 
tarily cooperate with the Commission in the for- 
mulation of rules designed to bring about the 
wholesale elimination of unfair methods of com- 
petition and other illegal practices in the interest 
of protecting industry and the public. During the 
year trade practice rules were approved for the 
artificial limb, construction equipment distributors, 
niston ring, wholesale confectionery (Philadelphia 
trade area), and masonry waterproofing products, 
industries. Trade practice rules have now been 
established for about 15 

The Wool Products : nN 
application during the year. Field inspections 
were made of more than 10 million products sub- 
ject to the labeling provisions of the act and 
covered the labeling practices of 5,500 concerns in 
172 cities. 2 y P 

The Commission, as part of its work against 
false and misleading advertising, during the fiscal 
examined 371,569 newspaper, magazine, cata- 


ear 
fog and circular advertisements and 518,061 
commercia! radio continuities, of which. 19,860 


published advertisements and 8,399 broadcast ad- 
vertisements were designated for further review 
as containing representations that might be false 
and misleading. Where it appears that an adver- 
tisement is false or misleading, the case is disposed 
of through the aiipenpeDe Poesee or by the 
mplaint and trial method. ? 
core Commission, in connection with its adminis- 
tration of the Export Trade Act, recommended, 
after investigation, that Phosphate Export Associa- 
tion, one of 50 export trade associations operating 
under the Act, readjust tts business to cofitorim to 
law. Other associations under investigation were 
those exporting carbon black, sulphur, metal 
screws, pipe fittings and valves, electrical appa~ 
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Labeling Act was given wide 


, of the laws under its jurisdiction. 
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ratus, plywood,» and evaporated, condensed and 


malted milk. 


The Commission, acting under the investigative 
authority conferred upon it by the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, transmitted to Congress economic 
reports dealing with resale price maintenance laws 
in 45 States; international phosphate cartels; the 
wholesale bread baking industry; and cost of 
producing and distributing fish on the Pacifis 
Coast. 

The Commission reported that in. the absence of 
effective Governmental supervision, resale price 
maintenance ‘‘is subject to use as @ means of 
effecting enhancement of prices by secret agree- 
ments and restraint of competition” by coercive 
action on the part of interested cooperating trade 
groups of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
in such* ways and to such an extent as to make it 
economically unsound and undesirable in a com- 
petitive economy.’’ f a 

In the wholesale baking industry report the 
Commission suggested that careful examination of 
present laws be made by legislative and executive 
branches of Government to determine what legisla- 
tion, if any, is needed to permanently eliminate 
wasteful trade practices and predatory competi- 
tion which threaten the existence of many small 
bakers, foredoom new ventures to failure and 
promote regional monopolistic control of the 
wholesale bread baking industry. 

Reorganization Plan—In August, 1946 the Com- 


' mission put into effect a reorganization plan de- 


signed to expand the cooperative phases of its 
work and thereby improve and expedite observance 
The plan had 
been submitted to President Truman and received 
his approval. we y 

' Under the new program the Commission, on its 
own motion, initiates investigations and takes uni- 


‘form corrective action on an industry-wide basis 


and handles unlawful practices by cooperative and 
voluntary aetion wherever possible. Where cir- 
cumstances permit, members of an industry are 
mee opportunity to eliminate unlawful practices 
nrough the establishment of trade practice rules 
or by voluntary stipulations to cease and desist. 
In the past, trade practice conferences were held 
only when an industry requested the cooperation 
of the Commission in establishing rules. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISIONS, United States Department of Labor: 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator. National 
Office: 165 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 
and Department of Labor Building, Washington 
25, D. C. Kegional offices are maintained in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Nashville, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
‘CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 
known as the Wage and Hour Law, which, on Oct. 
24, 1946, had been in force for eight years, covers 


‘workers engaged in interstate commerce or pro- 


ducing goods for interstate commerce. It has as its 
principal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standards of living necessary for health, effi- 
ciency and well-being of workers,’’ of Nin? fe 
child labor, and of unfair competition based on 
these, The declared policy of the Act is to correct 
and eliminate such conditions without substan- 
tially curtailing employment or earning power. 

The Act created for its enforcement a Wage and 
Hour Division in the Department of Labor, headed 
by an Administrator. Administration of the child 
labor provisions, formerly the duty of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, has been transferred to the 
Secretary of Labor and is now principally under- 
taken by the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards. 

The Act provided for payment, except to employ- 
ees specifically exempt, of a minimum wage of 25 
cents an hour and time and a half overtime after 
44 hours a week the first year, 30 cents an hour 
and overtime after 42 hours the second year, and 
overtime after 40 hours after Oct. 24, 1940. It set 
40 cents an hour as a minimum to become effective 
by operation of the statute on Oct. 24, 1945. The 
Act also required that the 40 cent minimum be 
reached: in each industry as rapidly as possible 
before that date, without substantially ourtailing 
employment and with the regard to economic and 
competitive conditions. To achieve this aim, the 
Administrator was empowered to issue wage orders 
for each industry, based on the recommendations 
of a committee for the industry, which was equally 
representative of the public, employers and labor. 
Wage orders issued by the Administrator under 
this procedure completed this program in July 
i944, Since that date, the 40 cent minimum wage 
has been in effect for all workers protected by the 
Act in the continental United States, its territories 


Act of 1938 was a valid regulation by Congre 
under the commerce clause of the Constitutla 
and that the procedure prescribed by the Act fi 
appointing industry committees and issuing 
dustrial minimum wage orders on their reco) 
mendations was constitutional. Later decisions hs 
further strengthened ‘and clarified the applicati 
of the Act. ot 
The immediate effect of the Act was to raise to 
cents an hour the pay of an estimated 300,0( 
employees of American industry. At the same ting 
it was estimated that it shortened the work 
hours of 1,300,000 workers or resulted in overt 


pay for them. When the second step was reachig® 


it was estimated that 690,000 employees receiv 
pay increases to 30 cents an hour and 1,650,09 
had their workweek shortened to 42 hours or the 
pay increased through overtime 
week which went into effect (Oct. 24, 1940) show 
ened the hours or brought overtime pay to = 
estimated 2,000,000 workers. 1 

Since the beginning of the program, nearly 2 
700,000 direct wage increases, 1,600,000 of them 
40 cents, have resulted from the issuance OI wa 
orders. An amendment to the Act exempts indw 
tries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands fro 
wage orders issued for the continental Unit) 
States, and provides a special industry commit 
procedure for the islands. In accordance with 
amendment, special minimum wage rates hi 
been set for all industries in Puerto Rico ap 
with a few minor exceptions, all industries in t/ 
Virgin Islands. 

Minimum wage rates lower than the statute 
minimum wage may be fixed by the Administrat 
for learners, apprentices, messengers and hana 
capped workers to the extent necessary to preve 
curtailment of opportunities for employment. 


ay. The 40 hom. 


Specific exemptions from the overtime provisiog } 


are provided. in the Act for, among others, 

road employees and certain employees of carries 
by motor vehicle whose work directly affects tf 
safety of operations of motor vehicles in inte 
state transportation. 
Administrator to: be of a seasonal nature, owil 
to climate or other natural conditions, employe 
may work up to 12 hours a day or 56 hours a We 

(for not more than 14 work weeks in a calends 
year) before overtime payment is required. TY 


In industries found. by tif. 


overtime provisions are also relaxed to varyicll 


extents in the case of employees employed und 
certain collective bargaining agreements Fi 
representatives of employees certified as bona 
by the National Labor Relations Board, and in t 
case of employees engaged in certain agricultmt 
processing and handling operations. re | 
The Act also exempts from both its minim 

Wage and overtime provisions employees employ 
in a bona fide executive, adminjstration, pro fe 
sional, or local retailing capacity or as outs] 
salesmen (as those terms are defined and delimi 
by regulations of the Administrator); employe 
engaged in’ a retail or service establishment 
greater part of whose selling or servicing is 
interstate commerce; seamen; agricultural workél 
switchboard operators of public telephone @& 
changes having fewer than 500 stations; certey 
employees engaged in the seafood and_fishii 
industry; employees of certain airlines; 
suburban or interurban electric railways; of lod 
trolley or motor bus. carriers; most employ 
weekly or semi-weekly newspapers with a circulh 
tion of fewer than 3,000 the major part of whill 
is in the county where printed and published; 
persons employed within the area of produ oe 
as defined by the Administrator, engaged in hanai 


ing, packing, storing, ginning, compressing; 
ning, pasteurizing, drying or preparing in ft] 
raw or natural state agricultural or horticultu: 
commodities for market, or in making dai 
products. ; 

Section 12 of the Act prohibits any produe 
manufacturer or dealer from shipping or deliveri 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commer 
any goods produced in an establishment situate 
the United States in or about which within thin 
days prior to removal of such goods therefr 
any oppressive child labor has been employed 
general, the employment of minors under the & 
of 16 or under the age of 18 in occupation fou! 
to be particularly hazardous, constitutes oppressis 
child labor. 

As of Sept. 1946, all occupations in or a 
explosive plants, the occupations of motor-vek 
driver or helper, all coal mine work except a 
surface occupations, most occupations in logg 
and saw-milling, operation of power driven wo 
working machines and certain types of off-bea} 
occupations involving exposure to radioactive 
stances, and the operation of power-driven he 
ing apparatus had been declared hazardous. 

The Act, however, permits the employment of 
and 15 year old children in occupations other #! 
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g and manufactring under the rules and 
wiations which limit their employment to 
eriods which will not interfere with their school- 
1g and under conditions which will not interfere 
their health and well-being. 
Exemptions from the child labor provisions of 
Act are provided for minors (1) employed in 
griculture while not legally required to attend 
shool, (2) employed as actors in motion’ pictures 
r theatrical productions, and (3) if under 16, 
forking for their parents or persons standing in 
lace of their parents in an occupation other than 
lanufacturing or mining. 
Violators of the Act are subject to injunction 
dings, criminal prosecution and employee 
ts for unpaid compensation plus an equal 
mount as liquidatea damages, plus attorney's fees 
nd costs. 
Enforcement of the Public Contracts Act, passed 
wo years before the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
mas integrated with the work of the Wage and 
four Division under one Administrator (1942) re- 
z0ving the burden of duplicate inspection from 
adustry. It provides for the inclusion in every 
yovernment supply contract exceeding $10,000 of 
tipulations calling for the payment of prevailing 


jinimum wages as determiged by the Secretary | 


f Labor, overtime pay at the rate of time and one- 


ay or forty a week, safety and health standards, 
nd also contains restrictions on child labor and 


pay 
volved in more 
stitution of such minimum wages was found due 
5 38,000 employers, about one-seventh of all the 
nderpaid workers. 4 

In the eight years that the Fair Labor Standards 
ict had been in force and the four years the 
ivisions have enforced the Public Contracts Act, 
¢ $100,000,000 in restitution of illegally with- 
Sid wages had been found due and ordered paid 
‘more than 2,500,000 workers in about 125,000 
fablishments. Two-fifths of the cases involved 
flure to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an 
jour or such lesser minima in effect under the 
air Labor Standards Act prior to the establish- 
ent of a 40 cent minimum. More than. this 
mount has probably been collected in addition 
yer the period, through private action or negotia- 
on by emplaqyees and their unions under a section 
‘the Act that provides for the payment of liqui- 
ed damages in addition to unpaid compensation 
failure to pay the minimum wage or time and 
_ half overtime. 

Many establishments are covered under_ both 
cts so that it is impossible to give separate figures 
pr restitution which dn many cases would be due 
nder either Act. Of the 43,830 inspections com- 
éted during the year, 6,160 were ae under the 
ublic Contracts Act, all but 50 of which were 
mneurrent with wage-hour inspections. In 60 
ercent of the public contracts inspections some 
lations were found and in 33 percent, eo et 
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e child labor provisions of the Public Contracts 


warded 
dated damages Sf $10 for each day each minor 


bor violations and 
to $ 470. 


nited States St- 
sity to trial ae index 
ty to restrict industrial homewor eS 
ef ( the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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choice of bargaining representative, 


417 


for. which regulations restricting homework had 
been issued by the Administrator: jewelry manu- 
f-etnring, gloves and mittens, knitted outerwear, 
button and buckle manufacturing, women’s apparel, 
au. Korauief manufacturing, and embroideries. No 
homeworker may be employed in any of these 
restricted industries unless a special homework 
certificate is obtained from the Divisions permit- 
ting the employment of such a worker. In addi- 
tion homework handbooks issued by, the Divisions 
must be kept for all homeworkers, €overed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and their employers 
must preserve and maintain payroll or other rec- 
ords for each and every one of them in accordance 
with homeworker record-keeping regulations issued’ 
by_the Administrator. 

During the war and the ensuing reconversion 
periog, along with the regular enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Contracts 
Act, the Divisions have participated in the Wage 
Stabilization program as agents of the War Labor 
Board and its successor agency, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. The Divisions’ chief undertaking for 
the Board at present is in serving.as a first point 
of contact for employees and employers in main- 
taining compliance with the Board’s stabilization 
policy and in making inspections of employers’ 
records to determine conformity with wage stabili- 
zation policies. Almost 22,000 inspections for the 
Board were completed during the last fiscal year. 


National Labor Relations Board 


NLRB—National Labor Relations Board—Paul 
M. Herzog, Chairman; James J. Reynolds, Jr. and 
John M. Houston, Address, Washington 25, D. C. 
Regional offices are maintained in Boston, New 
York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, New Orleans, Fort* 
Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, San 
ene Los Angeles, Honolulu, T, H., and San ~ 

uan, . - 

The National Labor Relations Act, popularly 
known as the Wagner Act, was passed by Congress 
to insure American workers the right to organize 
and bargain collectively." The three-man Board 
in charge of administering it has two basic func- 
jons: (1) to conduct elections to determine em- 
ployee xepresentatives for collective bargaining 
purposes; and (2) to remedy and eliminate those 
practices by employers which discriminate against 
employees in any manner because of union mem- 
bership or activity. 

To insure employees absolute freedom of self- 
organization Section 8 of the Act specifies five 
unfair labor practices to which employers may 
not resort. In essence, an employer may not (1) 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
their self-organizational rights; (2) dominate, 
interfere with or support tne formation of any 
labor organization; (3) discriminate in any man- 
ner in regard to the hire or tenure of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership in a union; 
(4) discharge or otherwise discriminate . against 
an employee because he has given testimony under 
the Act; and (5) refuse to bargain collectively 
with the duly chosen representatives of his em- 
ployees. 

In the eleven years that the Act has been on 
the statute books more than 90,000 cases have 
been docketed by the Board. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, more cases were filed 
than in any previous year of the Board’s history. 
During this fiscal period over 12,000. cases, in- 
volving more than 5,000,000 workers, were brought 
to the Board’s attention. Of these, 3,815, or 31.1 
per cent, involved charges of violation of one or 
more of the unfair labor practices listed above. 
The remaining 68.9 per cent, or 8,445 cases, con- 
cerned disputes over which organization, if any, 
the workers desired to represent them for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes. 

The Board endorses and stresses the’ use of 
informal procedures for the achievement of results 
consistent with national policy. Thus, of the un- 
fair labor practice cases that came before the 
Board during the year 90.8 per cent were disposed 
of by the Board informally—without the necessity 
of hearings, decisions or subsequent court litiga- 
tion. As fox tet spprepeyia are cases, 74.1 per 
cent were so adjusted. 

From July 1935, through June 30, 1946, the 
Board conducted neatly 30,000 elections and cross- 
checks. The importance of self-determination to _ 
the individual worker is demonstrated by the con- 
sistently high percentage of employees who actually 
cast ballots: Nearly 17,000,000 workers, or more 
than 85 per cent, of those eligible to vote went 
to the polls and, by secret ballot. sienified their 

About 84 per 
cent marked their ballots in favor of a repre- 
sentative. , 

. Eleccions and cioss-checks conducted oar the 
last fiscal year accounted for an all-time high. 
During this period the Borrd conducted _ 5,589 
elections to determine employees’ choice of rep- 


resentatives for across-the-table bargaining with 
management. Workers numbering 698,812 went 
to the polls and cast ballots for their repre- 
sentatives. ‘ . ; 

The use to which the Board utilized informal 
procedures in such representation cases is evidenced 
by the fact that of the 5,589 elections conducted 
during the year, only 1,281 were ordered by the 

oard. The remaining 3,978 elections were held 
Pursuant. to informal methods known as. recog- 
nition agreement, cross-check (of company payroll 
lists and union-authorization cards), consent elec- 
tion, and pre-hearing election. In 3,522 cases 
elections and cross-checks were conducted by con- 
sent of all parties. In another 456 cases the polls 
were held pursuant to all-party stipulations. 
Affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
were successful in obtaining bargaining rights in 
2,004 elections held during the year. Unions affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
won bargaining rights in 1,958 instances. Inde- 
pendent anions were selected in 484 elections, and 
ae won majority of the votes cast in 1,143 
polls, 

To correct unfair lebor practices the Board is 
authorized to issue cease and desist orders and 
to take such affirmative action, including re- 
instatement with or without pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of the Act: As of July 1, 1946 ,the 
Board had ordered the reinstatement of more than 
300,000 employees, some with back pay. These 
back pay awards totalled nearly $11,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 company unions were disestab- 
jished. In 5,000 cases collective bargaining was 
ordered. In 17,200 cases notices of compliance with 
Board decisions were directed to be posted. These 
posted notices informed employees that they were 
free to engage in collective activity without inter- 
ference, as guaranteed by the Act. 


» Decisions and orders of the Board are not self- 


enforceable. Hither the company or the Board 
may petition the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
enforcement. Following this either party may 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 2 

Over 600 Board decisions haye been litigated 
in the Federal Courts.’ In the Circuit Courts, 
346 Board orders were -enforced in full; 73 were 
set aside; and 167 were modified. Of the 52 cases 
er reached the Supreme Court, only 2 were set 
aside. 

The law applies only to industries engaged in 
or affecting interstate commerce. 


_ Production and Marketing 
Administration 


PMA—Production and Marketing Administration 
—Robert H. Shields, Administrator. Address, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Production and Marketing Administration, 
created by the Secretary of Agriculture (Aug. 18, 
1945) is headed by an Administrator who is also 
President of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
PMA consists of 10 commodity branches, 10 func- 
tional branches, six staff offices, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation (in liquidation). 

Commodity. Branches 

Bach of PMA’s 10 commodity branches—Cotton, 
Dairy, Fats and Oils, Fruit and Vegetable, Grain, 
Livestock, Poultry, Special Commodities, Sugar, 
and Tobacco—with respect to the commodities over 
which it has jurisdiction, is generally responsble 
for: (1) production, adjustment, loan, purchase, 
Subsidy, diversion, export, import, price support, 
marketing quota, processing, distribution, sale, and 
Surplus disposal programs; (2) supply estimates 
and allocation recommendations; (3) recommenda- 
tion for action with respect to maximum price reg- 
ulations; (4) programs to effect economies and 
improvement in processing and marketing of food 
and farm products; (5) working with Beare, com- 
mittees; (6) Food Orders; (7) cooperating with in- 
dustry and other agencies of the Department in 
developing new and substitute products and pro- 
cesses and new uses; (8) assistance in handling 
materials and equipment priority applications; 
(9) assistance in labor supply and utilization in 
commodity processing and distribution industries; 
(10) market news service; (11) standards, inspec- 
ton, and grading; (12) developing program infor- 
mation; and (13) Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment and Order programs. In addition, branches 
administer various regulatory acts. 

The Field Service Branch carries on the func- 
tions of the former Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. It is responsible for developing and 
carrying out in States and counties action pro- 
grams authorized under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, and related legislation. Objec- 
tives of these programs are (1) To maintain and 
imporve soil and water resources on farms and 
ranches; (2) To guide farmers in producing agri- 
cultural commodities in the amounts needed, and 


“school lunch program reached 45,000 schools arm 


(3) to stabilize farm prices and income. ¥ 
branch administers in the field programs of othi 
PMA branches as assigned by the Administra 
Important activities of the branch include || 
Administration of the Agricultural Conservaticl 
Program: (2) Assistance in developing farm pr iy 
duction goals; 3 


i? 
’ 


(3) Administration of commodii 
loan and (4) Handling payments under the Suge 
Act of 1937; (5) Sales and certain other 
connected with the Federal crop insurance 7 
gram; (6) Administration of the naval stores con 
servation program; and (7) assigned -emergen 
programs. The field work is administered } 
State and county committees under the supervisic 
of State PMA directors. County administratid 
is carried out through farmer committees, electet| 
annually by farmers participating in the program 
Crop Insurance Branch is responsible for formt 
lation and administration of all crop insurane 
work of the Department. Sales to farmers 42 
made under the supervision of County Agricultur 
Conservation Committees and adjustment of loss 
is handled by adjusters directly responsible to 
corporation. Federal crop insurance programs Be 
carried out under the basic authorization of Li 
V_of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 193 
(The Federal Crop Insurance Act) as amende 
The program aims tO give farmers the best Di 
tection possible and to make premiums balance iii 
demnities. Federal crop insurance is available mi 
tionally to producers of wheat, cotton, and fla 
Protection is against loss of yield, the degree « 
protection increasing as the growing Season pr 
gresses. During the past year trial programs wes 
available on corn and tobacco in 19 representatid 
counties for each commodity. Two plans wes 
available—one protecting against loss up to ” 
percent of the grower’s investment, calculated i 
dollar value and a second plan for corn ons 
protecting against loss in yield. Tobacco 
protected against loss in both yield and quality. - 
Food Distribution Programs Branch formulate 
and develops programs for widening the marl 
for farm products and raising the nutrition: 
standard for the Nation’s people. Working will 


-the distributive trades and through such pra 


grams as school lunch, industrial feeding, dire 
distribution, and community food preservation, th 


branch helps to provide an outlet for plentifr | 


foods and provides an educational basis for per 
manently enlarged market for such foods. Durim 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 1946; th 
child-care centers, and 6,750,000 children. Partic 
pation is expected to grow under the permanent 
school lunch program authorized by the Nations 
School Lurch Act, passed June 4, 1946. Under th 
Act 25 percent of program funds are set aside fay 
direct food distribution; remuneration is also pra 
vided for food and equipment. 2 ~~ | 
Labor Branch assists in recruiting labor for th! 
production, harvesting, and preparation for marke 
of agricultural commodities and, under .ce 
conditions, in supplyng workers for packing) 
canning, or freezing these commodities. Whe 
necessary, it recruits foreign labor and assists | i 
transporting, placing, housing, feeding, and pray 
viding medical care for farm workers. The brane 
has developed a farm wage stabilization program 
and administers wage he arene Applicable — 
agricultural labor. It assists veterans, displaced 
industrial workers, and others in obtaining ag q 
cultural employment. The branch operated far 
labor supply centers during the past year at a 
sites in 27 States, mostly in rural areas. al 
Compliance and Investigation Branch makes ir 
vestigations in connection with marketing agree 
ment and order progrems; Commodity Credit Cow’ 
poration subsidy payments, loans, and purchas 
agricultural conservation and marketing quota p 
grams; purchasing, shipping, storage, and sa 
under the lend-lease program and other foreigi 
procurement programs; wage stabilization; Wai 
Food Orders; and certain regulatory acts. Cor 
ducts accounting investigations: installs ani 
Services accounting systems for market adminis 
trators and for other persons and agencies if rey 
quired. The branch administers the Commoditl 
Exchange Act. . x 
Marketing Facilities Branch handles adjusth 
ments in freight rates and services for foox 
agencies and growers; adminsters Section 10°0) 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. It acts ot 
shortages of, reports on, and improves transporte 
tion facilities and methods. The branch plarmi 
and assists in improving market facilites anit 
methods of physical handling of food products ant 
administers assigned food orders. It administet 
the 28-Hour Act which provides for the care ank 
feeding of livestock in transit and the Unites 
States Warehouse Act, which authorizes) $h 
licensing of warehouses in which argicultural comm 
modities are stored for shipment in interstate com 
merce, and inspects warehouses storing USD 
owned foods. The branch issues cold storage : 
margarine reports. 4 
Materials and Equipment Branch works w: 


| 


4 


ndustry and appropriate governmental agencies 
@ pbtain machinery, supplies, and facilities. re- 
juired for food production and processing. It is 
esponsible under the Surplus Property Act for in- 
suring equality in purchasing surplus property by 
farmers and provides special assistance where 
ood production is impaired. The branch adniinis- 
ers the food section of Order M-81 controlling use 
af metal for cans, issued by the Civilian Production 
Administration; and cooperates with CPA in for- 
nulating and administering programs for produc- 
ion and distribution of all types of containers, 
sackaging, and agricultural textiles. 

a ee branch formulates policies and procedures 
uF respect to the fiscal and related activities of 

, its agents, and others financed with admin- 

Strative funds. Maintains control accounts and 
ecords and prepared fiscal reports on PMA finan- 
tial operations. 
Budget and Management Branch is responsible 
‘or the budgetary, procedure, administrative man- 
igement, organization, personnel, and adminis- 
ative services, functions of PMA. 

Shipping and Storage Branch is responsible for 
shipping, storing, and delivering assigned com- 
mOodities in accordance with export and domestic 
jelivery programs. Serves as liaison with Fed- 
sral\ agencies and other groups on shipping and 
storage activities. 

-Office of Foreign Programs Coordination assists 
n the formulation of programs transferring com- 
Nodities to claimants; negotiates with commodity 

ches, Federal Economic Administraton, State, 

d foreign governments on purchase arrange- 
ments for commodities in other countries, and 
ates available commodities in inventories of the 

ed forces needed for the Administration and 

anges for transfer. 

Information Service prepares and issues current 
Jeases, background statements, and other in- 
ormational material; issues reports on standard- 
gation, grading, inspection, and marketing activi- 
es of PMA: plans and conducts informational 
ograms; and issues periodical publications on ac- 
ivities on PMA and collaborates with PMA officials 
mM issuance of technical and popular publications. 
also arranges necessary radio coverage on PMA 
\ctivities. 

‘Office of Audit formulates audit policies and 
irects the audit and examining activities of the 
(dministration, its agents and others financed with 
MA funds. It conducts cost analyses of com- 
nercial organizations or individuals contracting 
vith PMA for the purpose of providing financial 
lata to enable Administration officials to renego- 
jate or terminate contracts. 

Office of Price develops and coordinates over-all 
olicies of the Administration; collaborates 
dministration officials in developing price 
ipport, price stabilization, marketing agreements 
md orders, and other PMA price programs; and 
oordinates activities relating to maximum price 


Office of Requirements and Allocations recom- 
mds to the Administrator over-all policies with 
aspect to national and international food re- 
irements and allocations; determines food re- 
irements of claimants for establishing allocation 
ecommendations. 
Transportation Officer formulates general trans- 
ortation policies and coordinates transportation 
amections of PMA; and serves as liaison between 
he Administration and other Government or 
rivate transportation agencies, 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


‘The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
mder the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) pur- 
jant to Executive Order 6340. It was made a part 
f the United States Department of Agriculture in 
939, The Corporation has been continued until 
e 30, 1947, as an agency of the United States by 
uecessive amendments to the act of Jan. 31, 1935. 
bis authorized to engage in buying, selling, lend- 
3, and other activities with respect to agricul- 

41 commodities ,and related facilities. The 
ization Act of 1942, as amended, authorized 
s to producers upon any crop of basic com-~- 
jodities—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
ts—until 2 years after the declaration of 
e war, beginning with Jan. 1. 


Administration the CCC has served 
as a financing and control agency oper- 


asing agent for various Government procure- 
programs, including the armed services and 
RA, and acts as agent in special programs re- 
to export and import operations. 


| the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 


il 
within the framework of PMA. CCC acts as | 
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Farm Credit Administration 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration—I. W. Dug- 


gan, governor; J. E. Wells, Jr., deputy governor; 


address, South Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. Dis- 
trict offices are maintained in Springfield, Mass.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; 
New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kas.; Houston, Tex.; Berke- 
ley. Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. 

The Farm Credit Administration, created by 
Executive Order effective May 27, 1933, and 


operating as a pate of the United States Depart-.- 


ment of Agriculture since July, 1939, provides a 
complete and coordinated credit system for agricul- 
ture by making available to farmers long-term 
and short-term credit, and by providing credit 
facilities for farmers’ cooperative purchasing, 
marketing, and business service associations. 
The system includes 12 Federal land banks 
operating since 1917 which make long-term first 
mortgage loans to farmers through national farm 
loan associations; the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks authorized: in 1923 that discount or 
make loans on the security of agricultural paper 
offered to them by production credit associations, 
banks for cooperatives, and other agricultural 
financing institutions; the 12 production credit cor- 
porations organized in 1933 which supervise and 
furnish a part of the capital for 505 local pro- 
duction credit associations which provide short- 
term credit for production and general agricul- 
tural purposes; the 12 district banks for co- 
operatives and a Central Bank for Cooperatives 
organized in 1933, which provide credit for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and farm 


business service organizations; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation which finances Land Bank ~ 


Commissioner loans. Joint stock land banks were 
a part of the original land bank system, but the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 withdrew 
their authority to make new loans and they are 
now being liquidated under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The regional agricul- 
tural credit corporations, established by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the crop production 
ara seed loan activities of the Department of. Agri- 
culture, and the Agricultural Marketing Act Re- 
voiving Fund, formerly administered by the Federal 
Farm Board, were placed under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration May 27, 1933. 
Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the institu- 
tions operating under its supervision are found, in 
the following: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 


amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act of © 


1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Farm Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit Act of 
1937, and other acts of Congress, either amending 
the foregoing or of temporary character. ‘ 

Federal Credit Unions organized under the 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chartered 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. However, by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective May 16, 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section was trans- 
zones to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
jon. 

Federal Land Banks—J. R. Isleib, Land Bank 
Commissioner. 

The 12 Federal land banks organized in 1917 un- 
der the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act 


of 1916 make long-term loans secured by first — 


mortgages on farm lands. Loans may be made to 
provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 
uses; for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and 
livestock necessary for the proper operation of the 
mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands; to pay debts of the 
borrower incurred for agricultural purposes or other 
debts incurred at least two years prior to the date 
of the application for the loan; and to provide 
the farmer with funds for general agricultural 
uses. No land bank loan may exceed 65 percent of 
the appraised normal value of the farm to be mort- 
gaged, and loans in excess of $50,000 may not be 
made to any one borrower. Loans are repayable 
in annual or semiannual installments over a period 
not to exceed 40 years. Corporations engaged in 
raising livestock are also eligible to borrow under 
certain limitations. i 
The Land Bank Commissioner is ered oo uy 
ay 12, 
1933, and subsequent acts and amendments to 
make farm mortgage loans until July 1, 1947. Com- 
missioner loans may not exceed $7,500 to any one 
borrower, and such loans, together with all prior 


mortgages or other evidence of indebtedness secured " 


by the property, may not exceed 75 percent of the 
eupraised Formal yalue of the farm. These loans 
may be made for the same general purposes as 

eral land bank loans and ordinarily are based 
on norma! agricultural values. However, they may 
be based on values representing 2 prudent in- 
vestment for a part-time farmer, under certain 


- or merc 


oy a ages also helped in financin 
ban 
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conditions. The Federal land banks act as agents 
of the Land Bank Commissioner. and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation in making and ser- 
vicing these loans. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner. 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks make 
_loans to and discount paper for production credit 
associations, the banks for cooperatives, State and 
national banks, agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, and similar agricultural 
financing institutions. They also make loans to 
cooperative associations of agricultural producers. 
They are not authorized to make loans directly to 
individual farmers and stockmen, but act as 
banks of discount for institutions_making such 
loans for agricultural purposes. To be eligible 
for discount or as collateral for a loan to a fi- 
nancing institution, the proceeds of notes offered 
to the intermediate credit banks must have been 
advanced or used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose, such as the production of 
crops or the raising, breeding, fattening, or mar- 
keting of livestock. r 

Federal intermediate credit banks finance their 
lending operations almost entirely through the 
issuance and sale of: short-term collateral trust 


debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of debentures 
do not exceed one year. These securities are not 
guaranteed, either as*to principal or interest, 


by the United States Government but are offered 
on the basis of the financial responsibility of the 
banks and the collateral securing their obligations. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—C. R. Arnold. Production Credit Commissioner. 

The 505 production credit associations organized 
and chartered under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
with the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, 
from which they obtain most of their loan funds, 
form a permanent system to provide short-term 
credit for general agricultural purposes, including 
loans for the production of crops, for the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and for the 
alteration. repair. and improvement of farm equip- 
ment and buildings. In each district the production 
credit corporation has assisted in the organization 
and development of these production credit associa- 
tions, providing part of their capital through sub- 
scriptions to their class A stock. The corporations 
haye general supervisory responsibilities and give 
guidance and assistance to the associations in 
eredit, procedural and membership work. 

Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Co- 
operative Bank Commissioner. 

The 12 district banks for cooperatives and the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Commodity loans 
are made to finance the handling of readily mar- 
ketable commodities or farm supplies and must_be 
paced by such commodities or supplies. Operating 

apital loans are used to supplement the coopera- 
tive association's own capital funds during times 
of peak seasonal activity. Physical facility loans 
are made for the construction, acquisition, or re- 
financing of physical facilities used by coopera- 
tives in preparing, handling, storing, processing, 
andising agricultural commodities or 
farm supplies or to cooperatives furnishing farm 
business services. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—I. W. Dug- 
gen, Governor FCA, is president of the Federal 

arm Mortgage Corporation. 

The chief function of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation is to aid in financing the lending 
operations of the Land Bank Commissioner. The 
Federal land 

loans under the emergency farm debt re- 
financing program begun in 1933. The Corpora- 
tion is authorized to issue and have outstanding 
at any time a total of not more than 2 billion 
dollars of bonds. The payment of principal and 
interest on these bonds is fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Government. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation of 
or a D. C.—-J. E. Wells, Jr., Acting Presi- 

ent. 

Early in 1943 the Corporation resumed lendin 
activities to assist in the production of foods an 
fibers essential to the war effort. In 1944 and 1945 
loans were made only in certain areas which were 
‘certified by the Secretary of Agriculture after he 
received a recommendation from the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, as needing supplementary credit of the 
type extended by the Corporation. 

Loans made under this program mature in not 
more than one year with renewals. under proper 
circumstances. The interest rate at June 30, 1946, 
was 545 percent per annum. 


Farmers Home Administration 


FHA, Farmers Home Administration—Dillard 
B. Lasseter, Administrator. Address: U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Farmers Home Administration is authorized 
to provide credit services under the Secretary of 
Agriculture for farmers who cannot get the loans 
they need at prevailing rates (but more than 5 


ieee a a . ot Pod a pace | 
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per cent) and terms in their communities free 
banks, cooperative lending agencies or other 2 
sponsible sources. ae 
The agency was established in accordance ¥ 
Public Law 731, Seventy-ninth Congress : 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946) & 
proved by the President on Aug. 14, 1946. It te 
over the functions of the Farm Security_Adming 


1 


tration and of the Emergency Crop and Feed Log 


Division of the Farm Credit Administration 


Nov. 1, 1946. The Act, which amends the. Bane 


head-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937, autho 
the following types of credit: 


. Title I 


(a) Farm ownership loans up to the reasonal 
value of the farm and necessary improvemens 
to buy, repair, improve or enlarge family-ty 
farms. The loans are amortized over a peri 
of 40 years and bear interest at 314 per cent) 
year. No loan can be made if the value of ti 
farm, as acquired, improved or _ enlarged, | 
greater than the average value of efficient famid 
type farms in the county or locality. (b) Insur 
mortgages. The FHA is authorized to insu 
40-year loans by private lenders for the 
purposes as the farm ownership loans. Tf 
amount borrowed can be up to 90 per cent 
the reasonable value of the farm and necessat 
improvements. Insured loans bear an anny 
charge of 315 per cent, the lender receiving & 
per cent interest, and the Government 1 per cé 


i 


for insurance and administrative expenses. (Funt® 


for mortgage insurance have not been app 
priated.) §| 
Title 1 S 


Production and subsistence loans up to $3, 
for buying livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, fam 
equipment, supplies, and other farm needs; for 4 
financing indebtedness; and for family subsistens 
This operating credit is. for periods up to 
years, at 5 per cent interest. The loans are simi 
to the rural rehabilitation loans previously mé 
by the Farm Security Administration, and inclup 
supervisory services. 

Veterans who served in the United States arms 
forces in any war with another nation have pre 
erence for direct farm ownership and _ insur 
mortgage loans. Disabled veterans are eligible 
buy, repair, or improve farms adapted to the 
capacities, provided their farm income plus th 
pensions will be enough to pay living and -opere 
ing expenses and retire -the debt. 

A _ special condition under which all loans 
made requires that if at any time it appears 
the Secretary of Agriculture that the borrow 
may be able to get a similar loan from a coope 
tive or private credit source, under terms 
vailing in the area, and at not more than 5 pi 
cent interest, he must apply for such a loa 
and if granted, accept it and pay off his de 
to the Farmers Home Administration. 

1946, the Fars 


group health plans, improvement, of rural housil : 


had more lari 
in crops and had built up much more workit! 
capital than before receiving FSA assistance, T 4 
average borrower was operating 176 acres con 


with $722 at the end of 
borrowed from FSA, and his net worth—valwé 


dS ae ied ape: eee 
ad repai per cent of the principal due cd! 
their loans, and about 434,350: hed complete rey 
tired their loans and were in a position to get credk 
from banks and other lending: institutions. Alte 
gether, $688,690,714 of the $1,005,392,816 adva 
from the beginning of the program in 1935 t 
been Dollected in iateveat thin ne aay oa 
a interest. oes ni uc 
corporation trust funds.) ice 7 


> 
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cr the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
A had made 40-year loans to 41,482 farm tenants, 
ireeroppers and farm laborers» unable to get 
idit elsewhere to buy family-type farms. Total 
ms.amounted to $259,147,970. By the end of 
2 1946 fiscal year, 5,129 farmers had paid in 
l. The active borrowers have an excellent pay- 
mt record. As of March 31, 1946, the amcunt 
ich would have been due from them paying 
@ rate required to retire their debts in the 
otted 40 years, would have been $31,232,720. 
© amount actually repaid exceeded this sum 
$18,307,011. Besides this substantial payment 
ead of schedule, $21,340,321 was paid from the 
e of mineral rights or timber, or refunds on 


portions of loans. 

_the 17 Western States, FSA had made water 
silities loans to 6,957 families and to 81 groups. 
ie borrowers had built or repaired more than 
000 water services of many kinds. A survey of 
87 borrowers who farmed the same land both 
1944 and in the crop year preceding installation 
improved water facilities showed they had in- 
sased their average net worth 58 per cent, or 
ym $4,483 to $7,082. 
Water facilities borrowers had repaid 104 per 
nt of the principal due on their loans by June 
, 1946. A total of $6,003,009 had been advanced. 
incipal due was $2,558,676, and payments totaled 
670,131, plus an additional $318,952 in interest. 
More than 35,000 veterans of the first World 
dr used the supervised credit services of Farm 
curity, and by the end of the 1946 fiscal year 
pre than 68,000 veterans of World War II had 
me to FSA for help in getting reestablished as 
rmers. Operating credit had been_made avail- 
le to more than 17,700 of these World War II 

ans to enable them to buy stock, equipment, 

other essentials for a new start. In addition, 
101 had been financed in the purchase of farms; 

y more who were eligible had not yet been 
i to find farms they could buy at reasonable 
ices, 


Hi Rural Electrification 
| Administration 


REA—Rural__ Electrification Administration: 
ade R..Wickard, Administrator, Washington 


D. C. 
” 
The Rural Electrification Administration was 
order of the late President 
evelt (May 11, 1935) under the Emergency 
of 1935 with a one-year 
Congress then authorized a 10-year 
ogram by enacting the Rural Electrification Act 
"1936.. The REA was made an agency of the 
epartment of Agriculture July 1, 1939, and with 
of Agriculture Or- 
on the REA pro- 


am was removed. 
REA was established to make loans at low 
rest to cooperatives, municipalities, and other 
i and private utilities to finance the 
istruction and operation of facilities to furnish 
: in rural areas not receiving 
: REA also was authorized 
md funds to borrower groups for relending to 
isumers to finance wiring, plumbing and elec- 
: Cooperatives, have 


ans, 
erdue, totalled $898,507.75, less than one percent 


the amounts due. The 


uring 1945 and 1946, REA borrowers resumed 
Seal ‘construction, halted by the war. 
a two years beg 1 July 1, 1945, Congress 
thorized $550 million for REA loans, greater than 
total loans in the agency's previous 10 years of 
fistence. In addition, $98,061,550 was available 
previous allotments which had not been ad- 
anced to the borrowers because of wartime reo 
rictions, on line building. 
vice can be made ava 


“five-year period n 
oe Nivertea by the war, -become generaliy 
ble. A three-year program 


d er rural establishments by REA borrowers 
1 ether rural power distributors in the imme~. 


for REA and its borrowers would extend service to 
1,329,300 rural consumers within three years. Con- 
struction during 1946 was handicapped by short-: 
ages of poles, transformers, housewiring devices, 
and other materials, but attained a rate of con- 
nection of new consumers approximately equal to 
the previous peak average of 22,000 a month, 
During the fiscal year 1946 REA borrowers built 
\about.as many miles of line and connected far 
more consumers than during all the war years. 

Although the yolume of loan .approvals in, the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946 was $291,000,000, 
more than twice the previous peak year, applica- 
tions on hand at that date totaled more than $200,- 
000,000. Miles of REA-financed lines in operation 
increased from 424,072 on June 30, 1945 to 474,837 
on June 30, 1946. ‘During the same period the 
number of consumers on the lines increased from 
1,287,347 to 1,549,057. Rural power lines have 
been financed by the REA in 46 States, Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Federal Power Commission 


FPC—Federal Power Commission—Leland Olds, 
Chairman. Address Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 and 
reorganized as an independent Commission in 1930. 
Its powers and duties have been enlarged by the 
Public Utility Act of 1935, the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938, and other statutes and executive orders. 
Under the Federal Power Act, as amended in 1936, 
the Commission has jurisdiction not only over 
water power projects on navigable waters of the 
United States or affecting the interests of inter- 
state or foreign commerce or upon public lands, 
but also over the interstate transmission and sale 
of electric energy at wholesale and public utilities 
engaged therein. 

The Federal Power Act provides for the licensing 
by the Commission of water power developments 
by private, state or municipal agencies on streams 
subject to Federal jurisdiction or on public lands. 
Under what is commonly known as the recapture 
provision, there is reserved to the United States the 
right to take over any licensed project at the ex- 
piration of the license period upon the payment to 
the licensee of the net investment, not to exceed 
the fair value of the project. The Act directs\ the 
Commission to determine the actual legitimate 
original cost of projects construed under license 
and additions and betterments thereto. 

The Federal Power Act also provides for the 
regulation by the Commission of rates charged by 


in interstate commerce for resale as well as of the 
accounting of such utilities, interlocking director- 
ates and financial transactions, including -certain 
mergers, consolidations and security issues. The 
Act also gives the Commission authority over the 
exportation of electric energy to foreign countries. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 provides for 
regulation by the Commission of the transportation 
of natural gas in interstate commerce, the sale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas for resale and 
companies engaged in such transportation and sale. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1938 and sub- 
sequent Acts, particularly the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, the Commission is charged with making 


recommendations to the Secretary of War with | 


regard to the installation of penstocks or similar 
facilities adapted to possible future use 1n the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power in flood-control 
dams authorized for construction by the War De- 
partment. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Commissfoner, Michael W. Strauss, Address, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department: of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C. r 

The Bureau of Reclamation, established in the 
United States Department of the Interior under 
the Reclamation Law of 1902, plans, constructs and 
operates irrigation, power, and other multiple- 
purpose projects in the 17 states bordering or west 
of the 97th meridian. It is the principal Federal 
agency assigned the responsibility for water con- 
servation in these regions. More than 4,100,000 
acres of lands in the arid and semiarid regions 
which originally were deserts are served by re- 
clamation irrigation facilities. 

Repayments to the government for the costs 
‘of these facilities come primarily from the water 
users on irrigation projects and power consumers. 
Construction is financed by appropriations of Con- 
gress from the Reclamation revolving fund, which 
is made up of repayments, proceeds from oil leases, 
sales of public lands, etc., supplemented by direct 
appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Since 
1902, the Bureau of Reclamation has constructed 
168 dams, and 15,325 miles of canals and 107 
miles of tunnels for the delivery of irrigation water, 
as well as thousands of other engineering struc- 


public utilities for electric power sold at wholesale’ 


the 


% 
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tures, such as power plants, bridges, flumes, cul- 
verts, pumping plants, and the like. 

Water for irrigation is stored in reservoirs be- 
hind dams varying in size: from relatively small 
earth-fill to massive concrete structures, such as 
Boulder, Grand Coulee, and Shasta Dams. 

As a step toward using more fully the limited 
water resources of the West, 32 power plants have 
been built on 19 projects. These plants (June, 
1946) had an installed capacity of 2,362,800 kilo- 
watts. When all. generators on existing projects 
and on those authorized are placed in operation, 
the capacity will be 5,179,300 kilowatts. Power 
plants on reclamation projects operated by the 
Bureau produced (1946) 1112 billion kilowatt hours 
of electric energy. “ 

Bureau of Reclamation projects serve the multiple 
purposes of irrigation, flood control, improvement 
of navigation, power, domestic and municipal water 
supplies, recreation, fish and wildlife protection, 
and salinity control. Well known develop- 
Ments of this type are: the Boulder Canyon 


| Project (Boulder Dam, Arizona-Nevada); Columbia 
' Basin (Grand Coulee, Washington), and Central 


Walley (Shasta Dam, California). 

At the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 1946), 
the Bureau of Reclamation had in operation, un~- 
der construction, or authorized, 105 irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, in 17 Western states, 
including 29 initial projects in the Missouri River 
Basin authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Fifty-seven projects are producing food supplies, 
electric energy, and furnishing municipal-industrial 
water. Reclamation developments also provide 
flood control and river regulation, and in the 
preservation of fish and wild life and provide op- 
portunities for recreation. ; 

Production from Bureau of Reclamation projects 
amounted to 11,814,337 tons of food and forage 
crops in 1945, valued at $435,184,395, which com- 
pares with a gross value of $159,885,998 in the 
prewar year of 1941. x 

Nearly 5,000,090 persons live in areas where 
Reclamation systems are operated. More than 
91,000 farms are on the projects, and about 338 
towns are situated in or near these areas, When 
the construction program now authorized is com- 
pleted, the various services of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation will be extended to regions in which live 
more than 10,000,000 persons. 

A limited number of public land farm units on 
Bureau of Reclamation projects will be opened 
for settlement as water becomes available for irri- 
gation, with veterans having a 90-day preference 
right in making application for such homesteads. 
Private land to be irrigated may be purchased 
under anti-speculation laws. 


Tariff Commission, United States 


USTC—United States Tariff Commission—Oscar 
B. Ryder, chairman; Lynn R. Edminister, vice 
chairman; Edgar B. Brossard, E. Dana Durand, 
George McGill and John P. Gregg,*commissioners; 
Sidney Morgan Secretary. Address, Washington 25, 
D. C. New York Office, Custom House, New York 


The United States Tariff Commission is an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
by act of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
prejudiced information with respect to tariff 
matters, legislation setting up the commission in its 
present form was enacted. Thus, the commission 

as established as a fact-finding body, and al- 
though subsequent legislation has augmented its 


‘activities, they continue to be primarily investi- 


gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
the commission is the expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and other factors relating tO international 
trade policies. The commission supplies Congress 
with information on trade, industries, and com- 
modities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other matters related to international trade. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enact- 
ment of the so-called flexible tariff provision, and 
vested it with the power to investigate unfair prac- 
tices in import trade and discrimination by foreign 
countries, against the commerce of the United 
States, Since 1922 and until inauguration of the 
trade agreements program in 1934, one of the most 


‘important functions of the commission was the 


investigation of differences in domestic and foreign 
costs of production under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision preliminary to rate adjustment by the 
President. 

The Trade Agreement Act of 1934, which was ex- 
tended in 1937, 1940 and 1943 and, with increased 


authority, in 1945, designates the Tariff Commis- 


sion as a source of information and advice to the 
President in the negotiation of foreign trade agree- 


ments involving modifications of tariff rat 
The Commission’s work in connection W 
the trade agreements program has consistet 
gathering and making available to the trade 
ments organization import data necessary in fl 
agreement negotiations. The commission is ep 
sented on all the interdepartmental committ’ 
concerned with the trade agreements progra’ 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 provides | 
the free entry of Philippine articles into z 
United States during the period of approximat 
eight years ending July 3, 1954, and, thereat 
for gradually diminishing tariff preferences ove® 
quarter century. Quotas were imposed by Congr 
for certain articles imported from the Philipp 
(sugar, cordage, rice, cigars, tobacco, coconut ¢ 
and pearl buttons), and provision was made - 
quotas on other articles to be imposed by # 
President if investigation by the Tariff Commé 
sion indicates that such action may be necessary 
insure against substantial Philippine competiti 
with domestic products. Such additional quot 
cannot be made effective prior to January 1, 199 
but the Tariff Commission is authorized to me 
investigations before that time. 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


FcCC—Federal Communications Commission 
Charles R. Denny, Acting Chairman; Paul | 
Walker; Ray C. Wakefield; Clifford J. Durr; Ey 
K. Jett; Rosel H. Hyde; (1 vacancy). Addre: 
Washington 25, D. C. 2 | 

Created by the Communications Act of 19: 
the Federal Communications Commission regulat 
interstate and foreign communication by ¥ 
and radio, including program and other broa 
cast, as well as telephone, telegraph and cal 
services. 

Such supervision embraces allocation of 
frequencies; licensing of radio stations, and cow 
mercial and amateur radio operators; assignmes 
of radio call letters; regulation of common 
riers (point-to-point radio service, telephone, teB 
graph and cable) in the matter of rates am 
tariffs, accounts, extension of facilities, operatie 
and control, and technical developments; 2 
promotion of radio and wire services with particull} 
reference to protection of life and property and t. 
national defense. Intrastate wire communication jj 
not subject to Commission authority. + qd 

Though program’ broadcast stations are fn 
common carriers in the eyes of the law, the Cor 
mission has jurisdiction over all radio services, iu 
cluding standard! broadcast, FM (frequency modi 
lation), televison, noncommercial, educations 
relay, facsimile, developmental, marine (ship an 
coastal radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony), ayi- 
tion, emergency (police, fire, forestry, and ‘spe 
cial), experimental, Alaskan, and miscellaneg 
In this connection, it monitors the ether again# 
illegal operation and sees that, transmissions kee 
to their assigned frequencies. | 

In 1946, nearly” 1,000 standard AM (amplitual 
modulation) broadcast stations were in opera 
tion, with 300 more authorized. At the beginnitty 
of that year, the four major networks had 7 
affiliated stations. In addition to standard broaa 
cast stations, 37 international stations directe 
programs overseas, cd 

The newer FM broadcast service numbered abow 
40 FM broadcast stations with ‘600 more authorized 
Thirty-six noncommercial educational broadeaa 
stations held licenses or construction permits, 4 
television stations were broadcasting regular pre} 
grams and 24 additional television stations he 
construction permits. 

The number of amateur operators had grow 
to about 80,000; there were some 8,000 aviatic 
stations, and ship licenses numbered more thal 
8,000. Police radio systems accounted for neare 
5,000 authorizations. Fire departments, whick 
formerly shared police frequencies, were given thee 
own channels. The forestry radio service had mow 
than 600 stations. 5% 

New radio services included two-way commur 
cation for railroad safety, and for public utilities 


such as gas, electric, water, and petroleum pitt 
lines. a 


¥ 


4 
4 


Facsimile was still experimental but undergoin 
considerable development. Experimental adi 
licenses exceeded 1,000 with telephone compani¢ 
active in linking radiotelephony communica: 
with moving vehicles. Also, tests were being mad 
of the same medium for controlling the movemer 
of ambulances, buses, taxicabs, trucks and poate 
A proposed new service would enable ‘walkie 
talkies’? to be used by individuals. ¥ 

More than 30,000,000 telephones were reporte 
and steps were under way to harness radio to tb 


io! 
0} 


telephone to serve isolated communities. In 19% 


the Commission proposed to sanction recording dé 
vices as regular telephone equipment, provide 


a 
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rties to such conversations had knowledge these 
sy were employed. 
telegraph system was adopting radio beam 
Ts to eliminate costly wire lines and was 
rwise engaged in ‘‘modernization.’’ Radio- 
€graph communication had been restored to 
out 70 foreign points and the Commission con- 
wed to seek parity treatment in international 
tes. There was no change in the 120,000 miles 
American ocean cable. 


Interstate Commerce 
7 Commission 


¥CC—Interstate Commerce Commission—George 
. Barnard, Chairman; Clyde B. Aitchison, Wil- 
um E. Lee, Charles D.: Mahaffie, Carroll Miiler, 
alter M. W. Splawn, John L. Rogers, J. Haden 
idredge, William J. Patterson, J. Monroe John- 
nm. Vacancy, one. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
dest of the independent regulatory agencies 
reated Feb. 4, 1887).and is the principal 
yvernmental body exercising jurisdiction over 
ansportation other than that by air. This juris- 
iction, conferred by the Interstate Commerce 
et and certain related statutes, extends to public 
riers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, pipe line 
‘ther than those for water or gas), and to freight 
wwarders engaged in interstate or foreign, com- 
erce, 
Its principal powers are the following: To 
fescribe maximum or minimum transportation 
utes and charges; to require the removal of unjust 
iscrimination or undue prejudice as between 
papers and communities; to approve construction 
new railroad lines and abandonment of existing 
nes; to license common and contract carriers by 
‘ater or motor vehicle: to approve securities issued 
y railroads and motor carriers; and to approve 
nsolidations and combinations of carriers. For 
1€ most part these powers may only be exercised 
fter a hearing. The Commission may also make 
rders against carriers other than those by motor 
cle, and other than freight forwarders, for 
payment of damages for certain violatiens of 
e Interstate Commerce Act. r 
“The Commission. is required to ascertain and 
sport the value of the property of railroad and 
ipe-line companies. It is empowered to require 
use of block signals, train control devices, and 
ertain other safety appliances by railroad com- 
anies, and may establish reasonable requirements 
ith respect to safety of operation and equipment 
“motor carriers, including private carriers. 
ay prescribe uniform systems of accounts for the 
its jurisdiction and require them tc 
2 periodic and special statistical reports with it. 


- United States Maritime 
| Commission 


‘USMC—United States Maritime Commission— 


ice Admiral William W. Smith, USN (Retired), 
hairma Vacancy—Vice 


‘The United States Maritime Commission was 
Gea by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The 
‘ct vested in the commission certain functions and 
owers, in addition to those of the former United 
tates Shipping Board under the. Shipping Act, 
- The Merchant Marine Act, 1920: the Mer- 
mt Marine Act, 1928; the Intercoastal Shipping 
1933, and amendments to those Acts. (as 
ified by the 1936 Act), and transferred to it 

p Poroperty owned jt Ap oe eee Ges 
e Depa i Com- 

ee peer ee and functions 


the 
irtue 


domestic waterborne 
of the water- 
commerce of 


() capable of serving as 2 naval and 
jary in time of 


uxi 
rgency, 
ed States 


insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed 
of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
mothe d ti f th 

_ The duties_o e commission include investiga- 
tion and determination of the ocean services, 
routes, and lines from points in the United States 
to foreign markets essential for the. development 
and maintenance of the foreign commerce of the 
United States and determination of the additions 
and replacements of the American merchant 
marine required to create an adequate and well- 
balanced merchant fleet to provide shipping ser- 
vice on all routes essential for the flow ofthe 
foreign commerce of the United States; and in- 
vestigation of other maritime problems arising ~ 
under the Act and under regulatory provisions. 

The Commission in 1939 began a long range 
program to replace overage vessels with new and 
faster ships at the rate of 50 a year for 10 years. 
With the outbreak of war in Europe the following 
year the program was expanded and accelerated 
until the Commission scheduled construction at 
the rate of 400 vessels a year in 1941. After Pearl 
Harbor the Commission was directed by the Presi- 
dent to build 8,000,000 deadweight tons of /ship- 
ping in 1942 and 16,000,000 in 1943. The two 
year total was more than 27,000,000 tons. The 
number of vessels built in this- period was 2,642 
of which 1,780. were Liberty ships, and the ie- 
mainder the Commission’s C-type cargo vessels 
ocean and coastal tankers, oceangoing tugs, and 
special vessels for the armed_ services. 

All the shipping losses suffered by the United 
Nations in the war had been replaced by the end * 
of 1943 from the production of American shipyards, 
and the Commission then placed emphasis on the 
building of faster, turbine-propelled vessels of the 
Victory and C-types, as well as transports and 
other vessels for use of the armed services. 

The end of the war brought a sharp curtailment 
of shipbuilding, except for conversion of a number 
of ships from military types to condition suitable 
for commercial use. 

In March 1946, Congress enacted a Ship Sales 
Bill, which provided the basis on which the Mari- 
time Commission could dispose of war-built ton- 
nage. It fixed the price limits within which vessels 
might be sold, and established the priorities by 
which they coud be offered for sale or charter . 
to American citizens and then for sale to foreign- 
ers. , 


Civil Aeronautics Board—Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 


CAB—Civil Acronautics Board—James M. Landis, 
Chairman; Oswald Ryan, Vice Chairman; Harllee 
Branch, Josh Lee, Clarence M. Young. Address, 
Washington, D. C. 

CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, T. P. Wright. Address, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority was established 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (approved 
June 23, 1938). It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. III and No. IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now partly 
within the framework of the Department of Com- 
merce and has been separated into (1) the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics and his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority . 
is no longer an operating entity. 

The Civil. Aeronautics Board, the law-making 
body of United States civil aviation, is an indepen- 
dent Federal agency headed by five members ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. A full term for a member is six years, 
with the President annually designating one mem- 
per as Chairman and another as Vice Chairman. 

The Board exercises its powers independently, 
and its decisions are final and not subject to review 
by any executive department or agency, except the 
President whose approval is required in certain 
Board decisions affecting international air trans- 
portation. Deriving its powers directly from the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Board’s functions are legislative and quasi-judicial 
n character. ‘ 

y See weal the Board performs three chief func- 
tions: (1) regulation of economic aspects of domes- 
tie and international United States air, carrier 
operations; (2) promulgation’ of safety standards 
and civil air regulations; (3) investigation and 
analysis of civil aircraft accidents. 

The Board issues certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing domestic and ~ 
international air service and grants permits to for- 
eign air carriers; exercises regulatory powers over 
certificated air carriers in the filing of tariffs: | 
establishes rates for the carriage of persons and 


m. 
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prescribes rates of compensation for the 

and regulates accounts, records 
and reports, mergers, loans and financial aid, 
methods of competition, and interlocking relation- 
ships. With the advice and assistance of the 
Secretary of State, the Board participates in the 

| negotiation of any agreements with foreign govern- 
ments for the establishment or development of air 
routes and services. 

The Board prescribes safety standards, rules, and 
regulations and has the power to suspend and re- 
voke safety certificates after hearing. The Board 
also acts on complaints filed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration with respect to violations ef 
the Civil Air Regulations and has the power to 
revoke and suspend airman certificates. 

The Board makes rules on notification and re- 
port. of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
such accidents and reports the facts, circumstances 
and probable causes; makes its reports and recom- 
mendations public in such manner as it deems to 
be in the public interest; investigates complaints 

_ and conducts special studies and investigations to 
‘reduce aircraft accidents and prevent their recur- 
rence. ; 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, who is, under the direction and super- 
‘vision of the Secretary_of Commerce. By authority 
of the Civil Aeronautics’Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fos- 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreign 


property; 
carriage of mail; 


. and domestic air commerce of the United States. 


By Congressional authorization, the expenditure 
-of funds for construction, improvement and repair 
of airports necessary for national defense is vested 
in the Administrator. 

The Administrator encourages the establishment 

. of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi- 
gation aids and facilities. He designates and 
establishes, operates and maintains air navigation 
facilities along civil airways. and at landing areas. 
He also makes provision for the control and pro- 

tion of air traffic moving in air commerce. 

The Administrator is charged with undertaking 
‘or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develop- 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the 
testing of devices designed to increase safety in 
air navigation, 

As the chief executive officer in the field of civil 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the 
duty of administering safety regulation (excepting 
the prescribing of safety standards, rules and 

_Yegulations, and the suspension and revocation of 
certificates after hearings. Thisincludes the effectu- 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro- 
viding for the examination, inspection or rating 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities and 
air agencies, and the issuance of safety certificates. 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules and 
Tegulations designed to promote air safety. In 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board, 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension of 
safety certificates and provides for the imposition 
and compromise of civil penalties for violations 
of such rules and reguiations. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


FWS—Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior—Albert M. Day, Director; 
Milton C, James and Clarence Cottam, Assistant 
Directors; address, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Ill, Regional offices are maintained in Portland, 
‘Oreg., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., and Juneau, Alaska. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior is the Federal 
custodian of America’s vast fishery and wildlife 
resources and, in cooperation with the various 
Federal and State agencies, private conservation 
organizations and interested individuals, has the 
responsibility to see that these valuable natural 
resources are fully maintained and wisely managed 


. for the benefit of all Americans. 


The agency was established (July 30, 1940) 
by the merger of the former Bureau of Biological 
Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, in accordance 
with the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
Til, A year earlier, under the authority of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. II, both bureaus had been 
transferred to the Department of the Interior— 
the Bureau of Fisheries, which was established 

in 1871, from the Department of Commerce, and 
the Bureau of Biological Survey from the Depart- 
peat of Agriculture:in which it was founded in 


5. 

The organization of the Service consists of the 
central headquarters (situated in Chicago, Ill, 
since the decentralization of the agency in August 
1942), a liaison Office in Washington, D. C., six 
regional offices situated within definitely pre- 
‘seribed geographical boundaries, and some 400 field 
stations consisting of wildlife refuges. fish hatche- 


ries, biological and technological research stai 
fishery market news offices, game manag 
agents, and predator and rodent control d 
agents. 1 EB 
Lhe Service is responsible for the conservatilj 
and development of the Nation’s natural on 
sources in the field of vertebrate wildlife, includ 
the land and water mammals, birds and fishe 
reptiles, and amphibians, and also shellfishes a: 
crustaceans. To this end the various activities 
the Service incluae bird, mammal, and fishery 0 
search; the administration and operation of w 
1ife reiuges and fish-cultural stations and subst 
tions; enforcement of conservation laws relatii 
to wildlife and fisheries; acquisition of land a2 
water areas in the interest of wildlife conservatit 
and fish propagation and distribution; improw 
ment and development of areas utilized as wildk 
refuges und fish-cultural stations; control of pi 
datory animals and rodents; administration of t; 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act in the ij 
terest of wildlife conservation; protection and co 
servation of the salmon and other HSsheries 
Alaska; administration of the fur-seal herd of ft) 
Pribilof Islands and the enforcement of la 
for the protection of sea otters, walruses, and- oth 
aquatic mammals in Alaska; the collection, ana 
sis,and publication of data concerning the co 
mercial fisheries, their status, trends, utilizatio 
depletion, rehabilitation, and management; di 
velopment of the science of aquiculture ar 
fishery, biology; the design and construction 
fish screens and other fish protection devices; t 
administration of the Whaling Treaty Act @ 
of the act authorizing associations of producers-} 
aquatic products; the development of measun 
to prevent damage to fish and wildlife values or / 
increase such values on areas affected by propos 
water development plans; and the direction 
public informational service in connection with # 
Service activities. { | 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission | 


SEC—Securities and Exchange Commissiot 
James J. Caffrey, chairman; Robert. E. Heah 
Robert K. MeConnaughey, Richard B. McEnti 
and Edmond M. Hanrahan, Commissioners. A 
dress: Philadelphia 3, Pa. Regional Offices | 
maintained in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicag 
Cleveland, Denver, Fort Worth, New York, Sa 
Francisco, and Seattle. A Liaison Office is mai 
tained in Washington, D. C., and branch offices | 
some of the Regional areas, : 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is 
Federal, quasi-judicial agency; it was organiz 
July 2, 1934, pursuant to provisions of the Secu 
ties Exchange Act of 1934. It is composed of fil 
members, not more than three of whom may 
members of the same political party. They a 
appointed by the President, with the advice a 
consent of the Senate, for five-year terms; one | 
elected chairman annually. The laws administerti 
by the Commission represent a comprehensive 
gram for regulation and supervision of the natio1 
securities markets. 


hii! 


equitable principles of trade in the securities ma 
kets, both exchange and over-the-counter; by pri 
hibiting misrepresentation, manipulation and oth 
fraudulent acts and practices; and by imposiul 
sanctions against persons whose securities transals 
tions are violative of law. With respect to intersta 
electric and gas utility holding company systent 
corporate and capital structure. | 
Securities Act of 1933. To protect the interes 
of investors and the public, Congress directed 
necessary to the exercise by investors of ; 
formed judgment concerning the securities 
offered for sale to them. The Act also prohiby 


they provide for the regulation of financial 
other related transactions of system companies 
the interest of protecting investors, consumers. 
the public and for the geographic integration 
utility and related properties and simplification 
this Act that in the public offerin ‘itit) 
in interstate. commerce and chepeeke aco ail! 
disclosure must be made of pertinent financis! 
operational, managerial, and other informatie! 
misrepresentation, deceit, and other f ile} 
practices in the sale of securities in interstate cor! 
merce and through the mails, under penalty of fit 
and imprisonment (the results of Commission’s ek 
J 
1! 


forcement activities against such practices is ¢ 


cussed hereinafter under ‘Enforcement 


ties’’). 4) 


certain exemptions from this registration requ 
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scribes standards which must be observed by per- 
sons, firms and companies engaged in the business 
of advising others with respect to securities invest- 
ments; provides for surveilance of their activities 
by the Commission; and imposes sanctions against 
violators. Registered advisers numbered 853 at the 
end of the year. : : 
Bankruptcy Act, Chapter X. This Act provides 
; for Commission participation in corporate reorgani- 
gation proceedings beiore Federal Courts to the end 
that it may render independent, expert advice 
and assistance in connection with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the debtors and, in particular, 
to advise with respect.to the feasibility of reorgani- 
zation plans and the fairness of their terms to the 
various creditors and security holders. 4 
‘To date, the Commission has participated in 260 
proceedings for the reorganization ot 310 debtor 
; companies, _There were 104 cases pending during 
the year; and the Commission’s analysis and views 
as to the fairness and feasibility of 63 plans of 
reorganization proposed in these cases were pre- 
sented to the Courts. 5 
Enforcement Activities. In its surveillance of 
securities markets and transactions, the Commis- 
sion seeks to protect investors by restraining law 
violations which would operate as a fraud upon in- 
yestors or otherwise be prejudicial to their interests 
"and to prosecute those persons who knowingiy en- 
~ gage in fraudulent misconduct in violation of law. 
| At the year-end, 1054 individuals and firms had 
been enjoined on Court orders in actions instituted 
by the Commission to restrain unlawful activities 
or transactions in securities; persons convicted of 
fraudulent misconduct numbered 1,200. 


- Federal Deposit Insurance | 
Corporation 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation— 

- Maple T. Harl, Chairman. Address, Washington 

25, D. C. District offices are maintained in Boston, 

_ New Yerk, Columbus, O0.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, 

Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago (3), 

“TIL; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, 
Texas, and San Francisco, Calif. 


The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 

* surance Corporation is to insure the deposits of all 
banks entitled to benefits of insurance under the 
banking acts of 1933 and 1935. In performing this 

_ function the Corporation may pay depositors up to 
a) maximum of $5,000 when insured banks are 

_ placed in receivership or may make advances to 
facilitate the merger of an insured bank when such 
. action will avert losses to the Corporation. It may 
\ act as receiver for closed banks. The Corporation 
- examines all insured banks which are not examined 
' by any other Federal banking authority. It also 
exercises some supervisory control over all insured 
banks to prevent continued insurance of banks fol- 


- Management of the Corporation is vested in a 
'. ’ Board of Directors consisting of three members. 
' | On June 30, 1946 the capital stock of the Cor- 

y ehh was $289,299,500 of which, as required 

. by law, $150,000,000 was subscribed by the Treasury 
- of the United States and $139,299,500 by the Fed- 
' eral Reserve Banks. The capital stock is without 
“nominal or par value, has no vote, and is not 
entitled to dividends. 

Insured banks pay assessments at an annual 
rate of one-twelfth of 1 percent of their deposits. 
Total assessments paid to June 30, 1946 were 

} _$616,066,900. Other income consisting chiefly of 
* interest on United States Government obligations 
| was $161,165,000. After chargesS:of $30,134,900 for 
net deposit imsurance losses and expenses and 
$43,652,400 for administrative expenses and other 
- charges, a surplus of $703,444,600 had been ac- 
cumulated by June 30, 1946. Liabilities were 
$2,058,500, Assets of the Corporation were $994,- 

802,600 and included $978,548,000 in United States 

hi Government obligations, $6,785,000 in cash, $9,228,- 
. : 200: in assets acquired el te bank suspensions 
. and mergers after deduction of a reserve for losses, 
E and $240,900 in miscellaneous assets, 

E 

bet 


43, 
H 


Deposits in 13,335 operating commercial banks 
and 191 mutual savings banks within the United 
States and possessions were insured by the Cor- 
red poration on June 30, 1946. Total deposits in these 
banks were $151,600,000,000. During the year 
, ended on June 30, 1946, the number of insured 
"a banks increased by 52 and the amount of deposits 
‘ in insured banks increased by $6,600,000,000. For 
, the entire period of deposit insurance from Jan. 1, 

1934, through June 30, 1946 C acted to pro- 
ny teet 1.310.000 depositors with total deposits of 
os $504,900,000 in 398 banks. Only 1612 of these de- 
Pn positors held accounts in excess of $5,000 which 
1M were not fully protected. Deposits amounting to 
f $493,900,000, 98 percent of the total deposits in 
i the 398 insured banks, were. made available 

promptly without loss to the depositors. 


United States—SEC; FDIC; EIB ; RFC 


 Jowing unsafe and unsound banking practices. The, 
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FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS © id 
By Executive Order (effective May 16, 1942) tit 

supervision of Federal credit unions was r 
ferred from the Farm Credit Administrati 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. © 
June 30, 1946 there were 3,762 operating Fedé 
credit unions. Credit unions are not insured i 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. ~ | 


Export-Import Bank of il 
Washington | 


EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington, Will 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman, Board of Direr 
tors. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington wé 
created by Executive Order (Feb. 2, 1934). B 
Public Law 173, 79th Congress, approved July 33 
1945, the Bank was made a permanent independé! 
agency of the United States. : 7m | 

The purpose is to aid in financing and to facili 
tate exports and imports and the exchange © 
commodities between the United States or 
of its Territories or insular possessions and 
foreign country or its agencies or nationals. 
Bank is authorized to do a general banking bi 
ness, to make loans, to discount, rediscount 
guarantee notes, drafts, bills of exchange, an 
other evidences of debt, or to participate in the 
same. 

The authorized capital stock of the Bank i 
$1,000,000,000. Outstanding loans and guarantie 
may not exceed three and one-half times the a 
thorized capital stock. 4 

The Act of 1945 vests the management of thé 
Bank in a Board of Directors consisting of tha 
Secretary of State, ex officio, and four full-timg 
members appointed by the President of the Unt 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one of whom is to be designated by tha 
President as chairman. To advise the Board 0& 
Directors on major questions of policy there if 
an Advisory Board consisting of the Chairman 0! 
the Bank, the Secretaries of State, Treasury ano 
Commerce, and the Chairman of the Board 0 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. } 
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“Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation - 
Charles B. Henderson, Chairman; Henry A. Mulli 
gan, Harvey J. Gunderson, Henry T. Bodman, ane 
George E. Allen, Directors. Address, Washington4 


rT at 


| 


Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louis 
ville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn, 
New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Oklahomais 
City, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Po: + 
land, Ore.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; San Fram 
cisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; an 
Special Representative in San Juan, Puerto Rico,» 
and Honoulu, T. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation w 
created by ‘‘An, Act to provide coiareney tion. wast 
facilities for financial institutions, to aid in finan=- 
cing agriculture, commerce, and industry, and for® 
other purposes,’’ approved Jan. 22, 1932. Thisis 
basic law, however, has been amended from Leg 
to time, and the Corporation’s powers Tnarenaanl 
and the seope of its operations extended (or other- 4 
wise affected) by subsequent legislation, Thee 
Gorperation ped ap ao es functions it is au-4 

orm under la 
of business June 30, 1947. oe 
On Feb. 19, 1944, the Surplus War Property Ad=+ 


ok Ot 


ministration was created and RFC was designated J 
as the disposal agency for surplus capital senate 
ducers’ goods continuing to serve in that capaci 
under the Surplus Property Board, created Oct. 
1944, and under the Surplus Property Administra 
tion, established within the Office of War Mobili: 
tion and Reconversion, Sept.\18, 1945. In ad 
tion, RFC became responsible for the disposal of § 
surplus consumer goods on Noy. 5, 1945. Subse=- 
quently, functions of the Surplus Poperty Admin} 
istration were transférred to War Assets Corpora- 
ministration was merged into and consolida | 
the -disposal agenc: 
that date, cetain 
peer eRe irl foe War Asse 

errer ° ar A i i 
idee ps ssets Administration wh 


_—— PT a. °F 


engies $12,912,000,000 was declared surplus. This 

included plants and industial real estate that 

$3,496,000,000; capital and producers’ goods 

ting of chemicals, communication and elec- 
onic equipment, machinery and many other kinds 
‘property costing $2,512,000,000, and airrraft 
at cost $6,904,000,000. Of the aircraft, more than 
fo-thirds, consisting principally of combat planes, 
sre non-salable. Cost of the non-salable aircraft 
is $4,652,000,000. As of March 23, 1946, surplus 
foperty that cost $1,887,000,000, or 14.6 percent 
_the total declared surplus, had been sold or 
ased. Property that cost $1,328,000,000 was sold 
r $576,000,000, a return of 43.4 cents on the 
lar. The return from industrial plants and 
al estate was 59.6 percent of cost. Because of 
ie large quantity of non-salable aircraft, the re- 
in from alh aircraft was 16.6 percent of cost. 
The Corporation may make loans to public 
gencies, financial institutions, insurance com- 
uniés, railroads, drainage, levee, irrigation and 
milar districts, mining and fishing industries, 
ablic school districts, or other public school au- 
iorities; subscribe for and make loans upon non- 
ssessable stock of banks, trust companies, insur- 
ace companies, national mortgage associations. 
ortgage loan companies, and purchase capital 
otes or debentures of such institutions; make 
vans for the carrying and orderly marketing of 
gricultural commodities and livestock; and ex- 
ortation of agricultural or other products; and 
urchase securities from Public Works Administra- 


n. 

Through March 31, 1946, loans and other au- 
rizations made by the Corporation aggregated 
635,452,120.81, including $4,254,603,216.87 © for 

tions and loans to other Governmental agen- 

and for relief by direction of Congress. Of the 
eet amount authorized, $4,504,177,410.51 was can- 
ied. or withdrawn and disbursements totaled 

,807,588,798 .32. 

2 1946, was $2,233,519,645.37 after repay- 

ents, exclusive of those unallocated, pending ad- 

es; and other reductions amounting to an aggre- 
ate of $32,574,069,152.95. 


The amount outstanding as of 


di 
] 08 in loans was authorized by the 


authorized in the amount of $52,746,025.76 to 
“secured by preferred stock, a total authoriza- 
on for preferred stock, capital notes and deben- 
es of 6,885 banks and trust companies agegregat- 
$1,647,452,669.00. Of this amount, $175,646,- 
44 has been withdrawn or cancelled and, as of 
ch 31, 1946. a total of $332,642,268.18 was out- 


ding. 
Meoans have been authorized to agricultural 
nancing institutions in the aggregate of $2,453,- 


430.83. Loan t Federal Land Banks totaled 
Be 636 000; including $193,618,000 representing re- 

icing of loans previously made by the Corpora- 
n to Federal land banks for different individual 
nounts, but in the same aggregate amount. Au- 
orizations to Commodity Credit Corporation 
unted to $1,604,712,664.99. Disbursements by 


rganiza of closed banks) 


r bank capital (incl 
ngton and Federal Ho 
self-liquidating projects (inclu 


i ] Defense Under. 


including 
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agricultural financing institutions amounted to 

452,180,464.11; withdrawals or cancellations to 
$1.001,552,966.72 and repayments and other reduc- 
tions to $1,451,974,465.45. The total outstanding 
as of March 31, 1946, was $205,998.66. 

Loans have been authorized to refinance 669 | 
drainage, levee and irrigation districts, aggregat- - 
ing $149,434,448.64 of which $48,013,366.26 has been 
withdrawn or cancelled; $101,088,002.18 has been 
disbursed while repayments and other reductions, 
exclusive of those unallocated pending advices, 
total $76,095,279.74. The, amount outstanding as 
of March 3}, 1946, was $24,992,722.44. 

Three hundred and fifty-nine loans have been 
authorized for self-liquidating projects (excluding 
loans for national defense) aggregating $768,- 
814,933.28; $97,108,518.14 has been withdrawn or 
cancelled; $619,848,415.14 has been disbursed; re- 
payments and other reductions amount to $590,- 
453,409.61 leaving $29,395,005.53 outstanding as of 
March 31, 1946. 

The Corporation has purchased from the Public 
Works Administration, -Federal Works ~ Agency 
(formerly Federal Emergency Administration of 
Pubic Works) 4,425 blocks (3,319 issues) of securi- 
ties having par vaue of $694,744,787.58. Of this 
amount, securities having par value of $573,286,- 
144.35 were sold at a premium of $14,817,304.49 and 
securities having a par value of $41,989,156.32 were 
sold at maturity. Securities having par value of 
$41,989,156.32 were sold at maturity. Securities hav- 
ing a par value of $79,436,595.98 are stil] held. 

The Corporation is authorized to maké loans \to 
and purchase the securities of business enterprises 
when capital or credit is not otherwise available 
and is authorized to make loans to and purchase 
the obligations of any eligible business enterprise. 
Such loans and purchases may be made directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending insti- 
tutions. , 

Also, under its national defense authority Vit 
created the following corporations: Metals Reserve 
Company, Rubber Reserve Company, Defense Plant 
Corporation; Defense Supplies Corporation, U. 5S. 
Commercial Company, War Damage Corporation 
and Petroleum Reserves Corporation. U. S. Com- 
mercial Company and Petroleum Reserves Corpora-_ 
tion were transferred to the Office of Economic 
Warfare (now the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion) by Executive Order 9361, issued July 15, 1943. 
Rubber Development Corporation, another subsidi- 
ary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
likewise was transferred by this Executive Order to 
the Office of Economic Warfare (now the Foreign . 
Economic Administration). Executive Order 9630, 
issued September 27, 1945, transferred to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (from the For- 
eign Economic Administration) Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, Petroleum Reserves Corporation, 
and U. S. Commercial Company, together with cer- 
tain of their functions. , 

By Public Law 109-79th Congress, approved June 
30, 1945, Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve 
Company, Defense Plant Corporation, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation and Disaster Loan Corporation 
were dissolved, effective July 1, 1945, and all their 
functions, powers, duties and authority were trans- 
ferred to the RFC. 

In assisting business and industry, the Corpora- 
tion has atithorized 15,907 loans, aggregating $1,- 
266,013,047.31. Banks participated in 6,427 of these | 
loans to the extent of $186,756,657.51. In addition, 
for national defense and in the war program, the 
Corporation has authorized 10,700 loans (including . 
2,551 loan participations by banks in the amount 
of $123,336,445.61), aggregating $2,191,297,087.43. | 
This makes a total of 26.607 loans to business ag- 
gregating $2,191,297,087.43. This makes a total of 
26,607 loans to business aggregating $3,457,- 
310,134.74. 

RFC loans and investments made through March 
31, 1946, and outstanding on that date were: 


Outstanding 
$ 205,998.66 


14,349,875.38° 
332,642,268.18 
29,395,005.53 
147,001,888.96 


Disbursements 
$ 1,452,180,464.11 


2,198, 409,160.76 
1,496,806,311.56 
619,848,415,14 
436,249,971.91 


‘Wash- 


capital stock of? corporations created by RFC to aid 


- in National defense and loans to Defense Homes 


‘assale teh oiepuayvige Renee woe w oom ees oe 


P Nee (a) .ana (b) 
rainage, ee, 

4 Bivoage Qoans and purchase of security) 
purchase of railroad securities from 
T COS) Sy) a Bo ne eae eens oy 

- logns to and capital of mortgage loan 


@ompanies. .. 


717,612,653.79 


$ 864,614,542.75 
24,992,722.44 
171,566,576.52 


6,272,718.39 
56,970,572.20 


21,645,424,912.77 


$22,081,674,884.68 
101,088,002.18 
952,785, 175.16 


199,290,500.00 
781,983,184.18 
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3 Disbursements — ‘Outstanding jP- 
i 137,843,209.81 ie 
For loans to and capital of insurance companies. ......... eas OR TING “ 
G5) Gg, building snd. loun associations Guoluding recover? (yy aonasosee.43 : 
Tolal—by Directors of the Corporation. . sige fae $30,962,947,861,81 $1,845,474,7 a 
t d loans to other governmental ag 75.0 
Pome eS ae divestion of Coueceasss /cstche oe 2 2 ve. 3,844,640,936.51 388,044,8 bt f 
Mea FUEL CMACAL Te ort ok sere bea ister ao wks Bele elie a atzipigince’e  oh0 ape bef ais $34,807,588,798.32 $2,233,519, 645. 
34 - DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION* The Association’s principal objectives are: 


B . To establish a market for first mortgagee 
The Disaster’ Loan Corporation was, created by tncieen under the provisions of Title II of thm: 
Act approved Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as | \7+i054] Housing Act, as amended, covering prop 
amended, its non-assessable capital stock shall not erties upon which are located newly constructelE. 
exceed $40,000,000, to be subscribed to and paid Houkes fonenouKings praieetes 5 
for by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It b. To facilitate the construction and financiht™ 
is managed by officers and agents appointed bY | 4+" economically sound rental housing projecti™: 
; REC ae nee iota. y until dissolved by Con- | 7) ottment buildings which may be operated Lab 
ae Tess. (See footnote. F é roups of houses « 
T_Uader the Act, as amended, the authority exists | moderate seale of Teta ooo ee wale. by mal 
to make such loans determined to be necessary or loaiy , scored, Deiciist anotencts ainsaccds mes 
appropriate because of floods or other catastrophies section 207, of the National Housing Act, <—e 
gccurring during the period between January 1, amended covering such projects, apartment buila 
g936) and, June 30, 1947. As of June 30, 1945. DLC ings, or groups of houses or multi-family dwelling 
Ree oo, 24) 88 loans, aeetesating $31 30t.- The Association will purchase, without recoum | 
pe ee Better ieee. wae ae mortgages insured by the Administration under th 
eee sn a) 039 300.c : - visi f section 203 of the National Housir 
latter amount, $17,039.300.00 was disbursed to the pire ed titutions or organizations, other the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for the | Act trom ins ey ie SERGE. ave. Nose a oeeae 
saly of blown down timber in the New England | loan correspondents, ae 
Shufricane district. Disbursements have been made ce qnerieseees by ae areas ae ne 
Regs ose 1 44 states. pripe equal to the unpaid- principal oer ee of site 
oe i i i i the date 
*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties and | mortgages plus accrued interest to : z 
authority transferred to the RFC by Public Law | purchase, ten rooe eeees Co ey . 
109, 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1945, effec- | liens on ge eye Joca S — Se ne ot acetal 
tive July 1, 1945. : ; —— from the principa a ‘ fea 
ranch office of the approved mortgagee, be 
* , THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY interest at the rate of not hess Sian 4.5, pene 
‘The RFC Mortgage Company was organized | per annum,*cover improvemen Ss cons ruc to) ce 
March 14, 1935. The REC supervises the operations | after January 1, 1936, we were Speco ih 
of the Company and owns its outstanding capital | Administrator on or after g anuary ermonts 
Stock of $25,000,000.00. Its purpose is to aid in the | otherwise meet the Association . xeaue en 
reestablishment of a normal market for sound | Approved mortgagees desiring “ one poe Sage 
* Mortgages on urban income producing property | insured under section 203 of the Nal iona. seal * 
and for other purposes, and it engages in the | Act to the Association for immediate ent et 
following major group activities: for purchase at a future date, are requir 9 ue : 
(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be | into ajpurchasing and servicing agreement with thi 
obtained upon reasonable rates and terms, the | Association. In instances in which commitment 
. Company considers applications for loans, on a | to purchase at a future date are made, the Associp 
sound basis, secured by first mortgages on urban, | tion requires the approved mortgagee to deposs 
_income-producing properties, such as apartment | a commitment fee ‘equal to one percent of thi 
*houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the | principal amount of the mortgage, which fee wis 
‘net income from the property, after the payment | be returned when the mortgage is delivered to thi 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is | Association for purchase. Commitments are mad 
Sufficient to pay interest charges and the required | for a period of six months. $ 
amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefly The Association will consider application ire 
for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization | approved mortgagees for commitments to purch aS 
of distressed real property. mortgages insured by the Administration under thi 
; (2) ‘The Company makes loans to finance new | provisions of section 207 of the National HouSink 
construction, provided there is an economic need | Act. Applications for such commitments must bi 
for such construction, the mortgagor’s investment | submitted to the Association and the commitme 
in the completed project will be substantial in rela- | of the Association be obtained prior to the De 
_-tion to the amount of the loan requested and his | ginning of the construction of the project to b 
Yesources and experience are sufficient to indicate | covered by such mortgages. : 
that the property can be operated on a sound The Association will consider applications On" 
basis. loans secured by mortgages insured by the Ad 
(3) The Company makes loans to. distressed | ministration under the provisions of section 20\ 
holders of first mortgage real estate -bonds and |of the National Housing Act where the estimates 
certificates upon the security of their notes secured | income from the mortgaged property is sufficient 
by such bonds and certificates, provided sufficient to pay the operating expenses, taxes, insurant cer 
information is available to the Company to enable | interest on the indebtedness, and reasonable amor 
it to determine that the income of the property | tization, and provide a reasonable margin in exces 
securing the bonds or certificates is sufficient to | of required reserves. Applications for such loan 2 
warrant the loan. Loans will not be made to the | must be submitted to the Assotiation prior to the 
holders of such bonds or certificates who acquired | beginning of construction of the project to pb 
‘them for speculative purposes. covered by the mortgage. i 3) 
Ks (4) The Company purchases at par and accrued Loans made by the Association secured by morti§ 
interest mortgages insured under Title II and Title | gages insured under section 207 of the Nation 4 
’ 


daa, | 
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VI of the National Housing Act, as amended, and| Housing Act will bear interest at the rate 
Title I, class 3 loans, provided such mortgages meet | four percent per annum. An initial servi 
the eligibility requirements of the Company. charge of 1.5 per cent of the principal amount o« 

For the period, March 14, 1935, the date of | the loan will be made by the Association if it i) 
organization of the Company, through March 31, 


required to make disbursements during the peric 
1946, the Company approved loans, and purchases | of construction. | 


aggregating $506,415,067.75, itemized as follows: Through March 31, 1946, the Federal Nation 
Refinancing in Cases of Distress. .$103,634,232.93 | Mortgage Association had bought 66,945 FHA n. 

Construction of New Buidings...... 63,646,627.46 | sured mortgages, aggregating $266,208,133.16. 
For Purchase of Federal Housing addition, it had authorized 14 large-scale housin 
Administration Insured Mort- loans aggregating $5,650,500.00 of which two, in th 
hiafts Se Mh Aare 331,876,438.42 | amount of $304,000.00, were cancelled. 4 


vo ae 
For the Acquisition of Property.... 7,257,768.94 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE pin baba pasty babes <2 CA a 
Metals Reserve Company was created by th 
: ASSOCIATION RFC June 28, 1940, pursuant to authority of sectio 
f } The RFC with the approval of the President, | 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Ag 
u, organized (Feb. 10, 1938) the National Mortgage | as amended, with an authorized capital stock 
’ x Association of Washington, the same of which | $5,000,000. 


| 
was subsequently changed to Federal National The purpose of the Company was to acqu | 
_ Mortgage Association, under the provisions of a 
Title III of the National Housing Act, as amended, necessary in connection with the war progra a 
with a capital of $10,000,000 and a surplus of $1,- | Stocks of various materials, such as tin ores and 
000,000. It is owned and operated by the RFC and | concentrates, copper, lead and zinc, are beiné 
_ Geals exclusively with mortgages insured by the | accumulated by the RFC Office of Metals Reserve 
' Federal Housing Administration. Succegsor to Metals Reserve Company, In {| 
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sition and distribution of these materials to 
anufacturers the Company works in cooperation 
ith the priority and consumption programs of the 
ivilian Production Administration, formerly the 


far Production Board. 


*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties 
ad authority transferred to the RFC by Public 
aw 109, 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1945, 
fective July 1, 1945. , 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY* 


Rubber Reserve Company was created by the 
FC June 28, 1940, pursuant to authority of sec- 
on 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
@t, as amended, with an authorized capital stock 
$5,000,000. 

Pursuant to general policies prescribed by the 
ubber Director, the Company engaged in pur- 
aasing, warehousing, and distributing all crude 
ubber, guayule, cryptostegia, and balata imported 
tothe United States; in purchasing, warehous- 
54 and distributing the national supply of scrap 
ibber; in developing and supervising the opera- 
on of facilities for the production of synthetic 
ibber and in distributing synthetic rubber. 


+ 


*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties and 
uthority transferred to the RFC by Public Law 
99, 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1945, effec- 
ve July 1, 1945. 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION* 


‘Defense Plant Corporation was created by the 
FC Aug. 22, 1940, pursuant to authority of section 
d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
_ ll with an authorized capital of $5,000,- 


‘artime purposes of the Corporation, now being 
quidated, were: - 
(a). To produce, acquire, carry, sell, or other- 
ise deal in strategic and critical materials .as 
efined by the Pesident; 
(b) To purchase and lease land, purchase, lease, 
id, and expand plants, and purchase and pro- 
© equipment, facilities, machinery, materials, 
md supplies for the manufacture of strategic and 
ritical materials, arms, ammunition, and imple- 
nents of war, any other articles, equipment, facili- 
ies and supplies necessary to the national defense, 
md such other articles, equipment, supplies, and 
haterials as may be reauired in the manufacture 
r use of any of the foregoing or otherwise neces- 
ary in connection therewith; y 
(c) To lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
and, plants, facilities, and machinery to others 
D engage in such manufacture; ; 
(d) To engage in such manufacture itself, if the 
esident finds that it is necessary for a Govern- 
hent agency to engage in such manufacture; . 
‘(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or otherwise 
quire railroad equipment (including rolling 
tock) and commercial aircraft, and parts, equip- 
nt facilities, and supplies necessary in connec- 
with such railroad equipment and aircraft, 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the 


le; 

)''To purchase, lease, build, expand, or other- 
vise acquire facilities for the training of aviators 
'd to operate or lease, sell, or otherwise. dispose 
‘such facilities to others to engage in such 


aining; and 

(g) To take such other action as the President 
j the Federal Loan Administration may deem 
essary to expedite the defense program. 


"¥Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties and 
thority tansferred to the RFC by Public Law 109, 
9th Congress, approved June 30, 1945, effective 
‘uly 1, 1945. 

DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION* 


efense Supplies Corporation was created by the 

FC Aug. 29, 1940, pursuant to authority of sec- 
m 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
t+, as amended, with an authorized capital of 
.000.000. 
The purpose of Lisfense Supplies Corporation in- 
ded the production, acquisition, storage, sale 
ad cther dealings in strategic and critical ma- 
als and other materials and supplies, which 
rations were necessary to the prosecution of the 
; the manufactfire or production of supplies, 
to the war effort; 

and sale of 


;¢ Supplies Corporation also handled the pro- 
m for Americanization of Latin American air- 
s, commercial and technical training of citizens 
-other American republics, 
ations executed by it pursuant to recommenda- 
s of other Government agencies. The Corpora- 
s worked in close collaboration with the 
Production Board, succeeded by the Civilian 


ction Administration, the Departments of 


wy 
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War and Navy, and the Foreign E - 
tration, since dissolved. aii ag “i 


*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties an 
eng g Lace Seats to soe RFC by Public Law 
209, “ie ongress, approved June 30, 1 = 
tive July 1. 1645. en ehie oo 


WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


War Damage Corporation was created by RFC 
Dec. 13, 1941, pursuant to authority of Neniee 
5d of the RFC Act as amendeu, with a capital 
of $100,400,000, to provide insurance against loss 
of or damage to property as a result of enemy 
attack, €arning $221,000,000 in premiums, before 
payment of participations, on more than 8,700,000 
policies under which the Corporation's contingent 
tiabilities reached a maximum of about $140,000,- 
000.000. This was the largest insurance risk ever 
to be undertaken in American history and probably 
in tne history of the world. Reasonable protection 
for property in the United States and its Territo- 
ries and possessions was outomatic and without 
charge from December 7, 1941, until policies of . 


| insurance became available on July 1, 1942. There- 


after War Damage Corporation's activities were 
carried on through 546 fire insurance companies 
and 88 casualty and_surety companies acting as 
fiduciary agents of WDC. In underwriting the 
policies and renewals, the Government assumed 
nine-tenths of the risk while the insurance com- 
panies assumed the remaining ten per cent, limited 
to a maximum liability of $20 millions under the 
general program and $5 millions under the money 
and securities program. WDC was managed by 4 
board of directors, appointed by the RFC, and by 
officers and agents appointed by the Corporation. 


Office of Price Administration 
OPA—Office of Price Administation—Paul “A. 


Porter, Administrator; Max McCullough, Deputy 
Administrator; address, Washington 25, D. C. 


Regional offices are maintained in New York 
City, Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dallas, Tex., Chicago, Il Denver, Colo, and San 
Francisco, Calif... Washington, D. C, is regional 
office for the territories and possessions. 


The Office of Price Administration was created 
(April, 1941) by executive order of the President, 
and was first designated as the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. The Agency’s 
name was changed (Aug., 1941) to the Office of 
Price Administration, and authority to control 


civilian supplies was transferred to the War Pro- » 


duction Board. WPB delegated (Jan., 1942) the 
responsibility for rationing to OPA. The Emer- 
gency Price Control Act granted (Jan., 1942) statu- 
fory authority to OPA to stabilize prices and resi- 
dential rentals. tA 
Within the limits set by Federal Law, OPA ad- 
ministers price and rent regulations. Its price 
regulations during the war covered nearly every- 
thing the typical American family buys, eats, 
wears, and uses, and applied at all levels from 
the producer to the consumer. Price-controlled 
goods are bought and sold by some 3,000,000 estab- 
Jishments including 189,000 manufacturing, 93,000 
wholesale, 1,700.000 retail, and 288,000 service 
businesses. In extending the Price Control Act to 
June 30, 1947, Congress curtailed. OPA’s powers, 
and shifted the emphasis of the law from general 
control to prices to rapid decontrol. Methods used 
in fixing ceilings were liberalized to return higher 
price levels, control of agricultural prices was 
transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture, and an 
independent Price Decontrol Board was created. 
Payment 
also greatly limited. Rent coutrol was continued 
substantially unchanged, however. As of Oct. 1, 
1946, OPA’s rent regulations controlled rentals 
over 16 million dwelling units and over 4 milion 
hotels, rooming housés, motor courts etc., in 661 
defense rental areas in United States, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico where over 70% of the population 
lived. "4 
OPA administered 13 rationing programs coyer- 
ing a wide variety of essential civilian goods dur- 


ing the war period all of which .were ended in’ 


the months following V-J Day, with the exception 
ot Le ty which continued to be rationed through- 
out 1946, 

Since January 1942, OPA has developed a naz 
tionwide organization for the administration of 
rice and rent control and rationing. In _ addition 
o the National Office in Washington. OPA at its 
peak had nine Regional offices, 92 District offices 
and local offices for more than 5,600 War Price and 
Rationing Boards which together served all com- 


| munities within the nation. Consolidation of some 


‘of the District Offices and Local Boards got under 
way after V-J Day with the elimination of many 


f the rationing programs, By Sept. 1 
were approximately 64 District Offices and 1,770 


Local Price Boards. 


of government subsidies to producers was 


1946, there’ 
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Tennessee Valley Authority 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority—Gordon RB. 


Clapp, chairman; Dr. Harcourt Morgan and 
Gasabe P. Pope, Directors. Addresses, Wilson Dam, 
Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Washington, D. C. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, ,and 
subsequent amendments. Its general purpose is tc 
develop the Tennessee River system in the inter- 
ests of navigation, fiood control and national de- 
fense, and to generate and sell surplus electricity 
to avoid the waste of water power. r 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
westward in a wide arc across western North Caro- 
lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
Swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Ky., where the Ten- 
nessee River joins the Ohio. 

Elevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 
about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
eastern part of the Valley. There is abundant 
rainfall. Annual precipitation averages 52 inches 
and is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
is sometimes recorded. Some 3,000,0U0 persons 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
other 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 
influence. : 

To control the waters of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries requires two lines of action by the 
Authority. The first is the construction of a system 
of publicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
taries and on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 


of these storage and main river dams will reduce 


destructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 
nine-foot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 
of the river, develop a valuable by-product in the 
form of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
Mmy from multi-purpose planning and operation 
which would be impossible with developments hav- 
ing but a single purpose. 

The second line of action on the problem carries 
the Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
to privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
Control here requires the cooperation of individual 
landowners in the development and popularizing 

f improved land management and agricultural 
nettocs, creating thereby increased retention of 


' Yainfall in the soil to supplement artificial river 


War Production Boar 


control. 

Beginning in 1940, the TVA’s statutory obliga- 
tions for national defense became paramount, and 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944 virtually all of its activities 
were devoted to furthering prosecution of the war. 
Through a construction program of unprecedented 
proportions, in which at one time it had 12 major 
dams and a big steam-electric generating station 
building, simultaneously, the TVA has increased 
its system capacity from 970,000 kilowatts in 
June 1940 to 2,469,582 kilowatts by the end of 1946, 
including 241,800 kw under construction. In addi- 
tion TVA determines water releases from dams 
owned by the Aluminum Company of America, with 
an installed capacity of 311,120 kw. Approximately 
three quarters of the 10 billion kwh of power pro- 
duced annually went into the production of light 
metals, heavy chemicals, copper, airplanes, shells, 
Ship’s boilers, and many other military materials. 

The nitrate plant built in the Valley during the 
First World War and used by TVA during peace- 
time for experimental production of fertilizer was 
turned to full war production. It produced am- 
monia nitrate for munitions, elemental phosphorus, 
and calcium carbide for use in manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. Production of phosphate fertilizers 
was continued to fortify war foods programs at 
home and abroad. 

To achieve the multiple-purposes of river con- 
trol—flood control, navigation and power—TVA 
has constructed 16 major dams on the Tennessee 
and its tributaries, acquired five dams previously 
built in the Valley and through agreement with the 
Aluminum Company of America determines water 
releases through five dams owned by that company. 
Major ‘dams built by TVA are Kentucky, Pickwick 
Landing, Wheeler, Guntersville, Chickamauga, 
Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Norris, Hiwassee, Cher- 
okee, Apalachia, Nottely, Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, 
Fontana and Douglas. Tva purchased Hales Bar, 
Blue Ridge, Ocoee No. 1 and No. 2 and Great Falls 
Dams in (1939). Custody of the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals was given to TVA (1933). The five 
major dams owned by the Aluminum Company of 
America are Cheoah, Calderwood, Santeetlah, 
Nantahala and Glenville. 

Two TVA dams yet to be completed on -tribu- 
taries of the Tennessee will provide additional 
flood storage capacity and increase the power 
potential of th Tennssee River system. Work was 
deferred on these two projects, Watauga and 
South. Holston, during the war on orders of the 
but has since been resumed. 


United States—Tennessee Valley Authority a 


Of the 26,000,000 acres comprising the Tenn 
River watershed, 54 percent is in forests ani 
remaining 46 percent is in pasture and culti 
crops. On the farms, demonstrations of so: 
water conserving types of agriculture are cal 
on in each of the Tennessee Valley countis 
mmbers of community soil conservation assoc 
tions, who serve as, test-demonstration farma) 
The test-demonstrations, jointly sponsored by 
TVA and the state universjty agricultural e 
sion divisions, are an integral part of a Vall 
wide farm resource development program to di 


. 7 O*e Tore 


mine the best land-use methods in trms of pri 


tical farm production. In the Tennessee V2 
30,000 test-domenstration farmers are testing Tf 
manufactured fertilizers in a year-round agricd 
tural economy based on crop diversification, 4 
enriching forage crops and livestock. The té 
demonstration farmers make their 
availabl to their neighbors. 
Development of forest resaurces in the Tennes 
Vally is aimd toward maximum, continuous D 
duction of timber, a suitable habitat for wildli 
and watershed protection which will nature 
follow forest and wildlife conservation. Actions 
cooperatively directed by TVA, state forest divisic 
and extension services and other public and priy 
organizations to enlist the support -and particiy 
tion of the woodland owners and industrial opes 
tors in developing sound forest practices consisted 
with the above objectives. Complementing t 
activity is a program of reforestation to replen 
the forests and to control erosion on lands unsuig 
for agricultural puropses. Cooperating wit h # 
state forest divisions and extension services W 
work directly with the landowner, TVA has su 


experierm. 


plied more than 150 million seedlings for replantz} | 


on_eroded and abandoned lands. 

‘To encourage selective cutting of timber, TW 
with the cooperation of interested landowners ® 
stat forest servics, has st up approximately 4 
woodland management demonstrations. In 4# 
forest managemen t demonstrations only mati 
and defective trees are cut leaving the thri ' 
immatur trees for futur growth. Through § 
tained-yield Management the forests and woodlel 
become a perpetual source of income for the lar 
ownr and a continuous supply of marktable timlt 
is available to the sawmill operators. The wod 
land management demonstrations serve to g 
other owners of forest land in the marketing | 
timber. With full dvelopment and sustained p 
ductivity of the Valley’s forest resources, it | 
estimated that the forested area can be increas 
from 14 million to 15 million acres, and an anni 
income from forest and forest products greatly # 
creased from the present $100,000,000. | 

With the closing of Kentucky Dam (1944) t 
navigation channel in the Tennessee River Wi 
extended to its full commercial length of 650 mili 
with th head of navigation at Knoxville, Ter 
Attainment of the full project depth to accomm 
date craft of nine-foot draft all the year rou 
awaits completion of a certain amount of dradgirJ 
To add to the usefulness of the waterway TVA h! 
constructed five public-use terminals at Gunt 
ville and Decatur, Ala., and at Chattanooga 
Knoxville and Harriman, Tenn. The terminal] © 
Harriman is for transshipment of coal. Amoi 
the products moved on the river are coal and coli) 
aluminum, grain, automobiles, petroleum produci 
pig iron and forest products. Already there # 
savings of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
shippers, and it is estimated that by 1960 savil 
will amount to $8,000,000 a year. ‘The Tennessi 
River is now served by about eighteen barge line! 
both. private and for-hire, not including a nuwl 
ber of sand and gravel concerns. Freight in 1s 
totaled 256,000,000 ton-miles. as compared wil 
33,000,000 ton-miles in 1933. ‘ 

Research of TVA, both in its own laborator 
and in cooperation with state engineering and & 
periment stations and with other agencies, h 
aided industry, Developments include equipme 
for The quick-freezing of strawberries, beans a 
other farm produce. This food processing labo! 
tory has helped some 25 cooperative and other f 
processing plants to get into operation. Ot 
developments include a small low-cost thresk 
walk-in type community refrigerator, a fu 
seeder, and a low-cost barn haydrier. A numb 
of oil mill machinery companies have manufactu) 
a cottonseed pressure cooker developed by TVA : 
the University of Tennessee Engineering Exper 
ment Station. TVA makes its research rest 
available to private industry. : ai 

Congress directed the TVA to give preference | 
the sale of its surplus electricity to states, co 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative association 
On June 30, 1945, TVA power was being used. 
approximately 586,431 customers, about 498,000 
whom were residential customers. Included in th 
total were about 100,000 farm customers. 1 
power was being distributed by 91 municipalitil 
and counties including Knoxville, Nashville, Mi 
phis, and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 46 cooper: 
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ee Large amounts of power are also sold di- 
3 r to big industrial plants. ; 
With the exception of seven Municipal and one 
operative contractors where lower rates are in 
fect, residential and farm consumers were pay- 
pect following basic rates: 

er kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per month. 
¢ per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per moth. 
4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 


onth. 
gee milis per kw-hr for all over, 1,400 kw-hrs per 


The year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
arket for TVA power among preferred custom- 
Ss pose the acquisition of the electric facili- 

of a number of privately-owned public utilities, 

inating in the purchase of the system of the 
ennessee Electric Power Company by the TVA, 21 
unicipalities and 11 cooperative associations on 
ugust 15. Of the contract price of $78,600,000, 
ie TVA paid $44,949,000 for dams and hydro 
ants, three principal steam plants, and a num- 
sr of other smail fuel plants, transmission lines, 
nd some distribution properties. 
Power operations from June 11, 1933, through 
ine 30, 1946 brought total revenues of $215,- 
0,000 and provided, after payment of all power 
spenses except depreciation and amortization, 
ore than $125,000,000 for additions and replace- 
sneral funds of the U. S. Treasury. Of the total 
venues of $215,000,000, $188,000,000 were received 
y the past six years. 1 
‘TVA has received total appropriations of $717,- 
23,270 from Congress. 


_ Office of War Mobilization 


“3 and Reconversion 


of War Mobilization and 
Director; An- 


rts; 
action, Stabilization an 
ionald Kingsley, Deputy D 
ernrot and Social Security; Edward J. Hayes, 
: g General Counsel; Dr. George W. Taylor, 
thairman, OWME Advisory Board. Address: East 
White House, Washington 25, D.C. 


The office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
as established (Oct. 3, 1944) by Act of Congress to 
ordinate the mobilization of the United. States 
or war and to plan for and guide the transition of 
he Nation from war to peace. WMR. received 
hority to: coordinate and direct Federal 
sencies in reconversion programs, and to this end, 
‘sue orders and regulations to them, 
greements among them, 
leveloping demobilization an 
ermine the need to simplit! 
nate emergency war agencies, determine the 


ing, 


groups on the problems of recon- 
quarterly reports to the President, 
House of Represen 
* eeu contemplated 
s of the Act. ~ 
; ak created an Advisory Board to 
wpresent the general public and the public interest 
n counseling with the Director of Reconversion on 

cies, procedures and legislation in_ the tran- 
ition period. Members of the Board (Sept., 1946) 


Mrs. Anna 
A mberg, N. Y.; _! (vacancy). 
“Industry—Eric A. Johnston, Washington; George 


- Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Ark. 
Mead, O.; Nathanie een, O., AFL; Philip Mur- 


Y., Railway Labor 
cutive Association. 


eulture— Edward A. we Ree iti Ears 
ation; James G. Patton, & - 
hoe r ‘Albert F. Goss, Washing- 


ly 25, 1946) the 
psi rs of Lie ene Stabilization. On 


ng power, 
rationing, 
affairs, so as to avoid pre- 
‘the cost of living:  — 
its functions under the general super- 


on WMR are: afer 
he tice or Contract “Settlement—Roeer L. 


Putnam, Director. Address: Federal Reserve Build- 
ing, Washingion 25, D. C. This Office, created by 
the Contract Settlement Act of. 1944, develops basic 
policies for the termination of war contracts; ior 
settlement of claims, fair compensation of con- 
tractors,’ prompt clearance of plants, and for 
financing of contractors during the period between 
termination and final settlement of contracts. 

The Appeal Board of OCS—E. J. Dimock, Chair- 
man. Address: Federal Reserve Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Hears appeals brought in accordance 
with the Contract Settlement Act of 1944. 

To reduce pressures which threatened the econ- 
omy with inflation, the Reconversion Director in 
August, 1946 ordered a cutback in Federal outlay 
for construction during the 1947 fiscal year. 
Agencies were directed to let no new contracts for 
a 56-day period, and to let construction con- 
tracts after October 1 only after they had been 
subjected to strict screening to establish essen- 
tiality. ; 

As special problems emerged in the reconverting 
economy the OWMR instituted special programs to 
deal with them. The Director of Reconversion 
recommended to the President appointment of a 
Housing Expediter when it became clear that to 
provide homes for veterans during a period of 
acute housing shortage emergency measures would 
be necessary. When the Expediter was appointed 
(Jan. 1946) the Reconversion Director delegated 
appropriate powers to him. Throughout the year 
the OWMR coordinated all federal agency veterans 
housing. activities. 

To sid American collegesc and universities to 
house and educate 800,000 veterans in the fall of 
1946 the OWMR drew up a nine point program of 
federal inter-agency action. This program re- 
sulted also in appointment by the President of. 
the National Commissioner of Higher Education to 
examine and make recommendations for the future 
of higher education in the United States. 

Numerous other actions were taken by the 
OWMR during 1946 in the fields of’ production, 
stabilization, fiscal policy, employment, and war 
liquidation. 


Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is an 
agency of the United States Government which is 
the central instrument in the Federal-State sys- 
tem for restoration of disabled persons to the 
fullest physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of their capabilities. Estab- 
lished July 6, 1943, as a constituent of the Federal 
Security Agency, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation is charged with certification of Federal 
funds for States’ use in rehabilitation work, estab- ' 
lishing standards in the various areas of service 
and furnishing technical assistance to the states. 
The system is financed through grants-in-aid from 
the Federal Government to the States. 

During the fiscal year 1945, 161,047 disabled per- 
sons received services from 51 State general -re- 
habilitation agencies and 27 commissions for the 
blind. Of this number, 41,925 disabled men and 
women returned to gainful employment and their 
cases were closed to the satisfaction of both em- 
ployer and employee. The types and extent of 
disablements overcome through the 1945 rehabilita- 
tion program are reflected in the following break- 


down: 

Orthopedic involvements other than cerebral 
palsy and poliomyelitis, 11,235 cases, amputations 
and congenital absence of members, 17,304; vision 
defects, 3,806; hearing defects, 3,597; poliomyelitis, 
2,992; pulmonary tuberculosis, 2,497; mental, 2,354; 
cardiac, 1,760; hernia, 1,364; cerebral palsy, 627; 
asthma, 583; speech defects, 266; other, 3,344; not 
reported, 176. ~ 

The far-reaching effects of the Federal-State 
program is evidenced in the fact that whereas the 
annual income of these men and women totaled 
only $12,000,000 before rehabilitation, and a large 
part of this consisted of contributions, they were 
earning at the rate of $72,000,000 a year after 
rehabilitation. 

Services to render’ the handicapped more ad- 
vanitageously employable, provided under Federal 
and State laws, include medical, surgical.and psy- 
chiatric care, hospitalization, artificial appliances, 
vocational guidance and training, , maintenance 
during training, and placement in employment. 

Physical examination, Beige and training are 

rovided without cost to the app 
other Services are provided without cost to the 
extent of the applicant’s inability to pay for them 


m his own resources. ’ 
tne Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 was 
the activating force for the program, and its scope 
was expanded by amendment in 1943, Under the 
new amendments, mentally as well as physically 
disabled individuals now are eligible for rehabili-. 
tation services. Specific provision is made for the 


icant in all cases; 
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blind; war disabled civilians such as members of 
the citizens defense corps, aircraft warning service, 
civil air patrol, the merchant marine, and United 
States civil employees. q 4 

Fiscal provisions have been liberalized. Grants 
to the States may now be based on actual require- 
ments and the amount of State funds available for 
matching. Under the 1943 amendments, the Fed- 
eral Government assumes the entire cost of ad- 
ministering State programs, and half the costs of 
medical examinations, surgical and therapeutic 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic devices, 
transportation, occupational tools and_ licenses, 
training and maintenance. The Federal Govern-. 
ment assumes the entire cost of these items for 
war-disabled, civilians. Jer 

State programs are administered by Division of 


Rehabilitation within the State Boards of Voca- 


tional Education. Where there is a State Com- 
mission or other agency authorized to provide re- 
habilitation services for the blind, that Com- 
mission or Agency administers the part of the 
rehabilitation program pertaining to that group. 

The program is in operation in all 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation maintains 
seven regional offices for close working relations 


between the States and the Federal offices. 
Regional offices are located in Boston, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, San 
Francisco. 


War Assets Administration 


WAA—War Assets Administration, Robert M. 
Littlejohn, Administrator. Address, Washington 


» D. C. 


War Assets Administration is the outgrewth of 
@ number of previous agencies and was created by 
Executive Order No. 9689, effective March 25, 1946. 
It is an agency reporting directly to the President. 
Its function is to make policy and dispose in a fair 
and equitable manner of surplus property left over 
from World War II. 

An organization to dispose of surplus property 
first came into existence in 1933 when the Pro- 
eurement Division of the Treasury Department 
Was assigned responsibility for disposing of surplus 
from World Warl. The culmination of World War 
II brought such an increasing and rapid accumu- 
lation of property that at the request - of President 
Roosevelt, Bernard Baruch and John Hancock 
made a report and recommended a central au- 
thority. The Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion (SWPA) was accordingly created under Execu- 
tive Order and was charged by the. President with 


general supervision and direction of the surplus 


disposal program. 
To facilitate and regulate an orderly disposal 


_ of surplus, Congress Oct. 3, 1944 passed the Surplus 


Property Act of 1944, establishing a Surplus Prop- 
Oe (SPB) to take over the functions of 


To carry out the provisions of the Act many 
changes became necessary. SPB was eventually 
abolished and the Surplus Property Administration 
(SPA) established in the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion by an Act of Congress, Sept. 18, 
1945. The Consumer Goods Division of Treasury 
Procurement was transferred to the Department 
of Commerce and later io the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation. Finally an Executive Order 
was issued Feb. 1, 1946, transferring all functions 
and direction of the disposal, except those pertain- 
ing to surpluses abroad, to the War Assets Corpora- 
tion in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This same executive order established WAA in the 
Office of Emergency Management of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and provided for 
the transfer of WAC to WAA on March 25, 1946. 

As a sales organization WAA aims at rapid dis- 
posal, Most operations have been decentralized 
to 33 regional offices in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the organization. 

WAA determines policy for all disposal agencies 
concerning the disposition of surplus located in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. All surplus ‘except aircraft, 


. ‘that is located in United States Territories and 


¢ 


possessions, is sold by Interior Department, Surplus 
Property Office, Division of Territories, at Wash- 
ington and at three field offices located at Anchor- 
age, Alaska; San Juan, P.R., and Honolulu, T.H. 
Surplus overseas is sold by State Department, 
Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner at 
Washington and through field commissioners over- 
seas. 

Types of surplus disposed of by WAA include: 
consumer goods—goods usually sold through retail 
distributors and includes fabricated goods and 
products in everyday trade; capital and producers’ 
goods— raw materials, semifinished products, in- 
dustrial equipment; aircraft parts and compon- 
Coe apes: war plants and industrial real 
estate. 

Congress has provided certain buying priorities 
and preferences to special groups: (1) Federal 
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agencies—for their’ own use; (2) veterans—tfo ql 
in their own small business, professional or ag 
cultural enterprises (except real property); | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—for res es 
smali business; (4) states and political subd 

sions and instrumentalities; (5) eligible nonpr 
institutions. : ob 

A “‘set-aside’’ list has been established for ce 
fied veterans of World War II exclusively for thi 
own personal use and to enable them to establb 
and maintain their own small business professiow 
or agricultural enterprises. g ; 

There are 2 number of sales methods in ope® 
tion. These include: catalog selling or the ‘fia 
price’? method: site sale, where large quantitl 
of surplus are on hand: warehouse sales; spot sal 
sealed bid offering; approved dealer agreemens 
industry agency agreements; public auction & 
negotiated sales. 

It is expected that a grand total of 34,000.000,) 
worth of surplus property will ultimately ha 
been declared to WAA and the domestic dispo 
agencies; $4,500,000,000 had been acquired up 
Septmber 30, 1946, leaving $12,500,000,000 yet tos 
declared surplus by the owning agencies. 

WAA has disposed of $6,300,000,000 worth) 
surplus from its present inventory plus $3,900,00 
000 from the sale of scrap and salvage aircre 
thus liquidating nearly one-half of acquisitions 
leaving $11,300,000,000 of inventory still to be sa 
This consists mainly of industrial plants, mach 
tools and other production equipment. Still! 
be liquidated will be $23,800,000,000 worth 
surplus property. | 


The International (World) 
Bank 


The agreements for the establishment of t 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Uf 
velopment and its sister institution, the Inte 
national Monetary Fund, were adopted by 441 
tions at the United Nations Monetary Final 
SP alia at Bretton Woods, N. H. (July I++ 


The Internfational Bank (known as the wer 
Bank) was set up with a subscribed capital 
$9,100,000,000 with powers to guarantee inte 
national loans by private bankers or to make los 
directly. 

The aims of the bank, as stated in its artiel 
are: 

1. To assist in the construction and developme 
of territories of members by facilitating the ve: 
ment of capital for productive purposes. \ 

2. To promote private foreign investment 


| 
means of guarantees or participation in loans @ 
other investments made by private investors. 

To promote the long-range balanced grow 
of international trade and the maintenance | 
equilibrium in balances of payments by enco} 
aging international investment for the develo 
ment of the productive resources of membe 
thereby assisting in raising productivity, t 
standard of living and conditions of labor in th 
territories. | 

4. To arrange the loans made or guaranteed. 
it in relation to international loans through oth! 
channels so that the more useful and urgent pray 
ects, large and small alike, will be dealt with fir 

5. To conduct its phate with due regard | 
the effect of international investment on busine 
conditions in-the territories of members and | 
the immediate postwar years, to assist in bringil 
about a smooth transition from a wartime tod 
peacetime economy. 

The International Monetary Fund was esta 
lished with a subscribed capital of $8,800,000, 01" 
for the purpose of stabilizing international cull 
rencies and preventing disastrous inflatione 
trends in member ‘countries which would imp 
international trade and prosperity. i 

Congress ratified the Bretton Woods agreeme 
(July 20, 1945) and they were signed by Preside 
Truman (Aug. 4), Subsequently the bank agrev 
ment was ratified by 37 other nations and ti 


bank began operations June 25, 1946, but the rum 


th 


the bank’s capital and. $2,750,000,000 in ‘tit 
only 10 p 
1946. Because | 


Washington was = 
the seat of both institutions. Both ose tne 
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f HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


Source: Areas are Government figures; population data are latest census figures or 


: latest official estimates 
Area, Sq. M. Population Area, S 
. Sa. M. 
— ‘ 94,279 47,888,958 | Tristan da Cunha....... & 12 rere 
fas. “5 ie pe as \ 41,460,000 Seychelles Island....... 156 32,150 
eR 30,405 Mauritius I Be 
SAS roland get ee 5.338 ereets etal la aes, 739 “aS 4 
PRAT ie net a 49'308 : 
reviatiininds. os... 2: 75 93.205 — AMERICA.... 3,843,144 11,811,371 
ee (other). En agape ee NER ee 3,690,410 11,506,655 
ee Ware ei 7 Ley ee peree 255,285 796,169 
Hibraltar... ES 730399 tis Columbia... .. 366,255 817,861 
falta... .. 122 279/178 Sa Eerekwion santas 729,744 
% W1C. 2 
og SRR tees 1,724,079 395,514,752 Nova Scotia 21068 Sree 
Aa 1,581,410 388,997,955 Ontario 412'582 3,787,655 
British Provinces... .. 865,446 295,808,722 Prince Edward Island. 2,184 * 95,047 
Native States, Ages. | 715,964 93,189,233 Gubbeos. .2s4.4c.8n BDA, S6Ge asst 
\den. Prot. erm... 112,000 00,000 Saskatchewan........ 251,700 "895,992 
— the boo ¥ wkon st: « ..'2'. alae 207,076 4,914 
3,572 393,249 orthwest Territories. 1,304,903 12,028 
25,332 5,312,548 Newfoundland........ 42,734 313,000 
115 79, Labrador.......:...++ 110,000 4,716 
: pe Malaya ween oe aoe 3,839,444 CENTRAL AMERICA 
ements. ...- ,30 1,435,895 
ee eemamonee a? ay'gin tN oe Honduras..... 8.867 62,512 
Diher Malay States... 22,070 91,497 EST INDIES $dom itt 12,897 2,491,562 
itish North Borneo. 29,500 a7 223\\s Gsrahamnag os Pe 4,408 ée'8 
1 eh Beer e 261.610 14,667,146| Barbados...........--- "166 202/588 
Ne se itges 2.226 30.135| Jamaica............... 4,450 1,237,063 
Re int 50,000 490.585 | Lurks and Calcos Is!'ds. 226 5,300 
Kong and Ter... Ser Aare een Sore ae 
stine (Mandate). . 10,429 1,568,664} Windward Islands...... 821 265,715 
et tags 3 3,823,038 65,091,300| irinidad..-....--.---- Bae ones 
mion of South Africa. 472,550 9,979,000 ODEO oe gee wee 25,858 
277.169 3,635,100 | SOUTH AMERICA 95,098 367,498 
ay, eS 35, 2/018,900 i Ee: : 9 
49,647 90,8 Palkian a ines ids and a Mir 4 
‘ a a fe doe shell 5 110,450 3,535,100 South Georgia. ...... 5,618 2,804 
W.Africa (Mandate) 317,725 316,765 
Soe South Africa.. 734,074. 3,921,227 AUSTRALASIA....... 3,272,577 10,069,799 
Buel ty! il 11,716 660,650 Australia...........-.2,974,581 7,364,841 
275,000 5,7 New South Wales 309,433 2,898,656 
290,320 1,385,106 Victoria.....- 87,884 2,010,927 
anes, 333 1,453,000 Queensland 670,500 1,075,787 
Bees sii. Ake 705 156,715 South Australi 380,070 27,4 
i aoty 715,715 15,055,126 West Australia... eis bar a7 
Sie eck pois Northern Territory... 523,620 5,22 
ganion0 St59739 Capital Territory ....-. 93: 14,691 
eae "374 1,684;194 Papua, Territory of..... 90 540 338,822 
1,020 250,000 | New Guinea, Mandate.. 93,000 668,871 
68,000 345,000 | New Zealand. ot 113,315 1,631,414 
"bs 543,296 28,423,650 Western Samoa, 1,163 62,398 
pias ay 372° 764 21,329,328 Nauru, Mandate.------ sires 
mieroons (M.)...--. a A 
ai@oast. s+... .-: 91,643 3,962,692 - | - wii Colony.......--- vehaet yn ear 
goland (Mandate)... 13,041 391,473 nd, Prot..... "269 40,097 
Pe att: 5 27,699 1,672,000 Gilbert and Ellice Isl’ds. 180 32/838 
4 MS 4,068 199,520 hi tale Isl. Prot. . aon oe ae 
>-Egypt Soudan... 969,600 6,342,477 ew Hebrides..- . . : : , , 
Other Pacific Islands. - 60 300 
Island.......- 34 169 BRITISH COMMON —— = 
13,332,054 556,281,767 
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Government of Great Britain 


The British Commonwealth of Nations, covers 
13,332,054 square miles (one-fourth of the world’s 
land. surface). It’s population in the aggregate 
according to the latest census and official estimates, 
is more than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the 
world; 556,281,767. . A 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74.- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. Greater 
London had an estimated population of 8,700,000 
in. 1938. % 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dom‘fions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
Jan, 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
fete H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on 
the Cele of his brother, Edward VIII. (Dec. 
10, 1936). 

The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess Mar- 
garet mose (born Aug. 21, 1930). ; 

The living children of the late King George V. 
besides the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince 
Edward Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created 
Duke of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 
1894), married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929)—issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascell# (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H, R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and _ Queens- 
berry (issue, William Henry Andrew Frederick 
(born Dec. 18, 1941); H. R. H. Prince George (born 
Dec. 20, 1902), created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 
1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece 
(issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935); Alex- 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 
25, 1936); Michael, George Charles, Franklin (born 
July 4, 1942). The Duke of Kent was killed in an 
airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses.’ The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 
Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
740 members but the voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons numbers 640 members 
elected by direct ballot’ and divided as follows: 
England, 514; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
74, and Northern Ireland, 63. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
yd to vote since 1918 and are eligible to Parlia- 
ment. 

In the last general election (July, 1945) the 
abor party was victorious. There follows the 
strength of the parties: 


Government iS Bh ae 
RT cece ace 393 | Conservative ........ 189 
eee 12 | Ulster Unionist’ 2°: 9 
Fe fopet: ER aa ee Re 2 
eater epee’ fs : Liberal National .... 13 

Common Wealth .... 1]. Total ....... 

Irish Nationalist .... 2 | Independenis betes 
Lr Co Go) « 413 Grand Total ......640 


The Bank of England was nationalized (1 
the first major measure of the Labor erepeaee tes 
campaign pledged program of socialization. It 
was announced that nationalization would be 
oP ne Stat itegt We tminst 

e Statute o estminster passed b: 

Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave forma Rane 

tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
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7; 
(1926.and 1930), which were participated in uy 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North 
Ireland, and the Prime| Ministers of the Domi 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, , 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of Sa 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion 
Newfoundland. tee 

The Conference (1926) defined the Dominionmg® 
“sntonomous Communities within the British ] 
pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate ona 
another in any aspect of their domestic or form 
affairs, though united by a common allegianeq 
the Crown, and freely associated as member; 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. ... Ev 
self-governing member of the Empire is maste# 
its destiny. in fact, if not always in form, i 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 

The Labor Government (as of Oct. 5, 1 


follows: 
CABINET 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury- 
Hon. Clement Richard Attlee, .C.H. 

Lord President of the Council and Leader off 
House of Commons—Rt. Hon. Herbert Sta@ 
Morrison. 4 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. F 
Ernest Bevin. 
rene Privy Seal—Rt, Hon. Arthur Greenwsi 


+H 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Edy 
Hugh John Neale Dalton. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. 
Richard Stafford Cripps, K.C. 
Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, 
Minister of Defense—Albert V. Alexander. 
oe of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. e 


H 

Secretary of State for the Home Departmer 
Rt. Hon. James Chuter Ede. 

Seeretary of State for Dominion Affairs 

ler of the House of Lords—Rt. Hon. Visco 

Addison. 

Secretary of State for India and Burma- 
Hon. Lord Pothick-Lawrence. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon 
Creech Jones. ? 

Secretary of State for War—Rt. Hon. Fred 
J. Bellenger. j 

Secretary of State for Air—Philip J. Noel-Ba 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. Je 
Westwood. | 

Minister of Labour and National Service— 
Hon. George Alfred Isaacs. 4 

Minister of Fuel and Power—Rt. Hon, Emai 
Shinwell. 7 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon, Ellen’ Ceé 
Wilkinson. <a 
Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevat 


Minister of Agriculture and ies— ens 
Thomas Williams. este % ae | 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND MINISTE 


Admiralty—First Lerd—Rt. Hon. George H. E 
vi ure an i ies—Minister— ae 
Thomas Williams ak a nr 


Air—Secretary of aN 
Shai ry of State—Rt. Hon. Philip J: Ni 


Burma—Secretar f 7 4 
Pethick Lawrence.” Megas A. ee a 
Civil Aviation—Lord Nathan. =i 


Colonies—Secreta f art 
Creech Jones. Fy) Of Bente toa 


Dominion Affairs—Se te 
Viscount Addison. eee ae 


Duchy of Lancaster—Chancellor—John- B 


A Nduicati Gee 
ucation—Mini; —Rt. ; 
a ster—Rt. Hon. Ellen Ceci 
Pen ec Strachey. onl 
‘airs. ta: i E 
Brest Bevin ecretary of Blate nh 
uel and P —Rt. He Emar 
Rae ower—Minister—Rt. Hon. Emaiy 
Health—Minister—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, 


Home Affairs—Secret te E 
James Chuter Ede. ery) See 


5 

In : 
Pethick-Lawrence, °F Stete—Rt. Hon. @ | 
! 
} 
¥ 
1 
j 


Information—Minister—Earl of Listowell. 
Labour and National —RI 
Georee Alfred Tsaes Service—Minister—Rt. Be 
w_Officers—Attorne: y 
liam Shawcross, oor hi ame ve 
George Reid Thomson, K.C.; Solicitor-Gend 
Major Frank Soskice, K.C.: Solicitor-General 
Scotland, Daniel Patterson Blades, K.C. LY 
Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, K 
Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. H 


Stanley Morrison. : 4 

ound Privy Seal—Rt. Hon, Arthur Green a 
‘Minister of State—Hector M a 
National Lishrancs —<aechldtes shea: ri 


Pensions—Minister—Rt. Hon, Wilfred Paling 


t Office—Postmaster-General—Earl of Lis- 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasu’ 
-F it. Hon. Clement Richard Attlee, OH. Y 
i jan ecre . 

Yestwood. ry of State—Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Supply and Aircraft Produ —Min: = 
m. John Wilmot. ‘ — ers 


Town and Coun Planning—Mi as i 
try g—Minister—Lewis 


Trade, Board of—President, Rt. Hon. i 
stafford Cripps, K.C. sa igaihe eit 


gt Berne 9 of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. 
idward Hugh John Neale Dalton. . 
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War—Secretary of State—Rt. 
L Hon. John James 
Transport—Minister—Rt. 
P r—Rt Alfred 


Works—Minister—George Tomlinson. 

*The executive government is vested nominally in 
the Crown, but in actual practice in a committee 
of Ministers. known as the Cabinet. The existence 
of the Cabinet is dependent_on the support of the 
majority in the House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister, who is also First Lord of the Treasury. 
receives a salary of £10,000 a year. His colleagues 
are appointed on his recommendations and he dis- 
=e the major portion of the patronage of the 


Hon. 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 


Year Revenues | Expendit’s || Year | Revenues |Expendit’s|| Year | Revenues Expendit’s 
ind’g End nd’ 
915. 226,604 080} 560 473 533 1326" 812 063 658 96 Mar$i * i 
‘ a 4 - ‘ “ bi 2,061, $26,099,778)||1937. 896,596,194 902,193,385 
916. 336,766,825) 1,559, 158,377|| 1927. .|805,701,233/842,395,027)/1938. . 872,580,000 5or'aae'000 
917..| 573,427.582|2,198,112,710|| 1928. .|842,824,465)/838,563,341 1939.. 927,285,000] 1,024,804,000 
918..| 707,234,565) 2,696,221,405}/1929. .|836,434,988 818,030,523)/1940. . 1,025,192,000| 1,032,217,000 
'919..| 889,020,825|2,579,301,188||1930. .|814,970,280/829,493,543 1941.. 1,408,867,000| 3,884,288,000 
(920. .|1, 571,381) 1,665, 928] | 1931. .|857,760,934/881,036,905//1942. . 2,074,057,000| 4,775,694,000 
1921. .11,425,984,666] 1,195,427,877|/1932. .}/851,482,281 851,117,944/|1943.. 2,819,850,783| 5,637,367,739 
1922. .11,124,879,873) 1,079, 186,627) | 1933. .|/827,031,184 859,310,173)|1944.. 2.097,500,000| 5,798,687,188 
nae: -| 914,012,452] 812,496,604||1934. . 809,379, 149| 778,231,289) |1945. . 3,098,000,000| 6,062,904, 900 
4..| 837,169,284] 788,840,211}|1935. ./804,629,050 797,067.170||1946. 3,265,000,000)*5,484,333,000 
925..| 799,435.595| 795,776,711||1936. .|344,775,143 841,834,441 ||1947 +3’ 161,300,000|*3.886,917,000 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 


ation Latest 47,888,958. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


7,644,952,000 
7,822'330,000}| 1942 
“585,000 


TOE 22, 
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David Lioyd George........- 1916 
Andrew Bonar Law.........- 1922 
Stanley Baldwin..... aa 
J. Ramsay MacDonald.......1924 
Stanley Baldwin 4 
J. Ramsay MacDonald....... 
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Neville Chamberlain. .. 
Winston Churchill 

Clement R. Attlee 


may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. ; 

London, for years the chief metropolis of the 
world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its his- 
toric Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, ‘the 
parish church of the British Empire’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothic and 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 
than the Queen’s)—-and the House of Commons, 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- 
Bie an were damaged by German bombings during 

e war. 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James's 
Palace (built by Henry VII1) that a new King is 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still “‘ac-" 
credited to the ‘‘Court of Saint James.’” 

In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. . ah J Es 4 

There are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
London than in any other city in the world, and 
clothes of every period from the fifteenth century 
to the present day are worn as. regular costume. 

The ‘“Yeomen of the Guard’’ at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress;' the band of the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
Jearned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 


| wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
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while “learned counsel’ who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth 
century. 

A famous military ceremony known as ‘“Troopirte 
the Color’ is performed on the Horse Guards 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out of the 
capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
Tides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined_ with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of-pageantry. 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on_the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
London is a.city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. ‘ 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile and 
the jewelry come from, The city library boasts the 
biggest Shakespearean collection in the world. At 
Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the house 
where Snakespeare was born, the house to which 
ne retired, his burial place in the parish church, 
aud innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theater, built by funds 
subscribed from Britain and the United States, is 


‘an interesting example of modern architecture. 


Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington Spa, 
which rose on the fame of its saline springs to 
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them, made by praying knees of thousands up@ 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited. the chura 
since long before the time of Chaucer, who 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces 
literature. | 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are not) 
ior their beauty and have been made the subje 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is ¢ 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide class 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contestinf— 
with one another in a sort of confusion. Points | 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh cast 
overlooking the city; the house where John Kni 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings am 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives; and Princ:ae 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lomon 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, mae 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

The border country is a loose term describing the 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Ed 
burgh from the English border line. It is a lan 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, , 
land of shepherds with huge fiocks. The border h 
had the stormiest history in all Britain, expresse| 
today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of Me 
rose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofiess ah 
ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Englis 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Bord 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables ar 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses. Th: 
is the country of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘‘Borderer 
himself, whose house in Abbotsford still stands ar 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. , 

On the east coast of Scotland about half-we 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Establishe 
Chureh of England, of which the King js tk 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nomina’ 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. Thee 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), < 
bishops and 39 suffragan bishops. 

A recent summary of the active membership c 
certain churches follows: 


become one of the best-known and most attractive | Anglicans .......-.---.6.++-..eeeeeeee eee 2,294.06 
spas in the country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived | Methodists .. .........-..+--2.2.2.0.00, 1,262.58! 
here; George Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels | Congregationalists ..................-..6-., 94,1¢ 
in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of | Baptists Oks COM on eh oe 3.3) 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. Calvinistica Methodists... «00.0... 2c. salle uces 261,28: 
Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where | Presbyteriams ..........-.... se. eee ee eee eens 81,7 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery | Quakers. .-.-:.--seee eee e eee eee cece eee 9,00 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- | Christian Scientists .....-................... 14, OOK 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- | Wesleyan Reform Union..................... 13,1¢ 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’s | Independent Methodists ..,............0.... 10, 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the | Moravians ~  ..... sy. see see cece eee e eee ,2 
Rt. Rev. Geoffrey’ Francis Fisher. The stone |Roman Catholics... .................., *2,361, 500 
steps leading to the shrine have grooves in| *For England and Wales. =| 
POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVEER 100,000 IN GREAT RRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 3} 
ropula- ropuia- |! | 
Cities tion Cities tion Cities H 
London (Greater). .... 8,202,818 |!Portsmouth.........- 252,421 ||Oldham......... ng 
City and Adminis- Leicester......2.. soa 239,169 ||Middlesborough....... 
trative County of Croydon...... eee 233,032 ||Wolverhampton...... 
ondon........ 4,470,814 OPOUT ST seis «sobs ame 223,589 ||Walthamstow.,....... 
Glasgow..........5.. .088,4 POMOrd SSctn ce nuasr 6 4 223,44 ROR ©... Sone auierners a 
Birmingham....... ' 1,002,603 {|/Plymouth............ 18 EEVtON” = ves sears 
PAVERDOOM. 2). aig -.5,0)00 05 865,688 ||Sunderland........... 185,870 ||Norwich............. 
Manchester........... 766,278 ||Willesden............ 184,410. ||Stoekport Th Sap, 8 
BNSC Swede baiet cal OLL.742 sii Bolton... c. cae eu -| 177,235 |||Blackburm........2.. 
WES ere chav alsisiicters ale bes 82,809 ||Southampton.........] 176,025 ||Gateshead,.......... 
Edinburgh........... 438,998 MONGOL, ca ass aeier 75,583 ||Southend-on-Sea. 
Belfast (1926)........] 425.156 |/Aberdeen........... af 1 267,259) ego. oc whw ce aclie 
PST IRUORE pi cie Gece ss aie.s 397,012 |/Coventry...... as eee 167.046 ||Ealing......... a eink take 
Dublin (1926)........] 316.471 |/Swansea............. 164,797 ||Bournemouth......... 
Peat nthe Gilet cel Obl, S66 || Tottenham, .. 6d. cus 157.748 |/Hendon, .... 2... eee 
Bradford.iec. sj... ss ‘*; 298.041 |'Birkenhead........... 147,803 ||Huddersfield.......... 
West Ham... .. A 94,27: IBTIGNGON oy Seine 6 oteiete 147.426 ||South Shields......... 
Newcastle-on-Tyne....| 283,156 |/East Ham........... 142,460 |/St. Helen's...,....... 
Stoke-on-Tregt....... 276,639 ||Derby....... BRA 1421406 ||Waisall..... woes fase 
Nottingham /.. |. 268/801 i]Rhondda 141,344 I!Blackpool. 222! fee i 


The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 
terian, with 1,262,678 members as compared with 
57,113 Episcopalians and 614,469 Roman Catholics. 

There are about 300,000 Jews in the United 
Kingdom with approximately 200 synagogues. 

The total number of emigrants of British origin 
to places other than Europe from (1853-1938) was 
16,710,072. 

The net excess of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigrants 
Sy was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration 


or four years to non-European countries was: 
1937 
2,423 


1938 
United States 
PATCH Wikis tplese clsis’eoa ssc 

Australia Brake esse fii 3,747 
New Zealand. . 


Indian and Ceylon....... 4,873 


6,160 5,632 


England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of M 
the Channel Islands have a total land arearer 


56,343,000 agricultural acres, i 
eae gr 4 cres, divided (1939) a: 


Grazing Pasture A e 
England _ 3,794,000 13,880-000 8 S67 ABM 
Wales .. .._1,812,000 2,159,000 538/000) 
Scotland .. . 10,465,000 —1,623/000 2,935 ’0000 
Isle of Man ....... 41,000 23,000” 53,000 


wheat 
Swedes 


Great Britain imports about four-fifth he 
aiege eee aac she oe one iS ee ne 
* S and dairy pro Ox 
ine ish and Vegetable . ucts, and one third ¢ 
e country is ric mineral res \ 
are huge deposits of coal, the aintel ontbutae 
proximates $900,000,000 in value, The yearly pl 
duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore 
each. 


valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 


~~ =e ¥ s ‘ 
eae eet TD 5 . , 
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important minerals, in the order of thi 
-are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; A eed 
is me; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
ca rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 
areat Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
‘ing, mining and trade. The key industries with 
sir approximate annual peace time output in 
can dollars are—food, drink and tobacco, 
63,815,000; engineering. shipbuilding and vehi- 
$2,366,195,000; textiles, $2.220.000,000; public 
ities, $1,700,000,000; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000; 
emicals, $950,000,000; building and contracting, 


35,000,000; paper and printing, $900,000,000; 
ae $860,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,- 


twined in the fabric of English history. But ther 

: e 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from five to 14 years of age. 

Under the British Education Act part-time col- 
lege education is compulsory for boys and girls 
between the ‘ages of 15 and 18. Students must 
attend college at least one whole day or two half 
oe re ent ae Bi pe ? year. Sg bye ed ees period 

y or two periods o. 
be substituted in certain cases. epeisrg 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound | 
sterling with an average value of $4.00. 

The armed land forces of Great Britain prior to 
1939 were composed of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
torial Army, corresponding to the National Guard. 
in the United States, serves only at home in peace 
a but has been asked to serve overseas in war 

Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provided six months of training after which the 
conscript had the option of entering the Terri-~ 
torial Army for a period of three and a half years 
Those who declined were registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
esi vate ins gaat rors hee vente) is Reserves: 

e strength o e Army (1946) is estima’ 
2,950,000. , Rena 

The Navy underwent a vast expansion during 

World War Il. From Sept. 1939 to the end of 1943 


60, 
0; clay and building materials, $425,000,000; 
Tr, $340,000,000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, 
yollen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, ma- 
imery and vehicles (including locomotives and 
p ing) are the key industries supplying the bulk 


1,612,810 gross tons. 
Imports and exports for the last six years 


Imports Exports 
£1,152,121,200 £437,143,152 


warships. In addition there were constructed 1,260 
coastal craft and 2,729 miscellaneous craft. et 
The Naval personnel (1946-1947) is estimated at 
492,800 officers and men. ‘The more important 
units of the British Fleet (1945) including the 
Dominions are: : 


1,306 940,883 280,714,095 

194 1,101,148,574 . 443,749,253 
Great Britain's principal peace time imports in 
he order of their monetary value are—food and 
Ink: wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 


nufactures; wool and woollen rags, raw cotton : ’ 
| cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and Battleships and battle cruisers .........4+-5- 13 
48: machinery; iron and steel manufactures; pees! CATTICTS) . 5. ues oc en cin sie seepile seinen - 


tobacco; paper and 


n-ferrous ores and scrap; 
dyes and colors; iron 


Destroyers . 4 
Submarines ..... 0.02. -+ceens epee eae es 114 
The Royal Flying Corps consists of the Royal 
Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary 
‘Air Force, and Air Training Corps and the Wom= — 
en’s Auxiliary Air Force. The establishment of 
the Royal Air Force (1939-1940) was 118,000 ex- 
clusive of those serving in India. The estimates 
(1546-1947) provide for the expenditure of £255.- 
500,000 and a strength of 760,000 officers and men. ~ 


Northern Ireland 
(ULSTER) 4 
Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland. 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast. 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down’ 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 


aircraft: coal; food and drink; Stntnicals, 
s, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
tus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass, 
ry, hardware, implements; wool and woollen 


he most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
rials imported from the colonies and dominions 
re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
r of their monetar value—wool and woollen 
s; non-ferrous met; and manufactures; hides 
d skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
ufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
ther, machinery, cutlery, hardware, impelments; 
ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 


lway systems in the United 

age of 20,080. Public 
Great Britain, divided 
d Wales and 25,873 


and an area of 5,238 square miles. j 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern. 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke {appointed 
May 1, 1943). The Governor is Vice Admiral Earl 
Granville (appointed 1945). Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the “Corniche’’ of Northern Treland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off, by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones~came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast. at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. : 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Treland was established ( 1920) 
and ‘‘contracted out” of the newly establishe 
Trish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in local 
matters except such as are of Imperial] concern or 
specificall: Yeserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern yreland returns 13 members to the House 

ons. 
Othe bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial wuthorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to 
the local exchequer. The British pound is the 


e is a part of the postal system. 
phones in Great Britain (1945) 
8 exchange area in London had 
,762 telephones. 

ritish civilian aircraft flew (1943) 14,054,239 air 
s, carrying 130,327 passengers, and 1,535,942 

s of mail and freight. . 
Social welfare legislation 1s well advanced in 
‘eat Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 
, the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
’ the, Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
ws’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
(1936-41) make provision for com- 
“against sickness and unemploy- 
ons for widows, orphans and 


e d to cover agricultural 
efianted to cover about 700,000 


L 
ployment, retirement, maternity and widow- 


he. mi lebrated. of British universities are 
5 Bost irnridee: each with colleges founded 


e thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 


there were completed in the United Kingdom 634 — 


has @ population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 


or 
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monetary unit. The budget (1946-1947) estimated | 


receipts at £25,549,000 and, expeditures at £25,- 
449,000. Y 

Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant 
The religious population at the last census was: 
Roman Catholics, 428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,- 
135; other sects, 59,915. Elementary education is 
compulsory. The Queens “University of Belfast 
(founded. in 1849) is a well-known institution of 
higher learning. 1 ; 

Agriculture—Particularly the raising of livestock 
and. poultry—is the largest single industry. The 
principal crops include oats, potatoes, flax, turnips, 
vegetables, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth includes 
chalk, clay, gypsum, coal lignite, bauxite and iron 
ore, basalt, felspar, limestone, fireclay, flint, gravel, 
sand, granite, grit, rock salt, sandstone and dia- 
tomite normally giving employment to 1950 male 
-persons. : 

Apart from Agriculture, linen manufacture and 
shipbuilding are the chief industries. The manu- 
facturing and making up of linen gives direct em- 
ployment to about 70,000 people, the number of 
spindles is 765,000, 62% of which are operative. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engin- 
eering products, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, 
hosiery and underwear are other important manu- 
factures. 


Treland 
(EIRE) 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles— 
Population (1941) 2,989,700. 


Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. Georges Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills‘and mountains. The coast 
is'much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
‘“Hmerald Isle.’’ The prevailing winds are westerly, 
econducing to a climate generally mild and moist. 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 48 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known 
of whith are situated in Killarney. The most im- 

rtant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 

me mountains attain an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there are no 
known snakes existent. 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 
older stronghold erected (1446) by Cormac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition, invests great powers of 
Persuasion on those who kiss it. 

The Constitution which came into operation on 
the 29th December, 1937 restored the former name 
of Ireland (Hire) and declares that Ireland is a 
sovereign, independent, democratic state. The 
Constitution applies to the whole of Ireland but 
if provides that, pending the re-integration of the 
national territory and without. prejudice to the 
right of the Parliament and Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution to exercise jurisdiction 
over the whole of that territory, the application 
‘of the laws enacted by that Parliament shall have 
the same area and extent of application as those 
of the Irish Free State which did not include six 
.of the nine counties of the province of Ulster 
known as Northern Ireland. The Taoiseach (Mr. 
Eamon de Valera) addressing Dail Eireann (July 
17, 1945) said ‘‘We are an independent republic 
associated as a matter of our external policy with 
the States of the British Commonwealth.’’ 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the -people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
who is the Head of Government. Of the remain- 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the balance 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab- 
lished on a vocational basis, representing the fol- 
lowing public setvices and interests—(1) National 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Education 
and other professional interests that may be de- 
fined by law from time to time; (2) Agriculture 
and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) Labor. 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Industry 
and commerce, including banking, finance, ac- 
countancy, engineering and architecture; (5) Pub- 
lic administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 
\. Dail Eireann consists of 138 members elected 
by the people. In the general election (May 30, 

al standings of the parties as com- 


. 
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pared with the previous Parliament were Fi 
Fail, 76; against 67; Fine Gael, 30, againstiji, 
@armers, 12, against 9; Labor, 8, against 17; (i 
tional Labor, 4, against none; Independents,si§, 
against 13. ¥ 

The Senate considers and amends legisla é 
but has no veto power. The Government exer 
the executive power. The President, on the ac f 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail H 
ann. He signs and promulgates :laws. On } 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taois 
with the previous approval of Dail Hireanr 
appoints the other members of the governn : 
The supreme command of the Defense Force@® 
vested in him. mt 

Sean T. O’Kelly was elected President (i 
14, 1945). Eamon de Valera was re-ele 
Taoiseach (June 9, 1944). ‘ J 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (Apri 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered 
treaty) rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Ques 
town), Bese Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘toges 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements,) 
struments and fixed armaments’ at those pe 
The agreement also provided for the paymens 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlemen 
all the outstanding financial matters between i 
two countries and for an adjustment of the ts 
duties, which for three years had curtailed An 
Irish trade. i 

The population of Ireland (estimated in 1% 
was 2,992,034. Roman Catholic is the ¥ 
vailing religion with an enrollment of (1936 cena 
2,773,920. Other chief sects are: Protest 
Episcopalians 145,030: Presbyterian 28,067; M 
odist 9,649. z 

The population of Dublin, including Dun | 
ghaire, is 531,749 (estimated 1941). Other ci 
and their population (estimated 1941) are: © 
16,834; Limerick, 42,518; Waterford, 28,568. 

The country is chiefly agricultural, the rank 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, # 
nips, mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and h 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, . 
the Irish language is a required study in all | 
tional schools. The National University of Irel) 
(founded_1908), comprising the Constituent C 
leges of Dublin, Cork and Galway, Trinity Colla 
Dublin (founded 1591) and the Dublin Institij 
for Advanced: Studies are institutions of g) 
learning. 7 

The Minister of Defense, in his budget reau 
(1946-47) asked for an appropriation of £5,047.) 
for defense forces which would not exceed 1i 
in all categories. There is an Air Corps ang 
marine service. Defense expenditure (194 
amounted to £8,907,188. 3 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound which)! 
the same value as the British pound: Reven 
(1946-47) were estimated at £53,945,000 and | 
penditures at £54,620,000. | 


Channel Islands | 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coasth 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedomm& 
Normandy belonging to England to which tit 
have been attached since the conquest. * 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these — 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, G 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. ' 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and 
population of 93,205. They have their own lal 
and own customs. Jersey has a separate le 
existence and a Lieutenant Governor named by 
Crown. The islands are not bound by actss 
Parliament unless named in the legislation. % 
Channel Islands were the only British soil occupy 
by German troops in World War II. The Germ 
garrison surrendered (May 9, 1945). + 


Isle of Man’ . | 


The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an 
of 221 square miles and a population of 49,308,” 
isiand is equidistant from England, Scotland a 
Ireland and rich in minerals, lead, iron and slai 
The island has its own laws and a Governor 
pointed by the Crown. The island is not bot 
by acts of Parliament unless named in the legis 
tion. The main industry is catering to holiq 
pa from the British Isles, approximately 50 

a year. j iy 


{ 
t 
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British European Possession: 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the ace 
the Mediterranean. The width of the strait dil 
ing Kurope from Africa varies from 7.75 mile 
the narrowest part to 23.75 at the widest. The 
has been in British possession since 1713. It 
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sition is of the greatest strategic importance. 
ock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
4#t.in height; the area is nearly two square 
S$; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
ish mainland; population, civil (estimated 
9) is 20,339. 4 : k 
whe monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
nish money circulates freely. 
Sibraltar is a Crown Colony. 
Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
a and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
s had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
ked to the British Empire (1814) following the 
eet Wars and has been greatly strengthened 
ade into a base for repair and refitment for 
= British fleet. The area is 95 square miles. The 
ighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
gare miles which with Comino one square mile 
ings the total for the group to 122 square miles. 
© population, civil, (estimated, 1945) is 279,187. 
Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being 
leat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 


d fruits. 
India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,581,410 square miles 
pulation (census, 1941) 388,997,955. 


Phe name India describes the central peninsula 
southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
futan and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
stward to Siem, French Indo-China and China. 
is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
ngal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
‘the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea. 
rsia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large 
t of the United States east of the Rocky 
tain States. Burma was separated from India 
ically (April 1, 1937). 
climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
‘southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
character. 
pproximately, 20% of the area is forested, 
g the timber products being’ sandalwood, teak, 
nwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
, banyan and acacia, 
he country is essentially agricultural, 70% of 
people living therefrom. The most important 
is tea and engages the daily employment of 
@ million persons. Other principal agricul- 
ducts are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, 
linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor 
Corn, barley, tobacco 


, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
most important minerals today are coal, 
rroleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 
@a, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 
he chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
aving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
d weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
ving and metal-workine- 


fi CITIES OVER 200,000 


jes with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 
1941 census population are: 


Pop. City Pop. 
2,108,891 agpur....7 301,957 
1, Be} (4 ones Oe ee 284,149 
4: enares..... 63,100 
739,159 || Allahabad. . 260,630 
671,659 || Poona....... 58,197 
591,267 || Bangalore. . 248,334 
521,849 || Madura..... 39,144 
487,324 || Dacca....... 213,218 
391,010 || Sholapur..... 212,620 
: 387,177 || Sripagar..... 207,787 

abe 379,292 || Indore...... 203,6 


ioe i 

i ae 359,492 
following table shows the distribution of 
opulation by communities. In former census 
istribution was by religion. 

population of India recorded by community, 
623 * 


Tec Noma tis 

os i as Wale,a, thao ato, Capri ck ’ My 
© Sis es laaeaies 208,117,320 
Total...... atte O96 


jans—Indian Christians. . 
Anglo-Indians 
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2.331.332, was not recorded by community. It can, 
however, be regarded as Moslem, thus making the 
total of Moslem community, 94,389,428. 

In British India (1941) there were 213,927 ‘‘rec- 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 15,179,323 
scholars; and 18,862 ‘‘unrecognized”’ schools with- 
590,567 scholars. There are 16 universities. In the 
past the test of literacy in the Indian censug_was 
ability to read a letter and write the answer. In 
the 1941 census the test of literacy was ability to 
read only. There was a 70 per cent increase in 
literacy among the Indians on this basis in 1941 
over 1931. The male increase was 60 per cent and 
the female 150. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000 “‘recognized’’ schools, operate more than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 


There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- — 


guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
states. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social! rules, many of 
them with fanaticism. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, the Indian 
Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 
dian State Forces, the Royal Air Force and the in- 
dian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army in Indian service are paid 
by India. The Auxiliary Force is composed of per- 
sons of British extraction and is subject to call for 
local service. The Indian Territorial Force com- 
prises provincial and urban battalions and a Uni- 
versity Training Corps, all subject to general 
service. The Indian Army Reserve comprises re- 
servists of all arms. The Indian States maintain 
a Indian State Forces and are trained by British 
officers. 

The strength of the Indian Army has increased 
tremendously since World War II. The strength 
(1942) was estimated at 1,000,000 and (1945) ap- 
proached 2,500,000, all volunteers. Training schools 
for officers and men have been establishéd and 
these have been maintained by the States. The 
Royal Indian Air Force had an approximate 
strength (1945) of 26,000. Flying schools also have 
been established throughout the country. The 
RIAF is being maintained by the Government since 
the end of World War II with 10 squadrons and 


the necessary personnel to maintain the force. | 


The Indian Navy consists of six modern sloops, 
four old sloops, two frigates, four corvettes, 16 
minesweepers and a fleet of modern trawlers. The 


strength (1945) was estimated at 3,000 officers and 


28,000 enlisted men. As in the Army and Air 
Force training establishments have been organized. 
The RIN dockyard at Bombay has been enlarged 
and modern machinery installed for the repair of 
Allied ships. ' : ; 

India declared war on Finland, Hungary and 
Rumoenia (Dec. 7, 1941). 

In London the governmental affairs of India are 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. At 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British 
Viceroy and Governor General and, under the 
Government of India Act (1935), two native legis- 
lative chambers, the Council of State and the House 


of Assembly. The former consists of 58 represen-— 
tatives of British India, the majority of whom are ~) 


elected on a franchise of some 190,000 persons, and 
the remainder of whom are appointed by the native 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 representa- 


tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials and 


102 are elected. : 

As a preliminary step toward granting India 
complete independence, the Viceroy, Field Marshal 
Viscount Wavell, appointed (Aug. 24, 1946) an 


interim All-Indian government headed by Pandit. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of the Congress pens 
The government, called the Executive Council, was 
chosen on a communal basis aiid consists of five 


caste Hindus, one representative of the Depressed — 


Classes (Untouchables), five Moslems,. one Parsee, 
one oa and one Indian Christian. It was sworn 
in (Sept. 2) in Viceregal House, New Delhi. 
The India Act establishes a federation embracing 
British India and the Native States with a’ wide 
measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Proy- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 


Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis-- 


on. Each Province has a Governor appointed 
bene Kine, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, 
Central Eppes and United Provinces there is 

chamber. 

one mative states of India have always enjoyed 
local autonomy. Only in matters affecting India as 
a ‘whole in such posts as telegraphs, customs and 
currency, have they been subject to British law. 
The British Viceroy and Governor General of 


80 | india is Field Marshal Sir Archibald Percival 


Wavell (appointed June 18, 1943). The usual term 


* viceroy is five years. we 
' Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people, 
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as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
have accumulated enormous sums. 

The monetary unit is the rupee with an average 
value of $.30. The budget (1945-1946) estimated 
revenue at £314,044,000 and expenditures £430,- 
509.000. k 

Sikkim is a stete of India in the Himalayas 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles 
and population (1941) 121,520, composed of Bhu- 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by a 


fruits and woolen cloth are the products. | 
The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, ar} 
the Bay of rengal, 120 miles from the maimlars 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and popula 
(1941) 21,483 (aborigines. not counted). rh 
wealth is large. The natives are pygmy, Jum 
dwellers expert with spear and arrow and a sav 
Jananese forc2s occupied the islands (March, 19 
The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Anda 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a Dp 


Maharajah under a British protectorate. Cereals, | lation (1931) of 9,481. 
BRITISH AND NATIVE-STATES IN INDIA (1941 CENSUS) 


Area Area 

Population i Sq. M.) | Populat: 

British India oa Me 295,808,722 States and Agencies yt boy. 93,189, 

a7-'p sero Be 126,166} 49,341,810 m.. 12,408 7254, 

Sotatay BMS ak i pahec 76,443] 20'849.840 || Baluchistan 79,546 356,., 

erigalint ens Shs k< ,442| 60,306,525 || Baroda... 8,23) 2,855, 

United Provinces 106/247| 55,020,617 || Bengal... . “3 9/408 "144)8 

Puniab.... 99,089} 28,418,819 || Central India............ 52,047 7,506,-, 

ar. 9,745| 36,340,151 || Chhattisgarh............. 37,687|  4,050,8) 

98,575) 16,813,584) ||'Cochiné 2.22 5 ck <- . coc 1,493 1,422.8) 

ASSa’ 195 10,204,733 || Deccan (and Kolhapur)... 10,870 2,785,5 

Nort 14,263 38,0 Gularatwse. oss sion 7,352 1,458,7 

Oris: 2,198 $;728,544 || Gwalior <2. shh cee < 26,008 ,006,. 

Sind 48,136 4,535,008 || Hyderabad.............. 82,313} 16,3384 
Ajmer-Merwara.........- 2,400 583,693. || Kashmir (including 

Andamans and Nicobars. .. 3,143 33,76 Feudatories). 3. ..05 5. 82,258 4,021,6 

Baluchistan.............- 54,456 601,630 |}| Madgrasyc.. ... at can sine 1,602 498," 

NIGHIE Ei raslels. cles = p\0's a «o's 1,593 168,726 NEVROTE a wens a eee ole 458 7,329,% 

EMBs wale javelsis ale te oles. ae or! oe North West Frontier Prov. eee ate: 

Panth Piploda........... S FISHA cs wee Uae. AER Ae ae f .023,% 

ae Puniah?, bo A ose aa 38146} 5.5036 

Puntah sein eos res ces 1,375 1,090, 6) 

Rajputana... 2. s..65. esa 132,559| 13,670,5 

ims. 2226 fe eg 2:7 1208 

Travancore....... 7,662 6,070, 

United Provinces 1,760 928,46: 

f Western India. . 894 4,904,2 

Rotal. 543.3, MSere set 1,581,410| 388,997,% 

rubber tr es 

Bu rma r trees practically cover the Malay Stat 


Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
(1826) it has been administered as part of British 
India. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release. was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth} 
and received a constitution of her own. Under the 
new law, there was a Senate of 36 members and 
a House of Representatives of 132 members. 

The Governor is Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert E. Rance 
(appointed Aug. 4, 1946). He formed-a coalition 
Executive Council of 11 members. He is President 
of the Council and the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League has six members. 

The area, of Burma (including the Shan States) 
is 261,610 square miles; population (1931) was 14,- 
nt About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 

ital. 

he Irrawaddy River-is navigable for 900 miles 
and. its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 
| The principal products are teakwood, 
and petroleum. 


British Malaya 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony of 
which Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
chief port, Singapore just misses being the 
Southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile water 
ehannel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
mainland and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
between the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Sumatra, the great water highway between India 
and China, The area is 1,356 square miles: the 
population (1941) was estimated at 1,435,895. 

<caek Was occupied by Japanese forces (Feb. 
15, 1942) in the conquest of Malaya. It was restored 
to the British (1945) with the surrender of Japan. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of more 
than 600,000, of which 80 per cent is Chinese. The 
port was served by 80 steamship lines and annually 
was host to 30,000 ships. The city had magnificent 
banks, modern office buildings and stately Gov- 
ernment palaces. : 

Three-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
rubber used in the United States came from British 
Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
Cae are the greatest source of tin in the world. 

he British, introduced rubber trees about fifty 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil and 


“tin, silver 


The four Federated Malay States situated 
the Malay Peninsula are Perak, Selangor, N¥ 
Sembilan and Pahang. Their areas and populatz 
(1941) follow: 


Area wi 
State (Sq. M.) Populat 
7,980 992,6 
3,160 701,& 
2,580 296,0 
13,820 221,& 
27,540 ~ 2,212,0 


Rubber and tin are the chief products, otf 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cz 
phor and nepah and oil palm. 4 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, | 
dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu, 

Their areas and populations (1940) follow: 


Stat (Sa. M.) Populati 
ate a. A opulatil 
Johonea?. Sea wee ee ee 7,330 737,54 
Redabta, accu skeet 3,660 515,71 
POTHR ed Se wclc apa dee ee 310 57,77 
Kalantand.c: aes oneut 5,720 390,34 
AVENEEAN ec iy sea 5,050) 211,08 

Total UF. 9 Cee he 22,070: 1,912,44 


Johore is a protectorate of Great Britain (si 
1885), the others were transferred from Siame 
Great Britain by treatey (1909). Each state is . 
a native sultan with a British adviser. Rubbew 
the chief product. Rice and copra also are | 
Pop ritish North Bo 

is 0: rneo has 29,500 square me 
area, with 270,223 population (census, a 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aboi 
inal fries inland. : 5, R eat i 
ports are mainly timber, sago, ri sum, ; 
the tropical products. j . gee ej 

The British governor of North Borneo, Bru 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of Brit 
ate has b i 

runei has been since 1888 a protected sultan 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, bet Nf 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its areal 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (censussi 
1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans, _ 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, the land of the wi 
Rajah, is along the northwest coast of Borneo, || 
tween the mountains and the China Sea. Its ¢c 
line is 400 miles long and its area 50,000 saul 
miles. Its population is estimated at 490,585. ‘4 
capital is Kuching. The chief exports are sa 
pepper, gold, plantation rubber, petroleum, - 1 

By a count of 18 to 16 the Negri Parliar 
voted (1946) to become a Crown Colony to awe 
itself of Great Britain’s help in the vast prob! 
of reconstruction as a result of the Japane 
vasion and occupation of the country. 
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ther Asiatic Possessions 


@ peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
ern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 square 
of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 

Jes including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
lony. The population, including Perim (5 square 
les), an island in the Red Sea, (1931), was 
338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
mmercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 
gees is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

en a free port, an important coali - 
m, #nd has an excellent harbor. sad gn 
Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
itish protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
ote in livestock husbandry. 

ylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an islan 
eras. S32 que tip o spe in the Indian Ocean 
! ; square miles of area and i 
931) of 5,312,548. ee 
A new Constitution for Ceylon was announced 
‘London (May 17, 1946) by Colonial Secretary 
eorge H. Hall. Ar order-in-council embodying the 
w Constitution was made by King George (May 
). A government on the British model has been 
up with a parliament consisting of a Senate and 
House of Representatives and with a Governor 
enting the King. There is a Cabinet of 

isters responsible to Parliament. 

a and rubber are the chief products. 

the Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
iles, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
edans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 
products. 
ritish Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
es from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
rritory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 

colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
tated (1940) was 1,071,893, non-Chinese number- 
24,125. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
oximately 750,000. 
Honk Kong is a British station of strategic 

©. commercially as well as naval. 
is the gateway between the east and the west. 
id one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
orld: Japan occupied Hong Kong (Dec. 25, 1941). 
was restored to the British (1945). 
rus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
ean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
idles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
is area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated, 
43) of 393,249. It has been administered by 
jgland since 1878, under an agreement with 
arkey; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). 
he legislative council was suspended (1931) and 

sla ope powers conferred on the Governor-in- 


cil. 

‘Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 

ins, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 

cohammedans. More than half are illiterate. 

ish customs and laws prevail. 

he island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
es, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 

ty per cent of the land is cultivated. 

icosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
Larnaca and Famagusta. 

The budget (1945) estimated revenues of £2,833,- 

‘and expenditures of £3,394,075. fi 


~ Union of South Africa 


@apital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles— 
pulation (estimated 1945) 11,248,000. 
he Union of South 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
eens the former Colonies of: the 
Natal, the Transyaal and the 
2 The former German territory 
outh West Africa is administered by the Union 
the League of Nations. 
he legislative power of the Union is vested in 
“Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
g, the Senate ‘oes the House of Assembly. 
ig an elected/ Provincial Council in each of 
- four Provinces. The Prime Minister is Gen. 
‘Christian Smuts (re-elected 1943). 
ime Minister Smuts 
; t,. 1943) fought chiefly on 
on returned a ag majority of 610,000 
s to 310,000. The United Party 


Reunited 
2 “43 seats, In 
vious Parliament the pro-war parties had 


‘advanced in 
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of the four provinces comprisin) 7 
South Africa follow: sh Bone One Se 


Province Pop. Sq. Mi. Cc i 
Transvaal .....3,535,100 110,450 Pretoria = 
.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,169 Cape Town 

Bloemfontein 


range Fr.State 790,800 49,647 

atal .. 2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzburg 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union's Legislature meets in Cape Town. 


South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
providing work for 361,459 persons, ,or 81.89% Oi 
the employed population. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for six years, 
was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936),; 11,378,000; (1937). 
14,002,000; (1938), 12,161,392; | (1939), 12,821,507; 
(1940). 14,046,502. 

Production of diamonds, by carats, for six years, 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623.923; (1937), 1,030,434; 
(1938), 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828; (1940), 543,463. 

The defense system makes every European citi- 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle for 
those between 21 and 25 years. ) 

The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mine- 
sweepers and patrol craft.and some of which have 
served with the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
personnel numbers 6,000. 5 

The Air Force maintains contact with the Royal » 
Air Force. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. -Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 
handied on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are 


also grown. 

There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges, with an average en- 
roliment exceeding 9,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pound 
with an average value of $4.00. The budget (94h 
1946) estimated revenues of £118,277,000, and ordi- 
nary expenditures of £123,881,680. . 

South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 


the armed forces of the Union in the World War 
(July 9, 1915). It is now administered b ane 
a- 


Union under a Mandate from the League 0 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). ‘ 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and the 
native population (1936) is 316,765, with 30,677 


Europeans. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
jland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (estimated 1944) of 3,940,469, 

rgely native. 

Ke the northeast, stretching across the Equator, | 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of. American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. aM 

Tine Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Government revenue (1943) was 
£6,801,860, expenditures £6,782, 466. 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north, Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 
Uganda has an estimated elephant population. ot 


Tp akon is 93,381 square miles, including, 13,680 
square miles of water. The population is estimate: 
at 3,930,724, largely native. Whe country is we 


clvilizabrmerly German Hast Africa 

ika was forme erman . 

Orato taker by the British (1918), the Urundi 

‘and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
“Kionga Triangle’? to Mozambique {Portuguese 
Fast Africa). It reaches from the ‘coast to Lake 
( 


_ Settlers. 


. eal | 
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nd from Lake Nyanza to Victoria Nigeria has an area of 372,764 Square miles 3 
ee Fis caeainistaved under a mandate from |a population (1943) of 21,329,328. q 
the League of Nations, by a Governor. B 


The area is 360,000 ae miles, and population 
estimated 1944) 5,499,739. < 
: The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters. 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game. 

The budget (1944) estimated revenues at £3,553,- 
000 and expenditures at £3,906,255. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
with a population (1940) of 1,684,194. Tea and 
tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Afriea on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population is es- 
timated (1941) was 1,453,000 and includes 62,330 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, especially adapted to European 
Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. The rim is almost a straight line, 
one mile long. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 343 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel and perpendicular walls. At one 
end of the chasm is another almost perpendicular 
wall about 343 feet high. At the other end of the 
chasm the water runs out and forms at the bottom 
a whirlpool or ‘“‘boiling pot’’ before continuing as 
the Zambesi River. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 
1923 when the country was annexed to the British 
Dominions. A new form of Government was estab- 
lished with a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council and a Legislature. The Legislative Assem- 
bly consists of 30 members and sessions must be 
held at, least once a year. / 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 1924 
when the office of Governor was established with 
an Executive Council and provision made for the 
establishment of a Legislative Council. 

Its area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
Plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1934) at 1,385,106. 

The country is rich.in minerals, particularly 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 
ganese. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
Sidep te Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
erritory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
South Africa, White people are not permitted to 
own land. 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 


_ have gained momentum. and the livestock already 


totals more than 600,000 head. 

Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and a pop- 
wation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
‘sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 
The country is undeveloped. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Railroad development has 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, cocoa, hides and skins 


Nigeria is a Protectorate ‘with a Governor. 


pence 


ritish Cameroons, 34,081 square miles any 
637 population, lies between British Nigeria 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is pas 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eas 
and larger part of which went to France after 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and Due 
ress is rapid toward building up valuable ag 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, Dei’ 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. :j% 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the 
ministrator is the.Governor of Nigeria. 

Gambia is a British Protectorate in wes 
Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary ati 
mouth of the Gambia River which flows thre 
the French colony, Senegal. The British pra 
torate consists of a six-mile wide strip of ter 
on each side of the river, and extends northeast 
200 miles from the coast. The river is navig 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable 
tance at all seasons. The colony and protectos 
have a total area of 4,068 square miles and a po 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Max 
Island is the capital. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa 
180 miles. between French Guinea and Liberia 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seapon 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a n 
coaling station. The colony has been in Bri 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms : 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which exta 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the cob 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the pa 
lation (1931) was 1,672,000. 

The principal products are ginger, palm ker 
gold and diamonds. ni 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guineas 
334 miles. Its area is 91,843 square miles; 
population (1942) was 3,962,692. The French I¥ 
Coast is on the west and on the east is Togole 
formerly a German colony, and now divided 
mandate of the League of Nations between Gi 
Britain and France. The French portion, al 
21,100 square miles, is attached for administra 
purposes to Dahomey in the east, and the Brit. 
13,041 square miles to the Gold Coast. Accrs 
the capital. : =| 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, | 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Te 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries hi 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultm 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 4 
chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 

Togoland, area 13,041 square miles, populati 
(1940) 391,473, is-under British Mandate admin 
bey by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to | 
east. 4 


Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square mil 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,J| 
population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1! 
aor Heligoland in the North Sea with Germall 
or it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa 2 
Harub, but is administered by a British reside 
The island of Pemba, 30 miles to the northe# 
area 380 square miles, is included in the gove 
ment. The population of the Protectorate is es 
mated at 250,000 (Zanzibar, 150,000, Pemba, 10) 
000). The people are mostly Mohamme : 

The chief industry is the production of ciow 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding || 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated. tif 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,75! 
000 trees devoted to that product..Cocoanuts a! 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fill 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the prineili 
manufactures. ee 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
miles east from Madagascar, has 716 square miu 
and an estimated population (1942) of 408,392. P 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. ; 

Chief exports are sugar, copra, poonac 
fiber and rum, Trade is principally with 


+ 8 
Gri 


Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union 
Bangs Africa, France, Madagascar Ea Re D 
iS 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies inel 
101 islands of 156 square miles, and a populai 
(estimated, 1943) of 36,621, lying in the Ind 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are. t 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patcho 
were bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phe 

. Ax 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 sau 
miles, and 345,000 population, mostly Mohamm 
dans, is in Northeast Africa, on the G 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west a 
Italian Somaliland on the east. The chief to 
is Berbera. and the products skins, resin, gu| 


cattle and sheep. ; : 
St, Helena, the island made famous by the e 


of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off t 


= Reet. 
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414 factories producing goods of a total value of 


£352,002,056. 
Education is free and compulsory. There are 


dustries. an important naval coaling sta- | six universiti i i 
F - es pilus two U x 
a atria voleanic and small, has great | England University Soliere, andy Cannan , ont 
a versity College. Church of England claims 44.4% 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 squ 
iles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Seley 
noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 


9. 
Tristan da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
anic origin, 12 square miles in area, half way 
stween the Cape and South America, difficult 
ir boats to reach because of its rugged shores 
one of the loneliest places on the globe 
ut 225 »nersons, descendants of shipwrecked 
ors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
elihood there. The island produces apples and 
peaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 
uere are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chiei 


Australia 


Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
-Population (estimated 1945) %,364,841. 


Australia. itself a continent, is situated between 
D° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39° 
puth latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
1 the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
fest, and: the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
ith their areas of populations (estimated 1945) 


of the population, the remainder being distributed 
as folows—Roman Catholic, 22.3%; P. 
Dae: sud Methodist eh ee ee 

Military training for all males between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 1929) 
but from Nov. 1, 1929, enlistment on a voluntary 
basis was adopted. Compulsory training, how- 
eyer, was again introduced (1940). 

The strength of the armed forces (1943) exceeded 
800,000 of whom more than 70 per cent had volun- 
teered for overseas duty. Within a year (1944) 
eniistments had jumped to 425,000 in the Australian 
Imperial Force and the Citizen Military Forces 
showed an enlistment of 270,000. The shortage of 
labor caused a reallocation of manpower and in 
aaa a men were released from the armed 
_ The Australian Navy was established (1911) and 
it has been the policy to maintain a force 
adequate in the Empire Naval Defense. The present 
personnel is almost entirely Australian recruited 
and trained. The fieet (1946) included three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, two sloops, 52 mine- 
Sweepers, 12 frigates, a depot ship and 40 minor 
vessels. A repair base and store depot, with a 
graving dock large enough to accommodate battle- 
ships, was opened in Sydney (1945) and there is 


Ke: Area sq. mi. Population | an additional cruiser dock available at Brisbane, 
few South Wales............- 309,433 2,893,658 | The Royal Air Force at the close of hostilities 
LAE. Sock ws Canvvenceers 87,884 2,010,927 | in World War II consisted of 51 squadrons and 
Co ee ee 670,500 1,075,787 | ancillary units. There were also two permanent 
bh Australia... .......-+.% 380,070 627.490 | squadrons i5 Empire Air Training Scheme squad- 
estern Australia......-...-- .975,920 489.691 | rons serving at overseas as well as in RAF units. 
2 ee 26,215 247,379 _ The strength of the RAAF was 171,000, including 
forthern Territory...........- 523,620 5,220 |"“members of the WAAAF. 
tralian Capital Territory. . 939 14,691 The monetary-unit is the Australian pound with 
‘otal June 30, 1943..........---.---+eeeee 7,364,841 | an average value og $3.21. The budget (1944-1945) 


reported revenue of .£376,854,101; expenditures 
£642, 844,634. : 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem- 
ployed. victims of tuberculosis and in some cases © 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A Maternity Act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security measures include Child Endowment 
Scheme providing five shillings a week for every 
child under 16 years of age in excess of one in 
each family. 

The Acting Australian Government Trade Com- 
missioner in the United States is A. G. Hard, 
630 Fifth Ave.. New York City. An Australian In- 
formation Bureau is maintained at 630 Fifth Aye- 
nue, New York City. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
from Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 
square miles with an estimated native population 
of 338,822. a 

The European population (1940) was 1,822, The 
British Government annexed the territory (1884) 
and it was administered until 1906 by the Goyern- 
ment of Queensland. 

The chief exports are copra, gold, rubber and 
desiccalted coconut. \ 

Japanese forces invaded Papua (Dec., 1941) but 
were driven out a year later. : 

Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northeast auarter of the island was 
placed by the League of Nations after the .war 
under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and the 
former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 
miles. The principal islands in the group are Bou- 
ganville, area 3,880 square miles: Buka, 190 square 
miles, and smaller islands with an area of 30 
square miles. The total area of the mandated ter- 
ritory is about 93,000 square miles, with a native 
population . estimated” roughly at 668,871. The 
white population (June 30. 1940) was 4,399. The 
Japanese attacked New Guinea (1942) but it was 
recaptured two years later. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914). It 
f 13.5 square miles and a population 
of °&3. The soi! is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, was ‘mandated 
by the League of Nations 
Its area is about elgnt square miles; its popula- 
tion is 3,460. it has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore 
under tbe. authority of the Commonwealth of 
Australia (May, 1934). : 

Austrafian Antarctic ‘Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia 


(1933). 


‘The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney: 
Hetoria, Melbourne: Queensland, Brisbane: South 
stralia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
as nia, Hobart. 

In eastern Australia the height of the moun- 


ins 

000 feet. The highest point is Mt. Kosciusko. 
328 feet high. The central portion extends west- 
‘ard in rolling plains until the higher eleva- 
ions are reached on the west coast. The climate 
_ temperate in the south and tropical in the 


Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
auna. The'koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
= seen in parks near the cities and in the ‘‘bush.”’ 
fe is a soft bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in 
neth when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 

g enough moisture from the young eucalyptus 


latypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
which is equally at home in the water 
‘ and, is one of only two creatures known 
science which lay eggs and nourish their 
ung with milk. The other is the Australian 


re many other strange creatures—the 
mibat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
and the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo and the 


a . Birds of brilliant plumage are 
amerous. Parrots, red, green and yellow, fiy 


lelievable sizi 

In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
vecimens of the aboriginal tribes. Thev are 
most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
and killing kangaroos and other game 
t in the far region of the 
, the aborigines are quite 


f Representatives. 
Phe Governor-General is the Duke of Gloucester 
her of King George VI. The -British High 
ssioner is Edward J. Williams. The Prime 


js also Treasurer. In the general elections 

6) Labor was returned to power. 

Australia is the greatest wool-producing country} 

In the world. Important crops are wheat, oats 
rley, et Ate potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets 

apes and fruits. | - i 

he country yields gold, silver, lead, copper, 
ore, tin and coal. There were (1942-1943) 26,- 


isda 
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: New Zealand 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 113,315 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1942) 1,631,414. 


The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
y ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
f lie between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
RR Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 
New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,092 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
A separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. 
} Additional islands within the geographical 
A } boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 

Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 

tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 

of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 

Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 

the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 

that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 

square miles. 

The territory: of Western Samoa, including 
chiefly the large islands of Savaii (703 square 
miles) and Upole (430 square miles) is admin- 
istered’ by New Zealand under mandate of the 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 
Mandate for the administration of the very valu- 
able phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ferred to New Zealand (1926). 

New Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abel 
Janszoon Tasman. a Dutch navigator, and its 
coasts were explored by Capt. James Cook (1769- 
1770). British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
with organized settlement commencing in the 
same year. Representative institutions were 
granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 
Dominion.. The capital is Wellington. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They numbered 90,980 (Marh 31, 1940). 
~-New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous. rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has the second lowest death date, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 

~ healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
the northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
resulted in several world records. 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
side; on the western side the towering mountain 
avs crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
and snow-fields being easily accessible from the 
densely forested foothills. | 

New Zealand enjoys Dominion status within the 
British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the King of. Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
co) ting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Bernard C. Freyberg (appointed Sept. 
©, 1945). Membership of the Législative Council is 
achieved by nomination for a seven-year term, and 
of the House of Representatives by election on a 
universal franchise for a_three-year term. The 
Prime Minister is Peter Fraser. - 

In the Parliamentary elections (Sept. 25, 1943) 
the Labor party won 43 seats, the Nationalists 35, 

. and Independents two. 
, New Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
f for decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
* of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
4 _ large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
Ny ucts, butter and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the country 

is suitable for farming. 

Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted 
me . to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 

in the general reserve. The air force continued 
; on the voluntary basis. 


it 
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British Oceania | 
A general social insurance law, modifying @ 
extending the former pension laws, became eff 7 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannug 

tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widow 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances. sicknag 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, aig. 
a national health service. All persons 16 yearsagy) 
age and more are required to be registered and ip) 
t 


a 


pay the registration fee and_a charge on salari 
wages and other income. The Government ai 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to * 
general operating fund. A national free medicx 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). f 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pous™ 
with an average value of $3.25. Governmag: 
revenues (1944) are estimated at £48,828,274 alg, 
expenditures £46,595,694. j 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, wh> 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and W 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). ' 
territory was assigned as a mandate from 1 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an amg 
of about 703 square miles. _Upolu has an ares 1@ 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainoz 
fertile and well watered. The population (199% 
of the two aggregated 62,391. The chief expo 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly ps 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zeala: 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets 
four square miles, and population (1942), 1,364. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, ¥ 
an area of 7,083 square miles, and a populatii 
(1944) of 240,641 (4,287 Europeans). They & 
situated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east 
northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching g 
titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. TY 
southern islands contain dense forests with ma 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile a2 
well watered. The climate is for the tropics con 
paratively cool; the temperature seldom si: 
above 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall 
abundant. tt 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. 
capital is Suva. si 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice 
tobacco are the principal products. ‘ 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands; form a 
tectorate, with an area of 269 square miles, andg 
population (1943) 40,097. The native Queen 
Salote Tubou, who succeeded her father George | 
(April 12, 1918). a 

The British Solomon Islands, a protectorati 
number 15 large islands and four groups of sme 
islands: with a total area of 12,400 square mili 
and a population (1931) of 94,105. The chill 
islands in the group aie Guadalcanal, Malaiti 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel, Chois 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, 
nongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and 
nell. Among the groups of islands are the : 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Ticopia and Mitre and ti 
Duff or Wilson. | 

Exports are chiefly copra and ivory nuts. —\| 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group 4 I 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protect 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Goverrt 
ments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the Gilbew 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Oceais 


Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Great Bri 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Nov, 1919 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total are 
is 180 square miles and the population (193% 
32,838. Exports are chiefly of copra and phos 
phates. bai 
The Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japs 
nese (Dec. 1941) and later recovered. 4 
Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, equil 
distant from America and Australia. The Islan 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not int 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers ¢ 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence becam 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otah 
women. The population became too large for th 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and théi 
women, 192 in all, moved.(1856) to Norfolk Island 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popule 
tion increased (1879) to 90. a 
square miles and population (1941) 193. Pas ist 
rough 


missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands o 
Oeno (annexed 1902) are i 
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‘British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
pn the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
plected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1943) 364,694. 
Georgetown is the capital. 

There ate many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
witlt a drop of 2,000 it. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are. extensive depusits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese. mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
pereant export. besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, 

lata, charcoal and copra. 

A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
sea, was leased (1940) to the United States for a 
defense base. 

- The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 


whaling interests. 
There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 5,618 square miles; the population 


(estimated 1943) was 2,804. Wool is the chief 


export. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to re- 
nounce her claim of ownership. 

- South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 

000 square miles. The population (estimated 

3) consists of 360. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 

Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,690,410 square miles— 
Population (1941), 11,506,655. 

The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
jslands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
ike Alaskan border. Altogether, Canada has 24,500 

iles of coastline. The 4,000-mile boundary between 
ae and the United States has been unfortified 
or more than one hundred years. 
~The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains the West, then foothills and 
| ies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
im Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 

south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 

vel in the East; the mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
practically the same height as in the United States. 
"Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 

‘them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 

United States border. 

Great Bear Lake in tne Canadian Northwest 
Terrivory, is larger than Erie by 1,550 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 3,950 square miles. 
mil 


eat Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
<ore Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
niles larger than Lake Ontario. Eleven Cana 
P “are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
es wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 
The:once common misconception that Canada is 
fost. Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
te.of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
hat-of the northern States. The mean annual 
perature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg: 
40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
‘uch greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 


an independent and sovereign mem- 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Like 


Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., as 
the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 


pa a 
i "125: Progressive Conservatives, 

ave per eairh Federation, 28; : 
Independents, 7; Bloc Populaire Cana- 


fC 
1946, follows: 
67; Co- 
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dien, 2; Union des Electeurs, 1; 
SEE DE , 1; Labor Progressive, 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with 14 other organ- 
izations (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 
Canada regulations. 

The Governor General is Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis (born Dec. 10, 1891, He was 
a Seat (Aug. 1, 1945) and sworn in (April 12, 

The CLominion Cabinet, 
(Nov. 1, 1946) follows: 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council— 
W. L. Mackenzie King. Minister of Reconstruction 
—Clarence D. Howe. 

Minister of Finance—James L. Ilsley. 

Minister of Agriculture—James G. Gardiner. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce—James A. Mac- 
Kinnon. : 

Minister of National Defense for Air-Colin Gibson. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General—iouis 
L. St. Laurent. 

Minister of Labour—Humphrey Mitchell. 

Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier. 

Postmaster General—Ernest Bertrand. i 

Minister of National Health and Welfare— 
Brooke Claxton. 

Minister of Mines and Resources—James A. 
Glenn. 

Solicitor General—Joseph Jean. 

Minister of Transport—Lionel Chevrier. 

Secretary of State of Canada—Paul J. Martin. 

_ Minister of National Defense and Minister of 
preg Defense for Naval Services—Douglas C. 

ott. 

Minister of National Revenue and Minister of 
National War Services—James J. McCann. 

Minister of Fisheries—Hadley F. G. Bridges. 

Minister without Portfolio — Wishart McL. 
Robertson. 

The British -High Commissioner to Canada is 
Malcom MacDonald. 

Canada is largely agricultural, although manu- 
facturing industries now dominate the economic 
life of the nation. The principal crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, to- 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products are 
enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing is 
a huge commerciai enterprise, and fresh and canned 
Varieties are an important export. The chief kinds 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, her A 
halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickerel, 
trout and pilchards. Furs are a prolific source 
of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, Tac- 
coon, marten, fisher and nutria are raised com- 
mercially on large farms. Hydroelectric power is 
extensive. 

The country 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 
jleum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of asbestos. 

The most important manufactures and their 
gross value (1944) were: 
Tron and its products. 
Vegetable products ... 
Non-Ferrous metals ... 
Wood and paper ... 


in order of precedence 


per 7 


Textiles and textile products ,771,688 
Chemicals and allied product 133,569,232 
Non-metallic minerals 416,268,879 
Miscellaneous industries 152,484,005 


navigable to ocean= 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 


and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the con~ 


tically all other important lines in the Dominion. 

Canada. ( 
Government systems and 1,514,567 in_ private com- 
panies, a total of 1,751,¢23, being 14.6 to every 
100 persons and approximately 3.31 per cent 0 


of travel from Halifax to Vancouver without pass- 
ing through the United States on a road that has 


excess of four degrees 
Civil aviation continued 


revenue passenger traffic 
to 522,993 or by 35.3 per cent. Revenue miles own 


45) were 17,949,012. The revenue freight carried 
Sereaang from 10,812,867 pounds to 12,875,136 or 
(1944) to 6,713,894 (1945). 


by 
167 pounds 


is rich in minerals. particularly 


$2,540,992,974 - 


19 per cent. Mail carried declined from 6,716,- 
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The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. 
As from Sept. 16,1939, to July 6, 1946, buying and 
selling rates for the U. S. dollar, as set by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, 
respectively. Subsequently, the corresponding rates 
haye been $1.000-$1.005. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
shares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
by corporations controlled by such persons. The 
Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
owned institution, the capital being reduced to 
$5,000,000. 

’ The statement of Aug. 31, 1946 showed assets and 
liabilities of $1,834,344,212. d 

Canada—with its. great stretches of virgin 
timberland, its rolling hills and skyscraping 
mountains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
its odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
has become the vacationland of thousands of 
American tourists. It is reached by many highways. 

Ontarjo’s attractions include_its great variety of 
developed summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
hunting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
rivers. Quebec has its old-world atmosphere, its 
historical traditions and its diversified scenery. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
ing and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
In the Ray of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
shares with Quebec's famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
tourist finds the warmest sea water north of 


_ New York. 


Western Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
have the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
canoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
The Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
The Northwest Territories have become popular 
among Americans. ‘ 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
29,704 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 


/ scenic regions and commemorate persons and | 
' events of especial 
‘history. ‘They may be divided into three groups: 


importance in .the nation’s 


the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wild 
animal parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
pare a on the northern coast of Prince Edward 

sland. 

The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Lofigfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 


Acadian pioneers. 


Automobiles and other vehicles entering Canada 
for’touring and other purposes are shown in the 
following table: 1944 


1945 
Maritimes. ./.) 0... 310,858 458,960 631,584 
GUGHEG Sie. 124,495 174,503 270, 
Ontario So eRe 1,246,300 1,693,995 2,621,877 
Manitoba ......... 27,135 34,09 48,590 
Saskatchewan ... 13,623 16,160 21,581 
Alperta, 0 is .d... 9,261 13,135 9,885 
British Columbia .. 66,271 82,477 148,608 
POUUNNOIEG gis sts seis s os’ 5 30 
Pitalerceris. sa) 1,797,943 2,473,328 3,752,252 


Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
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forefathers. The Acadians, first white settle 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their ow 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact wi 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skille 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the fines 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scot 
settled in Cape Breton Island. Pictou and Anti® 
onish counties, and their descendants reserve th 
fit and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cheris' ; 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. : 
Ancient Quebec. only walled city in Nort# 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater cq 
hills, former, capital of the Dominion, is one «4 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), wit® | 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements@. 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects} 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: thi 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, twa: 
miies long; the three City Gates, part of the city” 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site od 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759) 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaleeyy 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plainsg® 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk overme 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; tha 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue d 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash betwee 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. sl 
Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne qd 
Beaupre, founded (1650) py storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miraclez 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne ij 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. f 
The census (1941) gave the religious populations 


as follows: 
Roman: '‘Catholics.\.3): J9tle Ge oep Gv ce +. . 4,800 
Mnited (CHURCH vids... 35 was Aan oeceadeaee ce 
Anglicans. ........ Kees 

Presbyterians 
Baptists .... 
Lutherans ..... 
Greek Catholics 
Jews 25 be. esa 
Greek Orthodox...... 


= 
F aasateteisie «fe 11,506,655 
The population of the chief Canadian cities, 1941 
census, follows: E 


otal (i. (ae satire. enemies 


Montreal ........ 903,007 | Calgary ......... 88,904! 
Toronta 6.0.27) 667,457 | London .......... 18,2644 
Vancouver, ...... 275,353 MPA cai, peice 70,488) 
Winnipeg ........ 221,960 | veruun ......... 67,3499 
Hamilton ......:. 166,337) Regina: «... das. 50 8,2 
ObvEAWH a. 2g eee 154,951 | Saint John ...... 51,741 
Quehte’ oo. soa 150;757 | Victoria“)... 5235 i 
Windsor .........105,311 | Saskatoon .......% 43,0277 
Edmonton . 93,817 | Three Rivers .... 42,0077 


The population of Greater Montreal was 1,139,«! 
921; Greater Toronto, 900,491; Greater Vancouver 
351,491, and Greater Winnipeg, 290,540, all based 
on_the 1941 census. 4 

The total urban population of Canada, 
on the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compared wi 


ec was the leader in births with 102,262, 
with a rate of 29.2 for each 1,000 Seoviation ai 
marriages Quebec \also held the lead with 31,922, @ | 
ee ae ae | 

eaths, 181, a rate J 

cae eee Se SE ae a ee : 

© population (1941) there were 5,90 ; 
males and 5,606,119 females; population per. a0 sae 
mile 3.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, 
2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowed, 6.569 
were divorced, 36,201 were separated and 668 were 
not given. Of the females, 2,907,741 were single, | 
2,292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowed, 7.463 | 
were divorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were | 


haart * total 

e to population (1941) of 11,506.65: 
5,715,904 were’ of British f’ Fre 
origin, There remain 2307-113 ee 
ollowing main classes: German, 4 CRTs, 
ian, 305,929; Scandinavians. 2aarand: Nohecnns 
212,863; Hebrew, 170,241; Polish, ie 485. Indi 
and Eskimo, 125,521; Italian, 112,625; Russian, 
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urce; S. A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 
} enue mene nce eee given for 1911 to agree with boundary 


LAND. AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


A i / i 
* al erttiocics Capitals rea in Square Miles Population i 
Land j Water] Total 1921 1931 1941 | 
Prince Edward , Va 6) are 2,184 88,615 38 95 04 
mvova Scotia.............. 743 325 21,068 523,837 512,846 577.969 
ew Brunswick.,......... 27,473 512 27,98. 387.876 408,21 457,401 
le Ae ee 3,860} 71 594,860 2.360.510) 2,874,662! 3,331,882 
ntario tie bie eh note 363,282] 49 412,582 2,933,662) 3,431,683] 3, A 
ol) ee ee Sa 219, 26,789 246,512 610,118 139 R 
eetchewan Sey Fy Aare ae errs aepaee 7o7 ee Sanaa 895,992 
British Columbia......... 359'279| 6.976] 366,255 524,582| 694,263 B17 Ber 
ukon Territory.......-.. ; 205,346 1,730} 207,076 4,157 4,230 7 
Northwest Territories - | 1,253,438 51,465) 1,304.903 8,143) 9,316 12,028 


ne) asa eae 3,462,10/228,307/3,690,410| _8,787.464/10,376,786| 11,506,655 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


From From From From From From 
_. Year United | United | Other | Total Year United | United | Other | Total 
‘ (Fiscal) Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal |Kingdm! States | Count. 
41,768 27.5841 24,280! 36,359 88,223 
25,853 7,088 14,29 4,367 25, 
51,143 3,097) 13,196 3,489 19,782 
185 2,260 7,7: 3,903 13,903 
1.955 2,198 5,960 3,978 12,13 
40,728 2,049 5,121 3,933 11,103 
38,31 2,264 5,113 4,646 12,623. 
21,670 2,972 5,643 7,030 15,645 
16 3,373 5,663 ,092| 17,128 
17,211 3,566 5,748 6,891 205 
15,818 3,104 7,443 949 11,496 
18,778 2,182 6,311 372 8,865 
21,025 2,418 4,827 200 7,445 
25.007 4,278 4,441 321 9,040 
30,560 9,943 4,624 739\ 15,306 
30,727 20,162 7,454) 3,465 31,081 
The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31. : 
. CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 
War Tax Kevenue Public int, 
———— Works| Do- Rec’d 
Income | Sales, | Other! Post and |minion|] from Total 
ie etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals} Lands | Invest. | Rec’pts 


{$1,000} $1,000 $1,000] $1,000 $1,000] $1.000 $1,000] $1,000) $1,000 
' 98,097 3'627| 127,355] 42,924! 30,335) 1,416 2,804 8,535| 380,746 
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60,749 |2,300,097 


‘ "922! 66,056 ; 
366,790] 115,091) 151 oot a 5es, 192 


496,.910| 457,116] 128,877) 186,726! 68,613 
fote—The total includes other unenumerated items. ’ 
dEvcess profits tax ($426,696,000), shown under ‘‘other taxes.’’ 

_ Not shown separately since 1942. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 


; Life—in Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year 
; t Risk at Ene Ol ae 


Ae Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1926 4.610 180-334 .. «| 6,403,037,477||1926.....- 8,287,732,966||1936..... .| 9,248,273,260 
| 1927... ..|5.044,408,834 **} 6,541.625,046]|1927...... 8°761'579,512||1937.... +. 9:773,324,476 
1928. 2. .|5,607,645,623 6'630,183,594||1928......|6,020,513,839||1938...... 0,953,905,417 
2 3211]6,157,262,20 *| 6,776,262,587]|1929. . 9/431, 169.592||1939 ...... 10,200,346,551 
"16'492,283,194 ||1940..... 6.975,322,460||1930 .. 9/672,996,973||1940..... 10,737,568, 226 
6.622.267.793 ,348,550, 1OSA Tt aha 544.641.293||1941 ..... 11,336,819,286 
6,471 .608,546 ||1942..... 875,755,305||1932....... 9,301,747.991 || Lo "565,212,694 
BET ee ee Wee Hoe O96| 1984 2c, 900 oF 30 ee 7 [La 174,130,680 

"220,725. “+711 9'130.496,096||1934....... "304,840.67(.||1944.....|14,174,130, 
ante ti is 8°782.698.099111945.. . . .'15,039,214,791 


is 4,598; Czechoslovakian, 42,912; The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific 
é er cess ptt 37,715; Chinese, 34,627; | Railway (1944) was 17,028. The other principal 
eae vor the teat eleven | ere Beta Pe included in the Canadian 
ures 01 enditure for the last eleven cy of nation: j 
ee oe ‘of constructing ene ee, , Se TiN: (Page which has’a trackage 
era the Canadian Nation ©. , miles. 
ees lines, exclusive of jnadian, National Rail- The amount of gold produced in Canada ce) 
y, for operating expenses, interest: charges and from ail primary sources totaling hel, ine 
oglsed by Deminion Government 505 | QUbiTfor valued ai fiaazsn.oes INS). Varia 
der expenditures for Government Owned | <1) nada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 


\ ~ 


Paid Up 
Capital 


Dollars 
145,500,000 
14 i) 


1533 : st 
ae 500,000 148,458, 131,472, 4'592'336.705 
145,500, 000 ; "971,693,095 5, 422'302/978 
145,500,0 6,743,217,134 | 6,720,867,67 159,997,976 3,468, 
145,500, good 7'269.819.176d _7.253,263,830d & "607,386,735035,537,1 


(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes liabilities to shareholders, 
© Figures are as March 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30 


Z x CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
TY 
% . Pen- ; 

Interest iste Age sions, War and 
Pen- Nat’! War, Post ovate ty Capital | Special 
sions Defense sagt rat Office | Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd- 

iture iture 


$1.000 | $1,000 
372,539} 6,54 


, 


JP 09 09 69 CRD ORI AD 


, . 5 l 
409,135 | 33,715! 2 57,730 | 1,061.902 ‘ 4'020,308 f 5,136,223 


Yote—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force faces a 
ivil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The tot 
ncludes other unenumerated items. : 

- 1Imcludes pensions to blind persons. | 
_  _2Since Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration, has be 
. Mae urged under the War eereneletion: classified as Special Expenditures. = ‘| 
cluded in grand tot 
ily allowances (i723, 632,000) included in the grand total. ; Pil 


y 
ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION ‘| 


Per Year ore 
Capita Endin ca 
Net Debt |Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt Tes tic 


2 
Dollars Dollars aes 
458,588,937 | 3,083,95z.202 
438,570,044 | 3 tel peers 
558,058.279 a 3 
734, Wit a 
67.63 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source; Dun and Bradstreet, incorporated 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Cc < q 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service Dy Be ee ; 
Lia- Lia- Lia- | | Lia- Lia- ae 
No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. |bilities| No. bilities No. bitities No. pliitie 


61 
28 500 32 


12) 242/33 


1 ait a. stil 200% 
-1None reported. ; ’ 
peas Government through the Royal Cana- that i rmy 
cou tes int in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- tained AS pe BENS ich, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE Fores. ee ae beat e 
_. Army—The Canadian Army comprises: 


(a) The Active Force, consisting essentially of portion of tae Asia Hh 
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Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
Dollars Dollars 

5 | 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 
57,364,025 | 270,278,276 | 233,133,108 
8,036,505 | 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 
69,141,100 | 310,107,155 | 263,942,899 
75,846,566 | 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 


20,497,616 


56,835 | 3.072.460'924! | 22'038,709 | 82,220,374 | 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 
a 56.7 3,094,704.775 | 20,911.196 76.175.305 | 336.833.400 | 295,705,638 
ene wares 56,601 3,095,939,283 | 20,482,296 84,631,122 | 367,179,095 | 304,373,285. 
nk a 56,533 | 3,159,573,547 | 21,969,871 | 97.947,541 | 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 
mo. 56,701 3,167,173,107 | 29,779,241 116,808,091 | 538,291,947 | 403,733,542 
mee: .| 56,584 3,228,577.090 | 47,596,602 134,674,537 | 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 . 
baa | 56,82 2,990,274,391 | 57,175,840 | 153,314,264 | 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 
ASE Tee 88: 3,030,024,198 | 60,335,950 | 155,326,332 | 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 — 
- tRevised i 
U. §.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
: i Exports to U. S. Imports 
Calendar from & 
year Canadian Foreign Total U.S. 
Se at re 441,002,198 9,854,766 450,856,964 578,575,073 
US eee oe 457,877,594 12,686.575 470,564,169 668,747,247 
466,887,149 16,963,393 483,850,542 706,683,861 
481,531,086 21,158,661 502,689,747 825,651,549 
492,685,606 22,652,175 515,337,781 893,585,482 
373,424,236 16,487,858 389,912,094 653,676,496 
240,196,849 9,603,772 249,800,621 393,775,289 
158,705,050 6,316,726 165,021,776 263,549,346 
168,242,840 4,712,124 2,954,964 217,291,498 
218,597,071 5,426,186 224,023,257 293,779,813 
Pete. cae : x. 261,685,372 11,434,232 273,119,604 312,416,604 
Wane ; ae 333,916,949 10,869,594 344,786,543 369,141,513 
Bee oes ism < eee 360,012,143 12,208,624 372,220,767 490,504,978 
270,461,189 8,296,737 278,757,926 424,730,567 
ein 380,392,047 9,361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 
Re ts, oe tee 442,984,157 8,959,511 451,943,668 74 , 156 L 
599,713,463 9,976,894 609,690,357 1,004,498, 152 
885,523,203 11,097,787 896,620,990 1,304,679,665 
1,149,232,444 17,422,352 1,166,654,796 1,423,672,486 _— 
1,301,322,402 33,232,044 1,334,554,446 1,447,225,915 
1,196,976,716 30,462,437 1,227,439,163 1,202,417,634 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEAES 1920-44 
(Merchandise only) 


Exports 


Foreign 


Canadian 
Produce 


Produce 


Total Total 


. Dutiable Free 
Dollars Dollars Doll Dollars Dollars Dollars. 
561,061,127| 329,132,221 5 12,111,941/1,251,666,148 
2 eee .| 642,448,478 : 15,357,292|1,276,598,817 
23 pee | 696,253,024) 390,864 A 20,445,231/1,231,042,229 
~- ee ae 788.271,150 A ’ 56 

Sees re 849, 653| 449,878,039 1,298,992,692|1, 152,416,330 

361,249,346|1,008,479,479| 863,683,761 

oie: oes 211,918,873} 628 87 440 


ea aie & 288. 260| 164,188,997 
166,018,529 
17 396 


732,791,033 
715,018,745 
836,548,673 
884,751,584 
798,795,201 
Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) 


Merchandise imports from 
$ » United Kingdom 


93, ae he , 
. 97,878,232|1944...... 4||/1933...... 
113,416.984|1945...... sone 
ALGIB7O: 227) Mote tara oat el eo Ls 
Y k 9 * training in any an organized and an unorganized element. 
oe Vouk ee et fe Crereaney. the Its personnel are not obligated to Sees 
Resezve Force is placed on Active Service, annual training unless otherwise ordered by 
other than in aid of the civil power, the the Goyernor-in-Council. uaeeeata 
units and personnel so plaesd, speu Re aoe * The Reserve Militia, Tomurilitia Act. or’ y 
art 0: e Active | Sectio: i 2 i 
<< e athe eee votes js similar to that ;~ The Royal Military College and oat ae Pers 
portion of the Army. which was prexseuay gated nomial aparece oy also included as 
; ‘Non-] 4 elements 0 e } : 
a ha ag: : aoe Popmenent ie ie Additional to, but not an integral part of, the 
The Supplementary _ Reserve, consisting of | Canadian Army are: : 


ise 


nl 
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(a) Officially authorized Cadet Corps, 

(b) Officially authorized Rifle Associations, 

(c) Certain training centers as authorized from 

time to time. 

The Reserve Force is organized essentially as a 
formation of six Infantry Divisions and four 
Armoured Brigades together with selected Corps 
and Army Troops for an Army of two Corps. 

Command is exercised through five Commanders 
of areas respectively aesignated .Western, Prairie, 
Central, Quebec and Eastern Commanas, There are 
eleven military districts within the five commands. 

Royal Canadian Air Force—At the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939 the Royal Canadian Air 
Force (formed as Canadian Air Force, 1920; granted 
title Royal in 1923, and re-organized as Per- 
manent Force, April 1, 1924) had a total strength 
of 4,606 officers and airmen in the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces. During the war two new com- 
ponents, a Special Reserve and a Women's Divi- 
sion, were formed and the combined s.rengtn of 
th ‘RCAF rose to a maximum of over 215,000 of 
whom approximately 62,000 were serving overseas. 
Air Cadet Squadrons, University. Air Squadrons 
and an Air Defense Corps were also organized to 
assist in training and defense. 

At home the RCAF administered the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan under which 
more than 131,000 aircrew personnel were trained 
in the Dominion between April 29, 1940 and March 
31, 1945. Operational units based on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Coasts, in Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Alaska and the Aleutians took part in air defense 
and anti-submarine operations under the direction 
of Eastern and Western Air Commands. North- 
West Air Command (formed in June 1944) con- 
trolled the chain of airfields and aircraft control 
facilities know as the North-West Staging Route. 

Forty-eight RCAF squadrons participated in 
operations overseas—over the Atlantic, North-West 
Europe, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, the Indian 
Ocean and Burma. In addition to an RCAF Group 
in Bomber Command there were units in the-2nd 
Tactical Air Force, Fighter, Coastal and Transport 
Commands, the Desert Air Force, and South-East 
Asia Command. Personnel of the RCAF also served 
in large numbers with units of the Royal Air 
Force in every theatre of war. 

The post-war RCAF is to consist of three com- 
ponents, Regular, Auxiliary and Reserve, with a 
combined strength of 30,600 officers and airmen. 
Royal Canadian Air Cadet Squadrons (authorized 
by an amendment to the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Act which receive Royal assent on. July 26, 1946) 
will continue the work of the Air Cadet Corps, in 
giving mental, moral, and physical training to 
Canadian boys so as to develop in them principles 
of patriotism. and good citizenship. 

Naval Service—The Royal Canadian Navy was 
established in 1910. In the past it has comprised 
the Royal Canadian Navy (permanent force), the 
Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. The Royal 
Canadian Navy (Reserve) has now replaced the 
separate Reserve forces, 

In 1939 the Canadian Navy was composed of 13 
ships and some 1,800 personnel. During World 
War II the Service was greatly expanded, reaching 
@ peak of 370 ships and 550 patrol and auxiliary 
vessels, and over 95,000 personnel (including 6,000 


Newfoundland 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1943), 313,000. 


Newfoundland, at the eastern end. of. British 
America, is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 

Newfoundland is the oldest English colony, dis- 
covered by John Cabot (June 24, 1497). It was 
formally occupied (August, 1583) by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. and, by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 
acknowledged to be British. A governor was ap- 
pointed (1728). The French also had a station on 
the island and there were frequent disputes with 
the British over fishing rights. The dispute was 


The coast is rugged, especially on the southwest, 
where the coast range reaches an elevation of 
nearly 2,000 feet. 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree (ap- 
pointed Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
finanzial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about 300. 
000,000. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 


_ settled (1904). 


personnel of the Women’s: Royal Canadian Na 
Service). ‘ “er | 

Permanent Dockyards and Naval Depots are 
cated at Halifax and Esquimalt. Training sche 
are also provided on both Coasts. The Reserie 
will serve in Naval Divisions at the princis 
centres of population. a 

In the immedate future the strength of ~ 
Royal Canadian Navy is expected to be appro 
mately 10,000, and the Reserve will number abame 
18,000. The ships of the Fleet include a light 
carrier ““Warrior’’ (with associated air squadron 
two modern cruisers and about 12 Destroyers; ; 
addition, Frigates and Minesweepers are to be hj 
1 reser and a second light fleet carrier is to) 
added. 5 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a cc 
stabulary maintained by the Dominion Gover 
ment. It was organized (1873) and known, as t( 
North West Mounted Police. Its name was change 
(1904) to Royal North West Mounted Police 
(1920) to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It 
responsible throughout Canada for the enforce 
ment of laws against smuggling by land, sea a2 
air; it enforces provisions of the Excise Act, t 
Indian Act, the Ticket-of-Leave Act and ft 
Migratory Birds Convention act; is responsi®j 
for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drug 
assists the Mines, Resources and Fisheries 
numerous other Dominion Departments in exe¢i 
ing the provisions of their respective Acts and! 
some cases in administrative duties. It is respow 
sible for the protection of government buildimy 
and dockyards and is the sole police torce in Y 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. From: 
total of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 4,% 
by 1944 and has now a strength of approximate 
3,000. Its means of transport consist of 144 horss 
839 motor-vehicles, four aeroplanes, 302 sleigh dog 
and 16 trained police dogs (for tracking). It is 
forming its Marine Section which before the WY 
consisted of about 30 vessels of comparative 
small size. A small Aviation Section, is also bel 
established. Parliament authorized (1937) a “Rm 
serve’? which now numbers over 500 men. 

The term of engagement is five years for 
cruits, with re-enlistment for a period not 
ceeding five years. 

The Force is continually attempting to ke: 
abreast of the times and has recently added t# 
service of dietitians to its establishment. 

Family Allowances Act and Social Security—T® 
Family Allowances Act was passed (1944) to equai 
ize opportunity for the children of Canada. 
alllowances, ranging from $5 to $8 monthly, a 
paid to mothers who must use them exclusive 
for the care and education of their children. T 
allowances cease when a child reaches 16. 

A national system of unemployment insurans 
was estabilshed in 1940 with employers and em 
ployees contributing equal amounts and | 
Dominion government adding one-fifth of the tots: 
Employers’ and employees’. contributions up: 
Dec. 31, 1945, totaled $265,561,533 and the Dominiai 
added $53,112,307. From Jan. 27, 1942, to Dec, 33 
1945, benefits totaling $19,106,059 were paid o= 
to 217,487 persons. bs 

Id age pensions were established in 1927. TH 
maximum is $300 a year. Under-an amendme) 
passed in 1937, higher pensions are paid to blir 
persons over 40 years old, the amounts va: 3 
in the different Provinces. 


| 


were approved by the Newf aie, 
(Dec. 2.1933). oundland Parliame 


The British House of Commons later put in 


offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10=% 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, pe as to 7 ae 


The Parliament was suspended mer 
gency and full le ‘ aN aie 
vested in the Governor, acting on the advice d 


as to the possible form of future government 
submitted to the people at a matinnel naicreaaal 


missioner for Public Health and ‘Welfare, Vieel 


lirman (Nfld.); Hon. H. A. Winter, K.C., B.A., 
lissioner for Justice amd Defense and H.M. 
ney General (Nfld.); Hon. A. J. Walsh, K.C., 

B., Commissioner for Home Affairs “and Educa- 
(Nfld.); Hon. W. H. Flinn. C.M.G., O.B.E. 

nmissioner for Natural Resources (U.K.); 

Neill, C.M.G., 


po. J. S. Commissioner for 
ublic Utilities (U.K.); Hon. R. ‘L. M. James, 
ommiss. 


ioner for Finance (U.K.); 
afew, OnE. (U.K.); Secretary, W. J. 
The revenue (1945-46) was $33,427,693, expendi- 
ire $29,087,716. The public debt (as of March 31, 
1446) was $89,450,000. The principal imports are 
Bahr es. coal, hardware and provisions. The 
méipal exports are codfish, cod and seal oil, 
ip and paper, herring, seaiskins, tinned lobster, 
ad, Zinc and copper concentrates, iron and fluor- 
et Large beds of iron ore with total reserves 
three and half billion tons are worked on Bell 
sland in Convention Bay, and fiuorspar deposits 
{ St. Lawrence in Placentia Bay. Coal is tound 
2 Bay St. George on the West Coast. 
in the year (ending March 31, 1946) Newfound- 
ind imported goods to the value of $65,898,707 and 
kported goods to the value of $62,555,498; her 
jtal trade was $128,454,205. This trade was 
hiefly distributed as follows:—Imports from 
ae Kingdom $2,604,238, from United States 
,602,611, from Canada $41,376,293 and exports 
9 the United Kingdom were valued at $14,184,281, 
D the United States were valued at $19,068,438 
ig cere ahaa 
| e tot. value of all crops harvested (1945 
fas $8,000,000 (estimated). There were in mene 
oundland (1945) 17,500 horses, 26,000 cattle, 95,000 
heep, 13,000 swine, 16,000 goats and 450,000 poul- 
+ The estimated value of agricultural products 
cluding livestock) for 1945 was $14,000,000. 
ishery products exported in the year (ending 
: 31, 1944) were valued at $18,486,266; for 
5 at $21,869,343. Standard newsprint (251,536 
ons) was exported for the year (ending March 
1944) valued at $11,780,000; for 1945 (245,311 
) valued at $12,642,913. Diamond drilling at 
Verte is in gold bearing ore of commercial 
de. Iron ore exported (1944) was 791,688 long 
ns valued at $2,019,695, and (1945) 988,834 long 
valued at $2,521,527. Lead, zinc, and copper 
oncentrates mined and milled (1944) were 150,157 
hort tons valued at $3,976,000 and (1945) 150,972 
ort tons yalued at $4,505.570. Fluorspar mined 
‘9 was 47,801 tons valued at $1,100,000 and 
1945) 45,242 tons valued at $1,134,215. A promising 
Hi perery of asbestos has been made at Bay St. 
eorge. 
ere were 514 Post Offices in Newfoundland 
1945) of which 171 were telegraph, comprising 68 
adline offices, 92 wireless offices and 13 com- 
hed landline and wireless offices. There were 
Iso 55 Labrador offices. Telegraph line open 
945) was 3,254 miles and 1,305 miles of telephone 


6. 
At the headquarters of the Grand River an 


arried out on an area 


its fisheries. 

resort of coun 
4,00 
Lab 


a po} 
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Grand Falls, within a distance of five miles, drops 
200 feet in a series\of rapids and then, with a 
coar, audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge 
of 302 feet. into Bodwoin Canyon. 

The American dollar is equal to the Newfound- 
land dollar and the exchange rate with Great 
Britain (1944-1945) $4.43 to $4.47 to the £1. 


British West Indies and 


Other Possessions 
JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,450 souare miles and population (estimated, 
1943) 1,237,603, (about 15,000 whites), Attached to 
Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (population, 5,300; area, 226 
square miles), and Cayman Island (population. 
6,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital is 
Kingston. The Governor 
(appointed July 6, 1943). 

The climate, ranging from 
to 40 degrees in the mountains has attractions for 


winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of © 


the peace-time tourists are American. The island 
figures largely in the history of the Buccaneers of 
the West Indies before and during the time of Sir 
Henry Morgan, once its Govérnor. The old haunt of 
the pirate, Port Royal, 
harbor, was destroyed and sunk (1692) under the 
sea by an earthauake. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, logwood, 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, orange and cigars. 

A site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to the 
United States for a naval base. 

Estimated revenue 
expenditures £6,319,116. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 


is Sir John Huggins 
80 to 84 on the coast — 


at the entrance of the. 


(1944-1945) was £5,490,537,. 


Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 


miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles: the population (estimated, 1944) 33,925. 
Hamilton is the capital. 


Bermuda is a colony witn representative govern-~ 


ment; its parliament dates 
assembly of 36 members 
about 2,691 electors (freeholders). 
an Executive Council of seven members and a 
Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. The governor is Ad 

Sir Ralph Leatham (appointed 1946). 

The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
the right tof hold vublic office was granted to 
women (1944) by the Legislative Council. 

The budget (1945) estimated revenues at 
expenditures £859,800. 

The island, a perennial garden, with a dozen 
winter hotels and famous beaches, 
winter resort for Americans. , 

There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 


heritance. The currency, weights and measures are 


British. 

Once autoless, the island now permits the use 
of cars. The law (enacted 1946) permits the 
operation of 10-horsepower private cars and taxis 
with a speed limit of 15 miles an hour in the city 
and 20 miles in the country areas. The importation 
of second hand cars is forbidden. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


rbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Tatands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the Populaioh Se 1945) was 203,528. 
ridgetown is the capital. ; ode 
Pot the total 106,470 acres, 68,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. Government receipts (1944-1945) were 
£1,147,060; expenditures £1,008, 257. 
Trinidad, with an area of Bet eater ene ae 
estimated, i 
ulation (est r et Tndies. It lies of the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
population and area of which are 25,358 and 116 
square miles respectively. The capital is Port au 
Spain. Trade is heaviest, both import and export, 
with the United States. Of 1,192,644 acres on the 
island of Trinidad, 348,850 are cultivated. Products 
are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. 


southerly of the 


The great asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the. 


island is immensely valuable and seems inex- 
jaustible, 


from Aug. 1, 1620. The. 
is elected, there being 
There is also 


£784,100; 


is a favorite 


‘ winter resort for Americans. 


| lips Se 
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Sarda island ec leased to the United 
States (19 or a naval base. 

The Governor is Captain Sir Bede Clifford 
(appointed March 24, 1942). 

The Bahama Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
The area is 4,404 
square miles; the population (estimated, 1943) 
is 68,846. Nassau is the capital. 

A site on the island of Mayaguana was leased 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval base. 

Sponges and sisal are the chief sources ot 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
with the United States is three times as heavy as 
with any other country. Government revenues 
oa estimated at £415,935; expenditures, 
£563,196. 

The Governor General is Sir William L. Murphy. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, Dominica, St. 
Vincent: and St. Lucia. Each has its own local 
Government. The total area is 821 square miles 
(Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233; 
Dominica, 305). The population is 265,715; (Gren- 


. ada) (1940) 90,085; St. Vincent (1931) 47,961; St. 


Lucia (1942) 73,770; Dominica (1943) 53,899. St. 
George’s on Grenada Island is the capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. The cotton 
grown on Sea Island is considered the best in the 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. 

Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 

the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 
. The Leeward \slands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 square 
miles, population (estimated 1944) is 100,497. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

A site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was leased 
to the United States (1940) for use as a naval base. 

British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood, 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
United States. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population, 
(estimated, 1945) was 63,390. Belize is the capital. 

Estimated government receipts. (1944) were 
$2,510,575; expenditures, $2,463,786. ® 


OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles— 


Population, estimated, 12,000,000. 


Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 


_ the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 


tan (British India), and on the west. by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 
through the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 

Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
the dominant trace for 200 years, .the Tajiks 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
the frontier are warlike and independent tribes oi 
Pathans. The languages spoken are Pushtu and 


Persian. The predominant religion is Islam. 


It is almost exclusively an agricultural co 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed Specs i 


"native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 


chief meat diet while the fat of its immense t: 

a substitute for butter. The apple, pear, alexa: 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
grape, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 


abound. Wool and skins are the main arti 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. 7 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware. leat 
goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead and if 
are found in the country. 

There are no railroads in the country. & 
chandise is transported on camel or pony bx 
along the seven important trade routes. 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. bt] 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 

The government is constituticnal monarchy & 
the laws and customs those of Islam. Legislati 
power is vested in a Parliament consisting of - 
King; a Senate of 45 members appointed for lifeg 
the King; and a National Assembly of 109 elecg 
members. The reigning King is Mohammed Zag 
Shah (born 1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) 
cousin, Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shi 
Khan; and ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933)} 
the assassination of his father, Mohammed Nas 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitut 
pear under which slavery and forced labor 
orbidden; primary education is compulsory ané 
Council of State is_created. All Afghan men OM 
0 may vote. 

Military service is compulsory between ‘the a 
of 18 to 40. The peacetime strength of the ar 
is 90.000. The air force has a personnel of approv 
mately 300. 

The monetary unit is the silver afghani 
an exchange rate of 13.0446 to the United Stag 


‘oil plant, madder, and the’ asafoetida Vy at 


dollar. The yearly revenue approximates $3) 
000,000. 
Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square mile; 


Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Albania is mountainous country bounded 
Yugoslavia on the north and east, Greece on * 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the we 
It is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle a 
sheep raising state. There are important fow 
resources and some mineral wealth, both un 
veloped, because of lack of transport facilit# 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timbl 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fi 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The princil} 
Peacetime imports are cotton and cotton text 
sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. : 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being 
equipped Ten regular air routes serve the count 

There is no state religion and there are f 
schools. Primary education is nominally com 
pulsory and free under the constitution. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in 
north and Tosks in the south. ‘Tosk men W# 
gold-embroidered jackets and wide sashes 
plaited knee-length white skirts almost as f 
a@ ballet dancer’s. Sa 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish dominatif 
and of contention between the Balkan neighhbi 
and Italy, declared its independence (Noy. | 
1912). It fell into a state of anarchy during 7 
World War I, but (June 3, 1917) Gen. Ferre 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pe 
claimed Albania an independent country ana 
provisional government was set up. Albania ii! 
its independence assured under a treaty with Iti 
(Aug. 2, 1920). ee. 

The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) ‘a | 
public, which continued until 1928 when a. to 
stituent assembly called amended the constitut 
to change the government into a monarchy et 
(Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslais 
who had been President (since Sept.’ 29, 4 
King of the Albanians under the: title of | 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and‘ Albani 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation; 
signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and’ 
pecially Yugoslavia. A diplomatic. break betw 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was refers 
Bie Oe by : ithe League eh Nations. | 

-year alliance wi ta! ‘sig 
eu 22, 1927). Mh tes s 

Italy seized Albania (April 7, 19 a 

Be ey Queen fled. 3) eg 

aly sent an ultimatum to Greece { 
1940) for immediate capitulation. ce 
jected the ultimatum and its Army drove Ital 
forces from Greek soil and then invaded Albau 
where the Italians had established bases of ope 
tion. The Greek Army occupied a large parti 
Albania but German troops came to the resi 
of the Italians (April, 1941) and the Greek Ar! 
in Albania was forced to capitulate (April 23, 194 

Unrest spread throughout the country and zu 
rilla groups began operating. Their forces $0 | 
creased that by the end of 1944 they had expe 
a ee from the country. Ed | 

e first free election in the country was h 
(Dec. 2, 1945) and Enver Hoxha iy ee fa 
Premier. The Constituent Assembly proclaimed. 


v4] 


o. -* 


ntry » Republic (Jan. 11, 1946). The Hoxha 

wernment is recognized by the United States 
and Great Britain. After the proclamation of the 
Republic King Zog departed from his exile in 
England to make his future home in Egypt. 
"The monetary unit is the gold franc, the value 
of which was set by the Italian Government at 
She bud 19 

e budget 39-1940) was esti 

mA lak tins Pus ir ) s estimated to balance 


a Andorra 


' Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scat- 
tered in six villages. A Peon 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
Pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and’ the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has about 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the principal 
‘industry. 

Universal suffrage was. abolished (1941) and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabia 


“ Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Popula- 
tion, estimated, 10,000,000. 


_ The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
west corner of Asia’ which is bounded on the north 
by Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
et the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
mulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
oases or oases-groups scattered throughout the land. 
The political, economic and social life of Arabia 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nomadic 
louins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
terior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the communal 
Organization of states and principalities. 


SAUDI-ARABIA 


phe (Al-Mamleka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 
= "The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
eats of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
endencies. The total .area is 350,000 square 
miles: the estimated population is 5,250,000. 
- “The. Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 
‘Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
‘Red Sea. Its area is about 150,000 square miles; 
its population (estimated), 1,500,000. The Nejd 
‘now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 
terior and an estimated population of 3,000,000, 
almost entirely nomad. The dependencies include 
£1 a ee pee Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 
The king of Satudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz ibn 
‘Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal Al Sa’ud (born in 1880). 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 120,- 
000) and Riyadh (population, 60,000). 
“No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 
-and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Arabia 
ive in the port city of Jedda. 
+. The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque-of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Viecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
nelvering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
Gs the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham 
‘As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
ge annually. *Medina (population, 30,000) is 
dis the terminus of 


tion, 30,000), the ign port on the Red Sea. 

“The United States completed at Dhahran on the 
Persian Gulf coast (1946) an airfield and it will 
yemain an American airport for three years when 
by An revert to Saudi-Arabia but will be operated 


American civilian personnel. The field is cap- 
ible of handling the largest aircraft known, in- 
uding those on drawing boards. - 
he Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of 
‘d War I. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mee~ 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro- 
imed‘ ‘himself King of the Hejaz (1916). join- 
>the Allies in the war, ‘The Hejaz. was repre- 
nt at ane in Fie ek cater hes heen 

of Husein, who-became g.0 aq. ‘The 
ine’s second son, Emir Abdula, became ruler of 


the Transjordan when the Arab stat 
pe me ria tn aA gr siecle 
ing Husein ha imself proclaimed Caliph of 
Tslam (March, 1924). This did not suit ‘Abdul 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, his 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca ‘was cap- 
tured. Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). 

Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,00@ sq. m., population, about 750,000) had ac- 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and was 
formally taken over (1933) after an abortive up- 
rising. The Imam of Yemen lying to the South 
moyed troops into Asir and called down on him- 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped with 
tanks and modern weapons. After a month’s war 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (May 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Emir 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independence 
for the Yemen. 

Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a small 
regular army maintained by levies. 

‘The products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
hides, wool, and Arab clocks, besides camels 
horses, donkeys and sheep. Some hides, wool and 
gum are exported. . 
_ The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has a concession covering the 
entire kingdom. 

fbn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. ~ 

The religious law of Islam is the common law 
of the land. 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 


hes YEMEN 


The Imamate of Yemen is in the southwest part 
of the peninsula between Asir and the British 
protectorate. Aden. Its area is estimated at 75.- 
000 square miles and population at 3,500,000. The 
capital is Sana, a walled city with elght gates 
(population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida 
(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jebel, 
the most fertile part of Arabia, grain and coffee 
are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. The 


Maria Theresa dollar is the common medium of 


exchange. The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi Imam 
ae b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din (born 
1 2 


KUWAIT } 

The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000). 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf. Horses, 
wool, dates and pearls are exported 


Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraa, Iran ¢ 


and the Afab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 tu- 
pees annuall 
Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah 


y 

The ruler is 
(born 1885). 

MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
square miles and a population estimated at 500 ,000, 
chiefly Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior 
after seven years of rebellion have completely 
thrown off the control of the Sultan and by an 
agreement, (Oct., 1920) have sntire home rule and 
freedom of trade. The Sultan has for years been 
subsidized by the Government of India, which 
maintains there a political agent. The capital is 
Muscat (population, 4,500). The best camels in 
Arabia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
Oman. The chief exports are dates. Mountain 
ranges parallel the north coast, some of them 
10.000 ff. high and snow-capped. " 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 


bin Talmur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). ' 
BAHREIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, the average 
value being taken each year exceeding $5,000,000. 
The petroleum resources are being developed with 
American companies participating in the opera- 
tions. 3 \ 

Bahrein is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah (population 25,000). The ruler 
is H. H. Shaikh Sulman (born 1895). 


* 
< 
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Argentina 
(BEPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,084,935 square 
miles-Population (estimated, 1945) 14,130,871. 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
about 930 miles. It is bounded by _Bolivia_on the 
north, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South ere Ocean on the east and 

ile on the west. f ‘ 
Cease of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. , 

The Guriate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south, 

Wheat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 
crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
tries ‘are. making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches. Packing houses have been established on 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina at one 
time supplied more than half the hides imported 
into the United States. F : . 

The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
the government and by private companies; the 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
among the country’s producers. _ 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
are the principal imports, Civil aviation has de- 
veloped rapidly. f r 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with a population 
of 2,505,332, is the largest city of Latin America 
and the second largest Latin city in the world, 
It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, which 
is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the Atlantic 
Qcean. It is a city of broad. straight streets. There 
are 157 parks and plazas. In January, February 
and March the heat in Buenos Aires is oppressive. 
The winter months—the ideal time for tourists— 
are June, July and August. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Ushuaia, capital.of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, and site of the Argentine penal 
colony—to which political ‘‘outs’’ are exiled—is 
situated almost on the 55th parallel and is the 
southernmost location of organized government in 
the world. It has a population of 1,100. 

Discovered (1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 
plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
Temained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt; 
established an independent republic. The years 


_ thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 


and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
and under which, somewhat amended, the re- 
eee is governed today, is modeled closely after 

at of the United States. There are 14 prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Governors and Legislatures, and ten 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area Ne square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. / 

The President who must be a Roman Catholic 
and an Argentine by birth, normally is elected by 
376 electors, appointed from the 14 provinces and 
the capital, equal to double the combined number 
of Senators and Deputies, for a six-year term and 
is ineligible for re-election. Congress, under the 
Constitution, consists of a Senate of 30 members, 
chosen by a special body of electors for nine years, 
one third retiring each three years; and a House 


‘of Deputies, numbering 158, elected by a direct 


vote for four years, one half retiring every two 


years. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron (elected 
Feb. 24, 1946 and inaugurated June 4). He re- 
ceived 1,474,447 votes to 1,207,359 for his opponent; 
304 electoral votes, the largest number ever re- 
ceived by a preseidential candidate, against 72 for 
his opponent. In the Chamber of Deputies Peron 
has 109 of the 158 seats,and in the Senate 26 
or the 30 seats, 

Argentina ended relations with Germany and 
Japan (Jan. 26, 1944), with Bulgaria, Vichy 
France, Hungary and Rumania (Feb. 4, 1944) and 
fleclared war on Germany and Japan (March 27, 


Foreign Countries—Argentina; Austria ; ; ae! 


1945). The Government also signed the Pay 
American Act of Chapultepec. | 

The Roman Catholic religion is'supported by th 
state, but all creeds are tolerated. Primary edu! 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but thi 
percentage of illiteracy. is still high in some rurd 
districts. There are national universities i 
Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plate 
Ebel wie Rosario and Mendoza. The languag¢ i 
Spanish. x ; 

Service in the Army is compulsory from 28 
years to’45. The men belong to the First Ling 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Nag 
tional Guard for ten years and close their servie< 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilizee 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve ox 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Naa 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guardd 
Ine territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There ara 
enrolled annually 50,000 conscripts for a year od 
training. 

Argentine has a Navy of two battleships, thre 
cruisers, four coast defense ships and 11 destroyers 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craf 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,50 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do tw 
years service. 

The budget (1946) estimates receipts of 1,390,! 
000,000 pesos; expenditures 1,768,000,000 pesos. Th 
paper peso has a nominal value of $.297. 

The nation’s entire banking system includin: 
private deposits, was put under government con 
trol by decree (April 24, 1946). Under the ney 
rediscount and control system the Government i 
able to withhold loans from any individual 9) 
institution that it desires. 

Argentina and the U. S. S. R. resumed (1946 
diplomatic and economic relations. 


Austria 


Capital, Vienna—Area (1937) 32,369 square mil 
—Population (census, 1939) 7,009,014. 


Austria of the present day was established 4 
the close of World War II when the Allied Con 
trol Council assumed supreme authority over Gers 
many and forced that country to disgorge all he: 
territorial conquests obtained by fraud or force 
By this action Austria was restored to her bordera 
of 1937, but it was a mere remnant of the forme 
Austrian Empire. To the west and north it had 
Germany as a neighbor, to the north and eass 
Czechoslovakia, to the east Hungary, to the soutltl 
Yugoslavia and Italy and to the west Switzerlandi 

In the pre-World War I days of Emperor France 
Joseph of the Hapsburg dynasty the Austro-Hun 
garian Empire had an area of 261,259 square miles 
and a population of approximately 51,000,000. Thi 
Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, wi 
Vienna, one of the brilliant political, commercia 
and art centers of the World; Hungary, Tran 
sylvania, Czechoslovakia, Polish Galicia, — the 
Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina 
the Banat, territories which gave Austria acces: 
to the Adriatic and practically all of the Danube 
River. Since then Hungary has become an inde 
pendent kingdom and the other provinces have 
been lost to Austria, absorbed by other nations 
or organized by themselves. | 

Austria in 1937 was made up of the follow 
provinces with their areas in square miles 
Vienna, 107; Burgenland, 1,532; Lower Austria 
7,452; Upper Austria, 4,626; Salzburg, 2,762; Styria 
8,323; Carinthia, 3,680; Tyrol, 4,882; ‘Vorarlberg ® 
1,005, a total of 32,369 square miles. - 

Austria was proclaimed a republic (Nov. 12 
1918). A new Constitution, bias po ae that oni 
Oct. 1, 1920, and :evised (Dec. 7, 19 9) became sf 
law (April 30, 1934) through an emergency decree! 
of the cabinet and was Soret at a session of they 
rump parliament from which 72 Social Demoer: 
ee en Re a 

ancellor Engelbert Dollfuss was murdered di 
his room in the Chancellerie, Vienna, by Otta 
Planetta, one of a group of 144 Nazis who forced 
their way in (July 25, 1934) apparently in ex 
pectation of capturing the whole cabinet, They 
were dislodged and captured a few hours later. Thai 
murderer and one of the leaders were court! 
martialed and hanged (July 30), Both went to thes 
gallows crying ‘‘Heil Hitler!” The Heimwehr and 


~ 


army put down the rising of the Nazis in " 
driving several hundreds ‘into Yugoslavia, Siu ey 
they were disarmed; and in Carinthia, where Italy j 
which had rushed up 48,000 men as a precaution 
closed the frontier. Germany disavowe any con-4 
nection with the abortive putsch, suppressed Au: 4 
trian Nazi activities in Bavaria and ordered ho me 
the | German Minister at Vienna ‘for indisoree i 
cb. us 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, who succeeded Dollfuss 
consolidated his position as dictator (lose { 
proclaimed (April 1, 1936) the: readoption offi 
universal national military service, preliminar 
recreating a conscript army forbidden by the 
Germain treaty which limited the regular arm 


olen ee: ea, ee a > oe | 
Wee, ; See 7 : 


of ¢ ,, Whereby Germany recognized 
ria’s complete sovereignty, and Austria professed 
herself to be a German state. 
_ Following an ultimatum from Berlin Chancellor 
Schuschnigg resigned (March 11, 1938) and was 
Succeeded by the Austrian Nazi leader, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart who immediately asked the Reich 
to send troops to help in preserving order. Some 
50,000 armed and mechanized forces crossed the 
border. Chancellor Hitler of Germany entered 
ustria the following day and proclaimed the 
nity of the country with Germany. Schuschnigg 
was arrested. Austria was formally incorporated 
into the German Reich (March 13, 1438). President 
Wilhelm Miklas was forced out of office and 
Hitler appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (gov- 
érnor). The absorption of Austria into the Reich 
never was recognized by the United States. 
Austria continued as a part of Germany through- 
out World War II and was restored to its 1937 
boundaries when the Allied Control Commission 
began the occupation of Germeny. 
The Ailied Controi Commission, composed of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and France, 
divided Austria into four zones. The control 
machinery provided that Vienna should be occu- 
pied by the forces of the four powers. An Allied 
geen consisting of four military commissioners, 
also was established to govern the country as 4 
whole. 
“A Provisional Government was established 
(April 29, 1945) under the leadership of Dr. Karl 
Banner who restored the Republic under the Con- 
titution of 1920. The new Government declared 
Austria a democratic Republic, composed of eight 
provinces and the city of Vienna. Representatives 
of the provinces (Sept. 1945) approved the Renner 
overnment and the Allied Council also accepted 
e Government (Oct. 20, 1945). 
“Elections to the National Assembly, which has 
465 members, were held (Nov., 1945) with the 
jlowing returns: Austrian People’s Party, 85; 
= Communists, 4. The Provisional 
Government of Dr. Renner resigned and Dr. Leo- 
old Figl, leader of the People’s Party, was chosen 
Chancellor. (He also serves as Foreign Minister.) 
Phe new Government was recognized by the occu- 
g powers and the National Assembly (Dec. 20, 
5) elected Dr. Renner President of the Re- 


public. . ; 

he Allied Council granted to Austria (June 28, 
1946) more nearly complete control over its destiny 
han it had possessed at any time since annexa- 
m by Germany. All zones of demarcation were 
noved, permitting free movement throughout the 
try of Austrian citizens and Austrian traffic. 
he country, also was permitted to establish fren- 

tier and cu¢toms administrations. 
The budget (1946) estimated revenues of 2,530,- 
180,000 schillings, and expenditures of 3,110,000,000. 


Belgium 
“f (ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 


ital, Brussels—Area 11,775 square miles— 
ation (estimated 1941) 8,386,553. 


cs 
Popul! 
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ntwerp 2 
ee ecieiam 
ne readjustment of Europe in é 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 
e (Oct. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 

ted Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
Igians. He died» (1865) and was succeeded by 

is son Leopold “II, who died (1909.) By the 
of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 

ap of paper,” separation from the Netherlands 
‘and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
ere guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
“Netherlands 


ee ae e aaaey er 
invaded the _ Kingdom ug. 2, 
id. nearly all of Belgium throughout World War 
evacuating it immediately after the armistice: 
der the Treaty of Versailles, Bupen and: 
ayn Serene oe Seaa50 uniaparane® fo. ihe 
} uare miles an ,250_ inha - 
en These cantons. were joined to the 
2 axince of 


Liege (Marclr 5,, 1925.) 


ocean fisheries. 
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Belgium was again invaded by Germany (Ma: 
10, 1940), without a declaration of war, end th ic 
fiance of solemn engagements which Germany took 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days before 
the invasion. The Belgian army, at the side of the 
British and French armies, defended the national 
territory until May 28, when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it was 
compelled to surrender. 

When the Germans occupied the country, the 
King as Commander in Chiet of the Army consid- 
ered himself duty bound to remain with it and was 
made a prisoner in his palace where he abstained 
from cooperation with the occupation authorities, 
Later he was taken to Germany. The cabinet es- 
caped to France and later went te England where 
a Government-in-Exile was established. . With the 
liberation of Belgium (Sept., 1944) the Govern- 
ment returned to the homeland. 

_ Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe with a population of ‘710 to the square 
mile. The population is divided into two well 
cefined groups, the Flemings and the Walloons. 
Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 
majority, but religious toleration prevails, Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Chureh of England and Protestant Evangelical’ 
religions is paid from the national treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. is 


The Army, under the Military Law of 1937, was ,. 
recruited by annual calls and voluntary enlist-. 


ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Force 
has been cooperating with the RAF since the 
invasion by Germany. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacco- 
The country produces a large quantity 
other minerals are of minor importance. 
wane King of the Belgians, Leopold IiI, (born 

ov. 3, 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marche 
les Dames (Feb. 17. 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 
23, 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, -1926) Princess 
Foes iag (born Nov. 17, 1905), daughter of Prince 

arl, 
of King Leopold are Prin 

born Oct. 11, 1927); Pr’ 


ess Josephine Charlotte 


of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 
killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
when the automobile which her husband was driv- 
ing plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, 
late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 
dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 
ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose 
(born Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crown 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. King Leopold III mar- 
ried Mlle. Mary Lelia Baels (Sept. 11, 1941). A son 
was born (July 20, 1942) and named Alexander 
Emmanuel Henry Albert Maria Leopold, Accord- 
ing to the King’s decision, children of: the second 
marriage are ineligible to succeed to the throne. 

Parliament elected Prince Charles regent (Sept. 
21, 1944). The House of Representatives voted 
98 to 6 (July 17, 1945) to continue the regency 
and to bar King Leopold’s return to the throne 
without the consent of Parliament. The Senate 
voted 77 to 58 the following day. 


Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 members, _ 


elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vote, 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members, 
also elected for terms of four years. 

In the elections (1946) the returns by parties 
were: Chamber (Feb. 17)—Christian Socialist 
(Catholic), 92; Socialist, 68; Communist, 23; Lib- 
eral, 18; Democratic Union, 1. Senate (Feb. 25)— 
Christian Socialist (Catholic) 83; Socialist, Liberal 
and Communist, 84. f 

The Prime Minister is Camille Huysmans- 

Universal male suffrage is in force and those 
who fail to vote are fined. The following women 
are entitled to vote in Parliamentary. elections: 
widows, not remarried e 
War I; widows of Beligian citizens killed by the 
enemy in World War I, ‘or failing them, their 
mothers if the latter are widows; widowed mothers 
nf bachelor soldiers Killed in World War I; women 
sent to prison or detained for political reasons 
during the enemy occupation 


War I. : 

The Army, in the process of reorganization, has 
an approximate strength of 46,000. The reorgani- 
zation plan provides for an Air Force, and it also 
is planned to establish a Navy for the protection of 


The language problem in Belgium was settled 
through a Series of laws by which the administra- 
tion’s language is Flemish in Flanders and French 
in the Walloon region and bilingual in the Brus- 
sels district. In the state’s central administrations 
business is transacted in one or the other Jan- 
ding to the part of the country in- 
Special clauses, as well as practice, regu- 


woe frontier districts 


late the use of German in certain 


oats, Tye, . 
of coal but . 


1901) succeeded ‘his. father, Albert, killed: 


brother of the King of Sweden.= Children © 


nee Baudouin (the Heir . 
pparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince” 


of soldiers killed in World 


who married the . 
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,as well as in the districts of Eupen, Malmédy and 
int Vith. 

Sethe budget (1945) estimated revenue at 16,- 

000,000,000 francs; expenditures, 40,000,000,000. 

The unit, of currency is the franc with a nominal 

value-of 2.28 cents. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
(Congo Belge) 


Capital, Leopoldville. Area, 902,082 square miles; 
population (1945), 10,425,235. 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached.by the Congo. ‘The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (1908). 

The average mean temperature is 80.6 Fahren- 
heit’but only 70 degrees in the high country con- 
stituting the rim of the Congo Basin and the 
4@verage rainfall is 43.27 inches. The native re- 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are 3,117 
Catholic and 835 Protestant missionaries in the 
country. About one quarter of the native popula- 
tion has been christianized. The capital is 
Leopoldville. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on _ the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia; 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German ‘East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering ‘about 
25,000 square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 

Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds, 
gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver and radium. The 
Belgian Congo ranks high among copper producing 
countries. The diamond fields in the southwestern 
district produce more than 6,000,000 carats a year, 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Congo 
is the world’s largest producer. The uranium ore 
from the Katango district is of high grade and 
furnishes about 90 per cent of the. world supply 
of radium, The Katanga copper belt is 250 miles 
long by 25 to 50 miles wide. ‘ 

Tin (discovered 1910) has been exploited since 


* Matadi is the most important port on the Congo 
which is. navigable for large vessels for 95 miles to 
Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long yeceening 
freight around a series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. Railroads have been 
built around the falls on the upper river to con- 
nect important points, linking up with the Rho- 
desian and Benguela railway systems. Air ser- 
vices connect the Belgian Congo with British 
West Africa, East Africa and South Africa. 

The budget (1945) estimated revenue at 1,765,- 
683,000 francs; expenditures, 1,601,405,000. The 
unit of currency is the Congo franc in the Belgian 
monetary area. 

Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man, East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated (1945) at 3,767,002. of whom 2,303 are Eu- 
ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united 
administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
governor at Astrida. The Ruanda*Plateau is one 
of Africa's best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Ris’ Bhutan 


Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated) 300,000. 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 
Punakha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
The inhabitants of Bhutan aré Mongolians and 
adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principai 
Products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. 
_.The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
(Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy ee 1,000,000 rupees from {he Rritish- gov- 
ernment. ; 
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Bolivia | 
(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) x 

Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles 
Population (estimated 1943), 3,595,700. { 

Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on tH 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay C 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies acrox 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,00 
ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two gre 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks i 
America. More than 50% of the population @ 
Indians speaking their own dialects only, and 25% 
are of mixed blood. ‘The percentage of illiteracy 
high. Farming, grazing and mining are the chi 
occupations. 

Agricultural products include potatoes, cacp 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber ang 
cinchona bark. It ranks as the second rubbe 
exporting country of South America. _ 

The most important industry is mining. Thes} 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zina 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate ¢ 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of ti 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corporag 
tion in control. The country ranks high in thé 
mining of antimony and tungsten. The petroleun 
industry is growing. 1 

The United States and the United Kingdo 
share the Bolivian tin output almost equally 
An agreement between the British Governmeng 
and the Patino group of mines, provided for tha 
sale to the United Kingdom of all tin produced bq 
these mines for ten years. The output of othe 
producers was contracted for by the United States 

Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mine 
produced gold to the value of $2,000,0C0,000. hit 
annual production is now less than $500,000. 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a cit} 
of great charm and more accessible than Sucr 
is the actual seat of Government. La Paz lies iv 
the heart of a gigantic canyon about three. mile 
wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at a 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with higs 
Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,00 
persons can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
(March 4, 1933). A 

In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 7] 
miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and th 
Moon famous-{n Inca legends. Lake Titicaca is thi 
highest lake in the world. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is servee 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) ano 
Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB).  F 

Primary education is free and compulsory. Theri 
are three universities, in Sucre, Cochrabamba ana 
La Paz. Roman Catholic is the recognized Stati 
religion but other forms of worship are permitted 
Spanish is the language of the eee «| 

By the constitution (1938) the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. Hel 
is not eligible for re-election until four years afte! 
his term has ended. All men over 21 who can read 
and write have the vote. Congress is composed 0 
a Senate of 27 members elected for six years ano 
a House of Deputies of 120, elected for four yearsi 
one half retiring every two years. | 

A Provisional Government headed by Tomas 
‘monje Gutierrez was formed (July 21, 1946) afte 
President Gualberto Villarroel was slain in an up- 
rising of students and workers. | 

Bolivia declared war on the Axis tahiay (Apr: 


4, 1943)2 
There is compulsory military service from 19) 
years to 55. There is also ‘‘pre-miliary’’ instrue-7 
tion for boys and girls between the ages of 14 ana 
18. The active army is limited to approximately 
15.000 men with an additional 12,000 nationa. 
police or caribineros. An American Air Missio 
advises the Air Force. - 
The unit of currency is the boliviano with 2 
average value of $.0236. The budget (1946) 
estimated to balance at 1,286,371,147 bolivianos. 


Brazil 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 
Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 square 
miles—Population (estimated, 1945) 45,300,000.) 


Brezil is the largest st ‘ 
exceeding the size ot ER eae 


British, and French € 
Atlantic O; Guianas; on th 


rae | 


{ 


e Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 

E navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
ey itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
ofits course in Brazilian territory. / In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys. traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Paranda, a southern state. Brazil's horsepower is 
estimated at about 19,519,100. 

The country is Catholic, but freedom of worship 
is guaranteed. The Protestant population, the 
second most important (1935) was 167,457. 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded 1920; Other universities 
are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul) 
Siio Paulo (state of Sio Paulo) and Belo Horizonte 
(state of Minas Gerais). Many superior schools, 
although not yet organized into universities, are 
found in the capitals of the most advanced states. 
Brazil has approximately 43,000\primary schools, 
913 high ‘schools, 217- colleges and 3283 other 
schools. Primary education is free and compulsory 
The language of the country is Portuguese. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
exported exclusively to the United States. The 
country possesses enormous deposits of monazite. 
Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos ($59,000,- 
000) annually. Other principal minerals are 
cement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron ore 
deposits are in process of development. Brazil 
began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
_ developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
‘somestic ore, and coal. 

" The cultivated area is about 17,837,000 acres 

for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil being 

characterized by extensive planting rather than 
‘concentrated. 

Cotton is another important agricultural product, 
-as is rubber. The country is the only producer of 
" Carnatiba wax, used for electric insulation. phono- 
‘graph records and many other applications. 

* Stock raising is important and the export of meat 
increasing. The 


two and one 


hides and skins, and wool is 

“wine industry is growing. 
Industrial production in Brazil is : 
‘half times as great as the agricultural and animal 
production. As late as 1940 the exports of manufac- 
“tured items accounted for 18% of the export sheet. 
‘Coffee accounted for only 32%. Agriculture is be- 
ing mechanized to a great extent and mining has 
been stepped up due principally to the war effort. 
~ Brazil. discovered (1500) by Pedro Alvares Ca- 
bral, a Portuguese navigator, was developed as a 
colony of Portugal until the royal house of Bra- 
, ca, fleeing from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army 
(Nov. 1807), transferred the seat of Government to 
‘Rio de Janeiro (Mar. 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
Slo , who had been left as Regent cg his 
on- 


fortune (until Nov. 15, 1889) when he was driven 
oa the throne into exile by 


: 20 states, with limited autonomy, and five terri- 
tor! Bolivia (1902), the 
consisting of the 
Guapore and 
' Ponta Pora. 

_ Large areas 
tates to form 


have been detached from several 
five new territories aggregating 
miles to serve as b 


special law.” A Presidential decree (1940) cre- 
ated a safety zope around 
which aliens may not own property. 
_ fhe- new territories start at the mouth of the 
Amazon River and extend southwest and then 
‘southeast to form a-belt around Brazil abutting 
‘on eight other coyntries. Amapt Territory borders 
‘on French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
“Rio Branco Territory borders on Venezuela and 
reaches almost over to Colombia and northern 
era Guaporte Territory abuts on southern Peru 
d. Bolivia. Ponto Pora Territory borders on 
araguay and Argentina. Iguassu Territory bor- 
ders on Argentina and spreads into southern Bra- 
] facing Argentina’s Missiones Province. 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. 7 
: e Government was reorganized along semi- 
1, der Biealaent Geto 
n promulgated by Dictator-President Ge 

os ter his tesignation (Oct. 29, 1945) 
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it was scrapped and a new one adopted (Sept. 17, 


1946) by the National Assembly. 

In the new charier, Brazil renounces aggressive 
warfare and pledges herself to have recourse to war 
in settling international disputes only if arbitra- 
tion and all other peaceful means fail. The char- 
ter gives the government wide powers to introduce 
changes in the economic and social order of the 
republic ‘‘to conform to the principles of social 
justice, conciliating free enterprise with apprecia- 
tion for the value of human labor.’ It also 
authorizes the government to intervene in the 
management of private industry if it is in the 
public interest. In the political field, the govern- 
ment has the power to prohibit any party, whose 
program of action it considers anti-democratic. 
The new charter reaffirms the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
a second consecutive term. 

For the first time in nine years, the Federal 
Congress, composed of the Senate and the Chamber 
of Ceputies, convened again in Rio de Janeiro 
(Sept. 23). 

The President is Maj.\Gen. Enrico Gaspar Dutra 
(elected Dec. 2, 1945). 

The monetary unit is the cruzeiro with an average 
value of $.06. The budget (1946) estimated revenue 
at 10,010,000 contos (one conto equals $60); ex- 
penditures, 9,282,000 contos. ° 

All males between the ages of 21 and 44 are 
subject to military duty under a selective service 
system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve, 

The Navy consists of two battleships, one cruiser, 
three river monitors, one river gunboat, 12 destroy- 
ers, four submarines, ‘six corvettes, 16 submarine 
chasers and a submarine depot ship. Six more 
destroyers, six small mine layers and six corvettes 
were under construction (1946). The Air Force, 
ndependent of the Army and Navy, has a per- 
sonnel of 5,000. 

Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy (Aug. 
22, 1942) after relations with Japan had been sev- 
ered and joined the United Nations (Feb. 6, 1943) 
and subscribed to the Atlantic Charter. A Brazilian 
Expeditionary Force landed in Italy (July 16, 1944) 
and a month later joined the Fifth Army in war 
operations. War was declared on Japan June-6, 


45. 
Aviation has made tremendous strides in Brazil. 


Bulgaria 
(BLGABIYA) 


Capital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population 
(1940), 6,549,664. 


Bulgaria is bounded on the 
on the west by Yugoslavia, on the 
on the east by the Black Sea, and on 
by_Turkey. 2 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) as autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, with, 
378,364. The cession restored the 


912. 

After the German invasion of 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslay Macedonia, 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. Bulgaria de- 
clared war on Greece, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
(April 24, 1941) and against the United States 
and Great Britain (Dec. 12, 1941). Bulgaria de- 
clared war against Germany (Sept. 7, 1944) and 
accepted an armistice agreement with Russia (Sept. 
9, 1944). An armistice, with Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain was signed (Oct. 28, 1944). 
The armistice provided for tripartite control of 
Bulgaria by the fg mee Control Commission under 
the chairmanship of the Soviet representative of 
the Allied (Soviet) high Command. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuiily 
(Paris) (Nov, 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the ‘‘Strummitza Line”’ and a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Ses front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 5 
garia signed the Three Power (Axis) pact 

German forces moved into the 
country, occupying the airfields, the port of Varna 
a the 


‘north by Rumania. 
south by Greece, 
the southeast 


‘boundary line of 


which was 


ital. 
, 1946). the Bulgarian: 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
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dynasty had ruled the country since 1887. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris, (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

Vassil] Kolarov, speaker of the Parliament, was 
named Provisional President, and read the procla- 
mation establishing the Bulgarian People’s Repub- 
lic (Sept. 15) at a meeting of the National As- 
sembly. } 

Elections to the National Assembly were held 
(Oct. 27, 1946) and the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 
The party distribution of seats follows: Commun- 
ists, 277; Fatherland Front wing of the Agrarians, 
69: Social Democrats, 9; Zveno, 8; Radicals, 1; 
United Opposition (Agrarians led by Nikola Pet- 
kov and the Lulchev Socialists), 101; Democrats, 
none. ‘The elections were by proportional repre- 
|sentation. In the popular vote the Fatherland 
Front. coalition received 2,980,175, with the Com- 
munists listed as getting 2,262,321 or 54 per cent 
of the total vote. The two parties of the United 
Opposition received 1,208,101, or about 28. per 
cent, The rest of the vote was scattered. 

The National Assembly will decide on the new 
Constitution for the country. The draft of the 
* Constitution, drawn hy..the five parties of the 
Fatherland Front, provides for the equality of the 
people, freedom of the press, assembly and speech. 
The Head of State is elected for four years and 
can betelected for only two successive terms. The 
National Assembly is elected for a four-year term 
and: chooses the Head of State and Premier and 
‘has full control of State affairs. Private enter- 
prise and belongings earned by labor and savings 
are protected by the State. The draft declares 
that the land belong to those who work it. 

By the treaty of Neuilly (Nov. 27, 1919) the 
military strength of Bulgaria was limited to 30,000, 
all volunteers. These restrictions were removed 
by an agreement signed at Salonika (July 31, 1938) 
between Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente (Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece). At the 
time of Bulgaria’s capitulation in World War II 
the Army consisted of 15 divisions, and later it 
as reduced to 39,000 men. Service is compulsory 
between the ages of 17 and 65 and service usually 
‘is for two years. 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary education 
is obligatory from seven to 14 years of age. There is 
a state university in Sofia and the American Col- 
lege is also situated there. Agriculture claims 78% 
of the population. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is abundant. 

Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products are exported in large quanti- 


es. 

The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
(pas) which account for 80 per cent of the foreign 

rade. 

Coal production is extensive. : 

The monetary unit is the lev with an average 
value of $.0121. The budget (1946) was estimated 
to balance at 42,910,000,000 leva. 


Chile 
(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 


_ Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles— 
Population (1943) 5,237,432. 


The Republic of Chile lies on the west coast of 
South America, occupying the strip of land between 
the Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to 
Diego Ramirez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme 
length of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 
iin men The average breadth north of 40° is 

miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (altitude 22,834 feet) in Argentina near the 
Chilian border the highest peak in the Americas, 
Tres Cruces (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
eis (19,993 f ps the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) 

Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government, 

The ‘land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
works but only about 25 are in actual opera- 
tion producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
month About 70% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo have 
enormous iron deposits ‘estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
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* plans call for irrigation and soil rehabilitation, 


Se 


many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, bean 
lentils, apples, melons, peackes, plums, nectarines 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chil 
ranks high among wine producing countries with® 
36,308 producing vineyards covering 250,000 acres.s 

Manuiacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creationg 
(1939) of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
of agriculture and manufactures has ly 
increased. F ¥ 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery,7) 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee,» 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals andq 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barlev, oavts,) 
beans. lentils and fresh fruits. 

The population is almost entirely of Europeans} 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives)! 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of 


¢ 


Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) ani 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is twoo 
years older. The latter has two universities and 
a National Library. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

The Government approved (1946) an extraordi- 
nary five-year construction program for the Minis- 
try of Public Works at a cost of $20,000,000. Thee 


new roads and bridges; new railroad lines and re- 
pairs, water and sewage systems, harbor works and 
ee architectural works and sports develop- 
ment. 

Education is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
The University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso: The 9 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though n 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
Ngions are protected. The language is Spanish. © 

Chile broke relations with Germany, Italy andj 
Japan (Jan. 20, 1943) and declared war on Japan 
(Avril 11, 1945). Gi 

Chile has social security under which eachii 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the} 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 145 per cent in return f 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month's pay for each year of 
Service, and ‘‘family assistance’’ payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, |, 
and _ includes health insurance, A} 

All able-bodied citizens from 20 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. Service in the reserve 
of active Army is for 12 years and with the second i 
reserve to the end of the 45th year. The strength 
of the Army approximates 1,800 officers and 725,- 
000 in other ranks: The Navy consists of one battle- 
ship, and two cruisers, eight destroyers, nine sub- 
marines and auxiliary vessels. The personnel is 
8.000 men in normal times. There is an Air Service # 
of four brigades. ¢ 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18), 

Under the constitution (1925), the President 5 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and)! 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote 
The President is Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (elec 
Sept, 4, 1946) for a six-year term. Three Com- 
munists are members of the Gonzalez Videla 
Cabinet. All male persons, 21 years of age or more, 
and able to read and write, have suffrage. 
veh ee ES ae meee with an averag 

.051. e budge 946) was e 
balance at 5,824,000,000 pesos. , aauncr.. ti 


China * 


(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e REP Ey 
OF CHINA) a 


Capital, Nanking—Area, including outlying terri 
tories, 4,314,097 square miles; Ching, proper, 2,279 - 


134 uare miles—P. i s / 
Hotere copulation (estimated 1936) 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B, C. 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of ‘asle 
about one-third larger than continental Uni / 
States. To the north lie Siberia; to the west Rus+ | 
Sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south’ ¢ 
well-nigh impassable barrier. of ‘the Himalay: 
forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Ind 
China borders it on the south: and the Chin 
Sea and Yellow Sea on the east separate it fro 
the Philippines; Formosa (now Japanese), 
Japanese Empire and Korea. The country is 
rolling topography, rising to high elevation in 
north in the Khinghan Mountains, separat' 
Manchuria and Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mou 


ains in Sinkiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun 
fodntains in the southwest in Thibet and_ the 
<hangai Mountains in Mongolia. Its length from 
lorth to south is 1,860 miles and its breadth 
rom east to west more than 2,000 miies. 

China has 28 provinces (the tHree northwestern 
yrovinces or Manchuria with Jehol were invaded 
yy Japan (1931-1933) and two special territories 
‘Outer Mongolia and Thibet). China proper oc- 
supies the fertile southeastern part of the country. 
in area nearly twice the size of the United States 
sast of the Mississippi. There the population on 
she generally accepted estimates has a density of 
LT4 the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si-Kiang 
and the Kwang ho, drain four-fifths of the country. 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit,in the world. 

China’ has all the important religions of the 
world, but none of its own. Confucianism and 
Taoism are considered by the Chinese not as re- 
ligions, but as political philosophies and teach- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence has de- 
clined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 48,- 
000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
osques, and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
rotestants. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
th peas and beans, are produced in the north, 
Tice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produ —, in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys and the country ranks as one of eatin 
cultivate: 


000 tons. i aca Sat are iron 
ony, wolfram, molybdenum, c 
On wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
Kansu. The oldest iron industry 
Shansi. 
Shanghai, China’s commercial and industria) 
is’ situated on the left bank of the 
12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
most strategic position economically of any city 


tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
‘unicipal Council (population, 

‘old French Concession, (population, 496,536) now 

adm: ed bs re : 
f Greater anghai, 

fi ‘ated municipality (population, 1,986,358). 

Plcmational Settlement 

Whangpoo Ri 


S000 foreign nationals. Before the outbreak of 
hostilities (Aug. 


‘bered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided in Chapei, and |, 


Japanese 

worth {g9°500,000 gold 
e 

‘41, 1943) treaties with China 


ed Am vessels in Chinese waters. 
Jere Tuternational Settlements reverted to the ad- 
ministration and control of the Chinese Govern- 


to. the 
h 


tes 
r ee party headquarters. 
ra ecutive 
Servisory Committee were elected by the Fifth 
grees "U1935), They have 260 full and reserve 
embers, constituting the 
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tween the national congresses, which me 
average of once every two years. eee 

The Centrai Executive Committee can decide 
any matter in regard to party and government 
affairs, pending revision by the National Con- 
gress. It elects the chairman of the National 
Government, presidents and vice-presidents of the 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination .and 
foe Ghai all ae pa to the Central Execu- 

ee pending the pr 

constitution. p g promulgation of ja 

ne Political Committee, also known as the 
Central Political Council, once was a most ee 
ful body. It was created (1925) to supervise the 
Government, ,the latter being appointed by the 
party. According to its organic law, the chair- 
man, vice-chairman and from 19 to 25 are ap- 
pointed by the Central Executive Committee from 
among its members and members of the Central 
Supervisory Committee. It has the power to dis- ' 
cuss and decide principles of legislation, adminis- ~ 
trative programs, major military and government 
projects, financial schemes including budgets, and 
the appointment and dismissal of high government 
Officials. All laws promulgated by_the National 
Government in recent years were first passed in 
principle by the Political Committee. The latter 
also has the power to intervene or restrict the ac- 
tivities of, the five Yuan in the exercise of their 
respective functions. In this way, in prewar days, 
the Political Committee, was the highest organ 
in the Chinese political structure serving as a link 
between the party and the Government. 

Since the start of the war the name and or- 
ganization of the Political Committee have under- 
gone many changes. In August, 1937, the National 
Defense Council, which hitherto had been in. 
charge of the’ discussion and decision of matters 
relating to the national defense, was elevated to 
be the Supreme National Defense Council. Soon 
its functions in. many respects resembled those 
of the Political Committee. The Standing Com- » 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee (Nov. 
11, 1937) ordered that pending conclusion of the 
war the functions of the Political Committee should 
be absorbed by the Supreme National Defense 
Council. In reality, however, this new Defense 
Council was scarcely more than a reduced Political 
Committee. Besides being the highest organ to 
direct government policy in time of war, it was 
also the final voice in the determination of gov- 
ernment policy. rae 

The Supreme National Defense Council was re-_ 
organized (Feb., 1939). It bears the same man- 
date as its predecessor, namely to act for the 
Political Committee for the duration of the war. 
In addition, it has the power to direct all party, 
government and military organs. In other words 
it not only decides upon but also executes policy. 

The organic law of the Republic of China (pro- 
mulgated Dec., 1931) entrusts the Government 
to five Yuan, executive, legislative, judicial, ex- 
amination and censor. The Executive Yuan, in 
point of actual importance, by far exceeds that of 
the other four Yuan, It is often likened to a 
responsible cabinet. The Executive Yuan_is the 
highest executive organ of the National Govern- 
ment and has the following principal organs: 
Ministries: Interior, Foreign Affairs, Military 
Affairs, Agriculture and Food, Food, Health Ad- 
ministration, Relief Commission, Mongolian and 
Thibetan Affairs Commission, Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission. There are also several smaller 
peter ah ¥ ae tae Aijarnentern 

The Legislative Yuan is not a param as- 
ss its members are’ appointed or dis- 
National Government upon recom- 
Legislative Yuan president. Sec- 
to decide laws, 
conciusion 
international affairs. Its power 
formerly by the Political 
Committee and now by 
fense Council. The. Legislative Yuan 
from 49 to 99 members. Ordinarily, it 
committees of law codification, foreign 
finance, economic affairs and military affairs. 


f . 
i has four units. They are the 
The Judicial Yuan sonth ae Tag 


Ministry of Justice,, the Supreme © 
ministrative Court and the Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 
Under the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 
of Personnel and the Examination Commission. 
The Control Yuan may have from 29 to 49 
members. Its principal functions are impeach- 
ment and auditing. The former is exercised by 


members of the Yuan, while the latter is exer- 
of Audit. 

council is directly under 

Tt directs. on behalf of 


cised through the Ministr: 
The National Military é 


portance since 

churia in ay cee especially since 
ar in oA ; 

tne Kuomintang has an administrative ma- 
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chinery of its own, Under the Central Executive 
Committee are four divisions: the Secretariat, Sec. 
Gen. Wu-te-chen; Ministry Organization, Cheng 
Kue-fu; Ministry of Information, Liang Han- 
chao, and Ministry of Overseas Chinese Affairs, 
Chang Tao-fan. 

The National Government was first organized 
in July 1925 in Canton with only three ministries. 
in charge of military affairs, foreign affairs and 
finance... Later, it grew to sixteen units. They 
were all directly under the National Government 
which was then actually functioning actively. 
Following the unification of the country and the 
establishment of the capital in Nanking in 1928, 
the present system of five Yuan took shape. In 
May 1931 the People’s Convention was held in 
Nanking. ; 
for the period. of political tutelage. Then the 
fourth National Kuomintang Congress decided to 
change the existing government structure. A 

+ new organic law of the National Government was 
drafted in accordance with the resolution and 
promulgated on December 31, 1931, i 

The National Government itself has three di- 
visions: First, the chairman of the National Gov- 
ernment, the State Council with thirty members, 
and the civil affairs, military affairs. and comp- 
troller-general’s departments; second, the five 
Yuan and the ministries and commissions under 
them; third, organs directly under the National 

' Government, of which the most important one is 
the National Military Council. 

_ Both the President of the National Government 
and all state councillors, like the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the five Yuan, are elected by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang. Formerly the chairman of the National Gov- 
‘ernment was the titular head of the state. 

The President of the National Government is 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek who is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the land, naval and air forces. 
He succeeded to the office (Oct. 10, 1943) for a term 
of three years on the death of Lin Sen. 

The Chinese cabinet as constituted July 30, 1945. 

President of the Executive Yuan (Premier)— 
T. V. Soong. = 

Minister of Finance—O. K. Yui. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Wang Shih-chieh. 

Minister of War—Gen. Chen Cheng. 

Minister of Economics and Vice Premier—Wong 


_ Wen-hao. 

_ Minister of Education—Chu Chia-hua. 
Minister of Interior—Chang Li-sheng. 
Minister of Communications—Tseng Yang-fu. 
Minister of Food—Hsu Kan. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry and Social 
Affairs—Ku Cheng-kang. 

Minister of Overseas Affairs—Liang Han-chao. 
|, The Japanese extended their power over China 
-for 50 years, since the Sino-Japanese war of 1894. 
Korea was annexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32). 
The border province of Jehol was cut off as a 
‘buffer state (1933). Kwantung army troops came 
through (1935) the Great Wall north of Peiping 
from Jehol into the province of Chahar which lies 


between Jehol and Mongolia. The principal Chinese, 


officials in Peiping and Tientsin and in Hopei and 
Chahar provinces were turned out and replaced 
by new men acceptable to the Japanese leaders. 
In effect Chahar was made a demilitarized zone 
by June of 1935, 

Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘“‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China’ at Nan- 

; - Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China. 
‘These are the North China Exploitation Company 
with a capital of 350,000,000 yen and the Central 
China Development Company with a capital of 
100,000.000 yen. 

Fighting broke out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and later large areas of the coastal 
provinces were occupied by the Japanese invaders. 

Under the terms of surrender in World War Il 
Japan returned to China all the seized territories. 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow 


_ Wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 

ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 

machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 

with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
' Great Britain. 

Chinese Industrial Att ee dae have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more than 
9,000,000 yuan monthly . 

Since the abolition of the civil service examina- 
tion in 1905, the education system in China has 
been modelled after the American system, The 
Government promulgated (1944) a law providing 
for the establishment of one public school for 
every ‘‘pao’’ (100 to 150 households) in the coun- 
try in a move to combat illiteracy. Education in 
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‘the schools is free and attendance compulsory 


It adopted a Provisional Constitution” 


—™ < X 4 oo a: 


vec, & Nee 


te ~ 
' 


children between the ages of six and 12. 

Prior to the Sino-Japanese war, there ¥ 
more than 3,000 middle schools (high schools) wi 
about 540,000 students, and 108 institutions | 
higher learning with about 42,000 students. Du: 
the war many schools were destroyed by the 
nese or uprooted and removed thousands’ of n 
to the interior from their-original sites. ial 

A number of new government and private inst 
tutions of higher learning has been establishes 
bringing the total to 132 (1941-1942) and the tot 
enrollment to 57,853. » 

China has a national Army which gets its Ty 
cruits through a system of compulsory citizenshi 
service for a period of three years. There is @ 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatox 
service for six years and with extended service y 
the ages of 20 and 25. The nominal strength of ti 
Chinese Army is estimated at 5,000,000 but | 
shortage of equipment has reduced the size ~ 
approximately 1,000,000..Chinese Communist foree 
are estimated at 600,000. The Chinese Nay 
since the war with Japan, is practically non-exisil 
tent and was undergoing a reorganization whe 
hostilities opened. 

The monetary unit is the yuan. 
(1935) at 2914 cents American currency, but sinay 
the Sino-Japanese war the yuan has steadly de 
clined in value-to between five and six cen 
in American currency. ' 


MONGOLIA 7 

Mongolia, although nominally of China, wa 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adheren 
after World War I. Outer Mongolia is a republid 
It is bounded on the’ north by Siberia, on f 
west by Sinkiang, on the south and east 4 
China Proper and Manchuria. Its area is abo 
i Square miles; the population is ahd 


000. 

At a plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945) the Republic vote 
to sever all ties with China and to become an inde 
pendent nation. ° 5 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui! 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressur 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous governmeén| 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao te 
handle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs itsel| 
on_the Soviet principle. : 

Tannu-Tuva the northwest portion of Oute 
Mongolia about 64,000 sq. m. with a population om 


maism. 

Chief exports axe livestock and animal products 
Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital and tha 
chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coopera 
tive Society. i | 


SIN-KIANG (Chinese Turkestan) > 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashga 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarka 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fr 
and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton a 
silk production, Tihwa is the chief town. . The 
population of Sin-kiang is estimated at 1,200,000 
and its area at 633,802 square miles. il 

It is from Sinkiang that much af the jade comes 
In view of its propinquity to Soviet Russia this 
province, especially economicaily, has been undert 
the influence of the Russians for a decade or $0.9) 
With the opening up of sg rte 4 and .airwa) 
Sinkiang is now much closer to the rest of China. 
Gov. Sheng Shih-tsai on a visit: to Chungking 
(Sept.,. 1943) promised the full participation of 
Sinkiang in the war of resistance and national re- 


construction, * 
THIBET - ed 


5,000,000 and as low as 700.000. 
The head of the government is the’ Dal 
ene wie as through & regent,” aif “fale te 
eligion is Lamaism m orm | 
Buddhism, oe ee ee 


. 
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_ The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
“™muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in T 
tmountains in Southeastern Thibet. ake ae 


MANCHURIA 


Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) and 
in a series of miltary operations defeated the 
Chinese, opening the way for the establishment of 
Manchukuo as an independent puppet state. Man- 
churia was composed of the three northeastern 
ees of China, Fengtien, Kirin and Heilung- 

iang to which the province of Jehol was added. 
Manchukuo, including the province of Jehol, had 
@n area of 503,013 square miles and Manchuria, 
Without the province Jehol, an area of 404,428 
sauare miles. The population including Jehol (1940) 
ae uation of 43,233,954 with Hsinking as the 

Manchukuo, the Manchu State, is bounded on 
the north by the Siberia (U.S.S.R.), the boundary 
being the Amur River; on the east by Siberia and 

orea (since released from Japanese domination), 
on the southeast by Korea, the boundary being 
the Yalu River, on the south by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the west by China, Mongolia 
and Siberia. 

At the close of the Sino-Japanese war (1945) 
Manchuria was returned to China and the area 
divided into nine provinces. 

Henry Pu Yi (born, Feb. 1906) the former Man- 
chu ‘“‘boy’’ Emperor, Hsuan Tung (deposed in 
1911) was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) 
of the new Government (March 9, 1932). He 
selected a Chinese Cabinet behind each member 
of which stood a Japanese adviser. There were 
more than 600 Japanese in the Government. Pu 
Yi was captured and interned by the Russians 
(1945) when they marchefi into the country after 
fhe surrender of Japan.! By the terms of the 
surrender the Japanese returned Manchukuo to 
the Chinese. The Manchukuo State was dissolved. 

The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border dispute 
between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 1940) 
when the two countries signed an agreement. 
Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938) at 
Changkufeng Hill, at the junction of the Siberian, 
Manchukuoan and Korean borders. There was 
another Clash of armed forces (1939) which was 
followed by a long truce. Outer Mongolia has long 
disputed her 1,000-mile boundary with Japanese 
controlled ‘‘Manchukuo,.”” 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant produce. The land possesses great mineral 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 
oil shale. 

Colombia 

(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 

Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles— 
Population (1942), 9,523,200. 

The Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
-treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
‘Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama 
It has a coast line of 913 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It 
has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on tht 
east, and Ecuador and Peru on the south. 
‘Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 
_ range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
‘-and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the country. The Magdalena River, in the 
east, rises in the high Andes and flows north into 
the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
“Tt is. navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
590 miles. . 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
Scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
“tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. . 

The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies (1810-1824), the liber- 
‘ator, Simon Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
of Colombia_ og Venezuela and Ecuador 
_ withdrew (1829=30). 

y The soil of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 
- ture is a growing Ce Fe Mild cotfee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, obacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
- Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. ; 

“The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines. 
_ which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Wéar Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 


covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
can company. Other minerals are zold, acon 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
nis a coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. + 
ogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situate 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To veneti it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 

The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
not compulsory. The National University . 
(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Rqman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
Be eae of the country. 

ilitary service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year. The : 
normal army is approximately 10,000 with 300,000 
available for war. The Navy consists of two 
destroyers and small boats. The naval personnel 
numbers slightly more than 800. 

Colombia broke relations with Japan (Dec. 8, 
1941) with Germany and Italy (Dec._19, 1941) and 
declared a state of belligerency with Germany 
(Nov. 26, 1943). 4 
aes. is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 

ates. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years, Women are barred 
from voting and holding elective office. The Presi- 
dent is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for two successive terms. The President 
is Mariano Ospina Perez, Conservative, (elected 
May 6, 1946). 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

The monetary. unit is the gold peso with an 
average value of $.57. The budget (1946) was esti- 
mated to balance at 174,000,000 pesos. 


Costa Rica 


(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 square 
miles—Population (estimated 1943), 705,305. — 


Costa Rica, a Republic, in the southern part of 
Central America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on 
the north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. e 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. : 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
72 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of gfeat charm with Spanish balconies 
and patios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. | : 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are two international 
airports, one_at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. : 4 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop. 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
rice and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
important industry. 

The forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 
and copper. 

The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7 1871) has been 
many times modified. The legis ative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 


there is a fine of five colones, the second time 
a fine of fifty colones with a ban of holding office 


] University in San Jose.. The language of 
geese is Spanish, English is taught in the 


1 
~The monetary unit is the colon with an ayerage 
Pts of 30.18. The budget (1945) was estimated 
to balance at 38,536,363 colonies. a 
Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, : 
mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 


eons standing army, by convention (19235 among _ 3 


fore the conquest and later for |the six Central American or’ Middle American 
Beene POPs. Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- | States, is limited to 500, but with the reserve and 


| 
| 
¥ ‘ 


| Mexico, 


the 


_ was relinquished (Dec. 
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national guard, the protective forces are much 
larger. 3 
‘Costa Rica declared war_on Japan (Dec. 


8, 
1941) and on Germany an@ Ttaly (Dec. 11, 1941). 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles— 


Population (1943) 4,777,284. 


Cuba, the ‘Pearl of the Antilles,’’ largest island 
of the West Indies, lies among the Gulf of 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south, Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
laverages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
The coast line, including the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miles in length. It has numerous harbors, 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
Safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 


‘rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 


and has since been maintained as a naval base. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Oriente, in the east, where 

y reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft.; with Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
Tt is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
vitas and took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of, Spain. It was called ‘suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 
Tegaining its Indian name of Cuba. 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 
10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in the fight of the 
Cubans for freedom. The island assumed a re- 
publican form of government (1902) with the Con- 
Stitution providing for the election of a presi- 
dent for a term of four years,(he is-ineligible to 
succeed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 
eight-year terms and a House of Representatives 
with four-year terms. Women have the right to 


e. 
After the overthrow of the Machado regime 
» (1933), the 1902 Constitution, which had been 


amended (1928) was placed in force by the Pro- 
visional Government of President Cespedes. The 
Cespedes Government was overthrown a month 
aiter taking office and the Grau Government, 
which succeeded, suspended the 1902 Constitution 
and adopted a constitutional statute as the basis of 
its government. From 1903 to 1940 Cuba was 
governed by this and succeeding constitutional 


statutes. The Constitutional Convention (elected 
Nov, 15, 1939) was inaugurated (Feb., 1940) and 
drafted a new Constitution providing for social 


security, wages and hours regulations and other 
reforms. This Constitution went into effect (Oct. 
10, 1940). The President is Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin (elected May 31, 1944) for a four- 
year term. 

A new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1934). It 
exces that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
he right of the United States to intervene in the 
“Nsmggal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 

Commercial relations between Cuba and the 
United States have been specially close since Cuban 
independence. A reciprocal trade treaty was ne- 
gotiated (1903) giving to the products of each na- 
tion a preferential treatment ranging from a 20 to 
50 per cent reduction in tariff duties. This treaty 
was superseded (1934) by a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment which broadened and consolidated the pref- 
erential advantages of the two countries toward 
each other. Supplementary agreements (1939 
and 1941) strengthened these pacts. 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 2,285,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
largest cane sugar producer in the world. To- 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. Production (1944) was 5,652,123 
short tons, 

Molasses and other derivatives with sugar, repre- 
sent 73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
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nanas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet wo 
(mahagony a cedar), dyewoods, fibres, g 
resins and oils are important commerce: - _Lron 
copper, Manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
some of the minerals. ay 

The livestock industry has been expanded fr 
an importing to an exporting basis. The last 1 
stock census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of : 
tle, the largest ever recorded. There are mores 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
line running across the Island from Guantan 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 700 miles. | 
Havana. Camaguey and San Antonio de los Banos 
are important air bases. 4 

The Republic has no lands for sale. Large areas 
are held by native owners and many of thesee 
tracts can be purchased. Some land has be 
given to the poor. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 
seven and 14. Among the higher institutions of 
learning is the University of Havana (founded in 
1721). The Roman Catholic religion is predomi- 
nant. The language is Spanish with English widely 
understood. 

Compulsory military service was established (Jan. 
5, 1942). The strength of the army is slight 
more than 16,000 and the navy approximately 3,000, | 
Cuba declared war on Japan (Dec. 9, 1941) and 
on Italy and Germany (Dec. 11, 1941). 4 

The monetary unit is the peso with an average® 
value of $1.00. The budget (1946) estimated revenue ® 
of 173,382,100 pesos; expenditures, 173,367,575. _ 


agricultural Pi a are coffee, pineapples, 
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Czechoslovakia 
(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 49,358 square 
miles—Population (estimated) 14,447,000. 7 
Czechoslovakia lies in the heart of Europe and/ 
like Switzerland, Austria and Hungary, is a land- 
locked country without direct access to the sea. Its 3 
boundaries are, in the north, Germany and Poland; © 


and the Sudeten in the west on the German bor- - 
der. Forests are famous for hunting and 
the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the ibex, | 
wildeat and whole herds of wild boars. Through= - 
out the country ruins of ancient castles rise on! 
rocky heights, and in the valleys the - 
mansions of great beauty and interest. ~~ 
The subterranean caverns of Czechoslovakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian’ 
Kras not far from Brno there stretches an exten= 
sive system of caverns, lakes and abysses a 
underground. Among the famous sights of Central 
Burope are the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina Ms 
a district known as the ‘‘Slovak Paradise."* There | 
are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock oe 


= 


as the Decin Walls (in the Bohemian-Saxon 
Switzerland), and the Tissa Walls at the pd 
where the Elbe leaves Bohemia. | 
The Czechoslovak spas and mineral springs are 4 
among the foremost ave BEGRe. : i ime | 
Prague, the capital, has a wealth of medieval | 
architecture equalled by few other cities of ‘Bu! 
rope. More than 3,500 years back there was 
settlement within the territory which is now’ o¢: 
cupied by present day Prague, on the site of thé 
castle of Vysehrad. Seer | 
Czechoslovakia possesses one of the richest ters | 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of nat } 
resources and industrial development. Agriculture — 
and forestry claim 40% of the population. Whea’ ; 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes; sugar beets, corn 
hops are grédwn in abundance. Beer ‘product on ; . 
was enormous. The Skoda munition factories in| 
Pilsen ‘were among the most extensive and efficient | 
in the world. There were also numerous textile arid’ | 
paper mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and 
chemical factories. Since 1924, when the land 
reform bill was actually followed by the sequestra- 
tion of the large estates owned by the former 
Austrian aristocracy, the country has been 


yoepag into a land of peasant holdings. Mineral 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, 
en and Farce 
€ majority of the population, 

Catholic, the rest Protestunt, 

Institutions of higher learning are the C: 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni 
versities of Brrio and of Bratislava and the 
man University in Prague. ge 

The Czechoslovak Republic was recreated as th 
result of World War I. The reestablishment ~ 
independence. marked the ¢ulmination of 
struggle of the-Czechs and Slovaks for freedo: 
a struggle the beginning of which went to 


copper, 


75%, is Roman | 
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Middie Ages, when the ancient independent king- 

Ee. ropa ag was absorbed within the Habsburg 
_Tne Czechs and Slovaks are two closely related 
branches of Slav origin. Each has its ai literary 
language, but a Czech understands Slovak without 
any effort and vice versa. In the ninth century 
they formed a single state, the Great Moravian 
Empire, which was destroyed during the Mag- 
yar invasion of Central Europe in the tenth 
century. Later the Slovaks lived in the Hun- 
garian and the Czechs in the Austrian half of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Religious and po- 
litical persecutions in the sixteenth and seyen- 
teemth century led to an unsuccessiul revolt of the 
Gzechs which resulted in the loss of their free- 
dom at the Battle of the White Mountain near 
Prague in 1620. 

Czechoslovak independence was officially pro- 
claimed (Oct. 28, 1918) after the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary. The Constitution of the re- 

ublic was adopted by the National Assembly 

Feb..29, 1920) providing for a National Assembly 
with the legislative authority over the whole 
mtry, Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. 

e Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and 
with proportional representation, is composed 
of a Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, and 
@ Senate, eight-year tenure; both in joint session 
to elect the President of the republic for a seven- 
year term. Dr. Eduard Benes (born as Kozland, May 
28, 1884, Bohemia) was elected President (Dec. 
18, 1935) for seven years and (1942) was continued 
in office until a successor could be appointed. The 
Constituent Assembly, by unanimous vote (June 19, 
1946), named him President for the third time. 
‘He will serve until a new Constitution has been 

afted and another election held. The Premier is 
‘Klement Gottwald. The Prime Minister is Zdenek 
Fierlinger. The Government is pledged to maintain 
-“practical’’ military, political, economical and cul- 
‘tural relations with the Soviet Union. 

Parliament adopted (Oct. , 1946) a two-year 
‘reconstruction program that sets production goals 
and most industries and contemplates shifting of 
workers to achieve the greatest efficiency. The 
nationalization law, passed by the Provisional Par- 
liament and signed by President Benes (1945) has 
transferred the Czechoslovakia into a highly social- 
istic nation. The law provides for State ownership 
of commercial banks, insurance companies, mines, 
mineral deposits, defense industries, steel plants, 
the Bata shoe factories, manufacturies of drugs and 
phonograph records, most glass and chemical indus- 
tries and large power plants, gas works and flour 
mills. It also covers paper industries with more 
than 300 workers, spinning mills with more than 
400 workers and weaving mills and clothing 
factories with more than 500 workers. 
"In the elections (May 26, 1946) the Communists 
were victorious. The total vote for the Leftist bloc 
of communists, Social Democrats and Slovakian 
Laborites was 3,601,669 against 3,456,687 for the 
, Rightist bloc of National Socialists, People’s party, 
Slovakian Democrats and Slovakian Freedom party. 
The political line-up in the Assembly under propor- 
tional representation is 153 Leftists and 147 
- Rightists. 4 
E rmany began a campaign (July and August, 
1938) for the cession to Germany by Czechoslovakia 

of the ‘‘Sudeten’”’ lands, the strategically important 

f an mountain bastion. Chancellor Hitler 
(Sept. 12, 1938) put forth the demands of Ger- 
many and later the government issued an ulti- 
matum in which it threatened to seize the ’’Su- 


t. 1. 
was held in Munich (Sept. 29) at which Germany 
“Obtained all its demands, ‘‘Sudetenland’’ was 
Geect to Germany without the participation of 


Prime Minister and elevated by Parliament to 
be President (Oct. 26, 1939). Hungary Tecognized 
the independence of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). Uni- 
versal military service for a period of two years 
from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. 18, 1940). 
Parliament adopted a constitution (July 21, 1939) 
that made the remnant of Czechoslovakia an au- 
thoritarian republic with a National Council of ten 
to govern, a president elected for seven years, 
with a Parliament of eighty elected for five-year 
terms. The National Council has authority to 
issue decrees without a ratification by Parliament. 

A new autonomous Government was formed 
(1946) with a Communist Premier Gustay Husak. 
The Government consists of nine Democrats, five 
Communists, and one Independent. In the elections 
(May, 1946) the Communists were defeated by the 
Democrats. 

The fignting forces of Czechoslovakia within the» 
United Nations consist’ of a military unit and air- 
force operating from England and military units 
fighting in the Near and Middle East as well as in 
the Soviet Union. The military forces of the coun- 
try_were disarmed by Germany after the invasion. 

Universal military service for all between 20 
and 50 was established (1940) with a service for 
two years. The Army was disbanded (1944) and 
_turned into a labor corps. 


Denmark 
(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 


Capital, Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square miles « 
—Population (estimated, 1945) 4,024,000. 

Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, 
thrusting out to the north irom Germany, which 
is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
The Skagerrak separates it from Norway, and 
Kattegat from Sweden. The country consists of 
low, undulating plains. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. Great Britain established a protec- 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. The Assembly 
proclaimed the independence of the Islands (Sept. 
18, 1946) after a referendum had voted in. favor 
of the action. : 

The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
times, when pe Nope and trading place named 
Havn (port) er up on a cluster of islets in the: 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded | 
as the actual founder of the city. On one of, the 
islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 
ground in front of Christiansborg, _ Elsinore 
(Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Hamlet,’ 
the Danish prince immortalized by Shakespeare. 
A great attraction here is the castle of Kromborg 
with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
pronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
when duties were exacted trom every passing vessel. 

Danish dairy products are world famous and the 
country in normal times exports more butter than 
any in the world and produces more bacon than 
any other with the exception of the United States. 
The fisheries also are important. One third of the 
population lives by agriculture. 

The first cooperative consumers society was 
established (1866) and today the system has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. . 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the suc- 
cession being hereditary. The King an 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. 
The Rigsdag is of two boties—the Folketing 
(House of Commons), with 148 members, and the 
Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men and 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. 

In the elections (Oct. 30, 1945) the Social Demo- 
crats won 47 seats,’a loss of 19; Communists 18, 
a gain of 15; Agrarians 35, a gain of seven; Con- 
servatives 26, a loss of five; Nationalists, four; 
Radicals (Liberals), 12, a loss of one; Georgists, 
three, a gain of one, and Independents, four. 

The Premier is Knud Kristensen. 

King of Denmark is Christian X (born 


zechoslovakia and against the protest of the 
rague Government. Governments participating 
jin the Munich conference were Great Britain, 
es Germany,’and Italy. 
~The Munich agreement did not last long. for 
tman. troops invaded Bohemia (March. 14, 1939) 
nd seized Prague. Two days later Hitler de- 
‘elared that Czechoslovakia no longer existed and 
M t Reich forces would preserve order. Bohemia 
and Moravia were organ ed as a protectorate of 
the Reich and continued under German domina- 
“tion until the end of World War II when the 
“Allied Control Council ordered the German-seized 
ands returned to, Czechoslovakia. 

Territory ceded’ to Hungary (1939) after an in- 
vasion of Ozechoslovakia was returned (1945). 
Rumania also. returned seized lands. 

_ Slovakia, ae eee ee Hears spanare ae 
if opulation of 2,450,096, declar: = 
eo Psneo hh 14, 1939) and Hitler offered 
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VIII (May ry 1912) and, married (April 26, 1898) 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His heir. 
Crown Prince Frederik (born March 11, 1899), was 
married (May. 24, 1935) to Princess Ingrid_(born 
March 28, 1910), daughter of Crown Prince Gustav 
Adolf of Sweden. They have three children, all, 
aughters. 

: Germany invaded Denmark (April 9, 1940) 
although a ten-year pact pledging Germany not to 
make war or use force against Denmark had been 
signed (May 31, 1939). 


rand diplomatic repre- 
iosef Tiso was nami 
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There was an uprising against the Germans 
(Aug. 29, 1943) after which the Germans took over 
complete control of the Government. The German 
forces surrendered. (May 4, 1945). 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. Education is compulsory, The University 

‘of Copenhagen was founded (1479). | 

The Army was in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied man being liable for service 
from 20 to 36. The Navy comprised fleet and coast 
defense forces with an aircraft fleet of 65 units. 

The monetary unit is the krone with an average 
value of $.208. The budget (1944-1946) estimated 
revenue. at 968,865,000 kroner; expenditures 1,112;~ 


S7;000; GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
‘Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86 
N. lat. Its total.area, is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in -alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1941) was 18,000, composed 
Of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capital is 
Godthaab: its population is 1,313. Greenland is the 
only Danish colony. 


The United States formally relinquished its claim‘ 


_ to land in Northern “Greenland discovered by 
Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark (1916). } 

An agreement was concluded between the United 

e States and the Danish minister in Washington 
(April 9, 1941) whereby the United States got the 
right to establish military and naval bases on the 

‘island and in turn pledged protection to Green- 
land against aggression. 
Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 

. Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 

island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 
16)\ ordered all coasts and islands closed to non- 
Danish vessels. 

»» Trade is chiefly with Denmark. The deposits of 
eryolite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur and 
graphite are the other exports. Trade in Greenland 

' is a state monopoly. 


Dominican Republic 
(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 


Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square 
_ miles—Population (1943), 1,826,407. 


- The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
lumbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
‘public of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. 

The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 
the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 

, The population is composed of whites, mulattoes, 

and a 19 percentage of negroes, The State has no 
religion and there is toleration for all faiths. The 
population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. Edu- 
cation is compulsory. The language is Spanish but 
English is widely spoken. The University of Santo 
_. Domingo (founded 1538) was established by the 
friars of the Dominican Order after a bull of 
Pope Paul III had been endorsed by the King 
of Spain 


‘The Army consists of approximately 4,000 offi- 
cers and men. The Navy operates a coastal patrol 
with gunboats. There is a small aviation corps, 

new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan.. 
1942). The President is elected by direct vote 
‘every five years. The National Congress consists 
_ of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 

President is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 16, 1942), 
Suffrage permits women to vote. ; 

The Dominican Republic has its own monetary 

standard, same base and value as the United 

States’ coin system (there is no Dominican gold 

‘or paper money). The paper money in circulation 

is from the United States. Government reve- 

nues (1945) were estimated at $20,943,133; ex- 
. Penditures, $20,934,681, 

The Dominican Republic declared war on Japan 
(Dec. 8, 1941) and Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 


1941). 
Ecuador 


(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles— 
Population (Census 1942), 3,685,871 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
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to 400 miles south cf it. It is bounded by Colo 

on ae north and Peru on the east and south. 

cordillera of the Andes cross the country, 

a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of w 


Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,550 
Cayambee (19,534 it.) and Antisana (19,260 


Islands with an area of 3,0z8 miles. % 
Ecuador is a republic. According to the Cons! 
tution, the President is elected directly by th 
people for a four-year term and the Congress conmp. 
sists of two Houses: the Senate and the Chambee 
of Deputies. x 

The President is Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra wh 
was named (May 29, 1944) by the revolutiona’ 
junta that forced the resignation of President Cara 
los Arroyo Del Rio. The Constitutional Assembly 
(Aug. 11, 1946) voted to keep President Velas 
Ibarra in power until the end of the four-year te 
in 1948. In elections to the Constitutional Congres 
(June 30, 1946) the Conservatives defeated th 
newly created Republican Union party. The Con 
servatives (Government party) gained 33 seats, the 
Independents, 6; dissident Liberals, 20; dissidena 
Leftists, 2; Democrats, 1. if 

United States t1orces occupied bases on = 
Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost area of Ecus 
dor. and on the Galapagos Islands, in the Paciil 
600 -miles to the west, (Sept. 1942). The chie 
islands in the Galapagos archipelago are Sam 
Cristobal (Chatham), Santa. Maria (Florena) 
Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador (James 
and Isabella (Albemarle), The bases were returned 
to Ecuador (1946). : 

Ecuador broke relations with the Axis countries 
(Jan. 29, 1942) and declared war on Japan (FebJ 
2, 1945). 

The country is rich in undeveloped minerals3| 
Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Camar 
Petroleum output is increasing. Large deposits of 
copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known tox 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubber, mangrove 
bark (for tanning) alligator skins, and kap 
are imported commercially. The so-called Pana 
or “‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are 
manufactured exclusievly in Ecuador. >| 

Ecuadoy is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptiopally strong and used in aircraft and mas} 
rine construction because of its weight and de= 
pendability. — aA 

Ecuador's independence dates from the Battle of 
Pinchincha (May 24, 1822). | 

Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri 
mary education is compulsery. Military service 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ape © 
proximately 8,000 officers and men. aa) 

The monetary unit is the sucre with an aver . 
value of $.07. The budget (1945) was estimated 
balance at 356,235,000 sucres. : 

The chiet imports are cotton goods, 
jewelry, ‘foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadore 


imports. 
Egypt 
(MISR) 


Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated 386,000 sq 
miles—Population (estimated, 1943) 17,423,000. |. | 


Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Af ‘ 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and th 1 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akas | 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
and sandy. On the south is the Angi) Heyptiogs | 
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Soudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude 
ing the boundary. To the west is Iibya. / 
The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt-of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square” 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other acne 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface. of 

the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 
the beginning of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
be peetonls. of October. The river carries a heavy 
Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile an 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longes' 
in the world, measuring 16.400 ft. : Be 
The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by enginee: 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. 4 
credited with being the founder of the fi 
Scientific system of using the water of the Nile 


prigation purposes. and that plan, the basin sys- 
em, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 

n Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
ar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
urrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
asins during the flood period (August) to an 
werage depth of three feet and is left on the land 
or about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
own broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
# perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
ntroduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
yas*restored and greatly improved during the 
3ritish occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
ivable land were added, and under the basin 
stem, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
he new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
yeans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 
yhief products. Two and three yields a year are 
‘rown. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
ally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
xchres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
sypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 
f(ranite and sulphur. 

Many automobile highways—jsome of 
hrough the desert—have been constructed. 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
jhe pyramids for their kings, and whose phyisical 
sharacteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 
“Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
pee 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 

as high until some years ago, is being eradicated 
by the Government. Education is now compul- 
ey for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
There is a famous seat of Mosiem learning in the 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded with 

e Metropolis about the year 963 A.D.; and 
nother, quite modern and up-to-date, the Fouad 
tT University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, founded in 
908, A new university, Faruk I University, has 
been established in Alexandria. 

‘Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 
more or less semi-independent status, England 
declared 2 Protectorate over her temporarily as a 
war measure in December (1914), and so remained 
mtil the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 
ependent State. The then Sultan assumed the 
aw title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
n Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
‘London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, aS the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
‘orce of 10.000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez 
anal for twenty years, till such time as Egypt 
d build up a force sufficiently powerful to take 
wer such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 

ish, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria 

nd Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 

armitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

‘Military service is compulsory for all men fit 

serve with recruits called to colors Ps 

e 


them 


gypt ended relations with Germany (Sept. 3, 
1939), , 1941), 


Hungary Bulgaria 
and Finland (Jan. 


Germany and Japan 
he King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 


fazli. He succeeded his father, (April 28, 1936), 
married (Jan. 20, 
(seri Pasha 2 
samed Pasha Saic, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 
in. 1919. A daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was 
christened Ferial. A second daughter was born 
(April 7, 1940) and named Fawzia. A third daugh- 
er (born Dec. 15, 1943) was christened Fadia. 
“The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 
‘ment composed ofa Senate (Maglis al Shuyukh) 
and a Chamber of’ Deputies (Maglis al Nuwwab)- 
o-fifths of the Senators are appointed by the 
g, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
are the Leputies. The Prime Minister is 


ail Sidky idee 

The monetary t is the Egyptian pound. The 

oe A cece was estimated to balance at 
“The principal imports are textiles, mineral, 

Geemical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 

“ork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 

vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 


o the 


" Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of exquisite ; 
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Estonia 


(EESTI VABARIIK) 


Capital, Tallinn—Are 18,353 squa’ les— 
Population 1,134,000. ee 


Estonia comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Government of Pskow and ~ 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. S. S. R. 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
Finland on. the north, 
Finnish-Ugrian origin. 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 
coast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The principal crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, mixed corn, potatoes and flax. 
we and cattle raising are important indus- 
ries. 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles. 

_There is no state religion: 78.6% of the popula- 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa- 
tion is free. There is a famous university in 
Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technica! University 
in Tallinn. 

The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- 
ports are mainly cotton, woolens, sugar, iron and 
steel, and fertilizers. 

The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided for a 
State President elected for six years by direct vote, 
and a Parkament of two houses. The members of 
one house were elected by the people; those of the 
second were chosen by various public organizations: 
and local government bodies. Military service was 
compulsory with service of one year in the active 
army. i 
Estonia declared her independence (Feb. 24, 1918) 
after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. j 

Estonia is known as a country of quaint old 
towns. Tallinn was founded (1219) by King 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successively by 
Danes, Germans, Swedes and Russians and, Ger- 
mans. Three churches, the castle and a number 
of houses and part of the town walls and towers 
date back to the Danish domination. The bastions 
surrounding the Old Town gate were constructed 
during the Swedish period. Another interesting 
mediaeval town is Narva, founded in the 13th 
century. It contains a fortress built by the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Ivan III (1492). _ 

Estonia was admitted into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (June, 1940) and later occupied. 
The Supreme Soviet of Estonia voted (1944) to 
establish its own Commissariats of Foreign airs 
and Defense in line with the authority granted 
to various Soviet Republics to conduct their own 
foreign relations and operate their own military 
establishments. 


Ethiopia 
(ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIJENTALE ITALIANA) 
Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1939), 12,100,000 natives 


Ethiopia (or mountainous vol- 
bounde: 


There is 


wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
knives and hatchets. 


fash salts are also found. 
arene Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 


connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
bulk of produce from the interior to the coast, 
although many caravan routes are still widely trav- 


has supreme h 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 


h century, appointing the Abuna, or heat 
ee ot sa But the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 


The Estoniams are of ~ 


d by — 


hides and skins, wax, bar- ~ 


Gold, coal, copper, sulphur 


re 


.gas and subjugated it. 


_ the peace (March, 
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1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 
autocephalous and appointed the Albuna. three 
metropolitans and three bishops for the whole ot 
Italian East Africa. 

Italy, after having broken the treaty of friend- 
ship and arbitration with Ethiopia which she had 
signed (1928) invaded the country (1935) without 
declaring war, with modern arms, airplanes and 
The Emperor fought with 
his armies until he was forced to withdraw, leav- 
ing for Hurope to appeal to the League of Nations 
for help. i e 

British and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 
(1941) and the Emperor Haile Selassie (born July 
23, 1892) was again proclaimed ruler of his country. 

Ethiopia declared war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan (Dec. 14, 1942). 

After the liberation of the country, a reorganiza- 
tion was started under direction of ministers ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. Included in the reorgani- 
zation were the Army and the police force. Under 
the direction of the British Military Mission to 
Hthiopia an Army of 10 battalions was formed. 


- More than 10,000 men from the former Ethiopian 


Territorial Army were absorbed into the new 
organization. The military school for the training 
of Ethiopian officers also was reopened. _ 

Trade is chietiy inthe export of hides and 
skins of cattle, goats, Sheep, leopards and mon- 
keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products. 


Finland i 


(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


Capital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles— 
Population (1942), 3,887,217. ax 


Finland formed partjof the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1154 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
its independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Provisional Government, and became a republic 
(1919). Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
way, on the east by Russia, on the south by the 
Gulf of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and made 
peace after three months of fighting. Through 
1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All 
this territory was recovered (1941) in the war 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. in which 
Finland became involved as cobeiligerent with 
Germany when the U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 
(June, 1941). on Finland. An armistice with 
Russia was declared (Sept. 4, 1944) and an armis- 
tice with Russia and Great Britain was signed 
(Sept. 19, 1944). 

Finland, atter the downfall of- the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her by a 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d'etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917) 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites’’ followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops went home 
in December of that year.. The Finnish Diet re- 
solved (July 17, 1919) to establish a republic, and 
a peace treaty acknowledging the independence of 
dace ibe Signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oct. 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
rapids of the river Vuokski, having in a chan- 
nel about 25 yards wide an aggregate fall of 
about 72 feet in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 
volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 
and 700 cubic meters per second, discharging ulti- 
mately into Lake Ladoga. 

Although extending far north into extremely cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the 
most important industry. The principal crops are 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works: tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur; and chemicals. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There were (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives 
with a total membership exceeding 900,000 and 
they handled about 25% of the retail trade and 
40% of the wholesale. 

Universal military service prevails from 17 years 
to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to service 
for a period of approximately a year for training. 
The conscript then remains in the firstireserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
are consideted unfit for active service and youths 
between 17 and 21. not yet enrolled as conscripts 
There is also.an.Air Force and a Coast Defense 
The Civic Guards, approximately 100,000, also are 
a part of the national defense. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the 
religion, although there is absolutely free wo: 
There are three universities—one in Hels! 
and two in Turku. —- } | : 

The President is chosen for a term of six yeal 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by dire 
vote; he appoints the Cabinet. Juho Paasikivi wi 
elected President by Parliament (March. 9, 194 
after the resignation of Field Marshal Baron Ca 
Gustav Mannerheim. President Paasikivi will sertg. 
until March, 1950. The Premier is Mauno Pekkaliagy 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diljj 
(Eduskunta) and the voting system is designe 
for proportional representation. In the election 
(March 17-18, 1945) the results were: | 

Social Democrats (anti-Moscow)—52 (loss of |: 
seats); Popular Democrats (pro-Moscow)—d 
Agrarians—46 (loss of 11 seats); Conservatives 
28 (gain of three seats); Swedish People’s Party 
16 (loss of two seats); Liberals—T (unchanged). i 

The monetary unit is the mark with an offiei 
value of $.02. The budget (1945) estimated reve 
ae 17,335,785,000 marks; expenditures, 17,368, 

0. 


Franee 


Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square miles 
Population (established 1946) 39,760,000 


France, after a four-year interlude of totalite 
rian government following her conquest (1940) E 
the Nazi war machine and two years of politica 
changes, adopted (Oct. 13, 1946) a new Constity 
tion establishing the Fourth Republic. The charts 
was accepted by the electorate by a vote of 9,200.) 
467 to 7,790,676 after-an earlier draft had been Te 
jected (May 5), by a vote of more than 1,000,000 
as being too reactionary. Thus France returned, & 
she did after her defeat in the Franco-Prussia 
War of 1870, to tne republican form of governmen®s 

On the East Germany lies beyond the Rhin 
the boundary the Jura mountains and Lake G& 
neva separate it from Switzerland and the Graiag 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy, On thi 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, 
the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the west i 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and © 
the north the English Channel and the Straits © 
Dover separate it from England. From the nor 
to the south its length is approximately 600 miles 
and from the western extremity near Brest ti 
Strasburg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles widel 
The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; al 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on th 
Mediterranean, 384 miles. , = 

France has the highest mountain in Europe wes 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On thi 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks exp 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. wet 

In the south-central part of France is the 
called Central Plateau, which is bordered on it 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, t 
ginning with the Cevennes, which ascend from > 
Rhone Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft. inl 
Mont Lozere, and on its northwestern side by thea 
Monts _d’Auvergne which attain an ‘altitude ox 
6,000 ft. Further it is bordered by the hills o£ 
Burgundy and Cote d@’Or. Still further _nort) 
are the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhin 
their crest formed the boundary line betwee 
France and Germany before World War i. Then 
the wooded highlands of the Argonne and { 
Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The weste Th 
and northwestern part of France consists of fertile 
plains save for the hills of Normandy and tha 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. | 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea-aj 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, andy 
Cherbourg, an important naval base, between Capa 
Hague and Cape Barfieur. In the extreme no A " 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St. beer 
is the roadstead of Brest, the naval. stations 
Further down the coast are Lorient, St. Nazaire, ats 
the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further up the 
river, Rochefort and La Rochelle. Up the pid 
of the Garonne is the important port of Bordea' 
fourth city of the republic; and at the‘mouth of 
the Adour, in the extreme southwest corner, id 
Bayonne with its neighboring seaside resort of 
Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on 
the west is Jow, with lagoons and sand dunes, there 
is no large port till the mouths of the Rhone are 
passed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- 
try, is reached. Beyond is the naval base Toulon, 
and from there by Nice and Monaco to the Italiant 
frontier and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera— 
the Cote d'Azur, 4 

France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety, ‘There 
historical pageants elaborately presented in be 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
in some of the many gardens in Paris. io 

France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 

Tesorts. Spas are scattered through 
Mountain ranges, notably in ‘Savoy,’ the Mass 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and th 


pl — de 
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ifaj 2s well as in the lower slopes of Norman 
pre ccs Provence and many other bala 
the more than 1,900 miles of French coast 
ere are more than 900 bathing beaches. 
Much of the history of France may be read in 
er art, The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzie< 
| Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, 
Le dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas 
Arles and Nimes, all speak eloquently of ancient 
%. Traces of the Merovingian period are to be 
yund in Aix-en-Provence, Frejus and Poitiers: 
lasterpieces of the Romanesque and Gothic 
bound throughout France; the Renaissance and 
venteenth century are ecially well represented 
y the world-famous chafeaux and their gardens, 
mong which Villandiry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux 
ad Saint-Cloud are particularly famous. Other 
mous castles are Chantilly, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
ontainebleau, and the Grand and Petit Trianon. 
he magnificent public buildings and charming 
rivate mansions built during the eighteenth and 
ineteenth centuries in Paris, Abbeville, Nantes. 
ours, Orleans and Bordeaux excite the admiration 
f tourist and native alike. 
cughout France there are many famous 
liseums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
ae Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
} noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals. 
articularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
rtres, ouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasburg, 
and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially 
1ose of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, 
uynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Sully, Langeais 
heverny, Chinon, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, have 
een available to tourist inspection for the past 
ow ee: Carcassonne is known for its old forti- 
walls. 
ere are many popular winter resorts scattered 
mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps 
: the Pyrenees. 
France has four important rivers, the Seine, 
he Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
ank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
terbourg, and a dozen others, all of eat 
e because of canalization, which binds them 
ther. The waterways total 7,543 iles in 
, Of which canals cover 3,031, 
France became an authoritarian state in the 
ift current of martial and political events that 
mated (1940) in France signing an armistice 
Germany and Italy. France had declared 
ar against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single po- 
cal party was created (Aug. 31, 1940) under the 
tection of Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, who 
succeeded to the head of the Government. 
Fhe German Army had entered Paris following 
's occupation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- 
France. The invasion of the Low Countries 
n (May 10, 1940) and within a month the 
mans had seized these lands and had overrun 
hern France. German troops entered Paris 
June 14, 1940) and the Government moved to 
tordeaux. The cabinet by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
ask Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 
+ under the Constitution of 1875, resigned and 
esident Lebrun asked Marshal Petain to take 
helm. There followed the armistice negotia- 
s. The compact with Germany was signed 
@ 22, 1940); the one with Italy two days later. 
German Army at the time occupied three-fifths 
Tance. 
fe Government moved to Vichy (July_2) and 
wtliament voted (July 9) full powers to Marshal 
tain to revise the Constitution. The vote in the 
ber of Deputies was 395 to 3 and in the 


5 to 1. 
e@ members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
enate met in National Assembly (July 10) and 
ed by. a vote of 395 to3 a Constitutional Law, 
mg to Marshal Petain as Chief of State the 
er to promulgate “through one or more Acts a 
w Constitt the French State’’, based on 
rights of “labor, family and the fatherland’, 
y he Nation and applied by the 
“Constitutional 
of 569 to 80, with 17 


inet was reorganized (Sept. 6, 1940) with 
Bre cool ae aS nity Prime Minister and later 
; Marshal Petain_ ‘‘for 
vo dismussed nae 
S and abolished the office of Vice Prem er. 
‘the Bite time heynamed Pierre Etienne Flandin 
oreign Minister. andin resigned (Feb. 9, 1941) 
‘Admiral Jean Francois Darlan was named to 
da him. 
ment was formed (April 14, 1942) 
{ oe cae prime Minister and virtual dictator 
France and with Darlan to succeed as Chief 
cabinet continued in 1 
- The Notional Ape eee 1941). to 
i ution was scra i. 
etree (Aug. 25, 1944) LDS ie pal 


f several hundred thou- 
Se ataane in which sever).000 armed men 


5ps “and ocupied the city’s principal buildings. 
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and twelve days by the Nazi forces. The liberation 
er rans: pollared. 

i £ eration of France by the Allied 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of Council was estab-ished by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. The committee had” 
been formed in Algiers, North Africa (1943) and at 
the time the promise was made that it would sur- 
render its powers to a provisional French Govern- 
ment ‘‘constituted in conformity with the laws 
of the republic’, this to be done ‘“‘as soon As 
liberation of the metropolitan area permits’ it, 
at_the latest at the total liberation of France.” 

France held her first free elections in five years 
(Qct. 21, 1945) and elected a Constituent Assembly 
charged with the duty of drafting and putting into 
effect a new Constitution within a period of seven - 
months from the date of the first meeting (Nov. 
6, 1945). The de Gaulle Government resigned at the 
first meeting of the Assembly. 

Felix Gouin, Socialist, was elected President of © 
the Constituent Assembly (Jan. 23, 1946), but re- 
signed (June 11) after a_victory of the Popular 
Republican party (M. R. P.) at the polls. George 
Bidault, 46-year-old former newspaper man and 
school teacher, was inaugurated (June 24) as Presi- 
dent-Premier. 

_ The first draft of the new Constitution was re- 
jected (May 5) by the French people by, more 
than 1,000,000 votes, but a second draft was 
adopted (Oct. 13) by a vote of 9,802,467 to 7,790,676, 
4 majority of 1,211,791 votes, with more than: 1,- 
000,000 followers of Gen. de Gaulle abstaining at 
his request. The new Constitution provides for a 
National Assembly of 619 Deputies and a Council 
of the Republic with 315 Councilors, which takes 
the place of the former Senate, : ‘ 

The elections for the National Assembly (Nov. 
10) resulted in the following lineup, as compared 
with the results of the previous two elections for 
the Constituent Assembly: 


Nov. 10, June 2, Oct. 21, 
1946 1946 145 
Communists ......:.-+++-; 186 “146 148 
NS 5 a ae ies oe AR 162 160 141 
Socialists + cnws.svviwe ses 108 115 134 
Radical Socialists ......-.. 63 39 35 
62 62 


Right Groups .. .. 7 
The members of the Council of the Republie are 
chosen jointly by a : 
voters ballot at a general election and by the 
General Councilors representing the various De- 
partments. The Assembly and the Council are to 
hold a joint session 
President who in turn will name a 
will be the finishing touch to the structure of gov- 
ernment of the new Fourth Republic. ‘ 
Under the new Constitution, legislative powers 
are vested exclusively in. the Assembly, with the 
Council acting merely in an advisory capacity. The 
President. however, has broader powers than under 
the Third Republic, But he is without power to 
dissolve the Assembly. He is recognized as the 
head of the French Union, a new Empire Council 
which has supervision over the overseas protec- 
torates. , 
French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 


a country of small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what he i ted to a variety of 
products of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
rye, barley, ; beets. A grea’ 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plums, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing 
The country is rich in minerals, 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are 
pone reals iron ore 
include nite, : 

mane at oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
The iron ore 
Prance and the bauxite deposits in central France — 
are among the richest in oo ore int nosthibe ms 

occupy a : 
Se eatute of Hhe nation, and chief among 


making of chemicals, silk and cotton 


mes and iron products. 
ecg the matter of social 


fund. 
against illness, 
legislation 


blic schools form 
ae enrollment (1937-1938) of 


$1,500 schools. 
country. 
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The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all. The monks of the Grand 
Chartreuse were permitted by decree (March 4. 
1941) to return to France where they receive 
Official recognition. 

The unit of currency is the franc, stabilized (Feb. 
29, 1940) at 21 milligrammes of fine gold. The 
average rate of exchange is 50 francs to the dollar 
and 200 to the pound. 

The budget (1945) estimated revenues at 190,820,- 
000,000 francs; expenditures 406,000,000,000. 

official communique announced (Feb.- 11, 
1946) that France’s armed forces would be reduced 
from 660,000 men in the Army to 400,000; from 
95,000 to 50,000 in the Air Force and from 80,000 
to 45,000 in the Navy. 

Since her liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines and other public utilities. 
Eventually, it is estimated, the nationalization 
program will cost more than $2,000,000,000-. 


French Colonies 


Popula- 
Sa. Mi. tion 
IN_ASIA 
Syria & Lebanon (Mandate) 57,900; 3.630.000 
Hrench’ India. i 2... ke 196 323,500 
French Indo-China........ 286,000} 23,853,500 
Total in Asia.,......... 344,096) 27,807,000 
IN AMERICA 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 3,9 
MGUROBIOUNE NO. S 2 oie. ee. 583 304,209 
Martinique... 5.6... 380 304,239 
French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 36,975 
Total in America...... 66,097 649,339 
' IN OCEANIA 
New Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 53,245 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 39,920 
Total in Oceania...... 10,068 93,165 
IN AFRICA <t 
Morocco (Protectorate)....| 172,104) 7,390,428 
PER ES cas sb eee 847,55: 7,234,684 
PIM SPE ts Se sii 3 48,31 2,608,313 
French West Africa... 815,768} 15,943,000 
Togoland (Mandate)...... - 1,89 780,49 
Cameroons (Mandate). . 166,489; 2,516,623 
French Equatorial Afric 959,256) 3,423,015 
Sees Ke ee 34 poe : 220,955 
adagascar | 
Comoro... .. 1) 22: 790| | 3:797,936 
French Somaliland........ 9,071 49,685 
Total in Africa.......... 4,283,299| 43,965,136 
Grand total in colonies. . . .|4,703,560| 72,514,640 


ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 
Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 


‘ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories exténd southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
Miles wide, of very fertile plains with valle 
running out from the hills, mainly owned (4 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 1,234,684; and area of 847.552 
Square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Moslems. 
The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three departments: Algiers, popula- 
‘tion, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, 
2,727,766. Each department sends one senator and 
three deputies to the National Assembly which 
alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. 
Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and then may be called up as reservists in case of 
mobilization. 
Allied forces occupied Algeria '(1942). 
Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced: Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 


antimony. 
The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
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automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and st 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of ¥ 
septa ba eee olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. { 
mai wi ance. 7 
The. Southern Territory, area 767,435 squa 
miles, forms a separate colony under military 
command which acts in conjunction with thé 
governor and has a separate budget. The Souther 
Territory has a population (1936) of 642,651. 
The unit of currency is the French franc. 


kiya; Tunisie) 
(Afrikiya; e 

Tunisia, one of the former Barbary states unde 
the suzerainty of Turkey,\is situate on the norther’ 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on thi} 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, thi 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has a 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population (1936% 
of 2,608,313. Ss native population, is compose 
of Arabs and Bedouins. F ; 

The Prench were obliged to send a military fore 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulte! 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunisix 
under the protectorate of France. 

The native ruler, Sidi Lamine Bey (born May 22 
1884) appointed (May 15, 1943) after Sidi Mohams 
med al Mounsaf was deposed by Gén. Giraud 
French military and civil commander in Nortlfj 
Africa. 

The army of occupation consists of 25,000 mei 
with 1,150 officers. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountaing 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in thé 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and past re 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in thi 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The 


hie 


indus is agriculture, and wheat, barley, © 
olives, apes and dates are produced in abun 
dance, sides almonds, oranges, lemons, sb 


docks, pistachios, aifa grass, henna and cork 

Lead. iron, phosphate and zine are the most ims 

portant minerals. : 
Textiles, manufactured metals, and mine 


hie - 


comprise the chief imports; agricultural products 


olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports: 
(For information on the French protectorate 
Morocco, see Morocco.) : 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA " 

French West Africa reaches from the Atlantiij 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Afric 
to the Soudan at about 15° east longitude and fron 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea anf 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorig 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation ¢ 
seven colonies. 

The capital is Dakar. The country was. place 
under the command of the Allies (1942). 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oii 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. . 
chief ports are foodstuffs, textiles, machiner? 
oa hardware, and.spirits. Trade is mainly witi 

Tance. . Z| 


Ivory Coast ... 
Dahomey .. 
French Sudan 
Niger 9: ft cetyl ne . 
Dakar and dependencies = 

EO bRE Sea. otis sade fost e 1,815,768 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) ts 
French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Afric! 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Oceai 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Con BC 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa : 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and { 
territory has since been extended by explora’ 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square miles 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowy 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) wak 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles ani 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz 


zaville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 193 
GRON enk ogee ta ee 93,218 ~ 409,85 
Middle (Congo sc ivis kche, bie 166,069 740,7 
(Obaniel-Shart) 4 5.5615 noc es 238,767 947,311] 
Chie ae eile Cu |e clee a eee 461,202 1,432,8 


Total 
Europeans number 6,099. : 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forest: 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wi 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead ai 
ea Hee been found. Commerce is chiefly ¥ 
ce. ; " 


ey 
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_Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 

ied Wig tind oot nas ceeded 21.750 eee! 
ailand. Cambo: 
miles and Laos 4,863 dia yielded 16,887 square 

France recognized the Viet Nam Republic of 
Annamese Nationalists (March 7, 1946) as a “‘free 
state within the Indo-Chinese Federation and 
French Union. The nationalist movement began 
(1941) and gained impetus during World War II. 
Viet Nam is the ancient Annamese name for Ton- 
kin, Annam and Cochin-China. The agreement 
with France grants Viet-Nam considerable local 
autonomy. 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. The 
principal imports are cotton and silk cloths, metal 
articles, kerosene and automobiles. 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands. 
Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group 
of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, be- 
tween Antigua and Dominica. They have been in 
the possession of France since 1634 and are repre- 
sented in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and 
two Deputies. The government consists of a Gov- 
ernor and an elected Council. The soil is very 
productive. The area of the entire group of islands 
is 583 square miles; population (1936) is 304,209. 
Basse-Terre is the capital. ‘ 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 

Martiniaue, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the © 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 
place of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1936) of 246,712 - 
and an area of 380 sauare miles. The capital. is 
Fort-de-France. The status of the island was 
changed (1946) to a Department of France, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1947. 

The chief exports are sugar, Tum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of. 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an aa- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands} 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
ether fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
franc, is the medium of exchange. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The population - | 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916. 
The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
‘several decades, the census of 1911 returning 49.009 
inhabitants as compared with 36,975 in 1936 - 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
rially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
the Chamber at Paris. The colony has a Governor 
and a Council General of 16 elected members. 
France has had a farmous penal colony there since 
1885, known as Devils Island. France ordered (1946) 
the prison to be liquidated and its 2,800 inmates 


3 » CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


_ Cameroons is that part of the former German 
‘olony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 
onsists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
o France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles 
t+ was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
ree (March, 1921). It is governed by a com- 
nissioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
ion (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 
The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
ire palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 
nd ivory. Trade is easels wit France. 
The Government was recognized by the United 
car (April 4, 1942). 
Togoland, the only German colony that was 
elf-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
about two-thirds. It is attached to French 
Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu- 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 

Ethiopia and British Somaliland and is separated 

the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 
(British). 

The area is 9.071 square miles and population 
(1944) 49,685; the capital is Jibuti; its port on the 
Gulf of Aden, acquired (1862) but not developed 
until 1884. : : 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are-exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


MADAGASCAR 


_ Madagascar. an island off the east coast of Africa 
m which it is separated by the Mozambique 
nnel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
“eta breadth. Its area is 241,094 square miles; 
population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
slands) 3,797,936. The ‘capital is Tananarive. 
Madagascar is attached for government the 
perous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
area in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
im 1931, 130,253 inhabitants. 
“Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
ee) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
re than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cacao. 
forests are rich in cabinet wood and tanning 
k, raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
phates, gold and radium. 
"British forces, acting in behalf of the United 
ations, occupied the naval base of Diego Suarez 
(May 7, 1942) and later the island. 


ad REUNION 


1643. 
5.969 square miles; the population (1941) 220,955, 
2969 Saugn3,319 are of French extraction. ‘The 


md oil seed the chief export. Pondicherry has 


mills. 
Bese tated population of French India is 323,500; 


the area is 196 salare miles. Pondicherry is the 


capital. E 
\ INDO-CHINA repatriated. The capital is Cayenne. The status of 
i FRENCH aay Population Liang ae bee Shae a Depart- 
ent of France, ¢€ e Jan. 1,1947, 
hin-China 26,476 sq. mi. oeivene mommense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
am B6,075 sq. st 6,211,328 | tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. Phe 
mbodia - 67,050 sd- ots ,  $.086-399 | Principal crops are rice, cord, manioc, cacao, ba- 
Tonk 40,030 ea oe e314 | Banas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
S 39,320 same *300'000 | most fmportant industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
Swangchow 325 sq. mi. , bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 


wood essence, lumber and hides. ’ 


OCEANIC—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 
The French possessions, widely seattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homogeneous colony under. one Gover- 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, ‘Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- . 


OS ae ee eee 
_ Total 281,174 sq. mi. - 24,461,251 
arench Indo-China, situated in the southeastern’ 
a of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
st and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
bh the east and south, comprises five states, as 
wn above. The population_ includes about 42,000 
uropeans. The capital is Hanoi, T , 


" 


_and the Fiji Islands. 


missioners of France and Great Britain. 


jtionary Libe: 
the first 
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uesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana» and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
eal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
he chief industries. FR, 
crore area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245. 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia 
Its dependencies are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. 
The group was acauired by France (1854), and a 
penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 
1896. ; 

The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. It is under control of 
the Free French, assisted by United States forces. 
Noumea is the capital. | 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinp bar, sil- 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
jnelude coffee, copra, Cotton, manioc (cassava). 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5.700 square miles. hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 45,000, 
and a white population, (1930): British, 219; 
French, 931. The group has been a condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High ye 

ie 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 


Capital, Berlin—Area, 182,741 square miles— 
Population, census of 1939 for the States compris- 


“ing post-World War II Germany, 69,622,213. 


Present day Germany, as occupied by the Allied 
Armies, is the German Reich of Pre-World War 
Il. It is a Germany restricted to the borders of 
1937, a Germany stripped of its Nazi conquests. 
The Allied Control Commission for Germany 
rolled back the borders to Dec. 31, 1937—an order 
to disgorge all the annexed territories, namely 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Poland, Eupen 
and Malmedy, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg and 
Northern Slovenia. Germany was neither partioned 


-nor dismembered, No time limit was set on the 


occupation and no promises were made to the 
German people. It appeared that the length of 
time of occupation would depend on how long it 
Was necessary to accomplish the eradication of 
Militarism and to establish a representative gov- 
ernment before returning the country to the Ger- 
man. people. 

Germany was divided into four Zones of Occupa- 
tion. The zones, with their rough borders and the 
power to which each is assigned, follow: 

Eastern—All territory east and-inclusive of the 
Prussian province of Saxony, the States of Saxony, 
Thuringia, Anhalt and Mecklenburg—Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Northwestern—The Ruhr and the area east and 
west of the Wesel River, extending to Duesseldorf, 
Cologne and Aachen—Great. Britain. 

Western—The left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts 
Trier and Coblenz; the right bank of the Rhine, 
including the areas of Baden, Bavaria and Wut- 
temberg—France. ; 

Southwestern—Territory bounded on the east by 

the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the north 
by the British zone, on the west by the French 
zone and on the south by Austria and including 
the cities of Frankfort, Munich, Nurmberg and 
Cassel—The United States. 
. There also created the area of Great Berlin 
which is administered by the Inter-Allied govern- 
ing authority with representatives of each of the 
four Powers. ' 

In the absence of any central government for 
Germany, there has been encouraged the forma- 


_ tion of democratic governments in the states and 


provinces, also in the cities. Elections have been 
held in several of these places and governments 
established. 

The first free municipal elections in Germany 
since 1933 were held (May 26, 1946) in 38 cities 
of the American occupation zone. The results gave 
the moderate Christian Socialist Union 484 Council 
seats; the leftist Social Democrats, 421; the Soviet- 
sponsored Socialist Unity Party, 47, and the reac- 
ral Democrats, 34. 

In Berlin, controlled by the Big Four Powers, 
post-war municipal elections (Oct. 20) 
brought out more than 2,000,000 voters who chose 
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130 City Councillors and 805 Borough Council 
The results were: Percent 


Party Total vote of vote 
Social Democrats .....- 9) 0 48.7 
Christian Socialists .....454,202 , 22.1 
Socialist Unity Party. ..405,992 19.8 
Liberal Democrats .192,527 am 
Invalid ballots ......... 39,164 : 

In the first elections for the Landtag (Diet) heb 
in the Russian occupation zone outside of Berlin 
the Social Democrats were barred from particips 
tion because the Soviet authorities contended the 
had been absorbed by the Socialist Unity Part: 
The latter party and affiliated minor groups polle 
(Oct. 20) a total of 4,959,716 votes, but the Chris 
tian Democrats and the Liberal Democrats receive 
a combined vote of 4,808,181. 

Germany is bounded on the north by the: Nor 
Sea, Denmark and the Baltic Sea; on the eas 
by Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria; on thi 
south by Austria, Liechenstein and Switzerland; 06 
the west by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, thi 
Netherlands (Holland) and the North Sea. , 

In announcing the occupation terms the state 
ment of the Allies said that with the unconditions 
surrender oi Germany there no longer was ang 
central government ‘“‘capable of accepting respon 
sibility for the maintenance of order, the ad 
ministration of the country and compliance wit 
the requirements of the victorious powers. Iti 
in these circumstances necessary without prejudice 
to any subsequent decisions that may be takes 
respecting Germany to make provision for thi 
cessation of any further hostilities on the part a 
German armed forces, for the maintenance a 
order in Germany, and for the administration og 
the country, and to announce the immediate re 
quirements with which Germany must comply.” | 

The climate of Germany is quite mild in sum 
mer and rather cold in winter, as in all westera 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of th 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded ung 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavill! 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps mol 
perfected as a science than in any other country 
The Black Forest of Germany is famed for i 
timber and as a resort. The highest mountains ar 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. 
erty eee part is a plain sloping to the north ane 
west. FY 

World War I cost Germany 27,275 square mile 
and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace 
Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles 
and 1,874,014 population; Eupen and Malme 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 60,924 
population: part of Eastern and Upper _ Silesia 
ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,853,35¢ 
population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 1,057 squ: 
Miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig,- made 14 
free city, 794 square miles. and 330,252 population 
Schleswig northern zone, ceded to Denmark by 
the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166,8 
population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czecho~ 
Slovakia. 110 square miles, and 45,395 population 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, was 
separated from Germany after World War 1! 
and administered by the League of Nations througlt 
a commission. The French had the sole right ta 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense 
the destruction of the coal mines in North 09 

4 


) 
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France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 ta 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) dectared its desire to rele 
Germany, was returned to the Reich by the Leag 
(Mine plebiscite in Upper Silesia (M ; 

e plebiscite in er Silesia arch. 1921 
resulted in a majority for yetention: in the Reic 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 squar 


oe Bae a population of 891,669 was annexed by 
oland. ; 4 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgiw 
under the ‘‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versaill 
toa, 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, ‘is 
erritory of approximately 965 square miles w 
qurkee inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. . 
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The land area and the population (census ‘of 
1939) of the States comprising present Germany} 
follow: Land area 2 
States Sq. Miles Pop, 
Prussia 113,575 41,762,040 
Bavaria 30,054 
Wurttemberg 532 
Mecklenberg 6,069 
Baden 5,818 
Saxony 5,789 
Thuringia 4,541 
esse 2; 
Oldenbur 3088 
Brunswi 1,418 
Anhait 893 
Lippe 469 
Hamburg 288 
Schaumburg-Lippe 131 
Bremen 99 
Saarland 143 


774 
Total Germany 182,471 


" Pace American Military Government established a 


litical entity, Greater Hesse, consisting of the 
former Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau_ and 
Kurhesen. Hesse-Nassau was annexed by the Prus- 
Sians (1866). It is hilly and not rich argricul- 
turally but its forests are the richest in Prussia. 

e Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). 

There are 29 universities in Germany the oldest 
being Heidelberg (founded in 1386). Elementary 
education is compulsory. 

When the German Emperor abdicated and fled 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
Was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 21, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 
‘stitution. 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
‘Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 


compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 
Parties of March, 1933 Nov., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’ Socialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
ationalists. ..... 3,133,938. 52 3,235,896 51 
eople’s Party. .. 432,234 2 60,672 11 
“Agrarians.... . . 47,723... 64,004 1 
Totals........20,883,524 342 15,697,757 62 
ie poe 
| arties 
‘Germ’nSoci’iDem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
Satholic Centre... 4, .319 74 4,100 603 70 
Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
hris.Soc.People’s 384,146 4 13,144 5 
State Party .. ,619 5 338,542 2 
Economic Party .....--.-.-- eh 110,343 cf 
Peasants’ Party. 114,237 2 149,005 3 
Wurtt. Farmers. 83,828 1 96.859 2 
* ey Pa ee, ee | Hee 
"Votals......-- 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme Left 2 
Communists..... 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total.. .39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 
- The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
“otal, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- 
‘bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists. 
‘gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 
‘Hitler became Chancellor. 
The new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, 


the following day an Enabling Act by 
‘which absolute power was conferred on Chancellor 


later 
oath 


anti-Semitic, 
sociafist leanings but strongly opposed 
al Democrats and the Republican Con- 


(1924) the party dotsed, with a parly 


“and widespread discontent gave 
fitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
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Pa i of the Nazis is shown in the féllowing 


: Popular 
Election Date Vote Seats 
Reichstag... <4... 4. May 20, 1928 809,541 12 
Reichstag .......... Sept. 14,1980 _6,406,3' 107 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 ... 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 ... 
Reichstag... . 2.2... July 31,1932 13,732,777. 230 
Reichstag ... . , 50. Nov. 6, 1932 11,737,185° 196 
Reichstag .........% Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 288 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by the 
radicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June 30 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrested 
Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and ~ 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with 
others were shot. In Berlin Hermann Goering’s 
special police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the 
black shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying out 
their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen- 
von Schleicher and his »wife while “resisting ar- 
rest,” also the adjutant and two secretaries of 
Vice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria 
as Minister. after the murder of Dollfuss, and then 
to Turkey), Dr, Erich Klausener, head of the 
Catholic Action Society, and several others. When 
Hitler justified the “‘purge’’ before the Reichstag ‘ 
(July 13) he gave the number of dead as 77. 

President von Hindenberg died (Aug. 2, 1934), 


the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting - 


the office of Reich President with that of Reich 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 

The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when the Reich approved of the govern- © 
ment’s withdrawal from the League|of Nations 
and the General Disarmament Conference, fol- 


lows: 
August, 1934 November, 1933 


Electorate .............45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast....... .43,529,710 43,460,529 
Por) Hither. os: .. css 38,362,763 40,609,247 
PCS Cet] a oe RE 4,294,654 2,101,00¢ 
SRV AUN rih te Wicks 9 ons 98 ove 872,296 150,282 


Hitler got 88.1% of the August vote; 93.5% of 
the November vote. 

In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for- 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409,523 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible voters. f e 

Prussia’s autonomous rights as) a Federated 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 


sonal control with Goering as Minister of the 


Interior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers (March 9) and Wurttemberg 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Schaumberg-Lippe and 
Bremen likewise came under control. 

The nine other states had either purely Nazi 
governments or coalition governments dominated 
by Nazis. : 

The President was empowered on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- 
halters) of the 17 States. 4 % 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly ' 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fled the country, 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all 
Jews from the professions and the public service 
and from the universities, also. from the German 
Labor Front-and even the Chess League. A ‘non~ 
Aryan’ was defined as “‘a person descended par- 
ticularly from Jewish parents or grandparents. 

All Jewish cultural activities, it was decreed, 
in one officially recognized Jewish 
Cultural Organization to which directly or through 
one of its affiliated societies. all non-Aryan doctors, 
writers and actors. must belong in order to exer- 
cise their profession. 

The National Socialist party continued in_con- 
trol of the country throughout World War II and 
was succeeded by the Allied Powers when they 


decreed the occupation of the country acer Bit 


Fuehrer (May 1, 1945) with an announcement that 
Hitler nad fatien in battle in Berlin and had 
(Doenitz) as 
authorities were skeptical 
that Hitler was 


pupils decreased (1939), 
er cent J 


‘i There Wee oo eh of 303 
Jass and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For evers 
ore there , which*is regarded 


(1939) was 
were 2,008 


“ requires much artificial fertilizer. 
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schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 
private schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish 
pupils as against 19,913 the previous year. 

The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of.a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. " S 

The unit of currency is the reichsmark with an 

average value of $.40. ; 
) Germany has had social insurance since 1883 and 
the law makes mandatory the insurance of work- 
ingmen against sickness (including maternity), 
accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 
Workers pay two-thirds of the contributions to the 
State and employers one-third. 


- National motor roads construction and mainte- 


“nance (1939) involved an expenditure of 1,120,- 


800,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 
over the preceding year. Construction costs proper 
(1939) were 921,300,000 marks with contingent ex- 
penditures set at 199.500,000 marks. : 

Germany had (1937) approximately 132,000 miles 
of roads, divided into 25,600 highways; 52,300 first 
class and 87,100 second class. 

Agriculture is a highly specialized industry al- 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
Some of the 
more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 


cial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
walnuts. 


The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zine. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

The Ruhr and Saarland were the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry was 
Carried otto a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
Dill districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
Westphalia. Berlin was the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
Saxony in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 
linen, Cottom goods are made in Saxony, West- 
phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 

axony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. 

eetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain and 
@arthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
in Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
Bavaria. 

Occupation authorities reported that approx- 


imately 75 per cent of German industries survived 


World War II but that production was low, in the 
case of coal about five per cent of capacity. 
The German merchant marine (1939) nad 2,466 


ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 


' Service, 


se 


3,459,296 tons (1914). 
Germany had compulsory military and labor 
service since the advent of the Nazi regime. 


‘The Army law (May 21, 1935) provided for one 


year of active training of all able-bodied Ger- 
mans between the ages cf 18 and 45. The trained 
Soldier then passed into the Reserve until he was 


'36-and became a member of the Landwehr until 


45. Conscription of German youth between the 
ages of 10 and 18 in the Hitler Youth was decreed 


i ean 5, 1939). There the recruits were trained 


‘the Nazi doctrine, graduated into the Labor 
then into the Army, followed by the 
Reserve and finally the Reich Warriors League, 
all under constant supervision of the Nazi lead- 
ers. Once enlisted in the Hitler Youth members 
were rajeased only by death. 

A 48-point proclamation (Sept. 25, 1945) legalized 


_ the Allies’ control of every phase of German life 


md ordered the abolition of ‘‘all German land, 
naval and air forces, the SS (Elite Guard), the 
SA (Storm Troops) and the Gestapo with all their 
organizations, staffs and institutions.’’ This in- 
cludes all the groups ‘‘which serve to keep alive 
the military tradition in Germany’’—the General 


“Staff, the officers’ corps, the reserve corps, mili- 


tary schools, war veterans’ organizations and other 
military and quasi-military formations. 

The proclamation also signed the final death 
warrant for the Nazi party. The party was 
“finally abolished and declared to be illegal’ and, 
the proclamation added, there would be no more 
secret organizatiois in Germany and no more 
religious or racial discriminations. The German 
diplomaticscorps also was abolished. 

Great Britain announced (Aug. 20, 1946) that it 


had seized the heart, of Germany’s steel industry 


for nationalization and that the firms ,would not 
be returned to the original owners. ne British 
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Control Commission took over the Krupp, Stinnes 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke (United Steelworks) ar 
many other steel and iron firms in its zone. * £ | 

Allied occupation authorities established a ne 
law raising taxes and another creating a new : 
in jurisprudence. Taxes on wages were increase 
25 per cent for the last quarter of 1945 and of] 
income and corporate taxes were raised 614 p 
cent for all of 1945 and made payable by Di 
31. The judicial reforms abolished the “‘People; 
Courts, Nazi party courts and special courts 
The proclamation set forth these guarantees: © | 

(1) No person shall be deprived of life, Hii 
erty or property without due process of law. 

(2) Criminal responsibility shall be determing! 
only for offenses provided by law. 

(3) Determination by any court of any crim 
‘by analogy’ or by so-called ‘sound popular insti 
as heretofore provided in the German crimina 
code is prohibited. 

(4) Im any criminal prosecution the accuse 
shall have the rights reecegnized by democrat# 
law—namely, the right to a speedy and publi 
trial and to be informed of the nature and caus 
of the accusation, the right to be confronted wit, 
witnesses against him and to have process ic 
obtaining the witnesses in his favor and the righ 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defens 
Excessive .or inhuman punishments or any nG@ 
provided by law will not be inflicted. 

“‘(45) Sentences on persons convicted under thi 
Hitler regime on political, racial or religion 
grounds must be quashed.”’ 
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Greece 
(REPUBLIC OF HELLAS) 


Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles— 
Population (estimated, v946) 7,788,000. 


Gréece occupies the southern peninsula of th 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranea 
Sea. with the Ionian Sea on the west and th 
Aegean Sea on the east. On the northwest lie 
Albania, on the north Yugoslavia and Bulga iJ 
and on the northeast Turkey. Pindus Mountaing 
with many spurs, a continuation of the Balkans# 
run through the country from north to/south. Gul 
and bays are many. _ weet 

The authentic history of Greece begins (77a 
B. GC.) although the country obtained its greatess 
glory and power ih the fifth century B. C. It be 
came a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C,,) 
of the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was cong 
quered by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its a 
of independence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, France an 
Russia. a | 

Greece fought (1912) with the other Balkan 
states against Turkey for the liberation of Greelt 
territories under Turkish domination and allied 
with the Serbs repelled (1913) an attack by B i 
garia. During World War I, Greece fought by thal 
side of the Allies against Germany and Bulgariaa 
Greece attempted unsuccessfully (1920-1923) 
liberate Greek populations in Asia Minor, ‘This 
war against Turkey was terminated (1923) by 
Treaty of Lausanne under the terms of which 
500,000 Greeks in Asia Minor were transplant 
to Greece. i > 

The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted. the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishm 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years, or un 
a plebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had f 
Gyoese during an uprising against him (Dec. 

Greece. was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
and Bulgarians after having defeated the Italians 
and later resisted German aggression.” Poe 

Italy*sent an ultimatum, demanding complete 
capitulation, to Greece (Oct. 20, 1940) and’ when it 
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was rejected Italians marched from Albania int 
Greece. Within six months the Italians had been 
driven out of Greece and Greek forces occupied 
‘arge sections of Albania. Germany launched: 
(April 6. 1941) an attack on Greece and forced 
the Greek army to capitulate two weeks later. 
German troops marched into Athens (April 27). | 
King George and the Government escaped 2 
established a Government-in-Exile in Lond 
ea When Greece was cleared of Germ 
the Cabinet returned to Athens. Vario 
groups of partisans carried on civil war that 
sulted in King George renouncing the throne (D aC | 
30) and the appointment of Archbishop Samaskino 
as_ regent. He resigned (1946). : 
In general elections (July, 1946) the Republican 
People’s pts Was victorious gaining 396 seats 
against 32 by the Democratic party and seven bj 
the Independents. It was the first election singe 
1923 that opposition candidates were permitted,” 
Ki 


second plebiscite was held (Sept. 1 ; 

George regained the Cue R bs A eas J* 
The Premier is Constintin Tsaldaris. --— >> 
A son, heir to the throne, was born (June 
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hildless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 
son was born, is next in line of succession 
Prince Paul and the Crown Princess also have 
two daughters (one born Nov. 2, 1938, and the 
other May 11, 1942). 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 50. Service is for two years in the 
Army followed by nine years in the first reserve and 
Set in the second. About 50,000 recruits are 
called up each year. The Greek Navy comprises 
light craft. Greece created (1929) an air force of 
ten groups each of three flights of four aircraft. 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
Manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable: 12,350,000 of the total of- 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers 
The forests have been denuded. but reforestatior 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultura! 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples. 

ars, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 

in, zinc, lignite and salt. 

Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
There are two universities in 


2) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 


| been granted a constitution by the Greek 
‘government, receiving attonomous powers as a 
monastic republic, under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. 

’ ‘The monetary unit is the drachma with a normal 
alue of $.067. 

Greece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
Yugoslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
(mow called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to the Aegean. 


Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square 
miles—Population (estimated, 1943) 3,450,732. 


Guatemala, the northern state of Central 
America, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
Many voleanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
east near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
well watered. fertile and the most densely settled 
part. Guatamela is one of the six Central Ameri- 
can or Middle American States. 

“Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
accounts for 70% of the exports. Other important 
erops are bananas, sugar, ans, corn and wheat 
Chicle gum is exported to the United States. Silver 
gold, copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
prinipal imports are cotton textiles, cinchona bark, 
wheat, flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines. 
hardware and motor cars, and silk textiles. The 
main port of entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic 
800 miles south of New Orleans. A railroad connects 
the port with the capital. Guatemala City, and 
San Jose, a port on the Pacific. ‘ 
“The Republic of Guatemala was established 
(1839). ‘The constitution was proclaimed (1879) 
“modified (1928) and a new one adopted (1945). 
‘The new constitution is the most liberal in the 
history of the country.and provides for a semi- 
‘parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, woman’s 
‘suffrage and protection for workers. 
ae President is Juan Jose Arevalo (elected 
©“ Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
(1945). Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. . ‘ 
\- Guatemala Geclared war against Japan (Dec. 
a 1941) against Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 
1841) and broke relations with Spain (Jan. 24, 

1 > 


945). 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
‘creeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 


‘The language of the country is Spanish. 
than vot the population is pure Indian 
der are of mixed Spanish 
pene Indian blood. Peonage was abolished 1936). 


lsory between the ages 
of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is ap- 
‘proximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary force 
‘and a small Air Force. 
famous Mayan ruins in 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten. I 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
Jes British “ Honduran 
daries. They are partially surrounded by log~ 
jungles whose luxuriant 
ge swarms with howling monkeys and green 
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parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana Plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
about 140 miles from Guatemala City and 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with in- 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. The old Maya 
empire flourished in what is today Guatemala dur- 
ing the first 1000 years of the Christian era. For 
reasons unknown they abandoned these cities after 
the IX or X century and built a new Empire in the 
Peninsula of Yucatan. ‘ 

-There is airmail and passenger service. 
airports were constructed (1944). 

The monetary unit is the quetzal with an average 
value of $1. The budget (1945-1946) was estimated 
to balance at 25,412,216 quetzales. . 


Haiti | 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 


Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,204 square 
miles—Population (estimated 1937), 3,000,000 


Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of tne 
Greater Antilles lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic tu the 
east is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
tant crop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
log wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
ical fruits and cashew nuts are promising new 
industries. % 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons), Edu- 
cation is compulsory. There are approximately 
1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 100,000 pupils. French is the official lan- 
guage of the country, but a dialect known_as 
French Creole, is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Waiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 


Two 


French colony from 1677, attained its independence 


(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last. Gen. 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), took refuge 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail, and 
at the funeral of *e victims he was dragged out 
and killed. Two hours later a United States cruiser 
lanaed marines at Port-au-Prince. United States 
forces occupieu the country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banaue Nationale da’ Haiti. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, 2 
Senate of 21 members, ten of whom are appointed 


py the President, and a Chamber of Deputies of 37 


members. Former presidents who have served at 
least one term also are members of the Senate. 
Senators are elected for six years and Deputies for 
Constitution provides that members 
rty. Women who 
are 30 years old have the rigut to hold public office 
b ; 


Assembly. Dumarsais Estime was elected President 
(Aug. 16, 1946) in succession of Elie Lescot who 
was deposed by a military coup (Jan. 11, 1946). 

The only military force is an armed constabu~ 
lary (Garde d’Haiti} consisting of 5,000 officers and 


men. 

Haiti aor war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941), on 
Germany an 
garia, Guneary and Rumania (Dec. 24, 1941). 

The unit of currency is the gourde with au 
average value of 3.20. The budget (1944-1945) esti- 
mated revenue of 8,378,008 gourdes; expenditures, 


8,260,063. 
Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 
Capital, Tegueigalpa—Area, 44,215 square miles 
—Population (1940 census), 1,105,504 
Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 


state of Central or Middle America, bounded on the 
epee BY the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south 


Italy (Dec. 12, 1941), and on Bul-. 


ani 


Slovakia. 


nee 
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by Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador 16 


and on the west by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca, The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish extraction. 

Mineral resouyces are abundant but undeveloped, 
and include ead, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
antimony and coal. The chief export (65%) is 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. Cocoa- 
nuts, ‘coffee and tobacco are other important 
products. Cattle raising is important. 

The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies of 38 members. The term of 
Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, who became President 
(Feb. 1, 1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) 
until Jan. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1, 1949. j 

Education is compulsory. There is a university 
in the capital and 1,136 public schools throughout 
the country. Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. The language is Spanish. 

“Honduras declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) 
and) Germany and Italy (Dec. 13, 1941). 
Military service is compulsory from the age of 


' 21 with three months *sérvice in the army and in 


the reserves from 23 to 40. The size of the Army 


‘is fixed at 2,500 under the terms of the Washing 


ton Central American Convention of 1923. The 
Army possesses an air fleet of 23 planes. 

The monetary unit is the lempira with an av- 
erage value of $.50. The budget (1944-1945) was 
estimated to balance at 12,061,150 lempiras. 


Hungary 
(REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY) 


Capital, Budapest—Area, 35,875 square miles— 
Population (post-World War II based on conscrip- 
tion of 1939) 9,106,252. 


Hungary, a Republic, for a thousand years has 
been the abode of the Magyars. Formerly a king- 


dom of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much 


reduced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
d Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
to Czechoslovakia. It is bounded by Czechoslovakia 
on the north. Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania 
on the east and. Germany (Austria) on the west. 

In the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
By these annexations Hungary added 
9,261 miles of territory with a population of 
1,728,000. 

The Vienna Conference (Germany and _ Italy) 
awarded to Hungary (1940) approximately half 
of Rumania’s Transylvania territory with an area 
of 16,642 square miles and a population of 2,633,000. 
The award returned to Hungary a large snare ef 
the property she had lost in the settlement after 
the World War but to which she ever had re- 
nounced /her claims. Also returned to Hungary 
were Batchka province, the Baranya triangle and 
the Murakos district. 

y the terms of an armistice signed with the 
United Nations (Jan. 20, 1945) Hungary agreed to 
return to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslovia and Rumania 
the territories taken from these countries and to 
withdraw to within the limits of her Dec. 31, 1937 
frontiers, ‘ 

Hungary joined (Feb. 24, 1939) the Anti-Comin- 


uate pact and signed (Nov. 20, 1940) the German- 


alian. Japanese Axis pact, Hungary declared war 
on Russia (June 27, 1941) on the United States 
and Great Britain (Dec. 13, 1941). 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, Tye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
the hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 
wines are made. Another important wine district is 
situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite Cr gah are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
in the district of Pees. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of Mer oil 
Tequirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
‘Trans-Danubia. 

The monetary unit is the forint with an official 
dollar exchange rate of 11.7393 to the United States 
dollar. The conversion rate is 200,000,000 tax pengoe 
es je forint. The forint supplanted the pengoe 
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1919), but was swept away by public distrus 


Hungary was occupied by Germany (Mareh 
1944) and _a puppet cabinet formed with ell. 
Marshall Doeme Sztojay, Minister to Berlin 
Premier and Foreign Minister. The Sztojay cabib 
net fell (Aug. 29, 1944) and Horthy named Co. 
Vitez Geza Lakatos Premier and a short time lates. 
Hungary declared war on Rumania. As the Russ 
sian Army approached Budapest, Horthy asked tha 
Allies for an armistice. Nazi sympathizers seize 
control of -the Government and named Ferens 
Szalasy, leader of the Fascist Red Arrow organizagy: 
tion, Premier. t 

With the liberation of Hungary as the Russia 
Armies marched in, a provisional government wa 
established with Col. Bela Miklos as Premier. Tha 
National Assembly ratified the new _governmens 
and appealed to all Hungarians to fight and 
break away from the ‘‘only remaining satellite ox 
Hitler.’ Hungary declared war on Germany (Jang 
20, 1945) after signing the United Nations arm 
istice. : 

Free elections were held for the first time (Nov 
4, 1945) with the Small Landowners party vic= 
torious. The National Assembly, composed of 409 
members, has this party line up: Small Land 
owners, 245: Communists, 70; Social Democraxs§ 
69; National Peasant party, 23; “Democrats, 2. The 
Third Hungarian Republic was proclaimed by hay 
National Assembly (Feb. 1, 1946) and elected Zol4 
tan Tildy, president for a four-year term with! 
powers limited. Ferenc Nagy later was electéeg 
Premier. " 
_All males_between the ages of 18 and 60 ares 
liable for military service. The reorganized Arm 
has a strength between 25,000 and 30,000. Hunga 
has no Navy but has four patrol boats for duty 
along the Danube. _ 

_rhere is no state religion. There are six univers 
sities, all maintained by the State. a 
Public school education is compulsory and free 


for nine years. 
Iceland 
(ISLAND) Rl 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles— 
Population (1945) 127,770. | 


Iceland is an island of volcanic origin, close to 
the Arctic Circle in the North Atlantic. It has many# 
geysers and hot springs. The climate is modified 
by the Gulf Stream. There are no railroads. . al 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland's yo) mt 


Pos swimming pool and a laundry derive their: 


sovereign state (1918) united with Denmar . 
in that the Danish King, ts oS 
King of Iceland. : 

The Althing (Parliament) voted 


mark. A British Expeditionary force occ 
RUSE Race cata eee re ta | 
and re- 
ba dua ie elected (1942, 1943) f 
The people of Iceland 


voted (May 20, 21, 


1944) by 70,536 to 365 to sever their h 
Denmark and to establish an inde endent am 
public. About 98 percent of the elinible vole 


claimed a republic. ( 
president: He was re-elected by acclamation (June, 


5). 
On invitation, of . 
aaval Béieos n, of the Government, United Sta 


Althing ef : 
three. The United States State Department 
2 7 ¥ : 1 “e 


we fee ~ ae os —_— aa 


.y 

nounced (Sept. 20, 1946) that American military 
d navai personnel was being withdrawn within 

Six months and that an agreement had been 

reached with Iceland to retain the civilian per- 

sonnel at Keflavik airport to maintain communica- 
tion by the northern air route with American 
forces in Germany. The Althing ratified the agree- 
ment (Oct. 5) by a vote of 32 to 19. By its terms 

American built bases were returned to Iceland, the 

military technicians replaced by civilians and Ice- 

landers trained to take over. The airport was 
returned to Iceland and became available to the 
world as an international civilian airport. 

The Cabinet of Premier Olafur Thors, also of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned (Oct. 10.) 
Communist leaders demanded that the Althing 
‘be dissolved and that new elections be held, the 
Cabinet remaining in office until this could be 
accomplished. The Communists, holding 10 seats 
out of 52 in the Althing, had two representatives 
in the six-man Cabinet, a coalition of Social Demo- 
erats, Conservatives and Communists. The Com- 
munists agreed to remain pending elections. 

Men and women over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

Iceland has no Army, Navy or fortification, no 
unemployment. 

Iceland and the USSR signed a trade agreement, 
(May 27, 1946) under whico the Russians will buy 
salted herring, frozen fish, herring oil and cod 
liver oil and Icelanders will buy timber and coal. 

_ The Althing is composed of varying numbers ot 

“members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 

in constituenc‘es, each electing one or two mem- 

bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 

“member constituencies are elected by proportiona! 

representation, while a necessary number of sup- 

“Blementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 

among the political parties which have received 

too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 

Tesponsible to the Althing. The present cabinet. 

which came into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 

lafur Thors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 

‘strength. . 

people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28 
1930) the 1.000th anniversary of the 5 es the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

- The Icelandic language. has maintained its 
ity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years 
ish is widely spoken. There is no illiteracy. 

There is a University in Reykjavik. The national 

‘church is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is com- 

plete religious freedom. 

The unit of currency is the krona with a nominal 
yalue of 15.5 cents. The budget (1946) estimates 
enue at 122,219,711 kronur; expenditures, 127,- 
: 1. : 

' The principal imports in the order of their 

value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 

‘and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 

ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 

fish, herring oi] and meal, conserved goods, skins 


.and wools. 
: Tran 


7 (PERSIA) 


Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1935), 15,055,115. 
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t by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
a): on the south by the “Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 

d Armenia. The 
—a cause of much friction. The people are Moslems, 
mostly of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate. 
Legislative government, consists of a National As- 
‘sembly called Majlis, elected every two years. The 
king—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
Gf acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
a Majlis. 

One shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
he King of Egypt (March 15, 1939). They 

ghter born in 1940. The Premier is 


altaneh. | 

entered Iran (Aug. 
d occupied the country until conditions 
A treaty of alliance 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
2) in 


Asi 
‘est by! the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 


st, stretches a 
mee to 200 


es long, varying from 100 
sre are neny peaks from’ 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
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high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain; slopes. Mineral deposits still unde- 
veloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
mines are worked crudely in Nishapur 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence.- William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng~ 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 
year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 

a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govérn- 
ment owns a controlling interest in the company; 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, muc. 
more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933). 
The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces- 
sions in eastern district of Iran. Other minerals 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese. 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz. Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the ‘chief im- 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States in 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a year. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force are being reor- 
ganized. 

The unit of currency is the rial with an average 
value of $.058. Government receipts (1944-1945) 
were estimated at 10,325,000,000 rails, expenditures 
10,324,006,000. 


Trag 
(MESOPOTAMIA) 
Capital, Bagdad—Area, 116,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1942), 3,560,456. 
Mesopotamia is the name applied to the area” 
irrigated by the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers. 
The Arab name,for this territory which includes 


the former Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and _ 


Mosul is Iraq. It is bounded on the north by Tur- 
key; on the east by Persia; on the south by the 
Persian Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts. 

The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in ~the 
shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the 
winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. ‘The Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
human race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
the ancier.c cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour~ 
ished. Ur is the most ancient city in the world, 


years ago. It 
Abraham, > 

Wheat, barley, rice, millet and cotton are the 
chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt 
el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna 


on both sides of the river is a continuous date. 


are raised in the 


grove. Large flocks of sheep 
north, and wool and skins form a considerable 
export. 


The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraa, Mosul, Bagdad and 
Basra. Bagdad has a modern airport. | 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing ceuntries 
of the world. 

The Cabinet approved (1946) a 10-year recon- 
struction plan to embrace economic matters, irriga- 
tion, health and education. 

The mandate (under the Ried OF Eee wip 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independen 
state A intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indiam forces having conquered the 
country during World War I, occupying Basra 
Nov. 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). Emir 
Gefsal: third son of the Grand ae ef na Fy 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruver ya 
veferendur, On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal, as 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisal If 
was proclaimed (April 4) and Emir Abdul Tah, his 
maternal uncle was named Regent. > 

A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad (1924) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law for 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- 
tutional Monarchy. hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 mem- 
pers nominated by the King for eight years and & 


Chamber of Deputies of 150 members, elected by 


- Yugo-Slavia, 


' the head of the Adriatic. 


- cano, Mt. 
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ffrage. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects. a cabinet 
Boreas Ug ane legislature. The Prime Minister is 
Arshad mary. 

Trg declared war against, Germany, Italy and 


_ Japan (Jan. 17, 1943). 


The Iraq army numbers 30,000 in normal times. 
‘Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
19’and 25. : 

Elementary education is free but not compul- 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan, Two 
‘thirds of the Mohammedans belong to the Sunni 
sect and one-third belong to the Shi’ah sect. Jews 
number about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. 

The monetary unit is the dinar, equal to about 
$4 in American money on the last quotation. The 
budget (1945-1946) estimates revenue at 22,158,540 
dinars; expenditures, 22,777,386. 


Italy 


(REPUBBLICA d’ ITALIA) ret 
Capital, Bome—Area, 119,800 square es— 
Population (estimated, 1946) 45,800,000. 


The Republic of Italy occupies the entire Italian 

ninsula, stretching fromthe Alps southeast into 
he Mediterranean, withthe islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
‘east is the Adriatic Sea; on the south, the Medi- 
terranean, on the west between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. The Mari- 
time. Alps on the west separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps in the north from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Germany (Austria), 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
and watered by the River Po (220 miles long) 
and the Adige, shared by the departments, 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches 
across, the top from the Maritime Alps to 
The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 


’ middie of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 


Many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘“‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento, Across the narrow 


‘Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 


through the Island of Sicily with its famous vol- 


' cano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,765 ft.) having a rec- 


ord of more than 120 eruptions. The active vol- 
Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ft.), 
with a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to an 
altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on the Bay of 
Naples. and north of the Strait of Messina is the 
island voleano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.) 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 


its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 


not generally ‘measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in_the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful 
Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 


‘ Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 


The Adriatic coastline is flat and has five por 

of major importance. Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Bari 
and Brindisi. 
The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton, 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy, The soil is fertile, Italy is one of the most 
densely populated states in Europe, having a popu- 
lation (1939) of 371-2 to the square mile. 

It is a country of immense interest to the 
tourist, with its lively landscape and picturesque 
people, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
modern art. Here are awe-inspiting works of 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
ehurches and galleries that look back through 
the centuries. The glory that was ancient Rome 
may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the world; 
and the Vatican, thé home of Roman Catholicism, 
the largest residence extant. ; 

The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1936 returning 41,017,369 


Catholics (99.6%), 83,618 Protestants, 47,825 Jews. 


Italy has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 


_ Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1200); 


Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education is compulsory between the ages of six and 
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Agriculture is the chief industry, n ai 
(1939) comprising 70,548,131 acres {With 18, cb5seG 
engaged in it (1936). The principal crops os 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes 
sugar beets, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming ant 
cheese making are important in Northern Italy. | 

Italy ‘is not rich in mineral deposits, and * 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a larg 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regior 
of Sicily. -Other minerals are iron, manganese 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 2 | 

The largest and most important industry, asic 
from agriculture. is the manufacture or textilex 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric. acid, superphos 
phate and copper phosphate); sugar, cheese, ant 
macaroni. 3 " 

It is estimated that Italy has water power site@. 
that will yield. 9,000,000 horsepower, but om 
one half of this has been harnessed. i 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, 1 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich. 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanue 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By _plebiscith®. 
(1860) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscan® 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italia: 
Parliament assembled (February, 1861) 
(March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel Kineg: 
of Italy, Mantua and Venetia were added (1866) 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The paps 
States were taken possession of by Italian troop 
(Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the Frenc a> 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index} 
Vatican Ciry), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were apie 
nexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 3a 
United Italy. The Papal States were Marches 
Romaqua and Umbria, which were annexed preg 
viously. What was occupied in 1870 was the citi} 
of Rome and environments, long known as th 
“Patrimony of St. Peter.’’ 

Italy became a Republic (1946) in a series @ 
vapidly moving events which included the abdie: 
tion of the King, general elections and a reieet 


with ae ates: - 


ans 


dum in which the monarchy was voted out ' ‘ 
Constituent Assembly named to form a new Goverr 
ment. The move toward a Republic began (May & 
when King Victor Emmanuel III announced his akh 
dication in favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbe} 
who took the name of Humbert II. King Victor Eno 
manuel was permitted to leave the country and dé 
parted for Egypt to make his home. ' 
General elections were held (June 2-3) including 
a. referendum on the establishment of a Republifl 
and the overthrow of the monarchy. The resulti 
were announced (June 10) by. the Court of Casse 
tion which decreed that monarchists had_beeid 
defeated. The vcte was made public (June 18)-anf 
follows: . 
For the Republic, 12,717,923. 
For the monarchy, 10,719,284. 2 
The party line up of the Constituent Assem 
follows: a 
Christian Democrats, 207. S| 
Socialists, 115. E 
Communists, 104. | 
National Democratic Union, 41. ‘| 
Common Man, 40. f 
Republicans, 23. 7! 
National Bloc of Freedom, 16. %,| 
Action party, 7. x 
King Humbert departed from Italy for Barcelon 
(June 13) and Premier Alcide de Gasperi aba 1) 


tically became head of State. : 
The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico 
Nicola, a 68-year-old Neapolitan parliamentaria 4 
and former member of the Liberal party, provi 
sional president of the Republic (June 28). Si 
yee office until a general election is held early 
n i 7 i 
The Cabinet, with the party designations, i 
WS? e 3 
Premier, Minister of the Interior—Alcide de G: 
peri, Christian Democrat. s a ‘- 
ster Without Portfolio—Cino Macrelli, Re 
publican. ; BS 
- Minister of Foreign Affairs—Pietro Nenni, 
Minister of Public Instruction—Guido Gonne 
Christian Democrat. ¢ . 
Navy—Giuseppe Micheli, Christian Demiocrat. 
Mercantile Ma: alvatore Aldisio, Christia 
Democrat. q 
Air—Mario Cingolani, Christian Democrat. 
Poh lnitay oy Biases) Segni, .Christian Dema 
Posts and Telecommunica‘ — elba 
Christian Democrat. Sete tins 
een Trade—Pijetro Campilli, Christian Demd 
Public Works—Giuseppe Romita, Socialist. 
Peg and Commerce—Rodolfo Morandi, 
Labor—Ludovico D’Aragona, Socialist, 
Justice—Fausto Gullo, Communist. 5‘ Gree 
Finance—Mauro Scoccimarre, Communist. 


Hiked 
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rapsport—-Giacomo Ferrari, Communist. — 
ost-War Assistance—Emilio Sereni, Communist. 
Var—Cipriano Facchinetti, Republican. 
reasury—Giovanni Bertone, Christian Demo- 


Vomen of 21 years and over have the right to 
hae (1945). They voted for the ‘frst time 


‘ascism appeared in Italy (March 23, 1919) 
en the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts 
ause of their garb—organized into an asso- 
fion against Communism and Socialism under 
| guidance of Mussolini. The original group 
3 composed of about 150 ex-soldiers. ‘The or- 
ization grew in numbers and power until (Oct. 
1922), following 4 general strike (Aug. 22) 
i chaotic conditions in the capital, it marched 
Rome and in a bloodless revolution took over 
Government at the invitation of the King. 
is leader of the Fascisti and head of the Gov- 
ment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
life of the country. The party at one time 
rcised virtual control over the private and 
olic_ activity of the nation. Industry, labor, 
‘iculture, commerce, the professions, the arts 
d the press-~all were controlled by the Fascisti 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
ytisans (April 28, 1945) in the village of Dongo 
Lake Come. 
[he Army of Italy is in the process of reorganiza- 
mn with compulsory service but not extending 
yond one year. The main purpose is frontier de- 
sé and a small force has been proposed. There 
an Army Air Force; also a Navy Air Force. 
The Navy had (end of 1944) five battleships, 10 
Ts, 12 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats and 25 
marines, all awaiting disposal by terms of the 
ce treaty. 
taly declared war on Great Britain and France 
mne 10, 1940) and signed a military armistice 
h the United Nations (Sept. 3, 1943). The 
mistice was effective five days after signing. 
e existing Navy was transferred to the Allies 
‘the signing of the armistice. 
Tine terms of the armistice were made public 
ov. 6, 1945) and specified unconditional sur- 
ider. The terms of the armistice did not deal 
h the disposition of the colonial empire, or the 
gmount of reparations Italy will be asked to 
These and other questions will be settled at 
peace conference. 
The monetary unit is the lira with an average 
le of $.05. The budget (1945-1946) estimates 
ae pf 80,000,000,000; expenditures 180,000,- 
om 2 


“a 


taly’s Surrendered Colonies 
Status to be determined by the peace con- 


rence.) 
Ttaly’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
B70) when the port of Assab in the extreme 
athern part of Eritrea was purchased, came to 
end (1943). The African Empire which Pre- 
er Mussolini had sought to extend by entering 
2 war had been lost colony by colony to the 
s Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 


effort to establish a pro- 

rate over Abyssinia (since’ called Ethiopia) 
been upset by King Menelik, who with an 

iy of 80,000 had annihilated a force of 12,000 

lans in the Battle of Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
§ established a colony (1890). 

trea La eee for 670 miles along the African 


poli. 
e before (1889) an 


. 


and. 


@ the population 600.573, including 4,188 Italians. 
s Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 
“districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland 
) and Haussa (Aussa), 


ed in Hamassen and pe- 
been as yet no de- 


ent. E 
yea was occupied by British Colonial Forces 
1, 1940). —_ 
lian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 

nm, (estimated 1936) 1,300,000) extends 
ene Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to 
ie Juba River. The coastline extending in & 
rtheast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles.long, 


& 


with no indentation of importance. The country 
was occupied by the British (April, 1940). 

alian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) 


Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative: 
and itary purposes is divided into four proy- 
inces’(Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The four provinces were ineorporated 
into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 
(1939) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
Jarabub, on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

Tripoli fell to the British Army (Jan. 23, 1943). 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. > 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em= 
broidered with gold and silver. 

Fourteen Aegean Isles. were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece have been retained by, Italy. 
Rhodes has been fortified. The area is 1,586 square 
miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes is the capital. 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 1, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other Euro- 
peans, 184). 

The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), 
wide. It was held by marines 
Navy and natives. 

Japan 


Capital, Tokyo—Area, 146,690 square miles— 
Population (census of 1946) 73,110,995. ; 


Japan, as constituted after defeat in World War 
II, consists of four islands, Honshu (mainland) 
with an area of 88,919 square miles; Hokkaido, 
34,276: Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, 8,248. 
islands lie in the north Pacific Ocean off the coast 
of China. By the terms ending World War Il, 
Japan was forced to surrender her other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 503,013 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos= 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. 


of the Royal Italian 


The 


earthquake zone—where the average is said to be. 


four slight ones a day,’ with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo: 

Tokyo (1939) had an estimated population of 
7,094,600, which was reduced during. the war to 
3,276,000. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932). 82 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its area 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, opén- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a suriace expanse of 1,325 square 


| miles. 


Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
Siones of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side. by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
pleasing winter weather. There is an abundant 
rainfall, The streams are short, swift and often 


the mountains or really dis-. 
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is three miles long and 1.25 miles © 
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unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
Magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the Sun 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 
There are a thousand mineral springs. 

Three-fourths of the mountain land is un- 
cultivable. and the soil of the rest is only moder- 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
oF a aoe many kinds in the sea, and fish isa 
Staple diet. 

‘About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest by tenants. 
More than half the land is used for growing rice, 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, rye, 
tobacco, téa, beans, peaches, pears, apples. grapes, 
persimmons and mandarins are also produced. 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the annual 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s 
total). The country possesses a variety of 
minerals including gold. silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal. sulphur, salt 
and petroleum. ‘ 

After agriculture and the making of silk. the 
principal industries..were the manufacture of 
woolens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable oil, 
leather and matting. The chief imports in the 
order of their monetary value were raw cotton, 
wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans, 
crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Exports 
comprised, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, rayon 
cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues, 
potteries, wrought iron. cotton 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 

There were in normal times 67 ports open to 
foreign trade, the most important being Yokohama, 
Kobe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the main 


‘island, and Nigata on the Japan Sea Coast, the port 


of trans-shipment for Vladivostok. s 
Japan declared war on the United States, Great 
Britain and the Dominions (Dec. 7, 1941) and the 
Netherlands (Jan. 11, 1942). Japan accepted the 
surrender terms of the Allies (Aug. 14, 1945) and 


signed articles of surrender (Sept. 2, 1945). 


By the terms of the surrender and the Pots- 
dam proclamation which preceded the surrender 
and outlined the terms, Japan agreed to. establish 
a new order Of peace, security and justice with a 
democratic government and free elections. The 
Potsdam proclamation specified that freedom of 
speech and religion and thought as well as re- 
spect for the fundamental rights of humanity be 
established. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Occupation was to continue until 
the democratic objectives had been attained with 
the adoption of a new Constitution. The old gov- 
ernment was retired with the occupation and 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara, one of the country’s 
best known liberals and a former ambassador to 
the United States, was named Premier and chose 
a new Cabinet. One of the first acts of the 
Cabinet was to grant suffrage to women and to 
lower the voting age for men from 25 to 20. 

The vast family trusts under which Japan was 
able to mobilize her financial and industrial 
Sirength to wage war also were dissolved. 

Gen, MacArthur informed the Japanese people 
that he would permit them to govern themselves 
under Allied directives and would employ troops 
to enforce his orders when necessary. No time 
limit was set for occupation but the Potsdam 
proclamation said withdrawal would be made 
when the democratic objectives had been attained. 

Parliamentary elections for the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the bicameral Diet were ordered by 
Gen. MacArthur (Jan. 1, 1946) and when they were 
held (April 10) there were more than 1,900 candi- 
dates for the 466 seats. The returns were: 
Liberals, 139; Social Democrats, 92; Progressives, 
91; ‘Independents, 84; Communists, 5 and minor 
parties, 38. There was a tie for the remaining 
seat. Women voted for the first time. Among the 
candidates elected were 38 women. Premier Shide- 
hara resigned (April 22) and Emperor Hirohito 
appointed Shigeru Yoshida, former Foreign Min- 
ister and head of the Liberal party to succeed him 
on the day the new House held its first meeting 
(May 16). ; 

The Diet adjourned (Oct. 12) after holding the 
longest session in Japanese parliamentary history. 
It adopted three budgets totaling 122,490,000,000 
en (the yen was officially quoted at $.066), the 
argest peacetime budgets in Japan’s history, wiped 
out a potential 100,000,000,006 yen debt by can- 
celling the government's guarantee to make good 
damage to industry resulting from the war, im- 
posed a capital tax of from 20 to 90 per cent on 
all private fortunes above 100,000 yen, and passed 
agricultural reform laws making it possible for 
tenant farmers to purchase the land they work. 

A new Constitution was promulgated by the 
Japanese government (March 6) with the approval 
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of Gen. MacArthur who called it an ‘‘enlightene 
instrument which placed “‘sovereignty squarely ® 
the hands of the people.’’ In an Imperial Resct 
Emperor Hirohito ‘‘commanded’”’ that the Co 
tution be based on ‘‘the general will of the p 
and the principle of respect for the fundamen 
human rights.’’ The new Constitution was pas 
by the House (Aug. 24) by a vote of 421 to 82 
then, after some minor revisions by the House 
Peers, Zepaseed ee 7). It is scheduled to go iif 
effect May 7, ri : 
The new charter, which takes the place of BE 
peror Meiji’s Constitution of 1899, opens witht 
preamble in which the Japanese people ‘‘renoutt 
forever’ the right to wage war or maintain arm 
land, sea or air forces. It strips the Emperor of 
pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and provides he ‘‘shé 
be the symbol of the state and of the unity of t 
people, deriving his position from the sovereign W 
of the people,”’ but it reaffirms the Emperor’s 
of direct succession within his family. It creas 
a parliamentary regime in which the Diet is reec 
nized as the “highest organ of state power 2 
sole law-making authority,’’ and abolishes & 
House of Peers which is to be replaced by a Ho 
of Councillors whose members will be elected 
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popular ballot. The new Constitution also est 
lishes a bill of rights for the Japanese people W 
are granted ‘freedom of thought and conscieng 
and are guaranteed due process of law withe 
fear of despotic police methods, infliction of punis 
ment in public or involuntary servitude. It au 
grants equal rights to husband and wife, specifyii™ 
that marriage ‘‘shall be based only on mutual coo ) 
sent of both sexes.’’ It prohibits the governme@ 
from giving support to Shintoism, which was bas) 
on the old concept that the Emperor was ‘‘Go 
and destined to rule the world, and also forbi 
the government to engage in religious educa’ 

or any other form of religious activity. 

The Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his lim 
born April 29, 1901). He succeeded his fathe 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned ale 10-7; 
1928): constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) becat 
of his father’s ill health: was married (Jan. & 
1924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Pring 
is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 193%: 
Other children are Princess Shigeko (born Dee. 
1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), Prid 
cess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931). Prince 3 
hito (born Novy. 28, 1935). A daughter, the-s 
child, was born (March 2, 1939) and christen 
a Suganomiya. She is known as Pring 

uga. Ah 

_The Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yase 
hito Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Mi 
Setsu_Matsudarra (Sept. 28, aay Prince Nobw 
hito Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married: Prin 
cess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the I 
of the Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prine 
Takahito (born Dec. 2, 1915). a 

The succession to the throne is fixed by Imperi 
House Law upon the male descendants; in case” 
failure of direct discendants, the throne pas 
to the nearest prince and his descendants. 

Japan has no State religion and all faiths aa 
tolerated. The principal forms of religion @ 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with | 
sects. There are 110,431 Shinto shrines, 106 
Buddhist temples and 2,104 Christian Church 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop. an 
three suffragan bishops. 5 

Shinto—the ancient religion, or ‘‘Way of .th 
Gods’’—embodies the strong nationalist conce 
It was long partially dormant after the’ official 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea and Ching 
in 552, but eventually was revived and becam 
ee er eg ere with pee Pohl ty ofJapanes 

alism an e restoration of = 
Heo sectees ee raed 
with many of the material skills and ar: 
Western civilization, Japan adapted’ to her’ 
imported * re) 


& 


seem to disturb the Japanese, since th : 
ligions are believed to serve ditterent a 3 


cor cad pa ah Tee aaa aa 
Pistidente a toad Shinto, strictly speak "i 
religion only in the sense of net fh peers Hg 
is “a veneration of the Imperial forebears ¢ 


corer 


¥ 
hservance of festivities and rites in memory of the 

tion's heroes.’’ Its tollowers seem to regard sir 
us @ matter of personal defilement, to be cleanse¢ 
shrough ritual, rather than an offense against ar 
Purity, especially body i 
‘ssential. 

Unlike the one-god religions of Christianity, 
fon: ed , and Judaism, Shinto has count- 


cleanliness, is 


ammedanism 
€88 deities, including 8,000,000 Nature gods. They | 


fange from the simplest objects of Nature and 
syeryday life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
the family rice pot, to the ‘‘Great Heaven Shining 
Deity.’’ or Sun Goddess. 

onal ancestors are deified, as well as those 
of the Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
National individuals and families who are con- 
fidered to have made contributions to Japanese 

s and prestige. The Emperor himself is 
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arogres : 
i he to be a direct descendant of the Sun | 


ess. 

The war hero who gives his life in battle wins a 
special place of reverence, for to the Japanese, as 
gné proverb puts it, “the cherry is the best of 
fowers; the soldier the best of men.’’ The Shinto 
bult, however, in accepting a belief in eternal spirit 
existence, conceives no particular paradise or hell. 
The Japanese soldier, therefore, may be deified. 
but he is not promised a luxurious and delight- 
; heaven such as the faithful Mohammedan 
warrior believes will be his reward. 

Elementary education is campulsory. There are 

imperial universities, as_ follows—Tokyo, 
founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 
), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
apporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). [Illiteracy is 
10% in the nation. English is the language 
ao and a required study in the high 


There were in Japan (1935) 4,759 libraries of 
12,318,600 volumes. 


| Surrendered Colonies 

ae KOREA 
(Chosen) 

- Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
ding back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
recent centuries as the “Hermit Kingdom.” It 

pecupies a —— = ey Ioan got a 
Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. e bound- 

on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 

ean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
Jong. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
hwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 

Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 

ladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
etween that Russian port and Port Arthur. then 

“Russian leasehold and_subject_to diplomatic 

ontrol and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 

pan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
te eae a Anz ose Re a Peale Aad 

1905, After this war “complete inde- 

ence’ of Korea that had been recognized in 

“treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 

5 (which also was for the control of Korea) 

ave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 

aramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 

ij occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22. 

10), annexed Korea outright. 3 

“The northern half of the country is occupied 

by the Russian and the southern half by American 


: and Shintoism are fre 
religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
a) peeaert scnools have been established by the 

2 There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 


is mountainous, especially in the 
h, where the forests are of great value. and 
re is much mineral wealth awaiting develop- 
it. ‘The climate is dry and bracing. The mul- 
ry. tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 
‘Silkworm culture has been much encouraged 
Se and the quality of the cocoons im- 
786,000 families are engaged in the 
is an important crop. The cultiva 
is also fostered. Barley, wheat and 


Japane: 
oved. Some 
adustry. Rice 
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w of April 1916, prohibits 

Mes acquiring int rights.. Silver, 

copper, lead. iron, tungsten, graphite. an- 
coal and kaolin are presen 

ames | 

5 ing between the Philip- 

rete wr and chee to the north. with 


and the Pacific Ocean 


| Miles; the population (1935), 5,212,426. 


on the east. A range of mountains from north to 
south forms the backbone of the island (highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, 14.500 ft.); the eastern half is 
exceodingly steep and craggy, but the western slope 
is fit, fertile and well cultivated, vielding two rice 
crops a_year The temperature rarely fails belov 
96° F. Rain is abundant. The area is 13,880 square 

] Taihoku is 
the capital. 


Besides rice. the principal agricultural products 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, turmeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per and coal. 

‘Formosa was ceded by China (1895) after the 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established, railroads built, telegraph and 


| telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 


aided and much done in public works. Formosa 
was returned to Chinese ruie (1945) after the sur- 
render of Japan. 

‘The Pescadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands 
with an area of 50 square miles and a population 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and. the coast 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in 
1895. The islands are under the government of 
Taiwan. 

Under the terms of the Yalta agreement (signed 
Feb. 11, 1945) Japanese Sakhalin (Karfuto), the 
southern half of the island of that name below the 
50th parallel, was ceded to the U.S.S.R. It has an 
area of 13,390 Square miles and a population of 
350,000. Southern Sakhalin was ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. (Oct., 1905) under the terms of the treaty 
of Portsmouth. The country is mountainous with 
a heavy forest growth and largé coal deposits. 
Japan surrendered to Russia (March, 1944) coal 
and oil concessions on the northern, or Soviet half 
of Sakhalin. In return Japan received from the 
U.S.S.R. a five-year extension of the fisheries pact 
which enabled the Japanese to exploit the rich. 
fishing grounds off the Kamchatka bordering the 
Bering Sea. 

Also ceded to the U.S.S.R. under the terms \of 
the Yalta agreement were the Kurile Islands, a 
group of 47 with an area of 3,944 square miles. 
This group of islands stretched north from the 
Japanese homeland to the Kamchatka Peninsula. 
They were occupied by Soviet forces immediately 
after the surrender of Japan in World WarlIlI. The 
Islands are fog bound but are important for 
military bases. Kamchatka was conquered by the . 
Russians in the early 1700s. . 

Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for about 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area of 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only 829 
square miles. The islands, formerly German posses- 
sions number 623; the groups are the Marianne 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), population, 44,- 
205 (1935); the Marshall Islands, consisting of 33 
coral atolls, population, 10,439, and the. Caroline 
Islands, population, 30,915. The chief islands in 
the group are Ponape, Yap, Palau and Truk. Each 
group has a language of its own. The principal 
resources are phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Caro- 
lines), cocoanut and copra. The seat of government 
is in Palau, in the Carolines. 

The Spratly Islands, seven in number and _ con- 
sisting of 247 acres of coral reefs in the South 
China Sea, 700 miles southwest of Manila, P. I., 
were annexed by Japan (March 31, 1939). The - 
annexation was extended (April-18) when Japan 
included the entire group of reefs and inlets in 
the South China Sea, 300 miles long. in her plans. 
The islands are about 700 miles south of Hainan, 
an important island off the coast of French-Indo 
China, 500 miles west of the northern Philippines. 
The islands are about 300 miles from French-Indo 
China, 350 miles southward from British Sarawak 
and 600 miles from the great British naval base at 
Singapore. 


i reignty because Japanese traders 
a claim to sovereignty apancits es 
KWANTUNG 


is the southern part of the Liaotung 
ion ba southernmost portion of Manchuria, 


the Bay of Korea on the east, the 
Fellow Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on 
the west. Japan seized it as spoils of war from 


i the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced 
Maare og A back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly 
fortified city of Port Arthur and the nearby com- 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the 
capital. The area is 1,438 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1935), 1,656,726. 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
Jease in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). The lease 
was extended (May. 1915) to 99 years by China. 
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' years. There is a university in Riga. 
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Kwartung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 1919) 

hes a civil government superseding the former 

military government. A Japanese governor rules 

pie tairen 4s the ehiet of Manchuria and 
Dairen is e chief seaport 0: anc. a in is on the Upper Rhine betweeee 

the s rn termi of the South Manchurian | , Liechtenste 

Baticen: witisn: connects with the Peiping and | Austria and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) ) 


rm Confederation. It w 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- | Member of the German hi 
Siberian at Changchun. practically a dependency of Austria until t! ona 


SMnufaciured git i, the chiet product of the | Serited, ls cotuplnte maependees, (Nr, 2am 
TTItOTy, | & e sa eposits are " ae 4= 
Principal agricultural products are corn, millet, | Ministers its posts and telegraphs and by ty 


5 h 29, 1923) it was incorporated in the Swiye 
beans,-Wwheat, buckwhest, rice, tobacco and hemp. | (idm. “territory. Its foreign interests are Tex 


resented by Switzerland. ) 
The people are agricultural; stock raising 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. Y 
the Constitution (1921) legislative powers Tre 
in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four yea 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage az 
proporiioes De der ee ane Be) pring : 
. 2 nele, ne 
republic (Nov. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the north cate I EE ret: Peteanion (March 30, 1938 
by the Gulf of' Riga and Estonia, on the east by | phe Prime Minister is Dr. Alexander Frick (8 
Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, and pointed Sept. 3, 1945). = 
on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the three The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annui® 
Baltic states of Nortiveastern Europe. contribution to the public treasury (about $110,0;q% 

About half the population engages in agriculture, |g year). The country is virtually taxless, not om 
dairying, livestock and other food producing in- | by reason of the ruler’s contribution but throus 
dustries. Potatoes are the chief agricultural prod- | the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, lara 
ucts, followed by oats, rye, barley, wheat and flax. | international corporations set up headaquarte 

Latvia provides the natural route for trade be- | there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and esca 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian | the taxes in their own countries. 
main railway lines converge in Riga, Windau and Liechtenstein has no military forces. The poli! 
Libau. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent harbors. | force numbers 50. 

Riga has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- The country is predominantly Catholic. 

‘ing the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a Han- The budget (1946) estimates revenues 2,693,6im 
seatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish | francs; expenditures, 2,809,377. 
bed eee teat to 1710. It is today the largest : 
‘port on the Baltic. * © 

Latvia is Protestant by 55.15%; Roman Catholic Lithuania 
by 24.45. Education is compulsory from 7 to 16. (LIETUVA) 

The Constitution (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro- | Capital, Vilna; Anes, 2a ee Sarge miles—Fa 
vided for an independent Democratic Republic with | "Ts 0" atin a Baltic state, is bounded on the no 
the sovereign vower of the State vested in the erie ihe east ky Poland the ae 
People. ‘The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of 100 | BY Latvia, Ob Toe vas cis and on the west poe 
Yepresentatives elected for three years. All over | Poland an a ih B lie Ao on the west by E 
21 enjoyed suffrage. The Saeima elected the Presi- ge Me Ducke “ aoe the Russi E 
dent and he held office for three years. The = ran cere a ats i tie ey Fens . 
President chose the Prime Minister who formed | Lithuania -roclaime: independence (Feb. 

; i i 1918). It was recognized by most of the powe# 
the Cabinet which was responsible fo the Saeima. d by Russia in the Treaty of M (Jul: 

Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet So- $920) The lige nibs ith Polaa ela tive to mheth = 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the tal Fithunaien areanlanro ta anette sae oH. 
Soviet Union. This action has not been recog- i She, conritignonabsodiial CREREOE Polong 
nized by the United States. After the war be- | ° Di » We 
tween Germany and Russia started, Latvia was eee See aT cnet ieee of Ratna ae 
occupied by Nazi forces who have since been ex- eA roopaioccHaienanie a Miotonie cline lay 

pelled from the country by Russian arms. capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. Vil 

3 a by a decision of the League of Nations (1922 

Liberia with its strip of territory, about 10,400 square mile 

was awarde ‘oland. q 

Capi Monrovia—Area, 43,000 square miles— Meme! and its territory (1099 square miles, popw) 
eetistite (estieated) a 00, Gen lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania wit 

Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of see nan tae sremousen: eng ocng ae 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west | oy 4’ demand of the Reich based on the self-dete® 
a Pero aorony of ed gnats ears ay i] mination of the peoples t 
east, W: a coast line on the Sou antic 0; i ] ] ; 
apolit 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. | tne soil claiming 167 OF the ee oon 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, | than 45% of the land is in farms, 18.6% in for 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- |The chief crops are rye, wheat, barley, o 
tation. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000.- | potatoes and flax. The principal exports are meal 
000 rubber trees. There are no railroads but 400 butice flax and eggs 
miles of motor road can carry light trafiic. The’ nation has a university, art schools ar 

The population is entirely of the African race; | other cultural institutions, a national opera ait 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may | several museums. j 
be considered civilized. The number of American Lithuania was occupied by the Union of Soy 
Negroes is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded | Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporated 
(1822) when a settlement was made at Monrovia | the Soviet Union. The action has not been 
by Negro treedmen from the United States with the | nized vy the United States. 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a republic: (July 26, 1847). Its Con- 
stitution is modelled on that of the United States. 

_ Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
The Government rests with a President elected for 
eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 
and a House of Representatives of fifteen, elected 
for four years. The President is William V. Tub- | bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium | 
man (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year term. | the west, /and France on the south, Its inte 

All citizens between the ages of 16 and 45 years | and neutrality were guaranteed by the ‘Trea 
are liable for service for defense of the country. | London (May 11, 1867), having been previousis 
The army has an approximate force of 4,000 with Ge 1815) a part of the Germanic Confeders 
a Frontier Force of 1,250. . 
_ In religion the people are Protestant (Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are 
190 schools—78 maintained by the Government and 
80 by religious missions. There are two colleges. 

Official accounts are kept in dollars and cents; 
commercial accounts in British currency. 

The budget (1944) estimated revenue of $1,598,- 
501; expenditures, $1,522,137. 

he chief products are fibre, palm kernels, rice, Grand Duchess | 
cassava, coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources in- ; who succeeded o1 
elude are iron ore. Diamonds have been found | abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (J: 
in some districts. 1919) and was married (Nov. 6, 1919) to 


Liechtenstein 


Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Populli 
tion (cesus 1941) 11,138. 


Latvia 
(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) 
Capital, Riga—Area, 25,402 square miles—Pop- 
ulation- (1940) 1,950,502. 
Latvia, formerly a Russian province, became a 


: 


Luxemburg 


Capital, Luxemburg—Ar 999 square mil 
Population (1938) 301,000.” oT i 
# 

} 

| 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duch 


lix,of Bourbon-Parma. They have a son and 
ir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
ughters and another son. . 

In the elections (Oct.. 21, 1945) the Catholic- 
ialist coalition gained 34 of the 51 Assembly 
zis. The Prime Minister is Pierre Dupong. 
Luxemburg founded its first Army (1945). Two 
ittalions of light infantry, comprising 1,825 men, 
ere formed at the start and Pierre Dupong, Prime 
inister, said it was planned to raise and equip 2 
ree of 15,000. Service is obligatory. 

Germany occupied Luxemburg (May 10, 1940) 
id announced (Aug. 30, 1942) that the country 
Wd been incorporated into the Third Reich. A 
wernment-in-Exile was established in Montreal. 
he country was libevated (Sept. 11, 1944). Grand 
as Charlotte returned to her country (April 


Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
9,000 of the 500.000 acres devoted to agriculture 
e farmed by resident owners. The principal crops 
€ oats and potatoes. 

The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
~ a enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 


ec. 
The unit of currency is the franc with the same 
w value as the Belgian franc, $.02% 


Mexico 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) 
Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square miles 
Population (estimated, 1945) 25,178,495. 
Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
> ei on the east by the United States (Texas), 


Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
1d on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
pean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
ntation in the western coast, completely separat- 
4 the narrow, mountainous, sterile and _ sparsely 
ited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
. from the mainland. On the east the province 
tan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
ith the main territory of the country py a narrow 
northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
t line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
” on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
) miles long. 

Sierra Madre mountains run: north and 
th near the western coast, turning near Colima 
continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
st into the Central American countries. Near 
e Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
ation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 

to Vera Cruz. 
{ween the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
htful climate and with the vegetation and 
ducts of the temperate zone varying with the 


ae 
e 
needed and natural streams from the moun- 
are used to supply it. i 
"he principal industry in Mexico. is mining, and 
recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
er nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
lead, zinc, antimony, BACECUTY: 
coa! 


es. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
d is barely scratched except on the larger 
ches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
wble lands are estimated at 275,000,000 acres of 
12,000,000 acres are farmed. The grazing 
cover about 120,500.000 acres and forests 
,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
rich in pine. spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
sd and logwood. Some of the more important 
jJucts are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
toes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal 
nas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisa 


s from Yucatan. 
e labor law opliges employers to contract 
; unions for: their help; recognizes 
and the right of strikers to close 


he issue is settled; obliges em- 


exican citizens. _ 
established. Minimum wages are fixed 
commissions in each region, and 
of conciliation and arbitration are D: 


0 ursued (since 1915) @ policy of Jand 
De gene jase estates a. partitioning 
among the poor. Under this system peasan 
organize, certify they have no lands or 


al 
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means of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
missioner for a collective farm. The Government 
after investigation, assigns to them expropriated 
land or seizes the land for their use. The title 
rests in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
crops. If not cultivated for two years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
Geese) 65,000,000 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 


ants. 

President Avila Camacho decreed (1940 a 
individual land titles be given ‘‘as soon Ms teat 
to 1,500,000 Mexican peasants living on the Re- 
public’s communal farms. Under the decree 65,- 
00,000 acres have been parceled out among the 
peasants, but communal operation of the farms 
continues. 

The Government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under State control.’ 

Mexico is linked to all parts of the continent by 
aviation service. There was operated (1945) 111,846 
miles of airways by 14 companies, 

_ Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 
Spain (proclaimed Sept. 1p, 1810, and effected in 

Mexico is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
mulgated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 
of 1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of 
office (1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
president shall be elected for a term of six years 
and thereafter shall be ineligible for that office; 
the 58 Senators for six years (half the Senate 
being renewed at a time) and 170 Deputies for 
three years. Senators and Deputies are ineligible 
to succeed themselves in office but are eligible 
after a term has intervened. The Senate has two 
members from each State and the Federal District; 
the Chamber is elected on a population basis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure of home 
rule and with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election. — 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President, 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President — 
appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
responsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
He has the right to expel from Mexico without 
‘judicial process’’ any foreigner whose presence he 
may deem ‘‘inexpedient."’ 

At a general election (July 7, 1946) Miguel Ale- 
man was elected President. 

Military service in the Army or National Guard 
is compulsory. The President, through the Secre- 
tary of War, exercises supreme command. The 
measure (made a law 1940) calls for the 
training of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
of 200,000 has been developed. Mexican troops 
served with the Allies in Italy. The Navy consists 
of six escort vessels, 18 coast guard patrol boats 
and minor craft, and is used chiefly to police the 
coasts. There is a small air force with 51 planes. 

Education is free and compulsory up to 15 years 
of age. Vocational instruction, particularly in agri- 
culture, is being promoted. There are normal 
schools for both sexes throughout the country and- 
some hundred technical schools. The National 
University of Mexico, (founded 1553), is famous 
among Latin-American universities, and in the 
capital are many higher institutions of learning 
and culture and scientific institutions and societies. 
Education in primary, secondary and normal 
schools is socialistic and divorced from all religious 
doctrines. i 

There is full religious freedora and services are 
held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. The 
Mexican Constitution forbids any church to owl 
real estate 

Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to,cover industrial accidents 
and diséases, non-industrial diseases and ma- 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. The 
law makes it compulsory to insure workers who 
render services under a contract of labor, in pri- 
vate or State enterprises under labor or mixed 
administration, members of productive coopera- 
tives, and apprentices. 

The monetary unit is the peso with an average. 
value of $.205. The budget (1845) was estimated 
to balance at 1,231,018,000 pesos. f 


Monaco 
Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Pop- 


‘ulation (census, 1939) 23,973. 


co is a stall principality on the Mediter- 
deans surrounded by the French Department of 
the Alps Maritimes. An independent principality 
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for 800 years, thi feigning Prince was dispossessed 
by the French Revolution. The line was re-estab- 
lished (1814) and placed under the protectorate of 
France, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardina. King 
Charles III (1861) ceded his rights upon Menton 
and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
was an absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 
National Council of 12 members (1917) elected by 
universal suffrage for four years. Revenue 1s mainly 
derived from the gaming tables of the Casino in 
Monte Carlo. (Monte Carlo is a town with a 
resident population of 9,428). _ 

The French franc is the unit of currency. 

The principality is divided into three communes, 
Monaco-Ville. La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 
which are admintstered by a municipal body. 
elected by vote. There is a local police force of 200. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922), His heir is his grandson. 
Prince Ranier, (boyn May 31, 1923.) Prince Louis, 
at the age of 76, wed Chislaine Dommanges, a 
naturalized citizen of Monaco, (July 24, 1946) in 
Monte Carlo. : 


Morocco 


(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST) 


Capital, Rabat—Area, 172,104 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated, 1941) 9,082,900. 


Morocco of today is the remnant of the great 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 
ee and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 

cean. 

The country is divided into three zones—the 


‘French, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 


area, The Sultan resides in Rabat in the French 
zone, but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are accepted 
as capitals by tradition. 

Morocco came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- 
risings, and pacification was not completed until 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) 

The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 


‘north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 


that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 


Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country. 


_ port, reachin: 


‘and hardware, candles and 


The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
med, (proclaimed Noy. 19, 1927). He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. The country has been mapped 
and motor roads run up and down the whole 
area. Through the country from northeast to south- 
west extend the Atlas Mountains in five great 
ranges rising to an altitude of 12,000 ft. Between 
these ranges lie fertile well-watered plains and the 
northern slopes of the mountains are well wooded. 
Irrigation is much used, though all agricultural 
methods and implements are primitive, 

_ The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 

aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 


bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long, 


maintained the independence of their country. 
The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
Moors.”” The latter are also town dwellers. The 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial, and the other driven 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports, and have much of the trade. 
The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eges 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex- 
even to England. Other important 
peports. Dees ees wool, PEAR RECN. lin- 
» almonds, cummin and gums. T 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, nee 
spirits. Fruit and vine- 
wards are abundant and dates a regular crop. 
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Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and § 
stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
domestic consurnption. Mineral deposits are uni 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are knay 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Lara 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated 
100,000,000 metric tons. . : D | 
Allied forees landed in Morocco (Nov. 12, 
and occupied Casablanca, Oran and other tow 
Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of ey 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily international 
by the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-191) 
with a hinterland of 140 square miles, making 
total of 225 square miles. A convention 
signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 19% 
by Great Britain, France and Spain, providing | 
its permanent neutrality, security and-internatial} 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the ques 
(1926) by a demand for full control and the ° 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish pg 
tectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 199 
giving Spain control of policing. A committee) 
eight consular officers and an international legisis 
tive assembly of 26 members, form the governmes 
Spanish troops occupied the international a 
flanking the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14, 194 
“to protect its neutrality.’’ The Spanish militey 
took full charge of the zone (Nov. 4, 1940), ousti 
the British employes. Great Britain and Spay 
reached a provisional agreement (Feb. 26, 194k 
under which Spain promised to refrain irq 
fortifying the international zone. i 
Spain ousted the Moroccan native nominal mu 
(March 16, 1941). ee | 
A conference of French, British, United Sta 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on t 
establishment of a provisional internationa 
gime based on the 1923 convention and calli 
for a new conference within a period of six mo 
The international administration went into eft 


(Oct. 11, 1945). | 
>| 
Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square 
—Population (estimated), “5,600,000. 


Nepal is an independent state on the southa 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded-by Thibet ont 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British Ino 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a po 
of exclusion is followed and travel discoura 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from R 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, ov 
the country in the latter half of the eightee 
century, and are the dominant race. From thé 
ranks the British Indian Government recrui 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingde 
maintains an army of 45,000. 7 

There are many fertile valleys lying in 4 
slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (whi 
include Mt. Everest (altitude 29,141 ft.); and 2 
territory runs into the Terai on the plains | 
India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports: fii 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sug 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fay 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 mi 
long and 20 miles wide, which supports 450,000 il 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddh‘ 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples 
Nepalese art. Ancient Hinduism is gradually swy 
ceeding Buddhism as the religion of the mafori 
of the people. Slavery was abolished (1925). | 

The sovereign is Maharajadhiraja_ Tribhubaw 
Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeeds 
his father (Dec, 11, 1911). All power is held ly ti 
Prime Minister, always a member of ruling familij} 
succession is determined under special rules, © 


Netherlands 
(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 


Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,862 square a | 
—Population (estimated, Jan. 1, 1944), 9,090 mt 
The Netherlands, a kingdom in northweste 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, E e| 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the wal 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an avera 
height above sea level of 37 feet, and with abou 
one-fourth of its land below sea level, reclaiml 
and protected by dykes, of which there are 1,5 
miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Z 
which covers 1,350 square miles, with an openiu 
into the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed |) 
add 900 square miles to the cultivable land, “pa 
ders,”” Bea eee idler way Bite 1920. One part | 

e great dam miles long) connecting thi 
const with the Isl: 4 3 o 


as 
ie 


5 


oe ease 


irajnage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
ale of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
‘polder”” of 77 square miles finished, was under 
ops (1936), and work on the second installment 
f 203 square miles was finished (April, 1941) at 
s cost of $50,400,000. 
‘During World War II the Germans opened or 
léstroyed many of the dikes, causing much of 
he land to be flooded. Reclamation work was 
1alted but since hostilities ceased work has been 
esumed in restoring the lands and the construction 
if new dikes 
The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
nelmina and the seat of her government, but 
“msterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom and 
she inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
imce with the constitution—takes place in that city. 
Of- the country’s 6,647,875 acres given over to 
ugriculture (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
lures) 90 per cent are in holdings of fewer than 
)0 acres and more than 50 per cent-of fewer than 
16 acres with 639,023 employed (1930) on the land: 
30.95 per cent was directly owned. There are 
1930) 635,345 acres of forests. Cereals, potatoes, 
jugar beets and other crops are raised. Commer- 
vial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
sroducts are an important industry; the cheese 
sroducts are famous and the cattle high grade. 
Dn the very special type of soil found on the 2dge 
9f the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
uulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown. ‘The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was 
aken to Holland 375 years ago. The village of 
Biskoop, with 600 nurseries, is the largest center 
the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 
we 


7 


e most important industries before World War 

ere shipbuilding, the manufacture of machin- 
sry, textiles (including rayon), and chemical prod- 
ucts; also brewing and distilling and flour milling. 

terdam is famous for diamond cutting: Delft 
or pottery. Coal is found in Limburg. The mines 
are mostly government owned. ; 
' Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
mportant in internal communication; elaborate 
stems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
Fhe Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
he Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

The Merchant Marine included (1939) 2,969,578 

ons before the war. Of these 2,500,000 tons are 
etive in the United Nations war effort. 
The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
f the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
mulgated (1814), and revised (1815) after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848, 
(887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
nstitutional monarchy. Executive power rests 
clusively in the sovereign and the States-General 
9§ two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
lected for six years (one-half every third year) 
ay the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
J an 


nber, 100 Deputies, elected for four years 
ectly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
es over 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
entation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
secutive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
he President thereof corresponding to a Prime 
finister. There is a State Council named by the 
iovereign, of which she is President,.to be con- 
lted on all legislative and some executive mat- 
ers. 
The igning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
na Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
ceeded on the death of her father, Willem III, 
ov. 23, 1890) and_was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
e married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
(Prince Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901). He died (July 
1934). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana 
ly daughter, (born Aer = eee ae mee 
Prince Bernhard o = = 
‘Gocee Ja 29, 1911). They have three 
aug Beatrix ig reoeieg tl gare 
born . 31, 1938), Princess Irene Emm = 
Bt oan eae 1939) and Princess Margriet 


rm was given 
‘the birthplace of the Princess. Canada waived 
to 
‘imcess was born. 
* hospital suite fohe 


. The child was registered as a citizen of 
he N ds. : : 
Bee cmentary elections “were held (1946) with 


he following results: ; . 4 
‘irst 29)—Catholic, 17; Labor, 14; 
bovolutions Se Christ Historical, 5; Com-~ 


32; Labor, 
leader of the 


a et ee oy colony 
+ of the Kingdom. 
=. Netherlands (May 10, 
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1940) and occupied the country Queen Wil- 
helmina and cabinet escaped to England and 
established the Government there. The Nether- 
lands declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) and 
Italy (Dec. 11, 1941). 

German troops surrendered (May 4, 1945). 

Army service is compulsory between the ages of 
20 and 40. The Navy, consisting of one escort: car- 
rier, two cruisers, seven destroyers, 12 submarines, 
one submarine chaser, two gunboats, four mine 
layers, 23 minesweepers, sloops, one frigate and 
minor miscellaneous craft, is maintained for the 
protection of home waters and the coast and de- 
fense of the Overseas Territories. The Netherlands 
also maintains an Air Force. The Armed Forces 
are in the process of reorganization. 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belongs to the Nether- 
lands Reformed Ghurch. The state contributes to 
the support of several religious denominations. 

Education is obligatory from ages seven to 
thirteen. Instruction is free or subject to a small 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (Two), Utrecht, Leyden, « 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen 
(Roman Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 
man Catholic). 

The monetary unit is the guilder (florin) with an 
average value of $.377. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The overseas territories of the Netherlands in 
the East Indies consist of an archipelago lying 
along the Equator from about 6° north latitude to 
10° south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
and the Philippines, and Australia. Java»is the 
most densely populated land mass in the world 
(826 to the square mile). The great majority of 
the natives are Mohammedans. The estimated 
(1944) total population of Netherlands Indies is 
estimated at 172,000,000, of which 250,000 are 
white. They are distributed as follows: Java and 
Madura, 46,000,000; Sumatra, 9,000,000; Borneo, 
2,400,000; Celebes, 4,600,000; rest of the Archipel- 
ago, 5,000,000. The capital is Batavia, Java. 

The approximate area is 735,168 square miles, di- 
vided as follows: Java and Madura, 51,032; Island 
of Sumatra, 163,048—Sumatra, West Coast, 19,219; 
Tapanoeli, 15,088; Sumatra, East Coast, 36,519; 
Benkoelen, 10,135; Lampongs, 11,113; Palembang, 
33,342; Djambi, 17,345; Atjeh, 21,287—Riau-Lingga 
Archipelago, 12,235; Banka, 4,611; Billiton, 1,866; 
Borneo, West District, 56,664; Borneo, East and 
South Districts, 151,622; Island of Celebes—Celebes, 
38,786; Manado, 34,200; Molucca Islands—Am- 
boina, 75,820; Ternate, 115,861; Timor Archipelago. 
24,450; Bali and Lombok, 3,973. 

The islands are luxuriant, even for the tropics, 
and produce annually enormous natural wealth, 
Tne Netherlands East Indies figure in world ex- 
ports in the following ,percentages: cinchona 
bark 91%, pepper 86%, kapok 72%, rubber 37%, 
cocoanut 27%, hard cordage fibre 33%, palm oil 
products 24%, ard tea 19%. Other products of 
major importance are tobacco and sugar; also 
coffee, cocoa and teakwood. The export of rubber 
was controlled by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee for Netherlands India. The main 
mineral riches are tin and oil. Raw materials are 
of great strategic value. Tin production is also 
regulated. Huge high quality iron ore deposits are 
still unused. 

A colonial army, separate from the home army, 
is maintained in the East Indies. There is com- 
pulsory militia service for whites between the ages” 
of 19 and 45 and (since Aug. 1942) for natives. 

The Navy in the East Indies normally has three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 
tional small craft. The main naval base is 
Surabaya. with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in 
Ambon. The Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea- 
going hydroplanes and 18 additional planes aboard 
ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) by the 
threats of war. Z 

onetary unit—the guilder—has the same 
foreien exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 


lands. 


THE NDS WEST INDIES AND SOUTH 
ue BI MERICAN POSSESSIONS 


am, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; forests and savannas on 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 
tains. The area js 55,143 square miles. The 
population is 189,484. Paramaribo is the capital. 
e Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New Netherlands (New York) to England in ex~- 
change for Surinem. 
jted States established (1941) a military 
eubest! ‘n Surinam. Brazil shared in the ar- 
rangement. " ined 
nief export is aluminum ore “‘bauxite,’” an 
poh cont of the American consumption of this 


| 


‘there is complete freedom of worship. 
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important raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
exports are sugar, coffee, bananas, balata and high 
quality lumber. The Netherland euilder is the 
monetary unit. Government revenues (1946) were 
Heap at 9,246,000 guilders; expenditures at 
9,240,000. : 

The overseas territory of Curacao consists of two 
groups of islands; Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire are 
near the Venezuelan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba 
and the southern part of St. Martin are 500 miles 
to the-northeast and belong to the Lesser Antilles. 
The area of the group is 381.1 square miles, di- 
vided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 square miles; 
Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin (Dutch 
part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and Saba, 4.8. 

The population (Jan. 1, 1940) was 105,617. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 


is the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 


Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil for Venezuela. 

In the bay of St. Eustatius (Nov. 16, 1776) the 
first foreign salute was given to the Stars and 


* Stripes by the order of the governor, Johannes de 


Graef. ‘ 
.-- Niearagua 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 


Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1942) 1,013,946. 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 
a coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific, 200 miles, 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on 
the’ south. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including meny volcanic peaks, runs from north- 

est to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad,-running from Corinto to Leon and from 
Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one in 
the country is Government owned. 

The country has had a stormy politcal history; 
revolutions have been frequent and it has been 
necessary for the United States to land Marines 
there on several occasions to protect American 
lives and property. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 
stock raising community. On the<broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
slopes. The production of gold has attained first 
rank in the country, taking precedence over coffee, 
which held the lead until 1940. 

Other products are mahogany and hides and 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
ane and flour. The chief trade is with the United 

ates. 3 

The Constitution (March 22, 1939) provides 
for a congress of two chambers, a House of Depu- 
ties of 40 members elected for six years, and a 
Senate of 15 members elected for six years, all 
chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve 

the Senate and are appointed for life. The 
President is elected for a period of six. years. 
‘he President is Anastasio Somoza, elected (1936) 
to AS until 1940 and re-elected to serve to May 


7 ‘ 

Nicaragua is one of the six Central American 
or Middle American States. 

Nicaragua declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941), 
Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 1941) and Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Hungary (Dec. 19, 1941). 

Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but 

4 The 
sired of English in the public schools is com- 

SOry. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished (1941). 

The National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 officers 
and men with a trained reserve of 4,000. The 
period of enlistment is for three years and during 
that period soldiers are barred from voting. Avia- 
tion is being developed with the construction of 
commercial and military airports. 

The monetary unit is the cordoba with an aver- 
age value of $.20. The budget (1944-1945) was 
estimated to balance at 55,000,000 cordobas. 


Norway 
(NORGE) 


Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1940), "2,937,000, bs 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 


-vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the 


Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
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tow fringe of country washed by the Arctic a 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and mois 
on the west coast, hut cold and dry in the interi 
and in the north and east sections. The counts 
is 1,100 miles long and its greatest width is 2 
miles. The coastline, including the fjords ar 
greater -islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includk 
150,000 islands. 

Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land und 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; @ 
forests 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpry 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime-cou: 


try. ‘ 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, bat 
ley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests a 
one of the principal natural sources of wealtii 
Nearly 70,000 men are engaged in cod fisherieg 
31,500 in winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 
summer herring fisheries. Huge quantities of wha 
walrus, seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught 
Mining is an important industry and the count# 
heen silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc ar 


The country lacks coal but has become a gered 
power producing country by utilizing by electric« 
transmission, its greatest natural asset—wat 
power. 

The principal manufactures are food -produc?| 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, 


tiles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemic: 


products, especially nitrates. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endow 
by the State and its clergy are nominated by 
King. All religions are tolerated. 


Education is compulsory from seven to fourteeg® 


and the school system is highly organized. Thes 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University 
Oslo: (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 

The Army is the national militia with univers 
and compulsory service beginning with the age 
18 and continuing until 55. Reorganization of tz 
Army has been proposed. 

The Navy, designed solely for coast defen 
duty, consists of 30 warships and 40 auxilia 
vessels. There are two destroyers, five torpes 
boats, three corvettes, two submarines, 10 moti 
torpedo boats, four submarine chasers and four? 
boats among the warships. The personnel is @ 
proximately 7,500 officers and men. 

The Air Force has been reorganized, largely wit 
British equipment and has 58 planes. 

Norway, under its Constitution (adopted Maj 
17, 1814) is a constitutional hereditary monarch 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered intoo 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark (1381). H 
treaty (Jan. 14, 1814) the King of Denmark ced 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian peop 
declared themselves independent and elected 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powe 
refused to recognize this election; as a result} 
convention (Aug. 14) proclaimed the independens 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and (Nov. | 
elected_ Charles XIII, of Sweden King of No 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreemem 
having arisen, culminating in Norway’s: claimi 
the right to maintain its own consular service. No 
way declared the union dissolved (June 7 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mut ba 
agreement was signed (Oct. 26, 1905). After a pleg 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected Kir 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. | 

The legislative power is vested in the Storthin 
the members numbering 150, elected for fot 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of cifi 
Zens, both male and female of 23 years of 
The Storthing discusses and yotes on all polit 
and budgetary questions, but divides itself i 
two sections for questions of legislation. o1 


* 
7 
4 
t) 
4 


3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King | 


was elected of No: 
the Storthing (Nov. 18 crawneds Cut 


cupied the country. 
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Srown Prince Olaf, Commander in Chief of the 


egian forces, returned to Oslo (May 8, 1945)’ 


and proclaimed the capitulation of the Germen 
gl King Haakon and the Government returned 


nf 
Norway declared war on German April 8-9, 
1940, and Japan (Dec. 7, 1941). ia 

‘The monetary unit is the krone with an average 
ralue of $.20. The budget (1946-1947) estimated 
evenue of 1,452,000,000; expenditures, 2,322,000,- 


* SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen. a mountainous group of islands in 
ine Aretic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
atitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
argest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
hiles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
lalf-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
1194) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
Slands had been the resort of whalers of several 
lations. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
261) her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
lemand became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 
wegian exploration discovered rich outcropping 
eams of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. 
fhe war ended the negotiations, but, following 
ction by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
yas signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
fhe area is about 24,095 square miles; the popula- 
jon around 2,700. 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
‘apidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 

tons. There-are large deposits of low-grade 

mm ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 


‘eported. 
. MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
yetween Greenland and Northern Norway and 
tbout 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Wleteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
Station there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninha- 


ed. 
Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
abited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
itain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 
Norway. 
‘Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles. 
in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 


Palestine 
(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 


Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles— 
’opulation (estimated 1945) 1,739,624. 
Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
diterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
merly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
was conquered during the World War by British 
roops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
lenby, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec. 9, 1917). 
fefusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
ad been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
ades; and had been under the rule of the Turk 
ince 1517. It remained under British Military 
dministration until July 1, 1920, when a civil 
overnment was set up. The country has been 
overned (since Sept. 29, 1923) by_Great Britain 
inder a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
ions. The High Commissioner (appointed Nov. 9, 
945) is Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham. 
Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
ie growing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 
commercial activity. The principal crops in- 
de wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
ons and watermelons, proves, figs, tomatoes. 
he citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
Wit. Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 
snsive industry. Minerals found are limestone, 
ndstone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 
a eee of the. Dead Sea yield’ rock salt and 
ulphur. : : 
The increase in population (1922-1944) was esti- 
ated at 987,576, divided Moslems, 472,100; Jews, 
44,912; Christians, 64,083; others, 6,481. Approx- 
nately four-fifths of the increase in the Jewish 
opulation has been contributed by immigration. 
m 1944 there were 14,464 Jewish immigrants. The 
: ease has been a natural in- 


when it finally seceded and 


Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1944-1945) a facult: 
of 159 teachers and 610 Piideste } sat 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
Taw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 


craits still predominate although there has been 


a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises. Oil tanks and refineries have been con- 


structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 


Mosul fields. 

The effort of Great Britain to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the history of the country for the 
past 29 years. 

The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 


may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex-~ 


isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 


rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any. 


other country.’’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ‘‘There is under the mandate the'obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 


time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 


Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 1930) 
announced that ‘tno margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
mained,’’ therefore “‘it was the duty of the man- 
datory power to suspend such immigretion until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.” 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 


enacted, and many laws modernized. The official — 


languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administration 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agency 
of the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 
Home. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by — 


large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being reputed 
the oldest Christian church in existence. Jerusalem 
has (1944) a population of 149,300. 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundred miles 
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long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the © 


center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border 
drops sharply into the depressed valley of the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with 
an el width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. below 
sea level, : 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief ex- 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apricots, 
port and almonds. 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and Jaffa 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, Gaza 
and Acre. 

A railroad has been constructed from Haifa, 
where rail com:nunications with Cairo, Egypt, end, 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connections with 
Ankara and Isfanbul, Turkey, are resumed. — 

The unit of currency is the Palestine pound, 
equal in value to the British pound. The budget 
(1942-1943) recorded revenues of £8,851,879 and 
expenditures of £10,253,285. ; 


- Panama 
(BEPUBLICA DE PANAMA) 
Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1941) 635,836. 
In 1513 Vasco Nufiez de Balboa forced his way 


through the ‘ 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1538) the 
Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction over 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spanish 


jungles to discover the Pacific Ocean. ~ 


Provinces to the south as far as the Strait of — 


Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartagena, 
Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina, Panama 
became independent from Spain a movement of 
its own (Noy. 28, 1821) and subsequently joined 
the Great Colombian Confederation formed by 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. Panama broke 
away from Colombia on several occasions but never 
fully succeeded in separating until Noy. 3, 1903 

bee ox ae 
pendent Republic and was recognize ov. F 
by the United States. It occupies the entire 
isthmus of that name connecting North and 


| South America, lying between the Caribbeaa Sea 


he north and the Pacific’on the south. Panama 
3 one of the six Central American or Middle 


oe 

* 
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a in: tries. 1938) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set 
ol AtBy treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) | tlement by which almost the entire Chaco count 
Wy and with.a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) | was awarded to Paraguay, thus ending a disputy 


United States acquired the right to construct | with Bolivia since 1870. i 
y the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the Shortly after the war (1870), a Constitution 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side | modeled after that of the United States, providinyy 
a of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, | for a republican form of government, was adoptec 
mi adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, A new Constitution (accepted in a plebiscit 
| and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, im | 163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed. ti 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, | eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate nation: 
sanitary and other purposes. The United States | economic life with a view to preventing monopol} 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and | zation of consumption goods and artificial pric 
quarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and | fixing. The new Constitution retains the fundag 
Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- | mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and Tag 
road, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In | strains Congress from endowing the president wit 
return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 | extraordinary powers. The new pact is designe 
outright, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning | to eliminate ohgarchic or other anti-social cond 
after the lapse of nine years. : tions, gives to all citizens the right to work, f 
A new treaty with the United States replacing | meet peacefully, to petition the authorities, t 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and | publish their views im the press without previo’ 
modifying the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- | censorship, to dispose of private property as th 
ington (March 2, 1936), by which the United | owner sees fit and to form associations for legit 
States renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- | mate ends, 2. 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also Congress is composed of one Chamber, with ti} 
the right to intervene to maintain order in | members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitanti 
‘the cities of Panama and Colon. 'The annual|A Council of State succeeds the Senate and th® 
rental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed | members are nominated by the Government on 
(retroactive to, Feb. 26,1934, in consequence of | corporative basis. The President is elected for fii. 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the | years and appoints a Cabinet which exercises & 
' currency of Panama. The treaty further provided | the functions of the Government. It informs th 
that no new private business be established in thé | Chamber and Council of State of its policie 
Canal Zone, and only Government employees be al- | Private property is guaranteed by the Constitutioigg. 
“lowed to reside there. : but the State has the right to regulate econom” 
Of the total area of Panama, five-eighths are | activities. : 
unoccupied and only a small part of the remainder The President is Higinio Morinigo (elected Fei 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restricted. | 14, 1943) whose term expires in 1948. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is Paraguay declared war on Germany and Japs 
extensively carried on. The chief exports are | (Feb. 7, 1945). 
bananas, cacao and coconuts. : All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age are su 
_A Constitution (adopted in a plebiscite Dec. | ject to obligatory military service. In case of ger 
15, 1940, and put into force (Jan. 2, 1941), extends | eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 ame. 
the term of the president to six years and bars re- | subject to conscription. In the peace-time arn# 
election. It continues the National Assembly, com- | there are 6,000 men and 100 officers. A moderni 
posed of 32 members, elected for six years on the | equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 
basis of one for each 20,000 inhabitants. The The Roman Catholic religion is established, bé 
Cabinet of six members is continued. There are | others are tolerated. Primary education is con 
three vice presidents, thosen by the National | pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There a 
‘Assembly.| Enrique A. Jiminez was elected (June | six normal schools, one in the capital and fil 
15, 1945) Provisional President. z ‘ throughout the country, and a university in Asulie 
Panama adopted (March 1, 1946) its third Con-|cion. Spanish is the universal language, 
stitution replacing the totalitarian document | Paraguayans are bilingual and also speak Gua: 
‘adopted in the rule of Arnulfo Arias. (the language of the now extinct Guarani Indian 
Women voted for, the first time in 1945. Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton ra: 
Panama leased to the United States (1941) for | ing possibilities are great, the fertile soil assuri: 
the duration of World War II air and anti-aircraft | large yields. The livestock industry is growi 
bases for the protection of the Panama Canal. A | Latest statistics show that Paraguay has abo 
$1,000,000 air base was developed at Chorrera, 20 | 4,500,000 cattle excluding hogs and other liw 
miles from the Pacific entrance to the Canal. The | stock. Several saladeros, or beef curing establis 
base was returned to Panama (Oct. 1, 1946). The | ments, are located near Asuncion. 
country has no Army or Navy but United States The chief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, tinf 
officers assisted in the formation of a cadet corps | ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho woo: 
and militia. cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils.. Chief imme 
Panama declared war on Japan (Dec. 7, 1941), | ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fam 
on Germany and Italy (Dec. 12, 1941). goods, winds and spirits, pharmaceutical producide 
The Roman Catholic religion prevails but other | automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. at 
faiths have representation. Education is com- The monetary unit is the guarani-with an ave 
pulsory for all children between the ages of seven | age value of $.31. The budget (1944) estimatt 
and 15. There are 588 primary schools, seven | revenue at 30,080,213; expenditures, 25,523,213, 
secondary schools, a college for the higher in- ; qa 


Struction of boys, a secondary school for girls, a P. ru 
professional school for girls and crafts and trades e€ 
schools for boys. The National University is in (REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 


Panama City. Spanish is the official language and ; 
its use is compulsory. Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square miles—P, 
The silver balboa is the unit of currency, and | Wation (1940 census) 7,023,111, 
is equivalent in value to the United States dollar. Peru, situated on the Pacifie coast of Sou 
The budget (1946) is estimated to balance at 30,- | America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, 
266,518 balboas. the northeast and east by Colombia and Brazil, ¢ 
Paracua on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmaye 
guay tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. Peru has 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles,\and an extre 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), widely at coast to eastern jungle, of about S| 
149,770 square miles—Population (estimated 1945) | Miles: Culturally it is the oldest of the Sa 
1,141,332. leading political power on the continent: wean 
Paraguay, one of the two inland countries of | the center of the Inca Mahala Tatoe: a oa 
South America, is bounded on the north by | foremost viceroyalty in the New’ World ri 
| Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and Here the Andes reach their highest altitudi 
_ - Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and on the | seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The 
‘ west by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive | mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is 
“ plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, | desert except as it is irrigated from streams 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant | the mountains; the uplands or western slopes 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in | the Andes are well watered and also the ‘ 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s | descent to the Amazon basin tropical a 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels | very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with my 
Ea eee rat as oe oe preach and ance ee wild eae pnd thinly populated. quite Y 
1 or smaller cra; or practically its | capital of this di 0 ap 7 
entire iength or ae miles) Sau capi strict, is over 2,000 miles up 
egular steamer service is maintaine rom Lima, the capital, is called ‘‘ 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as | it is the most important Comm GRAY cena of 
» : far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- | country. Callao (80,000 population) important 
sments have been made, including the dredging of | dustrially and the chief seaport, is connected 
an adequate river channel and the construction of | the capital by two railroads and three high S 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There The first trans-Andean highway to penetrat 7 
are air mail and passenger servicés between the | Amazon basis of Peru was completed (1943) 
two cities. ' e roadway extends northward from Lima acro: 
4 Paraguay regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, | Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo 


i 

i 
‘or 

} 


a 


ucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters- 
e Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway 
ay a@ vast undeveioped region to settlement. 
ough agricultural and pastoral products com- 
rise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
+e of the population is dependent, direct)y or 
. = upon them by agriculture and stock 
he chief crop and leading agricultural export 
| cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
sports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
1€ industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
rop is sugar. With 130,000 acres devoted to 
igab cane, the production of cane amounts to 
‘ore than 289,790 metric tons; 80% of the crop 
_ exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
hd quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
| grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
jod for a large part of the Indian population. 
Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
stimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actually 
der cultivation. 
he mountains are rich in minerals and many 
aluable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
re being worked. The country is the largest pro- 
ucer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
erivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
9tal mineral production. Mineral production (1942) 
fas valued at 374,732.746 soles. 
The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
folenm derivatives, sugar. copper bars and cotton: 
Mports are machinery and yehicles, foodstuffs, 
ets metals and products, chemicals, dyes and 
a ; 
Peru has made great strides in aviation develop- 
rent in recent years. In the first six months of 
= the number of passengers carried by com- 
cial air lines was greater than any other 
revious half-year period, 
Peru ended relations with Germany, Italy and 
apan (Jan. 24, 1942) and considered itself in 
actual state of belligerency’’ with Germany and 
apan (Feb. 12, 1945). 
‘By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
mt consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
ts, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
“years and are barred from re-election. Na- 
al legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
2 composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
ate. The number of members in each 
fermined by law, and elections are for six years. 
ber members must be at least 25 years of 
; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
' must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
The President is advised 


ting is compulsory for literate males between 

@ ages of 21 and 60. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
of seven and 14. The University of San 

arcos. (founded May, 1551) is one of the oldest 

stitutions of learning in the western hemisphere. 

re are three other universities. 


mara. . 
itary service is compulsory with two years 
e active army, five years in the first reserve, 
in the second reserve and 20 years in the 
d. The Army consists of approxi- 
Navy is composed of two 
four submarines and gun- 
; nd river craft. 
fee, snonetary unit is the sol with an average 
of $.153. The budget (1946) estimated revenue 
expenditure to balance at 648,703,447 soles. 


th 
gel 
n (1565); follow 
F Ee eaaniia Bay (May 
e a) 

Wesley Merritt captured Manila (Aug. 13), 


were ceded to the United States by the Treaty 


Republie™ of 
rdance with 
1934 and President 
he Philippines as a 
ation. He announced 
by the United States 
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of all rights of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, 
control or sovereignty over the new republic’s 
territory and people. : 

The land ‘area of the islands 114,830 square miles 
—lies between 21° 10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and 
between 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
are 7,083 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
north to south and 682 miles from east to west. 
Of this number 462 have an area of one square mile 
or over; 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. About 
63 per cent of the archipelago is suitable for culti- 
vation but only 41.1 per cent was cultivated by the 
Filipinos. 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420: 
Mindanao, 36,537; Samar, 5,124; Negros, 
Palawan, 4,550; Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 
meres 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; Masbatem, 


The chief cities, with their populations, are. 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
(131,729); Davao (95,444); Tloilo (88,203); Bacolod 
(57,703) and Baguio (24,122). The islands have a 
foreign population (1939 census) of 166,977, includ- 
117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8.739 Ameri- 
cans, exclusive of the military personnel and their 
families. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the Hast, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 
square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 
the finest harbor in the Far East. It is a roadstead 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, but a 
breakwater has been constructed for shelter in bad 
weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
Ararri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of | 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from = 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The islands- 
are populated chiefly by Moslem natives. be 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 17,943 ft., in 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea lie great 
fertile. well-watered plains. The principal islands 
have important river systems. 

The pee temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; in the other months, about 
80. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 

Eight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 
spoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Bng-— 
lish, About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics and about 1,000,000 belong to the 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a Fill-— 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in~ — 
surrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and 
500,000 Pagans. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act passed 
by Congress and signed by President Roosevelt ~ 
(March 24, 1934) and passed by the Philippine 
Legislature (May 1) provides for the Philippines 
to be cut adrift from the United States (1946). 

The act provided for the recognition of Philippine 
independence after a 10-year transitional common- 
wealth government with a Filipino Chief Executive. — 
The United States pledged itself to abandon mili- 
tary bases in the Philippines. The question of 
naval bases was held open. Immigration from the 
Islands is limited to a maximum annual quota of 


50. 

Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
united. States. and the Philippines existed 
since the Act. of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
The Tydings-McDuffie-Act continued these rela- 
tions during the ten-year transitional period except 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons: of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 Ibs. Imports in excess of 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
like commodities from other couniries. 

A new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 

Convention provides for a single legislative 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 mempers 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
pee te oe power icles 

d exploitation of natural resources. e 
Cree of the President and Vice President is for six 
years, and the President cannot succeed himself. 

A Supreme Court, ee Serie a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 


al 


Tate of 40,000 a year. 


- is compulsory. 
-speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There were 
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by. a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press and 
religion and right of assembly are guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. . 

The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 


- in the public domain; all waters, minerals, coal and 


petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and_ associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens 
Subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
repeal. by the National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
With men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them voted 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
This vlebiscite was held successfully in 1937. _ 

President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it; President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena were elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Noy. 15). President 
Quezon and Vice President Osmena were inaugu- 
rated (Dec. 30, 1941) for their second terms. 

Three amendments to the. Constitution were 
adopted (1940) by referendum. They provided for 
the establishment of a bicameral legislature to 
receive a salary of $3,000 a year; the establishment 
of an electoral commission to take charge of the 
enforcement of the election laws, and the shorten- 
ing of the terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from six to four years with one re-election 
permitted. 

At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
Military adviser to the Government. He made 
public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan 
calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
regular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
The total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. 

When Japan attacked the Commonwealth (Dec. 
8, 1941), the Philippine Army had a trained reserve 
of approximately 150,000 men. Of this number, 
some 80,000 already had been called up for active 
duty. These figures are exclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts, a division of about 10,000 Filipinos with 
American officers, counted as an integral part of 
the ua of the United States. 

The military forces of the Philippines (land and 


‘sea) were placed under United States command for 


the duration of the emergency (July 26, 1941) by 
order of President Roosevelt. Gen. McArthur was 
named by the War Department in Washington to 
command the forces, 

Japan occupied the Philippines (1942) and Presi- 
dent Quezon came to the United States with Vice 
President Osmena and two members of his cab- 
inet and established a Government-in-Exile in 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Command of the Army was returned to the 
Philippine Government (June 30, 1946) and $50,- 
000,000 in United States arms and equipment were 
presented to it. 

Manuel A, Roxas was elected President (April 
23, 1946), defeating President Osmena. The new 
President and his running mate, Vice President 
Elpidio Quirino, took office (July 4, 1946). 

The Cabinet is composed of the following. 

Finance—Elpidio Quirino. 

Interior—Jose Zulueta. 

Justice—Judge Roman Ozaeta. 
ae emeare and Commerce—Mariano Garchito- 

Public Works—Ricardo Nepomuceno. 

Public Instruction—Manuel Gallego. 

Health and Welfare—Dr. Antonio Villarama. 

Labor—Pedro Magsalin. 

National Defense—Ruperto Kangleon. 

Chief of the Executive Office—Emilio Abello. 

Representative government was resumed (June 
Ty 1945) when the first session of Congress since 
the liberation of the islands was held. It was 
the first meeting in three years. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur announced (July 5, 1945) that the entire 
Philippines had been liberated. The civil govern- 


-ment of the islands had been turned over to Presi- 


dent Osmena earlier in the year. 

Education is free in the public schools, secular 
and coeducational on the basis of a common lan- 
guage, English. The official language is Tagalog 
(a Malayan dialect) but the teaching of English 

Approximately 5,000,000 persons 


published (1940) 360 newspapers and magazines 


printed in English, Spanish, local dialec S . 
other languages. - q F 
Among the special Government institutions 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Tri C4 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agg 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schoo 
Higher learning is provided by the State supporag 
University of the ae ogres Manila, and (§ 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (found 
1611), the oldest university under the Ameria, 
flag. Manila has six other universities, includag) 
one restricted for women. The Silliman Univers: 
in Dumaguete is maintained by the Presbyter® 
Church of the United States. . f 
According to the 1939 census, Philippine liter: 
had reached 48.8 per cent. The rate in 1903 v 
approximately 10 per cent. ; 
The chief agricultural products are—unhusk® 
rice (‘‘palay’”), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), cor ; 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The D: 


cipal fruit is the pineapple but there are also mag 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandana 
and oranges. : 


Forests provide cabinet and construction tim 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegeta 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks s@. 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as welll) 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. ; 

Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Mant 
is the center of the gold mining district. : 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petrole 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are fr 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that ther 
75 square miles of coal fields containing 1 


and bituminous. 
Poland 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 


Capital, Warsaw—Area, 150,470 square mile. 
Population (census, Feb. 15, 1946) 23,622,334. 


Poland, a Republic whose history dates f 
966, and a great power from the fourteenth to + 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 17) 
1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Pruss 
Russia and Austria and Germany and Russ 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in . 
World War its independence (self-declared a 
Noy. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty | 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of AA® 
bassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty © 
Riga. The territory detached from Prussia # 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and | 
cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by ple# 
scite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 squa 
miles; and from Austria, 30,914 square t 
When Polish: Gen. Zeligowski seized Vilna (Wilt 
the old capital of Lithuania with its surround: 
territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Cours 
of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Pole 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square mill 
Poland annexed from Czechoslovakia (1938) > 
square miles with a population of 241,698. | 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania & 
Latvia; on the east by Union of Soviet Social 
Republics, on the south by Rumania, Czechos 
vakia and Germany, and on the west by Germal 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), f¢ 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on > 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailllj 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Poll 
customs frontier. 


44,478,000 acres arable; 13,000,000 ipectures: 22, 
other uses. TI 


° 
larch, decia 

birch, elm, 
pi rtant. 


Poland possesses great mineral wealth, parti 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natun 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conat 4 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of par 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was slenea 
Germany and the U. S_S. R. (Sept. 29) by wh 
they-divided the country. It is estimated that GB 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popull 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territ 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles, || 
the U. S. S. R. went some 178,000 square mi 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. Ti 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions » 
White Russia and the Western Ukraine; | 
which was annexed by the U. S. S. R. 6 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement 

al 


f 
i 
a 
; 


London (July 30, 1941) abrogat the Ge 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. > 
Russia cleared Poland of the German i 
(1945) and the lands taken in the fourth p: 
were returned. s 


Poland declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) 
' el 


i ‘ \ 


_A_ Government-in-Exile was formed by the Poles 
n Paris (1939). It moved to Bordeaux (1940) and 
hen to London. There was formed in Lublin, Po- 
and (1944) a Polish Committee of National Liber- 
tion designed to perform the functions of the 
en Government in the liberated sections of 

A new Provisional Government was formed 

June 23, 1945) and it included members of the 
ondon and Lublin Governments. Edward Osub- 
a Morawski was named Premier. It was the pur- 
ose of the Government to rule until elections could 
e held. To assist the Government The National 
founcil of the Homeland was formed and Boleshaw 
jierut was named President. 
a national referendum, the first election in 
oland in 11 years, was held (June 30, 1946) to vote 
m a proposal for the establishment of a one-house 
Jarliament. The plan carried by a vote of 7,844,522 
oO 3,686,029. 

The Government formally nationalized all basic 
ndustries (Jan. 4, 1946) by a decree from the 
fational Council of the Homeland. The decree gave 
he. Government control over every industry em- 
loying more than 50 persons a shift. Citizens of 
\llied nations who held shares in the nationalized 
anes were promised compensation in cash or 
jonds. 

Officer training camps for the Army, which is 
eing reorganized, have been opened. The Navy 
las one cruiser, six destroyers, six submarines and 
niscellaneous craft. 

Education is free and compulsory in the Polish 
There are universities in Warsaw, 
Posnan (Posen), Wilno (Vilna), 


athe Polish Census (1981) reported 20,670,100 
64.8 ver cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (10.4 per cent) 
Greek Catholics: 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) Ortho- 
Jox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835,200 (2.6 per 
pene Speen and other religions, 197,900 (.6 
cent). 

The. monetary unit is the zloty with a value of 
pproximately $.188 in American money. 


DANZIG 


Under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, and 
ubject to the final terms of the peace settlement, 
e Free State of Danzig was placed under the 
dministration of Poland. Danzig is on the Baltic 
Sea and has an area of 754 square miles and @ 
Dopulation estimated at 415,000. The Vistula River 
uns through Danzig to the Baltic. It was pro- 
Maimed a part of the German Reich (Sept. 1, 1939). 
Russian troops liberated Danzig (March 30, 1945) 
nd hoisted the Polish flag over the city. At the 
ame time the Soviet sponsored Government of 
Jarsaw decreed the incorporation of Danzig into 
® territory of Poland. 


Portugal 
(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,466 square miles— 
‘opulation (estimated, 1945) 8,132,942. 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
eninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
pain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
cean. The res and Madeira Islands in the 
‘orth Atlantic, are politically an integral part of 
he republic. The country is mountainous. About 
one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 
bound, and _ wines, olive oil and fruit are largely 
produced. Wine-making is the chief industry. 
forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19% 
the country, and cork, of which the average 
nnual production is 140,000 metric tons, 
- d largest industry. Portugal has much mineral 
fealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
yolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium), which 
is undeveloped because of a_scarcity of electric 
power and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
re important. Hides and wool are exported. 
“Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
sentury, was a kingdom until a revolution . (1910) 
drove King Manoel II, from the throne and a re- 
ublic was proclaimed 


at tonio Oscar de 
1926 and re-elected 


is the’ 


‘) population 
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1928, 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). T 
ps ay de hell cans Salazar. pee aie 8 
ortugal gran 1943) use of the Azores Isl: 

as Allied air and naval bases. The two Bases ave 
returned by the United States and Great Britain 
(June 1, 1946). Portugal granted to the United 
States transit use of airports in the Azores for 18 
months to maintain lines of communication with 
American forces in Germany and Japan. 

Fh ge es ended relations with Germany (May 6, 

Suffrage is extended to males and fema 
certain educational or tax payment Qunneeeoan: 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 20 and 48. The strength of the Army (Jan. 1, 
1940) was 30,000. There is in addition a Republican 
Guard of approximately 6,000 and a Fiscal Guard 
of about the same strength. A voluntary force 
has 3,400 officers and 49,000 in the ranks. 

The Navy personnel is 775 officers and 5,500 in 

the ranks. The Navy consists of six sloops, five 
destroyers, six gunboats, three submarines, and 
smaller craft. 
_ The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. There are four universi- 
ties, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 54 
technical schools. (agricultural, industrial and 
commercial) six art colleges and 7,890 elementary 
schools. 

The monetary unit is the escudo with an average 
value of $.04. The budget (1945) estimated revenue 
at 3,983,091 escudos; expenditures, 3,982,101. 

The area of the Azores is 888 square miles with 
a population (1940) of 537,009. The area of the 
Madeira Islands is 308 square miles with a popu- 
lation (1930) of 211,610. 


PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
Goa or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
miles and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- — 
duced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near - 
Mormugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 
copra. 

Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,322 of - 
which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay Island of that name, off the north coast of 
Australia. Holland having the western part. The 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) - 
was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
dal root, copra and wax. The country was occu- 
pied by Netherland and Australian forces (Dec., 
1943). Japanese forces occupied the Portuguese 
half of the Island early in the following year. 

The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(1940) 174,403, of which*about 7,017 are white. 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal products, 
hides, fruit and grain. 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia. 
(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 
miles and a population (1940) of 351,089. Chief 
exports are rubber, wax, oils, ivory_and hides. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe (joint 
population 48,809 according to the 1938 census) 
about 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
Gulf of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 597 square miles. Chief 
products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
by a Governor General 


Congo. , It is governed 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. The 


eapital is Loanda. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
and there are about 59,000 Europeans. 

Chiet products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, ecocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton. Diamonds are mined and ex~ 
ported principally té Belgium. There are large 
deposits of malachite copper, jron and salt, and 
gold has been gr Feber 7 supplies from 

‘to 50% of the imports. 
ee dae Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyiks, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles ef that territory, the 
Kionga Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 


(1919 
Vabest has 297,731 square miles, and a 
ben aan of 5,085,630 The capital is 


(1940) 
Chief produets are sugar, cocoa~ 


enco Marques. 
ats, aoa beeswax. Coal deposits exist. It bas vast 
natural resources practically untouched. 


.Rumanian territory. 


' Chamber of Deputies. 


‘the Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), 
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Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 


Capital, Bucharest—Area, 91,584 square miles— 
Population (census, 1941) 15,686,153. 


Rumania, whose history began in 101 A.D. with 
the Roman colonization of the Dacian Kingdom, 
was formed by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the 
principalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 
davia; proclaimed her independence (May 10, 1877) 
during. the Russo-Turkish War from Turkish 
suzerainty, acknowledged through mutual sist- 
ance pacts in the 16th century, and by the Treaty 
of Berlin (1878) lost for the second time Bessarabia 

Russia, receiving in compensation Dobrudja 
from Turkey. World War I, which she entered 
on the side of the Allies (Aug. 28, 1916), resulted 
in the return of Bessarabia, the addition of 
Transylvania with part of the Banat of Timisoara, 
the Crisana and Maramures from Hungary (which 
the latter held from Austria since 1867), and the 
restoration of Bukowina lost to Austria_in 1775. 
Bessarabia (17,325 sq. mi.) and Northern Bukowina 
(2,035 sa, mi.), with a combined population of 
3,748,063, of whom 52.4% are Rumanians anc 
10.5% Russians, were occupied by the U. S. S. R. 
armies following an ultimatum (June, 1940) 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria (1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 3,000 sq. mi., 
pee Bepeee ation (1940) of 408,900. 

¥. 
award of Vienna (Aug. 30, 1940) Rumania lost to 
Hungary northern Transylvania, an area of 17,- 
370 square miles with a population of 2,395,153. 
This territory was restored to Rumania under the 
terms of the armistice signed with the United 
Nations and control was assumed (March, 1945). 


' The armistice terms also provided that the Soviet- 


Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 would be re- 
stored and that northern Bukowina and Bessarabia 
would be recognized as parts of the Soviet Republic. 
Northern Bukokina and Bessarabia were captured 
by Rumanian troops in an attack on Russia (1941). 

Rumania is bounded on the north by the U.S 
S. R., on the east by the Ukraine and the Black 


2 Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and on the west 
' by Yugoslavia and Hungary. 


For 243 miles the 
Danube forms her southern boundary; for 190 miles, 
from Calarasi to the Black Sea, it flows through 
The Carpathian mountains 
extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 
westward to Orsova on the Danube. 

According to the Constitution (Feb, 27, 1938) the 
Government is vested in_a King, a Senate and a 

The King of Rumania is 
Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex- 
King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and 
of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 
The Prime Minister is Peter Groza, 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
after the 
Cabinet had been reorganized and free elections, 
freedom of the press, speech, assembly and religion 
had been granted. Women voted for the first 
time (1946) in the national elections. 

Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 years 
old, elect every six years by secret ballot a 
Chamber of Deputies as popular representatives of 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 
Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho- 
dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- 
taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 
Cassation and Justice, are non-removable. 

Rumania signed (Nov. 23, 1940) the Three 
Power pact for mutual cooperation among Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Rumania declaréd war 
on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (June 
22, 1941), Great Britain (Dec. 6, 1941) and the 
United States (Dec. 12, 1941). 

Rumania withdrew from World War II and ac- 
cepted the armistice terms of the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia (Aug. 23, 1944). The 


’ declaration was made by King Michael who simul- 


taneously announced that a state of war existed 
against the Axis. War was formally declared 
against Germany (Aug. 25). Armistice terms with 
the United Nations were signed (Sept. 13). 

Rumania declared the nation at war with Hun- 
gary (Sept. 7, 1944). : 

The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 


|The most important agricultural products are 


wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats. Vineyards and 
orchards are plentiful. The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, 
zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and dis- 
tilling are important industries. 3 
Primary education is free and obligatory. 
Military service issuniversal and compulsory be- 
tween the BP of 21 to 50. Normal service is for 
two years, e Army .is in the process of reorgani- 
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e terms of -the German-Italian arbitration | 


zation, There is an Air Force with approxima tell ; 


1,900 planes and a personnel of 50,000 officers ni 
men. The Navy consists of four destroyers, t 3) 
submarines and miscellaneous craft, some anti 
uated. 
. Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergs 
are paid by the State, other clergy being subt 
ventioned. : : 
King Michael signed (Dec. 15, 1944) a decte: 
abolishing restrictions on Jews and establishing thi 
groundwork for the return of full citizenshil 
rights of Rumanian Jews. 5 r Y Bi 
The monetary unit is the lei with an averag 
value of $.689. The budget (1944-1945) estimates 
revenue at 222,170,000,000 lei; expenditures, 252,} 
170,000,000. 


Salvador 
(REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR) 


Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square mile: 
—Population (estimated, 1944) 1,896,168. 


Salvador, smallest of the six Central America 
or Middle American Republics and the only on 
without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded on th 
west by Guatemala, on the north and east b: 
Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on th 
south by a Pacific coastline of about 160 miles 
A country of mountains, hills and upland plains: 
it is entirely within the tropics, but tropic heat i 
modified by the elevation, making Salvador’ 
climate tropical in the lowlands, semi-tropical nu 
the plateau and highland valley areas and tem] 
perate on the upper mountain slopes. There are 
about 360 rivers, none of which is navigable bu: 
two forming valleys of considerable size—the Lem 
pa and the Rio Grande de San Miguel. 
mountains are not of extreme height, the highess 
being Santa Ana voleano (7,825 feet); on thei 
slopes are the coffee plantations, the country™® 
economic mainstay. Henequen, gold, sugar ana 
balsam are also exported. Imports include cotton 
textiles, iron and steel manufactures, automobiles 
and trucks, wheat and wheat flour, drugs ang 
pharmaceuticals. 

San Salvador, the capital, has a population ©: 
about 105,000. Situated at an altitude of 2,23: 
feet and founded on the present site in 1539, it is 
connected by rail or highway with all towns o> 
importance. Three seaports, La Libertad, Acajutle 
and La Union (Cutuco) are the principal mean 
of entry. 

A new constitution was adopted (Jan. 20, 1939 
which provides for a unicameral legislative system 
the National Assembly of Deputies which holds 
two sessions a year. .Three deputies and two a 
ternates from each department are elected bh 2 
popular vote for one year terms. All males moré 
than 18 years who possess their civil rights ara 
required to vote. Military men in active service® 
however, have no right to vote and are: ineligiblel 
to hold elective office, except the presidency. Mar. 
ried women more than 25 and unmarried womer 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
a professional degree are entitled to vote wh 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in thi 
president who is elected by direct, popular vo 
for a six-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Counci 
of Ministers who are named by him. Ed 

Gen. Salvador Castaneda Castro was electec 
president (January, 1945). ; 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of) 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, thes 
latter comprising about 20 per cent of the enti 
popula, About 62 per cent of the populati 

ural. 4 

Military service between the ages of 18 and soi 
years is compulsory in case of war. There is an 
Air Corps. 4 

4 


a 
I 


The dominant religion is Roman Catholic and 
the language is Spanish. Education is free and 
compulsory. q 

The unit of currency is the colone, valued at $.40. 
Revenues (1944) was 23,741,544; expenditures, 23, 


* 


San Marino . 


ah 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 


14 


San Marino, situated in the Apennines nea 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the old 
State in Europe and to have been founded in the! 
fourth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908))) 
and renewed (1939). Agriculture and stock raising 
are practically the only industries. Chief expo 
are wine, cattle and building stone. b 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council | 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of wh 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a 
of six months. In the élections (March 15, 19: 
the Communists and Socialists won 18 seats 
the Republicans four, and the right-wingers 
The militia—in number 900—consists of all 


—. tn Sin on ee 


Tha 


hi 
10 public debt. 

mps. b 
n general ‘use. 


exception of teachers and students. There is 
Italian and Vatican City currency are 


San Marino declared war on German 
1, 1944). z rmany (Sept 


Siam (Thailand) 
(PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 


Oapital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
2opulation (estimated 1940), 15,718,000. 


Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
3urma (British India) on the northwest and west 
ind French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
ind the Gulf“of Thailand, which is part of the 
shina Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
whe neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
rated Malay States. It is of rolling topography 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
a 250,000 acres have been under water since 
The Government changed (1939) the officia: 
me of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
Siam. The word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 
The name Siam was restored (1945). 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam. 
SS a modern city. 

The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Thai 
art, the ‘‘Niello” work which has been practised 
for more than eight centuries. The process con- 

ts in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
f gentle repcussé work and afterward filling up 
Hie depressions with a black metallic substance 
ag from lead, copper and silver, melted with 

ur. 

ere are many large forests, teakwood being an 
mportant article of export. Labor is higher than 
n almost any other Oriental country. 

"The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
ople and heavily exported. Other important 
roducts are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
er and cotton. c - 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal 
, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 


silver. 

Siam, one of the last absolute monarchies, 
ent (1932) a bloodless revolution. King 
hipok, a liberal, signed a new constitution, 
establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 
or the people and an elected parliament. He re- 
used to sign a measure taking away the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
Frince Ananda (born 


ng Ananda was found dead of a bullet wound 
1946) and the legislature named his 
, Prince Phumiphon Aduldet (born i928) 
Later Parliament elected a_two 
‘regency council, Prince Chainat and Phya 
anaveraj Sevi, to rule Siam for the new king. 
Senate and 
the people, 
and the peat 
lly elected Siamese Parliament was opene 
“ef . The Premier is Rear Admiral Thawan 
mrong Navaswat (elected by Parliament Aug. 


30 are liable to military service; 
Army, and 23-in the reserves. 

S| The Navy 
the majority modern. 
, Rea hy anaes 
1938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests. 
The De etaty unit is the baht (tical) with an 
yerage value of .$.38. 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 
‘Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles 
opulation (estimated) 6,590,996. ‘ 

“i dan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
etsy iP a tg the 22° north latitude; the 
Sea and Eritréa (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
, Uganda British) and the Belgian Congo on 
e south, and Frenen Equatorial Africa and Libya 


nd its greatest breadth 


on the east, é 
iey of the Nile; the central zon 
fertility, including the rainlands 
ASS kar, the Gezira plain and the 

“ forests of Kordofan; and the 
thern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 


ted }and to the new one 
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persons between the ages of 16 and 55, with ) and watered by tropical rains. 


It is the principal source of the world’s supply 


It has its own coinage and postage | of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other 


important products are sesame, senna leaves 
vdods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ane 
hogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 
(ghee), melon-seed, beans, corn,. trochus and 
mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and 
gold. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
(great millet). 

The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that fiows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
nated the mosquito. f 

The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
creased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule through 
war, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 
partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
of mixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs and 
Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885). 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa ‘on 
the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Egypt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
*erritory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
by a council) who should make laws by proclama- 
tion, and providing that the British and Egyptian 
fiags should fly together. 


Soudan has its own defensive force with a few 


Egyptian soldiers. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The educational system is directed mainly by 
the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There are a few non-Government schools, man- 
aged by Europeans and the varoius communities. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, with 
an average value of $4.54. Governmental revenues 
(1944) were £6,578,769; expenditures £6,529,662. ~ 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 


Capital, 
Population (estimated, 1944) 26,761,902. 


Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 


the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic. 


and by France, on the east and south by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Atlantic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
ranean (capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; 
population, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
2,807 square miles; population, 564,273), in the 
Atlantic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
post in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
miles; population, 39,510), is part of the Province 
of Cadiz. ; 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau b 
tain range and deficient in rainfail. 

The Spanish republic was established 
when, following the victory of the Republicans 
in the municipai (city, not national} elections, 
Alfonso XIII, King of Spain from his birth (May 
17, 1886), and Queen Victoria, with the Royal 
family, went into exile (April 14, 1931). A_self- 
formed provisional government headed by Niceto 
Alcala Zamora carried on. A Cortes, the first in 
eight years, was elected (June 28, 1931) and 


formed itself into a Constituent Assembly with 


members elected by universal suffrage for four 
Zamora was elected President for six years, 
and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9. 1931), under 
which Church and State were separated, Church 
property confiscated, education made entirely 
secular, provision made for the division of the 
large estates among the peasants and other social- 
a zens Poet olved. the Cortes (1958) 
: ident Zamora dissolve e Cortes 

ato elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were 
returned Left parties, 263: Center, 62; Right, 148: 
giving the Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear ma- 
jority. The Cortes at once removed Zamora from 
the presidency for violation of the Constitution 
in dissolving the previous Cortes, and (May 11, 


On the reconquesy of - 


abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at-— 


Madrid—Area 196,607 square miles— 


from_ the a 


traversed east and west by moun- 
1932)” 
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< - 1936) Manuel Azana, the Premier, was elected 
Ie for a six-year term. Santiago Casares 
Quiroga pons. a Lea Cabinet without partici- 
‘a ation of the Extremists. 
. A counter revolution broke out (July an 1936) 
of the political elements opposed to the Popular 
Front. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
Burgos under the leadership of Gen. Francisco 
Ay Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The civil war con- 
‘ tinued until the surrender of Madrid (March 28. 
1939). Azana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 
1939), the day that Great Britain and France 
recognized Franco, and fled to France. The United 
States formally accorded recognition to the Franco 
government (April 1, 1939). a 
The first meeting after the_civil war of, the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
; nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
‘system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
to legislate for the peace time organization of the 
) . . \country. : 
j Gen. Franco ‘announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party, Gen. Franco assumed 
full control of the Government (Sept. 3, 1942). 
There was a mass shake-up of the Cabinet (July 
21, 1945) when nine of the 13 ministers resigned, 
including Gen. Jose Luis de Arrese, secretary- 
general of the Falange party. Other Falange 
Teaders also were lost in the shake-up but many 
remained. Alberto Martin Artajo was named 
Foreign Minister, a post equivalent to Prime Min- 
ister. He is a member of the Catholic Action 


party. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. The Franco Government 
has reestablished Cathclicism as the State religion, 
Religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiscated property has been returned. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and reli- 
gious teaching*has been returned to its former 
Status. . 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com- 
posed of ten army corps, not counting the forces in 
the Balearic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
pulsory for two years. A Ministry of the Air, 
separate from the War Ministry and having full 
control of all aviation, whether civilian or military, 
was created (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
mately 70 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 
Sort gunboats, submarines and_ miscellaneous 
craft. 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan., 1945) 
of 1,006 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,037,938. 

The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000,000 acres are under cultivation 
while 60,000,00 acres are pastures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 

iron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 

sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

. All railroads were placed under government 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) in an effort 
to solve the country’s transport tangle. Narrow 

. Gauge and mining railroads were not affected. 

‘ The monetary unit is the peseta with an aver- 

5 age value of $.09. The budget (1946) estimates 

revenues of 11,128,000,000 pesetas; 

13,215,133,260, 
SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
perient, in sharp contrast with those which she 
eld in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
enturies. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
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expenditures, 


103036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. 3 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 

-in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 

795 square miles and 23,846 population). 


Sweden 
(SVERIGE) 


Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,347 square miles— 
Population (1946) 6,673,956. : 


_ Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part ot 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe, 
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A mountain range separates it from Norway on thi 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornee 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Seqp 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germanf ; 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat frong}: 

; 

' 


Denmark on the southwest. The mountain rang 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referres 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountat 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indica 5 
the dividing line between the two countries. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy 
The Riksdag (Parliament) has two Chambers, thi 
first of 150 members and the second of 230 mem 
bers. All persons, men and women, over 21 ar 
entitled to suffrage. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 1¢} 
1858), succeeded on the death of his.father, Osca 
Il (Dec. 8, 1907). _He married (Sept. 20, 1881 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grana 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). 4 
Crown Prince Gustay Adolf (born Nov. 11, 18822 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaugki 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has fou 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. H¥) 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 

A Social Democratic Government rules the couns 
try with Tage. Erlander as Prime Minister ape 
pointed (Oct. 9, 1946). The Coalition Government 
resigned (July, 1945) and the Social Democra 
named the cabinet. The Foreign Minister is Osteaye 
B. Unden, Sweden voted (Sept. 1944) for membeng> 
of the Second Chamber of the Riksdag. A tota 
of 3,019,336 votes was cast, representing 70.1 pe 
cent of the electorate. The following table show 
the make-up of the Second Chamber for the las# 
three elections: 


1936 1940 1944! 
Social-Democrats .......... 115 134 115 
Conservatives. 0... <es 5000.08 44 42 39 
Farmers’). Unione 3o2 5). ins 36 28 36 
People’s' Party.........::- 27 23 25 
Cammunists «0g... 25>. 0-aaee aD 3 15 
Socialist Party?. ..¢ic.22. 1. 0 


3 0 
Seay ended relations with Germany (May % 


1945). 
Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Swede: 
than in any other European country except Finlane 
The Government’s hydro-electric plant, Porjusi 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has ; 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower. The water powe# 
resources of the country are approximate 
32,000,000,000 kwh. E 
The importance of the electric power is shown 
by the fact that the current electrification prog 
gram for the State Railway trackage is almos 
entirely completed. The electrification program fo: 
private railroads also is progressing. : 
Although of broken, mountainous topography 
Sweden contains much productive land, we 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained 4 
Half the people are 


products of the forest in the Swedish home mark 
Private houses, industries and railroads burn wood 
instead of coal and coke. 

Fabrication of rayon and other textiles made ov 
pulp has increased, and it has even been possible 
to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp, productiort 
of this item calling for some 367,000 tons. re 

About 10,000 are engaged in the mining industry 
which is most extensive north of the Arctic Cir 
The Swedish steel is of especial value for took 
ploves abou: 76.000 ta tiles, 80,000 ama tee i 

uu ,000; textiles, 80,000 and th 2| 
museryy SO ) oe re oe 
survey 45) disclosed that Sweden has 8 
000,000 fruit trees and 6,000,000 berry bushes. | 

The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Ar. 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 Li 
Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, w 
ls the state religion, but complete freedom of wi 
ship exists. Education is compulsory. 

Service in the Army is compulsory between | 
ages of 20 and 4%. There is anrAir Force, whi 


as been increased from 16 to 18 wings. The N 
as two cruisers, seven coast aetense ahipay' 35 


lay: and miscellaneous ships. Two destroye! 

, r 5 TS 

set alae Go cated na pe ships await come 

i personn i 
oficers a ‘men. approximately 8,000 
© merchant marine (1945) had 2,094 

With a gross tonnage of 1,569,141. 4 
The monetary unit the kronor with an 

average value of $.26. The budget (1945) estimated 

oe at 3,186,449,000; expenditures, 4,217,788,- 


Switzerland 
(SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 


Capital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (1941 census) 4,265,703. “ay a 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
mountainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced. Tne German language is 
spoken by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
44.204, and other languages, 24,797. There were 
(1930) 355,522 foreigners in the country. 

_ The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Switzerland is the peacetime winter playground 

of Europe. Four large riverine districts con- 

tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone. Po and 
anube. ost three-quarters of the country 
rves as a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 
pertant tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and 
ss. The Rhine and the Rhone rise in the 
central part of Switzerland: the Inn fiows out of 
the mountains of the Engadine to the Danube; the 
most important Swiss tributary of the Po is the 

Tessin, which rises in the Gotthard range. The 

formation of the courses of the rivers and the 

Channels which they have carved in the valleys 
part to Switzerland—situated as it is in the 

rt of Europe—great geographical importance 
om the traffic point of view, for the shortest 
between north and south, east and west, ran 

ough this country from time immemorial. The 
morthern escarpment of the Alps extends into the 
foothills and rolling midlands, which are bounded 

y the Jura range running from north-east to 
outh-west. The Alps constitute 61%, the mid- 
ands 27%, and the Jura 12% of Switzerland. 
The midlands, lying between the Jura and the 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial district, 
V towns, commerce and industry flourish. 
he Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
range, which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
were formed, being thereby mounted in a series 
folds running parallel to one another. Their 
tudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 
~The Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
‘titute the most varied and beautiful chain of 

~ In the Swiss Alps 


evel, is the highest in the country. The lowest 
int in Switzerland is also in the region of the 


a, and Constance. 


es. 

About 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about 
000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
ief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
it, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
.’ “The country is famous for its wine and 
leese, . The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
1d manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
e important manufactures. 

‘A Swiss merchant marine, under the administra- 
on of a Federal Maritime Navigation Bureau, was 
ablished (1940) with its seat at Basle. The 
ry had ce an aggregate of 50,000 tons of 
erchant shi g. 

_ Switzerlan: gi @ confederation of 22 cantons, 
which are joined under a 


il pecerl pons er 
iat of May 29, 1874, being now in force), Ww 
rge Severs. of local control retained by each 
on. The national authority vests in a parlia-" 
t of two chambers, a ‘‘Stdnderat’’ or States 
yuncil to which each canton sends.two members. 
‘ational Council 
to popuigees 
_Tepresentative to about 22,000 persons. The 
Gent (1946) is Karl Kobelt:; Vice President 


a _ Foreign Countries—Sweden; Switzerland; Syria and Lebanon 


_ghums, 
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Philipp Zetter. The Vice President usually suc 
ceeds the President who served for one year. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
insurance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
lief, old age pensions and professional training 
Jee i : 

rimary education has been free and compulsory 

since 1874. There are seven univer. 
Basel, founded in 1460. eat ape 

Sete is comer freedom of worship. 

vice in e national militia is compulso! 

and universal and the liability extends trom 18 #6 
60 years. A total of 650,000 men was mobilized in 
the Army at the start of the war in Europe, but 
some of the older classes were dismissed as the 
Army underwent reorganization. 

The monetary unit is the franc with an average 
value of $.23. The budget (1945) estimated rev- 
yp of 407,500,000 francs; expenditures 581,- 


Syria and Lebanon 

Area, 57,900 square miles—P lation 
3.918156. C opulation (1943) 
Syria is a former province of the old Turkish 


Empire, made an independent State by the Treaty 
of Serves and administered under a mandate given 


to France by the Supreme Council of the Allied © 
3) 


Powers. An agreement (signed Dee 27, 194 
transferred (as of Jan. 1, 1944) all powers hitherto 
exercised by France to the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments. 

On the north lies Turkey, on the east Irac, on 
the south Transjordania and Palestine and on the 
west the Mediterranean Sea, 

Syria is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 
proclaimed a State as Great Lebanor (Sept. 1, 
1920) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
tricolor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
for its fiag; the State ot Syria formed by uniting 
Damascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
‘Hauran, and Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus as 
the capital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
May 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 
both under direct French administration. 

The area in square miles of the territorial 
divisions under the mandate are—Syria, 49,100; 
Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel Druse, 2,400. 
The population follows—Syria, 2,860,411 (including 
ae 432,507, and Jebel Druse, 80,128) Lebanon, 

,047,745. ' 

The French have met in Syria constant difficul- 
ties of administration, economic troubles, armed 
uprisings, notably the Druse rebellion (1925-27) 
and the Damascus outbreak (1925), an during 
recent years much turmoil over the Arab nationalist 
ferment. Although a Franco-Syrian treaty of 
friendship and alliance was signed (Nov. 20, 1933) 
the Nationalists refused to accept it and the French 
High Commissioner had to suspend the Syrian 
Parliament (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decree 
through a puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six weeks 
of violent riots and protracted strikes forced 
resignation (Feb. 23, 1936). 

Hashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) resigned 
as president (July 17, 1939) in protest against 
French failure to grant complete independence to 
the Republic. The Cabinet had resigned previously 
for the same reason. The French High Commis- 
sioner suspended the Constitution and appointed 
a board of directors to rule the mandated State 
under his guidance. Constitutional government 
was resumed (1943). 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment. 
of an independent Syrian State, under French mili- 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Great 
Britain occupied Syria and Lebanon (1941) under 
the terms of an armistice with the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France terminating 4a five-weeks’ war. 
France turned her mandate over to the British and 
Free French forces. French and British forces 
withdrew (1946). . ; 

Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) 
by the occupying French authorities. The Presi- 
dent is Shukri bey ai-Kuwatly. The President of 
Lebanon is ae te Khoury and the Prime 
Minister is Saadu Munhila. 

‘Syria and hepanon Greaves war on Germany 

Japan (Feb. 26, 7 
ante oe eenensnt granted (Aug. 10, 1946) freedom 
of the air to United States planes over Lebanon 
with permission to land and aes from Lebanese 
rts without previous authority. 
ie jr unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 
is pegged to the French france at the rate of 20 
franes to one Syrian pound. 

Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 
products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 

sesamé, olives, grapes sad citrus fruits. 

The population is composed mainly of Moslems. 
There is a public education system; also private 
and foreign schools. There is a Syrian University 
in Damascus, egricultural colieges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, with an American and a French University 


in Beirut. 
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Transjordan 

Capital, Amman—Area, 34,740 square miles— 
Population (estimated), 400,000. 

Transjordan is an independent State, until 1946 
an Arab State set up within the Palestine Man- 
date. It was created within the Palestine Mandate 
(Sept: 1, 1922) but gained its independence (March 
22, 1946) when Great Britain and Transjordan 
signed a mutual assistance treaty. Under the 
Organic Law the Emir administers the country 
under a council = pili tae Kah is a legislative 
Assembly of 22 electe eputies. 

Emir Abdullah became King Abdullah Ibn Ul- 
Hussein (May 25, 1946) in colorful ceremonies. He 
is the second son of King Hussein of the Hejaz 
and a brother of King Feisal It of Iraq. He was 
born in Mecca (1822) and became Emir (April, 


1921). 

oThe boundaries of Transjordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
fhence south across, Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, therice eastward 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- 


. ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the east 


the. boundary between it and the Iraq runs south 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the boundaries 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

The population is chiefly nomad Arabs of whom 
about 330,000 are Mohammedan, 50,000 Arab 
Christians, and 20,000 Circassians. The official lan- 
guage is Arabic. ‘ 

The King of the Hejaz (1924) transferred 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Transjordan. 

The country is largely desert except for a 30-mile 


' strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz railroad 


which traverses the country from Dera to Maan, 
its present terminus. A road fit for motor traffic 
extends from Jerusalem to Amman. 

> The Transjordan frontier force numbers 47 
officers and 1,577 men. 


Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYET!) 


Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles (not 
including Republic of Hatay—Population (1945 
census), 18,971,300. 

Up to the beginning of World War I, Turkey 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey. 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 5 

The areas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of. population. Z 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 


- government and is at least in harmonious agree- 


ment with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
mandate of France, later was proclaimed a Re- 
ublic, and was occupied by Great Britain (1941). 
esopotamia has been created the independent 
kingdom of Iraq; Palestine has come under the 


' mandate of Great Britain; and Arabia has asserted 
/ its independence, and is now the Kingdom of Saudi 


Arabia. 

Turkey in’ Europe is bounded on the north by 
the Black Sea, Bulgaria and Greece, on the east 
by the Black Sea and on the west by the Aegean 
Sea and Greece. Turkey in Europe is separated 
from Turkey in Asia by the Bosphorus at Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles (Hellespont), ap- 
proximately 40 miles long with a width varying 
from one to four miles. Turkey in Asia is bounded 
on the east by the Caucasus and Iran, on the 
south by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean and 
on the west by the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
posed on Turkey after World War I, various 
divisions of her territory were made and a neutral 
zone was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. 

The Sanjak of Alexandretta set up (Jan. 1, 
1925) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
pendent province known as the Hatay Republic 
under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 


. France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. ert 


was ceded to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939 
in a mutual assistance pact. 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
oN the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 

inistry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved (April 11, 1920). The Assembly de- 


clared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan, 


and the Sultanate abolished. It declared (March 

1) SUR ra ee aie ny 
» was sed as ph (spiritual head of Islam 

and that the Caliphate was vested in the Reserably, 
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Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked the powers signe 
ture to the Treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 1923% 
which took the place of the Treaty of Sevres, fa 
further revisions to permit it to remilitarize th 
Dardanelles Straits and the Bosphorus. The powes® 
met at Montreux, Switzerland (July 20, 1936 6% 
and agreed (July 18) on a convention whic 
permitted Turkey to refortify the straits and t 
close them if it were at war or threatened b 
aggression. But the agreement also permitted 
passage through the straits at all times for mer 
chant vessels, in peace or war and even if Turke 
were a belligerent, provided the unarmed vesseqm 
did not assist the powers at war. : 

The USSR Navy was given complete liberty 4 
pass through the straits and enter the Black S 
in peace time, but no outside nation was permitteg® 
to send fleet units totaling more than 20,000 tor 
through the straits at one time and all no 
Black Sea nations were limited to a grand total c 
30,000 tons at one time. 

The Montreux Convention was ratified (Nov. : 
1936) by Great Britain, France, Greece, Japat 
Rumania, Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia and Turkez 
but Italy refused to recognize it. The USSR se 
a note to Turkey (Aug. 10, 1946) demanding re 
vision of the Montreux Treaty and joint Ture 
Russian control of military bases on the Darde 
nelles,-with only Black Sea nations taking pax 
in the revision negotiations. ; 

Turkey declared war on Germany and Japa 
(Feb. 23, 1945, effective March 1, 1945). 

A constitution replacing the Fundamental Laal 
of 1921 was adopted (Oct., 1925). It provided faq 
a single legislative National Assembly of 28 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,00 
people by males over 18. This provision E 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise we 
given to women and the ane of both men anit 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed t 
one for 40,000. 

A general election was held (July 21, 1946), -thij 
first under universal suffrage, the secret balla 
and with more than one party in the field. j 
Republican People’s party won 395 seats in thi 
Assembly, the Democratic party 66 and the Inde 
pendents four. ! 

The President is Ismet Inonu (re-elected Aug@® 
5, 1946 for his fourth term). He was first electeam 
after the death of Mustapha Ataturk (Nov. 10 
1938) and re-elected as each term expired. nih 
National Assembly elects the President for a-terr 
of four years. 

Shukr# 


Shortly after the 1946 elections Dr. 
Saracoglu, leader of the Republican People’s pa 
Et cong as Premier and was succeeded by Rece’ 

eker. | 

In recent years there has been a steady flow o 
legislation to westernize the country, By ci! 
omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, civiv 
marriages were made obligatory and registration 
of marriages was ordered. The Gregorian calendai 
was adopted with the 24-hour clock and the metrifj 
system. All Turks were ordered to adopt famili 
names. The fez was outlawed and most of thi 
younger women discarded the veil and with it tha 
custom of seclusion. Sunday was made the weeklil 
day in place of Friday, the traditional Moham} 
medan Sabbath. 


cept in places of worship during Divine service. = | 


tee yee ean seat Ar 
e Navy. Subjects are called up at th 
and the liability continues for 36 years. The Ae 
ber that can be mobilized is estimated at 2,000,000 
The Air Force has been strengthened since 1940: 
when it had a orc 400 first line planes, 
Reorganization of the Navy, started before th 
war, continues and the effective fleet comprises onu 
battle cruiser, two cruisers, two gunboats ana 
miscellaneous small craft. The effective strengtit 
is approximately 800 officers and 4,000 men, 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost ali 
Ao oa aan elon Sobon figs, nuts, fruits of 
es, opiw ; 
million acres are in forestgs Snes, Shue 
ey has large mineral resource. d 
veloped, including chrome ore, ging, meet s 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, mi 
Mitta oie era meee salt, some gold al 
> ‘oleum 
Matmiore Bea. ey on lands bordering 
€ monetary units is the piastre with : 
age value of $.08. The budget (1946) estimated 
revenues at 894,668,000 Turkish pounds; expendi 
tures, 990.572.884. A pound equals 100 piastres. 
& 
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=. Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
a (RUSSIA) 


eal. Moscow—Area, 8,390,490 square miles— 
pulation (estimated, 1946) 196,963,182. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republies—in area 
e largest country in the world—stretches across 
o continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
uf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
ctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
“4 Finland, the Baltic Sea, Germany 
land), Hungary and Rumania. On the south 
is bounded by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, 
an, Afghanistan, China, Mongol People’s Re-" 
blic and Manchuria ((Manchukuo). 
The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
ried topography. The European portion is a 
st low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
stern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
ins on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
parating the European from the Asiatic portions 
the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
les. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
nsists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
in ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 
rivers are important as actual or potential 
annels of commerce. In the European section 
ese include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
a, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
ispian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
, each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
© Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
_south, including the Amur, which flows into 
Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
etic coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 
Vigation during recent years. 
The area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
material natural resource of modern civiliza- 
m—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
variety of timber, except tropical; every 
ter of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. 
ber area in the Soviet Union is estimated at 
,360 square miles. Land potentially suitable 
agriculture is estimated at upwards of 1,037,- 
0,000 acres, of which about one-eighth is now 
der cultivation. Potential hydraulic resources 
2 estimated at 280,000,000 kilowatts. 
Enown mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
fron ore, manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 
he capital is Moscow,.a city of great charm. 
Jofty modern structures tower over quaint rem- 
mts of Czarist Russia; and ancient winding 
sets enter unexpectedly into spacious squares 
h shining subway stations, fresh flower-beds 
trees. Here is the famous Kremlin, the citadel 
Moscow enclosing the former palace of the Czar. 


SKIN 
Peterhof. é 
22 and Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 


seum. 

Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
S. S. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
ic center of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
ev-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
storical museum, presents an outstanding ex- 
‘ple of medieval Slavonic architecture. Many 
the historic relics in Kiev were destroyed by 
» Germans or in the fighting for the city be- 
n the Russians and the Nazis in World War Il. 
5 destroyed by the Germans are being restored. 
he Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
| Shining palaces of the former 


ee heceae vill 
iu ‘artar ages. 
ca, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 
in of health resorts washed by the warm waters 
the Black Sea. 

ne Caucasus is the most scenic part of, the 
viet Union. 

e glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
a@ land where 


tretch of coast between the Caucasus -Moun- 

Benge and the 
jera.’” ~— X 

e new Soviet Constitutio: 

), replacing that of 1924, 


(adopted Dec. 5, 
vided the country 
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st a few hours’ ride from great power stations. . 
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into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate 
government for local affairs, patterned on the 
Union Government. A twelfth Union Republic, 
the Karelo-Finnish, was formed (1940), followed 
by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
the fourteenth: the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population of 
aa Serge we bon ged of erty outa of the 

a, e largest and most importan 
Union Republics. ® Bei ats 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
this Constitution by a splitting up of the ‘Trans- 
cauccasian Federation. 

The area of the U.S. R., counting 16 constituent 
republics, follows: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. 
Russian S. F. S. R........ .6,372,860 109,279,000 
(Soviet Russia proper) 

LES Sera s. a yy er eine ae 30,960,221 

yi Bian Ss. te) Fest ee ,0: 5,567,976 
(White Russia) ga 
Armenian S. S. R......... 11,580 1,253,985 
Georgian S. S. R....-..... 27,020 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R......... 33,196 3,209,727 
Ugher, S.°S: JR... 22: lke. 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkman S. S. R......... . 171,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. S..R......... 55,584 1,485,091 
Kazakh) S) S..R.o.igpa2 css 1,059,184 6,145,937 
Kirghis Sasioh. oozes. ohys 16,04 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish S. S. R.... 16,173 69,100 
Moldavian S. S. R......... ,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R......... 22,959 2,879,070 
Latvien’S.S. R.-.... +... 65 25,402 1,950,502 
Estonian S..S. R.;....., +. 18,353 1,134,000 

Wotale 3. 523.00 - Steines 8,275,613 180,338,182 


From Poland there has been added 77,703 square 
miles with a population of 12,775,000; from Ru- 
mania 19,300 square miles and a population of 3,-_ 
500,000; from Japan, in accord with the Yalta © 
agreement, Sakhalin with an area of 13,930 square 
miles, and the Kurile Islands, 3,944 square miles 
and a population of 350,000. This gives the 
U. S. S. R. these totals, area 8,390,490; population 
196,963,182. 

The census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
population (Arctic regions not included) as below 
the age of 7, and 41 per cent between the ages of 
15 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 
gives 81.2 per cent of the population as literate,” 
or 90.8 per ceht of the men and 72.6 per cent of. 
the women. [Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
cleared up by the completion of the second five- 
year plan at the end of January, 1938. [In_ 1926. 
literacy of the population of the Soviet Union 
above the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 

‘As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population | 
was found to have secondary school training and 
0.64 per cent university training. 

By nationality Russians made up 58.41 per cent 
of the population of 170,000,000 in the Soviet 
Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and White Rus- - 
sians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there were 
3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 per 
cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. 

There were 49 recognized nationalities, more than 
1,800,000 persons of other national groups. __ 

The Constitution provides for universal direct 
suffrage with the secret ballot. The first election 
under the new Constitution was held (Dec. 12, 
1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their vote, 
or 96.5 per cent of the total voting population of 
the U. S. S.R. 

The population (1939 census) was announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move-~ 
ment toward the cities was indicated In an urban 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 
17.9. After the re-union of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelorussia, the population of the Us: 
S. R. increased to 183,267,000. The creation of the - 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvia 
and Estonian Republics increased the population 
to 192,695,710. There was added 800,000 by the 
cession of the Carpatho-Ukraine (1945). 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics, 

The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper). contains nearly 170% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from tne 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the — 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Aretic Ocean on the north to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
7a US BS AS moayee and Manchuria on the south. 
The capital is Moscow. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
aa the Constituent Re- 


opulated of 
most gente borders on the Black Sea, with Ger-- 
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i : 
E many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
“3 southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 


added to the Ukraine 8. S. R. (1940) when the 


r country was returned to the U. S. S. R. by 
Rumania. The capital is Kiev, population (1939) 
846,293. 


Of the population 80% are Ukrainians. 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks. 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 8,000,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. y 
Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) was ceded to the 
Soviet (1945) by treaty with Czechoslovakia and 
added to the Ukraine Soviet Republic. The Car- 
patho-Ukraine with an area of 4,886 square miles 
and a prewar population of 800,000, was the east- 
ernmost province of Czechoslovakia. The popula- 
tion was estimated as 63 per cent Ukrainian. 
| The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
? Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 
In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of the 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development has made rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200.000 farms are supplied 
17 with current. : 7 
4 The largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
: . constructed_on the Dnieper River and known as 
4 the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
; capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since the 
expulsion of the Germans the Russians have 
‘ started‘ restoration of the dam. ‘ : 
' Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
i: Russia), was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 
: Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
, Settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composi- 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; .others, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capita] 
with a population of (1939) of 239,000. 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 

. working, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
ing, glass. f , 

Reconstruction of the station was started with 
the expulsion of the Germans from Russia. The 
development is commonly known as the Dnieper 


. Yacial struggles. 


am . 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects during recent. years has 
made cotton growing important of recent years a 
high quality Egyptian type cotton has been grown. 
Three-fifths of the population is composed of Azer- 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west- 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become important of recent years. Grain and wine 

‘ grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
gation of recent years into a country of orchards 
and vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. 
Copper and lead mining have been developed and 
a diversified industry has grown up. The popula- 
tion is 85% Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Yurkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the “Soviet 
Union, A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export, Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Minera) 
wealth ineludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 

The Tadjikistan Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
extreme south of Central Asia, bordering on Af- 
ghanistan and China, was raised from an auto- 
nomous republic in Uzbekistan to a federal republic 
(1929). It is a land of high mountains traversed by 
narrow valleys. Cotton and grain are principal 
crops. Mineral wealth includes lead, zinc, silver, 
cadmium, uranium, vanadium, molybdenum. 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized under the 
constitution (1936) from portions of the Russian 
Republic. The Kazakh Republic has great, oil de- 
posits in the Ural-Emba district and its coal 
deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form the 
t largest coal basin in the country. There 
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are rich deposits of copper, lead and other nig. 
ferrous metais. Agricultural output inclu. 
grain, wheat _and_ livestock. eral resources§ 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zug. 
copper, gold, silver ahd tin. Crops include whem, 
rice, sugar beets. tobacco. kendyr and fruits. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Repyiag, 
was formed from the territory of the former Kaige, 
lian Autonomous Soviet Socialist. Republic. 4 
partly from the territory ceded to the U. S. @. 
R. by the peace treaty with Finland at the cig. 
of the war. Seventy per cent of the territoryg, 
covered by woods (pine and other). The populati@®, 
is mainly Karelians, Finns and Russians. ; 
mineral resources are copper, lead, zinc, silver aq 
iron. The territory has 26,000 small lakes 4@, 
includes the two largest lakes in Europe, Ladd 
and Onega. J F 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic v F 
created from the territory of the former Moldav mg) 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia, which ug, 
returned to the U. S.S. R. by Rumania, Sectia® 
of Bessarabia had been taken from Russia at > 
close of World War I. 1 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic ¥ 
voted into the U. S. S. R. (1940). Elections W 
held and a Communist dominated Parliament ¥ 
chosen. The vote showed 99.19 per cent for 7 
Working People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast 
1,386,569 persons. The new Parliament proclaing 
Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Republic (July :§, 
and asked for incorporation into the U.S. S. | 
which was granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. | §. 
The capital is Vilna. of 

The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic was esta 
lished (1940). A new Parliament, dominated by t§ 
Communist party was chosen (July 14) at 7 
elections. The vote showed 97.6 for the one-pas 
Communist ticket. The new Parliament pz 
claimed Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) aim 
asked for incorporation in the Union of Sociak® 
Soviet Republics, which the Supreme Sov 
granted Aug. 5). The capital is Riga. 

The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic was c= 
ated (1940). A new Parliament with a Comm 
majority was elected (July 14), the Commun 
ticket—the only in the field—reeciving 92.9 4 
cent of the vote. The new Parliament proclaim 
Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) and asked = 
incorporation into the U. S. S. R., which ¥ 
granted (Aug. 6) by vote of the Supreme Soy 
The capital is Tallinn. | 

The incorporation of the Lithuanian, Latvian a 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics into the U. . 
S. R. has not been recognized by the United Stat 

The Kuriles, a group of 47 islands with an am 
of 3,944 miles, stretching north from the Japan 
homeland, Hokkaido, to the Kamchatka Peninsu 
were transferred to the U. S. R. under the term 
of the Yalta agreement signed (Feb. 11, 1945). Tu 
islands are fog bound and once were the worl! 
richest seal and otter hunting grounds. 

The southern half Sakhalin, an island below ti 
50th parallel, with an area of 13,930 square mi 
ahd a population of 350,000, also was ceded to 
U. S. S. R. under the terms of the Yalta agra 
ment. The country is mountainous, and primev 
forests cover 70 per cent of the land. The c@ 
output is large. 

The Supreme Soviet (Russian Parliament) vot 
(Feb. 1, 1944) to give the 16 individual republ 
their own commissariats of National Defense a: 
Foreign Affairs with the right to raise their ow 
Army formations and to deal directly with othi 
ab ie | 

Under the constitution (1936), the supreme 
of state power is the Supreme Soviet of the boa 

- R. (replacing the All-Union Congress 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice a year ail 
elected for a period of four years. The Suprem 
Soviet consists of two legislative chambers wif! 
equal rights, viz: the Soviet of the Union, el 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 ae oh 
(647 deputies, an increase from 569 caused by tit 
addition of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonia# 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist RS 
publics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byelt 
russian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected | 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 
from each of the 19 autonomous republics, and fifi 
from each autonomous province 713, an increaid 
from 574 caused by the addition of the nei 
Republics). In case of disagreement between tlt 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is pré 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreeme® 
the Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. i 

The two Chambers in joint session elect a Pres 
dium consisting of a president, 16 vice-presidem! 
and 24 members, which have wide administratil: 
powers between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, 
cluding ratification of treaties and declaratio ' 
a state of war. The Presidium supervises the : 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, selected 
the Supreme Soviet, which acts as the executi 
and administrative organ of the Sta: ; 

The highest judicial organ is the Supren 


te. i 


; 


t, which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
y the Supreme Council for five-year terms. 
; d and natural resources are held in trust 
y the Government for the general Pulation, 
20ugh collective farms may hold their d under 

System of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
re exploited by state trusts. The transport system. 
S well as posts, telephones and telegraphs. are 
perated as Government departments. Industry is 
onducted almost wholly by state enterprises. the 
utput of private industries having declined to a 
faction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
ion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 
he gupta 
The Communist Party is the only legalized 
Olitical organization in the Soviet Union, though 
On-party candidates are freely elected to public 
fice. .The party’s directive body is the Central 
‘ommittee. elected by the membership at the 
arty congresses. The Committee selects a small 
xecutive body, the Political Bureau, which by 
irtue of its position of party leadership, makes 
lecisions on policy which are followed by the 
vovernment. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
f Soviet Socialist Republics follows: 

* Chairman—Generalissimo Joseph V. Stalin. 

Vice Chairman—Vyacheslavy M. Molotov, who is 
Iso Foreign Minister. 

The Chairman of the Presidium of the Suprome 
joviet of the U.S.S.R. is Nicolai M. Shvernik. 
Generalissimo Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme 
‘oviet of the U.S.S.R., a member of the Military 
Jouncil of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 

of the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R., in 
‘\ddition to being Premier and People’s Commissar 
the Armed Forces and Commander-in-Chief 

‘the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. The military 
tle of Marshal was bestowed on Stalin by the 

esidium (1943). Stalin also is Commander-in- 
ef of the Army. He was made Generalissimo 


1945). 
Stalin was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Tiflis, Georgia, 
son of a cobbler. His real name was Joseph 
issarionvich Dzugashvili and he was named Stalin 
meaning steel man) by Nicolai Lenin. 
‘The United States recognized the Government of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and. re- 
tablished diplomatic relations (Nov. 16, 1933). 
Education in the Soviet Union: is a charge 
inst the various Union Republics and the local 
gets, with the exception that higher education 
conducted on a federal basis. y 
Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
oduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
en extended to seven years. Education begins at 
age of seven. 
the course of the first and second Five-Year 
fans new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the 
ininor nationalites that had never before possessed 
written language. In most cases the Latin 
abet was adapted. 
e number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
ary schools (1945) was 32,000,000. In the same 
ear there were 772 universities and technical col- 
sses of university standards with 564,000 students 
40,000 in the faculties. There were (1946) 
700 vocational railway and factory apprenticeship 
of tuition was introduced (1940) 
hools and higher educational 
tuition had been free. 
) 9,000 newspapers with an 
: of 39,000,000. The number of 
iblic libraries increased from 40,300 (1933-1934) 
245,000 (1941). The number of portable libraries, 
: in the remote districts, in- 
ased (1941) to nee ey ee Cena age 
( ooks and magazines ‘ 
2 FeO Oe The number of volumes 
(1941) was estima at 


000. 

Stalin approved plans (1943) for the re- 
ab ji the early rights and privileges 
Fee Orit Ghureh and the new 

All Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was 
{nstalled in the office that, except for a 
jod after 1917, had been unoccupied a 


1944). He was succeeded by Metropolitan Alexei 


P Let ad. 
pcteictus educatjon is permitted but if must not 


iolate the basic principle of separation of the 


religious congregations 
ith 30.000 priests: ten 
theological academy _ 

in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 


of the nation were consoli-~ 


itted from the 
Co oe ointed 


e’s C r of C 
Le ! -in-Chief of the Armed Forces 
Le _Gommanderiyanouncement of the Supreme 
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Soviet (Parliament) said: ‘‘All the Armed forces of 
the U.S.S.R.—the land armies, air forces and naval 
forces—are united in this People’s Commissariat.” 
At the same time the decree abolished the People's 
Commissariat for the Navy. 

Military training begins in the schools at the 
age of 12 when elementary courses are given for 
two hours each week. Pre-war miiltary training 
follows and at the age of 16 compulsory service 
begins and continues to the age of 50. 

While secrecy is maintained about the strength 
of the Army, it has been estimated that in World 
War II the U.S.S.R. had an approximate military 
strength of 20,000,000. The Army suffered heayy 
losses in the fighting against Germany. The 
strength has been decreased with the-end of hos- 
tilities. Allied military sources estimated (June, 
1946) that the U.S.S.R. had 6,000,000 men under 
arms at that time but was preparing to reduce the 
force to 4,500,000. The same sources estimated Rus- 
sia planned a standing Army of 3,000,000 including 
reservists. 

Political commissars in the Army and Navy were 
were abolished (1943) and the name ‘‘Red” 
dropped (1946) and Soviet substituted. 

The strength of the Air Force is not available 
but it is known that the number of machines and 
the personnel has been increased greatly since 
the start of World War II and that much of the 
strength has been maintained during peace. 

Since 1940 the Soviet Navy has undergone recon- 
struction. The program called for the widening 
of canals to allow the passage of ships from the 
White Sea into the Gulf of Finland and into 
the Black Sea. The program: was scheduled for 
completion (1943). 
construction in Leningrad and the naval base at 
Kronstadt has been rebuilt. The naval base at 
Vladivostok also has been reconstructed and there 
have been stationed there 60 submarines. 
them of the ocean going type and an equal number 
of speedy motor torpedo boats. ‘ 

In 1942 The Soviet Navy had in service three 
battleships (all old), eight cruisers (four modern). 
50 destroyers, 250 submarines, 22 torpedo boats, 
130 motor torpedo boats, mine layers, trawlers, 
and miscellaneous craft. A battleship and a cruiser 


There has been new warship 


were obtained under Lend-Lease from the United — 
States and Great Britain (1944) and a former 


German cruiser was acquired (1946). 

The civil aviation system also is being expended 
to cover approximately 105,000 miles of 1950 with 
the addition of 20 major airports and 16 Spee 
strips, according to announcement (April 8, 1946 
by Air Marshal Fedor Astakv. _ 

German force invaded Russia (June 22, 1941) 
and occupied large sections of territory including 
the granary of the Ukraine. This territory has 
since been regained. : 

. Russia declared war on Bulgaria (Sept. 5, 1944) 
and Japan (Aug. 8, 1945). The Soviet Union de- 
nounced (April 5, 1945) its neutrality pact with 
Japan which would have expired (April, 1945). An 
armistice was signed with Bulgaria (Sept. 9, 1944). 

According to a decree of the Council of 
Commissars (Sept. 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. 8. S. R. 

‘A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field. but all cultural. 
scientific and public health activity as well. is in 
operation in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. 

Under the first Plan (completed at the end of 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
{zed on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 


development of the Séviet Arctic were also notable 
accomplishments. T Plan, 
600,000 rubles was expended on new capital con- 
struction; during the second Plan two and a halt 
times that amount. The industrial output was 
increased 119% during the first Plan; during the 
second Plan an additional increase of 121% (April 
1. 1937—four years and three months of the second 
Five-Year Plan) was registered. Grain production 
increased 40 per cent wader the second Plan. In- 
dustrial output in 1928 was 232.7% that of 1913; 
and in 1932 was. 358.9% that of 1913. : 

The Government ordered (Aug. 19, 1945) a new 
Jan extending from 1946 to 1950 that has 
ai industrial plant 

At the same time 
vsti ed areas, an undertaking that once was 

estimated would take 20 years. - 
| project embraces further economic developments 


People’s ¢ 
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Here are the figures on daily output in tons if 


‘ 


in the Ural Mountains and Siberia to which many 
‘industries were transferred during the early years 


of the war as Germany overran part of the country. veeenee sae i F 
The annual output of Soviet industry has shown iar a 20,8 
a six-fold increase during the past decade, the z: “5B.59, 000 50:5100K 


j period of the first two Five-Year Plans. 

wy All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state-industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for more than 
‘ 99.97% of the total industrial output of the coun- 
i try. They are operated under the supervision of 
sf the industrial commissariats. There are only a 

few scattered private industrial enterprises. 
A five-year plan to extend the transportation 
7 system with-the expenditure of 40,000,000 rubles 

& was announced (Aug. 4, 1946). < 
: The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 

1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years.for indus- 

trial training after which they work for the State 

for four consecutive years. _ 

Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable land was held by the imperial family, 
churches, large estates and ‘‘kulaks,’’ the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose average holding—divided 
into three ‘strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
area of collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

.The revolution released much new land for the 
peasants, but over a decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
agricultural output as represented by large-scale 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 
farms (1941), operated by 18,800,000 households. 
Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
peasant families. A number of large farms, most 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, are operated directly by the 
State. Cash incomes in collective farms of rubles 
(1933), '5,662,000,000; (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939), 

» — 18,300,000,000. 

The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations operated (1940) 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. 

The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (1940) 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport avia- 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 tons 
of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. By the end of 
the Third Five-Year Plan it is expected 450,000 
. persons will be carried annually, 

Electric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 

' tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industria] 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 
grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 175 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
power supply. 

The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first ‘“‘firm’’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 

Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 


tional economy (1940) reached nearly retcas | . 


1 
s: I 
1937 1940 1941 (Plan) )%* 
95,500,000,000 137,500.000,006 162,000,000,0 0% 

The State Bank is the center of the bank 
system. It has a monopoly of short term los 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. It al! 
finances the bulk of the foreign trade operation 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Banka 
which finances capital construction in state indu. ' 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), whiag 
finances capital investments in socialized ag: 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperatit 
Bank), which finances capital construction fag 
cooperative organizations except housing coopers) 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank fam 
Public Utilities), which finances municipal pub 
utilities, housing projects and the building « 
new cities. aay 

Since Soviet currency circulates only within 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports theres 
are prohibited by law. All payments abroad ¢ 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining h: 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Sovi) 
Union is said to stand second among the nations = 
gold production. No official figures for output a 
given. : 

The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly + 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreigi 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulate 
in accordance with the country’s system of planne 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trad 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition sonmm 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipmer 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissa 


Uruguay . 
(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square mile 
Population (estimated, 1944) 2,235,00 

Uruguay, the smallest and one of the most ad 
vanced Republics in South America, is bounde 
on the north and east by Brazil, on the south bt 
the South Atlantic Ocean and the River Plata, ar 
on the west_by Argentina, the boundary line being 
*| the River Uruguay, which is navigable from 

Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. Lying betwee 
latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting 
rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinaris 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. Mom 
than 2,150,000 acres are under cultivation. Thy 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheas 
citrus fruits, rice, oats and linseed. The text 
and wine making industries are important. ; 

The new Constitution presented by the Const 
ent Assembly of 284 members who were elec 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite (Apri 
19, 1934). It provides for a Chamber of Deputi 
of 99 members elected by the Provinces accordiris 
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nine years follow: Receipts Expenditures 
AS Ge SS Ree ee 127,571,000 124,000,000 
TONG) RCIA 156,097,000 156,097,000 
UDR sie NSE Scotus a esas 183,955,000 183,955,000 
UME is econ the. GT Oy 222,375,000 / 216,052,000 
ERM N Ss lclelgcareys's 3} oa Viar=\ 182,841,000 182,841,000 
es eae + .249,576,000 249,576,000 
ee BOLE ree 245,600,000 245,600,000 
ROOM EOE cl iy nis Baie Lene 325,252,000 298,591,000 
BRAD MMETE EIA IS c's 6k whe S 333,000,000 319,269,000 


The 1946 budget cuts military appropriations 
from 128,239,000,000 rubles (in 1945) to 72,208,000,- 
000 rubles and increases appropriations for national 
economy, including industry, agriculture and trans- 
portation, from 74,358,000,000 rubles to 102,237,000,- 
000 rubles, while expenditures for social and 
eultural projects, including social insurance, grants 
and pensions for mothers, and education, are 
raised from  62,711,000,000 rubles to 83,294,000,000 
Tubles. This includes 5,000,000,000 rubles for scien- 

_ tifie research to promote the ‘‘economic and mili- 
' tary might of the Soviet Union.” 

The nominal value of the ruble is 19 cents, but 
accurate conversion into American money figures is 
= Seach because of the lack of an open market. 

e€ number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 

the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund 
ey was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate 
175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retail 

trade reached a value'of 174,500,000,000 rubles 
(1940), with an estimate of 197,000,000.000 (1941). 
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~The standing Army is composed of yolunteers 
een the ages of 18 and 45 and its strength is 
timated at 120,000. In addition there is a reserve, 
somposed of those trained every year in compliance 
with the law for compulsory military instruction, 


The State of Vatican City 
(CITTA DEL VATICANO) 


Area, (108.7 acres) .16 square miles—Population 
(Dec. 1932), 1,025. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
ea (the so-called Papal States), extending from 

a to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000.000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom o! 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confinec 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial donvention were signed in the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) and 
became effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifica- 

at the Vatican. 

(For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 

orld Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
1931 pages 716-18). 3 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
between Vis gardens, and neighboring buildings 


tries. It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- 
lation (or about 75% of those gainfully employed) 
is engaged in the former. Coffee is the major, 
agricultural export, and is second only to petro- 
leum in total export value. Other important ex- 
ports are cacao, balata, tonka beans, hides and 
rubber. Imports are textiles, machinery and hard= 


is one of the foremost petroleum countries of the 


ren hiae\ asbestos and mica. Diamonds are also 
nea. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from 
Caracas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. -A concrete road, 
remarkable equally for its engineering and its 
incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
connects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 
distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 


tution since the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force was promulgated (July 11, 1936) and 
provides for a President, elected by Congress for 
five years; a Senate of 40 members, and a House 
of Deputies of 85 members, elected for four years; 
50% of both Houses is renewed every two years. 
There are 20 autonomous states, a federal district 
and two territories. The Constitution also 2m- 
braces a basic labor law that calls for a certain 


tion insurance, recognition of trades unions and 
collective bargaining, an eight-hour day,/and a 
revised banking law requiring banks to keep 80% 
of their deposits invested in Venezuela. Men over 
21 have suffrage. 5 

The Government of President Isaias Medina was 
overthrown (Oct., 1945) and a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established with Romulo Betancourt as 
President. The new Government was recognized 
by the United States. 

The President must be a Venezuelan by birth, at 
least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. The 
term is for five years. Cabinet members must pos- 
sess the same qualifications. 

In elections to the National Assembly (Oct. 27, 
1946) the Leftist Democratic Action party, Which 
has controlled the country through a revolutionary 


ween Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
dings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
ae: enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
idings housing the congregations or officers nec- 

for the administration of the Holy See. 
The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
ially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
wereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
Jative power. In all cases not covered the 
law of Rome applies. The flag of the State 
white and yellow, charged with the crossed 
eys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck (1931) 
Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
4rmed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, the 
Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor and 


gained a decisive victory. The Communists cast 
only four per cent of the vote. 
Venezuela broke off relations with Germany, 


(Nov. 27, 1942), and declared war on Germany and 
Japan (Feb. 15, 1945). f 

The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is 
the religion of the majority of the people, but 
religious freedom is guaranteed. All education, 
including college, is free. Primary and secondary 
education are compulsory. 

Military service is obligatory for all persons, 18 
to 45. Volunteers serve one year; those drawn by 
lot two years; those reluctant to serve three years, 
all these remaining in the reserve until 45: The 
strength of the active Army is approximately 10,- 
000. The Navy consists of several gunboats and 
minor craft. . 

The unit of currency is the bolivar with an aver- 
age value of $.298. 


Venezuela 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 


u Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,170 square miles— 


, § lavi 
Population (census, 1941) 3,839,747. Yugos avia 


(REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA) 


Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95 558 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1940) 16,200,000. 


the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 


Austria), Hungary and Rumania on the 
cece i elgg . Bulgaria on the east, by 


Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), the 
Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. 


"790 miles from north to south. Seventy-two 
eras are included in the territory of Venezuela, 
he largest being Margarita (20 by 40 miles) which 

s been made A pate of Nueva Hsparta, and is 
r 


. The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, fete 


r-fifths of the country. About , 100 
aes ieoehgin and 1344 miles wide at the apex 


established as an_ independent kingdom by the 


Penober 1918) her army smashed the invaders’ 
resistance on 
irresistible drive toward 


ro-Hungarian Empire, the National Assem- 
bites pommee in different provinces of the Empire: 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina 
Voyvodina and the former independent state of 
Montenegro as well voted the reunion in one com- 


( 2 boundary extending to less than one de- 
eee north of the equator. The northernmost 
sint is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 

d the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
high plateaus provide excellent grazing. The 
ate is tropical in Central _Tlanos and in the 
sta] regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 

6.000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief indus- 


ware, foodstufis. chemicals and drugs. Venezuela. 


world. Other minerals are gold, copper, coal, salt, ’ 


Italy and Japan (Dec. 31, 1941), Vichy France” 


Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 


amount of profit sharing, compulsory compensa- — 


junta since the overthrow of President Medina, 


The Republic of the Yugoslavia, populated by © 


(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was _ 


+e 


ee oe 


ee 


-assassinated (Oct. 9, 
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mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new “Kingdom of the acon Croats and 
Slovenes,’’ later officially name 
Yugoslavia.’”? King Peter I was succeeded on his 
death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was 
1934) at Marseilles, France, 
by a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. 11, 1934) with a 
regency of three members until he became of age. 
King Peter named a new regency council (March 
2, 1945) and on its organization Marshal Joseph 
Broz (Tito) was chosen Prime Minister. Elections 
for a Constitutional Assembly were held (Nov. 11. 
With the Government party an easy victor. 
Yugoslavia became a Federated Republic (Jan. 
31, 1946) under a new Constitution setting up a 
government closely resembling the Russian pattern. 
The Constituent Assembly unanimously accepted 
the new basic law and named Marshal Tito to form 
the new government. The Constituent Assembly 
had proclaimed. Yugoslavia a republic (Nov. 29, 
1945). King Peter in London refused to recognize 
the provisional Tito Government (Aug., 1945). 
Germany invaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941) and 
Hungary followed four days later. King Peter 
escaped and established a Government in London. 
The Yugoslav Army capitulated within two weeks 
and a partition of the country followed the occupa- 
tion. The ‘Russian Army drove out the invaders 
during 1944 and in 1945 the country was freed of 
the Germans. The seized lands were restored to 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia declared war on Japan 
(Dec. 7, 1941) 


King Peter Was married to Princess Alexandra 


“The Kingdom of 


of Greece (March -20, 1944) in London. A so 
born (July 17, 1945) and christened Alexande 
The monetary unit is the dinar with a_nomi 
value of $.23 until the occupation by Germas 
The budget (1939-1940) estimated revenue of 11} 
786,000,000 dinars and expenditures of 11,920,004 
000. ; 


” 
Elementary education is nominally compulse 
and free. ‘There are universities in Belgra 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All. 
ligions are recognized and enjoy equal right 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by ft 
Roman Catholic. 


“= ee" 4, 


The Yugoslav Army numbers more than 800,¢ i 


men and is composed of volunteers, with abouty 
per cent of them women. 
the guerrilla Army that operated after the destry 
tion of the Army in the occupation of the count 
Recognized by the Allies (1943) it expanded and} 
came the Army of the country. The Air Force 2 
was destroyed in the invasion but is in process 5) 
reconstruction. The Yugoslay Navy was destroy 
in. the war. 

Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslay 


It is an outgrowth ug, 


is a country of small peasant holdings, and itt 


closely followed by cattle raising and «forest 
These furnish occupation for 85% of the popu 
tion. Nearly one-third of the area is covered w. 
forests (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35,963,2 
acres) is devoted to agriculture, and of this, 8 
is sown to cereals. The chief crops are whes 


barley, rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The pri ) 


cipal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome-o2 
lead, salt and bauxite. The country is the large 
producer of copper in Europe. 


, 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian 
Year (Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Mancheste: 
Short Tons Short Tons | Net Reg. Tn’s| Long Tons To 
3,061,01 15,198,803 15,266,155 4,893,10 5,434,046 
2,276 .072 8,735,383 17,574,657 11,232.865 4,387-263 
6,087,910 é 14,803 334 28,511,0U0 27,853,635 6.290.625 5 
8,953,383 f 18,205,989 32,810,968 24,701,904 6,135,0034 
10,436,803 8,288,41 21,466,810 32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,308 
11,747,9 9,195,439 23,348,477 36,491,332 29,298,766 7,053,216 
12,629,054 9,236,318 24,636,462 34,418,000 , 6,227,268 6,409,873 3 
11,727,553 8,340,165 20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 7,193,330 
12,909,597 7,479,617 22,875,668 13,535,712 26,546,579 8,116,06 
13,230,175 6,929,569 23,453,367 ,262,841 20,388,322 Peet | 
11,108,121 6,162,581 20,899,639 7,027,76. 12 Le ba fs ¥ al eee - ay) 
10,115,996 6,148,024 21,476,194 11,273,802 DATA A0E te cae zh 
11,316,681 5,862,868 20,615,507 18,124,952 7;405,955 | seg a5 
12,962,332 6,947,870 22,320,399 25,064,966 10,417,302 | .....08 


The cargo traffic on the Panama Canal (1945) 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 4,852,810 
tons; Pacific to the Atlantic 5,564,492 tons. 

Panama Canal cargo traffic figures given above 
are for ocean-going tolls paying traffic only. Dur- 
ing the war years 1942 through 1945 a great num- 
ber of vessels transited the Canal free of tolls car- 
Trying sopelies for the Army and Navy as a direct 
part of the war effort. The total cargo carried by 
vessels exempt from the payment of tolls, which is 
in addition to that listed in the table above, is as 
follows: 1942, 654,432 tons; 1943, 1,299,222 tons; 
1944, 9,334,430 tons; and 1945, 11,291,515 tons. 

Canadian totals include duplications; thus 22,- 
320,399, stripped of duplications, becomes 18,588,922. 

The Suez Canal, 104.50 miles long, connects the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
(April, rage and opened (Nov. 17, 1869) to traffic. 
The canal is open to all nations and free from 
blockade by the Convention of Constantinople. 
signed (Oct. 29, 1888) by Great Britain, Austria. 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands 
Riugsia Spain end Turke i 2 

e canal is own y_a French corpo 
Benjamin Disraeli, then British Premier Saaeen 
(Noy. 24, 1875) 176,602 of its shares for 100,000,000 


Pan American Union 
Pan American Union—Director General, L. S; Rowe. Address, 


Avenue and °C. Street, NW, Washington, D. Cc. 
The Pan American Union was established (1890) 
as a result of the First International Conference 
of American States (1889-1890) and was known 
then as the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics. The bureau was reorganized (1907) and 
the name changed (1910) to Pan American Union. 
The Union is the official international organiza- 
tion of the 21 Republics of the western hemisphere 
and was established to develop closer cooperation 
among these nations. 
_ General control is vested in a governing board 
composed. of diplomatic representatives in Wash- 


francs from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt. Sha: 
were numerically doubled in 1925 and H. M. Go 
ernment now holds 270,384 Capital Shares and 831 
120 ‘‘Jouissance’’ Shares out of a total of 610,51) 
and 184,482 respectively. The governing board 
composed of 19 French, ten British, two Egyptigé 
and one Netherlands directors. ~ 
The minimum width of the canal is 196 feet | 
inches, the maximum draught of water allowed J 
of transit through the canal had been Seaucoml 
oug. e canal had been We 
ul yes 20 minutes in 1939. ier 


season of 1945 was; total freight traffic 113,276 4a 
tons. TH 


The tonnage for each decade since the canal he 


4,829,247; (1875-84) 14,868,639; (1885-940 
80,343,218; (1895-1904) 253,002,697: (1905-14) : 
926,068; (1915-24) 763,934,346: (1925-34) 651,071.41 


593; (1935-44) 869,618,024; (1945-1 year) 113,276,45 ; 


ington of all Latin-American Go habs 
the Secretary of State of the United. "Btates S! 
director general and an assistant director are #) 
executive officers, elected by the Governing Boar 
The organization is financed through joint 
tributions from the member nations, each. pa; 
ite ee pert Ee ee budget expenses whi 
= : 
the republics o the total Population of a | 
e Argentine Government announced (Jan. 4 
1945) that it would refrain fr artic’ 
pation in meetings of the Union, oot ka a 


17th Street between all 
| 
h 
a 


S01 
Area and Population of the World 


ee Population Continent \ Sa Mil es | Population 
147,900,066 ||South America....... 6,937,551 83,855,189 
1 ,067, 2221353 ||Oceania (d).......... 3,301,158 
ee Se cat, riacaasied’ hea 
DEAE, Sate 5 wens 51,345,086 3 i F 
orth America (c).. 174,202,223 camara 


(a) Excluding the U.S.S.R. rs In Europe and Asia. (c) Including Mexico and Caribbean, 1,068,000 

ands miles: 40,080,000 population. (d) The population total includes Australia, New Zealand, Nether- 
East Indies and certain British Possessions. 

In many cases the exact population of countries is not known and the population figyres are more 


x less uncertain and even hypothetical. 


Population and Area of Foreign States and Countries 
Source: Latest official sources and news dispatches 


nf Area, = 
Country Continent Government or Square Popula- Capital or Chief 
or State Ruling Power Miles tion City 
Aden and Prot British Hmpire 112,000 48,338) Aden 
men Fels, . .2...\(Buarope..- =. . Italy 2. 2, 020s 3% 1,035 140,848) Rhodes 
Afghani: Kingdom.........- 250,000 


3,209,727|Baku 
537, *009|Ponta Delgada 
2,518,103| Karlsruhe 
68.846 Nassau 
120,000; Mandmah 
368,173|Palma 
1,802,683/Buleleng 
501,631) Quetta 
10 205,363| Batavia 
.|British Empire... . 6 203,528)| Bridgetown 
Semi-indep'd’t. 54 ious 2,443.00 2 tree o 
British Empire.... . 7 eseru 
aerate ele. Poaceae s t ere a ae? bare were 
British Protect. .-- 275,0 A jerowe 
di 11,755 8,386,553| Brussels 
902,082| 10,425,235) Leopolville 
77,442| 60,306,525) Calcutta 
19 33,925|Hamilton 
18,000 300,000 Punakha 
69,745| 36,340,151/Patna 
1,86 73,429 pee 
90,000 666,000 bp 
28.717| 10,897,000|P Prague (Praha) 
537,792 3,595,700) L 
151,593} 26,347,509) Bombay 
76, 20, "349, *840 Bombay 
29,50 270, 223|Sandakan 
208,285 2,400, 000|Banjermasin 
19,768 1,889,929!Sarajevo 
Braz 3,275,510| 45,300,000|Rio de Janeiro 
es eerie 
BI dish.  Columbi 5 366,255 817 ctoria 
: : 13,332, "054 550,281, 767\London 
Srit itish Commonwealth Re eee Bens. 3 Biers Sh bee 
1418 599,208| Brunswick 
42,808 ,549,664/Sofia 
261,610| 14,667,146|Rangoon 
67,550 ay ee eapins y | 
: evoon (French)... .jAfrica......-- 166,489 carte ye pacds a 
Sameroons (British) - - eines British Mand'te.. . 34,081 uca 
a as ele .690,410| 11,506,655/Ottawa 
indi tae hig .|Dominion . RE 3. 8 ‘bea73 Santa Crus 
‘le... |No. Atlantic. .|Spain.... - geites| -s.6 ne 
ee, Salers ieee bos 1555 174,403|Porto Grande 
“ILD australia: 22>: British Empire 939 14,115|Canberra 
Sricie British Empire 1 6,182| Georgetown 
Netherlan 72,8386 4,600,000| Macassar 
See 16 ee elCanbal eae 
25,3? ‘olombo 
oe th 461,202 1, “432, 558 eee 
tas SSH ALTIOR oe 5s oo .0;- Pe : pany 
igus Bepuble. 296,717| _5,237,432|Santiago 
ea oe Foe ee eee Nae ing 
| 4,314, 
Brea ede ve ber LAS tee ; $5:246| 22,633,587|Seoul (Keljo) 
soeree ASI «+1777 7] Eteneh Golony.. 26.476)  4,615,968/Saigon 


12,000,000) Kabul 
583,693 


1,003,124) Tirana 
796,169) Edmonton 
7,234, "684 Algiers 
333768). ioc 
5,231 Andorra © 
oe *300|Loanda 


14,130, ’871|Buenos Aires - 
1,281,599) Brivan 
169| Georgetown 
10,204,733|Smilong 
7,364,841|Canberra 
7,009,014) Vienna : 
49,880,000) Vienna 


y 


<a se. 
5 


ss fT 
~ -= 


wT ~*~ 
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Ecuador 


DEN fee iho + ob :0. 4 \0 ofr)=' Kingdom. 386,000| 17,423,000|Cairo 
Eire (see Ireland) 
Eng! Eee LIUUTODC. oy. en0'or0 British Empire. . 58,340] 41,600,000 /}London 
oa : eee ave ages Italy a hela : shea 15,754 00,573 |Asmara 
stonia « |JuUrOpe .!. .2.55. USSR. Se 18,35 1,134,000|Tallinn (Reval) 
thiopia (Abyssinia) . SRARICS “lt/ot aa AUALYS. oe sowie ae 350,000; 12, 7100; 1000 |Addis Ababa~ 
Faroe Isles Europe.......|Denmark......... 25,744 |Thornshawn 


Falkland Tsies ‘& South 
~ Georgia....... 
Fiji Islands. . peiferieis stores 


91,643 3,962,692 Accra 
: 125 7,788,000 |Athens 
. .. | Denmark.... ase 827,300 18,000 |Godthaab 
Guadeloupe... «oe» | West Indies... |France........... 58 304,209 |Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guatemala...........,|Cent. Amer... |Republic......... 45,452 3,450,732 |Guatemala 
Guiana, British. .|So. America. ..| British Empire. ... 89,480 364,694 /|Georgetown 
“” Netherland. . So. America. .|Netherlands..... 54,29 177,980 | Paramaribo 
Se PEPER. Ag cies So. NOG. = 05's -Wiahis = 65,041 36,975 |Cayenne 
Guinea, French........ PTANCOs cus is Ge Ve 96,866 2,065,527 |Komakry 
“*  Portuguese.... Portugal......... 13,944 51,089 |Bissau 
ee panish....... Bpait. ch sck seen 10,036 140,000 |Santa Isabel 
FABMDUSE 0.5 ciel seas Germany......... tl 
BUR aeticieclviccle’en es cie't Republic ......... 
elas Meera tete ya, <(c%ats hav j oe ee SE es hiace’ sosis aa 
8 gO CFMANyY... esses , armstadt 
Holland (see Netherland 
Honduras............. C NO WAsaewd 44,275 1,105,504 |Tegucigalpa 
lapel British...... British Empire. 8,867 63,390 |Belize 
as ong & parcitary, Asi hes pais. 391 1,071,893 |Victoria 
MMGETY.... 4 ..0......} Purope....... | Kingdom... ...6. 6 
poses ad. Sonoran! da’t. 
and. Kingdom......... 


Tran (Meson Youu eet aks 
Mesopotamia). ... 


Treland-Hire........... E 


Trefand, North. <peten) 


Isle = Man...... ‘ Douglas 
330) J oopoeke 45, : 

Talla Coast Africa (see ed Somaliland) one a Hae tH 
Ory CORSE... .is..,) African... 6... | FANG... 0.0008 184,174 3,981,459 |Bingerville ‘ 
RSRRLGMOEN Soha wisi tieie'e's ove British Empire. . 4.450 4, 1237, 1603 en " 

Japan (Proper) arate hehe Sse ARIAL ed oh, o/c) PEMDDITG do1senla cea 148,756| 73,1 10,995|Tokio 

Japanese Empire....... Em pire viehefeinjerat¥ia 0,770} 105,226,101 |Tokio » 

Java and Madura...... Netherlands biniwavole 51,032 6,000,000 |Batavia -_ | 

Johore wigtatieeeeeees British Empire. ... 7330 ,590|Johore Bahru 

Mba recs eto ceiats ‘S i 

Karelo.ianih alaya,. +720 390,332 |Kota Bharu 

POUDIUGCS SS. 2 Rts sic chs mere 16,173 469,10 
Kashmir (India)....... Asia. Semi-Indep’ (14 eS 84;51 3,646, 343 Me eee a 
Kazakh SR. Joes ...| 1,047,797| 6,145;937|Alma-Ata j 
British Malaya. . S, "BI 5,758 |Alor Star 
Kenya and Prot Bie, agg a pertane :: nae ana Nairobi 
wertoehie’s ’ 9,301 |Frunze 

Korea (Chosen) ; he ian isa RSE 85,246] 22, 800,647 Beau ( (Keijo) i 

uwait.... Sultanate. ..... oe 7950 100,000 |Kuwait ¢ 

Kwangchow . | French Lease.. 325 100,000 Kwangchow \a 

Kwantung . | Japanese Lease. | : ,438] 1,656,726 |D b 
in com ee Rupe 110,000 |. 560° 4,746 || cue or! 

Se. enc otec 89,320 . ang 

Latvia -- USSR. 25,40 iat 000 Riga Rige ; 
Leban 3,600 392'842 (vera 
Leeward Islands 727 100,497 Antone ‘ 

sil 43,000 1,500,000 Monson “y 

Libya. Italy 679,358| 888.401 fe 

ty 


t: ‘Continent |Government or 
ae "State ~ Ruling Power 
+55 Republic. ....... 448,794! 9,523,200|Bogota 
oe Upelsiand: faces alt = lwelgiom. c.f 902/082] 10;:383,929 |Kinshasa 5 | 
Congo. (French) . re TS. Ae ease oat 3,423,015 Brazzaville 4 
‘ Vet FS eee 9720)... eee sees 
Ci a ee a Prange: «2102.02: 3367] 289890 |Aiacoto 
R er 5 , , ? 
[Se ae Geener sake. 3.330] | 348.149|Candia 
Sisleras ins, <a Europe....... Yugo-Slavia..... 16, .739, agaret (Agram 
Croatia he ae aay West Prndies! .. |Republie. ......5 44,164 4,777,284|Havana 
CUrReAO) oe sno .-= «sl So. America... | Netherlands. 40 105,617 | Willemstad 
WS MDUUSi rie chelsiel do saieres stacy e. cre wiete British Empire. - 3,572 393,249 | Nicosia 
OVROM ACM ey ccaie ove os ee > Attia. oo .8 ee Beep hs): pe ia pee DeLeHty crake 
Bese nts Europe.......|Republic........ , 447, E 
a 0 ae Africa. wala Peenee ee a Oe 43,232 1,289,128 |Porto Noro 
Dakar & P Dependencies. Africa, 5/52 0. ETANGO,. 525 shows 60 26,929 3o oe wea ak aa 
IDE icn tt: ae Europe Yugoslavia....... 
DUNT Are ele gj) w1ece\~ 0+, Europe Poland..... 
PGI Taj cs ele oes Sy ot cae PGS Soe es tect) Oe Ue LS OSS er cenl< eee 
IDENMALK. 32.0). io. + Europe Kingdom 16,575 4,024. 000 |Copenh 
Wp orerelonn Republic. . . | West Indies... | Republic. 19,332 7 *826 »407 |Trujillo uidad 


. |Republic. 3,085,871 Quito 


So. America... | British Empire. ... 
Oceania...... British Empire. ... 


France. ........ te 959,256 3,423,015 | Brazzaville 
RANE. < 56 Ges y Oe 196 323,500 |Pondicherry 
France........<. ‘ 286,000 he 853, "b00 Hanoi 
ANCE. . was canes 
British Empire. ie 
2) | Republic... 22222 : 


>. |British Empire. ... 
- | British yinpire os 
rtugal.... 


‘9 |Gibraltar 


32,838 |Paanopa 
601,000 |New Goa 


Delhi 
6 | 295,808,722 |Selhi i 


: |British Empire. 
. | France, .. 


Country 
or State 


‘a 


————E————E——E 
gape asa ieee 


Continent Government or 
Ruling Power 
Europe....... Principality...... 


Europe. ...... 


Pee. OP te aed Vein sls POULODE coc. a 
uuxemburg...........|Hurope....:.. 
IE See ee POR: 
Madagascar........ ae PA eMOe oS 5 
. _ TSS eee Afrigs ...6..4. 
Madras (India) ........ ih a ae 
Malay States, Fed. PEMA 2a ce cubs 
Malay States. Unfed...|Asia.......... 
Maldive Isiands....... oe ee 
0 TOONS Ese urope 
Manchuria~-Manchukuo|Asia.......... 
PTI LAYS wna ko a's ww as No. America., 
Martinique. +.......... West Indies. 
PITITANIA .. occa cee Africa... 
PeAMPIIUS 20.2. ce oe a es 
peecacoburs ee TEES Europe....... 
2 SRE Fc Europe....... 
Birconotemia (see Iraq) 
sia OxICO.. 2... oeeeeee-|/No. America. 
eae Congo.. ROSE (03 ee 
Melo’ ).:<.-. ariadeet’seYNO. Ameriga 
Gldaviac.: Be VI Pap Verope 2 <.% 2. 
eoioce Eplesz'23<4 <t'e%s AES Sus 5 ease 
RIBCO 26 iiss hee 5 Europe » 
Mongolia.............|Asia.......... 
BEET OVID 6:50.35 52a - Europe....... 
Morocco (French) ..... Atrion 26 28. « 
Morocco (Spanish). . STIG his, ar 
Morocco (Intern. Zone)|Africa.....-.. 
Mozambique........- 4 ee 
tand Oman.....|Asia.......-- 
ysore (India)........ ASIR..2. sok \ve-os 
A arco ATTICA, <n sa 
ee eee Australia... .. 
egri Sembilan........ se. oe 
Maid, The. ....5..- N 
BOS wi oo ets he wa! 
etherlands 
etherland Indies. Asi 
‘ew Brunswick........ No. America.. 
ew Caledonia........ Australasia. . 
ewfoundland........ .|No. America . 
lew Guinea, British. ..|Oceania....... 
Australasia. ... 


ew Hebrides (Isl.).... 
h Wal 


Northern Territory.... 
eee went Frontier 


BDAY i cnnee estes 


‘0 idenburg 
Oman and Muscat..... 


NE wis ve ccc vesers 


MEAUIUR . «css v cree oo 0b « 


PArAguay....-++-eeee- 
Pemba....------- elec’ 


Principe &'St- Peomas: 
pa, sii 00201 


steer scorer oee 


Queber cists vie ssw Shee 


sets ee eeceee 


ia (see U.S.S.R.) 
Te@-War)....--+ 


Pah: 
eae. soloed = eles) ASIB. 
fanth Piplods.........|Asi 


Australia..... 


.|Australasia. ... 


Cent. Amer... 


«|A 
Australla..... 


Europe 
Weearata: ee a8 


Europe.. 


No. America .. 
Africa.. 


seen 


e epee 


Pr 


ere eta 
| MUPOPE......- 
Burope...2... 


Pere oie) 


Africa....--.. 
UN; Certo 
Africa....---6 
Europe......+ 


Europe-Asia. .. 
ees (aes 
No. “Atneriea..” 

1h Rae oft uaa 


Cent. Amer... 


be nene 


Germany ...... 
Europe......./U.S.S.R 

Germany 
Grand Duchy. . 
Portugal..... 
. |France..... Reacts 
Portug: 
Semi- Indep’ at... 
British Empire. ... 
British Protect. ... 


. |British Empire. ... 


. |Principality....-. 


i Kingdom......... 


. |British Empire. . 
. |British Empire. . 
British Empire. . — 
British Empire. ... 


British Empire. i 


Chink, . 5. kc eds's 
British Empire. ... 
FBYAnce <. 2.25. ow es 


SLPTANGE. .¢ .. eis ole a 
British Empire. ... 
Germany.....- wre’ 
GermanDy........- 


France. . 


Netherlands Faker 3 


Ching, oo ochay oc 
Germany.......- 


French Protect. ... 


Spanish Protect. .. 


Intern. Protect. ... 


British Empire ..- 


British Mandate.. 
British Malaya... 


Netherlands...... 
British Empire. . 
BANC 2. i p- sed 
‘|Dominion....... 
British Mandate. 


Fr. & Brit. Prot... 
British Empire. ..- 


New Zealand... 
sete aS ccpelbaiitce 


Australia........ 


British Empire. ... 


British Empire. ... 


British Empire. . 
British Protect. . 


F Germany......--- 


Kingdom......... 


British Malaya... 


British Mandate. . 


. |British BE eo x 


. |Republic. at) steer ee 
Republic... 2..... 
British Empire... 

Republic...... Aes 
Republic.......-- 
Portugal 


. |British Le Bete 


Portuga 
Germanys ss ca--¥ 
. |Semi-Indep'd't. . 
.|British Empire. . 


British Empire... aad 


conde Empire. . 


British Empire. ... 
British Empire. ... 


Netherlands .. aeons ate 
Belgium. . 
Kingdom. date piste 


6 So ale 


ees ge eeee 


Seiten pire... 
Frances. os s+ wes 
JAPAN. . 2... eseee 
Republic...... 


blie. 
British Man date. 
Republic. “he 


. {British Empire. . 
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Area, 
Square 
Miles 


166,096 
8 


115,600 
2 


oO, 1584 
8,764,586 
743 

47 


10 
13,939] 


13,170 
1,133 
38 
50.000 
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Popula- Capital or Chief 
City | 


tion 


Vaduz 

Detmold 

Vilna 

Lubeck \ 

Luxemburg 

Macao 

3,797,936|Tananarivo 

Funchal 

49,341, 1810|Madras 

2,212,052 Perak : 
191,497|Johore 
79.000|Male 

279,178|Valletta 

43,233,954/Hsinking 

Winnipeg 

304,239|Fort de France 

370,764|St. Louis 

Port Louis 

Schwerin 

152, 7000 Memel 


25,178,495|Mexico City 
746,805 |Brazzaville 
520/St. Pierre 
3,464,952|Tiraspol 
427 Ternate 
Monaco 
850,000|Urga 
2.332,522|Brno 
7,991,000|Rabat 
991,900/Tetuan 
100,000)Tangier 
Lourenco-Marques 
Muse ¢ 
6,557,302|Bangalore 
Pietermaritzburg 


a 


Seremban 
3,000,000|Kidayah 
5.600,000|Kathmandu 
9,090,000) Amsterdam 

67,000,000 |Batavia 

457,401/|Fredericton 
her Noumea 
313,000|St. John’s 
668,871 |Salamaua 
54,531|Vila 
2,841,227 |Sydney 
1,631,414| Wellington 
1,013,946|Managua 
Niamey 
21,. 1329, 7328 Lagos 
983|Kingston 
1,279,745 |Belfast 
5,144|Darwii 


D 
3,038,067 
2 0: 


1) 
J 


1,684,194|Berera 
$2,400 |Oldenburg 
Muscat 
3,787 ,655|Toronto 
790,800 |Bloemfontein 


Port Moresby 
1,141,332|Asuncion 
Zanzibar 
Taiping 
57,776|Kangar 


7,023,114 
16,350,000 
193 


23,622,334 


Lima 
Manila 


Lisbon 


of - 
95 ,047|Charlottetown 
; Santa Cruz 
41,762,040/|Berlin 
Lahore 
Quebec 
Brisbane 
11.225,712\Jaipur 
220,955|St. Pierre 
1.385,106|Lusaka 
i, rye ”000|Salisburg i 
3,767, o02 Usumbura 
15,686,153 |Bucharest 


182,182,600|St. Petersburg 
863,736 |Sasrbrucken 
4, 710 | Jamestown 

31396|St. Pierre 
350 0,000)...... viene 

ne 896, 168)S rey Salvador 
14'345 San Marino . 

490 ,585'Kirching 
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138 
E 
: 
8 
: 
“lg 


. ; | Country Continent | Government or}. 


ors or State Ruling Power tion & 
1,034,206|Cigliari me | 
Boras bet a En 859,992|Ragina i | 
ee ; aif cake 5,206,861|Dresden- 
SEE OUY, inte A 54'162|Buckeburg 
Beotland British Papire. 5,006;700|Eedinburgh 
: uala Lum F 
cee ries bane i 1,666,374|St. Louis : 
*“lRurope.... |” | /}Yugo-Slavia...... 911 elgrade 
bia (pre-war)....... 2.2... «| Yugo-Slavia...... 2; ’ 
et ie aes were AiriCa... soces British Empire. .. ett Victoria 
‘ae Shetland Estes <0. 06 Europe.......|British Empire. ... 
‘ BBR VER ne cs iare's = oe Pe tinct ae OH. ds'ss eae © 
RICHY Sevan nier «le ee eee. UTOpe.....-. IY oh. aes 
Sierra peas pata eis) ois. eres Ria Mels fareia aes eae eh 
; ikkim (India)........ Bliva acietelaees mi-In pirate 
$ S ap i Talia ERA ST ve ASIA. iracSee sas India...... aeteee 4,535,008| . oo .0c00cskoul Bb 
Sin-Kiang (Chinese .... é 
Turkestan) Beret stale ENB ce ales-)er Ching s,, « fora'e ous 1,200,000). ............. o- 
bens » Je COC ee tae Europe.......|Republic......... 
BIOVOMIA...;6.--.-. .|Hurope....... Yugo-Slavia... 
my Society “Taies, Tahiti, ete. .|France. ....... 
7, Eye Ta ‘ee 5 
olomon Islands Pe i 7 
* : Somaliland, Breck, — Protect aoe te 
. MeCN... .|AWICa........}/HTaNCce....:... ’ 
oe sa eatind arte peters 
; ui g.= yp an, ait Be Nias ’ , 
; South A ae Cree 7 British poe as ash Adelaide 
yu ROTEIA en oss 3 7 taints «heat ¥ 
a cou on ot emeaeeee ao Jehaes anne 
Spitabersen ... aie es :|Norway....--... 2,700|Longyearbyen 
Straits Settlements .... .| Asia. British | Empire. . pee Si 
Eufereniand. 3 oaaag Wi ubas nate 3'945.261|Reichenberg 
Sumatra,...,.........|Asia Netherlands. ..:.. 9,000,000| Batavia “a 
SUPIWAM ai. vis 51- 05 08 ..-|Netherlands..... aeace Te ee to) 
Swaziland . British Expire. ... a abane 
WERE Shrek vieece Kingdom. . 6,673,956|Stockholm 
Syria and the Tabanan Erench Mandate. 3'680,000|Belrut 
a SU.S.S.R. ag 1,485,091 |Stalinabad } 
Tanganyika. a 3 British Mandate 5,499,739) Dar-es-Salaam 
Tangier... ae .. -|Internationalized. . 60,000/Tangler 
aa Ee ; at ..-|British Empire. ... 239 ,936| Hobart 
aila: am sa 
Thibet, - i fee = ee BAe Gens .-|China... 3,000,000) Lhasa 
ae erro aeeee 3 
or Arch. ne NPAT es ss 
PROMO Sein. <'a'e a v,.0% .|British Empire... 25,358 Port. of Spain 
_ ‘Togo | co! SO ahee Afri French Mandate.. 780 ,497| Lome 
OE, ee ies Afri British Mandate... 391 "O07 Lom 
Tonga Ufriondiy) Isl... | Oceania. British Protect. ... 
See Freneh Protect... 
Transjordan...... Rave k Independent Soap 0,0 
gta kta bi0 6 «.....+..|British Empire. . 3,535, 100 Pretoria 
PEYOHS@ADUA. occ ec ae Asia British Malaya. . 2113041 Trengganu 
PEXIMGGRG! 2 on wine ci ons ...|British Empire. . 546, 088|Port au Spain 
Tristan de Cunha.;.... Africa ee Empire. . 2,608, "228 re Riess 4 
PERU A in. picisis ¢ « «pv | AITICR «5. . ~~ si| FTANCO’ 5 yuo we cice 55 nis 
Maan a 2 A A Ss As Republic: Pes e 18,971,300] Ankara } 
PAICROIN ABT 5... is 6s, t.0' Asia USS RAC one & 1,253,985) Ashkhabad 
Turks “e pokines Islands | .|British Empire: 5,300)/Grand Turk 
MIBBDPR Cuetec sick cet .-|Soviet Republic. . 196,963,182) Moscow 
eee: Bou Afr RTANCG. . cise ues ett Bangui 


833,916 
3,930,724| Entebbe | 
ay Ua = SA aor, 38,960,221) Kiev : 


i . |Dominion 11,248,000)|Pretoria 

United Kingdom... . | Kingdom. 47,888 ,958|London | 

United Provinces. . = . |India. . . 55,020,617)... ........9.8 , 

MITUBUAY Ao cceen ss dee ee 3 .. | Republic. 2,235,000) Montevideo 

OO SF eee U.8.8.R. 6,282,446|Tashkent - | 

Vatican City, State of. Papal Stat 1,025|Vatican City 

PROHGSUDIAT asics yiscc ces bs | REDUDUG. Led. 3,839,747|Caracas | 

WVIGEOMA ceive. sss British Empire. ... 1,980,289] Melbourne ; 
, Wales and England. . British Empire. . .. 41,600,000|Cardift i 
| West Australia......... British Empire. ... *479,624|Perth ‘ 

White Russia he sb aa ORES | Re 10,367,976 ee 

Windward Islands...... British ie wee 

Wurttemberg.......... .|Germany. . 

MEE ONE SRC eer eee Kingdom. ........ 

Yugoslavia » + Kingdom, 3.5.00. 5 16,200,000| Belgrade 

Qin ren .|British Empire. .. ,914| Dawson : 

Zavcibar and Pemba... ‘Africa. 


.'British Protect... ; 250,000! Zanzibar 


Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


_ City Country Pop. City Country Pop. , City Country 
Adelaide....|Australia..] 366,000//Antwerp....|Belgium,. 254,057 pareeeat 
Agra; fyi. India....: 284,149||Archangel...|U.S:S.R...| 281,000||Batavia.... 

medabad. |India..... 591,257||Astrakhan . oes .| 254,000 
Alexandria..|Egypt....| 685,736//Athens...,, Gree 652,385 
Algiers..... Algeria... 252,320||Auckland. . .|N. yes 263,575 
Allahabad, .|India......]- 260,631 Avellaneda. . Argentina.| 386,000 
Alma Ata ..|U.S.S,R.| 230,528||/Bagdad... . | Yraqh aoe 99,410 
Altona... ,./Germany..| 241,970||Bahia...... Brazil..... 363,726 
Amritsar..:,|India..... 391,010||Baku....... U.S.S.R... tel Bilbao 
Amsterdam. |Holland...| 793,526||Bangalore., .|India.._ || 248,334 


Amoy..-... China..... 234,159|/Bangkok....|Thailand. , 931; ,170||Boc 


at sl eae, et, 
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0 SS ie a i an Ca a ee eA 
os City Country | Pop. City Country | Pop. City Country |} Pop. 
Bogota..... Colombia. . 395,300||Ivanove- Pet 
‘ ping...../Chima.. .. .|1,556,364 
Bologna. ...|Italy......| 318,444]| | Yoznesensk/U.8.8:R,- | 285.000|Perm.. : U.S.8.R:::| '255,196 
Bombay... .|India. ....|1,489,883 Johan sputg.|U, of 8. Afr] 281.706||Pernambuco 
Bordeaux. ..|France. . 258.348|| Kalinin. ..../U. ‘S.S. R...| 216,000/|_ (Recife)... Brazil.....| 510,102 
Bradford.... England...| 261,700 Kaiyuah. "2 2|Maneh’k’o.| 317,520||Perth....... Australia. .| 233,000 
Bramiet Germany..| 342.113 Karachi... .|India..... 359,492||Piraeus..... Greece 328,299» 
Sn Ge oo . Kasse! Peas Germany.. 217,085||Poona...... Indias 5%. 4 258,19 
Bresiau,.... Tmany..| 615,006 Kazan...... U.S.S.R...| 402,200)|/Porto Alegre|Brazil..... 321,62 
Brisbane....|Australia..| 384,000||Kharkoy..../U.S.S.R... 833,432||Portsmouth.|England...| 256,200 
Bristol....../England...| 416,500)|Kiel........ Germany..| 272,311)||/Poznan..... Poland....| 276,000 
..ees.+/Cz'choslov.| 264,925 |/Kiev......-. U.S.S.R.,.| 846,293||Prague 
.|Germany..} 201,306||Kingston on (Praha)... |Cz'choslov.| 950,743 
.|Belgium...| 898,352 Halle: 4 England,..|_ 249,500)|Rangoon....|/Burma.... 400,415 - 
Bucharest...|Rumania..| 984,169||Kobe.... Japan..... 1,006.100|| Recife 
Budapest * Koenigsberg |Germany (Pern’buco) |Brazil.....| 510,102 
G't'r Hungary . .|1,162,800||Kaliningrad.|U.S.S.R 368,433||Riga....... Latvia. 393,211 
Argentina. . 2,457,494) | Krasnodar. . U.SS.R>= * canes + |1,781,567 
Egypt.....|1,312,096||Kuibishey.. .|U.S.S.R...] 390,000)/Rome..... e|Italy.. 2 <2. 1,480,253 
= aL ENS Soce-ci Kure.......|Japan..... 262,300||Rosario..... Argentina, 522,40. 
-» (China... .. 861,024||Kyoto...... _..+.},177,200||Rostov on 
..|Venezuela.| 377,434||Lahore..... ia.....| 671,659|) _ Don...... U.S.S.R.-.| 510,258 
Cardiff Wales..... 215,800||La Paz..... ivia....| 301,000||/Rotterdam. . Holland. .. 612,372 
Casablanca . ‘|Argentina.| 268,000||Santiago....|Chile..... 1,015,796 
Catania.. England...| 449,800|/Sao Paulo... |Brazil..... 1,380,000 
Cawnpore... {I _|/England...| 254,100)|Saratov..... 8.8. Rikiy 76,000 
Changsha. Germany..| 701,606||Sendai...... Japan.....| 223.630 
Chemnitz. Seoul... tine Korea... . 935,464 
-Cheliabinsk . .|Poland....] 317,700)|Sevilla..... Spain..... 328,668 
‘king. *"“lU.S.S.R_._|3,191,304||Shanghai....|China..... 3,345,875 
es ahite “'*"1"'300,575||Sheffield. ...|England...| 475,700 
ees ee. .0805 522,826||Shizuoka.,..|Japan..... 200,73 
panes ..| 709,149||Sholapur....|India...... 212,620 
680,500||Singapore. . . |Straits Set!| 769,216 
Ser at 488,000||Soerapaya. .. |Dutch E. I. 313.000 


Lodz er 
Lond’n,Gr’tr|England, , .}8,700,000||Sofia......-. Bulgaria... 
7,177|\Soochow... . x 


Lucknow... .|India..... 
Lwow Srinagar.... 
(Lemberg) |Poland....| 317,700||Stalingrad... 


- ‘Delhi.. ‘lindia.....| 521,849||Madras,....|India..... 777,481\|Stettin..... 
6.5:B..° i Madrid..... 1d) cos ete 1,725,504||Stockholm. . Sweden.... 
a Madura....|Spain..... 239,144||Stoke-on-T.. England... 


334,358 ||Stuttgart. . . 


Magdeburg..|Germany.. 
Makeyevka.|U.S.S.R... 240,145||Sverdiovsk S.8.R,-.. 
431,256||Malaga..... Spain..... ve . . {1,398,170 
539,905|| Manchester. England... 219,000 
475,500|| Mannheim, .|Germany.. 
200,000|| Marseilles... France. .-. 
659,871||Mariupol. . .|U.8. S.R...| 222,000)|/Tehran A 
354,975|| Melbourne. . |Australia. . 1,076,700||Thessalonika|Greece. ... 

Mexico City.|Mexico.. . . |1,754,355)|Tientsin. ... C) 


Germany... . 
s.8 


914,232||Tashkent. . . 


Montevideo. 
Montreal.. |Canada... 
Montreal 


“y...|Spain..... U 
Poshl *253,000 Valencia. - 


Nagasaki. Japan..... a 
: mee Theva ae 1,249'100||Valparaiso. .|Chile.....| 343,635 
‘|Botiand. , Pate Naspur. om dm Tndia » Tee hy 301,957||Vancouver. | Canaee = pets 4 
Bale. Japan. |, 2260208 Naples. |Kealy....0 | "925-328)[Vienna. | Aste, 1830, 008 
we England... ‘i adivostok.|U.S.S.R... 
Senkow:. 9 Meee ret are 241,916 Voronemh "| US'S... | 327, 
fees Ningpo..:.. China..... 18. oroshilov- 
Peer ot . Notuneham.|England... grad..... U.S.8.R... 213,000 
Hlavana..... Novosibirsk .|U.S.S.R. . . oa 210.837 
Helsinki... : Nuremberg. .|Germany. . 477,000 
shims. Omsk... pete UeSh... 281,000 Maia 2 4.2.1] 209,000, 
Bence) 2||Opo =: Portugal. . 262,309 Winniper.. ‘lGanada...| 221,960! 
nking.... © Grir.[Japan.. 092, up { Me H 
ape iota rie Sanaa a 93 Meant San | pees 
Pioderabad.. a ee Italy... = 34,311 Yawata.. . Japan ae : 243,500 
[ i okohama. . we.» |2,652,' 
J t Ag .|Brazil.. 303,740||Zaporozhie. .|U.S.8.R. ..|, 289-000 
Tas Ir Pa ris. en France. 1,081,406 Zaragosa. spain. 4° 248,338 
Tstanbul.... $44,090 urich...+-+ ; , 
* Ppp CIOne Atom Fombing, ; i? 
a American-Owned Property in Foreign Countries 
os Sourée: United States Treasury: data are preliminary and’ as of May 31, 1943 
E e Sweden ...------- 35,000,000 Guatamala .....++ bt nO, nee 
beds $180,000, fe Switzerland _ ai ee 90,000,000 Honduras ....---- Seed 
feck Wh aa 20,000,000 United Kingdom .. 1,030,000,000 Nicaragua ...-. ste pte oe 
Belgium ig 110,000,000 Yugosiavie ES gic 30,000,000 ae S Setetntaens 188 OOOO 
ee AlVAGOT . ++ seere , 
i Ps 9-90;000; Pipetisocls Meaey Mase ‘ 0,000 
- Bulesosiovakia : 160,000,008 Oth F Burope “ Maxice Be Send Frnt 
pecmort $000,000 Canada and Newioun d South America 
"000 | Canada ........--- 
aay 1.340000; oug:| Canad inn 21. 008,000,000 | Argentina... .¥ily 355,000,000 
Bees) 440,000,000 otal - hare som ~ 4,490,000,000 | Bolivia .....--+--- 2% annrog 
a Cy 55,000, West Indies Braail «ee eke 330,000,000 
etal 286'000'000 | Cuba... 785,000,000 | Chile 2 c.ss4- $9.00 0h) 
ag ae as 215'000,000 | Dominican Hepublic 45,000,000 | Colom ia, 2. tounge ~ 488,000,008 
etheriands 99 '00,000- Haith ess -ss 0. #300000 | Peru... ..s-f-++->- 70,000,000 
gway <------:"  ggovpo0-0u0 | Otner West indies. of).900'g00 | Venemele oc: te 
Portugal ...-- (000,000 | ontral America and Mexi Other 8. America 30,000,000 
Boats ag ACO io: p08 me Gentral, América _ 35,000,000 Santo ce 1,605,000,0 
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ie x 
World Telephone Statistics 4 
Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company : 7: | 
Telephones 
Countries Date of Per 
statistics Thou- 100 
sands pop. 
North America: 
United States...... Jan. 1, 1946) 27,867.0 21.0 
Canada... Jan, 1, 1944 1,692.2 14.4 
MMEORICOD% sis css a. - Jan. 1, 1946 217.0 1.0 
(C0 oT: eee ee Jan. 1, 1946 81.1 1.6 
Puerto Rico....... Jan. 1, 1946 25.8 1.3 
(otalo esis... -|Jan. 1, 1946} 30,100.0 15.4 
South America 
Argentina......... Jan. 1, 1946 571.0 4.0 
PROUVIR serfs 620. Jan. 1, 1945 7.6 0.2 
183933 | Ran eee Jan. 1, 1943 331.0 0.8 
(Clr aes yaaa eae Jan. 1, 1946 109.5 2.0 
Colombia... .. |. Jan. 1, 1944 47.1 0.5 
Beuador.: .. 2.2... - Jan. 1, 1945 8.6 0.3 
Paraguay........- Jan. 1, 1945 4.2 0.4 
Tay aoe ae ear ee Jan. 1, 1946 39.6 0.5 
Uruguay.... Jan., 1, 1942 57.8 pave 
Venezuela. Jan. 1, 1942 36.1 1.0 
Guianas. . Jan. 1, 1946 3.6 0.6 
Total. Jan 1, 1946 1,290.0 1.3 
Europe: 
Belgium:......... Jan. 1, 1946 379.6 4.5 
Bulgaria Jan. 1, 1946 44.9 0.6 
Denmark Jan, 1, 1946 567.3 14.2 
DO ee Jan. 1, 1946 55.1 1.9 
110) Ce ee oe Jan. 1, 1946 243.7 6.2 
BEANO oil 6b... so Jan. 1, 1946 1,879.5 4.7 
Great Britain...... Mar. 31, 1945 3,925.0 8.2 
Jan. 1, 1944 256. 1.7 
Jun, 30, 1944 327.0 10.9 
Jan. 1, 1946 97. 1.2 
Jan. 1, 1939 1,272.5 0.8 
Jan, 1, 1946 447. 1.6 
Jan. 1, 1945 1,168.1 17.7 
Jan. 1, 1946 645.4 14.7 
Jan. 1, 1946) 16,980.0 2.9 
Jan. 1, 1946 118 0.03 
Jan. 1, 1946 1,500.0 0.1 
Mar. 31, 1945 275.0 2.5 
Jan.- 1, 1946 430.0 0.2 
.|Jun. 30, 1944 799.7 10.9 
Jan. 1, 1946 69. 13.8 
New Zealand. Mar, 31, 1946 265.8 15.6 
Total.... Jan. 1, 1946 1,200.0 1 
‘Total world ..\Jan. 1, 1946} 51,500.0 2.2 


NOTE: The above statistics 


Totals for the world and geogr: 


incorporate the most recent information available on August 31, 1946; 
aphical areas are partly estimated. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 


Tele- |jPer 100 Tele- Per 1 
, Exchange Area phones Pop. Exchange Area phones Pop: - 
New York (1-1-46).......... 2,002,310 27.8 Copenhagen (1-1-46)......... 265,451 : 
Chicago (1-1-46). 0.2... eo. 1'204'525 | 345 ||Dublin...-..... ; 38 cS 31,700 3 
Los Angeles (1-1-46)......... i 32.4 Helbinkduse. soo .suaati eee 58,508 234 
Washington, D. C. (1-1-46)... 364,354 39.9 Paris (11639). 510s celta ates 437,139 15.5 | 
Cleveland (1-1-46)........... 374,958 31.2 Berlin (3-31-39). .........205 599,911 13. 
San Francisco (1-1-46)....... 343,964 43.3 ORGON. S| eset acne Sree 1,100,000 12.2 
Boston (1-1-46)............. 31,993 33.2 Budapest (1-1-39)............ 07,906 ae | 
Milwaukee (1-1-46).......... 15,586 27.2 Reme (-1-89) 66 Gass aires 22,442 9.6 
Minneapolis (1-1-46)......... 198,170 35.8 Amsterdam (1-1-39)......... 67,927 8.6 
Atte (1-1-46)........0...05 190,32 33.2 Oslo (6-30-45) 5.24 Ses oe eee 600 22.0 
Denver (1-1-46)............. 134,691 36.4 Wars. 90,627 7.0 
GE ae Baas | Ge (neues ey as | 
e =1-46).. ; é oscow (1-1-36)..... 44, t 
Montreal (1-1-46) 242,830 | 20.5 || Madrid : ; 105200 a | 
Mexico City 117,301 6.8 Stockholm (1-1-45) 310,456 38.4 
Buenos Aires (1-1 346,700 9.7 urich 102,600 | 274 | 
Rio de Janeiro 131,384 6.6 || Shanghai (9-30-41) 3,559 2.3) | 
Montevideo... ... 1 , 5.9 || Tokio. . 290,510 45 | 
avana....... 58,000 8.1 Cairo 9,164 21 
HOT ene ar 59,400 5.9 || Johannesburg. . 72/100 | 11.0 
visu ejag it ay Obl TA idee ain 16,500 4.1 Sydney (1-1-42) 188,018 14.2 
Tit’ os a a eS Seg 80) 2.2 Honolulu. ..... 9,100 18.2 
Ditmas (1=1-45)e. 2... 5 20. nes 26,100 4.7 || Batavia (1-1-40). 21356 1.8. 
LLG 5 Aaa SR eh aii a 5,800 8.1 Auckland (3-31-42) 35,743 | 16.6 
SCRE 8 OS GSR aR a se 138,700") 13:7 *; ||Matshone cman ee 42'000 57 
MANOR iw dulss oes Le oe 4,586 7.7__ || Caleutta (3-31-45). 1.) 1. 28,500. |) adam 
| 


Philadelphia, 534,599. (Reported by Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., as of Sept. 30, 1946. 


trae 


Japanese Abacus Beats U. S. Calculating Machine 


A Japanese clerk, nimbly flicking the beads of the 
centuries-old abacus, easily defeated an American 
operating a modern calculating machine in a speed 
and accuracy contest before a large audience (Noy. 


11, 1946) in Tokyo, Japan. 


f 


of 


Kiyoshi Matsuzaki’s contraption. of wire ar 
beads proved superior in addition, division 


subtraction problems while Pvt, = 
eke vt. Thomas N. Wi 


tion. Matsuzaki 
problem involving the four 


g, Mo., triumphed only in multiplic 
won the final heat—a compo: 


phases of mathem: 
eae 


=o 


<A: yh 


qe 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations 


The foundations of the United N 

t ations were laid | . SECURITY 

tiene Aga aig apdiy he eeron in Washington The Security C il : eae 

United States, United Ki y representatives of the | of whom ave--the Un! ebereaeaecerre ys 

Socialist Republics and Guna "whe pr of Soviet | France, U.S.S.R Sand china-ad ance 

establishment of .an Graniantion ocaaae tae = other six are elected for vwo-vear terms (exeept 

oS Sepragted world peace drafted at the con- ear pei at the frst mesting tee a 

ele to the calling of the United Nations | pach hernia ra were elected for only one year.) 

Riaciss where (april a3 eg ag at San-| manent ee enti vo any deren 

Charter of the United Brevions was drawn, ies By the majority: Retiring ‘non-permanent ‘mem: 

was signed (June 26) by 50 nations. Poland, one ers are not eligible for immediate re-election. 
Permanent Members 


(He Airs 51 United Nations, signed later 

Beta tiastey pisdces ‘the ‘bieria tori : . United States, United Kingdom, France, China, 

international peace and security, and to cooperate Unlonof Govick-Sorlalies See 

Peeeblishing political. Seeanie and social con- Non-Permanent Members 

0 vorable to the attainment of these ob- Until 1948—Australi i 

Neal .It specifically precludes UN from inter- Until retire eehenges sar eee 

vening in the internal affairs of any nation. _ The Presidency of the Security Council is held 
in rotation for one month by each membe: 
English alphabetical order. Z : nec 


The Charter became effective (Oct. 24, 1945) 
The Security Council is charged with the re- 


when the requisite number of 29 ratifications was 

teached by the U.S.S.R. depositing its intrument of 
sponsibility of maintaining peace and security. To 
enforce its mandates, it has the power to Ba on 


ratification. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that 
the armed forces and for other assistance of the 
member nations. It held its first session (Jan. 17 


the Charter had come into force. 
The seat of the United Nations is the United 

to Feb. 15, 1946) in London and then reconyene 

in New York City (March 25). e 


States with temporary headquarters in New York 
Under the Council are the Military Staffi_ Com- 


City and Lake Success, N 
mittee and the Commission on Atomic Energy 


: MEMBERSHIP 
The following 51 nations are the original mem- | which are to advise it on the control of armaments 
and atomic energy. ~ 


rs of the United Nations: 
Military Staff Committee i 


_ Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
‘Byelorussian S. 8. R., Canada, Chile, China, 
‘Golumbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- China—Air, Maj. General Mow Pong Tsu; Army. 
General Shang Chen; Navy, Rear Adm. Liu Ten Fu. 
France—Air, Air Marshal M. Valin; Army, Maj. 


‘mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
‘Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 

acon a Billotte; Navy, Vice Adm. Raymond 

nard. 


Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 

Liberia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 

Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, United Kingdom—Air, Air Chief Marshal Sir 

Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, | Guy Garrod; Army, Gen. Sir Edwin L. Morris; 
Navy, Adm. Sir Henry Moore. 

U.S.S.B.—Air, Lt Gen. Andrei Rodionovich 


Sharapov; Army, Lt. Gen. A. FP. Vasiliev; Navy, 
Vice Admiral V. L. Bogdenko. 

United States—Air, Gen. G. C. Kenney; Army, 
Lt. Gen. M. B. Ridgway; Navy, Adm. R. K, Turner. 


Commission on Atomic Energy 


Australia, permanent representative, Dr. Herbert 
Vv. Evatt; acting representative, Paul Hasluck; 
Brazil, Capt. Alvaro Alberto; Canada, Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton; China, Dr. Quo Tai-chi; Egypt, Col. 
Mohamed Bey Khalifa; France, Alexandre Parodi; 
Mexico, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo; Netherlands, Dr. 
Eelco N. van Klefiens; Poland, Jerzy “Michalowski; 
U.S.S.R., Andrei A. Gromyko; United Kingdom, 
coe ee | Cadogan; United States, Bernard M. 

aruch. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


President—Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, India. 

A der Vice President—Dr. Andrija Stampar, Yugo- 
slavia. : a 

Second Vice President—Dr. Carlos Lleros Res- 
trepo, Colombia. 

The Council is charged with carrying out, under 
the General Assembly, the functions of the United 
Nations in seeking to promote economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related conditions, © 
and has under it the following commissions and 
committees: 

Commission on Human Rights 

Commission on Status of Women , 

Economie and Employment Commission 

Social Commission 

Transport and Communications Commission | 

CE ae ie bi hele Drugs i § 

Statistical Commission 

Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 


ncies 
Agcommittee on Arrangements for Consultatio? 
with Non-Governmental Agencies 

Population Commission (originally to be called 
: ‘Demographic as mee ait 2) 

i mission 

ay ane Arst session in London (Jan. 23 to Feb., 
18, 1946), the following 18 members were elected: 

3-year-term—Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 


eru. 
Freee term —Cube, Czechoslovakia, India, Nor- 


ted Kingdom, U.S.S.R. 
way, Uniterm.—colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukral- 
‘R., United States, Yugoslavia. 


or cay tbe Economic and Social Council are the 


following agencies: 
U ional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
a eal ‘mission it is to promote international 


tion through the free exchange 


e 

/ 1946) the recommendations of the Security Coun- 
cil that the following three nations be admitted to 
membership and they were formally inducted 
(Nov. 19): 

Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden. 

All other peace-loving nations also will be ad- 
<mitted after the Security Council has passed on 
their qualifications. 

The organization of. the United Nations follows: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


<4 President—Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium. 
_. Vice Presidents—Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, Union of South Africa; Foreign Minister 
WViacheslay M. Molotov, U.S.S-R.; Dr. Carlos 
‘Eduardo Stolk, Venezuela; Foreign Secretary Ernest 
vin, United Kingdom; Alexander Parodi, France; 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, China, and Warren 
R. Austin, United States. 

Committee chairm Political and Security, a. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, Ukrainian S. S. R.; Economic 
and Financial, Waclaw Konderski, Poland; Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural, Sir Carl August Ber- 
endsen, New Zealand; Trusteeship, Dr. Roberto E. 
MacEachen, Uruguay, Administrative and Budget- 
ary, Faris Al Khoury, Syria; Legal, Dr. Roberto. 
Jiminez, Panama. , 

The General Assembly is composed of all of the 
members. Each member nation may send five dele- 


‘Any matter within the scope of the Charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly for debate 


7 
two-thirds majority is needed. é 

A general, or § ring, committee coordinates the 
' proceedings of tHe Assembly and its members. This 
- committee is composed of14 members—the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the seven vice presidents and 
the six committee chairmen. 
. The Assembly opened its first session in London 
(Jan. 10, 1946) and after adjourning (Feb. 14) 
iT its debates in Flushing Meadow Park, 


‘resum 
» New York City (Oct. 23). 


ents at these and other meetings of 
aera are reported in the Chron- 


eginning on page 535. jzation whose mi 


6 pee : intellectual coopera 


of information and ideas on education, art and 
ience. ry 
eed and Agriculture Organization which is en- 
trusted wee — of raising nutrition levels 
throughout the world. 
International Labor Organization, a former 
League of Nations agency, which is charged with 
improving working conditions in all countries. 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation whose function it is unify international 
aviation procedures. / 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, whose resources will be used to help-in 
the rebuilding of war-ravaged members nations and 
: in the development of backward or impoverished 
ee nations. 3 é b 
a World Health Organization which will coordin- 
+f ate the war against disease and also seek to raise 
the health standards of member nations. _ 
International Refuge Organization which is de- 
signed to help relocate refugees and displaced 
persons. 


a TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


ney Under the Charter, a Trusteeship Council is to 
¥ be set up to safeguard the interests and welfare 
“a4 of non-self-goyerning peoples in territories held 
‘either under League Of.Nations mandates or de- 
tached from enemy countries after World War Il 
or whose population voluntarily wish to place them- 
selves uncer the Council. 

Establishment of the Council was delayed by the 
failure until late 1946 of the powers now holding 
Mandates to submit agreements consenting to 
‘supervision of the territories administered by them 
to Council supervision. In September and October, 
; however, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
Belgium submitted proposed trusteeship agree- 
weve. paving the way for establishment of the 

ouncil. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice, successor to 
the League of Nations’ Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice, will seek to settle disputes 
involving international treaties, questions of inter- 
national law and violations of international obli- 
gations. Non-member nations may become a pariy 
to the statute with the consent of the General 
Assembly and Security Council. 

The court is composed of 15 members elected 
jointly by the Security Council and General As- 
sembly. At the first election (Feb. 6, 1946), five 
judges were chosen for a three-year-term, five for 
@ six-year-term and five for a nine-year-term to 
permit the staggering of terms. The normal term 
is nine years. 

The members of the Court are: 

Nine-year-term—Jose Gustavo Guerrero, E! Sal- 
vador, President; Jules Badevant, France, Vice 
President; Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Chile: Dr. Jose 
Philadelpho de Barroz Azevedo, Brazil; Sir Arnold 
Duncan McNair, United Kingdom. 

Six-year-term—Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico; 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States; Dr. 
Helge Klaestad, Norway; Prof. Sergey B. Krylov, 
U.5.S.R.;. Charles de Visscher, Belgium. 


Charter of the 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 
_. Determined to save succeeding generations from 
_ the penuree of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

Yo reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal right of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
hot be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the ae of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 


x 


. Three-year-term—Dr. Addel Hamid Badawi P¥ 
sha, pt fee Dr. Hsu Mo, China; John Erski 
Read, Canada; Dr. Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia.. 

The Court held its first session (April 18) 
Hague which is its permanent seat. 


SECRETARIAT i 


The Secretariat is composed of the Secretar) 
General and a large international stafi of bem 
manent officials. The Secretary-General acts 
that capacity for the United Nations at large, 
cluding the General Assembly, the Security Co 
cil, the Economic and Social Council and 
Trusteeship Council. It is within his right to brim 
any matter to the attention of any of these bodie 
He is elected for a term of five years and may 1 
reelected for a second term. 

During its session in London the General A 
sembly (Feb. 1) elected Trygvie Lie of Norway : 
its first Secretary-General. The following are hi 
assistant secretary-generals in charge of variow 
depertments: - 

Department of Security Council Affairs—A. 4 
Sobolev, U.S.S.R. £ 

Department of Economic Affairs—David Owe 
United Kingdom. 

Department of Sotial Affairs—Henri Laugies 
France. ‘ 

Department of Trusteeship and Information fro 
Non-Self-Governing Territories—Dr. Victor Ho» 
China. 

Department of Public 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department—Dr. Ivan Kerno, Czechoslové 

a. 

Department of Conference and General Service’ 
—Adrian Pelt, Netherlands. 

The Secretariat's staff (Oct. 15) was 2.516 in Neg 
York City and 476 in the London and Geneya off 
ces, a total of 2,992. - 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


The United Nations budget is financed by 
working capital fund to which all members contrik} 
ute according to a scale adopted by the Generg 
Assembly. i 
_ For 1946 the working fund was $25,000,000, 
which the United States contributed one-four 
or $6,153,500. Payments (up to Oct. 24) totale 


paid in full, six in part 
quent. 
The 1946 budget follows: 


General Assembly and Councils 
Secretariat 


in | 


on el 


on =e S Edi | eve C= - 0 ie oe 


Information—Benjam& 


and seven being deling 


ering General Assembly 
session 


OCG) 4. 2 cigs <0 aoe Oe te eee en ie 


The estimated budget for 1947 (as announ 
Nov. 1) is $23,790,008, of which $23,086,122 is for . 
General Assembly, Councils and the Secretariati 
and $703,886 for the International Court of Justice 


* { 


United Nations 


hereby establish an international organization te 
be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


; 

; 
PURPOSES wt 

Pi tig 1—The purposes of the United Nati ont 
. | 


1, To maintain international peace and security 


and to that end: to take effective collective mi 
ures for the 


the peace 


2. To develop friendly relations among nation: 
based on respect for the principle of equal right: 
and self-determination of peoples, and to < 
es appropriate Measures to strengthen univ 

3. To achieve international cooperation oly 
ing international problems of an pate 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in pri 
ing and encouraging respect for human right 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion: a 


2 


Ate be a center for harmonizin; 
ni 


the actions 
Wations in the attainment of these common 


M PRINCIPLES 


Article 2—The organization and its members, in 

ursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
et in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
he sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
he rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
hall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
yy them in accordance with the present charter. 

3.4All members shall settle their international 
lisputes by pescetat means in such a manner that 
nternational peace, and security, and justice, are 
lot endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
ional relations from the threat or use of force 
wainst the territorial integrity or political inde- 
yendence of any member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
Jnited Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
very assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ince with the provisions of the present charter, 
ind shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
tate against which the United Nations is taking 
reyentive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
jo far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
nm matters which are essentially within the do- 

tic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 

@ members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
ams prejudice the application of enforcement 

easures under Chapter VII. 


: CHAPTER II 
| MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3—The original members of the United 
ations shall be the states which, having par- 

pated in the United Nations Conference on 
ternational Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 
United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 
charter and ratify it accordance with Article 


110. 

Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
Ss open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
sharter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
mation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 
"2. The admission of any such state to member- 
oie the United Nations will be effected by a 
ecision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 


ended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 


Tecommendation of the Security Council. 
reise of these rights and privileges may be 
ored by the Security il. 4 
Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 

persistently violated the principles contained 

the present charter 

ganization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council, 


i ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
@ Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 
2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 
* Article 8—The United Nations shall lace no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equility in the principal and subsidiary organs. 


-_. CHAPTER IV 
- WHE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 


Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
‘all the members of the United Nations. 

“Bach member shall not have more than five 
the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWEES 


10—The General Assembly ma. discuss 
questions or any matters within the scope 
‘the present Charter or relating to the powers 
d functions of any organs provided in the present 


¥ 


\ 
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Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, m 
make recommendations to the members of the 


United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters, 

Article 11—1, The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Gounetl or both. 
_2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques~ 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shali be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

_ 4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 

_Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- _ 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly ‘notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- ~ 
ately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 
initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 


tion; 

(b) Promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. ¥ 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any sityation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the © 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


tion. 

Article 16—‘“‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under | 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.” 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets, of — 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. ‘ 

VOTING 


maintenance of international peace 
the election of the non-permanent 
Council, the election of 
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the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting: 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 


. Members of the United Nations. 


Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. : 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 


Article 23—-1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 


- United States of America, the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
Shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
Council shall be elected for a term of two years. 
In the first election of the non-permanent. mem- 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term 
of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shal) 
have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the dis- 
charge of these duties are laid down in Chapters 
VI, ‘ TI and XII. 

3, The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
wiph the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 


armaments. 
VOTING ; 


Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
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of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abs' 


from voting. 
* PROCEDURE 


Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be 
organized as to be able to function continuo 
Bach member of the Security Council shall for 
purpose be represented at all times at thi 
the organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold peri 
meetings at_which each of its members may, zi: ' 
so desires, be represented by a member 0 
Government or by some other specially designa 
representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings 
such places other than the seat of the organiza’ 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may estab 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 1 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt 
own rules of procedure, including the method 
selecting its president. " 

Article 31—Any member of the United Natia 
which is not a member of the Security Council ms 
participate without a vote in the discussion 
any question brought before the Security Co 
whenever the latter considers that the interests } 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Natiox 
which is not a member of the Security Couna® 
or any State not a member of the United Natiom 
if it is a party to. a dispute under considerati 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispw 
The Security Council shall lay down such conc 
tions as it may deem just for the participation | 
a State which is not a member of the Unit 


Nations. 
CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, tl} 
continuance of which is likely to endanger th 
maintenance of international peace and securiti 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiatioe 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, ju 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
rangements, or other peaceful means of 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it dee! 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle 
dispute by such means. 4 

Article 34—The Security Council may investi 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead ~ 
international friction or give rise to a disput 
in order to determine whether its continuance 
likely to endanger the maintenance of internations 
peace and security. Z 

Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nation 
may bring any dispute or any situation of 
nature referred to in Article 34 to the attent 
of the Security Council, or of the General 
sembly. =| 

2. A state which is not a member of the Unite) 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Secuf! 
Council or of the General Assembly any dis 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations a 
pacific settlement provided in the present charte 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly ii 
respect of matters brought to its attention unde 
this article will be subject to the provisions a 
Articles 11 and 12. LY 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at an: 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to 
Article 33 or of a situation. of like nature, recom 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of 
justment. i 

_2. The Security Council should take into con 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of thi 
dispute which have already been adopted by th 
parties. 

3, In making recommendations under this articl: 
the Security Council should take into ‘eral rule 


5 


. 


C 


that legal disputes should as_a general rule 
referred by the parties to the International G 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settl 
it by the means indicated in-that article, they sha 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endan ge 
the maintenance of international peace and secur} 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action d 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of set 
ment as it may consider appropriate. i‘ 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisi 
of Articles 33-37 of t chapter, the Se 
Council may, if all the parties to 
request, make Tecommende parties ¥ 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


Rl wg ee, eee ry i i et ae ) 
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CHAPTER VII 4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 


thorization of the Security Council and 7 
SCTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE niet and after 


consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE A may establish regional subcommi : 
OF AGGRESSION. St ee r required. t 


lie epee te The action required to carry out 
Article 39—The Security Council shall deteriaine Sinner che Seauriy Counce ee 
ie existence of any threat to the peace, breach 


i ea pee Sarde security shall 
J ya e members of the United Nations 
'the peace, or act of aggression and shall m i y 
Dierentations. or decide what measures thal be Se ee a ee tae mae 
ken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 


ae hig ar 

= . Suc isi i 

and 42, to maintain or restore international decisions “shall be carried: out Sia 
sace and security. 


oe co SS United Nations directly and 

ei r fa 
Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation e ip action 42 the AEvto ee 
| the situation, the Security Council may, before 


es Soeroies oF which they are members. 

icle i i 
aking the recommendations or deciding upon the emembers ofthe a ae 
leasures provided for in Article 41, can upon the 


spyengt ie affording mutual assistance in carry- 
1 ° e measur @ 

arties concerned to comply with such provisional ures decidedunda Sie a 
feasures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 


Council. 

d Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
rovisional measures shall be without prejudice | ures against any state are taken by the Security 
» the rights, claims, or position of the parties | Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
sncerned. The Security Council shall duly take} United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
scount of failure to comply with such provisional fronted with special economic problems arising / 
ensures. . from the carrying out of those measures shall 
Article 41—The Security Council may decide | have the right to consult the Security Council with 
hat measures not involving the use of armed | regard to a solution of those problems. 
srce are to be employed to give effect to its de-] Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
isions, and it may call upon members of the impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
mited Nations to apply such measures. These self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
1ay include complete or partial interruptions of | member of the organization, until the Security 
conomic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- | Council has taken the measures necessary to main- , 
raphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
ion, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 


tain international peace and security. Measures 
Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 


taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 

ider that measures provided for in Article 41 

ould be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 


Security Council and shall not in any way affect . 

a the authority and responsibility of the Security 
uate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 


Council under the present charter to take at any 
estore international peace and security. Such 


time such action as it may deem necessary 10 order 
7 2 to maintain or restore international peace and 
ction may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
ther operations by air, sea or land forces of 


security. 4 
aembers of the United Nations. ; CHAPTER Vill 


ee Lana au ere pt ae see Na- REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
, in order contribute e maintenance ; ; 
f international peace and security, undertake to aoe ke ete ep? in the present Chae 
nake available to the Security Council, on its call precludes the existence of regional arrangemerns OF 
md in accordance with a special agreement or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
greements, armed forces, assistance and facilities the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
Betuding Tights of passage, necessary for the a epee ep a 4 regions? bad mae 
“ cs pl rrang nts or agencies @ 
Blearity of maintaining international peace and activities are _fonsistent with the purposes and 
; : principles o e organization. 
(SE ee preelied Sererm Ce aT erat (4, 2 nie members or ake Cele Nations entering 
fadiness and general location, and the nature of ae ie paneer See te e ey sh 
; : cies sha ake every effort to achiev 
facilities and assistance to be provided. settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council, 2 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

_4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. ¥ 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements»or agencies 
for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangement or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. f 

2. The term ‘enemy state’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter.. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


INTERNATIONAL . ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 


Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stabiilty and well-being which are neces~ 
sary for peacetul and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: : 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

@) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal res ect for, and observance of 
human rights and undamental freedoms for ali 


rocesses. 
Article 


nder Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 
r so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
rity Council concerning the employment of 
rontingents of that member’s armed forces. 

Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
9 take urgent military, measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
‘tion. The strength and degree of readiness of 
se contingents and plans for their combined 
ion shall determined, within the limits laid 
m in the special agreement or agreements re- 
erred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
ith the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


ec. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
ce shall be made by the Security Council with 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 
Article 41—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
; Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
rity Council on all questions relating to the 
ecurity Council’s military requirements for the 
tenance of international peace and security, 
employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 

ossible disarmament. . 
2. The Military ‘Staff Committees shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
f the Security Council or their representatives. 
ny member of the United Nations not perma- 
ently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
hen the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
sponsibilities reguiter the participation of that 


er in its work. ; 
: 3 The Military Staff Committee shall be xe- 
ponsib for the 


atevic direction of any armed forces laced at 
disposal of the Security Council. a i 


tin: 
, ae oak subsequently. 
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without distinction as to race, sex, language, Or 
religion. f 

Article 56—All.members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. * K 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational,- health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.” 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 


‘mendations for the coordination of the policies 


and activities of the specialized agencies. 
Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 


‘ concerned for the creation of any new specialized 


agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. ; 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organizations functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority ofthe General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter 


CHAPTER X 


ECONOMC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. : 

2. ‘Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3 + the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen, 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly, 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 62—1. The Economic and »Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters ‘to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2, It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 

Article 63—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may enter into an agreement, approved by the 
General Assembly, with any of the agencies re- 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms on 
which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. ‘ 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
clalized agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the members of the United Nations. 

Article 64—1, The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the members of the 
United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
com once which are made by the General As- 
sembly. 

.2. It may communicate its observance on these 
‘ae ts to the General Assembly. 

rticle 65—The Economic and_ Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
an a assist the Security Council upon its 
request. 

rticle 66—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as falls within its 
eompetence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

.3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
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such functions as may be assigned to it 
General Assembly. 
VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economica 
Social Council shall have one vote. 7 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Cound 
shall be taken by a majority of the membe 
present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 68—The Economic and Social Coune 
shall set up commissions in economic and soci 
fields and for the promotion of human righ 
and such other commissions as may be requir 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Coun 
shall inyite any member of the United Nations 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations a 
any matter of particular concern to that membeé 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Counce 
may make arrangements for representatives of 1 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, 
its deliberations and in those of the commission 
established by it, and for its representatives 
participate in the deliberations of the specia 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economie and Social Counc 
may make suitable arrangements for consultati 
with non-governmental organizations which a2 
concerned with matters within its competencx 
Such arrangements may be made with interng 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, wi 
national organizations after consultation with th 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Counce 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, includii 
the method of selecting its president. 


by % 
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2. The Economic and Social Council shall meee 


as required in accordance with its rules, whicd 
shall include provision for the convening of meee 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Article 73—Members of the United Nations whic 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis 
tration of territories whose peoples have not ye 
attained a full measure of, self-government reco} 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabp 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accep 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to thi 
utmost, within the system of international peacd 
and security established by the present charter, thi 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories 
and, to this end: ‘ 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the cultur 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economia 
social, and educational advancement, their jus! 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

To develop self-government, to take 4d 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples! 
and to assist them in the progressive developm ens 
of their free political institutions, according to thi 
particular circumstances of each territory and iti 
peoples and -their varying stages of advancement ; 

(c) To further international peace and security) 

(d) To promote constructive measures of develope 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperati 
with one another and with appropriate interna 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gi 
eral for information purposes, subject to s 
limitation as security and constitutional considerag 
tions may require, statistical and other informatiow 
of a technical nature relating to economic, socialk 
and educational conditions in the territories 
which they are respectively responsible other that! 
those territories to which Chapters XII and XI 


apply. y 

Article 74—Members of the United Nations agrew 
that their policy in respect to the territories, td 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac) 
count being taken of the interests and well-being 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 3 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establ 
under its authority an international Peto i 
system. for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These r 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territo 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trus 
cay ey a meer acer Pb the purposes of 

ations laid down 4 
Charter, shall be: Artie’ (oC 


(a) To further international peace and se 


and 
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; Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
_ eurity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 2 5 
2. Other organs of the United Nations and 
‘specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SECRETARIAT 


Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 

: Shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 

suite recommendation of the Security Council. He 

2 . shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
¥ organization. J 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary 
<a ‘general shall make an annual report to the General 
z Assembly on the work of the organization. _ 
Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. ’ 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
,duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
; organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
ae tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
Oe ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
« acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
| and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 

in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
' by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
$ organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
K form a part of the Secretariat. 

. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall. be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
“petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 

ographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
-ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. -No party to any such.treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
in the territory of each of its members such 

rivileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
ulfillment of its purposes, 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 
Nations and officials of the organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as 
‘are necessary for the independent exercise of 
gd functions in connection with the organiza. 
on. 

3. The General Assembly may make recom- 

‘ mendations with a view to determining the details 
es of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 


‘The flag of the United Nations, as formally un- 
furled in Washington (March 18, 1943) consists of 
four vertical red bars on a white field and is also 
known as the Four Freedoms flag. It is not in- 
tended to wave alone but alongside the flag of the 
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Flag of the United Nations jah) 


. official, the work of a group of citizens who felt 


article or may propose conyentions to the mem 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMEN 


® 

Article 106—Pending the coming into force 
such special agreements referred to in Article 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enablbj 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities undes 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declata 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France 
shall. in accordance with the provisions of Parag 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with on 
another and, as occasion requires, with othe 
members of the organization with a view to suck 
joint action on behalf of the organization as ee 
be necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter: 
national peace and security. i 
Article 107—Nothing in the present charter sha 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to amy 
state which during the second World War hase 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present. 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that wai 
by the governments having responsibility for suck 


see CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or. 
ganization when they have been adopted by @ 
yote of two-thirds of the members of tne Generai 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with thei 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirdsij 
of the members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the Security Council, 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purp 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem~ 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. | 

2. Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference? 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in-+ 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
curity Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before 


be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX .| 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1, The present charter shall he 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the ® 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each | 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 2 
organization when he has been elected, 

3. The present charter shall come into tone 
upen the deposit of ratifications by the Republi 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdem of Great Britain 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
sory and by a majority of the other signatory / 
states. i 

4. The states signatory to the present charter 
which ratify it after it has come into force wi 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective | 
ratifications. 

Article 111—The present charter, of which the 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Span 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposite 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Goyernments of the other signatory states. 4 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter. 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five. ; 5 | 
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United Nations Relief and R ilitati ini 
i d Relief an ehabilitation Administration 
Source: Eighth UNRRA Report to Congress, Sept. 25, 1946 y 
“CONTRIBUTIONS AND RELIEF SHIPMENTS, JULY 1, 1945, TO JUNE 30, 1946 
Non-invaded countries Turkey 
Bie me 4 
ited States...........--- _-a$2,700,000,000 | Union of So. APobCAL, ges th} oF ov «os 18,139,000 
ited States. ......... --a82,700,000,000 | Uniten wingdonn 2202200002 9838'680,000 
; fe Wiggs | Uruguay.......- 26-6 ee eden eee te 2,061,000 
gue Sele ie 440,000,000 WEMERUIOIE,. axxredirioielnstieiete eit o Ati dae b1,030,500 
a ag hype Invaded countries 
b2.427.312 Belgium. ......-.- Bek -2a305,000 
a65,000 


b406.500 Byelorussian S.5.R 


i 819-603.) sees a 
b1,400.000 Czechoslovakia. .......-+-.-+2e5-55 515,000 


156,500 | Denmark. 
b4,346,833 | Ethiopia. . 


ain 250 | Greece. et LG, 2. aR ee b15: 
b55,250 | Luxembourg. .....------+++-s2 005s > 3380 
alis250 | Netherlands.........-.02e+srrs++s a457,500 
eland. te ee 1,409,306 | Norway... ---- +--+ +-ss esses so a91,500 
5. Na Rae Y SRS yc EES B30, 052,506 | SOiDEnes sie ys ee a15,250 
tees tee eek. s-. - d338'100 | Poland... - geese eset eevee tases 1,355,000 
tee Lt. SS b231,250 Ukrainian SISLR.«.. = <p) cee 38195,000 
iberla 5 Ne hee ee ee 220,250 U.S.S.R. PRI OM Ne Ae 2 > RE 22,790,000 i 
exico seeg 2t E si b3,692.500 Yugoslavia... -. 22. 2 ee eee 4243,500 ~ 
ASIATNY co oo. c cis se Aves =e Ie b16,952,000 | Totals—Non-inyaded f 
ore Rao aenaes : 135,250 I countries. $3,677 70 ot7 
na at cer bs SL bala. 250 M nvaded countries...... + 14,253,901 
raguay.....-. et Se eee "095 | GRAND TOTAL................. 3,691 
ea Me eaToA.t ae Seine b1,032,500 a Paid up. b Partially paid, ¢ Gapata: 95 
; TOTAL SHIPMENTS TO LIBERATED AREAS 
In long | Value in | I ore 
‘Country gross tons|U. S. dollars|} Country tee = UY gineriees 
| Sea 118,395| _ 15,819,000||Italy..........+..+--- 7| 3,589,557] 1 
Se 418180} 61,552,000]|Philippines........... 503 ete tt 187/375,000 
yelorussian S.S.R......- 97.151| 36,393,000||Poland......-...+.-- iii] 1,336,196] 313,145,000 
- FRRS sate es aa 1,104'210| 178,181,000]|Ukrainian S.S.R......--- 247,794| 94,878,000. 
eS , BPD P5213 177.30 ONS Pa a ge i eee 2,029,394 315,778,000 
ecan slands...... 25,342 596, BRIT Meee a onyt ite y 
aaa aati ash e983] <anasnlraamgs 
TY eee Pat's 2, s ,675, DEGIG 5 goinlo. «asc = = =i 12,766,975\1,707, 
MMIGATY . oo. occ w- 8 s+ 6,597 Dep ty i 
UNRRA. was established (Nov. 9, 1943) as the former Governor of New York, was elected Direc- 


rst United Nations agency for the aid of victims tor-General of UNRRA and was succeeded (March - 
“wat and invasion. Each of the member | 29. 1946) by Fiorello H. ‘LaGuardia, ex-Mayor of. >t 
tions whose territory was not invaded was New York City. _The original dates for liquidat- 
ed to contribute 1 per cent of its national in- ing UNRRA_ activities were Dee. 31, 1946, for » 
me for the year ended Sune 30, 1943. Oth Europe, and March 31, 1947, for China. But at the 

- : er | fifth UNRRA Council meeting in Geneva Switzer- 
tions were assessed for a proportional share of | land (Aug. 5), the 48 member nations voted to 


inistrative expenses. Herbert H. Lehman, | extend the time limit. 
ETO EEE 


@ The Atlantic Charter 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill met “Somewh 

tlantic”’ early in August, 1941, and issued a joint declaration of the peace aims of Oe a ata 
nd Great Britain—The ‘Atlantic Charter. The Official statement, covering the meeting, issued in 


‘ashington (Aug. 14), said: 
The President of the United States and the Prime | of the peoples concerned; 
inister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
;overnment in the United Kingdom, have met at| choose the form of government under which they 
ea. w ll live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
ey have been accompanied by officials of their self-government restored to those who have been 
governments, including high ranking officers forcibly deprived of them; 
heir military, naval and air services. _ Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for 
f the supply of munitions of | their existing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
Act, for the} by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, | 
a for those | of access, on equal terms, to the trade and_to the 
gression | raw materials of the world which are needed for ~ 
ined. their economic prosperity; 
the Minister of Supply of the Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
3ritish Government, has joined in these con- collaboration between all nations in the economic _ 
erences. He is going to proceed to Washington to field with the object of securing, for all, improved 
ies further details with appropriate officials of | labor standards, economic adjustment and social 
> United States Government. These conferences | security; 7 
also cover the supply problems of the Soviet Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi — 
nm. tyranny, they hope to see established a peace which 
e President and the Prime Minister have had | will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
a ave considered the safety within their own boundaries, ill 
5 to world civilization arising from the afford assurance that all the men in all the lan 
i may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 


yhich the Hitlerite government of Germany and | want; 

‘gher governments associated therewith have em- Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to” 
- and have made clear the steps which their | traverse the high seas and oceans without — 

antries are respectively taking for their safety in hindrance; z 
face of these dangers. Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of 
They have agreed upon the following joint the world, for realistic as we 
claration: / must come to the abandonment of the use of force. 
“The President of the ‘nited States of America Since no future peace can be maintained if land, 
nd the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- | sea Or air armaments continue to be employed by 
g His es “Government in the United | nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres- 
ng met together, deem it right to sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
certain common principles in the! the establishment of a wider and permanent system 
12 al policies of their respective countries on | of general security. that the disarmament of such 
ich they base their hopes for a better future for} nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 


e world. . ; ‘ 
t, their countries seek no agerandizement, 
; purden of armaments, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


“Second, the’ desire to see no territorial changes 
at do not accord with the freely expressed wishes Winston S. CHURCHILL. 


¢ 
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World War ILend-Lease; Yalta Agreement ay 3h J 
Lend-Lease 7 “ 


Source: Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


The lend-lease program, authorized by Congress 
on the recommendation of President Roosevelt, was 
put into effect (March i1, 1941) and was carried 
out to aid Allied nations even beyond V-J Day 
(Sept. 2, 1945). Up to July 31, 1946, $50, 442,337,329 
had been appropriated for Lend-Lease, of which 
$2,016,810,581 was allocated after V-J Day. On 
the other side of the ledger, Allied countries sent 
$7,387,041,673 in reverse Lend-Lease to the United 
States. The only country which sent more sup- 


DEFENSE AID PROVIDED BY U. S.—MARCH 11, 1941, TO JULY 31, 1946 


lies to the United States than it received ? 
Belgium to which goods valued at $148,394,457 
shipped and which sent goods valued at $ 
215,983. : 

Procurement of iend-lease supplies was hand 
by the War, Navy and Agriculture Deparum . 
the Treasury, the deli Commission and 
War Shipping Administration. ; 

These tables show the extent of Lend-Lease 4 
Reverse Lend Lease aid: 


i lics | Ach Sea ays. ee eae 1,548, 7945) 
Bolivia... ... Baer. eenee alk $5,633,989 || Czechoslovakia............-.-!.-- A ey i 
TIES 05 27 Sg ee ee 332,545,226 || ESV DO. Ge Soe ele ws ses 4 =< a cleest = Rais 4 
Ue 2 aS ne a 21,847,478 || Bthlopia... omeks d «ole! avelonalets eee one! 1,5 
elem. 2, 2 0. 7,809,732 || France and Possessions...........- 3,207,608,— 
SUPER C aL 2 pS. suis Sonne 155,022! Greeces<. .27 Sessa nde te latte eee ee eit 
CATS nei Se ee 5E739.133 || Teeland oo So. ee sou asi A a79n0 
Dominican Republic ay 6105590 || Brae cris Screener aly aaa nee ? a4 
PRR MAG Tarte Saini te ce A> oF ee ss 7,063,079 1 LPR os ©. << jefe iene =o « ch) issn 4088 
Goliaberialan | 2). 52. MR se 1,819,403 || Liberia................ pind Anes ots y 
3p aa See ree 1,449,096 || Netherlands and Possessions....... 230,127,5 
13 Goi Gh tk a ee 372; 308.1 P NORWAY. oka e = hic en oe Relate tyes 51,524,5 
TUNG AIC) So Se a 36/287, 010 |f POlwRGe Sree ea. ihe. tee viele wake a 16 oo 
CHRO Se NS aba 2 oe we S72:84 1 Pee Ge eae. ek see 1,260.3 5m 
LT Pg OS A eae 83,555} Saud? Arable. 09. os!) alee 17,417, 
LNs RR a ee ea 1'933, 302 Purkeys es ae 8. ie le aa oelenn S 26,640,C 
SIU. cone yea re 18;525, 771 |} Yuostavian SJ. lo pee ae ee ee 32,026,2 
DIVA COTM EA Ve ne os - oie = 892,353|| Total: Charged to foreign gov- f 
TRE its og 12) a aL 7,148,610 eGragients. Go.) ee ce $48 ,361,210,7) 
ACT STG BS BS Sg ee renee 4,336,079 Not distributed by foreign 4 
Other Nations governments........... 2,0815126, 
ERS i a er $148,394,457 
“British A230 0)0) 0: Se Ae ee oe $1,267,240, 530°) Grand ‘Tatal J. 00... Foe ek Os $50,442,337,3 
REVERSE LEND-LEASE AID RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO JULY 31, 1946 
Eee IG So Scn. tale sae $191,215;983| Netherlands. .......2....-..d00. 2,367, 61 
le) ain 3 Oh) 0) ta re G 310, 792087 ll Wes) Rosi ais . eo tees eels 2,212,6 : 
OS SS SS 3,672,000 - - 
UA oo ot ee $867,781,244 || Grand "Votal co. 8 - tes $7,387,041,6 


*United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa. 


Special lend-lease agreements were entered into 
with France, Belgium and the Netherlands early 
in 1945 under Section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act. 
These agreements provided for payment over a 
period of 30 years for all goods received and not 
consumed in the war effort. : 

The following countries received lend-lease aid 
during the.war: British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON FOREIGN SURPLUS DISPOSAL—TO SEPT. 30, 1946 t 


public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Frana 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Ira! 
Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nicarag 
Norway, Paraguay, Panama, Peru, Poland, Sa 
Arabia, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

Reciprocal lend-lease aid to the United State 
from lend-lease countries included capital installa 
tions such as airfields, hospitals, barracks an 
depots; foodstuffs; petroleum products; shippins 
‘railroad transportation, and other services. ~ 


Realization Realizations 
Original from Original from 
Cost Disposal Cost Disposal 

Surplus declarations. | $7,584,132,000 ............. Direct sales by Navy 71,168,000 22,616,000) 

ees 5,871,318,000) $1,400,434,000|| Scrap sales by Army.|............. 35,890,00, 
‘Transfers to UNRRA 142,277,000 94,416,000|| Scrap sales by Navy.|............. 193,00, 
Donations.........-. 3G; 820, 000%." 5 2b Sea He a 
Abandonments...... 426,589,000]. . -. || Grand totals. ..... $6,592,290,000) $1,586,518,00 
Direct sales by Army 46,598,000 32,969,000 | 


The Yalta Agreement 


The leaders of the three great powers-—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America and 
Great Britain—have agreed that in two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the 
war in Europe has terminated the Soviet Union 
Shall enter. into the war against Japan on the side 
of the Allies on condition that: 

.._ (1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be preserved; 

(2) The former rights of Russia violated by the 
treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall be 
restored, viz.: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin as well as 
t all the islands adjacent to it shall be re- 

turned to the Soviet Union, 

{b) The commercial port of Dairen shall be 
internationalized, the preeminent inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur 
as a naval base of the U.S.S.R restored. 
The Chinese Eastern Railroad and the 
South Manchurian Railroad which provides 
an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated 
by the establishment of a joint Soviet-Chi- 
nese company, it being understood that the 
preeminent interests of the Soviet Union 
shall be safeguarded and that China shall 
retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 


(c) - 


4 
7 
| 
} 


~ 


(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed ove 
to_the Soviet Union. if * 

It is understood that the agreement concernin 
Outer Mongolia and the ports and railroads re 
ferred to above will require concurrence of Gene 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President will té 
measures in order to obtain this concurrence ot 
advice from Marshal Stalin. oo, 
The heads of the three great powers have agree 
that these claims of the Soviet Union shall b 
unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has 
defeated. 5 
For its part the Soviet Union expresses it 
readiness to conclude with the National Govern 
ment of China a pact of friendship and allianc 
between the U.S.S.R. and China in order to ren 
assistance to China with its armed forces for 
purpose of liberating China from the Japanes 


yoke. 

Feb. 11, 1945. 
J. Stalin, y 
Franklin D. Roosevel 
Winston S. Churchill, 


uf ALBANIA pins 
eclared war on United States, Dec, 17, 1941. 


ARGENTINA 
fics relations with Germany and Japan, Jan. 


1944. 
Inded relations with Bulgaria, Vichy France, 
mgary and Rumania, Feb. 4, 1944. 

Jeclared war on Germany and Japan, March 27, 


2 AUSTRALIA 
Jeclared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
\t war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Yeclared war on Finland, Hungary, and Ru- 
nia, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Jeclared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Jan. 6, 1942. 
Af war with Thailand, March 2, 1942. 


AUSTRIA 
fone Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, 
FB BELGIUM 


Invyaded by Germany} May 10, 1940. 

At war with Italy, Nov. 23, 1940. 

Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 
fnded relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, June 29, 1941. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ie war on Japan, Dec. 20 1941. 


BOLIVIA 

ded relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
n. 26, 1942. 
A Presidential decree announced a state of war 
isted with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943. 
Cabinet formally declared war on Axis nations, 
cc. 4, 1943.  ppRazin 
ed relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


n. 28, 1942. 
clared war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 


ded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 

eclared war on Japan. June 6, 1945. 

mS BULGABIA © 
ded relations with Belgium, 

land, March 4, 1941. 

eclared war on Greece, Hungary and Yugo- 


Via, April 24, 1941. 

Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on the United States and Great 
ritain, Dec. 12, 1941- 

Declared nation’s neutrality, Aug. 26, 1944. (Ac- 
on not recognized by Allies. 

Broke relations and declared war on Germany, 


spt. 7, 1944. a 
ecepted armistice with Russia, Sept. 9, 1944. 
States and 


Netherlands and 


ed armistice with Russia, United 


World War II Declarations, Armistices, Surrenders 


CUBA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1, Sale 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. pic 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 


Declared war on all countries at war with 
ar States, 


Invaded by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. ‘i 
Ended relations with Netherlands, May 10, 1940. 
oes relations with Belgium and Norway, duly” 
Ended relations with Russia, June 26, 1941." Fi 
_Put under martial law by Germans; King Chris- 
tian interned. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29, 1943. 
German troops surrendered, May 4, 1945. 
Ended relations with Japan, May 17 
was impossible for Denmark to act until liberated. 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 
Declared war on Germany and 


1941. : Scie 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. viii, My 
1942, wat ie 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Jan. 29, 1942. P. 
Announced Feb. 2, 1945, state of war exist 


with Japan since Dec. 7,. 1941. iva 


Ended relations with Germany, Sept. 3, 
Ended relations with Italy, June 12, 1940. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Ended relations with Hungary 


Dec. 15, 1941. es: . 
Ended relations with Bulgaria and Finland, Jan, ’ 


5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 6, 1942. 


Declared war 
Dec. -14, 1942. 


March 12, 1940. 


1941. f 
Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. , 


Sept. 19, 1944 


194 


CZECHOLOVAKIA 


oe Great Britain and Russia, Dec. 
‘ DENMARK wit 


7 
rin 
_ 


1945. | 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
1941. a a 
Italy, Dec. 11, 


ECUADOR “act 


EGYPT 


rn 
Lise’; 
and Rumania, 


on Germany and Japan. Feb. 2 
ETHIOPIA te we M 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Ji 
INLAND f 

Invaded by Russia, Nov. 30, 1939. 
Signed peace treaty in Moscow with Ri 
Declared war on Russia, June 25, 1941. 5 
Ended relations with Poland, June 24, 1941. 
Ended relations with Great Britain, July 
1 : 
Signed armistice with Russia and Great Britain, 


pi aed’ relations with Hungary, Croatia and Slo- 


vakia, Sept. 19, 1944. 
Ended relations with Japan, Sept. 22, 1944. 
Declared war against Germany, March 3) 


retroactive to Sept. 15, 1944. 
' 


FRANCE a 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
Declared war on Italy, June 11, 1940. ne, ig eee 
Signed armistice with Germany, June 22, 1940. — 
Signed armistice with Italy, June 24, 1940, 
oes relations with Great Britain, July 7, 1940 


‘ 4. 

Ended relations with Japan, Nov. 10, 1944. 
--«;BURMA (Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war against the United States and 
s at Britain, Aug. 1, 1943. 

Les CANADA 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 


‘At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 


ania, Dec. 7, 1941. ‘ 
Ended yelations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 


af! CHILE 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


an 


. 20, 1943. 
ded relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
an and Vichy Fran 1943 


fest Britain Oct. 28, 194 
2 
1945, 


1 page 


Ended relations with Poland, Sept. 23, 1940. 
Ended relations with Belgium, Netherlands and 
Norway, Sept. 5, 1940. 
Ended relations with Russia, June 30, 1941. 
Ended relations with Yugoslavia, Aug. 22, 1941, 
Ended relations with Greece, June 30, 1942. ‘ 
Ended relations with United States, Nov. 8, 1942. 
Unoccupied France invaded by Germany and 
Italy, Nov. 11, 1942. P I 
Ended relations with Peru, Jan, 26, 1943. 
Officially ended hostilities, June 1, 1946. 


FRANCE, FREE ah 
Free French National Council formed, Sept. 23, 


ce, May 18, 1943. 
eclared war against Japan April 11, 1945. 
te 


CHINA 
‘Ended relations with Germany and Italy, July 
yo4i. ; 
Declared war on+Germany, Italy and Japan 


9, 3 
ded relations with Vichy France, Aug. 1, 1943. 


COLOMBIA 
led relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ded relations with Germany and Italy, Dec. 


1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Dec. 8, 1941. 
GERMANY 


941, 
ded. relations with Vichy France, Nov. 26, At war with Poland, Sept. 1, 1939. 
At war with Norway, Apr 8-9, 1940 
At war with Netherlands, May 10, 1940. 


enate declared a state of belligerency existed 
h Germany, Nov. 26, 1943, 
eae COSTA BICA 

clared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

clared war on Germany and Italy, 

le elation: ungary and Rumania, Germany surrendered 

oa" Te ieee : Coa é St Republics, May 7, 1945 at 2:41 

? e OCI. , ' ’ he 2 
AM, in Reims France. (This was May 6, 8:41 


6, 1941 
April 6, 194i. 


war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared wa if iki 


Dec. 11, | 
: Declared 


CROATIA 
war on United States, Dec. 14, 1941. i 


ie ety ae ‘ 4 
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P.M. Eastern War Time in the United States.) 
An unconditional surrender was signed in Berlin 
May 8 1945 at 12:01 A.M., ‘‘with orders to all 
German commanders of land, sea and air forces 
under German command to cease military opera- 
tions at 23 hours 1 minute Central European time, 
(11:01 P.M.) May 8, 1945. (This was 6:01 P.M. 
astern War time in the United States). 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939, 

At war with Italy, June 11, 1940._ 

Ended relations with Hungary, April 7, 1941: 

Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 1, 1941. 

Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Rumania 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

At war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. 

At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 


GREECE 

Invaded by Italy, Oct. 28, 1940. 

Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 

ended relations with Bulgaria and Hungary, 
April 7, 1941. 

FArmistice between Axis forces and Greek Armies, 
April 23, 1941. 

‘Axis powers seized Athens; Greek campaign 
halted, April 27, 1941. 

Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 


GUATEMALA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy, 12, 1942. 


HAITI 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


1941. 
At war with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, 


Dec. 24 : 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 


HONDURAS 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 13, 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 
42. 


HUNGARY 

Declared war on Russia, June 27, 1941. 

Ended relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 

Ended relations with United States, Dec. 11. 1941. 

Declared war on United States, Dec. 13, 1941. 

Ended relations with Brazil, May 2, 1942. 

Ended relations with Uruguay, May 4, 1942, 

Occupied by Germany, March 20, 1944. 

Declared war against Rumania, Sept. 7, 1944. 

Signed armistice with the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain, acting for the United Nations, 
Jan. 20, 1945. 

Declared War on Germany Jan. 20, 1945. 


5 ICELAND 
Occupied by United States, July 7, 1941. A 
British een enary force had occupied Iceland 
a year earlier. 
INDIA 


Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, Dec. 7, 1941. 


TRAN (Persia) 
Invaded by Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 25, 


1941. 
eee British and Russian terms, Sept. 9, 


Ended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy 
and Rumania, Sept. 16, 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Feb. 5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Japan, April 13, 1942, 
Declared war against Germany, Sept 9, 1943. 
Declared war on Japan, March 1, 1945, retro- 
active one day. 
IRAQ 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 16, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, Jan, 


17, 1943. 
Great Britain landed forces at Basra, April 19, 


4941, under terms of an Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 


provides that in event of war Iraq will permit 


- Great Britain to use her territory and lines of 
- communication. 


ITALY 

Armistice signed with France, June 24, 1940, 
four months, ending Oct. 25, 1940. = 
yee war on France and Great Britain, June 

At war with Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. 

Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941, 

Declared war on United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 

Declared war on Cuba and Guatemala, Dee. 13, 


1941. 

Signed military armistice with the United Na- 
tions, Sept. 3, 1943, and surrendered uncondition- 
ally, Sept. 8, 1943, 6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. Eastern 


July 15. 


13, 1941 


Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Unions 


other Axis countries, May 15, 1945. 


P.M., Eastern War Time (Sept. 2, 9:08 A.M. Tok 
Time.) 


Declared war against Germany and Japan, 
27, 1945. 


19 


National Liberation), July 13, 194%. 


19 


May 22, 1942. 


Camacho asked Congress to declare war as 
Pans 22. He signed the war declaration June 


States, Jan. 9, 1943 


Japan. 


Dec. 11, 1941. 


mania, Dec. 7, 1941, 


1941 
mania, Dec. 19, 1941, 


July 6, 1945). 


War Time). Declared war against Germany ‘aud Fi 
joined Allies as a cobelligerent, Oct. 13, 1943 : 


JAPAN - 


Troops entered French Indo-China, Sept. 22, 194 
Signed 5-year neutrality pact with Russia, Api ” 
»~ i 


Declared war on Japan, July 14, 1945, effect i 


Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 5, 1941. 
Declared war on United States and Great Brita 


Invaded New Guinea. March 8. 1942, 
Abrogated all treaties with Germany, Italy ai 


Accepted Allied surrender terms Aug. 14, 1945, 
Signed articles of surrender Sept. 1, 1945, 83 


LEBANON 


LIBERIA 
Srey war on Germany and Japan, Jan. :‘ 


LUXEMBURG 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. ri 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Sept. 5, 194 
MANCHUKUO (Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 8, 1941. 
MARTINIQUE 
Joined United Nations (French Committee 


MEXICO 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
aa relations with Germany and Italy, Dec, E 


Ended relations with Hungary, Dec. 19, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Dec. 20, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japa 
(On May 28, 1942, President A 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 19 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC 

Declared war on Japan, Aug. 9, 1945. 

i NANKING* 

Declared war on Great Britain and Uni 


China; puppet © 


THE NETHERLANDS (Holland) 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Denmark, July 15, 1940, | 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 11, 1941. 

Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 9, 1941. _ 
Ended relations with Hungary, April 9, 1941, 
Ended relations with Finland, June 28, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941: on Ital 


*National government of 


Ended relations with Thailand, D 
German troops surrendered, Sates, %; ae 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Invaded by Japan, Jan. 11, 1942. 


ree NEW ZEALAND } 
leclared war on Germany, Sept. 

At war with italy, dune il 410.) ee | 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Rw 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941 

At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. ~ 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 17, 19 
eer ay NICARAGUA j 

nded relations with Vichy Fran 

Declared war on Japan, eb. 8. Soa bi 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec, 1 


Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and 


Invaded by G ay Aba 

ed by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. 
Declared war on Germany, April a 1940. 
Ended relations with Italy, June 13, 1940. — 
Ended relations with Rumania. Feb. 21, 1941, 
Ended relations with Finland, Dec. 7, 1941. — 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. (Announ 


Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 
German troops surrendered, Moy & 1945, 


PANAMA 4 
Declared war on Japan, Dec: 7, 1941, 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dee, 1 


41. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy. 13, 194: 


~, 


d War II—Declarations by N sone 


PARAGUAY ; 
re Spee tone with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
eclated war against m 
oT 1945, gainst Germany and Japan, 


PERU 
7 ae with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
nded relations with Vichy, France, Jan. 26, 


3. 
onsidered itself in actual state of belligerency 
h Germany and Japan, Feb. 12, 1945. 


POLAND 
nvaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 
myaded by Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 
nded relations with Rumania, Nov. 5, 1940. 
inded relations with Italy, Nov. 13, 1940. 
nded relations with Hungary, Jan. 1, 1941. 
inded relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
igned peace treaty with Russia, July 30, 1941. 
leclared war on Japan, Dec. 11, 1941. 


j PORTUGAL 
aranted anti-submarine bases in the Azores 
ands to Great Britain for use by the Allies, 


12, 1943. 
inded relations with Germany, May 6, 1945. 
RUMANIA 


Jeclared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
inded relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 
Yeclared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 
Jeclared war on United States, Dec. 12, 1941. 
it war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19, 1941. 
kf war with Haiti, Dec. 24, 1941. : 
oy relations with Brazil, March 6, 1942. 
pted armistice terms of the United States, 
Britain and Russia, Aug. 23, 1944. 
clared war against Germany, Aug. 25, 1944. 
Declared war against Hungary, Sept. 7, 1944. 
igned armistice terms with the United Nations, 
t. 12, 1944. 
Jared war on Japan, March 7, 1945. 


SALVADOR 
Jared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
lared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


nded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


SAN MARINO 
eclared war on Germany, Sept. 21, 1944. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


1942. 
far declaration against the United States and 
at Britain ruled ‘‘null and void,’’ Aug. 16, 


Anded war with Great Britain, Jan. 1. 1946. 
fesumed relations with the United States, Jan. 


SLOVAKIA 
with Russia, June_22, 1941. 


Ended relations 
United States and Great Britain, 


lared war on 
ath 1941. 


SPAIN 
ided relations with Japan, April 11, 1945. 


- SWEDEN 
Snded relations with Germany, May 7, 1945. 


c. 6, 
the n 
Under the terms of the agreement, the United 
ates agreed: 

9 grant Britain total credits of $3,750,000,000. 
“or part of these credits must be borrowed by 
i, up to which time Britain is not required to 
y any interest. After 1951 and until 2001, 
tain must pay interest at the rate of 2 per cent, 
t may ask for waiver of interest payments in 
ods of acute economic depression. The prin- 
| of the loan must be repaid by 2001. 


ritain, on her pagt, agreed: : 
The Four 


esident Roosevelt, in an address to Congress 
6, 1941) said: : 

a he future days, which we seek to make 
we ieok forward for a world founded upon 

essential human freedoms. 

where in the world: 


THe’ second is freedom of 


every person to 
hip God in his own way—everywhere 


in the 


$3,750,000,000 United 


The first is freedom of speech and expression— 


U.S.-British Loan; Four Freedoms 519 


SYRIA 
Invaded by Great Britain, June 8, 1941. . 
Occupied by Great Britain and Free French 
beer sue 15, 1941. 
eclared war against Germany 
26 sos agi G ¥ and Japan Feb. 
KEY 


TUR 
Ended relations with Germany, Aug. 2, 1944. 
Declared war on Germany and Japan Feb. 23, 
1945, effective March 1, 1945. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 6, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
Rumania, Dec. 8, 1941. 
At war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. 
At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, April 23, 


1942. 
UNITED STATES 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ST predits war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 1, 
The action of the United States followed the 
declarations by Germany and Italy. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, June 5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Martinique, April 30, 1943. 
Ended relations with Finland, June 30, 1944. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939. 

Invaded Finland, Nov. 30, 1939. 

Peace treaty with Finland signed in Moscow, 
March 12, 1940. 

Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 1941; re- 
established, Aug. 7, 1941. 

nded relations with Norway, May 9, 1941; re- 

established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Ended relations with Yugoslavia, May 9, 1941. 

Ended relations with Greece, June, 3, 1941; re- 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Invaded by Germany and Rumania, June 22, 1941. 

Peace treaty with Poland, signed July 30, 1941. 

Ended relations with Poland, April 25, 1943. 

Declared war on Bulgaria, Sept. 5, 1944. 

Declared war on Japan, Aug. 8, 1945. effective 


Aug. 9. 
URUGUAY 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Jan. 25, 1942. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12, 1943. 


Declared war against Germany and Japan Feb. 


15, 1945. 
VENEZUELA 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Dec. 31, 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 27, ° 


1942. 
Declared war against Germany and Japan, Feb, — 


15, 1945. 
VICHY FRANCE 
Ended relations with Greece, July 8, 1942. 
Ended relations with United States, Nov. 8, 1942 
(first time since 1778). 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
Invaded by Hungary, April 10, 1941. 
Ended relations with Rumania, May 9, 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 22, 1941. 
At war with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 


States-British Loan 


1. Not to discriminate against American prod- 
ucts in any restrictions she may impose-on Im- 


s 


ports. 

2. To pay in dollars for any, goods or services 
purchased in the United States, or, if the payments 
are made in pounds, to permit American exporters 
to convert the payments into dollars. 

3. To remove, within a year unless the U. S. 
agreed to a temporary extension, all restrictions 
on exchanging pounds for dollars in ordinary 
business deals. r 

4. To dissolve the war-time dollar pool she had 
with other Allied nations. 

5. To support the United States proposal for 
an international trade organization to reduce trade 
parriers and eliminate trade discriminations. 


Freedoms 

“The third is freedom 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstanidings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 


where in the world. 


from want—which, 


™~ ” 2 Nae a ~~, ¥, a _ 


520 : World War gi Uetted: States Gunite 
Gasnnteee of the United States Army in World War 1 


Source: United States War Department; as of June 30, 1946. 


4 Total 
3 illed and Wounded Prisoners Total 
ae angp lites. doicaneg) casualties and missing casualties cens| 
Army ofthe U.S..! 10,400,000* ! 225,155** 571,822 151,597 948,574 9.0. 


i 
*Includes total Army perSonnel serving from Dec. 1, 1941, through Sept. 1, 1945. 3 
**Rxcludes 11,894 deaths while POW or MiA of Army personnel included in (151,597) Pit 
and Missing. 
Casualty figures are not final and are subject to change, as a continual audit is being conduete adiq 
the status of casualties. ‘ 
DEAD BY STATES AND TYPE OF CASUALTY 


State era KIA DOW DOI DNB FOD 
! ey. 2) 2736 397 9 1,669 284 19 5,il 
pave PS des 3S SE, f 916 115 2 464 108 1,6 
Arkansas. 2,172 330 9 1,073 21 3 2818 
California 81885 1,080 36 5,621 1,294 106} 17,01 
Colorado. . 1483 2 5 777 186 2,64 
Connecticw 2,602 367 18 aan 2 29 4,345 
Diseret 0 of Columbia. 1,106 157 10 1,487 189 82 3,000 
Ti he ASR Saleem 1,745 226 7 2 263 17 5a 
% 3,043 a i 1,884 220 18 Whe 
0 4 
10,921 1,568 57 4,830 1,151 74, 18,00 
18356 660 20 2,044 11 40 $1] 
282 481 19 1,427 399 25 5,60 
2.611 364 13 1,190 324 24 455 
4,064 682 24 1,716 15 6,86 
1,999 349 19 1,324 259 14 30 4 
1,265) 205 531 140 2,14] 
2/539 412 13 1,147 245 i9 4,3'3 
5,748 824 33 2/667 730 31) 10,03 
7,766 1,164 40 3,066 788 61) 12,888 
3,793 60 23 1,626 382 32 6, 
1848 298 12 1,174 207 16 3,55) 
4660 662 26 2,126 494 36 8700 
801 123 2 93 123 11 1g 5 
1,714 243 8 796 206 2,97 
re ec re 
New Hampshire 2) 
‘New Jersey. 6,259 873 27 2,570 596 47| 10 333 
New Mexico 1,023 120 77 105 10 2,02) 
New York. 18,076 2,603 97 8,213 2,086 140| 31,28 
North Carolina. a 4 92 » 26 2,020 0 7,10) 
MNieren Makota.............6 62. 1,009 157 4 361 90 5 1,63) 
Sh) no en 91866 1,506 60 4,296 1,032 67| 16,833 
MOABMOMAN Lh oo kas 3,059 457 14 1,529 397 18 54a 
Cao A nae 501 1 11 89 20 4 2,833 
BROOMAVIVATIA,.........5. 0-405 15,964 2,362 79 6,412 1,621 116] 26,58 
MNRGGE TBISNG. io... ccs. cess ces. 976 149 4 425 13 
South Carolina...... 2.22.2: lee Leoes 267 10 1,010 189 24 3,42 
LEAD a rr 84 117 7 85 1 
Tennessee 3,930 588 14 1,683 17 615 
Texas. 8,403 1,166 48 4,935 1,134 78| 15,76 
Utah... 815 6 4 9 14. 
Vermont. ‘ 520 74 4 217 54 5 : 
.. Virginia... -| 3,483 491 19 1,746 303 15 6 
Washington.............. ..| 2,084 292 15 1,239 294 17 3 
MMestiVirginia. o.oo li. ae 3,041 440 15 1,099 255 13 4,86 
WRAOGME GOS iw. cu pee esse ancl 9 4,096 576 28 1,849 453 36 7,03 
PPT Cre iy uis oes eg cco 2 cle 382 40 2 177 49 2 6 
IGE. CU SSIES Se fi a 543 89 1 523 27 31 1,2 
OAL OARS Std aa 176,432| 25,493 929} 85,219} 19,481 1,424| 308,94! 


KIA—Killed in action. DOW—Died of wounds. DOI—Died of injuries. DNB—Died (non-battlell 
FOD—Finding of death under Publie Law 490, Seventy-seventh Congress. M—Mi issing. 


Total Naval Casualties in World War il 


ee Navy Department 


Overs Total verseas U.S. T 
2 ees 82.367 ae 94,846 | Missi 1 ses) .. cra ah 
ne Corps.../.... 85, 630 21514 881144 aria ae —— : 
cea Quard.... 2.52: 2007 810 2/817 170,677. 15,803 186,48 
United States Navy 
Overseas At Home 
Officers | Enlisted Total Officers enh 
Rilled in action..............+-... 3,691 1,2: ‘ 
Gieniet wounds. |. ).... 20s licence. 148 st eee ei, ceiche duce nts yehoecente Cll ean 
Died of disease... 022022 0t IIL 172 1,434 1,606 Mia RR ICS Fa mae ae: 
Died of other causes... 1.2212 2122! 93 557 650 127 "524 
_ Accidental deaths. .: 2.2 22122215222 2,131 7,554 9,685 2,617 5,229 
MP ys iin tae 6,235 375 | 
waontea RArADtiON <2 3. sci oak hee rae: 38670 bran St 
(UIE SEC) 3S a eam Ear 6 - 
<2 SUA ae maaan pee rae ie ee 


~— 


= ~~ 2 F 
Marines 


ited Sta 


“ee 
. 7 L 
eats 


At Home — 


< ¢-@ 
Officers | Enlisted ; Total | Officers Enlisted | Tot 


5 Pee ee 14,991 RE 3B hcaks. oes con 
Wounds. «222 0.-.--.... 3,079 SOR RI Seee oNIt cane ae 
of other causes..........-...- 2 750 ti et: 
eo: tal deaths 466 1,284 1,750 repay 
> oe 2 a : 19,667 21,711 933 


At Home 
Enlisted | __ 


Overseas 


Officers | Enlisted | Total 


Mri GOUGT oo nol) aes 
aT WOU... se oa wen ome 
poe a= A a emo SORES a te, 
fed of other causes..........-.--- 
ecidental deaths.............---- 


‘Total. ee aren ie, Seo 


0 Se ee 
‘Grand Total........--.- ys = 


=e 
‘U. Ss. Merchant Marine casualties totaled 6,066. 
Nv 


——~ 
. 


Casualties of Other Nations in World War Ie 


3 
‘Source—The following list of casualties has been compiled from latest availa 
overnment reports, information services, publications with a semi-official status, 
war relief work and newspapers; The British Commonwealth of Nations figures 
Military 


Missing 


Killed Wounded 


RN) les ns oe eee ek A 7,760 
“yreres 475,070 


Commonwealth of Nations... 
277.090 | vo ne = Sete 
3,174 


ene = Ae : 0 
ike Ata Neelee, Saas Me eee Bees ae Rank 74 a0’ | 
Ps 500,000 


oi | Lip ihe a 8 ; 

Sen sega #265,800 |. 265.8 

ogee Catan] er rt epee Os Oe ee baat 1883,000 
eT ere Shoda) A 12,900.0 


orted German casualtiés, military and civilian, 
¢ £ 


official Berlin estimate (Oct. 6, 1946) rep 
roximately 7,000,000. t m 
lasualties\ of Bulgaria were incurred in fighting for the Allies. : 
a as zechoslovakia were the result of Nazi terror. ‘and the table does not include Jews | 
‘their lives. ; ions 
ivilian casualties in France-are those of political deportees who died in German 

estimated that 5,000,000 were killed tn Ge 


civilian casualties in Poland, it is 

‘taken prisoners to die in prison camps, . ‘| : 

ed by the Vatican, made by several international agencies, estimated the total apn 
EE ‘ i ag x 


ilian, in World War II: at 22,060,000; wounded 34,400,000. 


ee eee te R 
~ # 


Ey 797 Get Death for War Crimes % 
@ the Far East. Of 2,458 


; ‘ 

United Nations War Crimes Corimission un- | Oct. 31 in Europe, ab Be 

,d in London (Nov. 16, 1946) that 797 persons accused persons, 1,189 were sentenced to varying 

e1 itenced to death in cases tried prior to} prison terms while 472 were acquitted. — rot 
+ - 5 ly 


camps. .. 
rman occupation: 


v 


Pact 2,’ 
. ee oe 
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UNITED STATES 4 


United States naval losses in World War II 
were 696 vessels, classified as follows: 


follows: 
Battleships . ....... 2|{ Tank landing ships. 40 
Aircraft carriers... .. 11} Medium landing 
Heavy cruisers ...... 7 ships ._. 9 
Light cruisers....... 3| Tank iendizig craft... 67 
DESteoyers =o i... 71 | Infantry landing 

, Destroyer escorts. 11 CRATES Se uLt 3.5 = 22 
Submarines ..... 52.| Support landing craft 6 
Minelayers ......... Bal EAIES hee © a eres 10 
Minesweepers ....... 24 | Tankers... +> a3 
Submarine chasers. 18 | Troop transports | éy 2h 
Gunboats ....... 12 | District patrol craft.. 36 
Coast Guard vessels. 15 | Misc. district craft ae 
Seaplane tenders ... 3] Cargo vessels ....... 
Motor torpedo boats. 69! Misc. auxiliaries..... 23 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British naval losses were 730 ships, not including 
those of the Dominions, classified as follow: 


Capital ships ...... BP etebers <.J:sa. cin cede 48 
Aircraft carriers... .. 8] Minelayers .......... 6 
Cruisers... 26| Yachts ..........-- 10 
Destroyers i..-....- 128 | Gunboats 7 
Submarines ... A Cenk cece ape 5 Se 3 
Armed merchant Aye Tay SSO ROE ic 
cruisers . ig | Monitor .......- 1 
‘Large escort vessels...41 | Sundry small craft 
Minesweepers ....... 5 and auxiliary ves- 
BE REWIETS! 3). 0... 240 Seis) ont. es : 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Dominion naval losses were “46, classified as 
follows: 
Destroyers . . 10 | Minesweepers ....... 10 
Cruisers ... ..3| Trawlers ... 2 
. Large escorts - 141 Misc. small vessels.. 7 
FRANCE ¢ 


France lost 239 ships with a tonnage of 455,000, 
distributed as follows: 


Battleships 
Aircraft escorts . 


Heavy cruisers 
Light cruisers 


2 | 


Shipping Losses by Allies, Neutrals and Japan 


the United States Navy and British Admiralty; tonnage is stated i 


Source: Joint statement by 


thousands. 
United States Brit. Empire 
Sunk by Gross ross 
No. tons No. tons 
U=hoats.... 0.55.66. 440 2,740 1,360 7,620 
ines. . 15 90 340 830 
Surface craft. 13 90 210 970 
PAIROPALH eons os ues 58 360 440 = 1,590 
Other causes........ 12 30 220 370 


Totals Sa 3,3 2,570 
Japan lost 6,130,000 tons of merchant shipping. 


Allied and Axis Naval Losses in World War II 


11,380 — 


Submarines ......... 50 Patrol boats ..... 
Torpedo boats ...... 54 | Auxiliary cruisers 
Despatch ships ..... 19 | Petroleum transp 
Corvettes. ieee. 5 


The rest of the losses were made up of s 
in minor classifications. 


JAPAN | 


Japanese naval losses were 318 combatant uuaR. 
and at the termination of the war Japan had 
exactly one cruiser for the defense of the hor 
land against the United States-British arma 


The losses were divided: 
Battleships 12(*3) 
Aircraft carriers .... *s 
Escort carriers ... 

Heavy cruisers 48(¢1) 
OCGA aE aa, cme ten 


Light cruisers ..... a 
Destroyers 
Submarines ......4 
*Out of action. 


GERMANY 


Germany lost 1,062 vessels and surrendered ! 
the end of the war 204 more. German 
scuttled 217 ships. The losses and the surrendd 
were distributed as follows: } 
Battleships’, ......5: 
Airorart carriers: 25.22. 
Heavy cruisers ... 
Light cruisers 
Destroyers 
Submarines 


Italy lost 208 combatant ships in the war @ 
surrendered 49 more.at the close. Italian e 
scuttled 17 submarines at the close of the war. 
losses and surrenders follow: 


Lost Surrender 
Battleshipss. 7M ee es 3 5. # 
Aircraft carriers escorts 7 
Heavy cruisers to. 5.2 .ebs bene 7 12 
Light ‘eruisers, 754% .8 tes SHS 12 
Destroyers Biws cist Jc tec eh 63 -11 
Submarines 116 21 


Other Allies Neutrals Totals 
ross Gross G 
No. tons No. tons No. 
670 3,260 300 930 2,770 
75 210 90 270 520 
87 460 20 330 
202 770 50 110 750 
138 330 30 60 400 
1,172 5,030 490 1,420 4,770 
XN 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I | 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Tot : 
j Mabitized | Kittea — 
Forces 
ALLIES Number Number 
eure roe oe) oe 12,000,000 1,700,000 
aos i ee 410, 1,357,800 
British ‘Commonwealth . 8,904,46 908,371 
Reiss os 5,615,000 650,000 
Ualved tdtegies.. ss. 2 4,355, 126,000 
eepan. on ee Pat e 3 
TERI Esit clejs c.g seis 50, 5,7! 
PSION AN cus dues coos 707,343 ates 
DAs.) FLO 2 Sees 7,000 13,716 
PeeCe, 305... 4 230,000 5,000 
Portugal. .... ; 100,000 7,222 
Montenegro.. ‘ 000 3,000 
LO a a 42,188,810 5,152,115 
Sood POWERS i) Geen 
RB acai sicle ds o's s00 A 000 1,773, 
Austria-Hungary. . 7,800,000 a reeg 
j oe a ae 2,850,000 f 
SUISATIB, 6s tees. ee 1,200,000 87,500 
Total............] 22,850,000 3,386,200 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 


Wounded Prisoners Total 
Casualties {and Missing Canusitics 
Number Numb 
4,950, 500,000 
ele don'nen 
234,300 s 
907 
20, 80, 
133,148 152,958 
44, 34,659 
21, 1,000 
13,751 12,318 
12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 
F | 
4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
3,620,000 200,000 77020'000 ‘ 
400,000 000 975,000 
152,390 27,029 266,919 
8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 


—" a “ _ = 
, ~~ 


War/II—Estimated Cost to Allies and Azis; War Debt 
_ Estimated Military Cost of World War II 


yuree: Official United States reports; survey by meri 
on, and official and semi-official reports per > ee Scat uacnts, SES Sais we 


Owed U.S. 523 


: ALLIES ray 

ied States $30,030,468. Norway ..-.---.- 6-522 seer sete eee 93,000,000 

d States .........---.-2+++ ,030,463,084 | Mexico .....--. r++ -+3- 000, 

ted Kingdom’ ....... evttesis 129,000,000,000 South American Nations .\....... 92487000000 

tralia, New Zealand and Union eter Sieg Total ...... $694,991,463,084 
Fate PASE a ee ,991,463, 


of a0 8 
"000,000,000 
15,000,000,000 | are 


oo SEO aR Grace ac 
Se RS 3,250,000,000 | German 

PP 4 2 GO pay, © SW tee vs eee ee 2 ; 
and 2,000,000,000 Ttaly pe. eS 5 Sere ee : 32'000-000,000 
heriands 1/800;000, 000 | Jey ek ae Utes oe 56,000,000,000 
i RGR EA ere CS cane 0.000.000} . “Potal 00h; 5... 2. ce 2 2 422,00 
yoslavia |»... -..-e- of 220'000,000 |GRAND TOTAL Barataria 
lo figures are available on the cost of the war to China after her territory was invaded by Japan . 

i 


ies, 1937). 


United States Statistical Report on World War II 
Source: United States Treasury Department ‘ 


WAR ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
1940-June - 
“$358,151,870,850.74 

3,084.7 


Soo Oa 4 7 7 


2,182'222/448.85 
83,931,632.04 


Ae RS es ar gs aie eee eae 


‘ 


Daily rate (26 days)...---- Seite : 
“ RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Direct and through its affiliates) 


++ Commitments, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1946! 


sbursements, J a pe he 
its (repayments, sales, rentals, etc.), July 


cpenditures : 


excess of credits. 
tatement prepared by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on a June 30, 1946, . 


Compiled from s 
closing basis. 
’ SALES OF WAR SAVINGS BONDS (All Series) 


$27,443,586,799.71 
24/028,648,094.35 
14,794,908,424.58 

1 040.61 


a1,369, A 
148, 222,597.50 


(Amount Issued) 


$59,369,000,000.00 
571,226,000.00 


mulative, May 1, 1941-June 30, 1946". 
594,343,000.00 


Sales, June, 1946 
Sales, May, 1946 
includes accrued discount. 


FEDERAL DEBT 
eed obligations outstanding as of June 30, 1946.-:.... 
ie MERCHANT SHIPS DELIVERED 
Source: United States Maritime Commission 


otal gross public debt and guarant $269,898,484,032.56 


mber of merchant ships delivered: Tonnage delivered (deadweight tons) 
Ue es 11 July, 1946:.....---. 5 nia Epaiece Rae 115,643. 
to August, 1946...-.-------- 71 January to August, 1946.....---+-<-: 674,360 
August, 1946. ...---+--0re+++" 5,848 1939 to August, 1946. ...---+----77+"" 56,966,038 


World War I Debt Owed the U. S. As of July 1, 1946 
Source: United States Treasury Department 


Interest post- 
poned and pay- 


Interest accrued 
and unpaid un-" | 
der funding and 


$511,895,077.60 


Total * Principal able under 
Country Indebtedness Unpaid moratorium moratorium 
. agreements agreements 


$400,680,000.00 


$3,750,000.00 


$107,465,077.60 
14,418,713.03 


ea ee Ree 179,659,821.93 165,241,108.90 |.- eee ean k 
Bes 25,064,230.81 16,466,012.87 492,360.20 8,105,857.74 

6 Mey "418,516.01 7,734,932.45 83,425,021 158.54 
Stk, 4,683,681,394.40 | 3,863,650,000.00 38,636,500.00 781,394,894.40 
26,024,539.59 25,980,480:66 |. -- eee ae 44,058.93 

6,567,564, 782.58 4,368,000,000.00 i31/520,000.00 | 2,068,044,782.98 

"309,375.10 31,516,000.00 ,080.00 5,344,295.10 | 

"307,308.21 "908,560.00 57,072.75 "675.46 

2,057,195, 159.34 2,004,900,000.00 2,506, 125.00 49,789,034.34 

faisaa "354,198.04 '$79, 464.20 205,989.96 °268,743.88 * 
9,279,708.11 6,197,682.00 185,930.46 '896,095.65 

313,663,444.20 206,057,000.00 6,161,835.00 101,444,609.20 

76,741,399.37 63'860,560-43 |.-.6+- 220008 tt 12'880,838.94 

63,704,843.78 61,625,000,00 |.--++--s-0 07 * 2,079,843.78 

ght ean ; Se 

Tier hae eee 14,573,363,799.07 11,230,696,801.51 184,648,318.39 | 3,158,018,679.17 
funded debts: baa 
Rese chine 27,989,075.20 11,959,917.49 16,029,157. 

“ae 457,709,302.82 192/601,297.37 |... 265,108,005.45 


9 81,137,163.16- 
3,439,155,842.33 


< Fe igh ae OE t 
Merrotal ss .cs2- ee 204,561,214.86 |... 
ny cotats sk 11,435,258,016.37 | 

u in J_and abie under agreements of May 1, 
oruete ge ra eat eU. S. cn account of costs of Arm 
as amended, not shown in above statement. 


485,698,378, 02 
15,059,062,177.09 


so inch 
[ Indebtedness of Germany to the U. 
le] ‘Settlement of War Claims ‘Act of 1928, 


Sg ane ee 


saat Sank 23 


Theater Dec. | 1942 1943 tote Sane wie. 
HOUTODOAN 1. ke es vag 55,655 591,959 32 
Mediterranean... ... : ; 346, ryt 
ose eo 4,410 98,462 346,993 132,836 


AAF MILITARY PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—JUNE, 1940, TO JUNE, 1946 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 2 


Continen- Over- 


AAF CASUALTIES IN OVERSEAS THEATERS—DEC. 7%, 1941, TO JUNE 30, 1946 \ 


Wounded or , Returned || 


Theater . Dead Missing evacuees duty* 
PARISI: GOPMADY. 6.504 6 .(05 eee de ee eee 37,602 650 4,867 51,549 
PALE ATIVE: 6: 05s «,« 2\5ns av. d)¥ 0c, 4 # eye aw es 16,698 3,457 1,562 7,734 | 
oo TSE Sear ere ene © 54,300 | 3,807 6,429 58,283 | 
* 


*After previously listed as missing, wounded or taken prisoner. 


COMBAT SORTIES* FLOWN AGAINST GERMANY AND JAPAN—DEC., 1941, TO AUG., 1945 


1941 1945 i 

Theater | Dec. 1942 1943 1944 Jan.-Aug. Totalb 

MOREE CO Es wala fein, Gea. ayp's is 'e,si0\h ay tha $, oa) sins 2,453 63,929 655,289 312,381 | 1,034,5& 

1h SORTC Agen 9 A eg 7,296 169,594 356,812 125,811 659,4 | 
Far East and Alaska,........... 212 16,939 132,417 272,094 247,573 669,2 

(ChE GT OLGUE Wines eee 2,363,385 


*One combat sortie = one plane flying one combat mission. 
U. S. AIRPLANE LOSSES ON COMBAT MISSIONS—JAN., 1942, TO AUG., 1945 7 
1945 


Theater 1942 1943 1944 Jan.-Aug. | Total 
Seca sizer | heap | 2022 te 
(eke, A coe ee [ ; i) ; 
Far East and Alaska........... aaa 341 819 1,671 1,699 ree 
' ae 
Pam LOCAL 606 fone Ai Scsv einig ss e r 22,948 _ 


SS ee 
U. 5. Ca ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES OVERSEAS—DEC., 1941, TO DEC., 1945 


E TO ENEMY ACTION, ACCIDENTS AND OTHER CAUSES | 
1941 1945 
Dec. 1942 1943 1944 Jan.-Dec. | - Total 
All theaters........... 411 1,727 6,619 20,394 17,649 i 46,800 


ENEMY AIRCRAFT DESTROYED—FEB., 1942, TO AUG., 1945 ‘ : 

Theater 1942 1943 1944 1945 Fotal 

UO ee 169 3,865 10,4 0.41% 
BVEBEINGMUAMIOCAD). iiss kee ewe eos 158 3,740 3330 ett agrag 
Far Hast and Alaska............... 608 3,232 3,778 2,226 **10,34: 
Grand total.o).. ely. 0. els i 40 aa 

> . 

Easier oeededay destroyed on undetermined dates; **includes 499 aircraft destroyed on : 


4,080 | 44,683 | 147/026 | 306/956 


Grand total 


ae ht - 

Boe World War I—Operations of Army Air Forces H 

; & 

f 

Army Air Forces 

< Source: Army Air Forces Information-Public Relations iH 

i 1), the M#. 

The Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) | struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 4; d94t), i dear 

as the ‘Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, | Air Forces, as they had been Berne *. 

U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer | previously, had 10,329 planes, of w oP a at 

and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year | were suited for combat sot aces © a when ip 

before it carried out its first mission in an airplane | Army’s air arm reached its pe 3 ere | | 
of its own. When the U. S. entered World War 1| War II (in March, 1944), it ha i : 

(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it_was | 64,591 planes and 2,383,000 officers yes en Ms 

Called then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 | men. The following tables show the AAF’s g - 

Of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese and its activities during World War II. x 

F + 

ia- Army avia- Army avia- Army ayy 

Year Orion coh Year Ho caah Year tion military Year | tion mili, 

expenditures expenditures . personnel personne, 

a x 

LSP eee $30,913,798|//1940..... $ 108,169,717||1921..... E 11,830||1940...<. 511 : 

NP a eels ae 14,900,264/|1941..... 605,409,021) |1926..... 9,578 1941 smite 1524 ‘ 

2 ye ae 38,651,204)|1942..... 2,554,863,420]|1931..... 14,485)|1942..... 764: i 
1936"... 32,026,622/|1943..... 9,391,855,445) |1936..... 16,8 1943. ,... 2,197 
ALS Sra 41,055,082}|1944..... 13,087,279,848| |1937..... 18,572||1944..... 2,3722 

1938.3... 50,875,129}|1945..... 11,357,390,523) |1938..... 20,196)/1945..... 2,282 
LISD oe fi. 83,164,156/|1946,.... 2,518,914,260111939..... 227387111946... .. 4555 


Continen-; Over- | 
Year tal U.S. seas Total | Year . | tal U.S. | seas Totage 
TOME Li. es. . 40,647 10,518 51165: |p Odea ye eo | 1,334,958 | 1,037,334 | 2,372,2um 
EL bee ee 129,767 22,358 162,125) ASRS se 6s... | 1,153,373 | 1,128,886 | 2,282,2% 
se a 649,091 115,324 764,415 1; TOME. 2 kt | 296,964 158,551 455,08 
LES i ere eae 1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 |l | 
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LEPORT ON THE TRIPARTI i { 
Te  ERLIN TE CONFERENCE ag teel ora t poate! pat ei dete In some 
wn preliminar x 
ge 1945, the President of the United prior to the participation of other sy eel susie 
oe erica, Harry S ‘Truman; the Chair- In other cases, the Council may convoke a formal 
of $ . Council of People’s Commissars of the conference of the state chiefly interested in seek- 
“a +3 oviet Socialist Republics, Generalissimo | "8 4 solution of the particular problem. 
ie talin, and the Prime Minister of Great In accordance with the decision of the Confer- 
‘ain, Winston S. Churchill, together with Mr. | &2ce. the three Governments have each addressed 
nent R. Attlee, met in the Tripartite Con- | 22_ identical invitation to the Governments of 
mce,of Berlin. They were accompanied by the China and France to adopt this text and to join 
eee bevestarics aot ine pie Governments, gE en exper Council. 
f nes, re: _ Molotoff, and The establishment of the Council 
Anthony Eden, the Chief of Staff, and other | Ministers for the specific purposes named in the 
=. ; . text will be without prejudice to the agreement 
ere were nine meetings between July 17 and | of the Crimea conference that there should be 
A 25. The Conference was then interrupted periodic consultation among the foreign secre- 
two days while the results of the British gen- taries of the United States, the Union of Soviet 
l election were being declared. Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom. 
m July 28 Mr. Attlee returned to the Con- The conference also considered the position of 
ence as Prime Minister, accompanied by the the European Advisory Commission in_the light 
7 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. | of the agreement to establish the Council of 
lest Bevin. Four days of further discussion then Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction 
k place. During the course of the Conference that the commission had ably discharged its prin- 
re were regular meetings of the heads of the cipal task by the recommendations that it had 
ee Goyernments accompanied by the Foreign furnished for the terms of Germany’s uncondi- 
retaries, and also of the Foreign Secretaries tional surrender, for the zones of occupation in - 
ne. Committees appointed by the Foreign Secre- Germany and Austria, and for the inter-Allied 
ies for preliminary consideration of questions control machinery in those countries. It was felt 
ore the Conference aiso met daily. that further work of a detailed character for the 
Phe meetings of the Conference were held at | coordination of Allied poiicy for the control of 
; Gecilienhof, near Potsdam. The Conference | Germany and Austria would in future fall within 
jed on Aug. 2, 1945. the competence of the Allied control council at 
Ttant decisions and ‘agreements were Berlin and the Allied commission at Vienna, Ac- 
ished. Views were exchanged on a@ number of | cordingly, it was agreed to recommend that the 
er E questions and consideration of these matters European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 
ontinued by the Council o Foreign Min- — 
ers established by the Conference. 2 Th i ieee 
Sresident Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and | wh aa Allied armies are in occupation of | he 
ime Minister Attlee leave this Conference, which whole of Germany and the Germ people 
peeenetbenes the ties between the three Gov- pacsinal a ema lS ea ee 
ents and ex iD f om in the hour ~ 
i ned the scope of their collabo- | of their success, they openly approved and blindly - 


ion ae Tas nae “with renewed confi- | obeyed 
ge. that their Govermmicnis and peoples, to-| "Agreement nas, beet auinic prinelples of & ea. 
c i 3 a economic principles = 
creation of a just and enduring peace. ordinated Allied policy toward OtEee Germany 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNCIL OF during the period of Allied control. 
FOREIGN MINISTERS The purpose of this agreement is to carry out 
the Crimea Declaration on Germany. German 


The Conference reached an agreement for the | militari ; ; 
A : 4 ism and Nazism will be extirpated and the 
tof Ce joi art Ministers | allies will take in agreement fogether, tor Poe 
: Pp pal powers to continue | in the future, the other measures necessary to as- 
e necessary preparatory work for the peace set- | sure that Germany never again will threaten her 
mH Tg gue to take up other matters which from | neighbors or the peace of the world 
Ne eet the ee ie, Comm ae} oak denote intention of the Allies to destroy 
: 1 ents participating 19 |ox enslave the Gorm tne German peo ibe given 
s - on o () es that the German people be iven 
ee pete OF ee A egy 2 ae sian hae the opportunity to prepare for the eventual re- 
Po cnere shall, b ree aed a tin iP ows: | construction of their life on a democratic and 
od of the Forei et ae SE th Shed ee peaceful basis. If their own efforts are steadily 
Bene Union eerihe 5 ae Brick it =a directed to this end, it will be possible for them 
Be erance and. th Daite 4 ata ze epublics, | jn due course to take their’place among the free 
at) Th e United States. : and peaceful peoples of the world. 
a ) a hn ee om normally "et ge oie. The text of the agreement is as follows: 
m which shall Prick’ the council ee ee ieaieat & economic principles. to BOTm 
é of the Foreign Ministers will be accom- ae romper of Germany in the initial contiot 
Peery on Be oot Se ati ae ie POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
t) e work 0: e Counc: e ab- . - 
mee of his Foreign Minister, and by @ small i. In accordance with the agreement on control 
aff of technical advisers. machinery in Germany, supreme authority in 
(Il) The first meeting of the Council shall be | Germany is exercised on instructions from their | 
eld in London not later than Sept. 1; 1945. Meet- | respective Governments, by the Commander in 
5s may be held by common agreement in other | Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States 
5s as may be agreed from time to time. of America, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
i jmmediate important task the | Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Re- 
thorized to draw up, W th a| public, each jn his own zone of occupation, and 
jted Nations, | also jointly, in matters affecting Germany | 
ro 


f peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, whole, in their capacity as members of the Con 


ungary and Finland, and to propose settlements Council. é 
al questions outstanding on the termi- 2. So far as is practicable, there shall be 
the war in Europe. The Council shall uniformity of treatment of the German population 

- preparation of a peace settle- | throughout Germany. 

o be accepted by the govern- 3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany 

en a government adequate for by which the Control Bblcerr. shall be guided are: 
ished. I Ysarmament and demilitari- 

the discharge of each of these tasks | zation of Germany and the elimination or control 
dustry that could be used for 


German land, naval and air forces, 


L purpose of the peace settle- | the S.S., S.A., S.D., 

I France shall be regarded as 4 organizations, staffs and institutions, including 

matory to the terms of surrender for Italy. | the general staff, the 0 

her members will be inyited to participate when 

itters directly concerning them are under dis- all other military and quasi-military organizations, 
‘ together with all clubs and associations which 


sion. 
(III). Other matters ate from time to time 
= referred to the Council by agreement between | many, shall be completely and finally abolished in 
e member Governments. ‘such Imanner as permanently to prevent the re- 
_ (1) Whenever the Council is considering & vival or reorganization of German militarism and 
on of direct interest to a State not repre- | Nazism. ‘ 

ed thereon, such State should be invited to (B) All arms, ammunition and implements of 
"representatives to participate in the discus- | war and all specialized facilities for their produc- 
and study of that question. tion shall be held at the disposal of ‘the Allies or 
) The Council may adapt its procedure to the '! destroyed. The maintenance and production of 


* 


po erent 


=, 


Rie ted 


Sg, i ST Og 


foreign trade and _ industty. 


x 
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all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war shall be prevented. ~ 

(II) To convince the German people that they 
have suffered a total military defeat, and that 
they cannot escape responsibility for what they 
Save brought upon themselves, since their own 
ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance 
have destroyed German economy and made chaos 
and suffering inevitable. vey. 

(III) To destroy the National Socialist Party 
and its affiliated and supervised organizations, to 
dissolve all Nazi institutions, to insure that they 
are not revived in any form, and to prevent all 
Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

(IV) To prepare for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation in in- 
ternational life by Germany. ’ ’ 

(4) All Nazi laws which provided the basis of 
the Hitler regime or established discrimination 
on grounds of race, creed, or political opinion shall 
be abolished. No such discriminations, whether 
legal, administrative or otherwise, shall be toler- 
ated. 

. War criminals and those who have par- 
ticipated in planning or carrying out Nazi enter- 
prises involving or resulting in atrocities or war 
orimes shall be arrested and brought to judgment. 
Nazi leaders, influential Nazi supporters and high 
officials of Nazi organizations and institutions and 
any other persons dangerous to the- occupation 
or its objectives shall be arrested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi party who have 
5een more than nominal participants in its activi- 
ties and all other persons hostile to Allied pur- 
poses shall be removed from public and semi- 
public office and from positions of responsibility 
in important private undertakings. Such persons 
shall be replaced by persons who, by their politi- 
cal and moral qualities, are deemed capable of 
assisting in developing genuine democratic insti- 


tutions in Germany. 


7. German education shall be so. controlled 
as completely to eliminate Nazi and militarist 


* doctrines and to make possible the successful de- 


velopment of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in 
accordance with the principles of democracy, of 
justice under law, and of equal rights for all citi- 
zens without distinction of race, nationality or 
religion. . 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany 
should be directed toward the decentralization of 
the political structure and the development of 
local responsibility. To this end: 

(I) Local seli-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic principles and 


‘in particular through elective councils as rapidly 


as is consistent with military security and the 
purposes of military occupation; 

II) All democratic political parties with 
rights of assembly and of public discussions shall 
be allowed and encouraged throughout Germany; 

(iII) Representatives and elective principles 
shall be introduced into regional, provincial and 
state (land) administration as rapidly as may 
be justified by the successful application of these 
principles in local self-government; 

(IV) For the time being no central German 
Government shall be established. Notwithstand- 
ang this, however, certain essential central Ger- 
man administrative departments, headed by state 
secretaries, shall be established, particularly in 
the fields of finance, transport, communications, 
is Such departments 
will act under the direction’ of the Control 
Council. 

10, Subject to the necessity for maintaining 
military security, freedom of speech, press and re- 
Ngion shall be permitted, and religious institu- 
tions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the 
maintenance of military security, the formation of 
free trade unions shall be permitted. 


B. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


11, In order to eliminate Germany’s war po- 
tential, the production of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war as well as all types of aircraft 
and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and pre- 
vented, Production of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and other items that are directly neces- 
sary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled 
and restricted to Germany’s approved post-war 
peacetime needs to meet the objective stated in 
Paragraph 15. Productive capacity not needed 
for permitted production shall be removed in ac- 
cordance with the reparations plan recommended 
by the Allied Commission on reparations and ap- 
proved by the Governments concerned, or if not 
removed shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date the German 
economy shall be decentralized for the purpose of 
eliminating the present excessive concentration of 
economic power as exemplified in particular by 
eartels, syndicates, trusts and other monopolistic 


arrangements. 


13, In organizing the German economy, pri- 
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mary emphasis shall be given to the developy—, 
of pM (eo and peaceful domestic industria 
14. During the opera of Se re] 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. Tc 
end common policies shall be established * 


gard to: “ 
(A) Mining and industrial production ~ 
Se . E / 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing; 
(C) Wages, prices and rationing; S| 
(D) Import and export program for Gern 

as a whole; { 
(E) Currency and banking, central tax: 
and customs; Rap 
(Fy) Reparation and removal.of industrial aie 
potential; " 
(G) Transportation and communications, | 
In applying these policies account shaligp 
taken, where appropriate, of varying local | 
ditions. - 
15. Allied controls shall be imposed upona™ 
German economy, but only to the extent nei) 
sary; . 
(A) To carry out programs of industrial 
armament and demilitarization, of reparati 
and of approved exports and imports. + 
¢ To assure the production and mainten: 
of goods and services required to meet the B 
of the occupying forces and displaced persona 
Germany, and essential to maintain in Germ 
average living standards not exceeding the ave 
of the standards of living of European countd 
(European countries means all European count 
excluding the United Kingdom and the Unio 
Soviet Socialist Republics. ; 
(C) To insure in the manner determineds 
the Control Council the equitable distribution 
essential commodities between the several Za 
so as to produce a balanced economy thr@ 
out Germany and reduce the need for imporis, || 
(D) To control German industry and all: 
nomic and financial international transactions, 
cluding exports and imports, with the aim of 
venting Germany from developing a war poten! 
and of achieving the other objectives naz 
herein. PS | 
{E) To control all German public or pri 
scientific bodies, research and experimental 
tutions, laboratories, etc., connected with econ 
activities. ni 
16. In the imposition and maintenance of 4 
nomic controls established by the Control Cou 
German administrative machinery shall be cree 
and the German authorities shall be required 
the fullest extent practicable to proclaim and 
sume administration of such controls. Thus 
should be brought home to the German pecs 
that the responsibility for the administratione 
such controls and any breakdown in these cout 
will rest with themselves. Ahy German cont 
which may run counter to the objectives of 
pation will be prohibited. : al 
17.. Measures shall be promptly taken: | 
(A) To effect essential repair of transport; 
(B) To enlarge coal production; a 
3} re pages agriculture Pegi b: and — 
‘o effect emergency repair o ; 
essential utilities. eras: el 
18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Ca 
trol Council to exercise control and the pow 
disposition over German-owned external 4: Si 
not already under the control of United Natial 
ren have taken part in the war against Gi 
19. Payment of reparations should leave en * 
resources to enable the German people to 
sist without external assistance. In working « 
the economic balance of Germany the necessz 
means must be provided to pay for imports 4 
proved by the Control Council in Germany. j 
pee eepores i current production a 
e available in the firs BE 
see el — imports. ¢ places 
€ above clause will not apply to the e 
ment and products referred to in Paragrap’ 
(A) and 4 (B) of the reparations agreement, 


IV—REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 

In accordance with the Crimea decision 
Germany be compelled to compensate to the 
est possible extent for the loss and suffering 
she has caused to the United Nations and 
which the German people cannot escape respon 
Late oe following agreement on reparations 7 
1, Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall 


> 
my 
ry 


‘met by removals from the zone of Germany occ 


pied by the U.S.S.R. an i 
man external assets. sbi iat aie > 


The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the rep 


ration claims of Pola 
piene rg md from its own sh: 


3. The reparation 


claims of the Un: i 
the United Kingdom and other count eee 
to reparations shall be met from the 
ses and from appropriate German ext ; 
4. In addition to the reparations to be » 


KS 
x 
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the U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation 
"(’S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the 
AS vitteen t of h 1 

A). m per cent of such usable and com- 
¢ industrial capital equipment, in the first 
re from the metallurgical, chemical and ma- 
ne manufacturing industries, as is unnecessary 
the German) peace economy and should be re- 
ved from the western zones of Germany, in ex- 
mge for an equivalent value of food, coal, pot- 
"wine, timber, clay products, petroleum prod- 
$ and such other commodities as may be agreed 


. 


result in speedy agreement being reached for this 
purpose, and they regard it as a matter of great 
importance that the trial of those major criminals 
should begin at the earliest possible date. The 
first list of defendants will be published before 


Sept. J. 
VIII—AUSTRIA j 

The Conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government on the extension of the au- 
thority of the Austrian Provisional Government 
to all of Austria. 

The three Governments agreed that they were 
prepared to examine this question after the entry 
of the British and American forces into the 


city of Vienna. 
IX—POLAND 

The Conference considered questions relating to 
the Polish Provisional Government and the western 
boundary of Poland. 

_On the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity they defined their attitude in the 
following statement: 

A—We have taken note with pleasure of the 
agreement reached among representative Poles 
from Poland and abroad which has made possible 
the formation, in accordance with the decisions 
reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity recognized 
by the three Powers. The establishment by the 
British and United States Governments of diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment has resulted in the withdrawal of their 
recognition from the former Polish Government in 
London, which no longer exists. 

The British and United States Governments 
have taken measures to protect the interest of 
the Polish Provisional Government, as the recog- 
nized Government of the Polish State, in the 
property belonging to the Polish State located in 
their territories and under their control, whatever 
the form of this property may be. They have 
further taken measures to prevent alienation to 
third parties of such property. All proper facili- 
ties will be given to the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment for the exercise of the ordinary legal 
remedies for the recovery of any property belong- 
ing to the Polish State, which may have been 
wrongfully alienated. ; 

The three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish 
Provisional Government in facilitating the return 
to Poland as soon as practicable all Poles abroad 
who wish to go, including members of the Polish © 
armed forces and_the merchant marine. They 
expect that those Poles who return home shall be 
accorded personal and property rights on the 
same basis as all Polish citizens. 

The three Powers note that the Polish Provision- 
al Government, in accordance with the decisions 
of the Crimea Conference, has agreed to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot in which all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and 
to put forward candidates, and that representa- 
tives of the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom 
to report to the world upon developments in 
Poland before and during the elections 

B—The following agreement was reached on the 
western frontier of Poland: 

In conformity with the agreement on Poland 
reached at the Crimea .Conference the three heads 
of Government have sought the opinion of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
in regard to the accession of territory in the 
north and west which Poland should receive. 
The president of the National Council of Poland 
and members of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity have been received at the 
Conference and have fully presented their views. 
The three heads of Government reaffirm their 
opinion that the final delimitation of the western 
frontier of Poland should await the peace settle- 


ment. 

The three heads of Government agree that, 
pending the final determination of Poland’s west- 
ern frontier, the former German territories east of 
a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately 
west of Swinemuende,vand thence along the Oder 
River to the confluence of the western Neisse 
River and along the western Neisse to the Czecho- 
slovak frontier, including that portion of East 
Prussia not placed under the administration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accord- 
ance with the understanding reached at this Con- 
ference and including the area of the former free 
city of Danzig, shall be under the administration 
of the Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered 5 part of the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany. 

X—CONCLUSION OF PEACE TREATIES AND 
ADMISSION TO THE UNITEP NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 

The Conference agreed upon the following state- 
ment of common policy for establishing, as soon @S 
possible, the conditions of lasting peace after 


ietory in Europe: 
is ‘The. three Governments considered it desirable 


1 ae 
B).Ten per cent of such industrial capital 
jipment as is unnecessary for the German peace 
nomy and should be removed from the western 
les, to be transferred to the Soviet Government 
reparations account without payment or ex- 
inge of any kind in return. 
Zemovals of equipment as provided in (A) and 
) above shall be made simultaneously. 
. The amount of equipment to-be removed 
m the western zones on account of reparations 
ist be determined within six months from now 
the latest. 
3. Removals of industrial capital equipment 
all begin as soon as possible and shall be com- 
ted within two years from the determination 
scified in Paragraph 5. The delivery of products 
yered by 4 (A) above shall begin as soon as pes- 
le and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in agreed 
stallments within five years of the date hereof. 
e determination of the amount and character 
the industrial capital equipment unnecessary 
- the German peace economy and therefore avail- 
le for reparations shall be made by the Control 
cil under policies fixed by the Allied Com- 
jon on Reparations, with the participation of 
ce, subject to the final approval of the zone 
mmander in the zone from which the equipment 
to be removed. 
7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of 
tae subject to removal, advance deliveries 
all be made in respect of such equipment as will 
determined to be eligible for delivery in ac- 
Bence with the procedure set forth in the last 
ence of Paragraph 6. 
. The Soviet Government renounces all claims 
respect of reparations to shares of German 
terprises which are located in the western zones 
occupation in Germany, as well as to German 
“am assets in all countries, except those speci- 
din Paragraph 9 below. ‘ 
9. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
ud the United States of America renounce their 
s in respect of reparations to shares of Ger- 
enterprises which are located in the eastern 
ne of occupation in Germany, 4S well as to 
an foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
Rumania and eastern Austria. : 
10. The Soviet Government makes no claims 
gold captured by the Allied troops in Germany. 


DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN NAVY AND 


The Conference agreed in principle upon ar- 

of the sur- 
dered German Fleet and merchant ships. It 
decided that the three Governments would 


. A further 
int statement will be published simultanteosly by 


The Conference examined a proposal by the 
viet Government that pending the final de- 
rmination of territorial questions at the peace 
sttlement the section of the western frontier of 
» Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which is ad- 
uce to the Baltic Sea should pass from a point 
1 the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the 
north of Braunsberg and Goldap, +0 the 
g point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the 
ish Republic and East Prussia. 

he Conference has agreed in principle to the 
yo0sal of the Soviet Government concerning 
uitimate transfer to the Soviet Union of the 
ty of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it 
escribed above, subject to expert examina- 


“The President of the United States and_ the 
itish Prime Minister have declared that they 

il support the pr posal of the Conference at the 
hcoming peace settlement. 

VII—WAR CRIMINALS 


@ major war criminals whose crimes under 
read Declaration of October, 1943, have no 


“The three Goyernments reaffirm their intention 
“bring those criminals to swift and sure justice. 
yey. hope that the negotiations in London will 


d 
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that the present anomalous position of Italy, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Hungary and Rumania should be 
terminated by the conclusion of peace treaties. 
They trust that the other interested Allied Gov- 
ernments will share these views. 4 

For their part, the three Governments have 
included the preparation of a peace treaty for 
Italy as the first among the immediate important 
tasks to be undertaken by the new Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Italy was the first of the 
Axis powers to break with Germany, to whose 
defeat she has made a material contribution,.and 
has now joined with the Allies in the struggle 
against Japan. 2 . 

Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime 
and is making good progress toward the re- 
establishment of a democratic government and 
institutions. The conclusion of such a_ peace 
reaty with a recognized and democratic Italian 
Government will make it possible for the three 
Governments to fulfill their desire to support an 
application from Italy for membership of the 
United Nations. 

The three Governments have also charged the 
Council of Foreign Ministers with the task of 
preparing peace treaties for Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania. ‘ 

The conclusion of peace treaties with recognized 
democratic governments in these States will also 
enable the three Governments to support applica- 
tions from them for membership of the United 
Nations. The three Governments agree to ex- 
amine, each separately in the near future, in the 
light of the conditions then prevailing, the _es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with Fin- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary to the ex- 
tent possible prior to the conclusion of peace 
treaties with those countries. 

The three Governments have no doubt that in 
view of the changed conditions resulting from the 
termination of the war in Europe, representatives 
of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom to re- 
port to the world upon developments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

As regards the admission of other States into the 
United Nations organization, Article 4 of- the 
Charter of the United Nations declared that: 

“1. Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving States who accept the 
obligations contained in the present Charter, and, 
in the judgment of the organization, are able 


-and willing to carry out these obligations: 


“2. The admission of any such State to mem- 
bership in the United Nations will be effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.’’ 

The three governments, so far as they are con- 
cerned, will support applications for membership 
from those States which have remained neutral 
during the war and which fulfill the qualifications 
set_out above. 

The three Governments feel bound, however, to 
make it clear that they for their part would not 
favor any application for membership put for- 
ward by the present Spanish Government, which. 
having been founded with the support of the 
Axis Powers, does not, in view of its origins, its 
nature, its record and its close association with 
the aggressor States, possess the qualifications 
necessary to justify such membership, 


XI—TERRITORIAL TRUSTEESHIPS 
The conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government concerning trusteeship terri- 


fy = 
eee > 


tories as defined in the decision of the Crixi y 


Conference- and in the Charter of the Un: 
Nations Organization. ? 
After an exchange of views on this question 
was decided that the disposition of any forms 
Italian territories was one to be decided in | 
nection with the preparation of a peace treaty 
Italy and that the question of Italian tergil 
would be considered by the September counei 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. i 


XII—REVISED ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSI 
PROCEDURE IN RUMANIA, BULGARIA, 
AND HUNGARY 

The three Governments took note that the Son 
representatives on the Allied Control Commissi} 
in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary have ¢a@ 
municated to their United Kingdom and Un 
States colleagues proposals for improving 
work of the control commission, now that h 
tilities in Europe have ceased. 

The three Governments agreed that the revis 
of the procedures of the Allied Control Comm 
sions in these countries would now be undertak 
taking into account the interests and respor 
bilities of the three Governments which toget. 
presented the terms of armistice to. the respect 
ite es and accepting as a basi§ the agreed pi 
posals. 


XITII—ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF GERM 
POPULATIONS ; 

The conference reached the following agreem 
on the removal of Germans from Poland, Czeci 
slovakia and Hungary: E 

The three Governments, having considered 1 
question in all its aspects, recognize that the trax 
fer to Germany of German populations, or eleme 
thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, will have to be undertaken. TH 
agree that any transfers that take place show 
be effected-in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germa 
into Germany would increase the burden alres 
resting on the occupying authorities, they ec 
sider that the Allied Control Council in Germ 
should. in the first instance examine the ‘probl 
with special regard to the question of the equita) 
distribution of these Germans among the seve# 
zones of occupation. They are accordingly i 
structing their respective representatives on t 
control council to report to their Government 
as soon as possible the extent to which such pel 
sons have already entered Germany from Po 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to submit 
estimate of the time and rate at which f 
transfers could be carried out, having regard | 
the present situation in Germany. 3 
_The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Pr 
visional Government and the control council 
Hungary are at the same time being informed | 
the above and are being requested meanwhile - 
suspend further expulsions pending the examin 
tion by the Governments concerned of the repd 
from their representatives on the control council. 


XIV—MILITARY TALKS . = | 
During the conference there were meetings bi 

tween the Chiefs of Staff of the three Goyer 

ments on military matters of common interest.t 
Approved: 4 
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Army and Navy Decorations in World War II | 


Source: Army and Navy Information Services 


Army Navy 


Army Navy 


Distinguished Service Cross.,... 
Distinguished Service Medal... . 
MBC BIOMOL INTEL v.. ye eles see 
ORME occ cinistt siche sy lew do 4 
Distinguished Flying Cross..... p 

Soldier's Medal............... 11,996 


The Army Awards are from Dec. 7, 1941 through 
May 31, 1946 and are subject to revision. The 


_ figures do not include the Purple Heart which was 


awarded to all who were wounded in action. 
The Navy Awards do not include Letters by the 
Secretary of the Navy, 4,268; Letters by the Presi- 


| the 


Bronze Star Medal 359,138) 23, 
Alf Mpdate 1. co soe ee 1,165,942) 70, 


PS ee | Bee 


TOtwIs a Ne eel aes . ++. [1,753,503]  132,5E 


dent, 9; Letters of Appreciation by the Secretary 
ane Navy, 16; Distinguished Unit Badge, 15, ar 

Life Saving Medal, 4. The Navy Awards are 

to Aug. 1, 1946 and are approximate. The figi 


| do not include Letters of Commendation for whid 


ribbons were awarded 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records in the office 
of the Adjutant General of the War Department in 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 
586 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). 


Totals, 359,528 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men), tise: 


other deaths, | 
| 59,297 


. 


2 
ty 

Confederate Army, estimated, no official re or 
in the office of the Adjutant General: of the 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 
954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wo 
21,57 see officers, 20,324 mengs died of dis 


1,294 officers, 58/003 me: 
(4,626 oflicers, 199,158 wees pares 


men) 
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Chronology, Dec. 1, 


ab tie - 1945—DECEMBER 
Dec. 1—British Security Service police, in a 
oundup in the Ruhr area, herded into the 
nternment. center in Iserlohn for interrogation 
cores of German industrialists. All were .promi- 
lent in the steel production of the nation and 
igured importantly in the operations of the Nazis 
efore and after the subjugation of the neigh- 
oring States.—The international tribunal trying 
serman war criminals in Nuremburg ruled that 
tudéiph Hess, self-confessed amnesia faker, was 
ié to stana trial—Gen. Anton Dostler, German 
orps commander, cunyictec of ordering the execu- 
ion without, trial of 15 American Office of Strategic 
services men, was put to death before a firing squad 
n Aversa, Italy. He was the first German general 
ficer put to death by the Western Allies as @ 
yar criminal.—Chinese Communists kidnaped four 
Yhinese Government officials in a raid on Haiyang. 
—The Soviet Government agreed to Jan. 3 as the 
late for the departure from Manchuria.—The 
Jnited Automobile Workers, CIO, accepted the 
roposal of the General Motors Corporation that 
he company reopen its parts and accessory divi- 
sions to meet the requirements of other car manu- 
facturers. Employes of General Motors have 
een on a strike for 11 days.—Chester Bowles, 
rice Administrator, blamed the clothing short- 
we on some manufacturers, accusing them of 
jelaying shipments of textiles and clothing until 
after the first of the year to gain a profit ‘‘wind- 
fall’? from the repeal of the wartime excess profits 
‘ax.—The Army-Navy football game in Philadel- 
was televised by the National Broadcasting 
sompany to two of its distant stations, WNBT in 
New York City and WRGB in Schenectady, New 
York, as well as to WPTZ in Philadelphia. 
Dec. 2—Faced with a membership rebellion 
against an agreement wi 
manufacture of parts at eight plants while the 


pos than 80 per cent of the 
ation’s bank deposits were nationalized by an 


government figures. : 
ince Morimasa Nashimoto, Kiichiro. Hiranuma, 


resi f the Priv. 
Boe ron Minister and Premier.—Chinese 


E. alists reached Tahushan, 65 miles south- 
a Peiping-Mukden ee 


1 to return parts and accessory 
to operation.—Russia 


insteod of March 2.— 
France 
to reduce their occupation forces in 
to aid the country’s economic recovery.— 
Nationalists reached Sinmin, 


Indonesians 
to evacuate 
the northern 
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part of the town.—The Arab League announced 
that its seven members States would begin a boy- 
cott of Jewish produced goods in Palestine Jan. 1. 
It charged Jewish produced goods were ‘based on 
Zionist funds, collected in foreign countries, to 
serve a political purpose.’’ 


adoption of 
the machinery of state——Leopold Figl, chairman - 
of the People’s party and a former inmate 
Nazi concentration 
new government.—An increase in 


promised to the German 


Mukden in their | 


‘i } 


Dec. 4—Philip Murray, president of the CIO and 


the United Steelworkers, assailed President Tru- 
man’s proposal 
strikes as 
legislative repression’? and as laying the ground- 
work of a program ‘‘to weaken and ultimately 
destroy labor union organizations.” 
the President of “cowardice,” and said the CIO 
would mobilize its membership and the American 
people to fight the plan.—The Senate, by a vote 
of 65 to seven, passed a bill giving the United 
States full, 
Nations in accordance with the 
at the San Francisco conference.—Secretary of 
State Byrnes announced that 
would give full support to 

establish ‘‘a strong, united.and democratic’ gov- 
ernment.—In Yenan, China, Liu Shao-chi, one 
of the leaders of the Chinese Communist party, 
denied his group sovght to establish a separate 
government in opposition to 
Kai-shek.—British government spokesmen reiter- 
ated in the House of Commons 


for new legislation to curtail 
“the first step of ever more savage 


He accused 


active participation in the United 
UN charter adopted 


the United States 
China to help her 


Generalissimo Chiang 


that India would 
“ultimate self-government” after the 


be granted 
a constitution and the setting up of: 


of a 
camp, was appointed Chan- 
cellur by the Austrian Political Council to form a 
food rations in 
the American zone of occupation in Germany Was 


Presidents by Lt. Gen. Lucius C. Clay, -American 
deputy military governor. ; 
Dec. 5—The Office of Stabilization agi 


January, 1941, and September, 1945, at 33 per cent. 
It ruled that manufacturers could base applica 


trator, 
former U. S. Ambassador to China, charged before 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that two 


career diplomats, George Atcheson Jr. and John 8S. 
Service, had sabotaged his 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the. Chinese 


for full employment were approved by Ira Mosher, ~ 
president of the 
facturers.—The 


doubt that the Germans could pay even a fraction 
of the occupation costs and predicted 
can taxpayers would have to foo 
$1,000,000,000.—The Bi i , 
pealed to the Soviet authorities for permission to | 
send troops to Azerbaijan } : 
uprising of insurgents seeking autonomy,—Prime 
Minister Attlee declared in London that ‘‘under- 
standing and common effort between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States were needed 
in peace to preserve the close bonds established 


during the war." 
Dec. 6—At the resumption of collective bargain- 
ing with’ the United Automobile Workers, CIO, 


General Motors renewed its offer of a 10 per cent 


ai 
grant a $3,750,000,000 joan. ‘The agreement 
also called for $650,000,000 in oredits toward final 


bulk 


by Congress and the British 
William 


were of ita eats 
e Senate 
uit ““g wildcat scheme.’’—Henry 


led the lan 
ay: Seater of the Longchamps restaurant 


Council of State Minister 
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chain, and four associates were indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury. in New York City on charges 
of having evaded $2,872,000 in income and excess 
profits between 1940 and 1945.—Paintings of an 
estimated value of $80,000,000, which the Nazis had 
looted from occupied territories and were recov- 
ered by the U. S. Army, were brought to this 
country on a troop transport for ‘‘safe-keeping’ 
until they are restored to their rightful owners.— 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, former Japanese com- 
mander in the Philippines, was convicted of respon- 
sibility for atrocities committed by his troops and 
sentenced to death by hanging by a five-man Amer- 
ican commission in Manila.—By order of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, Prince Fumimaro Konoye, former Prime 
Minister, was added to the list of Japanese war 
criminals.—Prime Minister Attlee’s government 
won a 381 to 197 vote of confidence in Commons, 
defeating a motion of censure by the Opposition 
which attacked the government’s Socialist pro- 
gram.—Maurice Chevalier, French actor, was ac- 
quitted in Paris of a charge of collaborating with 
the 'Nazis.+Revolutionary forces in Azerbaijan 
marched on Tabriz, the provincial.capital, killing 
27 loyal adherents of the Tehran government.— 
The Siamese Parliament voted to submit the 
Siamese-French border dispute to the United 
Nations. f 

Dec. 7—Gen. George C. Marshall testified before 
the Congressional committee investigating the 
Pearl Harbor disaster that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
during the 1944 Presidential campaign had acceded 
to his request to make no political use of his knowl- 
edge that the Allies had broken the Nazi and 
Japanese secret codes. The Chief of Staff ex- 
plained he had made the request because refer- 
ences to the codes were growing more pointed as 
the campaign progressed and he feared the enemy 
would take warning.—Secretary of State Byrnes 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, former Ambassador to 
China, had offered no specific evidence to support 
his charges that career diplomats had sabotaged 
“his policy in. support of Chiag Kai-shek’s govern- 
-ment.—Secretary Byrnes assured the Iranian gov- 
ernment of the continued adherence of the United 
States to the Tehran Declaration, which guar- 
anteed Iran’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
—On a plea by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, strikes permitted foremen, sub-fore- 
men and management personnel to pass picket 
lines at the strike-bound Yale & Towne. Co. plant 
at Stamford.—A $5 a week wage increase was 
granted to telephone operators in New York City 
and nearby upstate counties in settlement of a 
dispute which threatened to grow into a strike.— 
The nation observed the fourth anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor by oversubscribing the Victory Loan. 
The goal of $11,000,000,000 was topped by $1,470,- 
000,000.—The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
rounded up 1500 Axis spies during the war in 
North and South America, the agency reported.— 
At the Nuremberg war criminals trial, documents 
were introduced which showed that Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Nazi foreign minister had sought to 
get Japan to attack the United States in March, 
1941.—Conservative members of the House of 
Commons voiced strong opposition to the Anglo- 
American financial agreement and demanded re- 


jection of the terms, 


Dec. 8—The United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
rejected President Truman’s request that they end 
their strike against General Motors and at the 
same voted against accepting the corporation’s 
offer of a 10 per cent wage increase. Union leaders 
also renewed their attacks on the President’s pro- 
posed fact-finding legislation, contending it would 

' deprive the workers of their most effective weapon 
in dealing ‘‘with the anti-labor managerial groups 
of billion-dollar corporations.—Fleet Adm. Ernest 
J, King, retiring chief of naval operations, said 
in his final report on World War II that United 
States sea power had been the major factor in 
‘Japan's defeat. In the European war, he ex- 
plained, the Navy had played an essential role, but 
final victory over Hitler was the direct result of 
Allied air and land power.—Gen. Marshall testified 
at the Pearl Harbor inquiry that the Germans had 
tapped transatlantic telebhone conversations, even 
those between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. For that reason, he said, he 
did not use the telephone to transmit his final 
warning messages to the Hawaiian Command. The 
messages, sent over commercial wires, reached 
Hawaii hours after the Pearl Harbor attack.— 
Seventeen servicemen, most of them overseas vet- 
erans, two crew members and two civilians were 
killed in the crash of a C-47 transport plane at 
Billings, Mont.—The State Department disclosed 
that the USSR had reiected its note urging with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Iran by Jan. 1; 
1946. Foreign Minister Molotov’s reply said that 
the Soviet Union and Britain had agreed to 
withdraw their troops by March 2, 1946.—Rudolph 
Hess, former Nazi deputy fuehrer, testified at the 
Nuremberg war criminals’ trial that his plane 

- flight to Britain in May, 1941, had not been to seek 


British aid in a war against Russia, but to halt 4 


fighting between two “‘‘noble races’’—the Britu® 


and the Germans.—Followers of Col. Juan Pew 
fired into a mass meeting of the Democratic Una 
in Buenos Aires, killing four and wounding 40. . 
Dec. 9—Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commana 
of the 15th U. S. Army, was critically injured wh 
his automobile collided with an Army truck ne 
Mannheim, Germany. i 
States hospital in Heidelberg where a diagnad 
of his injuries showed he had suffered a fractu 
of the third cervical vertebra and was paralys 
below the third cervical. His wife was immediat# 
notified and flew from Washington to Heidelba 
in an Army Transport Command plane. Seve# 
neural surgery specialists, including Brig. HW 
Cairns of Oxford, England, were rushed to t 
General’s bedside.—Premier Alcide de Gasperil 
Italy formed a new coalition cabinet which took 
representatives of all the six parties in t 
Committee of National Liberation, including t 


: 


He was taken to a Uniti 


Christian Democrats, Liberals and Communists 


Gen. MacArthur issued orders smashing the # 
Japanese feudal system of land holdings, w 
was the backbone of the imperial military dic 
torship. He abolished absentee ownership, direct 
that government subsidies be granted to ena 
tenants to purchase landlords’ holdings and ¢ 
dered the stabilization of farm prices.—lG 
Wavell, Viceroy of India conferred with Mohanc¢ 
K. Gandhi, Congress party leader, in Calcut¥ 
The Viceroy, in a speech delivered after t 
meeting, said India would be granted compl 
political freedom if this-end could be attained! 
an.orderly way and without internal racial aa 
class strife. 

Dec. 10—The United Automobile Workers, Cll 
submitted to the Ford Motor Co. a proposal 
ban future wildcat strikes by giving the compas 
the right to dismiss instigators of unauthoriz 
walkouts and fine participants $3 a day for th 
first contract violation and $5 a day for a seco; 
violation. In return, the union asked that t 
company impose penalties on those of its represeé 
tatives who provoked work stoppages or otherw# 
violated the terms or spirit of the contractJi 
General Motors cancelled its contract with UAV 
CIO, contending that the corporation had be 
“singled out’’ for a ‘“‘labor blockade’ that 
been planned for many months. The union retor 
that the company’s action was another attempt | 
evade the wage issue.—John L. Lewis, president 4 
the United Mine Workers, charged President Tr 
man’s proposal to establish fact finding boards ; 
major labor disputes was “‘the first step towa 
the creation of a corporate or absolutist state 
regulate the liberties of all citizens.’’—Presided 
Truman appointed a six-man committee to rept 
sent the United States on the joint Anglo-America 
board to study the question of Jewish immigrati ] 
into Palestine. Judge Joseph C..Hutcheson of t. 
Fifth Circuit Court in Houston, Tex., was nams 
chairman of the American group.—Dean Aches¢ 
Under Secretary of State, denied before the Seng 
Foreign Relations Committee that he h: 

wrecked”’ American policy in Iran, as was charg: 
by Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, former Ambassadi 
to China. Acheson said Gen. Hurley had lack 
understanding of the workings of Lend-Lease: 
The Nobel Prize Committee of the Norwegisi 
Storting (Parliament) awarded the Nobel Pea 
Prize for 1945 to Cordell Hull, former U. S. Secr 
tary of State—British planes bombed and wipe 
out the village of Chibadak, Java, where a Briti 
convoy en route to Bandung was ambushed 
16 of its escorting troops were killed. The village: 
were haga ne pegets qropped from planes 4 

a efore the ea 
thelr homes. said attack to lea 
ec. = strike of 700,000 stee ke 
throughout the country was called for Jan. 
1946, by Philip Murray, president of the Un 
Steel Workers and also of the CIO, unless 
industry met demands for a $2 a day wage 
crease. Murray charged tht steel industry 1 
embarked on a ‘“‘union-busting’”’ campaign.—tIn 4 
statement outlining the goverhment’s policy towaa 
Germany, Secretary of State Byrnes said it ww 
the aim of the United States to permit the dl 
feated Reich to reconstruct her industries ap 
rehabilitate her economic structure to the extet 
where Germany’s standard of living would be | 
a par with that of her neighbors in 1948.—It wk 
disclosed at the Pearl Harbor disaster inquiry the 
the Navy on Dec. 4, 1941, had received from $i 
Federal Communications Commission an inted 
cepted and decoded Japanese message which saial 

War with the United States, war with Britail 
including the NEI (Netherlands East Indies), et 
cept peace with Russia.’’ The key code words wei 

Winds execute.’’—The Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee dropped its investigation of charep 
by Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, former Ambassad 
to China, that career diplomats had sabotaged ¢ 
government’s foreign policy.—Prince Morimasa Nh 
shimoto, a member of the Japanese Imperial far} 


far! 
ily, was arrested and locked up in Sugamo prise 


H 
" 
3 
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He held the rank of Field Marshal 
i the war and was charged with war crimes. 
—The Arab Council of Palestine announced it 
would refuse to cooperate with the Anglo-American 
board which wiil inquire into the. problem of 
Jewish immigration into the Holy Land —Col, 
Juan Peron came out openly as a candidate for the 
Presidency of Argentina. He denied his partisans 
were responsible for the attack on a rally of the 
Democratic Union on Dec. 8. 
Dec. 12—President Truman announced the ap- 
pointment of a three-man fact-finding board to 
inquire into the General Motors strike and to 
make recommendations for its settlement. He 
denied criticisms of his fact-finding plan by labor 
leaders who contended it was aimed at the destruc- 
tion of unions. Despite earlier opposition to the 
President's policy United Automobile Workers 
spokesmen said they would cooperate with the fact- 
finding board. The company remained silent .—The 
Ford Motor Co. warned the United Automobile 
Workers that it would refuse to discuss any in- 
crease in wages until full production was attained. 
—President Truman appointed Wilson Wyatt, for- 
mer Mayor of Louisville, as Housing Expediter and 
announced a2 broad program to provide homes for 
returning veterans and displaced war workers. The 
plan called for immediate release of suplus housing 
and materials held by the government, priorities 
for lower-priced dwellings and legislative ceilings 
on both new and old dwellings.—The Navy Depart- 
ment, expressing opposition to unification of the 
“armed services, announced a plan under which the 
‘Navy and War Departments would be continued 
'as separate entities, a new Department of Air 
eated and a National Security Council be set up 
coordinate military and foreign policies.— 
Secretary of State Byrnes left Washington by plane 
to attend a meeting of the Big Three foreign 
ministers in Moscow.—Three federal agencies in 
New York City began a drive to smash the black 
market in clothing. An extraordinary federal grand 
jury was impaneled to hear evidence against 
Yracketeers.—Forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s. Central Chinese government occupied 
Mukden and Changchun, Manchuria, Their entry 
into the cities was peaceful. 
Dec. 13—Commons, by a vote of 345 to 98, ap- 
proyed the terms of the Anglo-American loan 
agreement, under which Britain would be granted 
total credits of $4,400,000,000. Despite a plea by 
Winston Churchill that the Opposition abstain 
’ from voting, 50 Conservatives cast negative votes 
and 10 supported the loan.—The British and 
French governments signed an agreement in Lon- 
don, under which they pledged themselves to evac- 
nate their troops from Lebanon and Syria, 
French mandates since 1923.—Thirty-six Nazis who 
Shad been in charge of the Dachau concentration 
camp in Germany were convicted by a U. S. 
military court of having committed atrocities 
‘against inmates of the horror camp and sentenced 
to death by hanging.—Answering criticisms of 
-the destruction’ by his troops of five Japanese 
eyclotrons used for atomic research, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur said in Tokyo he had merely carried out 
orders issued from the office of Secretary of War 
Patterson.—Generalissimo Chiang. Kai-shek Te- 
‘turned to Peiping, China's old capital, on his first 
visit in 10 years——The Navy denied a statement 
made to the Pearl Harbor inquiry committee that 
‘on Dec. 4, 1941, three days before Japan’s sneak 
attack on Honolulu, it had received an intercepted 
Japanese message which, using the code words 
“winds execute,’ informed Japanese representa- 
‘tives overseas their country had decided to go to 
- war with the United States, Britain and_ the 
Netherlands.—A Japanese naval officer, flown 
‘across the Pacific to the United States, testified at 
the trial of Capt. Charles B. McVay before a Naval 
‘Court martial in Washington. McVay was charged 
* with neglect of duty and inefficiency in the sink- 
Heavy cruiser Indianapolis in July, 
880 seamen were lost. The wit- 
said he had commanded 
which, encountering the 
fired six torpedoes into 


_ ton. “prass hats” were seeking to 
preserve their jobs in advocating continuation of 
the draft in peace time. 

(the dras4 -William D. Mitchell, chief counsel to 
‘the Congressional committee investigating the 
| Pearl Harbor disaster, announced he ff 
“hed decided to resign because of 


witnesses, preventing 
rtinent evidence.’’— 
eneral M¢ Walter P. Reuther, 
é president of the : ; 
had threatened during a negotiation session 
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in Detroit to prolong the strike against the com- 


pany for six weeks. 
Trenton, 


In Detroit, Cleveland and 


N. J., the company obtained court or- © 


ders limiting picket lines at the struck plants. 


Both sides agree 


hearing 
board in 
sey Jr., 


to send representatives to a 
before President Truman’s fact-finding 
Washington.—Fleet Adm. William F. Hal- 
hero of Pacific naval battles, was cheered 


by millions in New York City as he received the 


city’s official welcome.—Josef Kramer, 
of Belsen,”’ 
and seven other Nazis were 


J “the beast. 
his women prison guards 
hanged in Hameln, 


three of 


Germany, after their conviction by a British mili- 
tary court of atrocities at the notorious Belsen’ and 
Oswiecim concentration camps.—Affidavits intro- 


duced at 


the Nuremberg war crimes trial rex! 


vealed that estimates compiled by Heigrich Himm- 


ler’s OW 


n SS officers put the numbér of Jewish 


victims of the Nazis at 6,000,000 dead. 4 
Dec. 15—The United Nations preparatory com- 


mission 
menent 


voted in London to establish the per= 
headauarters of the new world peace 


organization in/the United States. ‘Thirty of the 
UN members supported the* proposal while 214 


yoted for a European home. 


Canada, 


Stevenson, 


On a motion by 
the vote was made unanimous. Adlai 
chief United States delegate, promised 


full cooperation by the American government and 
people to make the UN a Prakeenege aks Fumi- 


maro Konoye, three times P. 


emier of Japan and 


one of Emperor Hirohito’s principal advisers dur- 


ing the 


Tokyo home a few hours before he was to 


war, committed suicide by poison in his 
sur- 


render to occupation authorities after Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had named him a war criminal.—Gen,— 


MacArthur ordered 


Japan’s 


propagation of 
istic ideologies’’ 


groups. 


( the abolition of Shinto as” 
national religion and also banned the 
“militaristic and ultra-national- 
by all religions, sects and other 
—The Moscow radio announced the estab- 


lishment of a revolutionary government inthe ; 


Iranian 


man called for a 


between 


Province of Azerbaijan.—President | = 


truce to end the civil war 


Nationalists and Communists in China, 


and also bade the opposing factions,to unite ina 
strong government under Generalissimo Chiang: 


Kai-shek. 
a few hours after Gen. 
Washington by plane for Chungking on a 
sion as temporary Ambassador to act as mediator, 


—Fleet 


The President’s statement was issued 
George C. Marshall left 


_ 


Adm. Chester W. Nimitz succeeded Fleet, 


Adm. Ernest J. King as Chief of Naval Operations © 


in a simple ceremony. in 


Thomas 
apealed 
port the 


Washington.—President 
of the United Automobile Workers CIO, ~ 
to the British Labor government to sup-— 
workers on strike against General Motors. — 


The Labor government, he said, held 434;000 shares 
of General Motors common stock and was in a 


position 
darity.”” 


government on the ground 


America 


to demonstrate international labor's “‘soli- 
The plea was rejected’ by the British 
the strike was an 
n domestic problem. “y 


Dec. 16—The Big Three Foreign Ministers’ tes 


ference 
Byrnes, 


and Foreign Commissar Molotov 
Union met behind closed 


opened in Moscow. Secretary of t 
Foreign Secretary Bevin of Great Britain 
of the Soviet 


doors and the subjects 


discussed were kept secret.—The Iranian govern- 
ment complained that Soviet Russia had aided in 


the establishment of an 
in Azerbaijan Province. 


autonomous government 
The central government’s 


troops in Tabriz the provincial capital, surrendered 


to the 


insurgents.—The Navy Department in 


Washington announced that the sinclair Oil Co. 
had granted an 18-cent an hour wage increase to) 


its 8400 


on as the Navy returned the oil properties 


owners 


the outbreak of a strike 
issued an apology to 


agreed, 
to the 
after having operated them following 
Sept. 19—Henry Ford 2nd 
the American people, ex- 


workers. The wage increase was 


plaining the Ford Motor Co.’s inability to get parts” 


made it impossible te fulfill 


its promise to produce — 


80,000 cars by Christmas.—Mayor La Guardia, 
Mayor-elect O'Dwyer and other officials and civic 


leaders sent a message 
paratory commission 


to the United Nations pre- 


jn London, urging that New . 


York City be chosen as the permanent home of the 


UN.—Seven persons 
when two Seaboard 
Silver Meteor and the Sun 


Kollock, 
Dec. 


from the Kremlin since 


he was 


cial communique said 


to leave 
manent 


the organization’s 
790,000 members of the 
from high party officials down to bl 


as war 


berg trials by Col. 


\ 


were Killed and 65 injured 
Air Line Railway trains, the 
Queen, collided near 
Ss. C. 

47-—Generalissimo Stalin, whose absence 
Oct. 9 gave rise to rumois 
seriously ill, returned to Moscow. An offi- 
he had spent a vacation near 
Sea.—Secrecy continued to 
Three Foreign Ministers’ con- 
Another lengthy session was 
pews was withheld.—The United 
preparatory commission in London voted 


home of the UN 


demanded at the Nurem- 


eriminals was 
Robert Storey of Dallas, 


>a! 


aa 
a: 


Doan Nah 
> 


—. 


ee ees 


eS 


‘tion Administration during 1946. A similar amount 


‘ finding board appointed by him to inquire into the 


a 
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Tex., a member of the American, prosecution staff. 
—General Motors-submitted to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, 11 proposals for a new 
contract. The company’s demands included con- 
tinuance of the open shop, elimination of the 
maintenance of. membership requirement, com- 
pany security by providing for penalties against 
the union or its members for violations of con- 
tract and_a guarantee against ‘‘vilification”’ of the 
company.—The Senate and, later, the House by 
overwhelming votes adopted a resolution urging 
the U. S. government to use its good offices toward 
establishing a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine 
and permitting the free entry of Jews there.—The 
U. S: Supreme Court granted a stay of execution 
te Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita pending a decision 
of his apes} from the death sentence imposed by 
an American military court in the Philippines for 
war crimés.—Buffalo and other upstate New York 
cities were buried under 50 inches of snow after a 
record-breaking four-day blizzard, ‘Transportation 
was paralyzed and an embargo placed on freight. 

Dee. 18—An offer by the Ford Motor Co, of a 
general 15 cents an hour wage increase for its 
workers was rejected by the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO. The company’s wage offer asked for 
guarantees, against wildcat strikes and for in- 
creased production.—President Truman signed a 
bill authorizing the appropriation of $1,350,000,- 
000 for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


was contributed to the agency during 1945.—The 
House of Lords voted 90 to 8 for adoption of the 
terms of the Anglo-American $4,400,000,000 loan 
agreement, but 100 Conservative members ab- 
stained from voting and 600 others were absent.— 
The House of Lords overwhelmingly . rejected an 
appeal by William Joyce (‘‘Lord Haw Haw’’), Nazi 
Tadio commentator, from the death sentence im- 
posed on him for treason.—The Japanese Diet, 
ending its last session under the old imperial sys- 
tem, approved drastic land reform and labor union 
bills, introduced-by direction of Gen. MacArthur. 
—Prime Minister Ebrahim Hakimi of Iran an- 
nounced he would take strong measures against 
the autonomous regime set up by insurgents in 
Azerbaijan Province, declaring he would never 
recognize it. 

. Dec. 19—In a special message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman outlined a program for unification of 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces into a single De- 
partment of National Defense, with each of the 
three service branches holding a coequal status. 
He proposed that each branch have its own com- 


* mander who would be responsible to a Chief of 


Staff selected on a rotating basis. With this pro- 
gram he linked his demand for universal military 
training which he called essential ‘‘for our future 
safety and for the peace and security of the world,”’ 
His proposals were given a mixed reception in 
Congress where opponents promised to wage a 
determined fight against them.—Congress gave its 
final approval to legislation authorizing United 
States participation in the United Nations and 
President Truman immediately appointed four 
delegates to the first General Assembly meeting. 
The delegates named were Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr,, former Secretary of State; Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Sen. Tom Connally (D-Tex.) and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R-Mich.). Secretary of 
State Byrnes was asked by the President to serve 
as senior U. S. representative-—The State De- 
partment appealed to Britain, the Netherlands and 
Indonesian leaders to seek a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict in the Netherlands East Indies on the 
basis of the United Nations Charter—Generalis- 
simo Stalin ‘received Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Foreign Secretary Bevin of Britain separately at 
the Kremlin in Moscow. He conferred with the 
Koreign Ministers at length.—Several of the 21 
Nazi war leaders on trial in Nuremberg requested 
that British high-ranking officials and other public 
figures be called as wicnesses in their defense. The 
list included Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the United States; Sir Alexander Cadogan, per- 
manent, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
his predecessor, Lord Vansittart, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, newspaper publisher. Their request was 
rejected by the court later—John Amery, son of a 
former Secretary of State for India, was hanged 
for treason in England. During,the war he served 
Hitler as a Nazi propagandist. 

Dec. 20—President Truman ruled that the fact- 


Gen Motors strike must have authority to 
examine the company’s books to ‘‘determine ability 
to pay.’’ The company previously had announced 
it would withdraw from participation in proceed- 
ings before the board if prices and profits were 
made issues.—The President signed the govern- 
ment reorganization bill, but said the compromise 
measure adopted by Congress, which exempted 
humerous agencies from its provisions, would fall 
far short of cutting government expenditures by 25 
per cent,»the original goal.—Imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions by the United States against Japan 
in July, 1941, made war between the two nations 


/ 


Philippines. 

Dec. 21—Gen. George S. Patton Jr., who com~ 
manded the American Third Army in its smashing 
drive from the Normandy beachhead into the hear 
of Germany, died in a military hospital in Heidel- 
berg, 12 days after he was seriously injured in ary 
automobile accident near Mannheim, Germany/) 
He died in his sleep with his wife at his bedside= 
He was buried in the American military cemetery 
in Hamm, Luxemburg, along the route of his 
victorious campaign.—Gen. George C. Marshall 
arrived in Nanking on his mission of pacification 
of China and was greeted at the airport by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. After conferring witht 
the Generalissimo, Gen. Marshall proceeded tc 
Chungking where he was welcomed by _bothi 
Premier T. V. Soong of the Nationalist govern- 
ment and Gen. Chu En-lai, chief of the Com- 
munist delegation seeking an accord with Chiangg 
Kai-shek.—The British, Military Government : 
Germany seized 225 coal mines in the British 
occupation zone and served notice on the owners$ 
that they would receive no compensation.—Thes 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Hassan Saka, declaredd 
before the National Assembly that Turkey woulda 
oppose, by force, if necessary, any attempt by the 
Soviet Union to change the Russo-Turkish frontier 
in the Black Sea area.—The fact-finding boards 
named by the President in the General Motors 
strike and the oil workers’ wage dispute referredid 
the cases to the parties involved for further 
collective bargaining negotiations—The Genera’ 
Electric Company, replying to a union demand for 
a $2-a-day wage increase, made a counter-proposal 
of a 10 per cent wage boost. The union rejectedi 
the offer.—The first session of the 79th Congress, 
which was opened by the late President Roosevell 
and continued under President Truman, ended. 
Priorities in building materials to permit construc~ 
tion of 400,000 homes for veterans in 1946 were 
ordered by the Civilian Production Administration,, 
—Ezra Pound, American-born poet who broadcast 
pro-Axis propaganda from Italy during the war,’ 
was committed to a mental institution in Wash-: 
ington after a board of psychiatrists adjudged hima 
insane, He was under indictment for treason andi 
was captured during the liberation of Italy. 

Dec, 22—President Truman issued a directive 
that the granting of visas to displaced persons andi 
refugees in Europe by American authorities be 
speeded up as much as possible within the provi-} 
sions of the immigration laws. Under the quota 
system, 3,900 persons a month would be allowed 
to enter the United States. The President di-- 
rected that orphaned children receive preference.— 
The State Department announced the United: 
States had formally recognized Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslay Republic despite disapproval of -the# 
one-party election held in Yugoslavia in Novem-. 


a 


chose the eastern part ofthe United States as the# 
site of the peace organization’s permanent home. 
Britain favored the New England area, whereass 
Soviet Russia preferred the New York area.— 
Shortages of parts from strike-bound producers; 


It was disclosed that contr Et 
energy. was one of the subjects discuapedt = ihe: 


ree Foreign Ministers’ conference in the Soviet 
ra aon George C. Marshall received three 
4 ese Communist leaders in Chungking and 
istened to their side of the civil war in China.— 
[Twelve U. S. officers and men were killed in 
4 fire which destroyed their barracks on Honshu 
island, Japan. 
Le 24—A basic agreement on the drafting of 
© peace treaties for Italy and the defeated Axis 
satelite countries was reached at the Big Three 
reign Ministers’ conference in Moscow. In the 
first official communique issued since the meeting 
Opened, it was announced that only countries 
which took an’ active part in the war against the 
a y countries would take part in the preparation 
the treaties. The United States would partici- 
aly in the drafting of the peace terms for Italy, 
umaniad, Bulgaria and Hungary, but not in pre- 
paring the treaty for Finland. After the terms 
ae drafted, they would be submitted to a con- 
pence of 21 United Nations for possible revision 
fore being submitted to a peace conference the 
latter part of 1946. Official circles in both Wash- 
aig and London hailed the news that the 
passe over the peace treaties had been broken.— 
In a Christmas eve message, Pope Pius XII ex- 
horted the nations of the world to put an end to 
totalitarianism and warned the victors of the 
last war to keep vengeance, hate, antagonism and 
dishonest competition out of their peace treaties 
with the vanquished —President Truman broadcast 
a holiday talk, in which he declared that the 
United States “must not fail or falter’ in_ its 
determination to maintain peace.—The President 
ened several thousand federal convicts who 
hhad served honorably in the armed forces. Among 
em were 2,000 prisoners paroled directly from 
deral penitentiaries for induction into the Army 
and ex-convicts who had served their terms but 
still had to report to probation boards.—About 
220,000 war veterans were stranded in East and 
West Coast ports, unable to get transportation to 
their homes in time for Christmas. On the East 
Coast 50,000 were stranded and on the West Coast 
170,000.— British paratroops engaged Indonesian 
rebels in five Batavia areas and captured large 
quantities of ammunition.—Seventeen persons lost 
their lives in a Christmas eve fire which swept 
the Niles Street Convalescent Home for the Aged 
in_ Hartford, Conn. 

Dec. 25—President Truman defied a driving sleet 
storm to fiy to his home in Independence, Mo., 
for his traditional Christmas dinner with his fam- 
ily. It took the ‘Sacred Cow,”’ his Army Trans- 


Gity Command plane, six hours to reach Kansas 


ity from where he proceeded in an automobilg. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, gave 
assurances to the Army Air Forces that they would 
retain their semi-autonomous status until Con- 
gress acted on President Truman’s plan for unifi- 
cation of the services.—The French Finance Min- 
istry announced the devaluation of the franc to 
719.107 francs-to the dollar, at which rate it would 
be pegged.—A crowd of 4,000 GIs demonstrated in 
Manila after the cancellation of a scheduled trans- 
port sailing for the United States. The soldiers 
carried banners reading, ‘“‘We want ships.’’ Col. J. 
CG. Campbell, commander of the 21st Replacement 
pot, ordered the men back to their barracks, 
ling them they were still in the Army and ‘‘not 
working for General Motors.”’ 
Dee. 26—The United States accepted a Se age 
by France to join with her and Britain in a 
discussion on future relations with Franco Spain. 
‘The British government also reacted favorably, 
sut opposed a break with Spain as urged by 
rance.—President Truman appointed F. H, La- 
Guardia, retiring Mayor of New York City, as his 
“personal representative, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador, at the inauguration of Gen. Enrico Gaspar 
Dutra as President of Brazil—Netherland colo- 
nial troops fired on an automobile of “Premier” 
an Sjahrir of the self-proclaimed Indonesian 
epublic as he was driving through Batavia: He 
escaped injury.—Allied headquarters in Tokyo or- 
dered the Japanese government to release 25,000 
‘metric tons of foodstuffs and 3,000,000 garments 
from Army and Navy stores for distribution among 
Needy civilians. ; 
21—The Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in Moscow ended with agreement on a 
Jarge number ofymajor issues. According to a 
i ued simultaneously in Washing- 
, London and Moscow, Secretary of State 
rnes, Foreign Secretary Bevin and Foreign Com- 
“missar Molotov agreed that (1) the United Na- 
tions Assembly at its next session should set. up @ 
atomic energy; (2) that 


¢ hina should share in the control of th f 
; (3) that the United States and] ussia 
ald withidraw all their troops from China after 
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United States had 


the island should be controlled by the Big Four 
powers for five years after establishment .of a 
stable native administration, and (5) that, the 
United States and Great Britain should récognize 
the governments of Rumania and Bulgaria as soon 
as they carried out democratic reforms. ecre- 
tary Byrnes praised the ‘‘friendly spirit’’ of the 
Moscow conference and said it had established 
closer relations among the powers, thereby in- 
creasing the possibility of complete agreement.— — 
At a ceremony in Washington, 28 nations, inelud- 
ing the United States, which previously 
ratified the Bretton Woods agreement, signed 
documents formally setting up the International 
Monetary Fund and the Bank for Reconstruction ~ 
and Development. The Fund, with initial total — 
subscriptions of $8,800,000,000, was established as) 
an international pool to stabilize world currencies, 
and the Bank, with a capital of $9,100,000,000, was 
entrusted with the task of giving financial aid for 
rebuilding war-ravaged countries.—Jewish _ter- 
rorists blew up a British police station in Jeru= | 
salem, killing three officers. The British authorities © 
blamed the Hagana, a Jewish underground organ— 
ization, for the outbreak of violence, and ar- 
rested 2,000 persons in Jerusalem in the reatest 
round-up of suspects in the Holy Land’s istory. 
Dec. 28—Officials of the General Motors Corp. 
walked out of a meeting of the fact-finding board 
appointed by President Truman to seek a basis for 
settlement of the strike of the company’s employ= 
ees. The corporation’s counsel told the boar 
General Motors would be unable to cooperate as 
long as “ability to pay is treated as a subject 
of investigation, fact-finding and recommenda- 
tions." The board proceeded with the hearing, 
taking testimony from officials of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO.—The National Labor 
Relations Board cancelled all scheduled strike votes _ 
after President Truman signed a deficiency ap= | 
propriation bill carrying a rider prohibiting the 
use of federal funds for taking. labor polls.—The 
President gave definite assurance to Sen. Vanden- 
berg (R-Mich.) that no American secret regarding 
the production of atomic energy would be dis- 
closed to any nation until an international system 
for its control had been establighed.—The British 
government pledged its continued support. to the . 
Netherlands in opposing Indonesian nationalist 
aspirations in the Netherlands East Indies until — 
peace and order were restored there.—Theodore 
Dreiser, noted American author, died at his home, 
in Hollywood, Calif. Die, 
Dec. 29—Secretary of State Byrnes returned to 
Washington by plane from the Moscow conference — 
of the Big Three Foreign Ministers and later 
joined, President Truman on the yacht Williams- 
burg on the Potomac, making a full report on his 
mission which he called a success. He said that 
the conference had been ‘most constructive’ and 
had resulted in an understanding which would 
make future decisions easier.—The State Depart- ~ 
ment announced that the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Assembly. meeting in Lon- 
don in January, 1946, had been instructed to press 
for an international study to promote freedom of 
the press.—President Truman’s fact-finding board — 
in the General Motors strike ended its prelimi- 
nary sessions after hearing arguments by UAW- | 
CIO officials in support of ape demand for a 30° 
per cent wage increase. e corporation issued — 
a statement explaining it had withdrawn from — 
the inquify because the ability to pay issue had 
been injected into it. The question, General Motors 
said, was whether American business was to 
based on free enterprise or whether it is “to 
become socialized, with all activities controlled 
and regimented?’’—United States Third Army 


| Headquarters in Nuremberg made public a series 


of documents found in a suitcase which were ac- 
cepted as, proof that Adolf Hitler and his bride of 
one day, Eva Braun had committed suicide just 
before the fall of Berlin. The documents, which 
were recovered by counter-intelligence officers, were 
dated April 29, 1945, the day on which Hitler and 
his former mistress were married. They died 
together in the ruins of the Reichschancellery the 
next day, according to witnesses. In a signed state- 
ment Hitler said that ‘‘myself and my wife choose 
death to escape the disgrace of being. forced _ to 
resign or surrender.’’—British authorities in Ba- 
tavia dissolved the civilian police and interned all 
Indonesian members of the force after disarming 
them.—iIn_ Palestine, British paratroops sur- 
rounded the town of Ramat Gan and took 800 
men into custody in # search for terrorists. 

Dec. 30—Secretary of State Byrnes, in a nation- 
wide broadcast, gave renewed assurance that the 
not revealed any atomic bomb 
secrets at the Moscow conference. He admitted » 
that the foreign ministers’ meeting had not been 
a complete success, but said the decisions reached 
“should bring hope to the war-weary people “of 
many lands.’ He conceded that there still was a 
wide difference of opinion between the Western 
powers and Soviet Russia on such questions as the 
political future of Bulgaria and Rumania and the 


ss 
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evacuation of Allied troops from Iran, but he 
praised the agreement for four-power control of 
Japan, declaring that ‘‘the authority of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur will not be obstructed” by the new 
setup.—In Tokyo, Gen. MacArthur said he had not 
been consulted on the plan for a four-power ad- 
ministration for Japan, but that he had informed 
Secretary Byrnes six weeks before the Moscow con- 
ference that the proposal was ‘‘in my opinion not 
acceptable.”—Disorders and violence broke out in 
Korea in protest against a plan adopted at the 
Moscow. meeting to place the island under an 
American-Soviet ‘‘trusteeship’’ for five years be- 
fore granting it self-government.—The United 
States delegates to the first meeing of the United 
Nations Assembly in London sailed from New York 
City. F 

Dec. 31—Emporor Hirohito in a New Year’s 
message to the Japanese people declared the 
conception ‘“‘that the Emperor is divine and the 
Japanese people are superior to the other races 
and fated to rule the world’’ was false and based 
merely ‘‘on legends and myths.’’ He exhorted the 
Japanese to work for peace and democratic ideals. 
—Allied headquarters in Tokyo suspended the 
teaching of history, geography and morals in 
Japanese schools and ordered the destruction 
of all textbooks. Until new books were printed 
from which militaristic doctrines were deleted, 
school children were ordered to listen to broadcasts 
covering the banned subjects.—The Chinese Cen- 
tral government notified the Communist leaders it 
was Teady to agree to a truce in the hostilities in 
Manchuria and proposed that Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, President Truman’s special envoy, should act 
as mediator.—Secretary Byrnes explained he had 
believed that Gen. MacArthur would regard as 


“workable’’* the four-power plan for control of 
Japan adopted at the Moscow conference. The 
lan, said Mr. Byrnes, had been modified after 
en. MacArthur had voiced objections.—President 
Truman appointed a fact-finding board to avert 
a threatened strike of 700,000 steel workers.—The 
President issued an executive order terminating 


the National War Labor Board and establishing 
in its place a tri-partite National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board.—The President also signed legislation 
authorizing expenditure of $160,000,000 for emer- 
geney housing for veterans, servicemen and their 
families ——Adm, Harold R. Stark, former Chief of 
Naval Operations, testified at the Pearl Harbor in- 
quiry that during the three months before the 
Japanese sneak attack 11 specific warnings of 
possible hostile action by the Japanese had been 
sent to the Pacific Naval Command. Adm. Stark 
cited a message sent to Rear Adm. Husband E. 
Kimmel on Nov. 27, 1941, 10 days before the Pearl 
Harbor attack, in which he said: “This dispatch 
is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations 
with Japan have ceased and an aggressive move by 
Japan is expected within the next few days. Exe- 
cute an appropriate defensive deployment, pre- 
paratory to carrying out the tasks assigned in 
WPL-46.’’—Winston Churchill, Britain’s war-time 
Prime Minister, received the Order of Merit from 
King George VI. The New Year's honors list con- 
tained 12,763 names, the largest number in British 
history.—British authorities in Jerusalem seized 
400 more persons for questioning in a series of 
raids.—A 20 per cent wage increase was awarded 
to 29,000 dock workers in the New York City area 
by Wiliam H, Davis, federal mediator. 


JANUARY, 1946 . 


Jan. 1—Great Britain and Siam signed in Singa- 
pore the first peace treaty of World War II. Under 
its terms Siam will make restitution, turn over 
her surplus rice and subject her rubber, tin and 
other raw materials to international agreements. 
The freedom, sovereignty and independence of 
the country were guaranteed and Great Britain 
and India pledged to sponsor her appliaation for 
memberships in the United Nations Organization. 
—A cache of arms, explosives and chemicals was 
uncovered by police in Tel Aviv, Palestine and 
another in Jerusalem.—The Tower of London was 
opened to the public for the time since the war 


“began.—At least 15 persons were killed and ap- 


proximately 100 injured when a freight train and a 
passenger train, carrying holiday crowds to London 
crashed near Lichfield, England.—The four days 
holiday toll in the United States reached 492 
deaths.—William O’Dwyer was inducted as Mayor 
of New York City as Fiorello LaGuardia, its execu- 
tive for 12 years, retired. Mr. O'Dwyer was the 
first Democratic Mayor in that span of years.— 
Eric Johnston, a member of President Truman’s 
labor-management advisory committee, announced 
@ 25 per cent profit sharing plan for employees of 


all his Washington State companies. Johnston is’ 


president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce.and also czar of the moving picture industry. 
—Automobile tires went off the ration list. 

Jam. 2—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in his first 
report on non-military activities in Japan, said 
democratization was moving slowly because leaders 
were fearful of their fate when the Americans were 


many from the East and express : 
that they were doing so with a ‘‘well organized 
positive plan to get out of Europe.’’ He expressect 
the belief that an unknown secret Jewish 
organization was behind the infiltration into Ger= 
many from the East and was not convinced by 


the United States by leaders of the Worlc 
Jewish Congress, the World Zionist Organization 
the American World Jewish Congress and_ the 
American Zionist Emergency Council. All spokes 
men called the report false——Commercial life im 
Damascus, Aleppo and Beirut, the three principaa 
Syrian and Lebanese cities, was brought to & 
standstill by_a general strike in protest against 
occupation of the Levant States by British anc 
French troops.—The deadline for original members 
to sign the Bretton Woods pact passed without 
Russia signing.—A mob of 2,000 surged through 
Florence, Italy, looting restaurants and forcing thei 
closing of shops and a shut down of street ca 
lines.—The Silver Meteor of the Seaboard Air 
lines, bound from New York to Miami, Fla., was 
eines near Blaney, S. C.; two passengers were" 
illed, 

Jan. 3—President Truman, in a nation-wide 
broadcast, called on the American people, as ‘‘the 
most powerful pressure group in the world,’’ 
use their inffuence on Congress to accelerate its 
‘‘distressingly slow’’ progress on reconversion legis= 
lation which he had recommended and had no# 
obtained. The President said that ‘‘time is running 
out’? and added “I seek no conflict with Con 
gress.’’ Mr. Truman blamed some committeemenm 
and a “‘handful’’ of members of Congress for the 
delays. He was also critical of labor and industry, 
whose leaders with Congress immediately after 
V-J Day gave their “promises of cooperation ang 
teamwork during this reconversion period.’’ He 
commented: ‘I regret to say those promises have: 
not all been, kept.’’—Riot squads broke up a picket 
line of 1,000 thrown about a General Motors 
plant in Detroit to prevent white collar workers: 
from entering an office building.—More than 17,= 


paralyzed Stamford; Conn., in a three-hour gen- 
eral strike demonstration in support of 3.000 
workers at the Yale and Towne plant in a protests 
against the use of State troopers to smash picket 
lines.—Gen. MacArthur ordered the Japanese Goy= 
ernment to remove from public office. all exponents 
of ‘‘military nationalism’’ and to bar their candi4+ 
dacies in coming elections.—William Joyce (Lordi 
Haw Haw) was hanged in London as a traitor. His 
broadcasts during the war over the German radiow 
made him one of the most hated of men.—Williamr 
T. Dewart, Jr., publisher and secretary of The New 
York Sun, was killed in a crash of a private 
plane he was piloting near Reno, Nev.—Gov./ 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York commuted thes 
sentence of Charles (Lucky) Luciano completing 
the tenth year of his 30-to-50-year sentence for 
compulsory prostitution to permit his deportations 
to Italy—The British liner Queen Mary completedid 
her ninth and last crossing of the Atlantic as ani 


down the return of troops to this countr: —The 
dismissal of Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan 
head of the UNRRA in Germany, was announced 
at the organization headquarters in Washington. || 
In Germany Sir Frederick said that he had nottt 
resigned.—Gen. Morgan had charged a secret, 
organization was directing systematic exodus oft 

36 


Jews from ,Europe.—Gen. MacA invi 
ee a cArthur invited 


tion the Big Three plan for the ‘control of m f 

energy as adopted in Moscow and ‘gonounestas ' 

would participate in the projected Far mae | 
mal 


“= 


ced the Victory Loan raised $21,144,000,000 

© 192 per cent of the goal. It wa’ eighth : 
nal an of the ae s the eighth and 
e United States and Siam resumed 
iplomatic relations —Twenty-one members of the 
fouse. of Representatives declined to accept the 
2,500 voted each Representative for expenses 
Beene 1945. They were: Republicans, Barret, Wyo.; 
ampbell, Pa.; Buffett, Nob.; Hoffman, Mich.; 
udd, Minn.; Knutson, Minn.; Kunkel, Pa.; 
furray, Wis.; Rees, Kas.; F. C. Smith, O.; Stefan, 
feb.; Stockman, Ore.; Jessie Sumner, Ill. Demo- 
rats, P. Brown, Ga.; Cooper, Tenn.; Ervin (de- 
eased), N. C.: Monroney, Okla.; T. Murray, 
enn.: Weiss, Pa.; Sumners, Tex. Progressive, 
full, Wis.—Gen. Joceph T. McNarney, Commander 
f the United States Forces in the European Thea- 
er, declared no more than 300,000 American 
—T would be required to occupy Germany by 
y 1, 1946.—France asked Great Britain to re- 
uce her garrison in Nebanon with the ultimate 
urpose of withdrawing the entire force.—Presi- 
ent Truman nominated William H. Hastie, Negro, 
6 be Governor of the Virgin Islands.—Battered 
md damaged by storms, the carrier Wasp arrived 
mn New York after a nine-day voyage from South- 
mpton, England with 5,658 GiIs.—A tornado 
oared through east Texas taking a toll of 24 
ives.—The Department of Labor reported prices 
vad resumed their upward trend at the end of the 
ag that the loss of wage earners was $4.43 
Jan. 6—The United States formally surrendered 
Il operations in the southeast Asia command 
vyhich maintained communications between China 
India to the British.—Stockholm reported 
and was fortifying its west coast at the behest 
the U.S.S.R., an indication observers said, 
hat Moscow had sets its limits for westward 
ansion in Scandinavia at the Baltic and the 
nnish-Swedish frontier—Lieut. Gen. Ww. -D 
styer Commander of American Forces in the West- 
te Pacific, assured American soldiers that they 
uid be sent home as soon as the War Depart- 
ant ruled them eligible——The Polish Government 
tionalized all basic industries, giving the Gov- 
ament control over every industry employing 
nore than 50 persons a shift.—A.collection of 


eturned to Austria from Nuremberg, Germany. 
® jewels had been stolen by the Nazis shortly 


servicemen suits and other raiment. 
Jan. 7—An estimated 20,000 American soldiers 
n Manila, booed down a speech broadcast to them 


ed in London that Russia had produced an 
atomic bomb that has “rendered the Anglo- 
merican one almost obsolete.”’-—The severed head 
A parts of ‘the body of six-year-old Suzanne 
Degnan, who was kidnaped, were found in sep- 


e were notified.—The Austrian Government, 
aaded by Dr. Karl Renner, has been recognized 
7 the United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
ance. 
_ Jan. 8—Western Union workers to the number of 
7,000 went on strike in New York City, Long Island 
nd northern New-Jersey and the city and metro- 
politan area were virtually cut off from communi- 
ation with the outside world.—President Truman 
‘d an increase would be permitted in steel price 
vided the industry settled its wage dispute with 
the union. No figure was given but one estimate 
was $4 a ton.—President Truman informed the 
ation that the armed forces had been cut in 
mber ‘‘as. fast as possible’ and_ that the ‘‘criti- 
need for troops overseas had begun to slow 
down the Army’s rate of demobilization.’ Amer- 
ican ‘battle Des the fight of Okinawa was 
342 for the Army, 16,313 for 
le Marines and 9,721 for the Navy. Non-battle 
sses were 21,592 for the Army and 10,881 for the 
arines. Enemy losses were estimated at 120,000. 
jeut. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, UNRRA op- 
tions chief in Germany, refused a request for 
“resignation from. the London office of the 


000,000 visitors. : 

“ 9—Telephone workers in 44 States went on 
ike, directed against the Western Electric Com- 
ay and involving 7,704 workers. The strikers 
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ry ee 
ion.—Secretary of the Treasury Vinson are members of the Association of Communications 


_ 535 


and Equipment Workers, an independent union. 
Increased disruption of service was noted on the 
second day of the strike of Western Union op- 
erators.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of 


Staff, ordered all 


overseas commanders to return 


to this country without delay and regardless of 
points any troops for whom there was no military 
need. Armed guards held back at the point of the 
bayonét 4,000 American soldiers who marched on 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney’s headquarters in Frank- 


fort, Germany, in 


a “we-want-to-go-home’’ dem- 


onstration. The White House made known that 


no disciplinary a 


ction would be taken against 


troops staging demands for return home. They 
were described as “homesick.’’—Leaders of the 
51 nations represented in the United Nations, 


assembled in Lon 
were dinner guests 


don for their opening session, 
of King George. He urged them | 


to submerge selfish national interests to the service 
of mankind.—The Chinese Government and the 


Yenan Communist regime ordere 


d their forces to 


cease hostilities and to halt all troop movements. 
—The Belgian Parliament was dissolved at request 


of Premier Acker 


and a general election ordered 


for Feb. 17.—The United States Navy disclosed 
it had a jet fighter designed for carrier intercep- 


tion, capable of a 
a range of 1,000 


speed of 500 miles an hour and 
miles.—Floods receded in Ten-. 


nessee, Arkansas and Kentucky, after five days of 


government. Secret police activities was barred. 
The truce order was worked out, with the assistance 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, United States. Am-» 
bassador to China.—A_ special Senate Military 
Affairs subcommittee was created to investigate | 


the question of de 
home’”’ demonstra 


mobilization as ‘““we-want-to-g0-" 
tions continued in Manila and | 


in Frankfort, Germany.—The Truman fact-finding 


board in the General Motors strike recommen 
a general wage increase of 1914 cents an 


about 17.5 per cent as compared with the ari 


demand for 30 pe 


r cent, on an average of $1.11 


an hour. The proposed increase would bring the 
figure to $1.314 an hour, in contrast to the union 
demand for $1.45. President Truman asked the - 
corporation and the union to accept the recom~ 
mendation and end the strike.—In Washington, 
3,000 telephone operators walked off their jobs 
interrupting communication service with the White | 
House.—Five world records were established at 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


by an Arm-Sikorsky R-5 heli-— 


copter. The new records were for speed and 


altitude, without and with payload. 
Jan. 11—General Motors rejected as ‘‘unsound” 


and without rese 
President Truman 


rvation the terms proposed by. 
's fact-finding board for a settle- 


ment of the 52-day old strike by the UAW.—Picket 
lines were thrown around key exchanges and 
crippled a major part of the nation’s long distance 
telephone service and virtually isolated New York. 
—Prof. Albert Einstein told the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine in Washington 
that Great Britain was unfit to administer Pales- 
tine and that a trusteeship should be established. 
—A $25,000,000 loan was made to Greece by the 
Export-Import Bank with the stipulation by the. 
United States that Greece control inflation_and 
maintain order.—Elie Lescot, president of Haiti, 


was forced to resi 
stituent Assembly 


try a republic_—The charr 


tary Government. 
of their lodgings 1 
and it was believ 


a” 


gn by an army coup.—The Con- 
of Albania proclaimed the coun- 

oc panes of three Mili- 
officials were found in the ruins 
n Passau in eastern Bavaria and 
ed they were killed by German 


$140,000 payroll.—The military junta that deposed 
Elie Lescot, president of Haiti, named a six-man 
military cabinet to rule the country. Twenty-five 


persons were repo. 


rted killed in the disorders con= 


: 
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nected with the ayny coup.—The 82nd Airborne 
Division marked up Fifth avenue in New York 
City in the first military spectacle of its kind since 
1919. Approximately 13,000 soldiers were in the 
march and the parade was viewed by 4,000,000 
persons, according to a police estimate.—A com- 
mittee of Argentine manufacturers ordered a shut 
down of all commerce and industry for three days 
beginning at midnight in protest against a decree 
calling for bonuses and wage increases to the na- 
tion’s workers, ; 

Jan. 13—The National Federation of Telephone 
Workers postponed for 30 days a nationwide strike 
just ordered and requested striking Western Elec- 
tric installation workers to remove their picket 
lines from telephone exchanges.—The United Auto- 
mobile Workers voted to accept the report of 
President Truman’s fact-finding board, including 
the 1912 cents an hour wage increase. The union 
insisted Truman induce the company, which re- 
jected the report, to accept it by Jan. 21. Other- 
wise the strikers will return to their original de- 
mand for a 30.per cent wage increase.—In Paris 
500 American soldiers met and demanded the re- 
moval of Secretary of War Robert Patterson and 
the end of certain rights granted to officers— 
A copy of a letter written to the late Field Marshal 
Paul. von Hindenburg by a Storm Trooper fleeing 
the Hitler blood purge laid the firing of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, February, 1933, to Capt. Ernest 
Roehm, head of the Storm Troopers. The letter 
was dated July 18, 1934.—Thé suicide of Dr. Leon- 
ardo Conti, who decreed the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of persons as Nazi medical dictator, 
in October, 1945, was disclosed. He hanged him- 
self in the Nuremberg jail——China’s internal war 
came to an official end but Communists and Na- 
tionalists accused each other of-failing to obey 
the ‘‘cease-fire’’ order.—Pfc. Joseph E. Hicswa, 
Wallingten, N. J., was sentenced after a court 
martial in Tokyo to death for killing two Japanese 
civilians. - 

Jan. 14—The second session of the 79th Congress 
Opened in Washington with an immediate attack 
on industrial unrest. and a demand for strike- 
curbing legislation. President Truman asked Con- 
gress to rescind $6,000,000,000 in war contracts.— 
Telephone service returned to normal with the 


-exeeption of two points as pickets were withdrawn 


under the 30-day truce.—Winston Churchill, war 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, arrived in New 
York City for a nine-weeks’ vacation in the United 
States.—He went to Miami Beach, Fla., two days 
later.—Alfred E. Smith, former governor of New 
York State and Democratic nominee for the preSi- 
dency in 1928, left a net estate of $540,170, a tax 
appraisal showed.—A Pan American Constellation 
clipper flew from New York City to Bermuda in 
two hours 22 minutes and made the return trip!in 
three hours 27 minutes.—Business life in Argen- 
tina. was paralyzed by a nationwide lockout or- 
dered by industry in protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s social and economic policies—By an 
order signed in Federal Court in Chicago patents 
controlling Vitamin D, socalled ‘‘Sunshine Vita- 
min’’ became public property. A consent judgment 
was signed terminating a civil anti-trust suit 
against the University of Wisconsin Alumni Asso- 
ciation and 17 other defendants. 

Jan. 15—Gen. Eisenhower informed a meeting of 
members of Congress that every soldier eligible for 
discharge would be back in civilian life or home- 
ward bound by July 1. This includes men with two 
years service. He said any further attempt to 
speed demobilization would cause the United States 
to “run out of army.’’—Rear Adm. Husband E. 
Kimmel informed the Congressional Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee that the Navy had with- 
held from him, in what amounted to ‘‘affirmative 
misrepresentation,’’ intercepted information fore- 
shadowing the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
and thus denied to him an opportunity to ambush 
the enemy task force.—Manufacture of 80 per cent 
of the nation’s electrical equipment stopped when 
200,000 employes quit their jobs in 16 States at the 
Western Electric, General Electric and. the Gen- 
eral Motors electrical divisions in the biggest strike 
since V-J Diay.—President Truman said the United 
States would insist on full trusteeship of islands 
captured from Japan and_ considered vital to 
American security and would agree to United Na- 
tions control of other Pacific Islands.—Stores 
were stoned and burned in the general lockout in 
Argentina as the business paralysis continued.— 
Grand Admiral Carl Doenitz admitted that the 
Cunard liner Athenia, the first maritime casualty 
of World War II, was sunk by a German torpedo. 
The evidence was presented to the International 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg. At the time of 
the ‘sinking the Germans tried to convince the 
world that Prime Minister Churchill had planted a 
bomb in the Athenia to destroy her in the hope of 
bringing the United States into the war.—The 
United States Bureau of the Census said the 
population of the country, July 1, 1945, had 
reached 139,621,431, a gain of 8,000,000 in five 
years, 
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Jan. 16—Meat processing was cut by 75 per ee} 
by a strite of 250,000 packinghouse workers. T: 
strike halted all slaughtering and affiliated open 
tions in plants throughout the country of the EJ 
Four (Swift, Armour, Wilson and Cudahy). Tq 
CIO union demanded an increase in pay of 1 
cents an hour and a promise to negotiate ti 
balance of its original demand for,an increase 
25 cents.—President Truman demanded that t 
United States Steel Corporation and the unil 
settle its wage dispute. If not he said he wou 
make a proposal to Benjamin F. Fairless, pres 
dent of the Steel Corporation, and Philip Murr 
president of the United Steel Workers of Ameria 
The Corporation has offered 15 cents an hour i 
crease; the union demands 1914 cents.—The OB 
granted price increases of an average of 1.8 — 
cent above 1942 figures on Plymouth, Dodge, 
Soto and Chrysler automobiles. Additions 
were allowed for engineering changes.—Rear Ad 
Husband E. Kimmel told-the Congressional Pee} 
Harbor Investigating Committee, that he did ™ 
believe the Japanese would ‘‘chance the ere 
hazard’’ involved in a carrier attack on Hawaii a 
that had he received the intelligence available 
Washington ‘‘there never would have been t%@ 
kind of Parl Harbor there was.’’—Gen. Joseph 
McNarney, commander of the United States Fo: 
in the European theater, barred further pro 
rallies by the GIs over the lags in redeploymenr 
—King Farouk of Egypt and King Ibn Saud 
Saudi Arabia jointly reaffirmed their belief thi 
Palestine should remain an Arab country.—T? 
three-day nationwide lockout in Argentina again 
the government economic policy ended as indust 
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announced it would test the legality of the decry 


in the courts. 

Jan. 17—President Truman sought to avert: 
strike of 750,000 steel workers Jan. 21 by a pry 
posal ‘‘in public interest’’ to the corporation a 
the union. A reliable source said it was 4 
increase of 18.5 cents an hour in pay.—Secretas 
of Labor Schwellenbach appointed a fact-find 
board to meet with company and union represen 
atives in an effort to end the strike of packin: 
house workers.—Gen. Eisenhower barred furth 
GI demonstrations abroad over demobilization. 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin informed 
United Nations that negotiations had been start¢ 
toward turning over to a UN tnusteeship thry 
African mandated territories, the Cameroons, Taz 
ganyika and Togoland, N. J. O. Makin of Aus 
tralia was elected first president of the Securi: 
Council at its initial meeting.—The French pros 
cutor, jn opening the case for the occupied co 
tries, demanded death for the German war leade 
on trial in Nuremberg who were responsible fi 
their peoples’ sufferings.—The Board of Governod 
of the Federal Reserve System. raised margin rf 
quirements for the buying of securities to 1 
per cent for the first time in an effort, to ha 
‘booming speculation in the market. | 

Jan. 18—The steel industry rejected the pra 
posal of President Truman for an 18.5 cents & 
hour increase in wages which had been accept 
by the union. The President renewed his ple 
to the executive of the United States Steel Cos 
poration to accept the plan.—Andrei A. Gromyk 
acting head of the Russian delegation at the Unite 
Nations meeting in London, warned that alleg 
tions that the Charter already was obsolete aml 
needed revision were ‘‘dangerous’’ and could les 
to “‘serious consequences.’’ He made an appee 
to the General Assembly for support of the Bé 
Five veto power.—Gen. Hisenhower declared 
a radio address that every eligible soldier wous 
be discharged by June 30 and that if sufficier 


branches of the Government would have to curté 
occupation and other functions.—Gen. MacArthiti 
announced the establishment of an internation®l 
military tribunal for the Far East to try top wal 
crimes suspects.—Herbert H. Lehman, Directo} 
General of the United Nations Relief and: Rehabill) 
tation Administration, announced Lieut. Gen. § 
Frederick Morgan had appealed his dismissal. 1 
UNRRA chief in Germany and had been reiti 
stated pending action on the appeal.—The Corti 
gressional Pearl Harbor Investigating Committe 
rejected a Republican proposal to call Wins! ci 
S. Churchill, Britain’s war time Prime Ministé 
as a witness.—A Miami-to-Boston transport ¢ 
the Eastern Air Lines crashed near Cheshir: 
Conn.; 17 persons lost their lives.—James 
Curley, Mayor of Boston, and Representative i 
Congress; Donald Wakefield Smith, former membd 
of the National Labor Relations Board and Jame 
G. Fuller were convicted in Boston of using tH 
mails to defraud.—William H. Johnson, Chicag 
school superintendent, was expelled from the Na 
tional Education Association after being foul 
‘guilty of flagrant violations’ of its code © 
$ ie 


ethics. 

Jan. 19—The steel industry prepared to 
down its plants at midnight as company offi 
and the union gave up hope of averting a stril 
Some plants were already closed.Henry — 
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contracted with the United Steel Workers 
y employees in his Fontana, Calif. plant an 
erease of 18.5 cents an hour, the increase pro- 
sed by President Truman. The plant employs 
stween 3.000 and 4,000—At least three persons 
ere killed in rioting in Jerusalem. There were 
in battles between Palestine terrorists, British 
oops and Jerusalem police. Attacks also were 
sported in Tel Aviv.—Iran formally asked the 
nited Nations Security Council to investigate her 
ispute with Russia, charging interference in her 
ternal affairs. At the same time Syria and 
ebanon demanded ‘‘an early and complete with= 
ra * of British and French troops from the 
evant States but did not ask UNO action.—A 
apal encyclical charged Russian interference 
ith activities of the Roman Catholic Church in 
uthenia. It was said that Patriarch Alexius was 
ying to win Roman Catholics over to the Russian 
rthodox Church.—Koreans were warned by Maj. 
ren. Archer I. Lerch, military governor of Korea, 
2at continued rioting would bring “a trusteeship. 
he warning was delivered after a night of rioting 
nd fighting in which two persons were killed and 
syen injured.—French headduarters in Vienna 
sported that two Hapsburg Archdukes, Karl Lud- 
ig and Rudolph, had been expelled from Austria 
fter appearing in Innsbrueck in ‘‘Allied uniform.” 
Jan. 20—The strike of 750,000 United States 
teel Workers began, the greatest strike in history 
nder the jurisdiction of one, American union. 
‘he strike closed mills in 407 towns in 29 states, 
labama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connec- 
icut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
ucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
a, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
h Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
de Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Vashington, West Virginia and Wisconsin.—The 
pproximate number of workers off their jobs 
the nation’s miajor industries before the steel 
@ deadline were: meat industry, 263,000; 
lectrical, 20,000: automotive, 205,000; steel, 75,000; 
Ansportation, 50,000; communications, 7,000; mis- 
Janeous, 80,000, a total of 900,000. In addition 
,000 farm equipment workers were scheduled to 
rike with 5,000 metal workers in Utah.—Navy 
onnel on active duty were forbidden to picket 
1) strikes. Anyone wearing ‘‘distinctive parts’’ of 
hiforms will be picked up for being out of uni- 
or wearing the uniform illegally.—Charles de 
interim president of France, forwarded 
National Assembly. Com- 

en action deprived them of 

—Red Army troops seized 
, owned by the 


years were held and it was 
t of the voters turned out to 
in Hesse.—The Belgian Gov- 
a proposal from. King Leopold 
That he be permitted to return to the country 
fier elections to present his case to the people.— 
. McArthur seized 394 aircraft plants in Japan 
probably shipment for repara- 
derwriters revealed that 45 
hips, 247,811 tons, had been sunk or disabled 
y hitting mines in European and Far Eastern 
gaters since the war ended.—A four-engined Con- 
tellation of the Pan American World Airways 
lew from New York to Lisbon, Portugal, 3,425 
es, in nine hours 58 minutes. 

Jan. 2i—President Truman laid before Congress 
joint state-of-the-Union and budget message, 
first of its kind ever received by that body. 
message consisted of 25,000 words and the 
recommendations in it were: Domestic, 
ain urged statu- 
most 
in- 


io preserve them for 
jons.—Liverpool’ Un 
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Price control needed on sales of old and new 
houses. Full employment, ‘‘All the policies of the 
Federal Government must be geared to the ob- 
jective of . sustained full production and full em-~ 
ployment. Agriculture, food prices must be held 
to present levels, subsidies continued; Government 
will make good on price-support commitments; 
farmers can be confident of another good year or 
two. Social Security, Congress should extend bene- 
fits to those not covered; provide prepaid medical 
care, with sickness and disability benefits. World 
Affairs, World Peace, we want to ‘‘build and pre- 
serve a just peace.” This can be done on a basis 
of justice for all nations. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, ‘‘Our ultimate security ,. . . requires that we 
begin now to develop UNO as the representative 
of the world as one society . . . A great voice to 
speak constantly and responsibility in terms of 
world collaboration and world well-being.’’ Atomic 
energy, favors effective safeguards through United 
Nations that will permit fullest international con- 
trol. International finance, lend-lease settlements 
that will not encumber world trade; continued 
foreign loans to stimulate United States trade. 
United States in next 18 months will put $53,000,-— 
000,000 in Export-Import Bank loans, Britsh loan, 
and participation in world bank and stabilization 
fund. The Soviet Union formally charged at the 
United Nations Security Council that Great Britain 
was interfering in Greece and the Netherlands 
Indies and demanded an inquiry. The action fol- 


| lowed Iran’s demands for an inquiry into Soviet 


action in Azerbaijan.—Premier Abrahim Hakimi 
of Iran resigned.—In Greece insurgents, identified 
as royalists, executed 14 hostages in southern Pel- 
oponnesus.—The Political and Security Committee _ 
of the United Nations voted unanimously to create 
the atomic bomb control commission recommended | 
by the Moscow conference.—Approximately 30,000 
members of the CIO Farm Equipment Workers and 
Metal Workers Union in Middle western plants 
went on strike. 

Jan. 22—Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steel Workers of America, appealed to Secretary 
of the Treasury Vinson to end the provisions of 
new tax law enabling the steel industry to regain © 
$149,000,000 even if it did not operate a day. The \ 
United Automobile Workers asked for similar_ac- 
tion against General Motors.—Government Pro- 
curement Agencies recommended a 15 per cent 
pay rise for 650,000 shipyard workers to break the 
wage deadlock discussions.—The Government will 
not remove subsidies on many foods as scheduled 
because prices on non-subsidized items have not 
declined as anticipated—The New York Cotton 
Exchange increased the margins on_ trading from 
$5 to $10 a bale.—Premier Sutan Sjahrir of the 
unrecognized Indonesian republic and Peter 
Kiersyens, an official of the Netherlands East 
Indies Government, said they were opposed to the 
withdrawal of British forces at this time.—It was 
announced in London that Great Britain would 
welcome an airing of her actions in Greece and 
Indonesia although there was some resentinent 
over the action of the U. S. S. R. in raising the ~ 
subject.—Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short, testifying 
before the Pearl Harbor Investigating committee, 
accused the War Department of having made him 
the scapegoat for the disaster and said that Gen, 
George C. Marshall, former Chief of, Staff, had 
not kept him properly informed.—Great Britain, 
the U. S. R. R. and the United States agreed to 
divide equally among themselves the remaining 
operable units of the German fleet.—President 
Truman established by directive a Central Intelli- 
gence Authority, composed of the Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy to coordinate and function 
as a learing house for all Federal foreign in- — 
telligence activities. Rear Admiral Sidney Ww. 
Sauers heads the agency.—Gen, Eisenhower said | 
that 500,000 of the 700,000 enlisted fathers would 
be out of the Army on points by July 1, bub in-_ 
sisted before a House Committee as he did to a 
delegation of wives that to do more would break 
up the Army. " 

Jan. 23—Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
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|} men ordered a strike vote, 


United States Steel “Corporation, \proposed over 
the radio a plan for the settlement of the major - 
strikes in the country by suggesting that President 
Truman call the executives of the principal in- 
dustries involved in the labor strife of a conference 
in Washington at which they would set forth their 
ideas of the kind of wage increases the national 
economy could bear without causing inflation.— 
The White House announced the Government 
would seize strike-bound meat packing plants 
Jan. 26. The Department of Agriculture will run 
the plants with aid of the War Department, if 
hecessary.—Yhe Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

carrying with it the 
nationwide paralysis of railroad trans- 


Seer a The issue is an increase of 25 per cent 
( nm. The issu 
fewe rules.—District 50 


n wages and changes in working ‘ 
the reatch-all”” division of John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers, was chosen as bargaining agent 
of the Long Island Railroad trainmen in prefer- 
ence to the Brotherhood to which they belonged.— 
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GA threatened strike of 1,500, members of the 


Brotherhood of Railway Traifmen which would 
have tied up shipments of livestock and freight 
*through Chicago was called off half an hour be- 
fore the time set for the walkout.—Felix Gouin, 
Socialist, was chosen President of the Provisional 
Government of Frdnce.—A spokesman for Gen. 
MacArthur in Tokyo called the report of the Rus- 
sian Tass news agency that Anti-Russian propa- 
ganda was fostered by American officers in Korea 
part of ‘a definite program to discredit Gen. 
MacArthur and force further changes in present 
occupation policies and command.’’—Sir H. Rama~ 
swami Mudalier of India was elected president of 
the United Nations Economic and Security Coun- 
cil—President Truman presented the Medal of 
Honor to Comdr. Joseph T. O’Callahan of the air- 
craft carrier Franklin for ‘‘facing almost certain 
death” in aiding the wounded, ministering to the 
dying and fighting fires and explosions which 
rocked the carrier when it was bombed off Kobe, 
Japan, in March. Comdr. O’Callaghan is the first 
chaplain in the armed forces to receive the medal. 

Jan. 24—President Truman rejected the Fairless 
proposal that he call a meeting of industrial lead- 
-ers to devise a national wage policy. The President 
Said the steel strike was a struggle for power with 
too much power in the hands of industry and labor 
alike. He suggested that Mr. Fairless accept his 
proposal for an 18.5 cents an hour increase in 
wages.—The Ford Motor Company announced it 
would have a lay off from 15,000 to 40,000 because 
of the inability to obtain parts. Manufacturers 
said they were unable to obtain steel to make the 
parts.—President Truman signed the order for the 
Seizure and operation of 134 packing plants of 17 
The AFL 
ordered its members to return to work although 
dissatisfied no immediate wage increase was as- 
sured.—The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
called an emergency meeting for Feb. 1 to break- 
a deadlock in its negotiations with the nation’s 
tailroads.—By unanimous vote the United Nations 
Assembly agreed to create a commission to study 
the control of atomic energy.—President Truman 
announced the appointment of Gen. Carl A. Staatz 


‘as Chief. of the Army Air Forces to succeed Gen. 


Henry H. Arnold, who is retiring.—By directive 
from Gen. MacArthur the national debt of Japan 
was frozen and the Government instructed to 
balance its budget—The Army Signal Corps an- 
nounced that on Jan. 10, 1946, first man-made 
contact with the moon was achieved by radar. The 
Corps beamed a radar signal on the moon andire- 
ceived its echo 2.4 seconds later; The_ signal 


_ traveled 477,714 miles from the station at Belmar, 


N._J. to the satellite and back. 

Jan. 25—The council of the American Federation 
of Labor, meeting in Miami, Fla., voted the re- 
admission of John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers with a membership of more than 500,000 
to the parent organization. Lewis was elected 
13th vice president with a place on the council.— 
CIO Packinghouse Workers refused to return to 
work after Government seizure of the plants unless 
wages recommended by the fact-finding board 
were put into effect.—Movie studio carpenters in 
Hollywood, Calif. struck in eight major studios 
over an interpretation of the agreement that set- 
tled the eight-month strike in 1945.—Officials of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation announced 
irreparable damage had been done to the plant in 
Joliet, Ill., because steel workers refused to permit 
maintenance men to enter to accomplish an orderly 
shutdown of facilities——Secretary of State Byrnes 
returned to Washington from London where he 
attended the meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly.—King George announed the ap- 
pointment of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr as British 
Ambassador to Washington to succeed the Earl of 
Halifax.—Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, chief 
of naval operations, said demobilization of the 


, United States fleets had reduced the navy to near 


impotency.—President Truman accepted the resig- 
nation of Isador Lublin as Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics—Two earthquakes, the heaviest since 
1885, rocked Switzerland, blacking out power sta- 
tions and disrupting communications. Another 
quake was felt the following day. 

Jan. 26—The Ford Motor Car Company and the 
Chrysler Corporation agreed with the CIO United 


_ Automobile Workers for an increase in wages of |. 


18 and 1814 cents an hour, respectively. The Ford 
increase is approximately 15.1 per cent and the 
Chrysler about 16.7 per cent. The increases affect 
approximately 200,000 automobile workers.—CIO 
packing house workers agreed to return’ to work 
in government-operated Chicago meat plants, but 
emphasized that technically they “are not calling 
off, their strike.’"—Executives of the nation’s rail- 
roads and about 1,250,000 employees belonging to 
18 unions agreed to arbitrate union demands for 
higher pay. The National Mediation Board brought 
about the agreement. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainment and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers did not share in the settlement.—An in- 
vestigation of agencies of the United States Third 


Army backed up the charge of Lieut. Gen. Sir Frecy 


¢ 


erick Morgan that the Jewish exodus from Polans® 


had, been fostered by Zionist groups. 
conferred with Director General Herbert H. Leti 
man of the UNRRA in New York City—A t 
party Cabinet was formed in France by Preside! 
Gouin with seven Socialists, six Communists, s& 
Popular Republicans and one non-partisan.— Thre 
jet propelled Army panes landed at LaGuard 
Field, New York City, after a flight from Lory 
Beach, Calif. The fastest time was made by Co 
William H. Councill, four hours 13 minutes 4 
seconds. Over the 2,470 mile route this average 
approximately 584 miles an hour. : 

Jan, 27—The Radio Corporation of America ans 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machiry 
Workers of America, CIO, signed an agree 
ment providing for a 17}>-cent an hour wag 
increase for 8,000 workers at the RCA plant il 
Camden, N. J. The agreement was reached with 
out strike and without government intervention 
—An old residence in Kansas City, Mo., jamme 
with 25 families, burned; ten persons lost the 
lives.—Small Bavarian towns in Germany voted 
their first free elections since 1933. The Christiaig 
Social Union, a party slightly to the right a 
center, piled up huge majorities in traditionall 
conservative Bavaria. In Greater Hesse the Sociaij 
Democrats were victorious——China had its fir 
day of complete tranquility in 18 years Jan. 24 
Gen. Chu Teh, Communist commander, informe 
the press. All fronts were quiet and there we; 
2a fighting between Communist and Nationa 
roops. 

Jan. 28—The Security Council of the UNO i 
London heard the Iran-Russian dispute in whi¢ 
Iran charged that Russian forces had occupied th 
Iranian province of Azarbaijan. Russia contende 
the dispute was not a matter for the Securit 
Council. No decision was reached.—Europe’s on= 
uranium mine in the famous radium-produciny 
center near Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, is beim 
worked by the Russians, it was disclosed.—Pales 
tine terrorists held up an RAF camp in southe 
Palestine and fied with 200 machine guns. Bri 
forces put the death penalty into effect for offenss 
against defense regulations.—Workers started thes 
return to meat packing plants under governme 
operation and meat again began to. move.—Pric# 
skyrocketed to the highest levels in nine to 7 
years on the New York Stock Exchange with ga’ 
ranging from one to 10 points. The turnover fa 
the day was 3,480,000 shares, the largest day sina 
May 21, 1940.—The hangar at Tinker Field, Okle 
homa City, Okla. burned with the loss of te 
lives.—Doris Duke Cromwell, tobacco heiress, wai 
in the United States Supreme Court her figh! 
against a $13,864,695 tax which the township a 
Hillsborough, N. J. tried to collect from her= 
t was disclosed that 26 film negatives of thi 
Japanese surrender ceremony aboard the battlal 
ship Missouri and two cameras were stolen from 
the ship’s photograpnie laboratory Jan. 13, whi 
the craft was tied up in the navy yard anne= 
Bayonne, N. J.—Senator Robert F. Wagner (N. Y/ 
was received into the Roman Catholic Chure 
Jan. 25. He was ‘baptized in a wheel chair i 
Lenox Hil hospital, New York City where he ¢ 
recovering from influenza. | 

Jan. 29—By secret ballot the Security Councd 
in London unanimously nominated Trygve L: 
(pronounced ‘‘Trig-va Lee’’) to be secretary ger 
eral of the United National Organization. Lie | 
Norwegian foreign minister. The appointment ws 
ratified (Feb. 1) and he was inducted into offids 
Feb. 2.—Secretary of State Byrnes revealed: 
Washington that the late President Franklin Ii 
Roosevelt and former Prime Minister Winstow 
S. Churchill of Great Britain had agreed at thi 
Yalta conference that Russia take over the south! 
ern half of Sakhalin island and the Kuriles. ‘TH! 
agreement was unknown to Secretary Byrnes anu 
President Truman until’ recently although th! 
Chiefs of Staff knew of it.—Director General Her! 
bert H. Lehman of the United Nations Relief an 
Rehabilitation Administration ‘reinstated as Dell 
puty Chief in Germany Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederids 
E. Morgan. Director Lehman found Gen. Morgais 
free of all bias and worthy of confidence.—Presi# 
dent Gouin of France received a vote of confidenc# 


after he presented 


tions and pass. judg: 


The U. S. S. R. turned paniewe € 
the northe back to Iran rail lines 


friendly 


Gen. Morgaae 


wit, wag 


er Ghavam.—The British Government an- 
Qunced it would permit the entrance of 1,500 
S$ monthly into Palestine during the Anglo- 
American Committee’s inquiry despite Arab oppo- 
Sition.— President Truman called on Congress to 
approve. the $4,400,000,000 loan to Great Britain 
as ‘‘a. great contribution’’ to the establishment of 
aa and prosperity”’ in the world.—The Navy 
partment decided to postpone completion of the 
45,000-ton battleship Kentucky until the effects of 
ia atomic bomb naval tests in the Marshall 
Slands.—The United States Steel Corporation said 
it would need an increase in steel prices of $6.25 
a ton to cover the wage increase of 1842 cents an 
hour recommended by President Truman.—Henry 
Ford II notified the Government that his company 
would have to close down this week unless steel 
Bee ioe paris ra gee to it and the com- 
plying it. e asked removal i 
. an the industry. Cerrar 
_ Jan. —A United Air Lines transport, bound 
from Seattle Wash. to New York City, praktien into 
11,125 foot Elk Mountain, 65 miles northwest of 
Laramie, Wyo. The plane carried 21 persons, all 
of whom are believed to have died in the crash. 
—Maryse Hilsz, noted woman pilot and holder of 
Several international records, was killed in the 
crash of a military plane near Bourg, France. 
The other fliers, men, also were killed.—Maj. Gen. 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra was inducted as President 
Of Brazil. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, former mayor 
of New York City, attended the ceremony as 
personal representative of President -Truman.— 
An agreement was reached at the final meeving 
of the Political Consultation Conference in China 
to establish a coalition government. The Kuomin- 
‘tang (National political party) agreed to yield its 
#8-year-old monopoly of power. The conference 
reed to set up an orderly democratic government. 
—The British Foreign Office designated Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, Parliamentary Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, as the permanent representative of 
the United Kingdom in the Security Council of the 
United Nations——The Iraq Cabinet resigned in 
disagreement with the Regent, Prince Abdul Illah, 
Over social reforms.—President Truman informed 
Congress that the total Lend-Lease aid to the 
Allies since its inception, March, 1941, was $46 ,040,- 
000,000 and that it was expected to close opera- 
tions by July 1.—President Truman reejected, as 
inviting wild inflation, the suggestion of Henry 
Ford II to lift price controls.—Control of atomic 
Venergy, President Truman said, will be taken 
from the armed forces as soon as possible and 
‘placed in civilian hands. 
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’ Feb. 1-—-Before the UN Security Council, Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Vice Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, charged that British troops in Greece 
were a threat to peace He declared there was 
no possible excuse for British troops there and 
“urged their immediate withdrawal. Ernest Bevin, 
‘British Foreign Secretary, replied and called the 
@harges ‘“‘preposterous’’ and said that the real 
langer to peace was not from Britain but from 
ree Cou Moscow propaganda against Britain. 


e Council adjourned without action on the 
Russian demand,or 4 British appeal for a yes-or- 
|no decision.—Foreign embassies in Moscow sent 
‘reports to their Governments that Russian scien- 
tists had split the uranium atom, an important 
advance toward making atom bombs. Two Russian 
scientists received Stalin awards for the discovery 
fm 1943. and 1944 and their work was hailed at 
home as ‘‘one of the greatest achievements in 
Soviet physics in recent years.’’—France/ pre- 
eect her claims to the Council of Foreign Min- 
-isters in London, engaged in drafting an Italian 


on the Italian frontier north of Menton and 
‘YVentimiglia.*—The National Assembly proclaimed 
meee Third Hungarian Republic and named Zoltan 
Idy President—Secretary of State Byrnes said 
the American charge d@affaires in Buenos Aires 
had been instructed to ask the Argentine Gov- 
egy if it associated itself with Col. Juan 
“Peron’s charge that the American Embassy helped 
to smuggle arms from Uruguay into Argentina. 
_) Feb. 2.—The United Nations Ihspection Com- 
mittee recommended a 42-square mile area extend- 
ing from Westchester County in New York State 
into Fairfield Coynty in Connecticut as the first 
nent home. New York City was 
first choice for interim headquarters for 
the rural area would 
ruman voiced support 
for the McMahon bill for the control of atomic 


ia os 


oshima Aug. 6, 1945, caused 306,545 casualties. 
M rt put deaths at.78,150—Two Nazis who 
: en mayors in Bavaria in the elections in 
pany, a week ago were removed by the Military 
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peace treaty, for the region of Briga and Tenda | 


energy and urged prompt enactment of legislation — 


~ 


Government.—The Navy Department disclosed that 
submarines sank 1,994 major enemy ships, includ- 
ing 194 warships and that 276,000° Japanese were 
drowned.—All activities ceased in Palestine as 
Arabs staged a strike against Jewish immigration. 


The Arab Higher Committee protested to the Brit-~ 
ish Government and to the United Nations that. 


Britain was violating her ‘sacred word’ in per- 
mitting additional Jews to enter the Holy Land, 
—The Roman Catholic Home for the Aged in Gar 
field Heights, Cleveland, O. burned; 14 persons 
lost their lives. Walter P. Reuther, international 
vice president of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, charged that industry, headed by U. S. Steel 
and General Motors, was preparing to hijack the 
American people into accepting unjustified price 


increases to grant wage increases.—Judge Sarah © 


Stoffel, in Pittsburgh, Pa. issued an injunction 
barring close order picketing,at the Homestead 
Works of the Carnegie Ilinois Steel Corporation. 
The order was issued against the opposition of the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 

Feb. 3—A wave of protest greeted the announce~ 
ment of a Westchester County, N. ¥. and Fairfield 
County (Conn.) site had been chosen for United 
Nations headquarters. Messages of protest were 
dispatched to Washington, London and Albany, 
the chief complaint being that a fully developed 
area and not a relatively virgin area had been 
chosen for the site. The State Department in 
Washington indicated that all property owners 
would be compensated for property losses incurred 
while Albany predicted that legislation would be 
passed after the site was fixed for compensation 
for tax losses.—Russian occupation authorities: in 
Austria notified the Danube Steamship Company 


that they had taken possession of its assets and _ 


would operate it in the future. The company 
operates shipping that carries most of the Dan- 


ubian trade of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, — 


Yugoslavia and Rumania,—The Newark (N. J.) 


Airport after four years operation under Army 
control, was returned to private operation as one © 
of the air terminals serving the metropolitan area 


of New York City.—A four-engine Constellation 
plane of-the Transcontinental and Air, Inc. landed 


at LaGuadia Field, New York City, seven hours 27 © 


minutes and 48 seconds after it had taken off 


Feb. 4—A strike of 3,500 tugboat workers began 


in New York City and was reported 90 per cent 
effective. The strike, if prolonged, threatened to. 


privileges — The 5,746-ton passenger liner Yukon * 


snapped in two in Johnstone Bay, 48 miles east of 
Seward, Alaska, in a 50-miles-an-hour gale. Of 
the 495 aboard the ship. 464 were rescued.—Soviet 
Russia invoked the veto power to prevent the UN 
Security Council from giving 


bill of health on its troops in Greece. The issue 


was unsolved as the Council took a recess. 


Feb. 5.—The strained situation between Great 


Britain and Russia was not sulved after a two hour 


battle in the first secret session of the UN Security 


Council. Several suggested compromises were re- 
jected and representatives of the two Governments 
agreed to request new formulas that did not Te- 
pudiate the Russian charges or completely exon- 


erate the British.—The interim committee of the - 


United Nations on the location of a permanent 
site approved the recommendation of the site 
committee to build’the home in the Westchester 


(N. Y.)-Fairfield (Conn.) area. The interim. 


committee decided it would not be necessary 
evict ail dwellers in the area.—The reorganized 
Government of Rumania was recognized ‘by the 
United States and Great Britain —Syria and 


Lebanon asked the UN Security Council to recom= ~— 


mend the ‘‘total and simultaneous evacuation” 
British and French troops from the Levant.— 
President Truman signed an order for seizure of 
the towing system of the Port of New York fol- 
lowed the strike of the tugboat men. Union lead- 
ers prepared to order their mei: to return to work 
after Mayor William O’Dwyer had informed them 
of the disaster and peril confronting the city. 
Feb. 6—Mayor William O'Dwyer declared a state 
of emergency in New York City because of the 
strike of the tugboat men. Schools were ordered 


‘paralyzed New York Harbor. 


_ picketing and enforce cooling off periods, 


* the 


* nounced a 


- 
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closed, priorities established on food and fuel and 
a brownout ordered. Delivery of coal and oil 
was barred to places of amusement and interior 
temperatures were ordered cut to 60 dgrees ex- 
cept in buildings housing the sick and aged. The 
resources of the Army and Navy were called into 
action to break the effect of the strike that had 
This action fol- 
lowed a meeting of 3,000 strikers at which one- 
fourth voted 451 against going to work for the 
Government and 219 for.—Two pickets were killed 
in ‘Gridley, Ill. in a clash between strikers and 
employes of the Toledo, Peoria and Western Rail- 
road. Four of the 15 guards on:the train were 
arrested.—President Truman ordered an end to 
to the use of wheat for beer and alcohol in a nine- 
point program designed to save food to be sent to 
the distressed areas in Europe. A report by the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe in 
Washington disclosed that 140,000,000 persons 
there will have to live on an average diet of 2,000 
calories a day and approximately 100,000,000 will 
receive only 1,500 calories. An average of 2,000 
calories is regarded as a minimum for safety. A 
compromise formula suggested by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., the American delegate, ended the im- 
passe between Russia and Great Britain before the 
Security Council of the UNO. Andrei I. Vishinsky, 
Soviet Vice Commissar for ‘Foreign Affairs, with- 
drew his charge that British troops in Greece 
were a threat to peace, and Ernest Bevin, British 


‘Foreign Secretary, withdrew his demand for a flat 
‘vote on the issue. 


Fifteen judges to the bench of 
the International Court of Justice were selected by 
the General Assembly and the Security Council in 
four ballots. Judge Green H. Hackworth, hitherto 
legal adviser to Secretary of State Byrnes, was 
elected on the first ballot. Each jurist is from a 
different nation.—Soviet Foreign Commissar Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov, in London, denounced ‘“‘dan- 
gerous talk of a third World War’ that he said 
was being encouraged in non-Communist countries 
while hundreds of thousands of anti-Russian troops 
were being maintained in Germany, Italy and 
Austria. : 

Feb. 7—President Truman said there would be a 
return to meat rationing in the United States, if 
mecessary, to prevent starvation of peoples in 


* Allied and liberated countries but expressed con- 


fidence it would be unnecessary if packing plants 


jworked at full capacity,—The fact-finding board 


recommended an increase of 16 cents an hour for 
90,000 production employes of five major packing 
plants.—The Case strike control bill passed the 
House 258 to 155. The measure, which now goes 
to the Senate, provides for mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, civil suits for breach of contract, 
authorizes the Federal Courts to enjoin violent 

pro- 
vides penalties for boycotte and most jurisdic- 
tional strikes and excludes supervisory employes 
from the guarantees of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act.—Russia challenged, before the UN 
Security Council, the use of British troops in Indo- 
nesia. British Foreign Minister Bevin gave the lie 
to the charge that British troops had attacked the 


_ Indonesians to suppress their independence. 


Feb. 8—President Truman cancelled all arrange- 
ments for a Florida vacation to remain in Wash- 
ington and deal personally with problems con- 
fronting the nation.—In New York City striking 


‘tugboat workers voted against a return to work and 


Mayor O’Dwyer asked the Federal Administration 
to man every tugboat and every fuel barge in the 
harbor.—President Truman announced ‘‘complete 
and unqualified support’’ of his administration be- 
hind a new emergency housing programe calling 
for 2,700,000 new homes to be built or under con- 
Struction by 1947.—A government ‘‘set-aside’’ of 
pork production and an increase of more than 40 


_ per cent in foreign shipments in lard were ordered 


to back up President Truman’s plan to avoid 
starvation in foreign countries.—A survey of the 
food situation in the American zone in Germany 
disclosed no one was starving and that in some 
cases food rations were better than they were in 
revious winter under Nazi rule-—The Govern- 
ment in Great Britain warned that the outlook 
for food was ‘‘desperately bad’’ and even more 
rigid control might be needed.—The UN Social 
Committee rejected Russia’s proposals to allow 
eastern European countries to control the prob- 
lem of refugees and their repatriation‘—A report 
prepared by the Colmer committee of the House 
of Representatives, some members of which toured 
Hurope in 1945, declared that Russia had achieved 
a trade monopoly in eastern Europe and sug- 
gested that in return for United States credits, 
the U.S.S.R. be required to open these areas to 
world trade.—Adolph A. Berle, Jr., United States 
Ambassador to Brazil, resigned to return to his 
duties at Columbia University, New York City. 
Feb. 9—Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia an- 
ew Five-Year-Plan for the Soviet 

Republic with huge production increases ‘‘to 
guarantee our country against any eventuality” 
and asserted that the capitalistic world economy 


set the stage for another war. He predicted that.) 
Soviet scientists could ‘‘not, only catch up With9—” 
but also surpass those ‘abroad.”’-—By unanimousig 
vote the United Nations adopted a Panamana: 
resolution condemning the Franco administrations 
in Spain and forbidding it representation in thet 
international organization.—Cairo students and 
the police clashed as the students marched on thet 
Royal Palace to demand the evacuation of Britishs 
troops from Egypt; 80 persons were injured.—A} 
drastic rationing of fuel oil was ordered in News 
York City in the tugboat strike —The strike of thee 
Radio and Machine Workers,’ 


labor unions because of’ race, 
national origin. The measure was withdrawn from. 
consideration by the Senate after it had refused 
to_invoke closure against the filibuster. P 

Feb. 10—The Netherlands offered Indonesia’s 
autonomy with Commonwealth status based upon: 
“democratic partnership.’’ The proposal follows 
closely the policy laid down by Queen Wilhelmina 
in 1942 and includes the pledge ‘‘in our time” 
Indonesians would have the right to determines 
freely for themselves whether they wished to re- 
main in the kingdom or preferred full freedom.— 
In London, Andrei I. Vishinsky, Soviet Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, speaking before the 
UN Security Council, demanded that a commission 
be sent to Indonesia and accused Great Britain 
and the Netherlands of trying to hide the true 
conditions there. He asked a five-power body to 
vestigate not the action of the British troops 
but the ‘‘situation,’’ which he said was a state of 
war. British Foreign Secretary Bevin denied all 
Vishinsky’s charges and implied a threat to* veto 
the Russian and Ukrainian demand for a commis- 
sion of inquiry.—In the first general elections held 4 
since 1937, 99,076,353 Russians, 95 percent of the2 
electorate, voted for Deputies to the Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament). “There was only one issue—the con- 
tinued leadership of the Communist party andi 
Generalissimo Stalin. Each ballot contained only 
one name.—Student demonstrations continued in: 
Egypt against the Government and Great Britain. 
—Winston Churchill, former’ Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, landed in Washington from Florida 
and visted President Truman. 

Feb. 1l—Mayor William O’Dwyer signed an 
emergency proclamation closing all non-essential 
activities because of the shortage of fuel resulting J 
from the tugboat strike. All persons not engaged 
in vital activities were ordered not to use the® 
transit facilities. Priority occupations included 
public utilities, health institutions, newspapers, 
milk and food, health institutions, newspapers, of- 
fice was ordered closed as well as schools, theaters, 
bars and other public buildings.—Philadelphia 
transit was paralyzed by a strike of 9,906 operators 5} 
and maintenance workers, affecting 3,000,000 rid- 
ers.—The State Department made public the official JJ 
text of an agreement drawn up at the Crimea 
Conference (1945) detailing the bargain made with 
the U.S.S.R. for entry into the war against Japan, || 
The text revealed that the United States and 
Great Britain agreed to the return of the Kuriles, , 
southern Sakhal—in and all other privileges en- 
joyed by Russia before her defeat by Japan -(19041 | 
1905). These privileges included the internation- -| 
alization of the port of Dairen and the lease of Port || 
Art as a naval base for the U.S.S.R.—The +] 
United: States opposed the Russian move for send= - 
ing a commission of inquiry into Indonesia on the = 
grounds that no threat to peace had been shown 
and that no constructive purpose would result.— 
The Headquarters Committee of the United Na- 


Brophichona ee J. 
ity; John J, and TI 

Tien, of Tsingtao, China, left New York Cia a 
plane. for Rome where they will become Cardinals § 


fored to normal when the emergency order 
rohibiting all but essential activities was rescinded 
y Mayor O'Dwyer. The Mayor explained an 
mprovement in the fuel situation made the step 
ossible. —A strike that had “tied up bus and trolley 
ervice and left Pittsburgh without heat and 
ower for schools, courts, office and _ business 
uildings for 20 hours was called off.—The tie-up 
f Philadelphia transit facilities was ended with 
m increase in pay of 12 cents an hour.—A power 
trike that crippled Pittsbugh for 14 hours was 
alled off. The State Department charged that 
Navi leaders, groups and organizations have 
@mbined with Argentine totalitarian groups to 
reate a Nazi-Fascist state’’ and their aim ‘“‘has 
ilready:.been partly accomplished.’’ The 40,000 
yord report added that Germany had established 
) base there for fututre aggressive action and had 
serfected a Nazi economic organization. The 
‘eport was forwarded to other American republics. 
ne of the individuals named was Juan D. Peron, 
former dictator and presidential candidate.—Four- 
een persons were reported killed in rioting in 
Salcutta, India and the British imposed martial 
law and moved in troops and tanks to halt the 
Jisorders.—Renewed riots in Egypt were reported 
responsible for the deaths of nine persons.—The 
Army reported that more than 500,000 had en- 
fisted voluntarily since V-J Day while the Navy 
reported 140,000 enlistments.—Archbishop Spell- 
man and three Cardinals designate, arrived in Ire- 
land. where they received an ovation.—Rome 
reported that Pope Pius was confined to his room 
in the Vatican with a slight attack of influenza. 
Feb. 13—Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 

or, last man of the original Roosevelt Cabinet, 
d not “‘care to stay in an 
I am expected to commit 
” The resig- 
dent Truman 


resigned because he di 
Administration where 
perjury for the sake of the party. 
nation followed a dispute with Presi 
over the appointment of Edwin W. 
Under-Secretary of the Navy. I 


recently before th 
in September, 


that Pauley, is 
tic National Committee, 
had told him that ld raise several 
hundred thousand funds from 
California oil men 
did not go ahead with its sui 
eed oil deposits now held by the States.— 
e tugboat strike that tied up New York Harbor 
ded when the men agreed to 
return to work and both sides to submit their dif- 
e-man arbitration board.—The 
il voted against any action in 
S.S.R. and Poland sup- 
Headquarters Committee 
the UNO voted to 
New York City and 


for ten days was en 


India wi 


ism.” 
Feb. 14—President 
national wage-price 
within certain limits. 
inted Chester Bowles, 
Pend of the re-stablished Office of Ec 
Paul A. Porter, chairman of the Federal 


ation; 2 
Pee ucunication Commission, was named to suc- 
ceed Bowles as héad of the OPA; Charles R. Denny, 


Jr. member of the 
Geiinan—The United Nations General Assembly 


proved the Westchester, County, (N. Y.) and 
op rrmeld onEy rmanent 


Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., resignet 
Gardinais-desisn ' Francis J. Spellman, 


Truman announced a new 
policy and price increases 
At the same time he ap- 
Price Administrator, to be 
onomic Stabi- 


lennon, St. Louis, and Thomas 
arrived in Rome by air joining the 
als-designate.—At least 276 persons 
uake in northeastern Al- 
candidate for the presi- 
iG es ees aa 
; State Departmen in Buenos Aires by ¢! - 
erahat Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
‘“Gtate and former United States Ambassador to 
Argentina, ruled a vast spy ring not only in Argen=- 
na but all South America. Dr, Juan. Isaac Cooke, 
Sentine Foreign Minister, called the  ‘‘Blue 
ik’? charges false and said he would disprove 
Le a aut teturned to Calcutta, India but the 
th L 


Tien, China, 
er Cardin: 
were killed in_an earthq) 
a.—Juan D. Peron, 
y in Argentina, an 


in the rioting mounted to 45 with more 
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patioers injured, including seven United States 
Feb. 15—The 26-day strike at the mills of the 
United States Steel Corporation was ended with 
an increase in wages of 1814 cents an hour, the 
men to return to work Feb. 18. “Big Steel” and 
the United Steel Workers, CIO, reached an agree-: 
ment, accepting the wage increase recommended 
by President Truman four days before the strike 
began, Jan. 21. At the same time the Govern- 
ment agreed to permit a price rise of $5 a ton in 
steel_The United Nations General Assembly com= _ 
pleted the first part of its first session and ad- 
journed until Sept. 3 to reconvene in its temporary, 
headquarters in New York City. Prime Minister 
Attlee of Great Britain and Paul-Henri Spaak, 
president of the General Assembly pronounced the 
new Congress of Nations a success.—The Security 
Council agreed unanimously that British and 
French troops should be withdrawn from Syria and © 
Lebanon as demanded by these nations. / Four 
divergent views as to when and by whose orders 
the troops should withdraw were upheld by_Great 
Britain, France, Syria and Lebanon, the United 
States and China and the U.S.S.R.—Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police detained at least 22 persons 
as the Government launched an investigation into 
the disclosure of ‘‘secret and confidential informa— 


“a foreign mission’’ were said to 
he Egyptian Cabinet resigned in 
drawal of British troops 
Ismail Sedky Pasha, an 


energy. Leaks to 
involve Russia.—T 
the crisis over the with 
and King Farouk asked 

advocate of direct negotiation with Britain, to 

form a new ministry.—Archbishop Francis J. Spell-.. 
man of New York celebrated mass in St. Peter's,’ 
Rome, and later had a private audience with 
Pope Pius, an old friend.—The Treasury announced 
the first reduction in the United States debt in 
15 years. The cut will amount to $2,779,720,600, 
about 1‘per cent of the total, and will be accom= — 
plished within 30 days by redeeming Government 
securities with cash. 

Feb. 16—The UN 
meeting in London on a 
Great Britain and France 
troops from Syria and Lebanon and the U.S.S.R. 
yetoed the proposal and nullified the decision of 
the rest of the Council. Seven members of the 
Council agreed to accept a United States proposal 
for ending the dispute but Poland abstained and 
at the last moment the U.S.S.R. announced its 
veto because it did not like the wording of the 
agreement. Before the Council broke up it agreed 
to meet in New York City around April 1 at the, 
call of its president.—The investigation by Canada — 
into the leak of confidential data, indicated by 
Premier Mackenzie King to be the U.S.S.R., was 
continued with new suspects being arrested for. 
interrogation in Ottawa and other cities. Former 
Munitions Minister Howe denied the data con- 
cerned atomic energy and said no Canadian ever 
had been informed of atomic bomb - secrets:— 
Chinese Communists reported new battles were 
being founght with the Chungking forces despite 
the Jan. 10 truce that was to have ended t 
civil war. American ships took fresh Central - 
Government armies to Manchuria.—The Japanese 
Government, with the approval of Gen. Mac- - 
Arthur, froze bank accounts in a series of measures 
designed to halt inflation and curb black-market- 
ing.—Argentina replied to the Washington “Blue 
Book’? by charging intervention in the nation’s 

internal affairs and offering to submit its case to 
.| other South American countries or to the United 
\l Nations.—Viscount Wavell, Viceroy for India, | 

ordered a reduction of 25 per cent in the cereal 
ration to help avert a developing famine.—Iinde- 
pendent steel producers in the United States rushed 
to sign contracts with the United Steel Workers, 
CIO.The Medal of Merit was presented to © 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph company for aid in 
prosecution of the war. Clare Booth Luce, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Connecticut, was Te- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 

Feb. 17—Investigation of a leak of ‘‘secret and 
confidential information’ concerning Canada’s 
knowledge of atomic power spread from Ottawa 
to London. At the same it was reported that 
United States Federal Bureau of Investigation men 
had arriyed in Ottawa.—T 
(Christian Social) party, 
of King Leopold to the throne 
a victory in the national election 
party runmer-Up.~ -The new Egy 
Prime Minister Sidky took, office 
viewed as anti-British.—Gen. C 
munist leader, 


demanded a voice 
tration of Manchuria. Chungking 
fighting had been resumed by_the r 
A general strike of American Federati 
members in Lancaster, Pa. was called in support 
of the 12-day walkout of employes of the Conestoga 
Transportation Compan: 


y. ~ 
Feb. 18—Pope Pius XII, at a secret consistory in 


note of disagreement as 
agreed to withdraw their 


pledged to the return 
e in Belgium, gained 
with the Socialis 
ptian Cabinet of 
in Cairo and was 
hou En-lai, Com~ 
“in the adminis- 
announced that, 
ival forces.— . 
on of Labor 


tion’? authoritatively reported to concern atomic 


Security Council ended its: . 


he Right-Wing Catholic 
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the Vatican Consistorial Hall, created 32 new 
Cardinals, representing 19 countries. It was the 
first Consistory since 1940 and the College of 
: Cardinals was changed from an Italian to a non- 
_ Ttalian for the first time in four centuries. The 
new American Cardinals are Francis Cardinal 
f? Spellman, New York City; John Cardinal Glennon, 
» St. Louis, Mo.; Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Chicago, 
Ill, and Edward Cardinal Mooney, Detroit, Mich. 
—It was revealed in the Canadian spy hunt that 
& four Russians, two of them members of. the 
' ‘Embassy steff, had-«been caught while ransacking 
the apartment of another Embassy attache, who 
notified the authorities on the operations of the 
espionage ring. The young attache, Ivor Gosenko, 
revealed the existence of the ring to the Canadian 
t authorities in September, 1945—Prime Minister 
7, Achille Van Acker of Belgium resigned after the 
= victory of the Catholic party in the elections in 
Belgium. Prince Charles, the regent asked August 
de Schryver, president of the Catholic party, to 
form a new ministry.—Representative James M. 
Curley, also Mayor of Boston, Mass., was sentenced 
to six to 18 months in prison and to pay a $1,000 
fine for mail fraud. be 
Feb. 19—Secretary of State Byrnes said in Wash- 
ington that he did not anticipate any arrests of 
_; American citizens or other residents of the United 
"States for espionage and added that so far as he 
knew the secret ‘“‘know-how’’ of atomic bomb 
production was held exclusively by the United 
States——A crowd of 300 Indians, many of them 
_ wearing the uniform of the Royal Indian Navy, 
' burned an American flag in the streets of Bombay 
' during a wave of demonstrations that swept the 
; city. Japanese courts, by order of: Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, lost criminal jurisdiction over foreigners 
‘who will be tried before military occupation 
courts.—Emperor Hirohito viewed the bomb dam- 
age in Yokohama, Japan in a tour of the city, 
'~ garbed in civilian clothes and minus all royal 
. trappings.—The Primate of Hungary, Joseph Car- 
' dinal Mindszenty, who had been delayed a week 
because he had to await a Russian clearance from 
“~~ Budapest, arrived in Rome in an American mili- 
_ . tary-commission plane, All the Cardinals who will 
participate in the ceremonies of the next three 
days are now in Rome.—It was disclosed that the 
confidential secretary of Juan Peron on his cam- 
i. paign trips for the presidency in Argentina is 
’ Rudolph Freude, the son of Ludwig Freude, Argen- 
na’s No. 1 Nazi whose repatriation to Germany 
he Allies have been unable to achieve.—The 
Brazilian Government refused to receive Eduardo 
' Aunos as Spanish Ambassador and announced it 
would bar him from Brazil.—The National Federa- 
.' tion of Telephone Workers empowered its executive 
board to call a coast-to-coast strike at a time 
to_be decided by the board. 

Feb. 20—The U.S.S.R. acknowledged that it was 
the power that obtained ‘‘secret data’’ on atomic 
energy and radio location in Canada and asserted 
that it was unimportant because it could be found 
in the published American works and moreover 

- Russian technicians were farther advanced in these 
fields. The statement, broadcast by the Moscow 
radio, said it was ‘‘ridiculous to assert that the 
communication of such insignificant secret data 
‘could create any danger whatsoever for the security 
of Canada’’ and it accused the Canadian Govern- 
ment of handling the affair in a manner directly 
calculated to encourage a campaign hostile to the 
‘Soviet Union in the press and over the radio. The 
Russians admitted the information had been 
passed to a Soviet military attache in Canada, who 
Was recalled.—Pope Pius, in a ceremony of giving 
the scarlet birettas to new Cardinals, called on 
Catholics of the world to mobilize as a force for a 

. better social order and delivered a vigorous rebuke 
_. to ‘‘modern imperialism.’’ The remarks were 
broadcast throughout the world and the speech 
was considered one of the most important of his 
seven-year reign as head of the Catholic Church. 
In outlining his concept of the duties of Catholic 
laymen in the present state of the world, the Pope 
said that one thing certain was that the Church 
and its laymen must cut themselves off from the 
_ events around them, remaining ‘‘inert in privacy” 
of the parish churches. Instead, he said, they 
must ‘‘collaborate withouout rest in the recon- 
struction of the solid foundation of society.’’ The 
» Pope indicated that new organizations of Catholic 
laymen in fields beyond those merely of personal 
spirituality were what he wished. Modern im- 
‘perialism “‘carries in it the germs which endanger 
he very foundations of human intercourse’’ ehe 
said, He denounced mass deportations, forced 
migration and “‘repatriation of men against their 
will.’’—Chancelor Leopold Fig] promised Austrian 
Jews and those returning to Austria that all would 
receive the full rights and privileges of other 
‘citizens.—Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure director 
of the American Military Government’s informa- 
tion control division, publicly called Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler a ‘‘tool’’ of the Nazi party and said that 
the no conductor would not be permitted to 
return to his former post as director of the Berlin 


Philharmonic Orchestra. Austria later barred him 
—President Truman signed the modified ‘‘full em. 
ployment”’ bill as a beginning toward providing job 
opportunities for all willing to work.—A taxicab 
driving army of Chicago veterans reached Washag 
ington in a campaign to gain Federal aid ir 
getting back their hack licenses in Chicago. The 
men drove their cabs from Chicago to Washingtorg 
through snow storms and blizzard conditions. The: 
said they were denied licenses because the majow 
companies monopolized most of the permits 
Chicago. 

Feb. 21—Crews of the Indian Navy mutinied aneq 
civilian riots broke out in Bombay and Karacha 
with fatalities reported. In the harber the muti-+ 
neers seized nine sloops and frigates and kept the 
eity under four-inch guns. Originally the -sailor 
demanded better food and more pay and thens} 
added political demands. Navy mutineers ashore 
barricaded themselves in Castle: Barracks anda 
battled Indian and British troops with machine 
guns and rifles.—Anti-British rioting flared in fives 
Egyptian cities and the British troops firing on at- 
tacking mobs. It was unofficially reported that 12 
had been killed and more than 100 wounded.! 
Premier Sidky placed a ban on all demonstrations.: 
—tTerrorities in Palestine simultaneously attackedm™ 
police stations in Tel Aviv and Haifa.—Lieut. Gen. & 
John R. Hodge, commanding general of the Ameri- 


Feb. 22—Mutiny and rioting continued. in In ; 
Where 60 to 100 persons were reported iciled 4a : 
Bombay with at least 500 injured. Mutineers of 
the Royal Indian Navy ran up black surrender 
flags while the mutineers at Karachi were ~ 
reported to have surrendered. In Calcutta Ameri-_. 
can military traffic was removed from the streets 
in fear of clashes.—Cairo was quiet as British 
troops patrolled the streets after Premier Sidky’s 
ban on demonstrations. Riot casualties were esti- 
mated at 14 to 23 killed and more than 120. 
injured.—Indonesian_ sources in Batavia reported | 
that natives on the island of Celebes had revolted 
against Dutch rule in six localities—More than. 
10,000 university Students staged an all-day anti- | 
Soviet and anti-Communist demonstration in | 
Chungking in the course of which the quarters 
of the Communist paper and the Democratic 
League’s paper were wrecked.—Generalissimo Sta- 
lin told the Red Army in an Army Day broadcast. 
that the U.S.S.R. had entered ‘‘a new, peaceful 
period of its economic development’’ and called on | 
the Army to ‘‘create conditions for a fresh, power= 
ful development of national economy” and ta | 
strengthen the positions we have won.’’—Kight 
American writers received the freedom of Mukden, 
the first to arrive since the surrender of Japan, 
and reported that the Soviet Army still ruled. 
there.—In Argentina Juan Peron issues a ‘Blue 
and White Book’’ in reply to the recent “Blue 
Boo! of the United States. Peron denied all the 
charges made against him and renewed hig 
allegations that former American Officials in 
Buenos Aires had made the embassy a center for 
espionage.—The new Cardinals received, in Rome, 
their rings and were told what titular churches 


various sacred congregations. “Thus th 
was drawn on one of the most 5 
sistories in the history of the Gaihole winners ae 
a Feb: po Fighting was. renewed in Bombay and 
3 : 
re rematee he streets with orders 


erecting barricades. 
at ae een high 
joine € opposition to contin : fion | 
Manchuria by Russian troops. protease aiione 


t the Chinese-Russian treaty of Aug. 14, 1945 

lich granted Russia special right in San uria 
end was based on the Big Three agreement at 
Yalta——Gen. MacArthur announced that Japan 
would be permitted to export about 25 per cent of 
t total goods she sent abroad annually in_ the 
1934-1939 period. The exports will meet part of the 
cost of the limited import program.—It was an- 
nounced in Ottawa that 11 men and two women 
were held in connection with the leakage of secret 
information of a foreign mission. The statement 
of the Royal Commission investigating the leak 
named no country. 

Eeb. 24—An estimated 3,000,000 of 3,500,000 
Registered voters went to the pools for the first 
time in eight years in Argentina _to elect a presi- 
Gent. | The candiates were Juan D. Peron, “strong 
man’ accused by the United States of having flirted 
with the Nazis, and Jose J. Tamborini, candidate 
of the democratic coalition—Bombay was quiet 
with few disturbances reported. Indian mutineers 
who had surrendered were assured that there 
would be no reprisals and were warned that passive 
resistance would not be tolerated.—Provincial elec- 
tions were held throughout Belgium with the Right 
Wing Christian Social (Catholic) party winning 344 
of 696 Councilorships. The Socialist-Communist- 
Liberal combination won the remaining 352 seats. 

. Feb. 25.—-Pope Pius, closing the week of Consis- 
torial ceremonies, appealed to the world’s church- 
Men and diplomats to work for universal peace 
and to aid those exiled from their homes by war 
= politics, He also declared that he always had 
avoided any form of approval or encouragement 
of the Axis war against Russia in 1941 but that 

‘our silence cannot be counted upon when the 
faith or the foundations of Christian civilization 
are at stake.’’—Kuomintang and Communist repre- 
sentatives signed a formal agreement unifying all 
Chinese armed forces into one National army. Gen. 
George C. Marshall, special United States envoy, 
joined in signing the pact which is expected give 
Chine 2 unified Army of 60 divisions within 18 
months.—Quiet prevailed in Bombay athough dis- 
turbances were reported from Madra, India. Offi- 
eial figures on casualties in the recent rioting 
were 228 dead and 1,047 injured—The USSR. 
consolidated its fighting forces into the “People’s 
Commissariat of the Armed forces of the U.S.S.R.”’. 
dropped the word defense from the title and 
named Generalissimo Joseph Stalin-as the head.— 
The United States Supreme Court, by a vote of six 
to two, ruled that martial law did not give military 
courts the right fo usurp the functions of civil 
courts. The Court held in effect that the suspen- 
sion of the right of habeas corpus in Hawaii in 
1944 was illegal—The gymnasium of Hunter. Col- 
lege, New York City, was assigned to the UN 
Seeurity Council for its meeting. March 21. 

4 . 26—A threatened transit strike in New 
York City was averted when Mayor William 
O'Dwyer and Councilman Michael Quill, head of 
the Transport Workers Union, signed an agree- 
ment under which the union surrendered its de- 
mand to be adjusted sole bargaining agent, the 
issue which posed a strike. Mayor O’Dwyer ap- 
pointed a Special Transit Committee to study 
rking conditions, wages and labor relations with 
structions to report its recommendations to him. 
Philip Murray, national president of the GfO, 
the si the final conference which resulted in 


strike being averted.—The Government or- 
lered wage increase of 16 cents an hour to 
workers in the packing industry, now under gov- 
ernment conntrol and at the same time authorized 
an increase in the ceiling prices of meat which will 
Eipek ppuaid 11% per cent to consumer costs.— 
nce imposed an economic poycott on Spain and 
ordered. the border closed on the ground that con- 
ditions in Spain were a “danger for international 
security.’’Underground forces in Palestine at- 
tacked three British airports, destroying 14 air- 
craft, and damaging eight others beyond repair. 
=—The Russian commander in Mukden admitted 
that Soviet soldiers, had removed machinery from 
factories in Mukden but said that it was done in 
accordance with the Big Three agreement reached 


‘Yalta. Secretary of State Byrnes in Washing- 
fon said he knew of no such understanding.— 
ident Truman nominated Julius A. Krug, @ 
native of Wisconsin and former chairman of the 
War Production 1] ard and chief engineer of the 
TVA power projeét, for Secretary of the Interior: 
The Department of Commerce announced that 
$300,000,000 was sent from the United States im 
45 to friends and relatives abroad. Most of the 
ey went to Europe, 


Si i a Latin America and China, 
ye Department said. J 
_ Feb, Ot The ‘State Department in Washington 


confirmed that it had suggested to Great Britain 
nd France that they join in a three-power decla~ 
zy just short of intervention calling for the 
Petar of democratic rule in Spain with a 
n Generalissimo 


hnd that 
oe an interim regime that would grant 
prepare free elections for a 


litical amnesty and 


ent, government.—Spain denied that it had 


Francisco Franco retire |. 
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closed the border to France although reports said 
Moorish troops had been placed on guard on the 
Spanish side—Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg 
(R-Mich.) told the Senate that the future of the 
United Nations rested largely on the ability of the 


United States and the’ U.S.S.R. to live together 
in mutual understanding with this country match- \ 
ing Russia in’candor and firmness of foreign policy, 
speech and action. Reviewing ‘‘the 37 vital days” 
at the conference in London, he said he was con- 
fident the two countries could meet the challenge. 
—A treaty of amity and mutual aid between the 
U.S.S.R. i 
was signed ih Moscow.—Rations in the British 
zone of occupied Germany were ordered cut 33% 


and the Mongolian People’s Republic. i 


March 4. This will reduce the daily calories from ; 


1,555 to 1,014 for most of the 21,000,000 persons in 
the zone. The calory ration in the American zone 
will continued for fhe present at 1,500 a day,—A 
force of 1,000 policemen routed 800 striking 
employes of the General Electric Company in 
Philadelphia when they defined a court injunction 
forbidding mass picketing.—Daniel J. Leary, . 52, 
sought for five years after he jumped $50,000 bail 
in Waterbury, Conn., where he was sentenced to 
five to 10 years for fraud as City Controller, was 
arrested in Chicago. 

Feb. 28—Secretary of State Byrnes, speaking in 
New York City, warned that the United States 


“cannot allow aggression to be accomplished by ~ 


coercion or pressure, or by subterfuges such as 
political infiltration. Unless the great powers 
are prepared to act in defense of the law,. the 
United Nations cannot prevent war. We must 
make it clear in advance that we intend to act 
to prevent aggression, stating at the same time 
that we will not use force for any other purpose.’” 
He said no nation had a right to keep troops in 
other sovereign states without their consent, to 
“unduly prolong’’ peace-making to ‘‘impose tr¢ops 
upon smaller nations’” or ‘‘to help itself to alleged 
ea properties in liberated or ex-satellite coun- 
ries’ 
Although the U.S.S.R. was not mentioned by name, 
it was obvious the address was directed to. Russia. 
—China and France signed a new treaty providing” 
for the withdrawal of Chinese troops from north- 
ern Indo-China .and the end of extraterritorial 
rights in China.—France accepted the United 
States note for joint action against Spain short 
of intervention but insisted that the matter be 
taken to the UN Security Council. At the same 


prior to Allied agreement on reparations: ~ 


time France closed the Spainsh border.—The:_ 


U.S.S.R. supported the American proposal that all 


four occupying powers undertake to feed the: 


people of Germany on a national rather than on @ 

zonal basis.—Philadelphia police and 3,500 General 

Electric strike pickets clashed. Later 10,000 strikers 

marched on City Hall to protest what they called 

police ‘‘brutality.’ : E 
MARCH—1946 


March 1—The U.S.S.R. announced it would 
begin the withdrawal of some of its forces from 
Iran tomorrow, the evacuation date set by the 
British-Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1942 but would - 
keep others there “‘until the situation had been ‘elu- 
cidated.’”,"—The American Government announced 


there wasano agreement between it and the Soviet — 


Government which would authorize the reported 
removal by Russian occupation troops of Japanese 
industrial equipment in Manchuria. It said it had. 
made no. agreement ‘‘secret or otherwise” with 
any Government with regard to “war booty, in 
Manchuria.’’—Washington warned Moscow that 
the United States would not agree to disposal of. 
Japanese assets in Manchuria without consent of 
all Allies who fought Japan.—The Navy Depart-* 


ment disclosed that United States planes twice had . 


been chased out of the Port Arthur-Dairen area in 
Manchuria with gunfire from Russian craft. and 
that it had protested to 
that one incident was a ‘‘hostile act” 
other “‘unjustifiable.’’ The incidents took place 
Oct. 15, 1945 and Feb. 20 1946.—Hugene Cardinal 
Tisserant charged in Rome that Russians had de- 
ported more than 400 Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns from Ruthenia_and that the policy of 
the U.S.S.R. east of’ the Curzon line aimed at the’ 
destruction of Catholicism.—The State Department 
informed the U.S.S.R. it was ready to begin 
negotiations for a credit of $1,000,000,000 that the 
U:S.S:R. requested some months ago.—President 
Truman sent to-Congress with his endorsement a 
policy statement of the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems which limits foreign loans by the United 


\ 


the Soviet Government — 
and the — 


States to $3,250,000,000 until June 30, 1947, not in- © 


cluding the $3,750,000,000 pending credit to Great 
Britain.—The, newly organized Famine Emergency 
Committee, with former President Herbert Hoover 
as chairman, asked Americans to reduce their food © 


consumption so that “millions may survive who ~ 


otherwise are doomed to death by starvation.’’— 
The OPA announced increased prices for 39 steel 
products to bring them into conformity with the 
Government’s agreement for an average rise of $5 
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a ton.—Lewis J. Valentine, former police commis- 
sioner for New York .City,. and five assistants 
left New York for Japan where they will reor- 
ganize the police, fire and prison systems. 
March 2—The United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, proposed to General Motors an immediate 
Teturn. to work with President Truman appoint- 
ing an. arbitrator to consider the d?fferences be- 
tween the latest proposals of the union and the 
corporation. The corporation has refused to go 
beyond its offer of an increase of 18.5 cents an hour 
awhile» the union is asking 19.5 cents.—John -L, 


‘Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, AFL, 


filed a 30-day strike notice in behalf of the union 


. as he informed three Federal Agencies that a 


dispute existed between the union and the coal 
operators. Lewis asked the Operators’ Negotiating 
Committee to confer with him March 12.—Green- 
wich, Conn., in a special referendum, disapproved 
the inclusion of that town in the permanent site 
for the United Nations Organization. The vote was 
5,505 to 2,019.—Officials in Washington explained 
that the invitation to the U.S.S.R. to begin negoti- 
ations on a credit for $1,000,000,000 was predicated 
on the expectation of Soviet adherence to the fi- 
nancial and economic program of the United Na- 
tions.—The Arab League, in Cairo, detailed before 
the Anglo-American Commission of , Inquiry on 
Palestine its arguments for opposing further Jew- 
ish development in the Holy Land and asked for the 
abolition of the British mandate and the creation 
of an Arab state in Palestine ——Gen. Carl Spaatz 
ordered reorganization of the Army Air Forces into 
three major command, strategic, tactical and con- 
tinental defense.—The Government increased the 
prices of wheat three cents a bushel, oats two, 
barley, four, corn three, and grain sorghums nine 
cents a 100 pounds to accelerate the movement, of 
crops from farms into export channels to feed the 
hungry people of the world. When rye ceilings go 
into effect June 1, for the first time they will be 
four cents a bushel higher than previously an- 
nounced. 

March 3—General Motors rejected the proposal 
of the UAW, CIO, for arbitration of their differ- 


‘ences and challenged the leadership of the union 


to permit a secret vote to determine whether the 
rank and file desired to return to work under the 
latest terms of the company offer—An American 
Airlines plane, enroute from New_York to Los 
Angeles, crashed into a peak of the Laguna Moun- 
tains, in the heavy fog, 60 miles east of San 
Diego, Calif., twenty-seven persons were killed.— 
Speakers in the Iranian Parliament. were cheered 
when they denounced the U.S.S.R. for retaining 
troops in their country and called Russia a treaty 
violator.—Averell Harriman, former United States 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., said in New York 
City that Russia was entitled to security but 
seemed inclined to get it ‘‘by insisting upon 
dominating her neighbors.’’—Prime Minister Attlee 
of Great Britain told the people that they would 
have to sacrifice leisure and comfort in the ‘‘war 
agaihst want.’’—Sixteen members of Congress, in- 
cluding Senators and Representatives called for a 
balanced budget during the ‘‘year of decision,’’ 
beginning July 1, 1946. 

March 4—The Canadian Government charged 
that the U.S.S.R. established in Ottawa in 1945 
an espionage machine designed to ferret out almost 
every American and Osnadian war secret. Five 
members of the Russian embassy staff were named 
specifically as organizers and directors of ‘A 
network of undercover agents . under the 
direct instructions from Moscow.’’ The charges 
were made in an official statement by the Royal 
Commission which has been investigating the 
matter since Feb. 13. The Commission listed the 
tasks as itemized among members of the ring and 


-included collection and transmission to Moscow 


of information on the atomic bomb, radar, the 
proximity fuse, chemical warfare, explosives and 
American, Canadian and Brazilian troop move- 
ments. Four persons were named in the report; 
two women and two men. Of these three were 


‘employed in departments or agenies of the Domin- 


ion Government and one in the office of the British 
A Commissioner. The Russian military attache, 
Col. Nicolai Zabotin was named. by the commis- 
sioners as ‘‘the person in charge of these opera- 
tions.’’ His active assistants also were named as 
well as other members of the staff of the military 
attache. London police announced the arrest of 
Dr. Alan Nunn May, a physicist and lecturer at 


- Kings College and an Ottawa official said there was 


“a tie-up between his arrest’? and the Canadian 
investigation. London said Dr. May had been 
associated in work with British physicists on the 
atomic bomb.—A joint American-British-French 
note; called on the Spanish people to oust Gen- 
eralissimo Franco by peaceful means and simul- 
taneously the State Department in. Washington 
made public captured German, Italian and Spanish 
documents, including signed letters by Franco in 


_which the Spanish dictator was depicted as a con- 


stant Axis collaborator but had refrained from 


entering war against the United Nations because of 


cowardice. The note told Spain that it would ne 
expect ‘full and cordial relations’ with natio 
that fought-Nazism and Fascism as long as Franc 
continued in control. The note expressed the hop 
that Spain would rid itself of Franco, estabils 
a “‘caretaker’’ regime that would provide for 
democratic elections.—The Iranian embassy il 
London announced that protest had been made ij 
Moscow agaisst the Soviet Union’s decision to Té 


in Alexandria, Egypt and 15 Egyptian and twa 
British soldiers were killed and 301 person swoun 
ed.— United Automobile Workers, CIO, accepted thi 
proposal of General Motors that the men be a 
lowed to vote on the question of returning to work 
provided the men could specify whether the 
wished the company’s offer accepted as it stood 
whether disputed points should be submitted 
White House arbitration—A Senate-House Comm 
mittee submitted to Congress a 37-point progral 
for reorganization including a program calling 
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for mandatory curbing of deficit spending, close 
and constant understanding on policy with thi 
President and within its own ranks; a law 1) 
identify and regulate lobbyists, and for pay ing 
creases, retirement benefits and lightened burden 
for members of the legislative branch.—Presidens 
Truman and Winston Churchill departed by tra 
from Washington for Fulton, Mo., where the fe 
mer British Prime Minister will receive @ 
honorary doctorate. : 
March 5—The United States sent two notes 1 
the U.S.S-R., one expressing displeasure over the 
Soviet actions in Manchuria and the other agains 
the retention of Russian troops in Iran, The notj 
on Manchuria was based on two developments, ona 
the removal of industrial equipment to Siberi: 
on the ground that it was ‘‘war booty’? of Russi: 
and the other a proposal of the U.S.S.R. to China 
for the joint operation of industries in Manchuriat 
Both ideas were rejected by China. The note ox 
Iran concerned the continued retention of Russiax 
troops despite the terms of the treaty to withdraw 
March 2.—Winston Churchill, former British Prima 
Minister, in an address in Westminster College it 
Fulton, Mo., advocated a fraternal association be 
tween the United States and the British Empir 
to retard the U.S.S.R. ‘‘No one knows what Soview 
Russia and its Communist international organiza. 
tion intends to do in the immediate future or wha; 
are the limits, if any, to their expansive ana 
proselytizing tendencies’’ he said. He said tha 
what went on behind and in front of the ‘‘iron 
curtain” that spread across Europe from Stettin ta 
Trieste was ‘‘certainly not the liberated Europe 
we fought to build up.” Russia, Mr. Churchill said) 
does not desire war but there is nothing she ad4 
mires: ‘‘so. much as_ strength.’’—Generalissima 
Francisco Franco insisted, in reply to the three+ 
power note calling for his removal, that his con 
tinuance in power was a Spanish internal affaizl 
and did not call for ‘‘foreign intervention,” they 
State Department disclosed—General Motors re+ 
jected the union suggestions for the wording of e 4 
proposition for a vote of the workers and uniom# 
leaders assailing the company as having trans. 
formed the walkout into a lockout.—The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, meetingy 
in Columbus, O., condemned the use of atomic! 
bombs against Japan and the saturation bombings! 
of German cities.—Francis Archbishop Spellma 
returned by plane from Rome and was cheered byy 
crowds in New York City. x | 
March 6—Two railroad brotherhoods, the Rail. 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engineers, set G4 
A.M., (E.S.T.) March 12 for a progressive strike ons 
the rail systems of the country.—The City offi 
Detroit asked President Truman to intervene in the 
General Motors strike, now in its 106th day. The 
union accused the company of attempting to pro- 
long the strike.—President Truman, addressi ngt 
the Federal Council of Churches in Columbus,# 
O., called on the religious leaders to inspire ag 
“moral and spiritual awakening’’ of the world’sid 
peoples and nations to save the world from dis-u 
aster. He reaffirmed his faith in the United Nations 
and asked support for his legalitive program int 
Congress. The Iranian War Ministry said Iranianl 
troops had been stopped by Russian forces 60 miles 
east of Tehran as they moved in to gatrison three 
eastern towns which Soviet officials said they hadi 
evacuated March 2. Premier Ghavam of Iran pro-} 
tested to Foreign Commissar Molotov on the con-« 
tinued presence of Soviet troops.—A Chun king f 
spokesman said Russia had replied to the Chinese 
that the delay in withdrawing the army fromh 
Manchuria was caused by “certain difficultie 
which they didn’t specify.’"—Spain closed thet 
French border from her side and forbade com: 
munication between the two countries. - 
March 7—The White House announced Preside 
Truman would appoint a fact-finding panel in th 
rail wage dispute ‘‘very shortly.’ Under the 
Railway Mediation Act this will automtically b 
a strike for 30 to 60 days.—An increase of 
average of 17.6 cents an hour for 150,000 
System operators averted a nation-wide s 
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elephone operators.—The National Labor Re- 
puns Board in a 2-1 decision upheld the right 
upervisors employes and foremen to join and 
represented by unions of production workers. 
The State Department made public the text of a 
10te despatched to Moscow on the continued pres- 
snce of Russian troops in Iran. The note said the 
United States ‘‘cannot remain indifferent’’ to the 
maintenance of troops in Iran by any signatory of 
the Declaration of Dec. 1, 1943 by which the 
U.S:S.R. is pledged to observance of Iranian inde- 
pendence, sovereingty and territorial integrity.— 
Premier Ghavam of Iran left Moscow for Ira 
and gave no indication that an agreement haa been 
Pee but expressed confidence that the situa- 
ion would right itseli—Twelve persons were 
killed in three days of fighting between unemployed 
and police in Andria, in southern Italy.—Police 
fired into seething mobs in New Delhi, India, 
Killed five persons.—Canada granted Great Britain 
A $1,250,000,000 credit on the same terms as those 
embodied in the agreement with the United States, 
contingent on approval of the United States loan. 
—Frrance recognized the Viet Nam Republic of 
Annamite nationalists as a ‘‘free State within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and French Union.’’— 
President Truman, by executive order, reopened all 
pic lands in the United States and Alaska for 
homesteading purposes except those containing 
“substantial deposits” of fissionable materials for 
he release of atomic energy. 
| March §8.—President Truman said in Washing- 
ton that the United States would not permit the 
United Nations Organization to collapse because of 
the differences with the U. S. S. R. over Iran. 
He expressed the belief that Russia would not 
withdraw and ‘‘go down a one-way street.’’-—The 
Moscow radio said the Russian Government had 
accused the United States of having violated an 
lagreement reached by the Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, the U. S. S. R. and the United 
States concerning Bulgaria. It charged that the 
recent United States memorandum to Bulgaria 
had ‘put forwatd a new condition’’ for the in- 
lusion of opposition representatives in the Sofia 
Government without consulting other interested 
Governments.—France has informed the United 
States that it will not agree to extend the authority 
of any central German .government agencies ‘“‘to 
the Ruhr, the Rhineland or even the Saar.’’— 
The strike of 17,200 employees of the Western 
Blectric Company was settled after 65 days.—The 
employes received an 18.2 per cent wage increase. 
—President Truman named an emergency board in 
the dispute of two railroad brotherhoods and the 
union postponed indefinitely a strike scheduled 
for March 11. The members of the board are 
Leif Erickson, former member of the Montana 
Supreme Court: Frank M. Swacker, New York 
lawyer, and Gordon S. Watkins of the Economics 
artment of the University of California.— 
esident Truman, declared he would not intervene 
in the General Motors strike.—The OPA authorized 
increases in cotton textile prices to spur the pro- 
duction of low-cost cotton apparel. 
“March 9.—Chinese sources reported that the 
hae Army had withdrawn from Mukden and 
turned the garrison duties of the 2,000,000 popu- 
lation city over to the Chinese. Chinese Com- 
M™unist forces were repgrted active in the suburbs 
and many fires of undetermined origin were rag 
g in the city.—Great Britain aligned itself with 
the United States behind the American foreign 
policy toward Bulgaria and denied that either 
country had infringed on the Moscow conference 
decision. The International Monetary Conference 
opened its sessions in Sav 
sentatives from 35 mem 
ers which sent observe 
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urgi 
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increase the flow of apparel trickling into the 
market.—The strike of trainmen_ of ‘the Jersey 
Central railroad, scheduled for March 11, was 
called off at request of John R. Steelman, sp 
labor adviser to President Truman. 

March 11.—Pravda, official organ of the Com- 
munist party, denounced Winston Churchill as an 
anti-Soviet war monger and accused him of trying 
to destroy the United Nations. The paper said 
Churchill in his Fulton, Mo., speech aimed to 
create “‘an Anglo-American military alliance that 
would assure Anglo-American rule throughout the 
world, the liquidation of the three-power coalition, 
also the United Nations, and make a policy of force” 
the dominant factor in the development of the 
world.”-—Prime Minister Attlee told) Commons 
Churchill spoke as a private citizen at Fulton.— 
Secretary of State Byrnes*rejected the Soviet 
charges that the United States had violated the 
Moscow agreement on broadening the Bulgarian 
Government.—The United States rejected the bid 
of France to ‘place the internal situation in Spain 
before the United Nations—Paul Henri-Spaak 
formed a new Belgian cabinet predominantly 
Socialist with himself as Premier.—Secretdry of 
the Treasury Vinson was elected chairman of the 
Board of Governors of both the World Bank and 
the World fund in Savannah, Ga.—The Truman 
Famine Emergency Committee urged Americans 
to eat 40 per cent less wheat and 20 per cent less 
fats to save peoples in foreign lands from starving. 
—The OPA opened the way for higher automobile 
prices as a result of the revised wage-price policy. 
Chrysler, Ford and Hudson were authorized to 
sell their cars on an adjustable pricing basis. 

March 12.—The State Departmen 
ton received reports that reinforced Russian troops, 
including tanks, artillery and cavalry, were on the 
move in Iran and were approaching 
Department dispatched a note to Moscow request- 
ing verification and explanation or denial. 
report said the Russian movement was in 
prongs, one southward toward Tehran, 
others westward, which could menace Iraq or 
Turkey.—Izvestia, the Russian Government news- 
paper, published an article in reply to 
Churchill in which it said Russia would 
to any threat of force and any attempt to frighten 
her would lead down ‘‘a fatal road.” The article 
declared Russia did not seek world d 
that she intended to “secure all her frontiers.” 
—Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in reporting on the United 
Nations meeting in London, expres 
that Russia did not want another war and addi 
“those who want peace must not commit acts 
that tend to provoke war.” He said Russia could 
have peace by supporing and cooperating with the 
United Nations.—Herbert H. Lehman resigned as 
Director General of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration because of failing 
health. : 

March 13.—In an interview i 
Stalin accused Wimston Chure in his Fulton 
Mo. speech of “‘calling for war against the Soviet 
Union and added that if Churchill and his friends 
succeeded in organizing a “military expedition in 
eastern Europe’ they would be “beaten.” Stal: 
compared Churchill with. Hitler and emphasized 
that Churchill was supported 
friends not only in 
United States—The General 
and the United Automobile Wor 
terms for ending the 113-day : 
UAW accepted an increase in wages of 18.5 cents 
an hour plus an agreement to end other inequities. 
—The strike of General Electric Workers was 
settled on the basis of an increase of 18.5 cents an 

ike began Jan. 15.—President Tru- 


hour. The stri 
man recalled the nomination of Edwin W. Pauley 
vy at the latter’s 


to be Under-Secretary of the Na 


request. : 

March 14—Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
said the United States State Department report 
“does not cor- 


on Soviet troop movements in Iran ) 
‘| respond to the facts.”’ At the same time, Izvestia, 
the Soviet Government newspaper, charged that 
reactionaries in Iran had imperialistic designs 
and were trying to gain their aims 
trouble between the U. S. S. R. and 
“The State Department in 
Washington continued to receive information con- 
tradicting the statement of Tass.—President Tru- 
man, in Washington said that he was not alarmed 
and felt ‘sure we will work it out.”’—The Russian 
Army in Iran was 
to have swung 
Communist mem 
Royal Canadian Moun 
Marh 15.—Wins } 
york City, renewed his plea for Anglo-American 
friendship sn f the 
United Nations 
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United States and Great Britain in his Fulton, Mo. 
speech, He urged that the Soviet Government work 
with the other powers and said he did not believe 
that. Russia wanted war. Churchill asked for the 
U.S. S. R. to evacuate Iran and revealed that the 
Potsdam conference had agreed to guarantee to 
Russia freedom of the Dardanelles in peace and 
war.—Premier Ghayam of Iran informed the 
U. Ss. S.R., the United States and Great Britain 
that it intended to appeal to the UN Security 
Council against the continued presence of Russia 
troops in Iran.—Three scientists and an engineer 
were named by the Royal Commission investigating 
spying in Canada. Those named are Dr. Raymond 
Boyer, assistant professor of chemistry in McGill 
University, Montreal; Harold S. Gerson, a g0V- 
ernment employe; Matt S. Nightingale, Squadron 
Leader (Canadian AireForce equivalent of major); 
Dr. David Shugar, Ph. D. in physics from McGill, 
employed on Navy research work.—Prime Minister 
Attlee offered the people of India complete inde- 
pendence if they wanted it, but warned that “‘no 
great nation can stand by itself these days’? and 
hope that India would choose dominion status 
within the British Commonwealth. He emphasized 
that independence would be conditioned on the 
ability of the Indians to agree among themselves 
on their future constitution—Gen. George Mar- 
shall, President Truman’s special envoy to China, 
returned to Washington after his three-months 
mission to report to the Chief Executive and Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes.—Secretary Byrnes said the 
main test of a State Department employe’s devo- 
tion, was whether he was pro-American. His 
secondary leanings were not of his concern, he 
said.—Mrs. Sara Roosevelt, mother of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, left an estate valued at $1,412,263.33. 
The major share, $940,500 went to her son.—Sec- 
retary Wallace retracted a. report released under 
imprint of the Department of Commerce Oct. 25. 
1945, that “‘under the high level operations which 
the automobile industry will experience over the 
next few years it can grant a substantial wage in- 
crease and still make profits.” It specifically 
stated rates could be increased 15 per cent this year 
and further advanced to 25 by the end of 1947, 
without endangering the manufacturer’s profit po- 
sition. Wallace said the conclusions of the report 
were ‘‘not intended, nor should have been regarded 
as official forecasts of costs, prices or profits.’ 
March 16.—Official dispatches reaching Wash- 
ington said the Russian charge d'affaires in Tehran 
had informed the Iranian Premier that Moscow 
would consider an appeal to the UN Security 
Council on the presence of Soviet troops in 
northern Iran as an ‘unfriendly act.’’—An article 
in Izvestia in Moscow charged that northern Iran 
had been used as a threat to Russia’s Baku oil fields 
and that the 1921 treaty with the U. S. S. R. 
Tepeatedly had been broken by the Iran ruling 
class.—Secretary of State Byrnes declared in New 
York City that the United States would make no 
alliances either with Great Britain or the Soviet 
Union but, would seek ‘‘the path to enduring peace’’ 
through the United Nations.—British Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin offered to extend the Soviet-British 
treaty of alliance for’20 to 50 years and rejected 
all responsibility for Winston Churchill’s speech 
at Fulton, Mo.—Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president 
‘of the Moslem League, called Prime Minister Att- 
lee’s offer of independence to India ‘‘contradict- 
‘ory’ and ‘‘calculated to create misunderstanding.”’ 
Jinnah pledged the Moslem League to a stand for 


-a free Moslem State.—Gén, George Marshall told 


a@ news conference in Washington that the situation 
in’ Manchuria was extremely critical and that 
Chinese divisions, American trained and equipped, 
were in transport to the place. 

March 17.—London reported Soviet experts were 
conducting secret negotiations with the Iranian 
Government for oil concessions and that an at- 
tempt would be made to reach an agreement be- 
fore the meeting of the UN Security Council in New 
York City March 25.—A delegation of 11 trade 
union officials of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, reporting on its visit to Moscow and 
Leningrad in 1945 urged the promotion of ‘‘closer 
understanding and cooperation’’ between the Amer- 
ican people and the peoples of the Soviet Union.— 
The Council of the Uniate Church of the western 
Ukraine, ended its 350-year old allegiance to the 
Catholic Church, and rejoined the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church.—Francis Cardinal Spellman in an 
address at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. said that lawless leaders imperil peace of 
the world and that the bloodstream of humankind 
is poisoned by militant athiesm.—Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah promised civil war in India should the 
British Cabinet mission favor the Hindu Congress 
party and fail to guarantee the Mohammedans 
their separate free state-——The Progressive (La 
Follette) party in Wisconsin voted to rejoin the 
Republican party and passed out of existence. 

March 18—The Iranian Government instructed 
its Ambassador in Washington to appeal to the 
UN Security Council against the continued pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in northern Iran.—Prime 


Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, relating the storyq 
of espionage activity in Ottawa, said that Igor 


Gouzenko, Russian cipher clerk, had told Canadiana: 
Government officials that his country “ee usedig 


Canada as a base for espionage operations ains 
Great Britain and the United States and that as 
fifth column was being established in Ottawa. 
The Supreme Soviet s 1 
adopted a five-year plan after Russian scientists 
had stressed the necessity for ‘‘mastering the tech= 
nique of liberating atomic energy.’ —President: 
Truman named Bernard M. Baruch as Unitedl 
States representative on the United Nations Atomic¢ 
Energy Commission.—The British Broadcastings 
Corporation, it was learned in London, will broad- 
cast regularly in Russian to give the people of the¢ 
U.S.S.R. news that the Kremlin does not_desireg 


in Moseow unanimouslyy® 
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them to have.—Madrid denied the pro-Axis chargesg® 


in the White Book of the United States and ac- 
cused this country of espionage in Spanish North® 
Africa and of having recommended an Allied 
invasion of Spain.—Vatican circles said the renun= 
ciation of the Catholic Church by the weste 
Ukrainian Uniate Church was invalid and made¢ 
possible by the imprisonment and disappearance of 
the Bishops of the Church. 

March 19—The Iranian Government filed forma 
notice with the United Nations that a dispute ex 
isted with the U.S.S.R. over the presence of Soviet 
troops in the country and asked for an “‘immediate¢ 
and just solution.’’ Trygve Lie, UN secretary gen= 
eral, placed the appeal on the provisional agenda.. 
—The Supreme Soviet in Moscow re-elected Joseph 
Stalin Premier and Vyacheslav M. Molotov : 
Foreign Minister. Mikhail I. Kalinin retired ass 
president of the U.S.S.R. and Nikolai M. Shver- 
nik, Vice President, was elected to succeed him. 
Vienna reported that the Russian Army had seized 
more than 106,000 acres of land in Austria despite 
Austrian and Allied opposition.—Switzerland and 
Russia re-established diplomatic relations after aa 
break of 22 years.—Herbert H. Lehman, retiringz 
director of the United Nations Relief and Rebilita 
tion Administration, asked rationing of food in 
short supply in this and other countries to fight 
world famine.—A C-47 Army transport plane, on 
flight to Ogden, Utah from San Francisco, ex 


ploded and crashed during a snowstorm in thea 


Sierra. Nevada mountains northeast of Truckee,: 
Calif., killing 24 passengers and two crew members.) 
Eight hours earlier a B-29 Superfortress on its wa: 
to Honolulu, became lost in a fog and plunged 
against a ridge 50 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco, killing seven.—The United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, announced settlement of the Genera 
Motors strike had been approved but the compan 
refused to consider the strike ended and to ope 
all its plants until all the workers returned despites 
the union’s “local autonomy’? ruling which per- 
mitted some to remain on strike until satisfactory 
local settlements had been made. 
_ March 20—The Soviet Union requested the meet 
ing of the UN Security Council, scheduled for New¥ 
York City March 25, be postponed until April 10, 0: 
the ground that direct negotiations were con- 
tinuing with the Iranian Government. The United 
States asked that the complaint of Iran be placed 
at the head of the Council’s agenda.—An Iraniar 
staff officer in Tehran said fighting had broken ou 
between 3,000 Kurdish tribesmen and the Iranian 
Army near the border of “Iraq.—Senator Claude< 
Pepper (D-Fla.) after asserting that the world 
“hurtling toward war again’? appealed for an 
immediate meeting of President Truman, Primes 
Minister Attlee of Great Britain and Premie 
Stalin of the U.S.S.R. for a full scale conference. : 
—The Soviet magazine, New Times, published in 
Moscow, said American imperialistic circles soughta 
to undermine world peace by monopolizing atomfe: 
energy for war purposes and establishing an 
“atomic dictatorship.’-—Three captains of thea 
United States Navy charged that Russia, after hav- 
ing permitted the United States to construct andi 
equip two weather stations in Siberia as agreed ati 
the Potsdam conference, had ordered the Americansé 
out after three months.—Hungry German womeni 
in Hamburg attacked provision shops and railroadi 
cars containing food.—A crowded passenger traing 
in the State of Sergipe in Brazil was derailed while 
climbing a mountain; 185 persons were killed. 
March 21—Representatives of the leading states 
of the UN Security Council, in New York City, 
decided to meet March 18 despite the request of the 
Soviet Union for a delay. The United States andb 
Great Britain will insist on hearing at least af 
report on the Iranian case before agreeing to post-4 
pone full discussion of the case. Iran asked thet 
Council not to accede to the Moscow request fori 
delay. President Truman, in Washington, calledli 
for prompt consideration of the dispute and said het 
was opposed,to further meetings of the Big Three¥ 
because UN Was supposed to handle these matters.) 
—Fiorello LaGuardia, former Mayor of New Yorks 
City, was nominated in Atlantic City, N. J. to head 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration—The State Department notified 
Latin-American countries, with the exception — 


tina, that the United States would not sign 
treaty for the maintenance of continental 
2 and security if the Argentine Government, 
moot by Juan D. Peron, was to be a signatory. 
ry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, told 
he Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee, that 
esident Roosevelt and his War Cabinet decided 
i Sigel before Pearl Harbor that the United 
tates would go to war with Japan if the British 
hould be attacked. 1t was agreed that the United 
tates would not strike without warning.— R. J. 
yhomas, president of the United Automobile Work- 
rs, CIO, served notice in his annua report that 
jage increases just won in the strike against 
yeneral Motors, were ‘‘only the first installment.” 
sState troopers were caiied out in Pittsburgh, 
’4., after strike piciets in East Pittsburgh iougat 
oremen of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
S Sherifts sought to enrorce a court order against 
mass picketing. 

March 22—Premier Stalin _in an interview by 
etter with The Associated Press in Moscow ex- 
ressed the conviction that “neither the nations 
jor their armies are seeking another war.’’ He 
firmed his confidence in the United Nations as ‘‘a 
erious instrument for preserving peace’’ and de- 
jared that the nations “desire peace and are 
mdeavoring to secure peace,’’ but that ‘certain 
yOlitical groups’’ had spread fear throughout the 
yorid by a propaganda campaign that was “sowing 
feeds of discord and uncertainty.’ The Russian 
sremier urged a drive of “world-wide counter- 
ropaganda to expose the war mongers without loss 
of time and givé tnem no opportunity of abusing 
whe freedom of speech against the interests’ of 
Pete Truman in Washington hailed 


address of Premier Stalin as highly encourag- 
. Members of Congress called Stalin’s announce- 
mt a step toward lasting peace.—President 
Yruman announced a six-weeks postponement of 
he atomic bomb test against warships, originally 
heduled for May 15 at Bikini atoil in the Pacific. 
March 23—The U.S.S.R. proposed that the UN 
Security Council adopt a set of rules urider which 
he Soviet Union the United States, Great Britain, 
France and China each would be able to prevent 
ther states from naming them parties to a dispute. 
‘The War Department disclosed that the Army 
had reimposed a wartime security blackout on the 
movement and location of divisions or larger 
roops units.—Herbert -Hoover as chairman of 
President Truman’s famine committee had ex- 
ensive interviews with Pope Pius XII and Premier 
Alcide de Gaspari on Italy’s desperate food situa- 
m.—President Truman, speaking at the Jackson 
ay dinner in Washington, appealed for ‘‘party 
nity and party responsibility’? and urged Con- 
‘essional support of his legislative program. He 
d he was confident of prosperity and unity at 
home and peace abroad. ! 
March 24—Radio Moscow made this announce- 
ant: ‘‘The withdrawal of Soviet troops who were 
Iran in the areas of Meshed, Shahrud and 
mnam, which already had begun March 2, 1946, 
has already been completed. Following an agree- 
ment with the Iranian Government, the evacua- 
of the rest of the Soviet troops began on 
L The Soviet command calculates that 
nplete evacuation of Soviet troops from Iran 
y be finished within five to six weeks if nothing 
”*__The British Broad- 


daily series of broad- 
Gen. Draja Mikhai- 
itch, wartime leader of the Chetniks who, had 
e for almost two years in the hills of 
‘ugoslavia by Marshal Tito’s forces, was captured 
larch 13, Belgrade announced.—Mauno Pekkala 


st meeting r 
ege, New York City, n 
hat avoided controversy and transacted no busi- 
President Truman welcomed the celegates 
a promise of this nation’s y 
ing that the nations must remain united if 
YO is to work. Secretary of 5 2 d 
the ‘‘charter does not sanctify ancient privileges 
or outlaw changes, but ‘‘no nation 
take the law into its own hands”’ 
i the peace of world’’ as 
i be discussed.” 
Han announced she had been informed of the 
viet decision ie withdraw the Russian troops 
rom the country bu 


LS aby 
srobler was essential, said 
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ference jn Atlantic City, N. J., left the meeting 
when the American representative accused the 
Soviet Army of having réquisitioned enough land in _ 
Austria to feed 250,000 persons for a year. T 
Soviet delegate earlier failed to prevent discussi 
of a resolution forbidding the transfer of UN 
food to areas where supplies had been siphoned 
off—The Truman Administration disclosed to 
Congress a plan to place control of all atomic. 
energy under international: control, with only @ 
denatured”’ form of fissionable material allocated 
for peaceful purposes. Some secrets would be made 
public, but not of the secret of the bomb.—The 
nationalization of the Central Bank of Argentina 
was decreed by President Edelmiro Farrell effective: 
immediately. The Central Bank operates all banks 
in Argentina.—General Motors began recalling pro=' 
duction employes in a reversal of its policy not’ 
to open its plants until all local union disputes : 
were settled—The United States Supreme Court 
ruled, 5-3 that union labor leaders accused of 
pocketing funds collected from workmen could 
not be prosecuted under the Federal kKick-back ~ 
act.—The 23-carat diamond, mounted in the floor 
of the Cuban capitol in Havana, was stolen by 
thieves who broke the heavy glass protecting the - 
gem and pried it out of its setting. : 


the U.S.S.R. in an attempt to keep the Iranian 
question from being placed on the agenda. The 
vote was nine to two, only the Polish delegate 
voting with Russia. Andrei A. Gromyko, the 
Soviet Ambassador to Washington and Council. 
member, said that unless discussion of the ques- 
tion was postponed to April 10 he would not attend | 
meetings. This was considered an attempt to veto 
by indirection, the wishes of the majority, an 
aiter long debate final action was put over for a. 
day when a subcommittee consisting of the United 
States, France and the U.S.S.R. were authorized 
to present.an agreed motion to the Council for a 
vote. Gromyko insisted there was nothing to discuss , 
since Russia and Iran had reached an understand- 
ing—The Iranian Government notified London 
that no new agreement had been reached with 
Moscow.—Evacuation of Russian troops from Iran _ 
was reported from several points.—J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- . 
gation, announced in Washington the arrest on 
an espionage charge of Lieut. Nicolai Gregorovich 
Redin in Portland, Ore. as he was about to board. a 
ship in the harbor. An FBI announcement said 
Redin had been under FBI .scrutiny for the last 
several months. He was held in $25,000 bail later.— 
In Montreal, Dr. Raymond Boyer admitted he had 
communicated information through Fred Rose, 
Labor Progressive M. P. regarding the explosive 
RDX” because he was anxious to do what he 
could to give the Soviet Union the process—The! « 
Government ordered building activity halted un- 
less it was to provide housing urgently needed by 
war veterans or to meet other specific require- 
ments.—John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, ordered termination of the contract 
in the soft coal field midnight March 30 when 
400,000 miners are expected to. down tools.— 
The Ford Motor Company reported that its entire © 
system was back in’ operation. { 


UN Security Council meeting after she had been 
defeated, nine to two, on her demand to post- 
pone consideration of the Iranian issue until 
April 10. Only Russia and Poland voted for it. 
Those voting against were Great Britain, United | 
France, Mexico, the Netherlands, © 


present his case. 
instruction from 
Poland’s delegate remained at the sessions and 


said that Poland wo 1 
Ala outlined Russia’s demands on 


the Iranian Government to recognize the internal 
autonomy of Azerbaijan. 
Iranian Government’s 
the Soviet Government offered to take steps 
(a) The Prime Minister of Azer- 


Persian; i 
demand for an oil ocncession, 
that/an Iranian-Russian joint stock company be 
set up, with 51 per cent of the shares owned. by 


in 
between Iran. i ‘ 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration urged. 
all nations to their gt2: { od : 
consumption to meet the world famine crisis.— 


he | 
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March 26—The UN Security Council voted down 


March 27—The Soviet Union walked out of the — 


Ambassador Gromyko *— 
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An Allied communique. warned Yugoslavia that 
American and British occupation troops wo 
oppose any sudden attempt by Marshal Tito’s men 
to seize part of the Venezia Giulia area, including 
Trieste.—Walter P. Reuther was elected president 
of the United Automobile Workers’ Union, CIO 
defeating R. J. Thomas. Observers saw in the 
election of Reuther a rebuke to the leftists in the 
labor moyement. 

Mareh 28—With the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. absent because the Iranian, question 
was discussed the UN Security Council met in 
closed session and decided to proceed in the open 
with consideration of Iran’s case against Russia. 
The Council’s action included an invitation to the 
Iranian ambassador to appear at a pubile session 
to answer three questions pertinent to the inquiry. 
Ambassador Ala said he would attend. Dr. Oscar 
Lange, from Poland, interpreted the absence of 
Gromyko, the Soviet representative as ‘‘an ab- 
sence, not a withdrawal.” Soviet delegates at- 
tended a meeting of the experts on parliamentary 
procedure and of the Military Staff committee.— 
The Iranian Army canceled plans to occupy areas 
evacuated by the Russian Army ‘to avoid the 
danger of eae carla State Department made 
public. its plan for an International Atomic De- 
velopment Authority that would be the sole pro- 
ducer and hold a monopoly of all the world’s 
fissionable material. The proposal, which involved 
the gradual ending of the United States’ atomic 
bomb secrets, would prohibit production of ex- 
plosive material throughout the world, but ‘‘safe’’ 
denatured ores would be released on license for 
medical, research and industrial atomic uses.— 
The 45,000. ton aircraft carrier Midway returned 
to New York after experimental operations in the 
Arctic with evidence that far-northern_weather 


-would not hinder carrier operations.—President 


Truman appointed 10 top wartime Army, Navy and 


. air leaders| military ‘‘brain trust’’ to help plan a 


national defense for the United States. 

\ March 29—The UN Security Council, meeting 
again with the Russian representative absent, di- 
rected a request to Premier Stalin of the U.S.S.R. 
and Premier Ghavam of Iran to inform the Coun- 
cil by April 3 whether they had made a secret 
agreement on the evacuation of Iran by the Red 
Army and adjourned to that date—The Iranian 
Ministry of the Interior in Tehran, reported that 
the Russian Army had evacuated all of Mazen- 
daran province “‘from Firuzkuh to the Caspian Sea 
and from. Babul to the Gilan border.’’ Firuzkuh is 
75. miles northeast of Tehran.—An estimated 200 
uniformed German police, armed with American 
weapons, raided a Jewish camp for-displaced per- 
sons near Stuttgart, killing one Polish Jew and 
wounding four others.—Food rations in the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation in Germany were*cut from 
1,550 calories to 1,275 calories a day. Similar reduc- 
tions had been made in the British and French 
zones.—Fiorello LaGuardia, former mayor of New 
York City, was elected director general of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in Atlantic City, and announced his 
plans to relieve famine conditions throughout the 
world.—_The Royal Commission, inquiring into the 
spy ring in Canada, announced in its third interim 
report that Russian secret police had an organiza- 
tion there long before July, 1943. 

March 30—Russian observers in Moscow ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United States and 
Great Britain were violating the ‘‘equality among 
nations’’: principle and the spirit of the Council’s 
London directive, asking the two nations to settle 
their differences bilaterally, in pressing the Iranian 
question.—Premier Ghavam of Iran declared that 
Ambassador Ala, the spokesman before the Secur- 
ity Council, had his ‘‘full confidence.’’ The Rus- 
sians continued their evacuation from Iran.—Amer- 
ican and British troops arrested in their zones in 


northern Korea. The Russians also were 


AMnorthe troops leaving Manchuria were mov- 
ted to have reinformed the Port Arthur area. 


'—Virtuélly all Chinese National government offi- 


cials sent to Changchun, capital of Manchuria, 
were reported to have departed the city with the 
withdrawal of the Soviet forces. There were per- 
sistent repokts of an influx of Communist troops. 
—Turkey and Iraq signed a joint security pact 
providing for. broad collaboration. 

March 31—The U.S.S.R. paid $1,723,000, its share 
in the $25,000,000 working capital of the United 
Nations. Russia thereby joined Norway, the 
Netherlands and Belgium as the countries which 
have paid the ful] amount. of their assessments.— 
Tehran reported that the Russians continued their 
evacuation of northern Iranian towns and that 
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these areas were being turned over to the p 

since the Iranian Army had not moved north | 
occupy the posts.—Greece held her first. electi 
in ten years and the Populist (Royalist) pa 

obtained a working majority. T 
of the Communist party was disregarded and 
turn out of 70 per cent of the voters was reporte 
—Herbert Hoover, reporting from Warsaw, said | 
found the food situation the worst in Poland of 4 
European countries. = | 
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April 1—Huge tidal waves, towering 100 fee 
swept a vast area in the Pacific, extending fro 
the Aleutians to Hawaii and the West Coast 
the United States. The dead were reported at 1 
in the Hawaiian Islands by the Red Cross, Wl) 
property damage running into millions. Seismol} 
gists attributed the waves to a series of unde 
water earthquakes that centered near Dutch Has 
bor, Alaska. The expanse affected covered # 
arc of 4,000 miles and the wave impulse W 
reported to have travelled at a speed of 300 milk 
an hour. Hilo, Hawaii, was the hardest hit 
the giant waves.—Secretary of State Burnes d 
cussed the Iran situation before the Security Coua 
cil with President Truman in Washington.—P 
mier Ghavam of Iran officially notified Trygy 
Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, tha 
Ambassador Ala had his full support.—The nq 
tion’s 400,000 soft coal miners went on a strij 
over a series of issues principally involving heal 
and welfare programs and wages. The United Mix 
Workers is an affiliate of the American Federatial 
of Labor and headed by John L. Lewis.—Bus a 


The boycott ordidp! 


street car operators in Detroit, Mich., went oni 


strike after a demand for an 18 cents an hoz 
increase in pay by 5,200 employes had been refuse 
by the mayor. A tentative offer of 15 cents W 
made by the city.—Secretary of State Byrnes not 
fied Cuba that. the United States was giving up § 
the military bases it built in Cuba during f 
war.—Twenty-four Japanese submarines were sult 
by the United States Navy with demolition chargz 
and gunfire off Sasebo, Japan.—The ‘‘death see 
tence’ clause of the Public Utility Holding Com 
pany Act was ruled constitutional by the Unite 
States Supreme Court in a 6-1 decision.— 
United States Supreme Court upheld the right 
Negroes to vote in the Georgia Democratic prima 
ries.—Representative B. Carroll Reece of Tenness 
was elected chairman of the Republic Nations 
oe we succeeding Herbert Brownell, Jr., ra 
signed. | 

April 2—Official Iranian reports said the firm 
Russian forces actually to leave Iran had crossé 
the border into the Soviet Union from their gae 
rison post at Meshed, 460 miles east of Tehran- 
Themistokles Sophoulis, Premier of Greece, : 
signed following the Populist victory in the eleé 
tions.—Tidal waves in the Pacifie subsided but tli 
seismic distubances were reported continuins 
Between 40 and 50 shocks, five of them majox 
were reported off the Aleutian Islands. Points 2 
Chile and Peru felt the force of tidal waves.) 
The United States asked Yugoslavia to permit 
Americans to testify to Draja Mikhailovitch’s aa 
to the Allied cause when the former resistan 
leader is tried for treason.—The first effects of til 
soft coal miners strike were felt in Pittsburg 
when steel mills began banking blast furnaces aml 
reducing coke making operations——Gov. Thoma 
E. Dewey of New York, signed four bills to perm 
New York City to levy additional taxes for the ne 
three years. The bills empower the city to co 
tinue the present gross receipts tax and double tH! 
rates; impose a five per cent tax on pari-mutull 
betting at Jamaica, Acqueduct and Belmont Pari 
race tracks on condition that 75 per cent of thi 
Belmont revenue be turned over to Nassau count’ 
continue the existing sales tax and double it 1) 
two per cent and to impose a five per cent tax of 
hotel room charges to transients. The taxes a 
expected to produce $69,000,000 a year. 3 

April 3.—Soviet Russia and Iran replied to th! 
Security Council on the status of negotiations 1 
Iran. The U. S. S. R. said its troops were beir! 
withdrawn without reference to Soviet reques# 
for economic and political concessions and oh 
evacuation would be completed within six weeki 
Iran said Moscow had linked the evacuation ¢ 
oil and political concessions and was continuir 
its interference. Ambassador Ala, for Iran, s2 
that if Soviet Ambassador Gromyko would assum 
the Council that ‘the withdrawal of the whob 
Soviet force from Iran, unconditionally, is effects 
by May 6, at the latest’? his Government woull 
be satisfied provided the matter remained on tH 
agenda.—The American Military Mission in Budd 
pest has informed Marshal Klementi Voroshild! 
that the United States Government wants all Sovial 
personnel withdrawn from the Hungarian-Amer# 
can oil fields in southwestern Hungray and j 
management of the wells returned to the Ameri a 
owners.—A Chinese Government spokesman ari 
nounced that Soviet forces soon would withdrat 
from the major Manchurian port of Dairen 
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a comipiete the evacuation of Changchun, cap- 
#f Manchuria, within a few days.—A survey of 
conditions in China indicated that 15,000,000 
hinese were perilously near to starvation and 
ral times that number were in need of out- 

ide relief. President Truman stated that the pro- 
uction of goods and services for the ci-ilian 
larket were at a rate of better than $150,000,- 
,000 a year, the highest in the country’s history, 
nd still going up.—The Ford Motor Company 
mnounced a lay-off for one week of 35,000 em- 
loyes because of dwindling steel reserves—Two 
ailway-labor arbitration boards awarded a 16 
ents an hour wage increase to 1,220,000 raiiroad 
mpfoyees, adding $619,000,000 to the annual oper- 
ting costs, according to the carriers. The wage 


Mereases go. to vperating and mnon-operating 
motherhoods. The awards are retroactive to 
an. 1. The carriers announced they would seek 


Mm immediate increase in freight rates to meet the 
yage boost. 

April 4.—The UN Security Council accepted the 
omise of Russia to have all its troops out of 
Tan by May 6 and deferred further discussion 
f the Iran problem until that date with the 
rovision that if the U..S. S. R. performance did 
:0t, match the promise. the situation would be 
eopened immediately. Secretary of State Byrnes 
ntroduced a resolution to this effect which was 
ypproved-by all the delegates with the excepticn of 
\mibassador Gromyko, the Soviet representative, 
yho was absent, and Lieut. Col. W. P. Hodgson 
i the Australia, who did not vote because he felt 
he Council had not fully met the challenge before 
t.—Gen, Douglas MacArthur called on the United 
Vations to renounce forever the principle of war 

@ sovereign right of individual states. He 
ke in Tokyo before the first meeting of the 
lour-Power Allied Council for Japan.—Pope Pius 

@ radio address, called on all food-producing 
tions including Argentina and Brazil, to banish 
the sinister shadow’’ that rests upon at least a 
aarter of the population of the globe. Panayotis 
Poulitsas was named Premier oi Greece as the first 
jected Government in a decade was sworn in.— 


vote of confidence 107 to 91. 
iberals and Communists voted for the Premier and 
he Catholics against.—The United States Army 
bolished the cavalry as a separate arm of the 
ervice and merged what was left of it with the 
rmored forces. 

April 5.—Secretary of State Byrnes proposed a 
neeting of the four members of the Council of 
reign Ministers in Paris opening April 25 to 
s the drafts on peace with the hope that such 
‘meeting would insure the proposed conference 
May. The proposal was made to Ernest Bevin, 
British Foreign Secretary; Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, and Georges Bidault, 
rench Foreign Minister.—A joint. communication 
y Premier Ghavam of Iran, and Ivan Sadchivok, 
Russian Ambassador in Tehran, announced ‘‘com- 
plete agreement’? had been reached on all ques- 
ions before the two Governments. The agreement 
alls for complete evacuation of Iran by the Red 
; y. formation of a joint Iranian-Soviet_ oil 
sompany and negotiations Tehran and Azerbaijan 
improvements in that province.—The U.S.S.R. 
duced its demands for Austrian farm land 
lo a claim on acreage that otherwise would be 
neultivated as the United Nations Relief and 
Zehabilitation Administration signed an agree- 
ent with the Austrian Government to feed and 
iwply all Austria without restrictions in the 
Russian zone of occupation.—Yugoslavia denied 
“request of the United States that American 
fficers be allowed to testify at the trial of Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovitch for treason.—Rumania broke 
iplomatic relations with Spain.—Peiping reported 
hew clashes between Chinese Communist and Gov- 
rnment forces in Changchun and Harbin.—Hleven 
bodies were taken from the wreckage of a Navy 
ansport plane that crashed near Albuquerque, 
- M.—The New York State Tax Commission held 
at there was ‘‘considerable doubt’’ that Presi- 
jent Franklin D. Roosevelt was ‘‘a member of 
he armed forces’’ at the time of his death and 
lirected the executors of his estate to file a State 
C tax return. The ruling left the way open 
commission should 
jecide later that hé was in military service when 


ion or penetration.’’ Truman said it was neces- 
gmat the United § ‘ 

e world would know that it meant to retain 
eadership in world affairs and in behalf of 
“and harmony among nations. ged 


eed: 
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prompt Congressional action for unification of the 
Armed Forces: universal, military training and 
extension of the draft for at least a year.—The 
Polish Government instructed Dr. Oscar Lange, its 
delegate to the Security Council, to raise the ques- 
tion of Franco Spain as a threat to the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security.—Great 
Britain accepted the proposal of the United States 
for a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia to break the deadlock of the deputies of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in drafting European” 
peace treaties.—The Chinese Government, reported 
that China’s New First Army, equipped by the 
United States, had broken through the Chinese 
Communist lines after a two-day battle and hai 

driven to within 70 miles of Changchun, capita: 

of Manchuria. 

April 7.—The U. S. S. R. filed a demand with the’ 
UN Security Council that the Iranian question be 
removed from the agenda. Ambassador Gromyko 
delivered the note which said the action of the 
Council in deciding to discuss the Iranian question | 
on May 6 was ‘‘not right,’’ ‘‘illegal’’ and “‘con- 
trary to the Charter of the organization of the 
United Nations.’’ The note added that the Soviet 
Government demanded ‘‘that the Iranian question 
must be dropped from the agenda of the Security 
Council.’’ The Moscow radio said the not “‘con- 
tended that a “‘situation’’ did not exist and that 
the peace of the world therefore was not en- 
dangered. Moscow quoted the Iranian. Premier 
that it was ‘“‘superfluous to keep the matter on 
the agenda.—Premier Ahmad Ghavam, in Tel 5 t 
disclosed the terms of the agreement with the 
Soviet Union. He announced -that Russia would 
hold 51 per cent of the Russian Iranian oil com- 
pany for 25 years and that the head of the/ self 
proclaimed “‘republic’’ of Azerbaijanian in north- 
western Iran would be invited to a Tehran con- 
ference. After 25 years each country would be an 
equal partner in the oil company. An Iranian 
Parliament will be elected June 7 to legalize the 
agreement.—Under Communist leadership, 10,000 
malcontents mobbed the official residence of Pre~ 
mier Baron Kijuro Shidehara. The Premier was” 
absent but some of the Communists tried to force” 
their way inside when the American military 
police interfered. The mob remained outside and 
harangued for the resignation of Shidehara.—The 
street car strike in Detroit was ended with the 
men voting to accept 15 cents an hour increase in 
pay and to arbitrate overtime pay. 

April 8.—The U. S. S. R. accepted the proposal 
of Secretary of State Byrnes for a meeting of the 
Big Four Foreign Secretaries to prepare drafts of 
peace treaties.—Pravda, official organ of the Com- 
munist party in Russia, attacked the policy of the: 
United Nations in the Iran dispute and called the 
action of the Security Council baseless. The — 
article did not mention that Russian troops had 
not been withdrawn from Iran by March 2 as 
promised.—Iranian troops were rushed into dis- 
tricts evacuated by the Russians in northern Iran 
following an attempted coup by right-wing leaders 
to block the oil deal with the Soviet Union.— 
Russian occupation authorities in Austria conceded 
the ownership of some of the seized oil prop- 
erities by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and — 
promised restitution—The League of Nations As- 
sembly opened its final sessions in Geneva, Switz— 
erland to declare officially dead the 26-year-old ~ 
experiment in world idealism. Argentina’s dele- 
gates walked out of the meeting when they failed 
to win any of the eight vice-presidential posts.— 
King George of Greece accepted the resignation of 
the Regent Archbishop Damaskinos. : 

April 9.—The UN’Security Council met with the 
Russian Ambassador, Andrei Gromyko, in attend- 
ance. Iran officially asked the Council not to drop - 
the Iranian matter from the agenda. Poland gave 
notice that she would seek to have the Spanish 
case put on the calendar within a few days. The 
meeting adopted.23 procedural rules and adjourned 
without date—The Russians evacuated the mili- 
tary quarters in Tabriz, the Capital of Azerbaijan, 
and turned them over to the Democratic troops. 
Gen. Hassan Arfa, former Iranian Chief of Staff, 
was arrested on charges of subversive -activity.— 
Iraq troops were reported rushed to the iran and 
Turkish borders following reports of attacks by the 
Kurds.—A request of the Soviet Government that 
the case against Lieut. Nicolai G. Redin, indicted 
in Seattle, Wash. on espionage charges, be 
dropped, was refused by the State Department | 


with the information that he must stand trail.— 


A broken box at Le Bourget airfield, Paris, re-— 
vealed that. 
gold and foreign currency to France. It was 
observed that there was no commercial need for 
the shipments but France is engaged in a political 


‘campaign in which the Communists are a part 


and well financed.—China proposed to the League - 
of Nations that the mandatory powers and the 
United States, as administrator of former Jap- 
anese mandated Pacific Islands, submit he terri- 
tories to United Nations inspection unti the UN 


AS 


Russia was shipping quantities of . 
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Trusteeship Council is established—Hugh Dalton, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
that the budget would be almost balanced for the 
fiscal year, 1946-47. r 

April 10.—Poland filed formal charges against 
Spain before the Security Council alleging that 
the Franco regime had caused international fric- 
tion, had endangered international peace and se- 
curity and was promoting ‘‘scientific research by 
German scientists engaged in devising new means 
of warfare.’”’ Poland asked that_the matter be 
placed on the agenda.—Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, was released 
from the post so he could devote his entire time 
to the Security Council. Nikolai V. Novikov, 
. Minister-Councellor of the Embassy, was appointed 
Ambassador.—Chungking reported that Chinese 
Communists had opened an extensive campaign 
jagainst the Peiping-Mukden railway to block occu- 
pation of Manchuria by the Chinese Government 
¢roops.—Japanese women went to the polls for the 
first time in unexpected numbers to choose mem- 
bers of the Parliament who will form the Govern- 
ment for the next four years.—The Ford Motor 
Company recalled 36,000 production employes and 
announced the last obstacle to full-speed produc- 
tion had been cleared._Seven persons were burned 
‘to death in a suspicious apartment house fire in 
the Back Bay section of Boston. 

April 11.—The New York City Building on the 
1940 World’s Fair grounds at Flushing Meadow was 
selected for the temporary meeting hall of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in Sep- 
‘tember. The Sperry plant at Lake Success, L. I., 
N. Y., was chosen as the interim headquarters 
of the Secretariat. New York City agreed to spend 
$1,250,000 to improve the World’s Fair building, 
at present occupied as a roller rink. Hunter Col- 
lege will be abandoned not later than Aug. as 
temporary quarters.—President Truman viewed as 
political the suggestion of Poland that the Security 
Council take up the Spanish question. At the 
same time the State Department denied that it 
had uncovered atomic bomb plants in Spain.— 
Allied observers reported that the recent elections 
‘in Greece were fair and that party abstainers were 
only 9.3 per cent.—The Department of Agriculture 
put a limit on the amount of grain distillers may 
use in the production of liquor. The order applies 
chiefly to corn, rye, barley and oats. Wheat had 
been restricted earlier to help supply the starving 
peoples of the world with food. 

April 12.—The birthplace of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in Hyde Park, N. Y. was dedicated as 
a national shrine before President Truman and a 
gathering of high officials and foreign dignitaries. 
President Truman promised to fight for the reforms 
on which former President Roosevelt pioneered at 
home and abroad. Allied capitals also joined in 
the tribute.—The Franco Cabinet invited members 
of the United Nations that maintain relations with 
Spain to send a commission to, that country to in- 
vestigate the charge of Poland that atomic experi- 
ments were being conducted. The Moscow radio 
supported Poland’s demand for United Nations 
action.—A Chinese Government commander in 
Kaiyuan, Manchuria, placed Communist members 
of a truce team in confinement and announced a 
battle was in progress for the railway junction at. 
Szepingkai.—Emma Woikin, a former cipher clerk 
in the Canadian Department of External Affairs, 


' was sentenced to two and a half years in prison 


after a plea of guilty to having divulged official 
secrets to Russian _ spies. . y 
April 13.—The House of Representatives, in re- 
volt against the advice of President Truman and 
military leaders approved amendments to the bill 
for draft extension whereby all inductions would 
be suspended between May 15 and Oct. 18, and 
18 and 19-year-old youths would be relieved of 
compulsory military service. The House passed 
- the bill, 290 to 108, two days later—F. H. La- 
Guardia, Director General of the UNRRA, appealed 
to Great Britain for ‘‘the greatest possible sacri- 
fice’’ to make its stock of wheat’ available to the 
starving peoples of Europe. He promised to re- 
plenish later any stocks sent to the continent.— 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Commander of the 
United States Forces in the European theater, 
said there were not enough food supplies within 
the border of the American area to sustain life at 
starvation levels —Chungking indicated the possi- 
bility of a. compromise with the Chinese Com- 
munists in Manchuria on the basis of limiting its 
occupying forces and an end to obstruction to re- 
occupation. The rival armies continued to face 
each other.—The General Motors Corporation an- 
_ nounced that hourly employment within its plants 
exceeded pre-strike levels, 176,227 compared with 
175,000.—Enoch Dowell, 81, a tenant farmer near 
Bristol, Va. became a father for the 20th time. 
His wife is 46 years old.—Chester Bowles, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, promised the ‘“‘tight’”’ 
clothing situation’ would be eased by the middle 
on July and asked the nation to be patient until 
en. 
April 12.—Gen. Chou En-lai, leader of the Com- 


munist delegation in Chungking proclaimed a stas 
of all-out hostilities in Manchuria and_ declare 
Communists were justified in offering full-scaay 
resistance to Government forces attempting 
take over on the departure of the Russans. 
Foreign Office order ‘‘froze’’ the assets of 33 
German firms in Spain. It was understood t 
order was issued at the suggestion of Great Brita 
and the United States after it learned Germ 
proprietors were transferring their capital sto 
to Spanish nationals to evade blockading measure: 
Delegates of the Social Democrats and the Cony 
munists in Berlin proclaimed a merger of th 
two organizations despite the heavy vote rolled u 
against the plan in the election two weeks earlie 
—A Jewish general strike, protesting against tl 
detention of 1,014 Jews at La Spezia, Italy, spree 
from Jerusalem to Tel Aviv in Palestine. Britisi 
troops stood guard against possible voilence. 
contemplated strike of one half the sugar worket 
in the United States was averted when the leadim 
companied granted wage increases of 15 cents a 
our. 

April. 15—The UN Security Council resumed il 
sessions and Iran announced its desire to with 
draw her complaint against the Soviet Governmer 
Andrei Gromyko, the Russian delegate moved 7 
drop the case. This was opposed by the Unite 
States and Great Britain, supported by Australi 
the Netherlands, Mexico, Egypt and Brazil, Frang 
and Poland supported Russia. . The opposition 
the position that Iran alone did not have 
right to withdraw her complaint from Counc 
consideration, once it had been placed on 
agenda. Gromyko said he doubted that the Unite 
States and Great Britain desired a peaceful soli 
tion of the Soviet-Iranian dispute.—Chinese Cong 
munists opened a heavy attack on Changchun, f) 
capital of Manchuria, two hours before the Ru 
sian forces'began their withdrawal. The Con 
munists seized three airfields—Twenty German 
Italian and Japanese agents were seized by Amer 
ican forces in China and charged with having cay 
ried on war against the United States through’e 
pionage long after the Reich had surrendered. T 
agents included Lieut. Col. Ludwig Ehrhardt, hea 
of the German military and naval intelligence i 
Asia, and personal friend of Hitler.—Thousands ¢ 
railroad workers in Palestine joined postal workes 
in a strike for higher pay. Train service wa 
suspended.—President Truman told the Pan-Amer 
ican Union that the world will not be free from 
war until the twin evils of poverty and despa: 
were eradicated.—Wartime controls were returne 
on livestock slaughtering and dairy products i 
an effort to increase domestic supplies and to Bi 
the world food situation.—Railroads asked for a 
increase of 25 per cent in freight rates to mee 
decling revenues and increased costs, reflected i 
the increase of 16 cents an hour recently grante 
to rail workers. At the same time 15 railwa 
unions began moves to gain an additional 14 cenw 
an hour increase in pay. : 

April 16.—A showdown vote in the Securit 
Council on the Soviet-Iranian question was put of 
after Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the Unite 
Nations gave it as his opinion that retention | 
the case on the agenda might be illegal. 
Council was in session 99 minutes and adjourne 
without taking any action. Dr. Quo Tai-chi, ¢| 
China, ended his month’s tenure as President an 
turned the gavel over to Dr. Hafez Afifi Pashi 
of Egypt.—Chinese Communist forces cracked th 
outer defenses of Changchun, swept into the Mari 
churian capital and pounded. the center of thi 
city_with heavy artillery fire——The general strik 
in Palestine spread to every government depart 
ment with more than 50,000 participating. Passagy 
of 1,014 Jewish refugees from La Spezia, Italy 
Palestine, was pledged by the British High Con 
missioner, Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan Gordon Cunning} 
ham and 16 Zionist leaders abandoned thet 
hunger strike.—Gen. MacArthur rejected all thi 
requests of the Allied Council of Japan to pa 
pate in the running of Japan. He said he wou! 
treat the Council as ‘‘advisory.’’—President 
man signed the bill, aimed at James C. Petrill 
president of the American Federation of | Labd 
Musicians’ Union, putting heavy penalties on ¢ 
use of coercion against radio broadcasters.—Toky 
disclosed that 1,549 Chinese and Koreans wer! 
killed in a mining explosion April 26, 1942.—THI 
major leagues baseball season opened with 236, 
attending the eight games in the American an 
National Leagues. Several delegates to the Ul 
Security Council attended the opening in Net 

pril 17.—Poland presented a four-count indict 
ment against Spain before the United Nations Sei 
curity Council. It was charged the Franco regim# 
was put into power with the support of fascis: 
Italy and nazi Germany; was an active partner | 
the war against the United Nations; had caused ii 
ternational friction by compelling France to ¢ 
her borders with Spain massing troops on 
borders of France and that the Franco reg 
had allowed Spain to become a refuge for Germ 
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ets. The Polish resolution was supported by 

ce and Italy with the Netherlands against it. 
~A rigid censorship was imposed by Iran on all 
news dispatches by foreign correspondents in the 
country. The censorship is of the blind type which 
‘denies to authors any information as to how their 
Stories are being changed.—Chinese Communists 
Captured most of Changchun and, forced the de- 
fending garrison into a pocket.—Great Britain 
offered to contribute 200,000 tons of cereals to the 
‘general pool to aid the starving peoples of the 
World if the United States and Canada restrict 
home consumption. Argentina ordered control of 
all wheat exports and offered subsidies to wheat 
@rewers.—The British Labor Government ordered 
yestablishment of a government control board to 
take immediate charge of the British iron and 
Steel industry with nationalization to follow, prob- 
ably within a year.—A coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats amended the Administra- 
tion’s price control extension legislation by voting 
to end the 715,000,0U0-a-year meat-subsidy pro- 
gram June 30, liquidate other argricultural sub- 
Sidies by Dec. 31 and guarantee producers, proc- 


cessors and retailers a ‘‘reasonable profit’’ on all | 


items they sell.‘ It also was voted to limit ex- 
tension of the Office of Price Administration to 
nine months after June 30, instead of a full year 
@s requested by the Administration. Chester 
Bowles, Stabilization Director, called the action 
the first step of a ‘‘joy ride to disaster.” 

April 18.—Australia proposed to the UN Security 
Council the formation of a special five-member 
comniittee to ascertain whether Franco Spain 
actually constituted a threat to international 

_ peace before taking action on Poland’s demand that 
Member nations be instructed to sever inter- 
ational relations with the nation. The resolution 
~ proposed a report by May 17.—Spain informed the 
United States and Great Britain that the Soviet 
Union was planning acts of aggression and was 
. Supplying Spanish Communists with arms.—The 
Committee of Experts of the Security Council held 
that the Council had the right to retain the 
Iranian dispute on the agenda. The vote was 
eight to three-—London heard that the U. S. S. R. 
had increased its forces in Bulgaria by 80,000 
men to make the total there 200,000. The same in- 
formation reported Russia had probably 600,000 
troops in’ Rumania, 600,000 in Hungary and 30,000 
in Yugoslavia.—Washington granted full diplo- 
Matic recognition to the Government in Yugo- 
Slavia after formal assurance from Belgrade that 
its treaty obligations would be respected.—Premier 
Tsaldaris, Populist party leader in Greece, formed 
a new cabinet, predominantly Royalist.—The 
League of Nations. voted to end its existence after 
28 years of life and willed its physical assets to 
| the United Nations.—The International Court of 
Justice, the judicial arm of the United States, was 
‘organized in The Hague.—The House formally 
passed the much amended Administration price- 
‘control bill by a vote of 355 to 42 and sent it to 
the Senate where President Truman hopes for 
“much better results.”,—The fact-finding board, 
appointed by President Truman, recommended an 
increase in wages of 16 cents an hour for railroad 
engineers and trainmen.—Twelve miners were 
killed hy a blast that caught them 5,000 feet 
underground near Radford, Va. ; 
' April 19.—President Truman appealed to Amer- 
icans to tighten their belts further and warned 
that ‘‘millions will surely die unless we eat less” 
a the face of the greatest threat of mass starva- 
jon in the world’s history. Herbert Hoover, 
speaking from Cairo, Egypt, asked Americans to 
cut their bread consumption to approximately 
seven ounces daily. Secretary of Agriculture An- 
‘derson announced consumption of domestic flour 
would be limited to 75 per cent of the 1945 dis- 
tribution as part of a six-point program to increase 
grain shipments to Europe.—Chinese Communists 
-eaptured Changchun, capital of Manchuria.—The 
ench Assembly approved by a vote of 309 to 249 
“a Constitution drafted by the Communists and 
Socialists. The draft provides for a concentra- 
tion of power in a single Assembly. A national 
sferendum will be held May 5.—Iran’s Director of 
yopaganda denied that a censorship had been 
imposed on news dispatches from iran. -W ashing. 
ton has asked Moscow to start negotiations with 
two months for a $1,000,000,000 loan from the Ex- 
_port-Import Bank.—Poison bread felled 1,900 Ger- 
mam prisoners of war in a camp near Nuremberg. 
April 20.—Chinese Communists asserted they 
ould: take Harbin, the metropolis of northern 
churia, 
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would parallel the measures of the United States 
to reduce home consumption of wheat to increase 
supplies for the starving countries of Europe.— 
Sgt. James M- Jones, Muskogee, Ala. was found 
guilty by a General Court Martial in London of 
having beaten prisoners in the Tenth (Lichfield) 
Reinforcement Depot and was sentenced to Six , \— 
months at hard labor.—Washington ordered cost ~~ 
ceilings on a large part of new construction and set - 
aside a fourth of the new dwellings for rental 
property to provide moderate and low-cost houses 
for veterans.—A special election in Lake Success,  ~ 
L. I., N. ¥. recorded 118 out of 188 votes im. ~ 
approval of the location of temporary headquarters, 
of the United Nations there.—President Truman ‘ 
and John L. Lewis conferred in Washington on ~ 
the 20-day old coal strike but reached no con- —  \— 
clusive result. 
April 21.—An Army P.80 jet fighter plane few 9% 
from New York to Washington in 29 minutes 15) ‘ee 
seconds, an air distance of 266 miles at a rate of 
7.77 seconds fora mile. The plane was piloted 
by Capt. Martin L. Smith.—Official sources in 
Tehran reported that ‘‘new and intense fighting’. ~~ 
had broken out between loyal tribesmen and =~ 
Azerbaijan troops. It also was reported that Iran- | 
ian government. troops had been ordered to re= 
main in barracks.—Approximately 60,000 British © 
troops, taking with them about 100,000 tons, of ‘ 
supplies, have departed Egypt. There are about =~ 
100,000 British troops left in the country —Gen. ~~ 
George C. Marshall, special United States envoy 
to China, is investigating charges by Chinese ~~ 
Communists that their positions in Szepingkai He 
were bombed by American planes.—George Atche- ¢ 
son, Jr. has been appointed by Gen. MacArthur 
the American member and chairman of the Allied 
Council for Japan.—John Maynard Lord Keynes, 7 
distinguished British economist, died of a heart ae 
attack in Firle, Sussex, England, as a result of 
exhaustion from his efforts at the Savannah, Ga.° 
monetary conferences in March. fs : 
April 22.—Harlan Fiske Stone, 12th Chief Justice: 
pga 


iy 
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of the United States, died of a massive 
hemorrhage in Washington at the age 0 

He joined the Supreme Court in 1925 and became 
Chief Justice in 1941.—Four Russian fighter planes i 
attacked an American transport about to land at | 
Tullin airport outside of Vienna. A large crowd 
of American correspondents and United States 
Army personnel saw the attack.—The Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee,on Jewish problems recommended 
that 100,000 Jews from Europe be admitted to Dat 
Palestine—The Government of Premier Baron 
Kihuro Shidehara of Japan resigned—President = | 
Truman, aboard the aircraft carrier Franklin D, | 
Roosevelt, witnesses simulated battle conditions ~~ 
100 miles southeast of the Virgina Capes as task 
groups of the Eighth Fleet fought off repeated 
strafing and dive bombing from an ‘‘enemy force?" So 
—Gen. George C. Marshall demanded that Chinese 
Communist forces prove their charges that Amer-  — 
ican planes had strafed Russian positions or with- — 
draw the charges.—Filipinos went to the polls to! 
elect a president and a slate of officers to lead the . 
Philippine Republic to be inaugurated next July 4. # 
—The United States Supreme Court ruled 5-3, 
that an alien could not be barred from citizenship) 
on the grounds that he would not bear arms in the — % 
country’s defense.—Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, for a second time called for a purge of a 
the Democrats who do not support the Adminis- ~~ 
tration United States Army officials in Nurem=) 
berg, Germany, said additional arsenic poisoning of 
German prisoners of war brought the total to 2,283. 
—Argentina announced that it would not sell 
wheat to Uruguay and bread rationing appeared 


imminent there. 3 : 
April 23.—The United Nations Security Council 
voted to keep the Iranian question on the agenda 
and Russia countered with a threat to walk Outs 
of the Council again bgt iy irresy cour by a aot 
gD vote was ei (e) ree, a sag 
poe ey : After the vote, Andrei 
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China announced that the plane the Communists 
said had strafed their positions was a Chungking 
fighter purchased from the United States flown 
by a Chinese pilot wearing an American flying 
suit.—President Truman was up at 4 A. M. aboard 
his carrier flagship to watch the aerial naval 
maneuyers off Hampton Roads Va.—A 19-year-old 
American seaman, L, B. Smith, of Asheville, N. C., 
killed nine shipmates and wounded a tenth in a 


‘blaze of gunfire aboard the LST (landing ship 


tank) 172, anchored in the Yangstze River far up 
from\Shanghai. He shot the men while they slept 
and then stabbed himself.—John F. Letendre, race 
track, promoter, was slain in gangland fashion in 
Woonsocket, R. I. He was a member of the board 
of directors of Narragansett track in Pawtucket, 


Rik. 

April 24.—Secretary of State Byrnes and Vyache- 
slay. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, arrived 
in Paris with their staffs for the meeting of the 


‘Foreign Ministers conference in an attempt to 


break the deadlock existing over the peace treaties 
for Italy, Finlarid and the Danubian countries.— 
The United States granted Poland a loan of 
$40,000,000 and surplus property credits up to 
$50,000,000 in return for assurances of ‘‘free and 


. unfettered elections” in that country.—Washing- 


ton announced an increase of 100,000 tons of 
grain for the UNRR but the April total remained 
24000 tons short of the minimum needs for 
feeding the starving peoples of the world.—A 
‘British source in Iran reported that Red Army 
troops had eyacuated Tabriz and that Soviet head- 
quarters in the Azerbaijan capital were empty.— 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney in Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany ordered immediate steps to im- 
prove the discipline of American troops in Europe, 
asserting that black market sales, drunkeness and 
a ‘‘complaining attitude’ were causing a loss of 
respect for American soldiers.—The banking system 


_of Argentina was put under Government control 


by decree, Private funds also come under the de- 
cree, which fashioned in the fascist pattern gives 
the Government control over foreign funds.— 
The National Constituent Assembly in France 
decreed the nationalization of 45 of the largest 
ee companies there. The vote was 487 
fe) k 

April 25.—The Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain 
and France opened their conference in Luxembourg 
Palace in Paris. Foreign Minister Molotov of 


’ Russia reversed his previous stand that’ had re- 


‘sulted in.a stalemate in London and agreed that 
the entire Big Four should participate in European 
treaty discussions. Secretary of State Byrnes 
asked that the Austrian treaty be placed on the 
agenda but Molotoy would not agree to this.— 
The UN Security Council, meeting in New York 
City, devoted more than three hours in an effort 
to arrive at a-method for an investigation of 
Franco Spain but reached no conclusion. The 
Soviet Union opposed an inquiry, declaring it was 
@ repetition of time-consuming investigations 
used by interventionists in the League of Nations 
to delay and prevent effective action against the 
Japanese in Manchuria, the Italians in Ethiopia, 
the German and Italian intervention for Franco in 
Spain and Hitler’s territorial grabs that brought 
on World War II.—The Moscow Government re- 
plied to the second United States note on the re- 
moval ef ‘‘war booty’? from Manchuria with a 
communication that was regarded as vague and in- 


-  conclusive.—The Chinese Government announced 


that the ommunists were seizing unopposed the 
northern Manchurian metropolis of Harbin as the 
last Russian soldiers there departed.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture disclosed that the stocks 
of wheat in storage in the United States were 
estimated at 338,644,000 bushels, the lowest levei 
in eight years. The Department also announced 
that shipments of wheat to the starving abroad 
had recorded a deficit of 512.000 tons.—Great 
Britain reduced the size of its loaf of bread, cut 
the production of beer 15 per cent and diverted 
200,000 tons of gain to help the famine countries. 
—President Truman returned to Washington from 
his vacation cruise and attended the funeral of 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone in the National 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral—aA country-wide 
Strike of approximately 300,000 operating rail 
workers was called for May 18 by two railroad 
brotherhoods which rejected a Presidential fact- 
finding recommendation for a 16-cents-an-hour 
Wage increase. The brotherhoods are the Railway 
Trainmen and the Locomotive Engineers.—The 


Burlington railroad’s Exposition Flyer, traveling 


,at 85 miles an hour, crashed into the stalled Ad- 
vance Flyer at Naperville, Ill. killing 45 persons 
and injuring 100.—Gen. McNarney put into effect 
a nine-point program to improve the morale of 
the American troops in Europe. The program in- 
cluded longer training and an 11 P. M. curfew.— 
The Board of Estimate in New York City approved 
a record budget of $865,212,820, including $6,500,000 


' for wage increases to low-paid city employes.— 


Jewish terrorists, including more than six girls, 


lice station in Tel Aviv, Palestine. _ 
i April 26.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers 


tions.—A pastoral letter _of 
Western Germany was withdrawn at the request of 
American officials who feared ou ouse'g 
resentment and unrest. The letter criticized “‘re-q 
volting proceedings’ in Soviet-occupied easterng 

Germany and assailed the “enslavement” of Ger 
man war prisoners.—The State Department de- 
cided to drop further direct diplomatic correspond-- 
ence with Moscow on the removal of Japanese 
“War booty” from Manchuria in view of theg 
unsatisfactory Soviet reply.—Thousands of Britishag§e 
paratroopers made a house-to-house search ingi 
northern Tel Aviv, Palestine, and rounded up 1,200 
suspected terrorists after the killing of seven 
British soldiers.—Leaves of all Spanish troops ina 
the Madrid military region were cancelled and 


James C. Petrillo, to increase by 44 per cent the? 
number of musicians regularly employed and to 
grant a 33 per cent wage increase. The musicians§ 
will get $130 for a ten-hour week. 
April 27—The Big Four Foreign Ministers unani- 
mously agreed to limit the future size of the 
Italian fleet, to reduce its present surface strength yj 
and to deprive it of submarines. The ministers 
also agreed to the appointment of a committee of J 
naval experts to apportion surplus Italian craft 
among their countries and Greece and Yugoslavia. -) 
—A congress of the Christian Democratic party in 
Rome voted three-to-one for an ouster of the 


Gen. 
mander of the British 
said he was holding the entire community of Te 
and brutal! 


to 
public security.’’—The State Depar 
that Iceland had rejected overtures from the: 
United States for ‘‘joint use of military bases in’ 
that country.—Manuel “A. Roxas, whose election i 
as President of the Philippines is conceded, said | 
that he proposed a policy of cooperation with the? 
United States in the Far East and a policy of co-+ 
operation with the United Nations—Walter P, 
Reuther, president of the United Automobile : 
Workers, CIO, announced he would ban Commu- 
nists from the international payroll of the union. | 
April 28.—Hideki Tojo, wartime Premier of’ 
Japan, and 7 other members of a ‘‘criminal mili- 
taristic clique’ were indicted on 55 counts of war 
crimes. The charges included murder for deaths 
at Pearl Harbor, Hong Kong, Shanghai and in the 
Philippines. Some of the crimes antedate the 1931 
aggression in Manchuria.—Chinese| Communisis | 
seized Tsitsihar, capital of Nunkiang Province | 
northwest of Harbin, an important rail center.— | 


Russia offered some objections and said tha 4 
future disarmament of Germany was scope | 


aa fear te not turned to yo 
prohibiting German scientists experimenting with 
nuclear physics, radar, rock ; 
potential war projects" et propulsion or othe 
n New York City, voted 10 to 0 to 

committee to investigate charges that Praneo oom 


the committee are Australia, Brazil, C 
and Poland and it was ordered to roberta! May 3 


imation chairman of the Commission on Human 
.of the Economic and Social Council of 
e United Nations—Negotiations for a truce in 
anchuria collapsed when Generalissimo-Chiang 
ti-shek rejected the latest Communist demands, 
ansmitted through Gen. George C. Marshall.— 
esident Truman told 300 Washington clergymen 
at the country was ‘‘having a lot of unnecessary 
jubles, brought about by selfish men who are 
inking only of their individual welfare.’’ ‘‘I need 
ur prayers’’ the President told his guests. ‘‘No 
€ ever needed them more.’’—President Truman 
dered the return to the ‘‘big five’’ packers of 
eir 255 meat plants and facilities which were 
ed in the labor troubles Jan. 26.—The Depart- 
ent of Agriculture reported the general level of 
ices received by farmers advanced three points 
the month ending April 15, reaching the highest 
yel since July 1920., : 
April 30—The Anglo-American Committee of 
quiry on problems of Jews in Europe and Pales- 
1é reported to their governments that Palestine 
ould become neither a Jewish state nor an Arab 
ate. The admission of 100,000 Jews in 1946 was 
commended; also the virtual abolition of the 
39 British White Paper with its restrictions on 
nd holdings. ‘It also was suggested that the 
‘itish mandate be continued until the establish- 
ent*of a United Nations trusteeship and the 
solute suppression of violence and terrorism by 
e Jews and Arabs. In Washington, President 
uuman expressed satisfaction with the report; 
ab leaders threatened to combat any additional 
wish immigration; Zionists also expressed their 
position The Council of Foreign Ministers in 
iris decided to reject the claims of Austria for 
od Tyroll in any rectification of the Austro- 
an border. The Council decided to invite 
presentatives of Italy and Yugoslavia to a hear- 
fo discuss changes in the Italo-Yugo frontier. 
éralissimo Stalin broadcasting in Moscow 
connection with the May Day celebration 
arged what he described as ‘‘international re- 
ion’”’ was ‘‘hatching plans of a new war.”’ In 
order“of the day he declared it was necessary 
be constantly vigilant ‘‘to protect as the apple 
one’s eye the armed forces and defense power 
the country.’’ He also said ‘‘there is no reason 
doubt the Soviet Union will be true to its 
licy of peace and security, the policy of equality 
d friendship of peoples.’’—Allied Headquarters 
Tokyo announced it had uncovered a plot to 
sassinate Gen. Douglas MacArthur during the 
is Day celebration. One conspirator was seized 
a nation-wide hunt was begun for a die-hard 
panese militarist named as the principal plotter. 
Government officially apologized —The Tabriz 
© reported that Tabriz the capital of Azer- 
ijan, had been formally evacuated by Russian 
§.—A triple ammunition explosion tore away 
e-third of the 306 fcrward structure of the U.S. 
stroyer escort Sclar, at Earle, N. J. on Raritan 
The navy reported seven missing and 36 
jured.—The Department of Agriculture ordered 


per cent to aid famine areas abroad.—The 

itish cheese ration was ordered reduced from 
ree to two ounces a week.—John L. Lewis served 
fee that the anthracite miners intended to 
ike May 


$ eral Motors automobiles. The increases reflect 


s and praise 
dings in the city were bombed. 
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flay 1—Prime Minister Attlee told Commons 
at Great Britain, before taking any action on 
e Anglo-American Committee report on Pales- 
ie, would ask the United States “‘to share the 
iting additional military and financial respon- 
ties.’ Great Britain also informed the United 
kes that the illegal Jewish armies in Pales- 
fe, estimated at 60,000 or more, must be elimin- 
before any large-scale immigration is 
wed.—Secretary of State Byrnes proposed to 
6 Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris that the 
2 States, Great Britain, France and the 
Union immediately reduce their occupation 
C i to 15,000 men each. Foreign 
‘ister Molotov of Russia opposed the proposal, 
r i not on the agenda,—In New 
United Nations Security 
cil. subcommittee called on all members of the 
te “all relevent informa- 


ret 
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oa ; Chronology—April, May, 1946 ' 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected by ac- | person unknown.’’ May told his counsel he gave 


d it would’ 


553 


the information to a Russian.—The Argentine 
Embassy in Washington announced Argentina 
would liquidate all German and Japanese assets 
through public and private auction:—The Chinese 
Government moved the capital officially from 
Chungking to Nanking.—Military rations of Amer- 
ican troops in Europe were reduced 500 calories 
a day because of the food shortage.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson said in Washington that if 
the black market in meat was not cleared up 


considerably in 90 days he would favor abandon- © 


ment of all meat price controls.—Average retail 
prices in the United States reached a new post-war 
peak in March, rising 0.5 in a month to 130.2 of the 
1935-39 average, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced.—The legal department of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, was instructed to file a 
protest with the OPA against recent increases in 
automobile prices—May Day was observed in many 
cities throughout the world. In New York City 
thousands of veterans in full uniform marched 
with the left wing of labor in the first May Day 
parade in five years. 

May 2—A general embargo on railroad freight 
shipments, excepting foods, fuels and a few other 
essential items, and a 25 per cent reduction in 
passenger service, effectvie May 10 on coal-burning 
railroads, were ordered by the Office of Defense 
Transportation as a result of the 32-day old soft 
coal strike. Emergency brownouts went, into effect 
in Illinois and northern Indiana to conserve coal 
used for electricity. Anthracite operators notified 
John L. Lewis they were ready to negotiate a new 
contract.—Representatives of locomotive engineers 
and firemen broke off in Chicago their conference 
with railroad management initiated to avert a 
country-wide rail strike—Felons in Alcatraz Fed- 
eral prison in San Francisco Bay staged a mutiny 
and, holding prison officials as hostages, fought 
a gun battle with guards in an attempt to shoot 
their way out. United States Marines were landed 
to reinforce the guards. One, guard was killed in 
the fighting —The Arab Higher Committee notified 
Great Britain that ‘‘the national struggle’ would 
be resumed if recommendations in the Anglo- 
American Committee Inquiry 
adopted. The phrase ‘‘national struggle’ referred 
to the 1936-1939 uprisings when Great Britain 
adopted the White Paper limiting Jewish immigra- 


in Palestine were — 


tion into Palestine. The Government of Iraq and » 


Syria condemned the report.—The Foreign Min- 
isters conference in Paris agreed to move Yugo- 
slay territorial waters westward by awarding. to 
Marshal Tito the tiny island of Pelsagosa, not 40) 
miles from the spur in the Italian boot. shaped 
peninsula. The island had been demilitarized.— 
General Motors reported a loss of $36,124,663 in the 
first quarter of 1946, due almost to the lack of 
production caused by the strike of automobile 
workers.—By decree Argentina assumed authority 


over six universities with order to them to follow © 


Federal instructions and ‘‘recommended reforms.” 
—Fire swept a stable at the Arlington Park race 
track, Chicago, doing $500,000 damage and in- 
cluding 23 thoroughbreds of Mrs. Elizabeth Gra- 
ham’s Main Chance Farm. 

May 3—The Office of Defense Transportation or- 
dered coal-burning railroads to reduce passenger 
service by 50 per cent, effective May 15. About 
75 per cent of the nation’s railroads use coal. 
The order was caused by the crippling effects of 
the soft coal strike. Reduced power facilities in 
Chicago put that city on a virtual four-hour day. 
—Three railroad operating brotherhoods, repre- 
senting conductors, switchmen and locomotive fire- 
men and engineers, submitted demands for wage 
increases to $1.20 an hour in addition to $1.28 
received from an arbitration board in April and 
asserted a transportation strike would result 


unless a satisfactory agreement was reached,— — 


The battle for Alcatraz continued into its second 
day with sporadic firing between the conyicts and 
their guards, reinforced by ; 

the convicts to ‘‘make a deal’’ was rejected with 
a demand for surrender.—Tass, the Soviet press 
agency in Moscow, criticized the four-power treaty 
proposed by Secretary of State Byrnes as a possible 
screen affording an opportunity to retreat from 
agreements made at the time of the surrender of 
Germany.--The United Kingdom and France noti- 
fied the United Nations Security Council that they 
had withdrawn troops from Syria 15 days ahead 
of schedule and had, made arrangements with 
Lebanon to recall troops from that country.—Arab 
youths, demonstrating in Jerusalem against the 
Anglo-American report on Palestine stoned British 
troops standing guard at Damascus Gate.—Tehran 
reported that Premier Ahmad Ghavam and the 
Azerbaijanian. delegation had reached an agreement 
to return Azerbaijan to Tran.—-Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur barred Ichiro Hatoyama, president of the 
Liberal party from taking a seat in the Imperial 
Diet and becoming Premier.—The Russian Govern~ 
ment asked workers to invest 3 month’s pay in a 
reconstruction joan of _20,000,000,000 rables 


(nominally $3,774,000,000). To each purchaser of a 


marines. An offer by’ 


at Tre fae Se 


- 
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bond there was offered an opportunity to win a 
-vich prize in a government lottery. Moscow re- 
ported the loam.oversubscribed the first_day.— 
President Truman signed the Veterans Priority 
Bill under which honorably discharged service 
men will have second call only to the Government 
on surplus property, and first call on selected 
set-aside arti¢dles—The War Department an- 
nounced Negroes would serve in the post-war 
Army in the ratio of one to ten——Mrs. Kathleen 
Willsher, a defendant in the Canadan-Russian 
espionage case, was sentenced in Ottawa to three 
years in prison. ; 

May 4—The Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion reported to President Truman that the 
Soft coat strike had developed into a ‘‘national 
‘disaster’’ and that ‘‘the American people have 
barely begun to feel the impact. The report added 
that the effects of the strike would ‘‘spread rapidly 
-through the economy and damage to reconversion 
‘progress will take months to mend.’’ Senator Scott 
W. Lucas (D-Ill.) and several of his colleagues 
condemned John L. Lewis as ‘‘drunk with power’ 
and termed the strike, in its 34th day, a movement 
‘that would ‘‘easily become an insurrection against 
“the Government.’’ The President was called upon 
to seize the mines.—The battle for Alcatraz ended. 
Guards, groped their. way through Federal prison 
and found the bodies of three ringleaders who had 
léd the convict revolt that also cost the lives of 
“two guards and injuries to 14 others .Every felon 
was reported accounted for.—The deadlock con- 
tinued at the meeting of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers in Paris. A proposal by Secretary of 
‘State Byrnes for a plebiscite in the area in dis- 
pute between Yugoslavia and Italy to determine 
the boundary settlement did not win the unquali- 
fied endorsement of any delegation.—The Chinese 
Central Government has been advised by Moscow 
that Russian railroad personnel will be withdrawn 
from Manchuria.—Director General F. H. La 
Guardia, of the UNRRA reported a sharp falling 
off in the shipment of supplies for the famine 
areas of the world in the week ending April 29. 

May 5—The proposed Socialist-Communist Con- 
stitution for France was’submitted to the voters 
and rejected by more than 1,000,000 votes. French 
Conservatives and a large section of the Socialists 
voted against the proposed unicameral-Assembly 
plan. Of 25,827,377 registered voters 20,037,399 
voted.—A round table conference of Hindus, Mos- 
lems and Britons was opened in Simla, India de- 

‘Signed to bring about an agreement on the 
basis pattern for an independent India. There are 
four men each from the Congress party and the 
Moslem League and a three-man British delegation 
and the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell—A bomb was 
thrown into the doorway of a British Y. M. C. A. 
in Cairo and wounded 12 persons, including seven 
British servicemen.—Chinese Government and 
Communist troops were engaged in battle near 
Hankow that threatened to throw all China into 
civil war, A cease fire team was hurried from 
Nanking to Hankow to try to end the fighting.— 


. Tetsu Katayama, Socialist, was asked to form*a 


new cabinet in Japan.—Andre de Wavrin, former 
head of the de Gaulle secret service and 50 of his 
formed associates were under house arrest in Paris. 
—President-elect Peron of Argentina informed the 
UNRRA that his country would ship 500,000 tons 
of wheat and corn to Europe at once and promised 
additional aid later.—Radio Tabriz announced the 
withdrawal of the last Russian forces from the 
Azerbaijan capital. 

May 6—The UN Security Council was informed 
that because’ of Soviet interference, Iran was 
unable to ascertain whether all Russian forces had 
left the country. It did report that the forces had 
been withdrawn from four provinces but had been 
unable to investigate in Azerbaijan.—A Security 
Council subcommittee investigating Franco Spain 
Yeceived secret information and had decided to 
ask the War Crimes Commission for the names 
“of alleged war criminals now in Spain.—Camille 
Gutt Belgium, was named managing-director of 
the $7,397,500,000 International Monetary Fund to 
Stabilize world currencies.—President Truman in 
/@ Message to Congress proposed that the United 
States equip, organize and train the armed forces 
of other American States in the interest of hemis- 
pheric defense. Accompanying the message was 
the draft of an authorizing measure for which 
the President asked passage.—President Truman 
conferred with three of his advisers on the soft 
coal strike but there was no intimation of what 
possible action the Government would take to end 
the tie-up. Brownouts and blackouts spread 
throughout the Middle West.—President Truman 
transmitted to Congress the War Department 
budget for the next fiscal year. The budget asked 
for  $7,246,335,200, including  $200,000,000 for 
“atomic service.’’ 

May i—The United Mine Workers’ Policy Com- 
mittee, metting in Washington at the call of John 

| L. Lewis, unanimously decided to stand by the 
demands that led to the soft coal strike 37 days 
ago. These included a royalty fund for health 


- 
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and welfare be established before a discussion 
wages. No action was taken by the Govern 
to end. the industrial paralysis creeping ove: 
country. Automobile plants started closin 
strike of airline pilots was averted when Pres A 
Truman created an emergency board to indul 
into their grievances.—A. F. Whitney, preside 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, pp 
posed Congressional action for “immedi: 
seizure,’’ ownership and operation of the coun) 
railroads by the Government.—The Soviet Un 
did not comply with the request of the Uniy 
Nations Security Council for a report on whet. 
all Red Army troops had left Iran by May 6) 
The conference of Big Four Foreign Ministers § 
Paris was deadlocked on Danube River cont 
The Conference awarded Transylvania to un 
nia. Hungary had sought part of the country. 
Conference also agreed that Southern Dobruy 
awarded to Bulgaria in 1940, and Bessarabia & 
Northern Bukowina carved out of Rumania by t 
Soviet Union should remain with the nations 
received them.—Great Britain offered to withdr 
her military, air and naval forces from Hee 
in return for an alliance negotiated ‘‘between t 
equal nations having interests in common" & 
throwing the defense of the Suez,Canal on Egy 
—Anton A. Massert, Nazi fuehrer in The Neth 
lands, was put to death by a firing squad. | 
had been convicted of collaboration with G 
many.—The death sentence of Pic. Joseph 
Hicswa, of Wallington, N. J., for killing # 
Japanese in a drunken escapade in Novem 
1945, was commuted to 30 years in prison by Pre 
dent Truman. ‘ 


— 


May 8—The Federal Government asked for dif, 


outs in 22 Eastern States to conserve the dwindl 
reserves of soft coal stocks. At the same time 
voluntary country-wide rationing of manufactu, 
gas was asked and stringent control over 
fleets to .keep essential supplies moving. 7 
Association of American Railroads reported 40 
000 workers had been laid off in industries Die 
serve. The Ford Motor Company closed, Negot 
tions to end the soft coal strike remained sta 
mated in Washington.—Delegates to seven mé 
time unions, representing 214,000 workers, meet 
in San Francisco, voted to call a joint s 
June 15 unless their demands for higher waa 
and improved working conditions were met. 
convention action must be ratified by the indi 


dual unions.—The UN Security Council met. 


New York with the Soviet delegate absent & 
learned no more about Soviet troops in Irs 
On motion of.the United States the Council as 

the Iranian Government to give it a new, 4 
and complete report on the situation in Az! 
baijan as soon as possible, at least by May 20 
Secretary of State Byrnes in Paris proposed ; 
Four Foreign Ministers commemorate the fi 
anniversary of YV-E Day by. convoking a 21-n 

conference for June 15 to draft peace treaties | 
European countries. Great Britain and y 
agreed but Russia demurred and asked, for times 
consider the proposal.—The Senate by a vote ¢ 

to 40 defeated a resolution that approval of 


$3,750,000,000 loan to Great Britain be conditiom | 


upon the sale to the United States ‘‘for a fix 
sum’’ of Atlantic bases on which the Umi 
States now holds leases for 99 years.—Pr 4 


Truman, in a V-E Day statement called for | 


newed efforts to attain a ‘‘just, secure and peace 
world.’’—The United States-Soviet commission, || 
session in Seoul, Korea, to establish a Korean || 
terim Government since March 20, adjourned wit 
out attaining that end with no date fixed: || 
resumption of deliberations.—President Trum 
speaking before National Highway Safety Con! 
ence, demanded that States and local go ver 
ments keep unsafe drivers off the nation’s his 
ways. : | 

? 


May 9—President Truman said the soft @ 
strike was nearing the status of a strike age 
the Government, and intimated he, was read} 
begin action to halt the paralysis spreading 0 é 
the country. He challenged the legality of a roye 
on coal, foremost of the demands of John 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
Civilian Production Administration ordered} 
utilities to begin rationing supplies. In New Ye 
City Mayor O’Dwyer appealed for a volunti 
brownout to save coal. In New Jersey Gov, E@ 
proclaimed an emergency. General Motors, 4} 
Chrysler announced that on Monday they “wo : 
start to close their plants while in the C ies 
district most plants were on a half-week he 
with some completely halted. No progress x 
made in the negotiations. between the mini 
and the operators.—The Westinghouse Elect 
Corporation and the United Electrical, Radion 4 
Machine Workers of America settled the 115-# 
strike with an increase of 18 cents an 4 
pay, The union had asked for 18% cents. 1] 
walkout.—Teamsters in Detroit. “struck”? ag nib 
retail grocery and meat dealers to force ‘hil 
and their clerks to join the union te-obtain who 


strike lasted 115 days, the longest major po 


t 
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ale supplies.—Victor Emmanuel III abdicated as 
ing of Italy in favor of his son, Crown 
ice Humbert, who took the title of Humbert II, 
(ing Victor Emmanuel had ruled Italy for almost 
6 years. He departed with his wife, Queen 
jena aboard a cruiser, bound for Egypt.—At the 
‘oreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris, Foreign 
finister Molotov of Russia accepted Secretary 
tyrnes’ proposal for a 21-nation peace conference 
une 15 but insisted that the Big Four draft the 
reaties beforehand and then call in the 17 other 
ictorious nations. Molotov also wanted an arbi- 
Fary set of rules of procedure for the full con- 
erence. No action was taken.—The Civilian 
roduction Administration announced 14,650,805 
ssenger car and motor cycle tires were made in 
he first quarter of the year. 

May 10—John L. Lewis offered a two-weeks truce 
n the 40-day old soft coal strike and the operators 
cepted it after President Truman had given at 
east implied support to the United Mine Work- 
Ts two top demands, a health and welfare fund 
ind safety guarantees. Under the terms of the 
ruce coal production will be resumed May 13.— 
The Senate, by a vote of 46 to 34, approved the 
3,750,000,000 loan to Great Britain and sent 
he measure to the House.—Soviet Foreign Min- 
ster Molotov agreed at the Foreign Ministers 
onference in Paris to the French plan that the 
\frican colenies of Italy be placed under trustee- 
hip of the United Nations with Rome as the single 
\dministrator. Secretary Byrnes agreed to the 
roposal on condition that a time limit be set on 
rusteeship and that independence follow.—Rus- 
jan authorities at a meeting of the Allied Coun- 
il for Austria agreed to reduce their occupation 
osts and to give the United Nations Relief 
md Rehabilitation Administration sufficient oil 
Or its Austrian operations.—Chinese Communists 
noved their Manchurian headquarters to the 
yattle-scarred city of Changchun. A new truce was 
innounced in Honan-Hupeh border @rea in central 
Yhina while fresh hostilities appeared imminent 
ear Nanking.—Violence flared in a one-day strike 
Arab general strike in Egypt with police firing 
mn. rioting Arabs with shotguns.—Twelve German 
a emplaned in Madrid for Stuttgart for re- 


atriation and later to face the Allies for their 
es.—Two Navy planes crashed in maneuvers 
ear Munson, Fla.; 28 airmen were killed.—A Ger- 
an V-2 rocket weighing 1012 tons, roared 72 
iles up into’ the stratosphere near Las Cruces, 
. M. -After arching itself through the cold 
ter space on an almost vertical trajectory, it 
ame down and landed on the desert 37 miles from 
he starting point. 
“May 11—In view of the two-weeks soft coal 
ruce, the railroad freight embargo, scheduled 
0 go into operation tomorrow, was canceled with 
eut in passenger car operation. Throughout the 
ountry business moves to approach normal. Gen- 
val Motors canceled orders for mass lay-offs 
aused by the strike.—Secretary Byrnes suggested 
o the Foreign Ministers Conference in Paris that 


‘emier Stan: 
~ exiled nee eee 

ment news; } 
fothe United States and Great Britain had 


med a foreign bloc to force the Cape? (e 


ed to life im- 
the largest 


Mill, 
in Minneapolis, Minn. was 


“47 wheat program 


centennial of Fordham University in New York 


City, said ‘‘the atomic bomb will remain a fright-. - 


ful weapon that threatens to destroy all of us” 
until the peoples of the world learn to live together 
and work together in peace. The university con- 
ferred ‘an honorapy L.L.D. on the President.— 
Arturo Toscanini fevuried to La Scala in Milan, 
Italy, to conduct the first of a series of benefit con- 
certs and was acclaimed by thousands. It was his 
first concert in La Scala in 17 years. 3 
May 12—The eight-day conference of the British 
Cabinet mission and the two leading parties of 
India in search for a formula for independence 
for India collapsed at Simla after the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League failed to reconcile 
their differences. The British Cabinet announced 
that failure did not affect its purpose to establish. 
an interim all-Indian regime until a final gov- 
ernment could be established.—Negotiations be- 
tween the Iranian Government and Azerbaijan 
were resumed in Tehran after _a deadlock of 
several days.—Foreign Secretary Bevin flew from 
Paris to London to discuss with Prime Minister 
Attlee the latest developments in the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Paris and possible con- 
cessions by Britain in the Mediterranean to match 
those made by the Soviet Union.—Dr. Jose Giral y 
Pereira, Premier of the Spanish Republican Goy- 
ernment-in-Exile, arrived in the United States 
with 21 documents to prove that the France 
Government in Spain represents a threat to iiter- 
national peace and security. The evidence will 
be presented to the Security Council of the 
United Nations—Former King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy arrived in Alexandria, Egypt, with former 
Queen Elena, They went to the palace of King 
Farouk. f 
May 13—The United Mine Workers of America, 
through John L. Lewis, their president, demanded 
a flat 7 percent levy on payrolls to create a $70,- 
000,000 health and welfare fund annually for the 
union. This action was taken after the mine 
operators had agreed to pay union members ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, two days’ wages, for over- 
time work on days that followed four holidays.— 
The House of Representatives voted 213 to 154 to 
exempt 18 and 19 year old classes from the draft 
and then passed an altered Senate. bill to continue 
for six weeks the Selective Service Act by a vote 
of 280 to 84. The Act is scheduled to expire to- 
morrow.—Herbert Hoover reported to President 
Truman that world grain supplies were 3,600,000 
tons snort in comparison to 11,000,000 tons neces- 
sary to feed the starving areas when he began his 
world-wide survey. He said the figure would be 


reduced by increased cooperatioin from Great ~ 


Britain and Russia.—In New York City Mayor 
O’Dwyer proclaimed three wheatless meals a week 
to alleviate hunger abroad. The wheatless meals 
are the evening meals on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays.—Secretary of State Byrnes and 
British Foreign Seretary Bevins agreed to accept 
a French compromise border for Yugoslavia and 
Italy and to leave Trieste to the Italians. Foreign 


Secretary Molotov of the Soviet Union was un- — 


moved and the No. 1 problem of the Foreign 
Ministers conference was put on the shelf—The 
Coordinating Council of the Allied military goy- 
ernment of Germany ordered all memorials glori- 
fying nazism destroyed by Jan. 1 and all books 
glorifying nazism or militarism confiscated. Amer- 
icans protested the purge.—Talks between the 
Iranian Government and Azerbaijan broke down 
over what Premier Ghavam declared had been 
unconstitutional demands and the leaders of Azer- 
paijan Province departed for home.—Gen. Ho 
Ying-chin announced his retirement as Chief of 
Staff of the Chinese Army. He had been the chief 
target of the Communists. 

May 14—The Senate passed and sent to Presi- 
dent Truman, who reluctantly signed it, stop-gap 
legislation to continue the Selective Service Act 
through July 1 but barring the induction of 
fathers and youths 18 and 19 years old.—President 
Truman called to the White House representatives 
of the railroads and the brotherhoods in an effort 
to avert a country-wide railroad strike set for 
May 18. The unions and operators agreed to re- 
sume negotiations and report te the President 
May 17.—Negotiations between the soft coal oper- 
ators and the mine workers reached a new dead- 
lock when John L. Lewis declared a new contract 
would not be signed without a welfare fund to be 
paid to and admiriistered by the union.—The 
United Steel Wine? ae. meeting in Atlantic 

i N. J. unanimously 0 ‘i 
Pronident Philip Murray setting forth the policy 
of the union as against efforts by ‘‘any outsiders, 
Communists, Socialists or any other group “to 
infiltrate, dictate or mints in apn Soy arvar 

riculture Anders: ssu - 

re Ae, calling tar 200 ee cponees 
easures throughout the year.—Secretary 
Pes, suggested to the Foreign Ministers con- 
ference in Paris that it recess until June 15, and 
call for a general peace conference July 1, or 
July 15. He also asked for revised armistice terms 


adopted a proposal: of © 


* 
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for Italy and the proparation of a treaty draft 
- for Austria——Secretary General Trygve Lie dis- 
closed that the United Nations would summon an 
international conference on trade and unemploy- 
ment to achieve the greatest economic prosperity 
the world has known.—Great Britain ordered the 
withdrawal of all troops from Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, by the end of July.—The Russian 
member of the four-power Allied Control Council 
in Japan, charged Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
violating terms of the Moscow conference by re- 
fusing to give the Council more than 48 hours 
notice of his directives—Gen. Joseph McNarney 
ordered a complete review of the Lichfield-deten- 
tion camp cases after the discovery of “‘instances 
of mishandling.” The cases revolve’ around the 
alleged mistreatment of American prisoners in the 
prisoner camp in England.—Five persons were 
killed and 25 wounded in election riots in Haiti. | 
May 15—The Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris voted to recess to June 15 without being 
’ able to agree on almost any basic issue. One Ameri- 
can delegate in summing up the work of the 
conference said: ‘‘It really is impossible to get any- 
_ thing basic done so long as the Russians are in 
their present state of mind. They are in the 
mood either for surrender on our part or a recess. 


' . The Council agreed .to a modification of the 


‘terms of the Italian armistice —George Atcheson, 
'J¥., American chairman of the Allied Council for 
Japan. informed that. body that ‘‘the United 
States does not favor communism in the United 
States or in Japan.’”’ The declaration was made 
‘during the discussion of a manifesto delivered to 
the council by a Japanese group following the 
monster May Day celebration.—The Russian Gov- 
ernment made a demand for an American em- 
bassy clerk in Moscow to place him on trial on a 
charge of ‘hooliganism’ but the United States 
Tefused to waive his diplomatic immunity.— 
Counter-attacking Chinese forces in Manchuria cut 
the vital Nationalist railway supply line to Muk- 
den. Semi-official Russian .quarters said the 
Soviet troops had withdrawn from all of Man- 
‘churia, except Port Arthur which they will 
defend under the Sino-Russian treaty.—No prog- 
ress was made in conferences in Washington to 
avert a nation-wide railroad,strike or to settle the 
_ soft coal strike. The operators flatly rejected the 
demand of the miners for a 7 per cent payroll tax 
to vrovide a welfare fund. In New York City 
anthracite miners asked for a similar welfare 
fund at their contract negotiations—In Atlantic 
City the Steel Workers of America, CIO, instructed 
its international officers and executive board to 
prepare demands for a minimum annual wage.— 
The assembly line at the Ford Motor Company 
plant at Edgewater, N. J. was closed because 
strikes had cut off supplies. Ford plants at 
Chester, Pa,, and St. Paul, Minn., also were closed. 
May 16—Negotiations to avert a railroad strike 
collapsed in Washington when the carriers re- 
jected a new wage proposal offered by the’ two 
brotherhoods and announced they would stand 
on the terms recommended by the President's fact- 
finding committee.—Miners and soft coal operators 
told President Truman they could not agree on a 
tag that they submit their dispute to arbi- 
ration. The President asked the miners and 
operators to stand by for further conversations.— 
ohn D. Small, Civilian Production Administrator, 
proposed that Congress outlaw strikes for six 
months. The proposal was put forward without 
President Truman’s knowledge.—The Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris adopted revised armis- 
tice terms for Italy at its 26th meeting and re- 
cessed until June 15. The conference also agreed 
to set up a committee to investigate German 
disarmament,—Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha of Egypt, 
retiring president of the United Nations Security 
Council in New York City, said humanity was 
disappointed that the Powers that won the war 
“are not working as a united family’? in the 
interests of all mankind but were trying to 
further their own interests without regard to 
others.—Great Britain proposed an independent 
union of all India and rejected demands for Pakis- 
tan—a separate Moslem state. The British Cabi- 
net Mission offered a six-point plan as the basis 
for a Constitution to be drawn up by the Indian 


peoples,—Shigeru Yoshida, Foreign Minister in the 


Shidehara Cabinet, was named Premier of Japan. 
_—President Truman submitted a comprehensive 
reorganization plan to Congress in which he recom- 
mended the immediate enlargement of the Federal 
Security Agency and its subsequent elevation to a 
place in the Cabinet.—President Truman author- 
ized the induction into the Armed Services of 
childless men 26 through 29 and appealed to Con- 
gress to extend Selective Service before July 1 in a 
form that would meet the nation’s requirements. 
—With the signature of President Truman to the 
authorizing measure, the’ War Department an- 
nounced plans to return the war dead to the 
country and indicated the work would begin late 
In 1946 at & cost estimated between $195,000,000 
_ and $216,000,000.—A chartered airplane bound from 


Newark, N. J. to Atlanta, Ga. crashed six milel 
southeast of Richmond, Va.; 27 -were killed. ~ 
May 17—President Truman, in the face of 
strike of engineers and trainsmen, ordered seizunie 
of the country’s railroads by the Government. £ 
the same time he appealed to the workers to ae 
main on duty and directed the Office of _Defensy 
Transportation to run the roads,—The Executiw) 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
after hearing John L. Lewis report on the sos 
coal strike negotiations, pledged its support to 
miners ‘‘to the limit until victory-is won.’ — 
United Steel Workers of America, CIO, aske 
President Truman to request the resignation ¢ 
John D. Small, Civilian Production Administrata 
for his statement urging Congress to outlaw strike: 
for six months.—The Chrysler Corporation Té 
called 10,000 production-line workers and the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company which supplisy 
Chrysler with automobile bodies and parts, T@ 
called 11,000.—Alexandre Parodi, French delegats 
to the United Nations Security Council in Nese 
York City, took over the Presidency for a montlige 
—The UN Security Council subcommittee macy 
public documentary evidence from the Spans 
Republicains in Exile, the Soviet Union and g 
gium branding the Franco regime in Spain as caus 
for international friction.—Izvestia, in Moscovy 
published a statement attributed to two capture 
Nazi officers alleging that Franco had Groppes 
his plan to enter the war by seizing Gibralteg: 
when Hitler moved to attack Russia instead dj 
invading Britain.—Secretary of State Byrnes 
American party left Paris by plane for Was 
ton after expressing the hope that the major 
ferences between Russia and the Western Po 
at the Big Four Foreign Ministers ‘would be 
solved at the next conference.—The United St 
proposed to Canada an unprecedented defen 
agreement under which the two countries woul 
coordinate certain branches of. their armed. foree 
for the prote€tion of North America and pail 
ticularly for the defense of the American-A i! 
frontier.—Herbert Morrison, president of the Brit} 
ish Cabinet Council reported an Anglo-Ameri¢a 
agreement for the distribution of 10,000,000 tons a} 
cereals among nations requiring 13,400,000 tom 


ru] 


gram. Severe cuts in rationing in the faming} 
areas were recommended. In Chicago, Herbemge 
Hoover, reporting on the world famine areas, ap 
pealed to Americans for greater self denial to hel>| 
save 800,000,000 persons from the “‘grimmest spec 
ter of famine in the history of the world.’’—Thi 
British plan for the independence of India gainex 
the approval of Mohandas K. Gandhi.—Marsha 
Ion Antonescu, wartime dictator of Rumania, an 
12 ‘associates in the pro-Axis regime, were 
Len to death by the People’s Court for 
crimes. j 
May 18—A five-day truce in the scheduled striki 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and thi 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was aay 
nounced by President Truman a few minutes beq 
fore it was to take effect. President Trumt 
said the Brotherhood heads agreed at his 
quest to postpone the strike on his assurance 
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and great confusion resulted. Almost compl 
paralysis hit the main terminals in the East 2 
it was some hours before normal transportatioe 
was resumed.—The United States turned over tl) 
the UN Security Council the most extensive repom 
yet provided to guide the five-nation subcommitte 
investigating Franco Spain’s threat to inter 24 
tional peace. The report discussed six phases 
an introduction, German assets in Spain, Germary 
in Spain, Spanish war potential, efforts of Fra ha 
Spaniards to advance Axis interests in other Ameit! 
ican Republics and relations between the Unit 
States and the Franco regime.—Secretary of Statt 
Byrnes after his arrival by air from Paris cons 
ferred with President Truman on the Foreig| 
Ministers conference.—The UN Special Committe 
on Refugees voted 10 to six to include all ‘‘poli 
emigres’’ under the heading of. refugees. Russi 
opposed the move.—The United Nations 
Crimes Committee reported 282 death senten 
had been imposed on war criminals in westel 
and southern Europe, southeast Asia and 
tralia.—A Moscow broadcast said Russia 2 
pledged to deliver more than 1,100,000 tons ~ 
grain to Finland, France, Poland and Rumania-+4 
The Government of the Netherlands resigned afte 
the Catholic People’s party was victor in 0 
elections.—The War Department asked 4,400 
mobilized National Guard and Reserve officers 1 
return to active duty on a volunteer basis 
July 1, 1947 or later. ; j 
May 19—The Tabriz radio announced Iran 
troops had attacked Azerbaijan and that a milite 
government had been established ‘with virt 
Martial: law in the provincial capital, Barlie 
broadcasts said the Azerbaijan Army had ord@ 
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fight if attacked. Azerbaijan declared a state 
war with Iran.—Private advices from Rome 
ported that secret annexes attached. by the 
reign Ministers in Paris to the agreement to 
dity the armistice terms of Italy provided fox 
itish control over Italian trade and commerce 
_return for which Russia received a similar 
vantage in Bulgaria and Rumania. Anocher 
reement reported reached in Paris called for the 
furn to Scotland and disbanding of Gen. Anders’ 
lish Army of more than 100,000 men now in 
aly.— Generalissimo Francisco Franco said Spain 
juld resist efforts at ‘‘frenchification’’ and that 
| foreign influences would be overthrown. He 
oke ata mass meeting in the province of Astu- 
a conciliatory tone toward a populace once 
mong his bitterest enemies.—Chinese Government 
id Communist sources reported that the fighting 
the north China provinces of. Shantung Hopeh 
id Jéhol was merging gradually into a large- 
ale confiict—The Manila Daily Bulletin disclosed 
secret Government with army, courts and 
Stoms ruled parts of the Philippines. It is known 
the Hukbalahap organization, formed along 
mmunistic lines, and has conducted a small 
ale civil _war against the Philippine Army’s 
llitary police.—Demonstrations,) includiing ‘‘phy- 
val violence which undisciplined elements are 
ginning to practice’’ in Japan were barred by 
en. MacArthur.—President Truman flew from 
ashington to Grandview, Mo. in a special plune 
ra brief visit with his ailing 93-year old 
other, Mrs. Martha Ellen Truman.—Railroad 
rvice throughout the nation was reported back 
most to normal.—President Truman was in- 
tTmed that unless facilities were greatly expanded 
0,000 students, including 270,000 veterans, would 
weurned out by the nation’s colleges and uni- 
sities in the fall. 
May 20—Secretary of State Byrnes, in a broad- 
st to the nation, said the United States would 
k the UN General Assembly, meeting in Septem- 
T, to make recommendations as to peace settle- 
ents if Russia continued to block the calling of 
peace conference. Reviewing the work of the 
ig Four Foreign Ministers in Paris, in which 
} admitted the progress toward peace was ‘‘dis- 
pointingly small,’ Secretary Byrnes asserted 
t'‘‘our offensive to secure peace has only 
gun.” He was ‘‘unwilling to admit’’ that the 
tions could not cooperate for peace or that 
ere was any “iron curtain’ that aggregate 
timents of mankind cannot penetrate.’’—Lon- 
mn and Washington denied that secret annexes 
id anything to do with the agreement on armis- 
terms for Italy or anything else discussed at 
e Paris conference of Foreign Ministers.—Gen. 
porge C. Marshall charged that the warring 
ese factions threatened a ‘‘general conflagra- 
mn’? and disaster to the nation.—Herbert Hoover, 
morary chairman of the United States Famine 
lergency Committee, proposed a new interna- 
dal agency empowered to deal with immediate 
blems, the ending of the United Nations Re- 
f-and Rehabilitation Administration by Sept. 1 
d the prompt restoration of ‘‘Normal’’ com- 
reial world trade in food and agricultural sup- 
es. Other speakers at the opening meeting of 
e 21 nations of an emergency conference of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization saw the 
ld food crisis lasting for years.—Premier Ahmed 
vam admitted fighting between Iranian and 
rbaijan forces but said that they were minor. 


ericans were officially notified. to leave’ Azer-" 


ijan.—Hussein Ala, Iranian Ambassador, told 
© United Nations Security Council, that “Soviet 
erference in the internal affairs of Iran has 
~ ceased.’’ To the contrary, he asserted the 
reat ‘‘to international peace has grown more 
rious.’’—Foreign Minister Yoshida completed a 
w Government for Japan. It was _viewed as 
ynservative.—Cardinal Gasparri, second senior 
ember of the Sacred College of Cardinals, died 
Rome at the age of 74.—An Army Beechcraft 
45 airplane crashed into the 71-story Bank of 
anhattan Building in New York City at 8:10 
night in a heavy fog, killing all five occupants. 
e plane rammed i 
—William Jewell College at Liberty, _ 
istowed the honorary degree of LL.D on President 
an after which 


‘erate them and negotiate a contract with t 
i total nue 
Admiral Ben Moreel to -operate the m * 
* operators pledged their cooperation to the 
vernment but John L. Lewis was silent on be- 
of the miners.—Fiorello H. 
General of the UNRRA, assailed the food plan 
raposed by Herbert Hoover and suggested a 
ent world trading corporation to distribute 
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the UN Security Council in New York Cit 
Russian troops had evacuated Iran, Nie 
Azerbaijan province by May 6. Fighting on the 
Azerbaijan border also ceased.—The United States 
refuted some of the most serious charges of the 
Polish Government against Franco Spain in a 
memorandum submitted to the subcommittee of 
the United Nations investigating the regime’s 
threat to peace. The memorandum did not change 
the view that the United States disapproves of 
the present Madrid Government but considers that 
no sufficient evidence has been produced to war- 
rant action by the United Nations.—Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) reported to the 
Senate on the Paris conference of Foreign Min- 
isters and said that out of it had sprung a 
positive, constructive and bipartisan United States 
foreign policy—Four thousand members of the 
new constabulary of the United States zone, as- 
sisted by Counter-Intelligence Corps and Criminal 
Investigation agents and German river police 
boats, seized 372 Danube River craft of a dozen 
nationalities to break up smuggling and the under- 
ground railway for SS fugitives—Karl Hermann 
Frank, German ruler of Czechoslovakia, who or- 
dered the destruction of the village of Lidice, June 
10, 1942, was found guilty of the massacre of its 
people and sentenced to death. He was hanged 
in_ public the next day. 

May 22.—President Truman offered a com- 
promise proposal of an increase in wages of 181% 
cents an hour and it was accepted by 18 of the 
20 unions and the railroads. The engineers and 
trainmen deferred their answer for one day. 
Under the compromise plan all demands for 
changes in the working rules would be deferred 
for one year.—Government reports showed that 
130,000 out of 400,000 soft coal miners were out 
of the pits and 2,100 of the 4,300 mines in the 
country closed. Thus far John L. Lewis had re- 
fused to instruct the soft coal miners to work 
for the Government.—The Chicago Association of 
Commerce estimated that the dimout in that city 
had cost $131,580,000 in production, sales and 
wages.—The UN Security Council in New York 
City voted to keep the Iranian question on the 
agenda for an indefinite period. The Russian 
delegate did not attend the meeting.—A joint Azer- 
baijan-Iran investigating commission reported 
that the ‘‘civil war’? was over and that renewed 
efforts would be made to establish peace.—Chinese 
Government troops captured~ the Communist 
stronghold of Kunchuling and were reported within 
20 miles of the Communist-held Manchurian capi- 
tal of Changchun. Communists were shelling 
Tsinan, capital of Shantung.—The Communist 
newspaper Pravda in Moscow charged that United ~ 
States bombers piloted by Americans, were fighting 
on the side of the Chinese National Army in Man- 
churia and were bombing Soviet troops, The War 
Department in Washington replied that the only 
American planes there were transports and troop 
carriers—The OPA increased the retail price 
ceilings on automobiles from $33 to $167 to offset 
higher prices for materials and parts. The in- 
creases range from four to eight per cent and 
average about $75. 

May 23.—The Brotherhood of Locomotive. En- 
gineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
rejected the compromise proposal of President 
Truman and the most complete transportation 
tieup in the history of the country went into 
effect at 4 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The 
presidents of the two brotherhoods informed 
President Truman that his wage proposal was 
‘nacceptable.” For eight hours the President’s 
Jabor advisers tried vainly to work out an _agree- 
ment and then adjourned the conferences. Wheels 
on railroads throughout the country stopped turn- 
ing at the designated hour, the expiration of the 
five-day truce arranged May 15 in the hope that 
an agreement to avert a strike might be reached. 
By their action the strikers defied a Presidential 
request that they remain on the job, a plea made 
when Mr. Truman ordered government seizure of 
the roads. The first effects of the strike were felt 
in the east and moved progressively westward 
until the tieup assumed the picture of paralysis in 
nearly every community throughout the land. The 
Office of Defense Transportation mobilized Army 
and Navy planes and all highway and motor trans- 
portation and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion placed all forms of travel under emergency 
orders and put into effect priorities on essentials. 
—Secretary of the Interior Krug offered the United 
Mine Workers a government contract calling for 
a-health and welfare fund but not under sole ad- 
ministration of the union.—Steel production, al- 
ready crippled by the soft coal strike, faced a com- 
plete shutdown.—Ford Motor Company employes 
have lost since Sept. 1, 1945 more than $237,000,000 
jn wages through enforced stoppages because of 
strikes in other industries cutting off supplies. 
The loss to the company is estimated at $500,- 
900,000. Every Ford plant in the country, has 
been closed down.—With 250,000 members of the’ 
two rail brotherhoods on strike, ‘the Associated 
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Press estimated the number of idle throughout the 
country because of labor troubles at 960,000.— 
The Moscow radio announced the full evacuation 
of Iran had been completed May 9. This was the 
first word from Moscow on_ the evacuation.— 
Premier Jose Giral, of the Spanish Republican 
Government-in-Exile, told the UN Security Coun- 
cil in New York Gity that Spain had permitted 
all citizens to bear arms ‘‘in view of possible 
attack by the Soviet Union.’’ He said 590,000 
domestic and colonial men bore arms|—Chinese 
Government troops recaptured Changchun, capital 
of Manchuria, after only slight resistance from 
the defending Communist forces.—Police in Rio 
de Janeiro rode down Communists who attempted 
to hold a meeting in defiance of orders.—Repre- 
sentative Albert Thomas (D.-Tex.) told the House 
that the United States Navy had developed a new 
weapon ‘“‘far more deadly than the atomic bomb. 

At the Navy Department, Vice Admiral Arthur 
S. Carpender, co-ordinator of public relations, 
said: “No comment and no Navy speculation. 

\ May 24.—President Truman, in a nation-wide 


' broadcast, appealed to the striking engineers and 


trainmen to return to their jobs by 4 P. M. the 
following day and that if a sufficient number 
had, not returned by that time he would call out 
troops ‘‘and use every..means within my power. 


The President said: ‘‘The railroads are now being 


-ican-Labor—N. Y.); 


Operated by your Government and the strike of 
these men is a strike against their Government. 
The fact is that the action of this small group 
of men has resulted in millions of other workers 
losing their wages. . . . This strike with which 
we are now confronted touches not only the wel- 
fare of a class but vitally concerns the well-being 
and the very life of all our people.’’ The strike 
sldéwed the industrial and commercial activities of 
the country and affected the life of virtually every- 
one. Few trains were running. Troops were being 
moved to strategic locations and discharged vet- 
erans were asked to volunteer for temporary duty. 
—John L. Lewis served virtual notice on the Gov- 
ernment that the soft coal strike would resume 
with the expiration of the two-weeks truce to- 
morrow midnight.—The Arab Higher Committee 
in Jerusalem demanded the establishment of an 
“Independent State of Palestine,’” the withdrawal 
of foreign troops and an immediate end of Jewish 
immigration—Emperor Hirohito appealed to the 
Japanese people to share their limited food sup- 


plies but received an unenthusiastic response.— 


Lieut. Gen. Tadeusz Komorowski (Gen. Bor) a 
hero to most Poles-in-Exvile but a war criminal to 
the Polish Government and the Soviet Union was 
offiically welcomed to New York City.—Four Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad guards were ac- 
etree by a jury in Bloomington, Ill. of man- 
‘slaughter charges which resulted from a shooting 
affray in which two union pickets were killed at 
Gridley, Ill., Feb. 6—John McKimney, of Woodbine, 
Ta., won the national spelling bee sponsored by 
Scripps-Howard newspapers in Washington, D. C. 
He is 13 years old and was first in a field of 28 
contestants.—Joe McCarthy, manager of the New 
York Yankees resigned and was succeeded by Bill 
Dickey, a Yankee catcher for 20 years. Jimmy 
Dykes, manager of the Chicago White Sox also 
resigned and was succeeded by Ted Lyons, a pitcher 
for the White Sox for 21 years. f 
May 25.—The railroad strike was settled on the 
terms of President Truman 48 hours after it had 
begun. The basis of the settlement was an in- 
erease of 1845 cents an hour of which two and 
one half, cents is in lieu of changes in working 
conditions for one year. Within an hour after the 
Signing of the agreement strikers were ‘‘marked- 
ing’’ for duty and service was resumed. A. F. 


_ Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen, and Alvaney Johnston, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, said they 
had ended the strike ‘‘in the interest of the 
public’’ and called President Truman’s address of 
the preceding evening ‘‘very unfair.’ Whitney 
acknowledged the fight to change working rules 
had been lost and condemned government inter- 
ference. Normal mail service was restored 
throughout the country after a partial embargo 
declared earlier during the strike. President Tru- 
man later appeared before a joint session of 
Congress and asked for temporary , emergency 
powers to break strikes against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any specified industry, including au- 
thority to draft strikers into the armed services 
and to formulate a long-range labor policy cal- 
culated to reduce the work stoppages injuring the 
economy of the nation. The President said the 
powers he asked might appear drastic but that the 
Situation demanded them. The emergency legisla- 
tion was passed by the House by a vote of 306 to 13. 
Those voting against the bill were Representatives 
Clare Booth Luce (Rep.-Conn.); John M 
(D.-Wash.); Robert Crosser (D.-O.); Hugh De 
Lacy (D.-Wash.); William J. Green, Jr. (D.-Pa.); 
John Kee (D.-W. Va.); Vito Marcantonio (Amer- 
Matthew W. Neely (D.-W. 
Va.); George D. O’Brien (D.-Mich.); Charles R. 


Savage (D.-Wash.) and Frederic R .Smith | 
Chio).—John L. Lewis and Secretary of the 
terior Krug resumed their negotiations in @ 
soft coal strike but no agreement was reached ] 
The UN Security Council met in New York any 
heard a message from President Truman pled) 
the help of this country to eradicate poverty. 
Andrei Gromyko, Russian delegate to the Secut : 
Council, protested against the welcome of Net 
York City given to Gen. Bor, hero of ‘tii 
Poles-in-Exile.—Dr. Marcel Petiot, convicted «—% 
the killing of 26 persons, and the admitted mune 
derer of 63, died on the guillotine in Paris, 
first victim of ‘‘The Widow”’ since the liberation « 
the country.—Emir Abdullah Ibn Ul-Huessel 
of Transjordan, formally assumed the rule ove 
his country and became King. , 2 
May 26.—The Government ended its nine-dé 
operation of the railroads after the Brotherhood 
and the roads signed a formal settlement endin 
the strike.—It was announced that passeng@ 
service had returned to normal and freight seryi¢ 
was approaching that mark. Embargoes on ordily 
ary freight and express shipments were lifted. Th 
emergency labor legislation recommended by Pres 
dent Truman and which swept through the Ho 
met opposition as it moved into the Senate. 
coalition objected to the provision giving tiig®, 
President power to draft into the Army men Hf 
volyed in a strike against the Government.—A. <= 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Ri 
road Trainmen said his union would use the en 
$47,000,000 in its treasury if necessary to defes 
Truman if he sought re-election in 1948. An 
tack on the President as ‘‘the No. 1 strike br 
of the American bankers and railroads’’ wm; 
cheered by 1,170 CIO representatives at a con 
ference in New York City. They pledged_actic 
against Congressional supporters of the Trums 
legislative proposals—A White Heuse conferens 
between President Truman and John L. Lew 
ended without agreement in the soft coal cou 
troversy. Pennsylvania miners persisted in Ta, 
maining out until a new contract had been signee 


*“—Rank and file employes of the Ford Motor con 


pany overwhelmingly ratified a new contract im 
cluding a clause providing for union responsibilit}! 
Top leadership of the United Automobile Worken 
CIO, opposed the clause. The contract also cc 
tained an increase in wages of 18 cents an ho 
—Municipal elections, held in 38 larger towns, | 
the American occupation zone in Germany, show, 
the Christian Social Union to be the dominas 
party in the zone as a whole, the Social Dema 
crats next and the Communists lagging. The vow 
ing showed that Germany tends to the two-p2 
system.—In general elections in Czechoslovak 
the Communists received _almost twice as malig. 
votes as any other party. Final returns showed tI} 
parties lined up in this order: Communists, N# 
tional Socialists, People’s party, Slovakian Dery 
ocrats and Social Democrats.—Bankok reporte 
800 French troops had invaded Siam from Ind 
China across the Mekong River and were @ 
gaged in heavy fighting with Siamese police am 
civilian forces.—Joseph Medill Patterson, preside 
of the News Syndicate which publishes the 
York Daily News, died in New York City. 
May 27.—The Communist newspaper Pravda 
Moscow published a review of the Paris conferen 
of Foreign Ministers in which Foreign Ministi®, 
Molotov charged that the United States and G i 
Britain, acting as a bloc, waged an offensi™ 
against Russia in a ‘‘desire to impose their w 
upon the Soviet Union.’’ It was disclosed | & 
Washington that at the Paris conference Moloty# 
said ‘‘no’’ to 11 important suggestions by See! 
tary Byrnes and did not once say ‘‘yes.'—Pres 
dent Truman’s emergency strike control bill T# 
into difficulties in the Senate where oppositiel, 
centered on the “‘drafting-of-strikers’ section |} 
the legislation. Organized labor began mobilizitl 
all its power to defeat the legislation.—Five tht 
sand Canadian seamen were called out on a sti 
as the Canadian Seamen’s Union ordered a 
ef all Canadian Great Lakes shipping.—The 
partment of Agriculture ordered bakers to re 
the size of bread and rolls by 10 per cent start 
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Philippines.—The United Nations Economic ai 
Social Council summoned the world to ‘‘a wi 
against microbes and gave approval to plans pip 
pared for a World Health Conference in New ¥ 

a June 19. i 


y 28.—Secretary of State Byrnes reéplie 
charge made against him and the United Sta 
by Soviet. Foreign Minister Molotov. _Byt ve 
sbeaking from official records, said ‘here was | 
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sio-American bloc at the Paris conference of 
eign Ministers and that Soviet cooperation had 
n invited. He said Russia -had refused to 
along with the United States, Great Britain 
| France in the demilitarization of Germany.— 
> Spanish Government denied it was a menace 
international peace as charged before the TIN 
urity Sy ean that it was engaging in atomic 
sarch although it had a right to do so and the 
mpetence of the United Nations to concern itself 
h the internal affairs of the country.—Siam ap- 
led to the United Nations to halt French ag- 
ssion along the Mekong River and to restore 
ce.—Secretary of State Byrnes and Leon Blum, 
cial#French emissary, signed in Washington a 
dé and financial agreement for approximately 
100,000,000 additicnal credit facilities for 
mee, the cancellation of $1,800,000,000 in lend- 
se and the sale of about $1,400,000,000 in war 
plus for $300,000,000 to assist the nation in 
overy.—Fourteen Nazis, convicted of participa- 
1 in the deaths of 300,000 in the concentration 
ap at Dachu, Germany, were hanged in Lands- 
g.—Gen. Oswald Pohl, mystery man of the 
rman SS organization and the most dangerous 
i at liberty, was captured in Bremen after a 
rch of a year. Nine nations are ready to 
secute him for participation in the deaths of 
00.000 persons in German concentration camps. 
ames C. Petrillo, president of the American 
leration of Musicians, called a strike against 
io station WAAF in Chicago in a deliberate at- 
pt to test the Lea Act recently enacted by 
ygress to curb his activities.—A general strike 
Rochester, N. Y. tied up the city of 350,000 for 
ull day. The strike was settled early the next 
rough State mediation and pressure from 
Dewey.—The 158th General Assembly of the 
sbyterian Church of the United States voted 
port for use of the Army to end a strike or 
kout. The Assembly by a vote of 415 to 164 
ected a statement that “‘under no circumstances 
uld the peacetime military draft’ be so used, 
ming it “‘totalitarianism.’’—Heavy rains caused 
jds in southern New York, Pennsylvania and 
tern Ohio. a 
flay 29.—The 45-day soft coal strike ended 
en John L. Lewis signed.a contract with the 
ited States Government which gave him his 
jor. demands. Secretary of the Interior Krug 
ed for the Government. The agreement grants 
age rise of 1814 cents an hour which, with over- 
e, means a daily increase of $1.85 and a welfare 
: retirement fund financed by a payment of 
-cents a ton by the operators. The fund is to 
managed by three trustees, one named by the 
ers, another by the operators and a third 
sen by them jointly. Operators said they had 
mn barred from the negotiations. It was esti- 
ted the walkout cost 90,000,000 tons of coal and 
,000 tons of steel.—An estimated 75,000 hard 
“miners went on strike to wait the signing of 
contract. The union rejected a proposal by 
“operators that mining continue and that any 
r wage increases be made retroactive—The 
ate rejected by a vote of 70 to 13, the proposal 


President Truman for emergency authority to 
The vote 


d create a Fec on — 
se authority unions working in industries af- 
ting interstate commerce would be required to 
1 off’ for 60 days before asking for a collec- 
pargaining conference, before they could strike 
in a “concerted slow down.’’—President 
ae fa 

raduating class, answere' s labor critics 
ieee 4 to fight for 
the welfare of the country.’’— 
tubes 


5 against Russia to the UN Security Council, 
s ordered by his Government not to make any 


» statements. 


essential to the maintenance of internal order 
ternational peace and security.—The miles-, 


wide flood of surging water that is the Susque- 
hanna River passed New York, ‘Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. The dead were estimated at 14 with 
a property loss of $3,000,000 as the crest of the 
flood swept into Maryland.—Governors of the 
nations, winding up their 38th annual conference 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., urged Congress to ex- 
tend the selective service law immediately.—De- 
troit began a 12-day observation of the 50th an- 
niversary of the automotive industry. * 

May 30.—Committees representing the United 
Mine Workers and the anthracite operators con- 
tinued their negotiations but no progress was re- 
ported. John D. Small, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator, estimated soft coal strike cost the 
nation $2,000,000,000 in lost production and that 
American economy would bear the scars of the 
stoppage for ‘‘a great many months to come.’’ Soft 
coal operators told Secretary of the Interior Krug 
that the contract between the miners and the 
Government was unfair and ruinous and that the 
miners would receive an increase of 25 cents an 
hour instead of 1812 as announced. The present 
contract, operators estimate, will add between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 to the annual costs 
of mining coal.—The seven maritime unions, or- 
dered by Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach to 
reach a settlement before June 15, the strike date, 
asked for hourly increases in wages ranging from 
22 to 35 cents.—Leaders of seven States in the 
Arab League. meeting in Cairo, opposed further 
Jewish immigration into Palestine, and urged free- 
dom for Libya and other Arab countries.—France, 
in an official statement, denied there was ageres- 
sion along the Metkong River in Siam and said 
that French forces had crossed the stream in 
the pursuit of bandits raiding the French side.— 
Great Britain signed an agreement to help equip 
France’s air force and aircraft industry.—The 
stock and commodity exchanges in Argentina were 
put under government control by President Hdel- 
miro Farrell. Re-insurance was made a government 
monopoly and the Government also assumed con- 
trol of the country’s export business.—Gov. Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia ordered the State legal depart- - 
ment to bring action to revoke the charter of the 
revived Ku Klux Klan. ; 

May 31.—President Truman declared that if 
necessary he would use the Navy, Coast Guard, the 
Army and the War Shipping Administration to run 
ships in the event of a maritime strike on June 15. 
Harry Bridges and Joseph Curran, spokesman for 
the unions, charged the President had ‘‘torpedoed’’ 


their negotiations.—President Truman disclosed) 


that he twice had invited Premier Joseph Stalin to 
the United States for a social visit and that the 
Soviet leader had declined each time, citing his 
health as the reason.—Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
United States representative on the UN Security 
Council, submitted his resignation to President 
Truman who accepted it June 3.—_The State De- 
partment made public a note urging the Rumanian 
Government to promulgate an electoral law, set a 
date for elections and assure a free and fair vote 
with all democratic parties entitled to put up 
candidates.—The UN Security Council in New York 
City made public a note from the British Foreign 
Office reiterating its conviction that the available 
evidence did not sustain the charge that the 
Franco Government in Spain was a threat to in- 
ternational peace and security.—Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney renewed in Berlin his demand that the 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration for administer- 
ing Germany as an economic unit be fulfilled in 
full and attributed increasing attacks on American 
troops to the. lack of such unified rule.—Rioting 
was reported in Bratislavia, Czechoslovakia, as an 
aftermath of the elections in which the Righ Wing 


Slovak Democratic party was victorious. Com- 
munists demanded the dissolution of the party,— 
Siam applied for membership in the United ations 


and submitted a memorandum charging French 
forces with violation of the Siamese border with. 
Indo-China, arrest of nationals and looting.— 
Italy and Austria resumed diplomatic relations.— 
The OPA increased prices 10 to 15 per cent on shoes 
selling generally at $5.50 or less.—-An earthquake 
in the province of Mus in eastern Turkey caused 
1,339 listed deaths. r 
JUNE—1946 


1.—The Senate passed by a vote of 61 
to 20 President Truman’s strike emergency control 
bill, modified from the original administration pro- 
gram which the House had adopted in_ toto. 
The changes were sponsored by Majority Leader 
Barkley. A move to refer the measure to a com- 
mittee for hearings was defeated 42 to 40. The 
measure now goes to the House for adjustment of 
the wide differences.—A subcommittee of the 
United Nations in New York City reported that the 
Franco regime in Spain was a potential menace 
to world peace and security and proposed that the 
General Assembly direct a collective break in 
diplomatic relations unless the Franco Government 
was withdrawn and the people freed by September. 
—Pope Pius speaking on the eve of the elections 


June 
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in Italy, appealed against a vote against “'state 
absolutism’’ and ‘the wreckers of Christian civili- 
zation.”’” Without mentioning Communists he 
pleaded for votes against the extreme left parties. 

—Siockholm had private advices that Earl 
Browder, deposed leader of the Communist party 
in the United States, had a 30 minutes interview 
with Prime Minister Stalin in Moscow.—Hos- 
tilities officially ceased in France, according to 


.a decree published in the Official Journal.—The 


Roxas Government in the Philippines announced 
an agreement had been reached with the Huk- 
balahaps for the surrender of their arms ‘by 
11,000 guerrillas who have been waging war in 
central Luzon.—New. clashes between ‘‘Untouch- 
ables” and Hindus in Bombay caused six deaths in 
three days and caused the Government to declare 
a “state of emergency’ in the central part of 
the city—Ion Antonescu former dictator of Ru- 
mania, and three of his aides were shot as war 
criminals in Bucharest—Edward W. Mazerall, 
convicted of having conspired to give secret in- 
formation to Russian spy agents, was sentenced 
in Ottawa, Canada, to four years in prison.—The 


, Soft-coal industry served notice that price inereases 


of more than 25 cents a ton, perhaps up to 75 in 
some cases, would be necessary to cover wage In- 
creases in the contract between the Government 
and the'mine workers union.—President Truman, 
speaking at Washington College, in Chestertown, 
Md., where he received an honorary law decree, 
Said he favored small business over large corpora- 
tions, and that no one man or any group of men\ 
ever will gain control of the country.—An Ameri- 
can C-54 Globester of the Army Air Transport 
Corps, bound from Calcutta to Rome, crashed into 
the sea off Amalfi, south of the island of Capri; 
eight were killed and 22 are missing. 

Sune 2—The Popular Republican Movement re- 


' placed the Communists as the leading party in 


France in the elections to the Constituent As- 


‘sembly, electing 160 members to 142. The Socialist 


party was third with 115. The rest of the seats in 


-Metropolitan France were divided among the minor 


parties. The Assembly will draft a new Constitu- 
tion for France.—An election to determine whether 
Italy should retain the monarchy or establish a 


republic was held with women voting for the first 


time. The election was the first test of democratic 
Ryadiniss since 1922 with 29,935,343 casting ballots. 
The vote was 12,717,923 for a republic and 10,- 
719,284 for a monarchy and 1,498,136 ballots blank 
or void.—Brazil withdrew its reservation and the 
recommendation of a subcommittee of the 

Security Council that Spain was a menace to world 
peace “and security was made unanimous.—An 
Allied military source in Nuremberg said that Rus- 
Sia had 6,000,000 men under arms and was scaling 
the Army down to a long-range level of 4,500,000, 
divided 3,000,000 in the Army and 1,500,000 in the 
Air Force, Navy, and NKVD (internal police.) The 
same source said Russia was working on an atomic 
bomb and that it would not be ready until 1948.— 
Police in Rio de Janeiro seized the main head- 
quarters of the Communist party and three big 
Jabor unions after a strike that threatened to 
paralyze street car, telephone gas and _ electric 
service.—Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 


' urged President Truman to veto the Case Labor 


Disputes Bill as legislation ‘‘dangerous’’ not only 
to labor but to the public welfare. Murray did not 
mention the President’s own labor program. 
Richard T. Leonard vice president of the United 
Automobile Workers, accused Truman of conspir- 
ing with anti-labor employers in a ‘‘vicious, hys- 
terical and undemocratic’? attempt to destroy 


_ wnions.—Dock workers throughout the world were 


asked to support the CIO maritime unions if they 
Strike June 15.—The nation’s death 
toll over the four-day Memorial holiday weekend 
Was estimated at 287. 

June 3—Secretary of the Navy James V. Forres- 
tal, acting on the orders of President Truman, 
began to recruit navy personnel to break the 
maritime strike if it is called June 15. Former 
service men and volunteers were asked to report 
to meet “imminent critical situation confronting 
country caused by pending merchant marine 
strike.”’"—The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States urged President Truman to approve the Case 
Labor Disputes bill now awaiting his signature 
or veto.—James C, Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
an Federation of Musicians, told the annual con- 
vention in St. Petersburgh, Fla., that a strike 
against the national radio networks threatened a 
complete stoppage of phonograph records and 
transcriptions if the Lea Act, passed by Congress 


' to curb his activities, was held constitutional.— 


By unanimous decision the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the right of the press to 
eriticize the judiciary. The Court reversed a con- 
viction for contempt of court against the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald and its associate editor, John D. 
Pennekamp. The Court also held unconstitutional 
a Virginia law segregating by races passengers on 
buses crossing state lines.—Mikhail Ivanovich 
Kalinin, for 27 years president of the Soviet 


Union, until his retirement in March, died in vi 
cow at the age of 70.—William Z. Foster, chairs 
of the Communist party in the United States. v/ 
arrested in Canada for illegal entry and orde: 
leave at once.—Secretary of Agriculture And 
invited 18 countries to meet June 20 in Wash 
to form a new international food council.— 
dent Truman, greeting Nikolai V. Novikov <3 
new Russian Ambassador to this country, said + 
United States would welcome any proposals 1 
the U.S.S.R. to advance peace, security or bets 
relations between the two countries and e+ 
that Moscow would receive American suggestl 
in the same view.—Lieut. Henry Johnson of W 
Field, Dayton, O., piloted a jet-propelled Poe 
fighter to a record of 462 miles an hour overg® 
1,000 kilometer course..Capt. James M. Little, mie 
B-29, set a speed record of 361 miles an hour 
ee round trip flights between Dayton and | 
ouis. C 
—June 4—The Senate, 53 to 26 voted to restore: 
the Seletive Service Act the draft of 18 to 
year-old classes. The Senate also passed, 67 te 
a bill to increase service pay, ranging from 50 
28 per cent in the four lowest enlisted grades in # 
Army and Navy.—House opponents of the C% 
Labor Disputes bill circulated petitions ask ; 
President Truman to veto the measure. The objige 
tive is to obtain sufficient signatures to assure - 
President that a veto will be upheld.—Presida® 
Truman took the Army-Navy unification plan «— 
of the hands of the armed services and decided 
settle the issue in his own way. Army and Na 
leaders had disclosed to him that_they were 
from agreement.—British Foreign Secretary Beem 
said in Commons it was the Moscow idea “Uh 
the security of Russia can only be maintained wl 
every country in the world has adopted the So 
system.’’ Referring to Secretary of State Byri 
four-power 25-year pact to assure German @ 
armament, Bevin asserted ‘‘I say to the Sow 
Government that if you value peace above all & 
do not miss it.”"—Eugene Meyer editor and Di 
lisher of The Washington Post was elected fif 
president of the International Bank for Reca 
struction and Development.—Juan D. Peron we 
installed as the 29th president of Argentina 
Herschel Johnson was appointed to serve as Uni! 
States representative to the United Nations, Wi 
Edward R. Stettinuis, Jr., resigned. Johnson Fy 
served as deputy. q 
June 5—The Senate, by a vote of 69 to 8, pat 5 
a bill extending Selective Service until May 15, 1 
and restoring the authority to draft 18 and if 
year-old classes. The measure exempts the draigy 
ing of fathers and carries pay increases for enlis 
men and non-commissioned officers at an ann 
cost estimated between $350,000,000 and $450,0 
000. The bill now goes to the House.— [o") 
supporters of the Case Labor Dispute bill starr 
Signing a petition to President Truman to uy 
him to approve the measure.—Sixty-one men ei 
women, chiefly from the Middie West, perisi 
from flames and smoke when fire swept the 
story La Salle Hotel in Chicago.—Bread shortas 
were reported in 79 per cent of the commun 
in, the nation in a confidential survey ordere 
Paul A. Porter, director of the OPA.—A deleg 
of Protestant church leaders urged President Tz 
man to recall Myron C. Taylor, his personal repr 
sentative to Pope Pius XII and to terminate | 
ambassadorial rank and residence at the Vatias 
as “‘contrary to the historic American principle 
the separation of the Church and the State,” 
President Truman named Senator Warren R. Aw 
tin (R-Vt.) as United States representative on 7! 
UN Security Council, taking~ office Jan. 1, L9is 
the day after_the expiration of his Senate te: me 
The Franco Government challenged the author 
of the United Nations to judge a nation not 
member of that group and called the report of : 
subcommittee attacking Spain  “‘offensive,’t| 
Winston Churchill, in Commons, said that in :it) 
sian-occupied Europe ‘“‘the seeds of a new wo! 
war, if anywhere, are being sown.”’ The form 
British Prime Minister gave general support to’ 
Labor Government, Prime .Minister Attlee, 
reply, conceded there was in Europe an ‘ Le 
curtain’’ but that it was a “curtain betwe 
minds’’ and pleaded for a mutual understanding 
President Truman said in Washington that s te 


taken by the Navy and other departments to 1 
ships in case of a maritime strike were “‘pu 
precautionary.’ rai 
June 6—The Seafarers International Union 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, AFL affili 
temporarily tied up more than 300 ships in An 
can ports as a show of strength against a 
ernment plan to employ Navy and Coast Guar 
operate ships ‘in case @ maritime strike is c@ 
June 15. AFL maritime workers joined f 
seamen of the CIO in laying plans to walk ov 
protest if the Government manned ships in 
proposed strike—In Washington, President‘ 
man said he had not made up his mind on 
Case Labor Disputes bill but he was insistent. 
Congress enact his emergency strike control 
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swith the draft feature.—President Truman 
inted Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treas- 
; Chief Justice of the United States; John 
Snyder, Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
n of Reconversion, Secretary of the Treasury 
# John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of the 
vy for Air, Under-Secretary of the Navy. The 
20intments were confirmed later.—The U.S. S. 
and Argentina entered into full diplomatic and 
momic relations for the first time since Febru- 
fr, 1918.—The UN Security Council opened de- 
f¢ on the subcommittee’s report on Franco 
ain but adjournment for five days was taken 
en-the United States and Great Britain asked 
‘more time to study the document.—The execu- 
e committee of tle Moslem League, in New 
thi, India, unanimously adopted the British 
binet’s proposal for independence for India. 
june 7—The nine-day strike of anthracite miners 
Ss ended by an agreement giving the men an 
rease of 1814 cents an hour in wages, and a 
alth and welfare fund, based on a five cent a 
1 deduction, estimated at $2,500,000 annually. 
ro of the three trustees of the fund will be 
med by John L. Lewis and one by the operators. 
3ix Senators, Byrd (D.-Va.), Hatch (D.-N. M.), 
ender (D.-La.), Ball (R.-Minn.), Taft (R.- 
io), and Smith (R.-N. J.)\ sent to President 
an a 7,500 word reply of Philip Murray, CTO 
ident, against the Case Labor Disputes bill and 
; request for a veto. The Senators charged 
irray with exaggerations and misrepresentations 
Members of the Pittsburgh Pirates baseball team 
fed ‘‘no strike’ at a closed meeting when a 
page was threatened by the newly organized 
1erican Baseball Guild.—Chester Bowles, Direc- 
sot Economic Stabilization, drew up a rationing 
gram for supplies of bread if the present 
srtage persisted. The plan would reach to the 
el of the retail store but would not include the 
‘ioning of bread to the consumer.—Royalist 
monstrations for the continuance of the monar- 
y in Italy and protesting the overthrow of King 
mbert flared in Naples, Pia and Roma. Three 
rsons were killed. 15-day truce was declared 
“Manchuria and 500,000 opposing Chinese Na- 
nalist and Communist, troops ceased fighting so 
at negotiators could attempt to reach peaceful 
ity.—Deputies of the Council of Foreign Minist- 
‘in Paris reached an agreement on the armed 
‘ces of Bulgaria and Hungary with the exception 
‘the Bulgarian Navy and the Hungarian Air 
rces.—The UN Economic and Social Council 
ected a report of its own committee limiting the 
hts of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
‘the United Nations and recommitted it for 
jion.—British land and naval forces were in 
ion against armed guerilla bands in Burma in 
sections of the country, Commons was told 
London by Arthur Henderson Under-Secretary 
State for India.—Col. J. W. Durant, of Falls 
urch, Va., and Capt. Kathleen B. Nash Durant, 
CG, of Hudson, Wis. were taken into custody in 
© accused of the theft of the jewels of the 
f Hesse in Germany, valued at $500,000. A 
of the loot had been smuggled into this 
try and was recovered.—Two labor leaders, 
J. Parkinson and William J, McGeory, of 
. ¥. were convicted on two counts of 
pted extortion of $200,000 ending a four-year 
tigation into labor racketeering in the build- 


cag 


‘ad 

une 8—The OPA approved an increase of a cent 
loaf in the retail price of bread to compensate 
I loss of profits resulting 
The increase will not 
to rye bread which.recently was raised two 
Carleton, president of 
; Hudson and Manhattan tubes, suggested the 
eral seizure and operation of the line as a means 
breaking the strike. Carleton said he would 

Truman but 


s staged a gigantic victory parade in London 
Biebrace the ea the war. It was estimated 
+ at least 2,000,000 turned out to view the 
‘ctacle. The Soviet Union, Poland and Yugo- 
via did not participate—The stolen House of 
Nee ‘Grown jewels were found in a locker in a 
ieago railroad station. Col. J. W. Durant, under 
‘est in the theft, led officers to the cache. More 
the toot was recovered in Hudson, Wis. in the 
ne of a sister one Capt. Kathleen B. Nash 
nt, also in custody. 

4 en. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in an ad- 
atthe commencement of Norwich University, 
field, Vt., said there is ‘‘an obvious limit to 
» unilat ' disarmament” and pleaded that 
an military right be preserved because “‘we 


ied 


must rely on the war system of providing the _. 


necessary strength until the problems of that war 
have been solved.’’ Senator Warren’ B. Austin 
(R.-Vt.) joined in a similar appeal.—Haj Amin el 
Husseini, pro-nazi Mufti of Jerusalem, who eluded 
British forces three times_in World War II, ar. 
rived by British plane in Damascus where he’ was 
acclaimed by Arab crowds. He had been in exile for 
seven years.—Chinese Government officials charged 
in Changchun, Manchuria, that Chinese Com- 
munists had broken the 15-day truce within three 
hours after it was signed by attacking four Man- 
churian towns. It was charged that the Com- 
munists had fired on two United States American 
transport planes, wounding two American airmen. 


—Ananda Mahido, 20-year old King of Siam, was — 


found in the royal palace dead of a bullet wound 
between the eyes. The police declared the shooting 
was an accident. A medical commission reported 
later that the King undoubtedly had been mur- 
dered. Prince Phumiphon Aduldet, 18) a brother, 
was named King.—Maj. David F. Watson, of 
Burlingame, Calif., was arrested in Frankfort on 
the Main in connection with the theft of the $1,- 
500,000 House of Hesse jewel theft.—Fire swept 
through the Canfield hotel in Dubuque, Ia. causing 
the deaths of 19 persons. A C-54 Army transport 
plane crashed into the mountainside on Taboga 
Island, off the entrance to the Panama Canal; 23 
were killed. “ F 
June 10—In a statement given out in Nuremberg, 
Germany, where he is chef American prosecutor At 
the war crimes trials, Justice Robert H. 
asserted a feud of long standing existed in the 
United States Supreme Court between himself and 
Justice Hugo Black. Justice Jackson, in_ the 
statement cabled to the House and Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee in Washington, asserted that Jus- 
tice Black participated -in decisions affecting. a 
former law partner and that if continued would 
bring America’s highest court into disrepute. The 
feud, Justice Jackson said ‘thas been so /long 
publicized that Congress has a right to know the 
facts and the issues involved.’’ The feud revolved 
around the Jewell Ridge Coal case in which the 
Supreme Court held that soft coal miners were 
entitled to portal-to-portal pay. Justice Frank 
Murphy wrote the majority opinion in a 5-4 deci- 
sion and Justice Jackson the dissenting opinion. 
Justices Black, Reed, Douglas and Rutledge backed 
the majority opinion while Chief Justice Stone 
(since deceased) and Justices Roberts and Frank- 
furter shared the dissenting opinion.—The Su- 
preme Counrt unanimously affrmed the ‘conviction 
of the American Tobacco Company, the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company and the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company as a monopoly in the cigarette 
field and upheld fines of $255,000. The opinion 
held that a monopoly may be proved even when 
there is no actual exclusion of competitors. The 
Court also held that a naturalized citizen may be 
deprived of his citizenship if he violated his oath 
of allegiance. The decision was 5-2 and upheld 


Jackson - 


/ 


a lower court which sanctioned the denaturaliza-_ 


tion of Paul Knauer, of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
Court, 5-3, refused an appeal for a reapportion- 
ment of the Illinois Congressional districts.— 
John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and 
other speakers at a CIO conyention in Detroit, 
Mich. warned of a wave of new strikes unless 
stringent price-control were put into effect at once. 
—Chester Bowles, Stabilization Director, charged 
in Washington taht current meat shortages were 
due to livestock being held from the market in the 
anticipation of possible Congressional removal of 
price controls over meat.—The Government de- 
clared Italy a de facto republic but King Humbert 
refused to accept the decision pending a formal 
proclamation by the Court of Cassation.—The 
French Government dismissed a high official of the 
Police Judiciare for permitting the Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, Haj Amin el Husseini, to escape from his 
supposedly guarded villa at Bougival, near Ver- 
sailles. The whereabouts of the Mufti was a mys- 
tery since no one had seen him in the Near East 
where he had been reported the previous day.— 
The trial of Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, charged 
with treason, opened in Belgrade. The Yugoslav 
Government alleged that the Chetnik leader had 
been told by a British officer in 1943 to “‘liquidate 
the Communists’ in Yugoslavia and that in 1944 
an American officer had participated in conferences 
between Gen. Mikhailovitch and a German com- 
mander.—William A. Whitcomb, 73, president of 
the Great Northern Paper Company, was slain in 
his office in Boston, Mass. by a man who repre- 
sented himself to be a Treasury agent.—Jack John-~ 
son, 68, former V 
was killed near Raleigh, N. C. when his automo- 


bile crashed into 2 light pole. 


June 11—President Truman vetoed the Case 
Labor Dispute bill and the House at once upheld 
the veto. The vote was 255 to 135 with 260 
needed for a two third majority to override the 
veto, The vote was divided as follows: To override, 
159 Republicans, 96 Democrats; to sustain, 118 
Democrats, 15 Republicans and two minor party 


heavyweight champion of the world, - 
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members. The President in his veto message criti- 
cized the measure, saying that it sought to compel 
men to work for private employers and that it 
would not curb strikes and lockouts but cause them 
to increase. He asked Congress to make a six- 
months study of the labor situation and then draft 
new legislation. Of the Case bill he said: ‘‘Not one 
of the major disputes which have caused such great 
public concern during the past months would 
have been affected in any way by this bill had it 
- been. the law at the time.'’ Pending the study and 
enactment of new legislation, the President asked 
: approval of his request for emergency powers to 
¢ prevent strikes against the Government in the few 
industries vital to the economy of the nation. He 
also asked for the passage of such-laws as price 
{ control, minimum wages and unemployment in- 
surance.—In the labor field, the Government which 
owns 80 per cent of the American ships, was re- 
ported ready to negotiate a settlement with the 
maritime unions to forestall a strike schedule for 
June 15. The President’s fact-finding commit- 
tee ended hearings in the Hudson and Manhattan 
tubes dispute but hope for a settlement was slim. 
—President Truman set up a special Cabinet com- 
mittee\to assist him on the Palestine question. The 
Members are Secretary of State Byrnes, Secretary. 
of War Patterson and Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder.—-At least 12 persons were killed in street 
_ fighting in Naples when Italian royalists resumed 
rioting over the ouster of King Humbert. In Rome 
the republicans demanded the immediate procla- 
mation of the republic but King Humbert refused 
to leave the country—The French Constituent 
Assembly convened for its first session and Presi- 
deht Felix Gouin.and his Cabinet offered their 
resignations pending the election of a new Presi- 
dent.—George Hardy died in an explosion of gas in 
his home in Westfieid, N. J. and police identified 
him as the slayer of William Whitcomb, president 
of the Great Northern Paper Company in Boston 
two days earlier. An inquest report later named 
Hardy as the slayer. ~ : 
June_12—At the annual British Labor_ party 
3 conference in Bournemouth, England, Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin said he was opposed to the 
entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine and that the 
agitation in New York for it was caused by a 
desire not to have them in the United States. He 
pleaded against the division of Europe into two 
parts and said Britain would not be a party to 
. “any design or strategy’’ to attack Russia. He 
urged speed in writing European peace treaties and 
Scorned sanctions against Franco Spain. He said 
there was enough liberal thought in the United 
. States to prevent it from forever remaining capi- 
7 talistic. The Labor party, by a majority of almost 
hy six to one, voted down affiliation with the Com- 
munists and blocked moves for mergers with other 
parties. -Philip Noel-Baker Minister of State, was 
elected to succeed Prof. Harold Laski as_ party 
‘ chairman.—The Italian Cabinet authorized Pre- 
“iG mier Alcide de Gasperi to assume the powers of 
art Provisional Chief of State. Street fighting between 
} the monarchists and republicans continued in 
Rome but King Humbert agreed to leave the 
Quirinal Palace..-Twelve Russian planes, in two 
groups held aerial target practice over the United 
e States airfield at Tulln, near Vienna. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, commander of the United States forces 
in Austria, protested twice to the Russian com- 
{ mander.—Philip Murray, president of the CO, 
‘ joined in the negotiations in Washigton to avert 
, & maritime strike June 15. He was reported trying 
to win union assent to a government proposal of 
wage increases and a reduction in working hours. 
—Senator Styles Bridges (R.-N. H.) demanded in 
an address in the Senate the resignation of Asso- 
ciate Justice Black or any other Supreme Court 
Justice who ‘‘desires to make political speeches.” 
Bridges called attention to an address by Justice 
Black in New York City, April 12 at a Roosevelt 
memorial dinner sponsored by the National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee—Three Army 
| jet-fighter planes flew from March Field, Calf., 
to Andrews Field, Md., near Washington, in five 
\ hours 31 minutes elapsed time and within three 
: \ hours started the return trip which they made 
a \\in six hours 45 minutes, an unofficial east-west 
a. * flight.—An Army Third Air Force B-29 Superfort- 
i“ ress crashed into the mountains near Gatlinburg, 
, \enn., killing 12 men aboard. 
sigune 13.—The Senate passed, 53 to 11, a bill 
_conshing the powers of the OPA and taking price 
Junto! off meat, eggs, milk, butter, chickens by 
30, 17,20. It would extend the price agency to June 
i bill 947 but stripped of most of its powers. The 
I joint Yow pore to the House for submission to a 
erence committee.—The United States 
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\d filed in Chicago a criminal information 
radio brotim charging coercive practices affecting 
Lea Act @dcasting. The action will be a test of the 

ne strike at Which Petrillo invited when he called a 
the emplor2dio Station WAAF in Chicago to force 

ment of three additional librarians.— 
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Russia continued to maintain her oppositi 
the majority in the UN Security Council w 
representative balked at the compromise p. 
Franco Spain. He said the subcommittee’s Tels 
failed to ‘‘constitute a basis for unanimous dig 
sion.’’ A vote on the report was deferred.—Kie 
Humbert left Italy by air for Spain and arrirgy 
later in Barcelona. Before his departure he Sig 
a proclamation denouncing the action of the Cup: 
ernment and absolying Italians from their 4 
to him as King but not their oath ‘ 
country.—The 15-day truce in Manchuria wi 
into its seventh day with both sides clas: 
new military successes. The Government. « — 
Nationalist troops were driving ahead and 
Communists reported the capture of ten villages 
Secretary of State Byrnes and Snatorial colleagg: 
departed from Washington by air to attend | J 
reconvening of the Big Four Foreign Minisig 
conference in Paris.—All trading in wheat and 
futures was halted on the Chicago Stock Excharge 
also in some corn and barley future became 
foreign shipments blocked the maintenance ofb 
free, open and orderly market.’’ The Kansas ¢ 
Board of Trade suspended trading as did 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, oats excep iit 
—The Board of Estimate in New York City une 
mously yoted a bill doubling the one per ¢ 
sales tax for a three year period beginning Julig 
Other general and business taxes also were *§ 
creased. 
June 14—At the first meeting of the Unig 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission in New W¥: 
City, Bernard M. Baruch U. S. representative, - 
mally offered a plan under which the United Sta} 
would give up its store of atomic hombs and ree 
its secrets of controlling atomic energy to an inp 
national Atomic Development Authority. In 
body, no nation could exercise a veto power. * 
plan proposed serious penalties for (1) i 
possession or use of an atomic bomb; (2) ill 
possession or separation of atomic material si 
able for use in an atomic bomb; (3) seizure 
property belonging to or license by the autho 
(4) willful interference with the authority’s acth® 
ties, and (5) creation or operation of danger® 
projects contrary to the authority’s policy. ‘ 
plan was favorably received by Great Britain 
Canada, but the USSR adopted an attitude 
cautious waiting.—The threatened strike of 21% 
000 maritime workers was averted five minutes 


Unity and the shipowners, the seamen won hi 
wages, a shorter work week and overtime pay, | 
spite the settlement, maritime workers in New Yi 
City and other eastern ports struck at midnighi§, 
the absence of official word from Was toi 
President Truman revealed he had asked Supr 
Court Justice Jackson to delay his attack on Jus 
Black until the Chief Executive had had a cha 
to talk with him. Justice Jackson ignored thee 
quest, the President said.—President Tru m | 
announced that the post of Myron C. Taylon® 
personal representative of the President ab | 
Vatican would be terminated when world peacis 
definitely reestablished.—The President repo 
to Congress that lend-lease aid to all countli 
from March 31, 1941 through Dec. 31, 1945, tote 
$49,096,000.000.—India’s Congress party, the ¢ 
try’s largest political group, rejected, in its press 
form, the British Cabinet mission’s plan for 
interim Indian government and for long-1 
constitutional reforms.—An official agreement 
reincorporating Azerbaijan Province, which 
proclaimed its autonomy into the Iranian Cent 
government was announced in Tehran and T;: i} 
—Vincent Auriol, Socialist, was elected presia 
of the second French Constituent Assembly. || 
June 15—President Truman submitted to Ci 
gress a 12-point program for the merger o 
Army and the Navy into a single Departmeniy 
National Defense. He said the plan had the 
proval of- the military and civilian chiefs of 
two services. Secretary of War Patterson 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, he repor 
agreed on eight of the basic points and had ec 
promised their differences on the remaining- 
points. The President dropped his originale i! 
to place the Army, Navy and Air Forces undé 
single Chief of Staff. Instead, he proposed :rete 
tion of the three Chiefs of Staffs.—Membe 
seven CIO unions affiliated with the Committe 
Maritime Unity ratified the terms of a 12th b 
agreement with ship owners by whicp a nai 
wide shipping strike| was averted. Except for 
Pacific Coast workers, all seamen and lon 
men returned to their jobs after the ratific 
meetings.—A flood of consumer goods 5 
mas was promised by Chester Bowles, Direc’ a 
Economic Stabilization, if prices remained § 
and production continued its upward move. 
warned that removal of price controls wot 
sult in an economic ‘‘tailspin.’””—Col. Jack V 
rant and his wife, Wac Capt. Kathleen B 
Durant, denied they had committed any 
act in Connection with the theft of $1,500. 


oy 


ig to the royal House of Hesse, Germany.— 
+ $2,600,000 social resettlement project at 
hurdale, Preston County, W. Va., constructed 
phe government under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
anor Roosevelt, was liquidated with the sale of 
-¢ small industrial plants and the Arthurdale 

for $105,000.—The constitutional convention 
the American Veterans Committee at Des 
nes, Ia., defeated a proposal by left-wing ele- 
ts to admit veterans of the Loyalist forces in 
in to membership.—The Council of Foreign 
isters met in Paris after a month's recess to 
uss European peace treaties. The meeting 
ned+favorably when Foreign Minister Molotov 
@®unced the USSR, reversing its previous 
ids, was ready to piace the question of a treaty 
Austria on the agenda.—The German Economic 
listers of the United States and Soviet zones 
, in Berlin and agreed on the quarterly ex- 
nge of $10,000,000 in products between the two 
es.—A new truce in the strife between National 
ernment and Communist troops in Manchuria 

at Tsingtao was announced in Nanking.— 


. Egyptian government completed its purchase. 


surplus goods in Egypt from the United States 
iy and also signed an agreement granting the 
ted States airline traffic rights —An American 
tary’ Court in Bad Nauheim, Germany con- 
ed Lt. Granville Cubage, of Oklahoma City, of 
permitted unauthorized punishment of 
can prisoners at Lichfield, England, fined 
$250 and reprimanded him.—Fred Rose, only 
amunist member of the Canadian Parliament, 
convicted in Montreal of conspiring to turn 
to Soviet Russia wartime secrets through a 
;cow-directed espionage ring.—In Rio de 
iro, former President Herbert Hoover charged 
Communists throughout the world with sabo- 
ng) the famine relief program. 
ne 16—Uniformed Jewish extremists blew up 
it. 


country’s industry. 2 
e 17—A freakish tornado, traveling at 250 
bs ali hour, struck Detroit’s suburbs and, cross- 
the Detroit River, swept through Windsor and 
dwich, Ontario, causing 14 deaths, _wrecking 
than 100 homes and causing millions of 
ars in property damage.—The Ford Motor 
‘reopened its plants and recalled 65,000 
Huction workers, ending a five-week shut- 
m caused by shortages of coal and auto- 
ile parts.—The , sale of the government’s 
000,000 steel plant in Geneva, Utah, to the 
ed Steel Corp. for $47,500,000 was approved by 
mney General Tom C. Clark. He held the sale 
“not a violation of the anti-trust laws.—James 
fiarkham, Alien Property Custodian, reported 
$242,000,000 in assets owned by enemy aliens, 
tly Germans and Japanese, had been seized 
e the outbreak of war.—Price increases for 
er, cheese and evaporated milk authorized by 
OBA went into effect. Butter went up 11 cents 
ind, cheddar cheese, six cents, and evaporated 
one cent for a 1442 ounce can.—The New 
State Court of Claims awarded $115,000 
ges to Bertram M. Campbell of Floral Park, 
“N.Y. who served three years four months in 
Sing prison after hein? ON a of cs oe 
re a check.—Striking emp 
et oey Railroad, who had 
hotted five open hearings of an emergency fact- 


sed their stand 
: a the next session.—Maj. Gen. Hugh F. Gaf- 


ne at Fort 
15_ explosions 
RR: i ifa, 
ties Heine attackers were killed in 


inisters in Paris agreed to permit Italy 
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a voice in determining the amount of reparations 
she must pay the Allies.—At the Lichfield trials 
in Bad Nauheim, Germany, Col. James A. Kilian 
former commander of the Lichfield Army Depot) 
in England, said he had asked President Truman 
to grant a month’s postponement of his case. 
Kilian was charged with authorizing and per- 
mitting cruelties to American guardhouse prison- 
ers.—Joseph B. Keenan, chief prosecutor for the 
United States in the Japanese war crimes trial 
in Tokyo, announced Emperor Hirohito would not 
be tried as a war criminal. 

June 18—Soviet Russia exercised her veto power 
at a meeting of the’ UN Security Council in New 
York City and blocked an unanimous decision by, 
the other Council members to refer to the next 
General Assembly meeting the question of break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with Spain, unless 
Generalissimo Franco’s regime retired voluntarily 
or was ousted from office. Andrei A. Gromyko, the 
Soviet delegate, rejected the recommendation of 
the delay by a subcommittee as ‘‘too mild’’ and 
Said the Council itself should take immediate 
action. It was the second time the USSR used its 
veto in the brief history of the Security Council.— 
President Truman approved a program for im-) 
proved medical care, further liberalization of pen- 
sion policies and better rehabilitation methods for 
veterans. The improvements were recommended by 
a committee headed by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, which held ex- 
isting veterans’ policies were inadequate.—4The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that only 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat would be available for 
export to the famine areas of Europe and Asia in 
1947, or 150,000,000 bushels less than in 1946. The 
department said a smaller crop and depleted do- 
mestic stocks would make the cut necessary.—A 
four-man House subcommittee, which toured 
Europe and the Near East in 1945, issued a report 
calling on the Truman administration to ‘stop. 
“‘appeasing’’ Soviet Russia. The committee also 
urged a meeting between President Truman and 
Stalin for a ‘‘frank, across-the-table exchange of 
sentiment.’? — Sens. Eastland (D.-Miss.) and 
Bridges (R.-N. H.) introduced a Constitutional 
amendment which would limit the number ‘of Su- 
preme Court justices a President may appoint to 
three. The amendment an aftermath of the feud 
between Justices Black and Jackson, would require 
the four justices last appointment by the late ~ 
President Roosevelt to retire. Congressional ap- 
proval and ratification by 36 states would be 
necessary before the amendment became effective. 
—The strike of workers on the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan Railroad was in violation of the railway labor 
act, it was ruled by President Truman’s emergency 
faet-finding board at the first meeting at which 
the strikers were represented.—The Soviet Union 
opposed a proposal by Great Britain and the 
United States at the/ Council of Foreign Ministers 
meeting in Paris that the four powers renounce all 
reparations claims against Italy—Armed Jewish 
extremists kidnaped six British officers from a club 
in Tel Aviv as disorders continued in Palestine. In 
Jerusalem two officers were wounded by shots fired 
from a moving automobile. ; 

June 19—Soviet Russia submitted to the meeting 
of the UN Atomic Energy Commission in New York 
City a plan for outlawing atomic bombs, which 
differed sharply from that proposed by the United 
States. Whereas the American plan as outlined by 
Bernard M. Baruch, proposed abolition of the veto 
so far as atomic energy were concerned, the Soviet. 
plan called for retention of the veto by the Big. 
Five powers in atomic matters. Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, the Russian representative, also proposed 
destruction of all stocks of atomic weapons within 
three months after ratification of an international 
agreement, establishment of an international com- 
mission under the direction of the UN Security 
Council which would prevent production of atomic 
energy for harmful purposes, and enactment by the 
parliaments of the member nations of legislation 
providing severe punishment for violations of the 
convention outlawing atomic weapons.—Herbert 
Hoover, back in Washington from a tour of Latin- 
America, reported he had found there additional 
food supplies for export to the famine-stricken 
countries. He said that 800,000 tons more than 
estimated, or a total of 2,120,000 tons, of cereals 
and beans would be available for the June-Septem- 
ber period.—Harold D. Smith, federal Budget Di- 
rector for seven years, resigned _to become vice 
president of the International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development. Smith explained his 
federal salary of $10,000 was “‘inadequate,”’ while 
his new post carried an annual tax-free salary of 
$22,500.—Foreign Minister Georges Bidault was 
elected President oi the French Provisional Gov- 
emmment by the new Constituent Assembly with a 
vote of 389 out of 545. The Communists abstained 
from voting. The new President also became 
Premier.—The Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, whose whereabouts was a mystery for 
three weeks following his flight from Paris, turned 
up in Cairo and was received by King Farouk of 
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Eeypt, The Mufti requested King Farouk to grant 
nine indefinite sanctuary.—Generalissimo’ Stalin 
issued a new disciplinary code for Russia’s armed 
forces to imcrease ‘‘the military might of the 
Soviet State.”—Mohandas K. Gandhi revealed in 

ee New Delhi that some differenes had developed be- 

3 tween him and other leaders of the Congress party 
- over accepting British proposals for an interim 

‘ government for India. He said he wished to see 

a nationalist Moslem included among his party's 

representatives on the executive council of the in- 

terim government.—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 

Conn of Pittsburgh in the eighth round at Yankee 

itis Stadium in New York City before 45,000 spectators 
and retained the world heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship. ane 

June 20—The United States and Britain agreed 
at the Boreign Ministers’ meeting in Paris to with- 

_ draw their troops from Italy within 90 days after 

the peace treaty with that former enemy country 

was signed. The Soviet Union, in return, pledged 
itself to evacuate its forces from Bulgaria within 
the same period. A proposal by Secretary of State 

Byrnes to postpone for a year the question of dis- 

posing of Italy’s colonial empire was favorably re- 

ceived.—Egypt formally granted sanctuary to the 

Mufti of Jerusalem, but warned him not to engage 

in political activities One of the six British offi- 

cers kidnapped by Jewish extremists and held as 
hostages escaped from his captors in Jerusalem. 

Jewish leacers throughout Palestine appealed to 

the abduttors to release their hostages, calling the 

kidnaping ‘‘an act of lunacy.’’-—Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru, President-designate of the All-India Con- 

gress party, was arrested in the State of Kashmir 

after he defied an order banning him from there. 

He was released after a few hours. News of his 

arrest caused the Congress party’s working com- 

mittee to postpone indefinitely its decision on ac- 

_ cepting the British plan for an interim govern- 

ment in India.—Emperor Hirohito, in the first 
written message ever sent by a Japanese sovereign 
to the Diet, urged adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, which would outlaw war and also strip the 
ruler of most of his powers.—Two United States 
Navy vessels rescued 3,400 repatriated Japanese 
soldiers from a reef on which the transport that 
was taking them back to Japan from Shanghai had 
Tun aground and was being pounded to pieces.— 
Fred Rose, Communist member of the Canadian 
Parliament, avas sentenced to six years in prison 
after his conviction in Montreal of conspiring to 
give secret information to a Soviet espionage ring. 
—President Truman said he strongly favored 
Bernard M. Baruch’s proposal for international 
control of atomic energy without the right of 
veto being granted the Big Five powers. He im- 
plied he was opposed to the Russian counter-pro- 
posal which would retain the veto.—Henry Lustig, 
oe of the Longchamps chain of restaurants 
‘New York City and two co-defendants were 
found guilty by a Federal Court jury of willfully 
evading $2,872,766 in federal corporate income and 
excess profits taxes in 1940-44——-The State of 
Georgia filed suit in Atlanta Superior Court to 
revoke the charter of the Ku Klux Klan, ‘charging 
the hooded organization with conspiring to: seize 
control of government agencies entrusted with the 
protection of public security. The Klan also was 
foes of fostering ‘‘violence, terrorism and 
ate. 
June 21—The State Department announced the 
United States had proposed to Britain, Soviet Rus- 
sia and China that they share in a 25-year occu- 
pation of Japan to keep that country permanently 
disarmed. The plan would permit speedier with- 
drawal of American forces occupying Japan on a 


s 


said Britain and China had responded favorably 
to the proposal, but that no reply had been re- 
ceived from Moscow.—The long dormant Hobbs 
anti-racketeering bill, which fixes heavy penalties 
— for interference with the movemeht of goods in 
. interstate commerce ‘‘by robbery or extortion’’ or 
“by violence, threats, coercion or intimidation,’’ 

F was passed by the Senate and sent to President 
Truman, It was approved by the House in Decem- 

4 ber, 1945. The measure was opposed by the CIO, 
which called it anti-union legislation, and was 

: was part of the Case bill vetoed by the President 
be ‘ although he expressed himself as in accord with 
its objectives.—The OPA increased the price of soft 

coal by 4014 cents a ton to permit the industry to 

meet higher labor costs resulting from the wage 

boosts granted the miners after their six-week 

7 strike-—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized a six per cent increase in rail and 

water freight rates —Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture food expert, was elected secre- 

tary general of the International Emergency Food 

if Council, which held its first meeting in Washing- 
7 ton.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers discussed 
the Trieste question behind locked doors in Paris, 

Z all those present being sworn to the strictest 
secrecy.—Tens of thousands of workers in Bombay 

and other parts of South India went on strike to 
: protest the arrest of Pandit Jawaharlal. Nehru, 


temporary basis. State Department spokesmen. 
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President-elect of the All-India Congress pari 
in the State of Kashmir. Riots and looting Tae 
lowed in the wake of the strikes.—Fist fights i 
tween Socialists and Liberals broke up a session @& 
the new Japanese Diet after the Socialists h 
questioned the democratic pretensions of the % 
eral Cabinet—The truce between government 2% 
Communist forces in Manchuria was extended » 
eight days as negotiations for establishment on 
unified government continued.—The British): § 
formation office in Jerusalem reported that ‘ei 
dence had been found of a plot by the Irgun Zd 
Leumi, a Jewish extremist organization, to k 
nap Lt. Gen. Sir Evelyn Barker, the British cog 
manding general in Palestine —The UN Econom 
and Social Council at_a meeting in New York Cq 
rejected a motion by Soviet Russia to recognize | 
World Federation of Trade Unions and grant) 
the status of a non-voting member of the Counm® 
—The New York City Planning Commission 1Ss\s 

a report recommending a, 10-cent subway fare sm) 
make thé city-operated transit lines self-susta 
ing—An ammonia explosion in the basement} 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Tex., killed seven py 
sons and injured 41. 

June 22—Secretary of State Byrnes proposeds 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Ps 
that a peace conference of 21 nations be called | 
July 15 to settle all pending European issues. FR®. 
eign Minister Molotov of Russia opposed the pli 
demanding that the Big Four reach an agreem im 
before inviting other nations to participate + 
drafting the peace treaties.—The Italian gove@®, 
ment officially notified the Big Four Foreign Mi@® 
isters that Italy would resist any attempt to t# 
Trieste or her colonies from her.—American™ 
British occupation authorities gave their tacit + 
proval to the Italian government’s decree grant® 
amnesty to 50,000 prisoners, including 15,000 fi 
mer Fascists, serving terms of five years or les 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in New Delhili 
plane from Kashmir where he had been detaij 
by the authorities after defying a decree bannag 
him from that state-—Chinese Communists refu 
to permit American observers and correspondey 
to enter Harbin and other points in Manchuri& 
report on the truce with the Nationalist gov + 3 
ment.—Col. William T. Sexton of Leavenwop 
Kan., U. S. Military attache in Tehran, and #4 
other American Army men were arrested and | 
prisoned for eight hours by Azerbaijan autonome 
in Tabriz, the provincial capital. No explanath| 
was offered for their detention.—Two of the | 
maining five British officers abducted by Jews 
extremists in Tel Aviv were released by their cx 
tors near the scene of the kidnaping. At the sa 
hour, a series of explosions rocked Tel Am 
Jerusalem and Haifa.—The Department of Led 
in Washington reported that the cost of living | 
increased 33 per cent between the outprea 
World War II in 1939 and May, 1946.—Del | 
to the convention in Albany of the New York Si 
Civil Service Assn., representing 100,000 memb 
adopted a resolution renouncing strikes, sole 
lective bargaining rights, union contracts and || 
closed shop.—U. S. Sen. Theodore Bilbo, a cath 
date for reelection, called on every ‘‘red-bloo 
Anglo-Saxon man in Mississippi to resort to 
means to keep hundreds of Negroes from the p 
in the July 2 primary.’-—Service was resumedk 
the Hudson & Manhattan railroad after the m 
agement and union officials signed a cont 
granting an 1845 cent an hour increase te 
employees who had been on strike for 24 days, | 
increase was recommended by a fact-finding ba 
appointed by President Truman.—An Army 7 
jet-propelled fighter plane flew from City Hall 
New York City to Albany in 16 minutes 20. secom 
Two other P-80s made the first jet-propelled | 
mail flights from Schenectady, Ny Y. one fiyins 
Dayton in one hour 28 minutes and the othe# 
Washington in 49 minutes.—The. Cleveland, | 
American League baseball club was sold til 
sya ditate beniierl by Wiliam Veeck, and inclua 

ob Hope, radio an m comedian, for : 
$1,750,000, % ree 

June 23—Gen. of Army Dwight D. Fisenh 
made public his final report on the Allied 


shope of being able to make a last de 
stand against the advancing Soviet armies in 

Hast. Gen. Bisenhower said the Allies had) 
jected the peace overtures, insisting on the cart! 
lation of all German forces.—An earthquake} 
tering in the Pacific Ocean about 200: mil 
shore rocked the coastal areas of Oregon, Wash 
ton and British Columbia.—A dummy atomic b| 


i we 


a, ee — “_Y. 
[— oe x ; 


dropped from 

a_superfortre§s close to th 
leship Nevada in Bikini lagoon in a are tes 
sal of the Navy’s experiments with real atom 
bs in July.—Charges that the Union of South 
a@ was discriminating against 250,000 Indians 
ig there were filed with the General Assembly 
he Unted Nations by the Government of India. 
Indian Government said that this friction with 
th Africa was ‘‘likely to impair friendly rela- 
s’’ between these two members of the British 
monwealth. India invoked Articles 10 and 14 
jhe UN Charter which provides for peaceful 
lement of such disputes.—A new coalition Cabi- 
composed of members of the Popular Republi- 
_ Socialist_ and Communist parties, was formed 
resident-Premier Georges Bidault who retained 
post of Foreign Minister.—Two American mili- 
‘policemen were shot and wounded in Vienna 
n they attempted to halt a stolen Army jeep 

ipied by four Russian soldiers. 
une 24—The UN Security Council, meeting in 
r York City, voted seven to four against a reso- 
on introduced by Poland which called for a 
uk by member nations of diplomatic 
tions with Generalissimo Franco’s regime in 
in. The Soviet Union, France, and Mexico 
sorted Poland, but the United States and Brit- 
voted with the majority against the resolution. 
red M. Vinson, former Secretary of the Treas- 
“was sworn in as the 13th Cheif Justice of the 
ted States.—President Truman informed Cor- 
is that only the Soviet Union had refused a 
west by Secretary of State Byrnes to permit 
stican newspaper correspondents and observers 
send uncensored reports on the work of the 
ted Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
ion. While other nations had acceded to this 
it Truman said Russia had replied that the 
censorship applying to general news would 
axercised over reports on UNRRA activities in 
iet territory including the Ukraine and White 
sia.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers in Paris 
ted Austria’s appeal for a return of part of 
‘South Tyrol, which was incorporated in Italy 
ry World War I.—The Communist party organ, 
da, in Moscow assailed Bernard M. Baruch’s 
for control of the atomic bomb, charging it 
ted a trend in the United States ‘‘toward 
id domination.’’—The Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jew- 
extremist organization, threatened to kill the 
s¢ British officers still remaining in its hands 
ostages if the death sentences against two 
ers of the movement were carried out. At the 
e time 31 other members of the Irgun Zvai 
ni were placed on trial in Jerusalem on charges 
trying arms and explosives.—The All-India 
gress party at a meeting in New Delhi re- 


Chinese Central government. = - 

1 25—The Senate passed, by a vote of 259 to 
a House-approved bill extending the draft 
March 31, 1947, but exempting 18-year-olds. 

“measure also exempted fathers from compul- 

ilitary service and provided for the release 

hose now in the armed forces by Aug. 1, 1946. 

ompanion bill provided for pay increases rang- 

“from 50 per cent for GIs and apprentice 


es H. Doolittle, would abolish the hand salute 
=} 9} n formal 

Paination between families of enlisted men 
3 abe r oe 
: i an econversion, was Ss 
ey of his predecessor, 
ot the ee 
kes.—An average increase of 91 cents a ton for 
‘coal was authorized by the OPA to help pro- 
‘meet wage increases granted the, United 
Workers in settlement of their strike.—The 
Atomic Energy New York 
‘to place the problem of drafting of a plan for 
Id control and 


USSR, formally 
lied for membership in the the abet om 


“py the Federal Reserve 
oy “frozen” during the war.—The All- 
mgress party, after previously rejecting 


. ‘ . 
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British plan for an interim government, agreed 
to accept long-range British proposals for India’s 
independence. The Moslem League approved both 
the interim government and long range proposals. 
—A $2,000,000 fire destroyed the St. George ferry 
termfmal on Staten Island, New York City, causing 
three deaths and interruption of ferry services 
to Manhattan and Brooklyn.—Nine baseball players 
were killed when a bus carrying their team, the 
Spokane (Wash.) Indians of the Western Inter- 


national League, plunged down a 500-foot cliff and ~~ 


burst into flames in the Cascade Mountains.— 
The First Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth, N. J., 
built in 1784, was destroyed by fire while a wedding 
was in progress. 

_June 26—The Soviet Union used its yeto three 
time at a session of the UN Security Council in 
New York City on the question of breaking rela- 
tions with the Franco regime in Spain. The 
Russian delegate, Andrei A. Gromyko, exercised his 
veto to block a move by the majority to open the 
way for consideration of the Spanish issue by the 
General Assembly. The Council, however, adopted 
a resolution to keep the matter on the Council’s 
agenda.—At a celebration marking the first anni- 
versary of the signing of the UN Charter, which 
held at its birthplace, the War Memorial Opera 
House in San Francisco, Secretary General Trygve 


| Lie hailed the UN as ‘‘a going organization’’ and 


declared there were no grounds for pessimistic 
views as to its effectiveness. In certain situations, 
he said, a ‘‘willingness to compromise’ was essen- 
tial if peaceful solutions were to be found.—At the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers’. conference in Paris, 
a proposal by Foreign Minister Molotov that 
Trieste be administered either jointly by Italy and 
Yugoslavia or by the Big Four powers was rejected 
by Secretary Byrnes and Britsh Foreign Secretary 
Bevin.—The Supreme Soviet in Moscow ordered 
that the formerly autonomous Crimean and Che- 
chen-Ingush Soviet Republics be deprived of the 
sovereignty and reduced to provinces for collaborat- 
ing with the Germans during the war. It was’ 
announced that about 40,000 Tartars from the 
Crimea and Chechens from the Caucasus had been 
resettled in other parts of Russia.—Widespread 
frauds in some of Russia’s leading industrial plants 
were disclosed by the Ministry of State Control in 
Moscow, which reported many factory managers 
had been dismissed, others fined and still others 
were awaiting tria for falsifying records, embezzle- 
ment and _ inefficiency.—All 31 members of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish extremist organization, 
who were tried before a military court in Jeru- 
salem for carrying arms and ammunition, were 
found guilty. One man was sentenced to. life 
imprisonment and the others, including a woman, 
to 15 years at hard labor.—Death removed the 
name of Yosuke Matsuoka from the list of 28 
Japanese on trial in Tokyo as war criminals. The’ 
former Foreign Minister died in Tokyo University 
Hospital of natural causes. He had been regarded 
as one of the instigators of the attack against 
Peari Harbor.—The State Department announced 
that Poland would: receive a $50,000,000 credit 
from the United States to purchase surplus prop- 
erty. The credit was held up because of Poland’s 
censorship over American newsmen’s dispatches, 
failure to publish the terms of the credit agree- 
ment and unwillingness to make known her econo- 
mic treaties with Soviet Russia. The State Depart- 
ment said these matters had been “‘clarified.”— 
In a letter to President Truman, Navy Secretary 
Forrestal pledged his cooperation in carrying out 
the President’s revised program for unification. 
of the armed services.—A War Department report 
gave the total number of Army. dead and missing 
in World War II as 308,978. Of the total, 307,554 
either were Killed in action or died of other causes 
and 1424 were missing. 4 na 
June 27—The Big Four Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference in Paris awarded the Dodecanese Islands, 
held by Italy since 1911, to Greece on condition , 
that the islands be demilitarized. The Foreign 
Ministers also agreed to a revision of the Franco- 
Italian border at Italy’s expense, granting the 
Tenda and Briga areas to France. The conference, 
however, remained deadlocked on the Trieste issue 
and also made no headway toward solving the 
Danube waterways problem.—The British govern- 
ment announced that beginning Juy 2f, 1946, 
pread, cake and flour would be rationed to con- 
serve 500,000 tons of wheat annually, The decree 
was criticized by Winston Churchill, leader of the 
Opposition, and by housewives who pointed out 
that Britain had gone through the war without 
bread rationing. Meat rations were increased. 
slightly.—In Hamburg, 4,000 citizens held a protest 
demonstration against an order by the British 
oceupation authorities. jor large-scale evictions 
their homes te make room for 
British headquarters. It was ne clap ry tae © 
‘stration held | in ermany sinc r /de — 
epaton > i bogie ae - jeadiex as 
' in Latin America, in Santiago after 
ag th t Truman reported that 


a'the United States had shipped 5,500,000 tons of 


tere 
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rain to the world’s famine areas during the first 
Bix months of 1946, fully meeting the set goal. He 
paid tribute to.American housewives who had cut 
down their families’ consumption of bread to pro- 
vide food for the hungry, But called for congnued 
sacrifice.—Chicago packers reported their meat 
ssupplies had reached a new low of 10 per cent of 
normal and a survey by the National Retail Meat 
Dealers Association showed that more than half 
of their 58,000 members throughout the country 
had closed their shops.—An unauthorized work 
stoppage by 10,000 Railway Express Agency em- 
ployees in New York City halted rail and ait _ex- 
press shipments, including fish and other perish- 
able food. The men said they demanded better 
work hours and also were protesting against lay- 


Offs. 

June 28—The Senate passed, by a vote of 47 to 
23, a compromise bill to extend the life of the 
Office of Price Administration for a year, but with4 
numerous admendments removing government con- 
trols over a large variety of items. The House 
previously had approved the bill by a vote of 265 
‘to 105. A filibuster by Sen. O’Daniel (D.-Tex.), 
who had threatened to speak against the measure 
until the OPA act expired at midnight June 30, 
collapsed after eight hours. Passage of the com- 
promise bill was preceded by the resignation of 
Chester Bowles as Head of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Bowles, former chief of the OPA, 
contended the measure was filled’ with ‘‘booby 
traps’? which woud lead to uncontrolled inflation, 
and he urged President Truman to veto it. Ad- 

. ministration leaders in Congress, however, recom- 
mended that the President sign the bill, saying 
it was the best he possibly could expect to obtain. 
—Bernard M. Baruch, United States representa- 
tive cn the UN Atomic Energy Commission, warned 
that body at a meeting in New York City that 
it/ must proceed with its work with the utmost 
speed as ‘‘each day finds the world more insecure.” 
‘He made public a telegram from President Tru- 
man, pledging his full support of the American 
plan for controlling atomic energy, and also 
demonstrated there were few major differences be- 
tween the United States and Russian plans except 
on the question of the veto, which the United 

+ States would abolish in this instance.—Dean Ache- 
son, Acting Secretary -of State, said that 20,000 
United Stat€s Marines would remain in China, 
‘but their sole duty would be to guard essential 
coal supply lines from the interior to the coast.— 

mrico de Nicola, a former member of the 
Italian parliament and an anti-fascist during the 
Mussolini regime, was elected Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic by 396 votes out of 
504 in the Constituent Assembly in Rome.—Arturo 
Toscanini, noted conductor, cancelled scheduled 

concerts in Paris and London in protest against a 
decision of the Big Four Foreign Ministers to 
award two Italian border territories to France,— 
The four-power Allied Council in Vienna signed 
an agreement granting Austria broad authority to 
make her own laws and international treaties. 

June 29—President Truman vetoed the Congress- 
approved compromise-OPA extension bill, declar- 
ing the measure presented ‘‘not a choice between 
price stability and inflation,’’ but ‘‘a choice be- 
_ tween inflation with a statute and inflation without 
one.’’ “If this bill were allowed to become law,’’ 
the President wrote, ‘‘the American people would 
believe that they were protected by a workable 
price-control law. But they would not be protected 
and they would soon come to a bitter realization 
of that truth.’’ He urged Congress to extend OPA 
price controls for a year, continue food subsidies 
for six months draft a sound measure to end 
price controls and subsidies in 1947, and adjust 
price ceilings where it was necessary to raise 
production figures. In a radio broadcast later, 
the President appealed to the American people to 
support him by informing their representatives in 
Congress they were for continued price controls 
and against inflation. The House sustained the 
President’s action, supporters of the compromise 
bill being unabe to muster the two-thirds ‘vote 
necessary to override the veto. The vote for over- 
riding was 173, 68 Democrats joining 105 Repub- 
licans in opposition to the President. The vote 
-against overriding was 142, 90 Democrats, 50 Re- 
publicans and two minor party members supporting 
the veto. Administration efforts to get Congress 
to extend the existing OPA law failed.—President 
Truman signed a bill extending the draft until 
March 31, 1947, but exempting 18-year-olds and 
fathers from military service.—The President also 


“approved an amended version of the second War 
‘Powers act, which extended his authority to ration 
and allocate scarce materials without, however, 
granting him price-fixing controls.—British au- 
‘thorities in Palestine. seized more than 1,000 
‘suspects in a drive to end terrorism by Jewish 
underground organizations. British troops occu- 
pied the headquarters of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine in Jerusalem and arrested four of its 
senior executives on, the ground the agency had 
helped organize--amd cooperated with extremist 


groups. The agency’s representatives in Loe 
the Jewish, people.’’—Following an American 


a 3 


test, the Chinese government restored the Dp. 


of all but 40 of a list of 400 Germans ti 
deported to their homeland. An official. Uw 
States protest said the Nazis, described as © 
gerous and objectionable,’’ had paid bribes ré 

from $15,000 to $75,000 to Chinese officials Ee 
their names removed from the black list) 
“caretaker’’ council of six British officials, 
Hindu and one Moslem. was named by Vie 
Wavell of India to cooperate with his exets 


called the action ‘‘a clear act of aggression f 


i 


council until the country’s two major poll 
groups, the Congress party and the Moslem leeg 


Teached an agreement on the appointment ag 
interim government.—Premier Sptan Sjahrir 04 
unrecognized Indonesian government and 

members of his cabinet were kidnaped in Bat 


Java. The government was taken over by Dg. 
R. Soekarno, president of the ‘‘republic, ms 


said the premier had been abducted by 
columnists’? and promised to free him. 

June 30—The fourth atom bomb ever to he 
ploded was dropped from the superfortress D 
Dream on an armada of 73 ships in Bikini Atc 
the Marshall Islands in the southwest Paci 
6 p.m. EST (9 a.m. July 1, Bikini time). | 
test of the destructive power of the atom W 
against naval units proved less effective 
anticipated. Three ships, the lightly arm 
destroyer Lamson and the unarmed _ transp 
Gilliam and Carlisle, were sunk and 32 4 
vessels were damaged in varying degrees, 


heavily and others lightly. The battleship Newe 


which was the target of the test attack, suf 


only negligible damage. Even some of the anim 


on the ships, left there to permit scientis 

study the effects of the bomb and the resuy 
radioactivity on living creatures, survived 

bombing. The A-bomb exploded directly avex 
heavy cruiser Indianapolis, blowing off her fi 
deck. Bikini Atoll itself was damaged only sl 
ly.—As a result of President Truman’s veto 0 
OPA extension bill, Gov. Dewey invoked ai 
passed by the 1946 New York State Legislal 
which provided that if federal rent control I& 
the state would enforce, for one year, the - 
rent ceilings as those fixed by OPA except ont 
buildings or buildings under construction. | 
Governor appointed Joseph D. McGoldrick, fo 

New York City comptroller; as State Housing | 
Commissioner,—Price Administrator Paul P® 
announced that the OPA would keep its sts 

36,000 executives and field representatives it 


pending further action by Congress. He alsomm 


that cases of OPA violations which were pé! 
would be prosecuted by the government eve 
price controls were not renewed.—Sen. Taft | 
Ohio) singled out by President Truman for 
cism in his OPA veto message, charged in a7 
broadcast he had been made the target) 
“partisan political attack’? and declared the 
his veto the President ‘“‘has chosen to pili 
the economy of this country into chaos.’’—Pe¢ 
held her first elections in 11 years, the vote: 
loting on the leftist policies of the Pro 
government and on boundary questions. The vel 
was heavy despite official charges that orgam 
bands had terrorized election officials in 1 
parts of the country and had killed ‘‘hundi 
probably thousands.’’—Five American soldie: 
wounded in Trieste by a grenade explosion as’ 
tried to quell a riot, between: Italians and ¥ 
slavs—Mohandas K. Gandhi escaped injury 
a special train in which he was traveling | 
New Delhi to Poona ran into several large bou 
which had been placed across the tracks. || 
Indian leader intimated he believed the acc’ 
had been a deliberate attempt on his life. ~ 
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July 1—After four and a half years of ge 


ment control of prices on food, merchandise 


“other consumer goods, American economy retul 


to its pre-war status of free trading as Cony 
permitted the Office of Price Administration || 
to expire at midnight. The House voted 28 
to extend the OPA for 20 days while a new 
ponies! bill was being drafted, but concurrena 
he Senate was blocked by Sen. O’Daniel | 
Tex.) by a parliamentary maneuver. In the I 
176 Democrats, 105 Republicans and two me 
party members voted for the stop-gap m ; 
and 60 Republicans and one Democrat aga’ 
While most retail prices remained at OPA ld 
prices in the wholesale markets rose shal 
Hogs went to $20 at Indianapolis and cattlll 
$22 in Chicago, setting new high record {| 
4 


wheat shot up to $2 for the first time since 
In some states landlords raised rents by as 
as 33 per cent, but in a few instances the 
moval of ceiling prices brought reductions. 
manufacturers and retail merchants pledged th. 
selves to keep prices as low as possible —Th :P 
Employment Practices Committee also wer ti 
of existence at midnight, Congress having j 


BASIE nes fede « 


h ; ta 


tend its life. President Truman said he ac- 
ted ‘‘with great regret’’ the resignations of 
airman Malcolm Ross and the committee's other 
mbers, praising their work in combatting racial 
l religious discrimination under a ‘‘continuous 
Tage of criticism and harassment.’’—The Sen- 
‘War Investigating Committee under Sen. M2ad 
-N. Y.) opened an inquiry into the operations 
i war profits of a combine of 19 Illinois muni- 
ds Manufacturers which received $78,000,000 in 
rcontracts. The combine was headed by Murray 
rsson and his brother, Dr. Henry M. Garsson. 
Yongress met in joint session to pay tribute to 
y memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In a brief 
emény attended by President Truman, mem- 
$ of his Cabinet, high officials and foreign dip- 
mats, John G. Winant, former Ambassador to 
eat Britain, eulogized the late President as ‘‘the 
itinel of democracy against the Axis.’’ Mrs. 
anor Roosevelt and other members of the 
nily attended—Two more warships, the Japan- 
cruiser Sakawa and the United States destroyer 
derson, sank in Bikini Lagoon as a result of 
mage caused by the Navy’s atom bomb.—The 
¢ Four Foreign Ministers Council in_ Paris 
itatively accepted a plan proposed by Foreign 
nister Bidault of France to settle the Trieste 
estion by creating an autonomous state which 
uld take in the port and surrounding area and 
uld be under international control.—Fighting 
Trieste, paralyzed by a general strike, grew 
Te serious, as both Italiams and Yugoslavs pro- 
ted against the decisions reached in Paris 
verican troops patrolling the city were attacked 
th stones and hand grenades.—The Uruguayan 
yernment reported it had smashed a plot by 
dary and police officials to overthrow the regime 
resident de Amezaga. Col. Estaban Christi, 
mer chief of the Uruguayan Air Force and 
scribed as a Nazi sympathizer, was identified as 
> ringleader.—Prime Minister Attlee told Com- 
ms the British government had evidence show- 
> 2 close link between the Jewish Agency and 
Hagana, largest of Palestine underground 
‘ees, which in turn was connected with the 
Zvai Leumi, Jewish extremist organization. 
said the round-up of Jewish leaders in Pales- 
e was the only means the British had to check 
ism.—in Jerusalem Jewish leaders charged 
British were systematically razing the. com- 
inal settlement of Meshek Yagur near Haifa. 
British communique said a large cache of am- 
inition, small arms and sabotage material had 
found in Meshek Yagur.—A work stoppage 
10,000 employees of the Railway Express Agency 


ns raised b L 
Ppocpromise OPA extension bill. 


e” to help a group 
fain Uonttncts during the war.—Sen. Walsh (D.- 
s.), chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
counced after a closed hearing that the Navy 


sed plan for unification of the armed services. 
itmesses at the hearing 


sis retary of r 
ill: tant ec raisey After conferring with four 


n ive of the Jewish 
n embers of the executive o 

oreo resident Truman expressed the hope that 
lers of the group seiz 


Pales- 


ed Prime Minister 
The Jewish Agency deni Lees ae 


t a pro- 


tne ered territories.—A dispute 
Fee Gaestic root who should exercise control 


, Commissar 
ov demanded that the Big Four powers should 
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have complete control—Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
deputy military governor of the American zone 
in Germany, proclaimed an amnesty for all Nazis 
under 27 not charged with specific crimes or with 
having been party leaders under Hitler.—Vice Adm. 
Blandy, commander of Operation Crossroads, an- 
nounced the atom bomb used in the Navy test over 
Bikini Lagoon was less powerful than the one 
which destroyed Nagasaki in 1945.—At the Tokyo 
war criminals trial, Adm. Keisuke Okada, former 
Premier, testified that in 1931 the United States 
had given its ‘‘tacit’’ consent to Japan's plan for 
a ‘“‘peaceful’’ penetration of Manchuria. The 
State Department in Washington denied there 
ever had been such an _ understanding.—Aiter 
violent clashes between pickets of two rival AFL 
unions, a strike of studio film workers in Holly- 
wood ended when the motion picture producers 
agreed to wage increases to take effect at a later 
date.—A rousing reception was given 500 members 
of the famous Japanese-American 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team on their arrival in. New 
York City from Europe. During three years of 
fighting in Italy and France, the Nisei outfit re- 
ceived more citations and ‘decorations than any 
other United States Army unit of comparable 
size.—In Mississippi Negroes voted for the first 
time in the Democratic primary, but only a few 
hundred went to the polls. Sen. Bilbo, who cam- 
paigned on a ‘‘white supremacy’ platform, was 
renominated for a third term. ; 
July 3.—President Truman signed the Hobbs bill — 
making it a felony for labor unions to interfere 
with interstate commerce. The measure was aimed 
at the practice of some New York City teamsters’ . 
unions of collecting a day’s wages from every 
truck entering the city from other states. The 
legislation was introduced after the United States © 
Supreme Court, in a case against Local 807, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, AFL, had’ 
ruled in 1942 that the 1934 anti-racketeering statute 
was not applicable against the union. The Presi- 
dent explained he had approved the bill after 
being advised by Attorney General Tom Clark that 
it’ ‘‘does not interfere with the rights of unions in 
carrying out their legitimate objectives’ and also 
that it would not affect existing laws safeguarding 
labor. The measure had been opposed by organized 
labor.—Senate Majority Leader Barkley proposed 
a substitute price control bill which was similar 
to the OPA extension bill. vetoed by President» 
Truman except that it. modified the Taft price 
formula specifically objected to by the President. 
Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) had called for price ceilings 
based on production costs for the period Oct. 1-15, 
1941, plus average increased costs since then. Sen, 
Barkley’s proposed bill provided for ceilings based 
on average 1940 production costs, plus necessary 
increases. The President objected to the 1941 
period as reflecting a peak production period owing 
to: the heavy war contracts—The Senate War 
Investigating Committee scrutinizing the wartime 
operations and profits of an Illinois munitions 
combine was told that the ‘aid of Under-Secretary 
(ater Secretary) of War Patterson was enlisted 
by the manufacturers to obtain more workers over 
the opposition of the War Manpower OS oe 
—Soviet Russia agreed at a meeting of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York City that 
all decisions of the commission should be made 
by a majority vote instead of by a two-thirds 
vote.—The Communist party organ, Pravda, con- 
tended that the Bikini atom bomb test “basically 
undermined confidence in the _ seriousness of 
American talk about atomic disarmament.’’—The 
Big Four Foreign Ministers Council in Paris agreed 
to internationalize the former Italian port of 
Trieste and adjacent territory as a free state 
under the supervision of the Uxiited Nations. The 
conference also decided that Italy must renounce 
all claims to her colonies which would be ad- 
ministered by Britain until 4 permanent solution 
of this question was reached.—An official British 
communique in Jerusalem announced that ~ the 
death sentences of two members of the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, Jewish extremist organization, had 
been commuted to life imprisonment.—Klement 
Gottwald, a Communist, became Premier of 
Czechoslovakia with the approval of President Ed- 
tard Benes.—The first nationwide strike in the 
history of American commercial airlines was called 
by 950 mechanics employed by the Northwest Air- 
lines, grounding all of the line’s passenger planes, 
President Truman appointed an emergency board 
to study the men’s demand for an 1842 cent an 
r wage inorease. - 
bag ithe independent Republic of the Phil- 
ippines was born amid jubilation in Manila (July 3, 
United States time). In the presence of Gen. 
MacArthur, Paul V. McNutt, the first United States 
new republic, and ethes oe 
, the Stars and Stripes were lowered am 
aries nilippilne flag was raised in accordance with 
an Act of Congress. approved March 24, 1934, 
Manuel A. Roxas was sworn in as the republic's 
President. President ‘Truman hailed the island’s 
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independence in a broadcast from Washington, 


‘and also issued a proclamation formally acknowl- 


edging the new republic ‘‘as a separate and self- 
governing nation’’ and announcing the withdrawal 
and surrender by the United States ‘‘of all nee S 
of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, ou or 
sovereignty” over the territory and its people.— 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers Council in Paris 


called the first European peace conference for 


July 29. Twenty-one Allied nations were asked 
to send representatives to the French capital to 
study and make recommendations on proposals ae 
peace treaties with Italy, Finland, Hungary, aha 
garia and Rumania. ‘The council also agree 
that Italy should pay $100,000,000 in war repara- 
tions to the U. S. S. R., mainly out of current 
preduction, in seven years.—The Polish govern- 
ment reported that 34 persons were killed and 42 
wounded in Kielce in the worst anti-Semetic out- 
break in Poland since her liberation. The pogrom 
Was halted only when government forces went into 
action with armored cars. The attack was laid 
to ‘fascist elements.’’—The remaining three Brit- 


' ish officers held as hostages by the Irgun Zvai 


Leumi, Jewish underground organization, were 
teleased in Tel Aviv where they had been kid- 
naped 17 days before. The extremist group, how- 
ever, called on the Jews to rise against the British 
and drive them from the Holy Land preparatory to 
€stablishing an independent Jewish State.—Counsel 
for 21 Nazi leaders on trial in Nuremberg as war 
criminals opened their final summations. They 
asked for the acquittal of all defendants on the 
ground that Adoli Hitler bore the entire guilt for 
Germany’s aggressive actions and that under exist- 
ing international laws his associates could not be 


held responsible.—Official and unofficial surveys 


throughout the United States showed a general in- 
crease of eight per cent in living costs in the first 


three days after the OPA died.—Striking me- 


chanics of Northwest Airlines were ordered back 
to their jobs pending a report by am emergency ar- 
bitration board appointed by President Truman. 

July 5.—The sending out of invitations to 21 
Allied Nations for a European peace conference on 
July 29 was delayed when, at the Big Four Foreign 
‘Ministers conference in Paris, Soviet Russia balked 
at giving China the status of an inviting power. 
The action was promptly protested by the Chinese 
Central government, and Secretary of State Byrnes 
criticized it as being an ‘‘insult’’ to an Ally.— 
H. G. Wells, British author and historian, called 
for the abdication of King George VI in an article 
in a London Socialist magazine, charging the 
royal family. had helped finance the activities of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, British fascist leader, before 
the war.—Official Polish sources reported that a 
false rumor of ritual murders of Gentile children 
by Jews had caused the Kielce pogrom.—The Allied 
Control Council in Germany issued a decree abol- 
ishing the Gestapo (secret state police), dreaded 


_ Nazi terrorist agency.—Because of the dropping 


of price controls in the United States, the Can- 
adian government pegged the Canadian dollar, 
previously quoted at 90-91 cents to the American 
dollar, at a par with the United States monetary 
unit as a precaution against ‘‘inflationary pres- 
sures.’’-—Sens, Taft (R.-Ohio) and Wherry (R.- 
Neb.) introduced amendments to the revised price 
control bill in the Senate which, in effect, were 
identical with those which caused President Tru- 
Man to veto the original OPA extension bill.— 
Army officers testified before the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee in Washington that the 
Illinois munitions combine headed by Dr. Henry 
M. Garsson had received the Army ‘‘E’’ award for 
excellent production on the insistence of Rep. 
May (D.-Ky.) and over their objections.—The 
United States demanded at a meeting of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York City that 


- all materials from which atomic energy could be 


extracted must be placed under strict international 
control,—Gov. Dewey of New York appointed Lawr- 
ence S. Greenbaum, New York City attorney, to 
investigate the fatal shooting of two Negro brothers 
by a Freeport, L. I., policeman, in February, 1946. 
The policeman, Joseph Romeika, subsequently 
was exonerated by a grand jury. 

July 6.—The meeting of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers Council in Paris remained deadlocked 
over the calling of a 21-nation peace conference 
as the Soviet Union insisted that the rules of 
procedure to guide the conference should be 
drawn in advance. Both Secretary Byrnes and 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin opposed the Rus- 
sian move, holding that the other participating 
nations sHould have a voice in drafting the regula- 
tions.—The Allied decision to internationalize the 
former Italian port of Trieste provoked hostile 
demonstrations in Trieste and Rome.—In Warsaw, 
the Polish government announced it would demand 
the death penalty for those found guilty of the 
Kielce pogrom.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
formally inducted as head of the All-India Congress 
party in Bombay.—A subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, in a report on a tour of Soviet 
Russia, expréssed the opinion that there was no 
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cause to fear a war between the United States ad 
the U.S.S.R. in the next few years.—An incre® 


in supplies of meat and other foodstuffs was =| : 


orted throughout the country. In:some instante; 
a cut in. prices accompanied the appearance | 
more abundant supplies.—Rep. May . (D.-Bs 
denied he had profited financially by his_deali 
with an Illinois munitions ring whose ete 
under scrutiny by the Senate War Investigal ‘i 
Committee.—In a brief address at Gettysburg, Fi 
President Truman declared the United States W 
striving for a united world and eternal peace. 
spoke in front of the peace memorial dedicated 
the nation’s Civil War dead.—Gov. Dewey & 
pointed a 10-man board of directors to make ple 
for the construction and operation of a $100,000\t1 
world trade center, with New York City indicam) 
as the probable site.—At his trial in Seattle, Was 
on charges of espionage, Lt. Nicolai G. Redin, R 
sian naval officer, denied he had paid any money 
buy secret information concerning the U. 
destroyer tender Yellowstone. 

July 7.—Sen. Hugh B. Mitchell (D.-Wash.) d 
manded that Rep. May ().-Ky.), chairman 
the House Military Affairs Committee, should 
called before the Senate War Investigating Cox 
mittee at a public hearing to explain his conne 
tions with an Illmois munitions combine accua 
of ‘‘war profiteering.’’ The Senate committee m 
public testimony given by Rep. May at a clos 
session June 4, in which he stated that he 


n 


acting as an agent for a lumber company Whig 


he received and cashed $18,000 in checks from ti 
of the combine’s subsidiaries, but that he ne 
had any personal financial interest in any of i 
companies.—Owen J. Roberts, former United Sta 
Supreme Court justice, reported to the War I 
partment that the sentences of nearly 20,000 5 
diers convicted of serious crimes, mostly during tt 
war period, had been reduced by a special a 
ency advisory board of which he ,was chairma 
In about one-third of the cases reviewed, t 
prisoners_were released.—Assistant United Sta 
Attorney General.O. John Rogge reported in Was 
ington that Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering 
admitted to him in talks in Germany that 1 
Nazis had plans in 1940 to spend millions of di 
lars to defeat President Roosevelt.—The Ar 
‘Higher Committee in Jerusalem called upon Pre 
dent Truman to let down the bars on Jewish immi 
grants and permit their entry into ithe Univ 
States ‘‘if he is really in sympathy with the Je9 
and their plight in Christian Europe.’’—In Lond 
5,000 Jews held a demonstration against Britai 
“aggressive action’’ in Palestine and demanded t 
immediate admittance of 100,000 refugees to # 
Holy Land.—Russian authorities in Austria order 
the immediate eviction of 54,000 Germans from t 
Soviet occupation zone.—Pope Pius XII canoniai 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, founder of 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, in a solew 
ceremony in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. Moth 
Cabrini, who died in Chicago on Dec. 22, 19) 
was the first United States citizen to become 
saint of the Roman Catholic Church. Servi 
honoring Mother Cabrini were held throughout. 
United States.—With troops on guard at all poll i 
places, Mexico held the quietest Presidential el} 
tion in her history. Miguel’Aleman, candié 
of the Party of Revolutionary Institutions, ' 
so 
, 
: 


Government party, defeated his opponent, J 
Ezequiel Padilla, standard-bearer of the Mexid 
Democratic party, , F 
. July 8.—Rep. May (D.-Ky.) declared in a s 
in the House that his only interest in the Ga 
brothers’ Illinois munitions combine had beel 
expedite the war effort. He denied he ever H 
received any personal compensation and charged 

was being made the victim of a conspiracy || 
“‘falsehood and malice.’’ At the same time, ti 
Kentucky witnesses testified before the Senate Wi 
investigating Committee that May had told th 

in private he was financially interested in a} 
Cumberland Lumber Co., which was headed || 
H. M. Garsson, one of the principal partners 
the munitions combine.—In the Senate, a m 

ment to exempt livestock, poultry and eggs fri 
price controls under a revised OPA extension J] 
gained momentum despite opposition by the T# 
man administration. In New York City whe 
salers and retailers raised the price of milk || 
two cents a quart!—The House began consideé 

tion of the Anglo-American agreement to gra 
$3,750,000,000 in credits to the United Kingdd 
During the debate, a letter from President Trumn 
was read, in which he called for approval of | 
loan as essential to world, peace—The gove! 
ments of the United States, Britain and Ga 

announced abolition of the blacklist of comme 
firms and individuals with whom trading was ] 
hibited during the war because of their suspee! 
Axis affiliations.—British diplomatic authorities | 
fused to grant passport visas to Dr. Stephen) 
Wise and Louis Lipsky, American Zionist leada 
for a visit to Palestine. The British Foreign Of 
explained the presence of the-two leaders was 
garded as undesirable ‘‘at this time.’’—In Gal 


ry 


A ae wee, 
1” 
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» Arab League declared that the recommenda- 
ns of an Anglo-American committee to permit 
» entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine was ‘‘an 
friendly action’ and might lead to another war. 
zechoslovakia’s new Communist Premier, Kle~- 
nt Gottwald, demanded in a speech before the 
rliament in Prague that industry be national‘zed 
d private enterprise destroyed.—The death pen- 
y for Gen. Draja Mikailovitch and other former 
ders of the Chetniks in Yugoslavia was de- 
mded by the prosecution as their trial drew to 
close in Belgrade.—The Chinese Central gov- 
iment in Nanking reported that fighting had been 
sumed in Hupeh province and that government 
cces*had occupied the city of Hsuanhuatien 
er inflictiiug serious losses on the Communist 
ops.—The four-day Fourth of July week- 
d caused the loss of 512 lives in the United 
ates,-the Associated Press reported. Highway 
sidents cost 231 lives, 163 persons were drowned 
d 118 others died as a result of fireworks and 
1er mishaps.—The New York City Defense Recre- 
on Committee’s center at 99 Park Ave, Manhat- 
1, which during the war years was visited by 
000,000 members of the armed forces of the 
‘ited Nations, was officially closed. 
july 9.—The Senate voted 49 to 26 to exempt 
sat, poultry and eggs from price controls. Eigh- 
nn Democrats joined a solid front of 31 Repub- 
ans to pass an amendment. to the revised OPA 
tension bill despite a strong appeal by Sen. 
rkley (D.-Ky.), majority leader, to reject it.— 
w York City groups, under the sponsorship 
the City Consumer Council, announced they 
uld call a buyers’ strike in protest against in- 
sased cost-of-living expenses.—The Civilian Pro- 
ction Administration in Washington diverted 
0,000 yards of cotton, wool and rayon fabrics 
the production of low-cost clothing’ during the 
ly-September, 1946, period.—Secretary of War 
tterson told the Senate War Investigating Com- 
ttee that in 1945 Rep. May (D.-Ky.), chairman 
the House Military Affairs Committee, had sum- 
yned him to his office in connection with govern- 
ant contracts held by the Garsson brothers’ Illi- 
is munitions combine. Patterson explained he 
is Under-Secretary of War at the time and stated 
at no favors had been granted by him as a 
sult of Rep. May’s intervention.—United States 
mn. Hendrik Shipstead admitted his defeat for 
ination in the Minnesota Republican prim- 
by Gov. Edward J. Thye who had the support 
former Gov. Harold Stassen, potential candi- 
te for the Republican nomination for President 
1948.—Russian Foreign Minister Molotov placed 
fore the Big Four Foreign Ministers meeting in 
ris a demand for $10,000,000,000 in reparations 
9m Germany for damage caused in World War II. 
A majority of the 400 employees of the United 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
‘China sent a telegram to Director General 
orello H. LaGuardia, urging a stoppage of relief 
pments because of the alleged misuse of UNRRA 
pplies as a ‘‘political weapon’’ by the Chinese 
ntral government. LaGuardia in Washington 
mediately ordered an embargo on all shipments 
relief materials to China except food.—During 
e debate on the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
itain in the House, Rep. Bloom (D.-N. Y.) read 
letter from Dr. Stephen S. Wise in favor of 
e proposal.—The Russian occupation authorities 
Vienna, without explanation, countermanded an 
der for the eviction of 54,000 Germans from their 
e in Austria.—At the opening of the trial before 
summary military court of 11 men and a woman 
Kielce, Poland, nine of the defendants pleaded 
ilty of having taken part in the July 4 pogrom 
that city, in which 41 Jews and four Poles were 
led.—A converted Flying Fortress, en route from 
wfoundland to Chicopee Falls, Mass., crashed 
to Mount Tom, near Holyoke, Mass. The 25 crew 
ambers and passengers, all Army, Navy or Coast 
aard personnel, were killed. | 
July 10—While the Senate continued its delibera- 
ns on reviving OPA price controls, the cost of 
atial foods continued to rise throughout the 
tion. Prime beef on the hoof brought $23 a 
mdredweight, the highest price in_the 81 years 
the Chicago Union stockyards, Dun & Brad- 
et reported that wholesale 
ached the highest point in 26 years. In the 
mate, a coalition of Democrats and Republicans 
ted to exempt mills, cottonseed, soybeans, petro- 
m and their byproducts from price controls, but 
ated proposals to free grain and its byproducts 
om controls.—Kenneth Royall, Under Secretary 
‘War, informed the eevee Mb Scat 0 
ymmi an overpayment o ,000, 
ee eas Se) ee es oe 
mois munitions combine was the subject of in- 
fies by the War and Justice Departments.— 
et Russia opposed, at the 
“Ministers Council in Paris, the proposals of 
“Western Powers for de-industria ization and 
pafon of the Ruhr district from the rest of 
any. Foreign Minister Molotov advocated the 
shment of a central Reich government with 
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which, after a transitory period of several years 
peace treaty could be concluded. He declared’ it 
would not be in the interest of world peace to 
annihilate Germany’’,or destroy her industrial 
centers.—The French government sent out invita- 
tions for the 21-nation conference called for July 
29 in Paris to settle the peace terms for Hitler's 
Balkan satellies and Finland.—At a meeting of the 
UN Security Council in New York City, the Soviet 
Union tried unsuccessfully to use its veto to ban 
Canada, one of the countries which helped develop 
the atomic bomb, from taking part in the Council’s 
deliberations cn international control of atomic 
energy—Fresident Truman, in a message to Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, United States military governor 
in Austria, renounced America’s claims to repara- 
tions from Austria and expressed willingness to 
turn over to the Vienna government all German 
assets in the United States occupation zone.—In 
a final plea in his trial on treason charges before a 
military court in Belgrade, Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch, former Yugoslav Chetnik leader, declared he 
had never felt anything but ‘‘absolute hatred” for 
Nazi Germany and/had been the first to organize 
resistance to the invaders in 1941.—The» British 
authorities in Jerusalem evacuated the Jewish 
Agency building, seized June 29, and restored it to 
the agency’s executives.—Chinese press dispatches 
reported the landing of strong Communist forces 
at strategic voints in Shantung Province. Nanking 
newspapers said the Reds appeared to be preparing 
a new offensive against Tsingtao, 
United” States Seventh Fleet.—Federal Judze © 
Harold M. Kennedy in New York City sentenced 
Henry Lustig, head of the Longchamps restaurant 
chain, to four years in prison and fined him $115/- 
000 on his conviction of having defrauded the 
United States government of $2,800,000 in taxes. 
Two co-defendants drew lesser terms. It also was ~ 
announced the federal government planned civil 
action to recover $8,000,000 in tax arrears and 
penalties from Lustig. All of the defendants 
appealed the conviction—Sidney Hillman, 59, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and national chairman of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, died in his summer home in Point 
Lookout, N. Y. 

July 11—By a tie vote of 40 to 40, the Senate ~ 
rejected an amendment to the revised OPA price 
control bill which would have restored Sen. Taft’s 
(R.-Ohio) profits formula, the main cause of Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of a compromise OPA exten- ~ 
sion bill on June 29. The Senate also defeated 
proposals to permit increases of up to 15 per cent in - 
rents. It voted, 59 to 20, to transfer rent control 
to states which had their own regulations. A 
consumers’ strike against rising prices after the 
demise of the OPA gained strength throughout the ° 
country. President Truman, commenting on a 
report by John R. Steelman, Director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, said a 
“workable”? price control law was essential to 
prevent runaway inflation. In his report, Steelman 
warned that governmental expenditures, particu- 
larly for the military and veterans’ programs, were 
rising so sharply that only by checking the infla- 
tionary trend could the country be saved from 
possible economic disaster.—President Truman 
gave his stamp of approval to the Senate War 
Investigating Committee’s inquiry into exorbitant 
profits by war contractors.—In a letter to Speaker 
Rayburn, Lemocratic leader of the House, former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull urged passage of 
the $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain, arguing its de- 
feat would lead to an economic conflict that 
possibly could be calamitous.—Two reports to 
President Truman, by the Evaluation Commission 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Presidential 
Evaluation Commission, on the Navy’s atomic bomb 
test in Bikini Atoll agreed that the results of the 
experiment clearly showed an urgent need for 
the redesign of the superstructures of naval vessels. 
—Because of the second fatal crash of one of the 
big four-engined air liners within a month, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board grounded all Lockheed 
Constellations for 30 days pending an investigation 
of the air-worthiness of the 50-passenger planes. 
The action was caused by the crash and burning 
of a Transcontinental ,& Western Airlines plane 
near Reading, Pa., in which five crew members 
training for transoceanic flights were killed —At 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ conference n 
Pars, the British and United States members, 
Foreign Secretary Bevin and Secretary of State 
Byrnes, served notice on the Soviet Union and 
France that they were ready to treat their occupa 
pation zones in Germany as @ single economic unit 
in conformance with the Potsdam Treaty. They 
invited the other two powers to take similar 
action.—A military court in Kielce, Poland, con- 
demned nine defendants to death after their con- 
Viction of charges of having taken pee in the 
July 4 pogrom. Augustus Cardinal H 
Warsaw the anti-Semitic manifestations in Poland 
were largely due to the fact that Jews occupied 
leading positions in the Polish government which 
was in disfavor with the majority of the Polish 
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eople.—A British communique in Palestine an- 
TouLced the completion of military Sperenes 
because of outbreaks of violence in protest agains 
the London government’s policy on Jewish immi- 
gration into the Holy Land.—At Liverpool, N..Y., 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey started work on the $202.- 
000,000 Thruway across New York State to Penn- 
sylvania, eee as the greatest projected high- 
way in the world. ; Oo 

Paty 12—-The Big Four Foreign Ministers con- 
ference in Paris ended after four weeks in an 
agreement on the calling of a 21-nation conference 
to settle the peace terms with Italy and the Axis 
satellites in the Balkans and with Finland. The 
Foreign Ministers’ Council, however, failed to 
reach an understanding on Germany and Austria 
chiefly because of Soviet Russia’s opposition to 
proposals by the United States and Britain for the 
creation of central administration agencies for the 
two countries.—Reports of new pogroms In Po- 
land, in which 22 Jews were said to have been 
slain, were denied in Warsaw, but ‘government 
spokesmen admitted some ‘‘isolated’’ cases.—Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son reported in Washington that the United States 

met its commitments of delivering 16,500,000 

long tons of food to the world’s famine areas in the 
year ended June 30, 1946.—At a hearing before the 
Senate War Investigating Committee, Henry M 
Garsson, one of the members of the Illinois 
munitions combine accused by Sen. Mead (D.- 
N. Y.) of war profiteering, declined to explain his 
profits from war contracts on the ground his 
testimony might ‘‘incriminate or degrade” him. On 
the other hand, Rep. May (D.-Ky.), chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, who was 
alleged to have exerted pressure with War Depart- 
ment Gfficials in behalf of the munitions combine, 
announced he was wiiling to appear before the 
Senate committee if he were allowed counsel and 
the privilege of cross-examination of witnesess.— 
Bernard M. Baruch, United States representative 
on the UN Atomic Energy Commission, warned 
that body at a meeting in New York City there 
would be no disclosure of atom bombs secrets until 
@ much later date-—The grounding by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of all Lockheed Con- 
Stellations passenger planes pending their re- 
examination for air-worthiness seriously disrupted 
Schedules of three American and one British trans- 
oceanic airlines. 

July 13—The House of Representatives passed, by 
a ‘vote of 219 to 155, a Senate-approved joint reso- 
lution ratifying the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment of Dec. 6, 1945, under which credits of $3,- 
750,000,000 were granted to Great Britain. The 
House vote on the resolution was: For, Democrats, 
157; Republicans, 61; American Labor party, 1; 
against, Democrats, 32; Republicans, 122; Progres- 
sive, 1. Eleven last-hour efforts to defeat the 
resolution were beaten by non-partisan majorities 
after Speaker Rayburn (D.-Tex.) and Rep. Wolcott 
(R.-Mich.) made urgent pleas for continued co- 
operation with Britain. Under the terms of the 
loan, Britain was given the right to borrow part or 
all of the amount within five years, the loan to be 
repayable in 50 years but with no interest due until 
1951 and interest payments after that year sus- 
pended during periods of severe depression. In 
return, the British government pledged itself not to 
discriminate against American products and also 
to dissolve the agreements with other nations to 
pool their dollar exchange.—The Senate approved, 
62 to 15, a revised price control bill which exempted 


| grains, tobacco, livestock, poultry, eggs, lard and 


dairy products from OPA ceiling regulations. The 
vote was—For the bill, Democrats, 41; Republi- 
cans, 20, and Progressive, 1; against the bill, 
Democrats, 4; Republicans, 11.—Price Administra- 
tor Paul A. Porter warned the nation that unless 
Congress restored controls speedily there would be 
an ‘‘explosive’’ inflation.—President Truman ap- 
tet a National Commission on Higher Educa- 
fon to re-examine ‘‘the functions of higher 
education in our democracy’’ with special regard 
to the needs of returned war veterans.—Secretary 
of State Byrnes left Paris by plane for Washington, 
expressing his conviction the cause of peace had 
been advanced at the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
conference.—Two Yugoslav soldiers were killed in 
Trieste in an exchange of fire with a United 
States ‘Afmy patrol. The general strike called in 
pom against the decision of the Big Four 
owers to internationalize the former Italian port 
was ended.—An order by Lt. Gen. Robert L, 
Hichelberger, commander of Allied ground troops 
in Japan, was made public in Tokyo, which warned 
newly-arrived, youthful American troops against 
being ‘‘tough,’’ saying their conduct was ‘“‘en- 
dangering the mission of the occupation.’’—Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, United States representative on 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
sent a memorandum to the Security Council urging 
that the Big Five Powers voluntarily renounce 
their veto on the punishment of nations that 
violate international laws prohibiting the manu- 
facture or use of atomic weapons. 
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July 14—Secretary of State Byrnes returned 
Washington, from the Big Four Foreign M u 
conference in Paris and was met by Pres 
Truman. Byrnes reiterated his opinion that 
progress” had been made ‘‘on the road back; 
peace.”"—The President criticized sharply the | 
vised OPA extension bill, describing it as being 
terrible shape, it couldn't be worse.’’—The Un 
Automobile Workers, CIO, announced concél 
action by its 800,000 members for re-establishms 
of price controls—President Truman and_ for 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill hailed liberas 
France on the occasion of Bastille Day. Trumm 
broadcast a message from Washington, Wh 
Churchill spoke in Metz, France——Lord In 
chapel, British Ambassador to the United Sta 
announced the award of British decorations 
1,277 Americans, including some women, for th 
services in the Allied cause during World War® 
—Jacob S. Potofsky, general secretary-treasurelm 
the Amalgamated Clothing of America, CIO, ¥ 
elected president of the union to succeed the 3 | 
Sidney Hillman. £7 

J 15—The ‘‘aloofness, coolness and hostili 
of the Soviet Union toward the American plan | 
Germany’s complete disarmament was obstruc 
the reestablishment of peace in Europe, Secret) 
of State Byrnes declared in.a radio broadcast in 
Washington. Reporting on the Big Four Fore: 
Ministers conference in Paris, Byrnes said that | 
Russians’ attitude had raised ‘‘doubts and sus 
cions’’ in the minds of nations which wanted tog 
their friends.—Dean Acheson, Under-Secretary 


State, told a Senate Foreign Relations subcommmg 


tee that the Truman administration favon 


United States participation in a UN World Courr® 


force compulsory arbitration of international 
putes.—President Truman signed the joint resc 
tion passed by Congress in ratification of the @ 
750,000,000 Anglo-American loan agreement, 


claring it would be a spur to world-wide tray 


recovery.—Cattle prices in the Union Stockya 
in Chicago rose to $25 a hundredweight and hié 
went up to $19, the highest levels in 27 years 
A military tribunal in Belgrade convicted GJ 
Draja_ Mikhailovitch, former leader of the Yuw 
slav Chetniks, and 23 co-defendants of treas 
Mikhailovitch and 10 others were sentenced 
death by shooting. Constantine Fotitch, forn 
Yugoslav Ambassador to the United States, 
in absentia, was sentenced to 20 years of form 
labor, appealed -in Washington to President 1 
man to intervene in an effort to save the lives 
Mikhailovitch and the other convicted Chet 
leaders.—Nine persons found guilty of having taal 
part in the pogrom in Kielce, Poland, on July 
were secretly executed on July 14, it was annouhfl 
in Warsaw.—At a conference of Red Cross leac 
from 51 nations, held in Oxford, England, a resc 
tion to outlaw the atomic bomb in future Ww 
was adopted unanimously.—A band of 80 arm 
Chinese kidnaped seven United States marit 
from Hsinanchuang, a village in North China. 
July 16—Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), ¥ 
served as an adviser to Secretary of State By) 
during the Big Four Foreign Ministers confere 
in Paris, agreed, in a radio talk from Washingt 
that progress toward an international understa 
ing had been made, but that “nobody has the maf 
right to veto peace.’’ He said the Soviet Un 
ea prebendd the great respect felt for it} 
the United States and the natural desire that 
feeling should be returned.—Sen. Mead (D.-N. 
chairman of the Senate War Investigating Ga 
mittee, charged during a hearing on profiteen 
charges against the Garsson brothers Illi 
munitions combine that the government had bi 
“‘very lax’’ in investigating the production cap 
ties of arms factories seeking contracts.—7 
House voted, 211 to 64, against a Senate-approw 
compromise price control bill and sent the meas 
to a joint conference committée.—In Dachau, Gi 
many, 43 Nazi Elite Guard officers and men cw 
victed in the murder of 900 United States tre: 
and Belgian civilians during the ‘Battle o i 
Bulge’’ late in 1944 were condemned to deatl 
Mrs, Stephen S. Wise, founder of the Woma 
Division of the American Jewish Congress, declii 
in New York City appointment to honorary mu 
bership in the Most Excellent Order of the Briv 
Empire because of Britain’s policy in Palestine# 
July 17—Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, who, as || 
head of the Chetniks, was hailed as a leadel 
Yugoslav underground resistance following: || 
Nazi invasion of his country in 1941, was execv 
by a firing squad in Belgrade after his convict 
by a military tribunal of charges of treason 
collaboration with the enemy. Hight other Chet 
leaders died with him. Appenls to the Un: 
States and Britain to halt the executions pr 
vain.—The 10th anniversary of the outbreak o ai 


we 


Spanish civil war was observed in London | 
Memorandum _to the government signed by 
members of Parliament urging it to take si 
through the United Nations to restore ‘free 
to the Spanish people. The memorand 
signed by 103 M.P.s representing the Labo 
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Conservatives, a Liberal and an Independent. 
S/Senator Burton K. Wheeler, a member of 
upper house since 1922 and a leading pre-war 
tionist, admitted defeat in the Montana 
ocratic primary. He lost the race for renomina- 
to Leif Erickson, New Dealer and interna- 
ulist.—In Seattle, Wash., a federal court jury 
itted Lt. Nicolai G. Redin of the Soviet Navy 
larges of espionage and conspiracy on which he 
arrested (March 26, 1946) in Oregon in con- 
ion with the alleged purchase of secret infor- 
on in connection with the construction of the 
3. S. Yellowstone, a destroyer tender, from a 
tle ipyard engineer.—The first installment, 
000,000, was made available to Britain under 
'3,750,000,000 Anglo-American loan agreement 
ed by President Truman.—A squadron of 16 
-engined Lancaster bombers of the Royal 
Force, which during the Battle of England 
part in combatting Nazi night raiders over 
ion and other cities, arrived at Mitchel Field, 
y., On an ‘‘Operation Good Will’’ mission for a 
of the United States—Adm. Ben Moreel, 
1g as Federal Coal Mine Administrator, signed 
agreement with the United Mine Workers 
Mm extending unionization rights to foremen, 
Tvisory employees and clerical and technical 
cers of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
mines.—In San Francisco, Mayor Roger D 
ham, a former shipping company executive, was 
irmed in his office by a vote of 105,973 to 73,- 
His recall had been asked because he was 
ing an increased transportation fare. 
ly 18—Little progress was made in talks be- 
m Senate and House conferees on a com- 
OPA renewal bill. President Truman 
ginced he would not appoint a successor to 
ization Director Chester Bowles until a new 
© control measure acceptable to him had been 
sted. The CIO executive committee urged the 
ident to call a labor-industry conference to 
ider wage increases made necessary by the 
ig cost of living. In New York, Joseph D. 
toldrick, state housing rent commissioner, 
ned landlords against attempts to evade the 
e housing law freezing rents at OPA levels.— 
‘House of Representatives passed amendments 
he bill-establishing a commission for control of 
nic energy which provided that at least one, 
Possibly two, Army and Navy men serve on the 
Man board.—The President appointed Sens. 
in (R.-Vt.), Connally (D.-Tex.) and Vanden- 
(R.-Mich.), Rep. Bloom (D.-N. Y.), and Mrs. 
nor Roosevelt to represent the United States 
he September session of the United Nations 
mbly in New York.—Truman announced his 
sition to the candidacy of Rep. Roger C. 
ighter, a fellow-Democrat from his own state, 
souri, for reelection and said that, if necesSary, 
ould take the stump against him. He ex- 
ed that Rep. Slaughter, a member of the 
se Rules Committee, had voted against every 
endorsed by the administration—The House 
Sommons voted, 305 to 182, in support of the 
+ government’s policy establishing bread ra- 
s—The Soviet Union rejected Anglo- 
rican protests against the seizure, as war 
ations, of $22,000,000 in former German prop- 
in Austria—The French Constituent As- 
bly affirmed the election of former Premier 
ard Dalladier as a deputy. He headed the 
1 government at the time of the Munich 
—Kight persons were killed by the explosion 
tural gas in the Cape Cod (Mass.) resort town 
Onset.—The War Department announced the 
harge of five persons, one a woman, from their 
at the Army’s Aberdeen Proving Grounds in 
yland ‘‘in the interest of national security. 
ly 19—Another war could be averted if the 
that united in crushing the Axis continued 
yperate, Senator Tom Connally (D.-Tex.,} 
n of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
e Senate. Sen. Connally, one of Secretary 
tate Byrnes’ advisers at the Paris conference 
e Big Four Foreign Ministers Council, declared 
_the United States wanted war with neither 
ia nor Britain, adding, ‘In my opinion, no 


irs Committee, 


a war 
mee in 1941.—The House yoted, 102 to 72, 
mend the atomic eng ey. control bill to permit 
manufacture of ato 

_ but provided the death penalty for treason- 


States 
‘bomb until a 1 
ent, which would 


with men under the law, was defeated in the 
Senate in the first vote on the measure in 23 years. 
The vote was 38 for it and 35 against it, but it 
required a two-thirds majority to pass.—A C-47 
Army Air Transport plane crashed at Goodland, 
Kan., in a storm, killing all 13 occupants.—Dr. 
Alexander A. Bogomolets, who only four weeks 
earlier had announced the discovery of a serum 
which, he said, might prolong human life, to 
150 years, died in Moscow at the age of 64.° * 

_July 20—The Congressional Pearl Harbor Inves- 
tigating Committee, by a vote of eight to two, 
absolved the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of blame for that military disaster. The majority 
report, signed by six Democrats and two Republi- 
cans, praised Roosevelt and the members of his 
Cabinet for their “‘distinction, ability and fore- 
Sight’’ in the performance of their duty. It held 
that the major responsibility for the disaster had 
lain with the Navy and Army commanders in 
Hawaii, Rear Adm. Husband E. Kimmel and Maj, 
Gen. Walter G. Short, but added their being caught 
off guard had resulted ‘‘through errors of judg- 
ment’’ and “‘not-dereliction of duty.’’ The majority 
report also criticized the Navy and War Depart- 
ments for lacking in alertness. The minority report, 
signed by the other two Republicans. on the com- 
mittee, Sens. Homer Ferguson (Mich.) and Owen 
Brewster (Me.), charged that President Roosevelt 
was chiefly to blame for the disaster for not having 
personally alerted the Navy and Army commanders 
in their outposts, although he had known on Dec. 
6, 1941, a day before the attack, that war with 
Japan was inevitable.—Senate-Housing conferees 
announced they had reached a compromise OPA 
revival bill which they felt would be acceptable 
to President Truman. The proposed measure 
would extend price controls until June 30, 1947, but ’ 
would exempt for a period of four weeks ceilings 
on livestock, milk, grain, cottonseed, soybeans and 
their edible byproducts. Increased consumer resis- 
tance as a result of rises in prices. following the 
remoyal of price controls on June 30 was reported 
from all parts of the country. Operators of meat 
black markets were estimated to have lost $10,000, - 
000 in three weeks because of the resumption of 
free trading in livestock.—A huge air force to guard 
the country against atomic age attacks was recom- 
mended by the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey ‘in a report on the lessons taught by the 
war in the Pacific_—Pope Pius XII issued a pro- 
nouncement expressing himself as in favor of 
‘“‘corporative associations in every branch of the 
national economy’ rather than nationalization of 
industry as a means of achieving social reform, 
—Fred W. Kaltenbach, former Dubuque (Iowa) 
school teacher, who was indicted in Washington,” 
D. C., in. 1943 on a charge of treason for broad- 
casting Nazi propaganda during the war, died in 
October, 1945, in a Russian detention camp, the 
Soviet authorities informed United States Army 
headquarters in Berlin. 

_July 2i—President Gualberto Villarroel of Boli- 
via was killed and his. body hanged from-a 
lamppost in La Paz, the capital, in a popular 
uprising against his regime. The revolt was led by 
students and workers and four days of street fight- 
ing, which resulted in an estimated 2,000 casual- 
ties, reached their climax when the rebels stormed 
the Presidential palace after Villarroel had pro- 
claimed a military dictatorship. A leftist govern- 
ment headed by Dr. Nestor Guillen as provisional 
President was installed and promised a_ liberal 
regime and free elections. Villarroel had seized 
the government in 1943 and during the first. year 
of his rule showed pro-Axis sympathies.—Violence 
marked the holding of the first free election in 
Turkey’s history. There were clashes between sup- 
porters of President Ismet Inenu’s Republican 
People’s party and members of the newly formed 
Democratic party in which four persuns were killed. 
The government party won 80 per cent of the 465 
seats in the Parliament.—A crowd of 15,000 Poles 
saw Arthur Greiser, former Nazi Gauleiter of 
Danzig and Posen Province, hanged in a square in 
Posen. He was found eyllty of having caused the 
deaths of thousands of ; 
Nazi occupation of Poland. An appeal for executive 
clemency by Pope Pius was denied by President 
Boleslaw Beirut. The Vatican explained the Pope 
had merely acted in a spirit of Catholic foregive- 
ness when he forwarded Greiser’s own plea to 
Warsaw.—Peace-time bread rationing in Britain 
and Northern Ireiand was ushered in by a strike. of , 
delivery men in Belfast where also an emergency 
government delivery truck was overturned and 
looted by women. in England the rationing order 
was generally obeyed.—Fighting between Central 
government and Comraunist troops flared up with 
renewed intensity in China where the government 
launched five drives to clear the Reds out of the 
Yangtze Valley.—James Roosevelt, eldest son of the 
late President, was chosen Democratic state chair- 
man of California at a party caucus in Sacra- 
mento. — , s 

July 22—In the most serious outbreak of the ~ 
terrorism campaign in Palestine, the King David 
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Hotel in Jerusalem, headquarters of both the Brit- 
ish Army and the Palestine government secretariat, 
was bombed, causing 91 deaths. The British laid 
the attack to members of either the Stern Gang 
or the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish terrorist groups, 
who gained admission to the hotel kitchen dis- 
guised as Arabs. They carried the explosives in 
milk bottles and placed them in position while hold- 
ing the kitchen help at bay at the point of 
revolvers. They then escaped in a truck. A few 
seconds later there were three explosions which 
tore off one corner of the six-story hotel from 
top to bottom, wrecking a score of rooms housing 
the secretariat. ‘The dead included British, Arab 
and Jewish officials. The British at once placed 
Jerusalem under virtual martial law and rounded 
up hundreds of suspects. The Jewish Agency, 
whose leaders and headquarters were seized June 
29, issued a statement expressing its horror at the 
“dastardly crime perpetrated by a gang of despe- 
radoes.’’—The Senate-House conference committee, 
by a vote of 11 to three, sent the OPA extension 
bill to both Houses—New Jersey froze rents at the 
June 1 level, but provided for increases of 10 per 
cent in special cases where the owners could prove 
financial hardship —Rep. May (D.-Ky.) announced 
he was ‘‘too busy’’ with legislative affairs to appear 
before the Senate’ War Investigating Committee 
immediately to explain his connection with the 
Garsson brothers’ Illinois. munitions combine. 
Chairman Mead (D. N. Y.) of the Senate commit- 
tee said he would conduct a full investigation into 
a $2,500 check received by the secretary of Rep. 
John M. Coffee (D.-Wash.) from a war contractor. 
Rep. Coffee’s explanation that it was ‘‘a campaign 
contribution’’ was contradicted by the contractor 
who submitted an affidavit that the check was ‘‘for 
Services rendered’’ in connection with the obtaining 
ef a _ million-dollar construction contract.—An 
appeal to the United States to withdraw its forces 
from China and withhold further financial aid to 
the Central government was issued in Shanghai 
by Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the founder of 
the Chinese Republic. She asserted that the Cen- 
‘tral government, headed by her brother-in-law, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, no longer was 
representative and that American and Chinese 
reactionaries were fanning the civil war in China in 
the hope of causing a war between the United 
States and the Sovet Union.—The Chinese Nation- 
alists claimed a 15-mile advance in their drive 
@gainst the Communist troops in the Nanking area. 
—The U.S.S.R. wll insist on being able to exercise 
its veto power in the UN Security Council despite 
pleas by other nations that it give up this right, 
Russian spokesmen said in New York City—Camp 
-Shanks, N. Y., from which 1,300,000 American 
‘soldiers left for overseas duty in three and a half 
years, ended its wartime career as the last 1,385 
German prisoners of war held there departed for 
their devastated homeland. The work of trans- 
forming the barracks into homes for veterans 
was started at once. 

July 23-—Evidence and testimony adduced before 
the Senate War Investigating Committee brought 
out the fact that ‘‘squads’’ of American soldiers 
had been killed in battle or in training while 
firing defective high explosive shells of a type 
manufactured by one of the firms belonging to the 
/ Illinois munitions combine under investigation and 

that Dr, Henry Garsson, one of the partners in the 
combine, had helped design the shell. Maj. Gen, 
Alden H. Waitt, chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, admitted on the witness stand that there 
had been a series of accidents, but said seven other 
‘firms besides the Garsson concern’ had manufac- 
tured the same type of shell. Gen. Waitt admitted 
that he and other high Army officers had atiended 
a $1,407 party in the Hotel Pierre in New York 
City in 1944 given by Murray Garsson, another 
partner, to celebrate the wedding of his daughter. 
The officers, it was brought out, traveled to New 
York at government expense, but the Garssons paid 
the hotel bills of some of the officers and a long- 
overdue bill of Rep. May (D.-Ky.), who also was 
at the party.—The compromise OPA revival bill 
Was passed by the House, 210 to 142. The House 
acted as ‘buyers in several cities called a strike 
in protest against rising prices—Edwin W. Pauley, 
President Truman’s personal war reparations 
representative, said in Washington that Russia’s 
removal of machinery from Manchuria had in- 
Capacitated more than $2,000,000,000 worth of 
industry in that country.—In Jerusalem, Irgun 
; Zwai Leumi, a Jewish extremist organization, ad- 

mitted it had been responsible for the bombing of 
the King David Hotel, but blamed the British 
authorities for the heavy death toll. In a ‘‘com- 
munique,”’ the terrorist group claimed it haq@ 
telephoned advance warnings of the bombing to the 
hotel switchboard and also exploded a small bomb 
outside the hotel to give civilian personnel time 
to evacuate the building. Government. officials 
denied there had been any warnings. Both Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Attlee condemned 
the bombing. The President said that such ter- 
rorism was harmful to the cause of Zionism, 


J 24—The first under-water test of the 
om was made off Bikini Atoll in the Pa 
5:35 p.m. EDT (8:35 a.m. July 25, Bikini 
The atom bomb, the fifth ever to be explode 


suspended from the LSM 60 and detonated byy 


mote control from the USS Appalachian ilo 
away. The force of the explosion and the res 

damage by far exceeded the effects of the 
bomb dropped on the Bikini target fleet on Juns 
The 26,000-ton battleship Arkansas sank ali 
at once, while the 33,000-ton carrier Sarai 
went down seyen hours later. The LSM 60,. 
other landing ships, the cement yard oiler YO 

and five submerged submarines also were Sém 
the bottom. The explosion sent a geyser of gra 
water roaring from the center of the lagoon, Wt 
within two and a half minutes rose to 9,000) 
and which was estimated to be five miles in» 
meter. Vice Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, in comnhg 
of the atom bomb task fleet, called the test aa 
plete success—In New York City, Andrei * 
myko, Soviet representative on the UN Sete 


Council, rejected flatly the United States prope, 


that the UN Atomic Energy Control Commis 
be given a semi-autonomous status, without 
of the big powers being allowed to exercise 
veto. He said the Soviet Union could not 2 
the proposal’ ‘‘either as a whole or in sepa 
parts,’ and warned that any attempt to “‘up 
mine” the great powers’ yeto, as vested. in ti 
under the UN charter, would prove ‘“‘dange 
and maybe fatal.’—Rep. May (D.-Ky.) Was 
ported by the War Department to have intery 
with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower twice d 
1945 in behalf of Capt. Joseph Garsson, S09 
Murray Garsson, one of the heads of the m@ 
tions combine under fire by the Senate War Im 
tigating Committee. Capt. Garsson was com 
of wilfully disobeying his regimental comma. 
and was ordered dismissed from the service, 
Gen. Eisenhower suspended sentence.—Presi 
Truman signed bills authorizing the expends 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 for the construction 
navigation facilities, electric-power developm 
and irrigation and fiood control projects.—A B% 
White Paper issued in London accused the Je 
Agency for Palestine of having instigated the 
paign of terrorism against the British author 
in the Holy Land through three armed orgat 
tions—Hagadah and its military branch, the) 
mach; the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Go 
Former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
and other leading American Jews issued statemm 
condemning the bombing of the King David E 
in Jerusalem and calling on Jews throughout 
world to use their influence to halt the act 
violence.—Dr. Wellington Koo, new Chinese | 
bassador to the United States, took issue in WY 
ington with Mme .Sun Yat-sen who (July 
appealed to the American government to witha 
its troops from China. 
still needed U. S. troops to help disarm ang 
patriate Japanese troops remaining there. — 
July 25—Price controls were revived after al 
in a message to Congress he had signed the 
renewing the Office of Price Administration 7 
June 30, 1947. His action followed passage oth 
House-approved compromise measure by the Sé 
by a vote of 53 to 26. The President, however, 
in a message to Congress he had signed the 
“reluctantly,’’ although he regarded it as bi 
than the OPA extension bill he vetoed June 
The new measure, said the President, faile 
assure the maintenance of stable prices. He wi 
Congress he would be forced to call a special sex 
if the law proved inadequate to check inflation 
appealed to consumers to support the govern! 
by vigorously resisting exorbitant prices and ¢ 
on business and industry to abstain from profi’ 
ing as price controls were gradually removed 
provided for in the bill. The law set up a tit 
man decontrol board with the full power to rem 
ceilings on any commodity. The bill also exemm 
from price control until Aug. 20 livestock, g! 
dairy products, tobacco, petroleum and some Gd} 
commodities, after which time it was up tow. 
decontrol board to decide whether to re 
maximum prices on these items. The bill ests 
controls over rents and all other items for " 
OPA regulations, but provided that manufai 
producers and processors be allowed increa 
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price orders.—New York State suspended ‘its re 
control board which, under a Rate: law, hae 1 


the 71-year-old Kentuckian had suffered a 


plain his association: 
munitions combine. 
spOviae peek be had fs 

e 0. € combine’s subsidiaries 
totaling $48,000. In Chicago, Dr. 


Dr. Koo said that Cup 


he, and his associates had resigned from the 
itions combine because they felt the publicity 
had been receiving had ended their useful- 
—In London and in Jerusalem, officials of the 
_ Agency for Palestine denied allegations in 
itish White Paper that the agency had seat 
th 4 extremist vl organizations insti- 
campaign 0 errorism again: 

ish in the Holy Land. Bangs site 
ly 26—President Truman granted permission to 
Senate War Investigating Committee to 
line the income-tax returns of Rep. May (D.- 
and all other persons connected with the 
sson* brothers’ munitions combine, including 
generals whose names were brought into the 
iry, New evidence adduced before the com- 
ee revealed that Murray Garsoon, one of the 
hers, had been on friendly terms with Al 
mé and had visited the Chicago gangster in 
May’s personal physician told the committee 
Representative was suffering from a heart 
ition which would make it impossible ior him 
estify for some time.—By a unanimous voice 
, the Senate approved the House bill to reor- 
ze Congress, which included a provision rais- 
the basic pay of all members of Congress from 
00 a year to $12,500, plus a tax-free annual 
mse account of $2,500. The measure also re- 
1d the number of standing committees in the 
ite from 32 to 15, and in the House from 48 to 
-The State Department sent a note to Soviet 
sia protesting the stripping of Hungary of her 
supplies and industrial materials which, the 
ed States government contended, were needed 
ave the former Axis satellite from complete 
| ec chaos,—Both the House and the Senate 
@ bill providing for the appointment of a 
™man commission for the control of atomic 
By. The measure directed that all five mem- 
"be civilians, and fixed the death penalty for 
al uses of atomic energy or disclosure of any 
t+ information held by the United States.— 
Territory of Trieste was proposed by the 
Four Foreign Ministers in the draft of a peace 
for Italy, which was made public in Paris. 
draft showed agreement on many points, but 
the questions of the future of Italy’s colonies 
Teparations open for later settlement.—The 
iction of the 22 top Nazi leaders on trial in 
smberg was demanded by United States Prose- 
r Robert H. Jackson who charged them with 
0,000 murders and with having attempted to 
Tminate whole nations and races. The British 
ecutor, Sir Hartley W. Shawcross, demanded 
death penalty for all of the defendants.—A 
for a tripartite partition of Palestine was an- 
aced in London as having been sponsored by 
Anglo-American Cabinet Committee which con- 
ed on the situation in the Holy Land during 
The proposal provided for an independent 
sh state embracing less than one-third of the 
| area, an Arab state of about one-half the area 
the rest, including Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
g placed under British protection.—In Paris 
e-Etienne Flandin, a former Premier of 
ce, was found guilty by the High Court of 
ce of having collaborated with the Vichy gov- 
nent and sentenced to five years of national 
orthiness, but the sentence was immediately 
Wed in view of his imprisonment for three 
s.—The 90th birthday of George Bernard Shaw 
‘observed by admirers in London and in New 
- City. He himself made a surprise appearance 
e London party.—An unmasked mob of 20 
e men shot and killed two young Negro couples 
Monroe,.Ga. A white farmer had just obtained 
Yelease of one of the Negroes, who was 
sed with stabbing a white man, on bail and 
a him, his wife, her sister and the 
’s husband, a war veteran, to his home when 


““Goy. Ellis Arnall offered rewards 
e arrest and conviction of the 
lynching party and the United 
Attorney General, Tom Clark, ordered the 
9 join in the hunt for the-slayers. 
iy 2%—President Truman appointed the three 
bers of the Decontrol Board who, under the 
revival bill, were given full powers gradually 
educe the price control structure and finally 
way with it by June 30, 1947. Those selected 
"Roy L. Thompsoh, president of the Federal 
q Bank of New Orleans; Daniel W. Bell, Wash- 
on banker and former Under-Secretary of the 
sury, and George H. Mead, Dayton (Ohio), 
ifacturer, a member of the advisory board of 

ice of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
aders of the Congres of Industrial Organiza- 
“yoted in Washington to abandon, as a move 
é fight against inflation, pending plans to 
jgher wages, particularly in the automobile 
7.—Sens. Kilgore (D.-W. Va.) and Ferguson 
) demanded that high Army officers be 
aed to appear peror tbe agee: aed Be 
ating Committee, to nas 

Be Sa ~ a member of the family that 
(“the Garsson ‘hrothers’ munitions combine 


a 


mob waylaid him and dragged the Negroes_ 
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and a former Army captain, that his superiors were 
under orders to protect him from dangerous combat 
duty.—A broad program for the development of 
the ‘‘vast economic potentialities’’ of Alaska was 
announced by Secretary of the Interior Krug.— 
The Arab Higher Executive in Jerusalem rejected 
the plan of the Anglo-American Cabinet Commit- 
tee to divide Palestine into three parts.—An 
armed band raided the British military detention 
barracks in Jerusalem, where 376 Jews were being 
held, but was driven off after an exchange of 
rifle fire with British guards.—The Chinese Central 
government rejected a proposal by Gen. Chou En- 
lai, Communist leader, for an unconditional truce 
in the civil war.—Allied prosecutors in Tokyo re- 
ported the disappearance of Henry Pu Yi, Japa- 
nese-sponsored ‘‘boy emperor’ of Manchuria, 
whom they wanted to question as a witness in the 
war criminals’ trials. His wife, ‘‘Empress’’ Chiu 
mune. was being held by the Communists in.Man- 

July 28—Rep. May (D.-Ky.), chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, charged in a 
letter to his constituents that Sen. Mead (D.-N. 
Y¥.) was seeking to ‘‘crucify’’ him in an effort to 
win the Governorship of New York. May, men- 
tioned prominently in the inquiry of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee into the Garsson 
brothers’ munitions combine, said a ‘‘smear cam- 
paign’* was being waged against him, which was 
being aided by ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Pinks’ whom he had 
balked in their efforts to ‘‘steal’’ the secret of the 
atom bomb ‘‘and give it to Russia.’”?’ Chairman 
Mead announced the committee had received much 
information concerning casualties caused in the 
Army by defective 4.2 mortar shells of a type 
produced by the Garssons’ combine.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that Europe’s crop 
prospects for 1946 were within 10 per cent of the 
pre-war level, but that in some parts of China 
crops were only about 50 per cent of those in 1945. 
—About 74 per cent of the 378,000 German pris- 
oners-of-war held here during the war were at 
least partially re-educated during their internment 
and returned to their own country with an ap- 
preciation of democarcy, the War Lepartment 
reported.— Gen. Charles de Gaulle, former Presi- 
dent of the new French Republic, said in a speech 
in Bar-le-Duc that France and Britain should 
forget their differences and form an alliance to 
counter-balance the ‘‘two new worlds’’—the United 
States and the Soviet Union.—Secretary of State 
Byrnes conferred in Paris with Prime Minister 
Attlee on the Palestine problem.—The new pro- 
posal for a tripartite division of Palestine was 
assailed as worse than the 1937 partition plan in a 
speech by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, in London.—In Bom- 
bay, delegates to the Moslem League Congress 
called for ‘‘total war’’ to enforce their demands 
for a sovereign Moslem state in India. 

July 29—The first peace conference resulting 
from the Allied victory over the Axis in World 
War II opened in Paris. Besides the Big Four 
Powers—the United States, Britain, France and 
Russia—which drafted preliminary peace terms, 
17 smaller Allied nations sent delegates. On the 
agenda of the conference was the writing of peace 
treaties for five vanquished Axis nations—lItaly, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Finland. At the 
opening session in historic Luxemburg Palace, Dr. 
Herbert V, Evatt, the Australian delegate, de- 
manded the smaller nations be given a voice in the 
final decisions, declaring they had as much right 
as the Big Four Powers. The_conference was 
formally opened by FPresident-Premier Georges 
Bidault of France who expressed the hope that 
the foundations for a lasting and just peace would 
be laid. On a motion by Secretary of State Byrnes, 
head of the United States delegation, M. Bidault 
was elected temporary chairman of the conference. 
—In the House of Commons Philip Noel-Baker, 
Minister of State, announced Britain’s acceptance 
in principle of an American proposal for economic 


unification of the British and United States zones . 


in Germany.—In an outburst of violence attri- 
buted to Arabs, a British soldier was killed and 
another wounded when they were ambushed on the 


Bethlehem Road in Palestine——A convoy of 100 * 


United States Marines was attacked by 300 armed 
Chinese and four were killed on the road from 
Tientsin to Peiping. The attackers, who suffered 


heavy casualties, were described as wearing the 


uniforms of the Chinese Communists.—The 32,720- 
ton Japanese battleship Nagato, damaged by the 
under-water atomic bomb explosion July 24, sank 
in Bikini Atoll—Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller 
Generai of the United States, testified before the 
Senate War Investigating Committee that loop- 
holes in war contracts had cost the government 
untold millions,’ but that the door had been 
closed on any recovery of over-payments because 
$65,000,000,000 in war contracts had been con- 
*lusively settled. He said the War Department's 
procedure with war contracts had revented the 
General Accounting Office from taking effective 
steps to protect the public interest, and declared 
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that ny contracting Army officers had accepted 
hiurciwe Jobs with firms with which they formerly 
had official dealings —The OPA granted an 11 per 
cent increase in retail ceiling prices of men's 
shirts, shorts and _pajamas.—United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City listed 15 sites in West- 
chester County, N. Y., and Fairfield County, 
Conn., as suitable for the permanent home of 
the UN.—In New York City, Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph A. Gavagan signed an order revoking the 
state charter of the Ku Klux Klan and makin 

membership in it illegal. A membership list o: 

1,100 was turned over to the FBI. 

July 30.—The terms of the proposed peace 
treaties for Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Finland were made public at the Paris Peace 
Conference. The proposed treaties would reduce 
Italy to a second class power, deprive her of the 
Dodecanese Islands and territory on her north- 
eastefn and northwestern frontiers and impose 
more than $100,000,000 in reparations on her, while 
the other four former Axis satellites would pay a 
total, of $900,000,000 in reparations. All of the 
nations would be allowed only nominal armed 
forces and navies and would be placed under strict 
economic control. .The question of Italy’s colonial 
empire was left open.—Secretary of State Byrnes 
told the conference the United States delegation 
would support the proposed treaties, as drafted by 
the Big Four Powers, unless major changes were 
voted by a two-thirds majority of the 21 United 
Nations represented. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov accepted Byrnes’ proposal that all meet- 
ings of the conference and its rules committee be 
thrown open to the press.—Marshal Vassily D. 
Sokoiovsky, Russian representative on the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, criticized as “‘unwise”’ 
the proposal for econome unification of the Amer- 
ean and British occupation zones in Germany.— 
In Vienna, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, director gen- 
eral of the UNRRA, charged that the agency’s 
representatives had been denied free access to the 
Russian occupation zone in Austria. He urged 
speedy withdrawal of all occupation troops from 
Austria.—The all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv in Pales- 
tine was surrounded by British troops and sub- 
jected to a house-to-house search for persons sus- 
pected of complicity in the bombing of the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem July 22. A 22-hour cur- 
few halted all civic life in the city with the 
population being warned that all those who violated 
the curfew would be “‘shot on sight.’> During the 
first 12 hours of the unprecented manhunt”* 133 
men and 10 women were seized for questioning.— 
Hivind Anderson, Tacoma (Wash.). contractor, 
testified under oath before the Senate War Inves- 
tigating Committee that he had paid $2,500 to 
Rep. John M. Coffee (D.-Wash.) in 1941, through 
the latter’s secretary, to look after his interests in 
getting a $1,000,000 war contract. Coffee, also 
under oath, denied the allegation, saying the 
money had been a ‘‘campaign contribution” and 
he had used it to reimburse himself for expenses 
he incurred in! the 1938 campaign. He admitted 
he had neither declared the $2,500 in his income 
tax return nor reported it to the House Campaign 
Expense Committee.—President Truman directed 
Attorney Genral Tom Clark to use every resource of 
the Department of Justice to track down and bring 
to justice the members of the white mob who on 
July 26 lynched two Negro couples near Monroe, 
Ga.—Another lynching was reported from Lexing- 
ton, Miss,, where six white men were arrested on 
charges of murder in the fatal flogging of a 
Negro whose body was found floating in a bayou. 

J 31.—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov de- 
clared at the Paris Peace Conference that while 
the U. S. S. R. supported the Allied nations in 
their demands for punishment of war criminals 
and indemnification for damage caused to them, 
his government was opposed to any attempts at 
outside interference in the economic life of Hitler’s 
ex-satellites or at any infringement upon their 
Sovereignty. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australia’s 
delegate, criticized the proposed peace treaties 
for Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Fin- 
land, contending the terms would assure Soviet 
Russia a privileged place in the economic life of 
those former Axis satellites—The Italian govern- 
ment, in a memorandum to all delegates to the 
peace conference, protested against the proposal to 
limit the Italian Navy to 67,500 tons with a total 
personnel of 22,500 men as ‘‘morally unjust and 
detrimental to the honor of the Italian Navy.’’— 
Pope Pius XII, in a speech in Vatican City, pleaded 
for a ‘‘just and durable” peace for Italy. He said 
that “‘placed between East and West, the Italian 


. nation today occupies more than ever a place whose 


increasing responsibilities and dangers cannot 
escape anyone.’’—At a meeting of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission in New York City Soviet 
Delegate Gromyko served notice that Russia would 
not permit any form of outside inspection of atomic 
energy projects within her frontiers. Such inspec- 
tion of atomic energy projects within her frontiers. 
Such inspection, he said, was incompatible with 
the principle of Sovereignty.—Two United States 
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‘former soldiers telling of their experiences) 


| 
| 
a | 


Army officers, Capt. Harold Cobin of New 


‘City and Lt. George E. Wyatt of Oklahoma ' 


returned to the American zone in Berlin afte 
ing been detained by Soviet Secret Police ic 
days having entered the Russian occupation | 
without passes. They said the Russians, whi 
pected them of being ‘‘spies,”” had treated t 
well but had questioned them for many houly 
President Truman recalled his Cabinet Comm 
from London for further consultations on} 
Palestine question. In the House of Comnm 
Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Col 
stated that the next move on the partition — 
proposed for Palestine by the joint Anglo-Amer 
Cabinet Committee was up to the United Stati 
British troops, continuing their house-to=h 
search in Tel Aviv for the perpetrators @ 
Jerusalem hotel bombing, uncovered a large 
cache in a synagogue.—James P. McGranery 
sistant to the United States Attorney Genera 
tified before the Senate War Investigating 6 
mittee that the statute of limitations barredk 
legal action in connection with the $2,500 payy 
made by Eivind Anderson, a contractor, to 
Coffee (D.-Wash.) in 1941. Coffee desc 
the payment as a ‘‘campaign contribution’ ¥ 


he applied to expenses incurred during the =% 


campaign, and McGranery said there was 0 
requiring that such contributions be report] 
made in ‘“‘off years.’’—Both houses of Cons 
passed a $2,431,000,000 terminal leave pay 

providing for payments averaging about $l@ 
15,000,000 veterans in five-year government ba 
—The Federal Bureau of Investigation openes 
quiries into Ku Klux Klan activities in New_ 

Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Missis 
and California to ascertain whether any fe: 
laws had been broken.—President Truman § 

a bill raising the price of silver from 71.11 | 
to 90.5 cents an ounce——The 8,258-ton steal 

American Farmer was damaged in a collision 

another American vessel, the William J. R® 
400 miles west of the English coast. All on ¥ 
were resued. The vessel, however, remained aa 
—Seventeen passengers and one crew membé 
the Brazilian steamer Duque de Caixas died 
fire swept the ship off the coast of Brazil. 


AUGUST—1946 : 


Aug. 1—The small nations at the Paris 
Conference rebelled against what they regardlg 
the dictatorial attitude of the Big Four Pr 
in drafting terms for the vanquished Axis i 
lites. Vice Premier Edward Kardelj, chief del 
of Yugoslavia, declared his country rejec' 
proposed Italo-Yugoslay frontier and internat 
ization of Trieste as being ethically unjust. H 
van Boetzelaer van Oosterhout, Netherlands 
gate, said that ‘“‘we cannot agree that the 
powers should dictate their will to other or | 
for themselves a monopoly of wisdom im 
international sphere.’ In the rules committh 
the conference, the small nations won in| 
demand for a full discussion of all subjects 
to the proposed peace treaties. In Wash 
President Truman. said at an Army Air 
dinner that the United States had “‘no az 
grind’’ at the Paris conference and merely dd 
‘“‘a just peace.’’—In a report on the meeting 
the UN General Assembly and the Security Cc 
during the first half of 1946, Trygvie Lie, & 
tary General of the UN, pointed to the nur 
signs of disunity among the members and Wi 
that the world peace organization would bq 
potent unless the powers showed a spirit. of mm 
understanding and a willingness to tomprom 
The Soviet government rejected as ‘‘comp 
unfounded’ a United States note protesting a 
Russia’s policy in occupied Hungary. The R 
reply said the American allegations that 1 
gary’s economy was being ruined were cor) 
to the facts and that the former Axis sates 
industry was reviving, while only a smi 
centage of her agricultural products wa 
sent to the U. S. S. R. as reparations.—Al 
large arms cache was found by British troops 
school in Tel Aviv used by the British Army 
company headquarters. In Commons, ¥ 
Churchill advised the Attlee government taj 
render the mandate over Palestine to the UI 
Nations unless the United States ‘‘come 
share the burden of the Zionist cause.’’—P re 
Truman instructed all federal departments 
agencies to cut their expenditures for a yed 
the lowest possible level’ as a means of rece 
“inflationary pressures.’”-—The President + 
the tidelands oil bill which would hay _ 
the states title to lands beneath navigable } 
extending three miles from ‘the coastline. 
man said the United States Supreme Court § 
decide whether the federal government o 
states owned these lands.—The President : 
the bill setting up a five-man civilian 
control and development. of atomic ene 
U. S.—Chairman Mead of the Senate 

made pu let 
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fective mortar shells and contending it would be 
ee ascertain whether they were manufactured 
the Garsson brothers munitions combine.—Air 
ows throughout the United States and over occu- 
id Germany and Japan marked the observance 
39th birthday of the Army Air Force. An Army 
29 flew from New York to Burbank, Caiif., 
seven hours 28 minutes, setting a new East- 
2st record.—A four-engined Navy Privateer 
mber crashed near San Diego, Calif., killing the 
tw of six and six Navy and Army passengers.— 
Athens, Tenn., supporters of a veterans’ ticket 
the Democratic primary used demolition bombs 
sto, ng the county jail and forcing the sur- 
uder of 75 deputy sheriffs appointed by the 
‘al political machine, who had barricaded them- 
ves inside after seizing ballot boxes. The 
berans’ group declared their ticket elected. 
Aug. 2.—The 79th Congress, which was_con- 
ned by President Roosevelt on Jan. 3, 1945, ad- 
irned sine die at 7:27 p. m. Before the ad- 
Imment, President Truman had_indicated he 
ght find it necessary to call a special session 
enact anti-inflation legislation. During the 
Months Congress was in session, the Senate 
nSidered 3,000 bills and resolutions and the 
yuse more than 16,000.—One of the last measures 
proved by the Senate was a resolution accepting 
risdiction of the Court of International Justice 
¢ disputes between the United States and other 
tions involving treaties, international law, repar- 
ions and breaches of international obliga- 
ms. The vote was 60 to 2, Sens. Shipstead (R., 
mn.) and Langer (R., N. D.) voting No.— 
esident Truman signed the Congressional re- 
ganization bill, observing it would. improve re- 
s between the executive government agencies 
the legislative bodies. One of the provisions of 
€ bill which went into effect immediately made it 
mpulsory for Congressional lobbyists to register 
names.—Sen. Wheeler 
», Mont.), who was defeated for renomination 
announced he would not 
‘as an independent.—Elisha Walker, New York 
y investment banker, informed the Senate War 
estigating Committee that in 1941 he had 
le a personal loan of $5,000 to Rep. May (D.- 
.) at the request of Murray Garsson, member 
“@ $78,000,000 Illinois munitions cambine, and 
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Truman directed nine department heads to cut 
their expenditures during the fiscal year by a total 
of $2,200,000,000. The heaviest reduction was 
in the War Department’s budget, which was 
Slashed by $1,000,000,000. A revised’ btdget 
estimate by the President put expected 
expenditures at. $41,500,000,000 and net re- 
ceipts at $39,600,000,000 as compared with his 
estimates in January, 1946, of $36,000,000,000 and 
$31,500,000,000, respectively. The estimated deficit, 
he said, had dropped from $4,500,000,000 to $1,900,- 
000,000, despite an expected rise of $5,500,000,000 
in expenditures, caused by unbudgeted appropria- 
tions yoted by Congress.—President Truman flew 
to his home in Independence, Mo., to vote in 
the Democratic primary Aug. 6, in which, he 


had announced previously, he would support Enos 


Axtell for Congress against the incumbent, Rep. 
Roger C. Slaughter.—Chairman Mead of the Sen- 
ate War Investigating Committee announced his 
committee was seeking a fuller accounting of the 
sales of American surplus property abroad.—At- 
torney General Tom Clark reported .in Washing- 
ton that only about one-tenth of one per cent of 
4,000,000 returned veterans had_had_ difficulty in 
getting back their former jobs.—Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Belgian delegate, urged Britain, France and 
Russia at the Paris Peace Conference to support a 
United States proposal that the Big Four Powers 
accept any recommendations made by a two-thirds 
majority of the conference. The rules committee 
of the conference, by a vote of 12 to eight, de- 
feated a demand by the small nations for the elec- 
tion of a permanent chairman of the conference. 
The committee decided to retain the procedure 
of rotating the chairmanship among the Big Four 
Powers.—United State Army authorities in Ger- 
many revealed that two Russian officers and a 
private had been detained in the American zone 
for 34 days on charges of seeking to obtain mili- 
tary information through German employees, The 
Russians later were released.—United States Mili- 
tary Government officials in Germany denied Rus- 
sian allegations that German industrial plants 
inside the American zone had been stripped of 
their most valuable equipment.—Protestant lead-- 
ers of eight nations attending a conference under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches in 
England announced they favored. cooperation be- 
tween their organization and the Roman Catholic 
Church on world problems.—The Public Health 
Service in Washington reported 4,167 cases of in- 
fantile paralysis, chiefly in Middle Western States, 
the most serious epidemic in 12 years. 

Aug. 4—Secretary of State Byrnes accepted a’ 
British proposal at the Paris Peace Conference that 
recommendations submitted. by the smaller na- 
tions for changes in the peace treaties under con~ 
sideration should be referred to the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers for ultimate decision if they were 
adopted by a simple majority of votes instead of a 
two-thirds vote-—Greek government spokesmen in 
Paris announced their country would seek a 
$5,000,000,000 loan from the United, States to 
finance her industrial recovery.—Arab ' League 
officials in Alexandria, Egypt, announced the Arab 
States would accept Britain’s invitation to a 
conference on Palestine, but that they would not 
negotiate directly with Jewish representatiyes.— 
John Foster Dulles was elected chairman of the 
international conference of Protestant leaders at 
Cambridge, England. He told the meeting that 
the present tension between the Western powers 
and Soviet Russia was ‘‘not one that should 
frighten us,’’ but merely a recurrence of old 
symptoms, except that they were being given an 
airing instead of being concealed, as in the 
past.—The government of Dr. Shukru Saracoglu 
in. Turkey’ resigned.—Rep. Roger C. Slaughter 
D.-Mo.), whose renomination was) publicly op- 
posed by President Truman, charged that the 
campaign against him was being directed “by 


Communists and fellow travelers from the East.’’ © 


In a radio address in Kansas City, Slaughter urged 
the voters of his district to repudiate the national 
leadership of the Democratic party.—The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation announced it 
would release enough fabrics from military agencies’ 
to produce 1,000,000 low-priced and high quality 
suits and overcoats.—Sen. Walter FP. George 
(D.-G.), chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, said in Washington the existing high 
taxes would have to remain for at least another 
year.— Violent earthquakes shook several islands 
in the Caribbean Sea. The most damage was 


suffered by the Dominican Republic where 11 towns — 


were damaged by tidal waves set in motion by 


the quakes. 
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the United States and Britain desired a simple 
majority because they controlled 13 votes. He 
warned that this “playing with votes’ would upset 
the decisions of the Big Four and might lead to 
‘fdisastrous consequences.’’ AS @ concession, he 
announced he was ready to consider recommenda- 
tions not passed by a two-thirds vote, if they were 
submitted by individual delegations.—The execu- 
tive committee of the Jewish Agency, meeting 
in “Pars, rejected as ‘‘unacceptable’’ the recom- 
mendation of the Anglo-American CabinetCom- 
mittee to divide Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states and two administrative areas.—At Haifa, 
Palestine, the British refused to permit 2,250 Jew- 
ish immigrants without legal entry papers to land. 
Fight hundred others were disembarked.—The 
United States Consulate in Beirut, Lebanon, was 
damaged by two bombs, but there were no casual- 
ties. The British Consulate also was bombed. 
Two Lebanese Arabs later confessed the bombings 


|as a protest against Anglo-American policy in 


Palestine.—By a vote of 388 to 59, the National As- 
Sembly in Ankara elected Ismet Inonu for a fourth 
term as President of the Turkish Republic—The 
fifth council of the United Nations Relief and 
was opened in 
Geneva, Switzerland, by Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
director general—J. B. Powell, American news- 
paperman, testified at the Tokyo war criminals 
trial that the 1931 Mukden railway bombing had 
been a frame-up staged by the Japanese as an 
excuse for \their invasion of China.—In New 
York City the Greek delegation objected formally 
to the admission of Albania to the United Nations 
on the ground the Balkan country was undemo- 
cratic. and not peace loving.—John R. Steelman, 
Reconversion Director, ordered a 56-day stop- 
page of all new federal construction. He acted on 
orders from President Truman to reduce the 
public works program by $700,000,000.—The OPA 
authorized additional increases of $500,000,000 an- 
nhually in the prices of cottqn textiles, raising the 
retail prices of cotton apparel by 8 per cent and 
of sheets and towels by 17 per cent.—By order 


’ of Goy. Ralph F. Gates, Indiana National Guards- 


men escorted 350 workers through picket lines 


‘around two strike-bound plants of the Rex Manu- 


facturing Co., makers of Yefrigerators, at Con- 
hersville, Ind.—In Athens, Tenn., five candidates 
running for county offices on a GI ticket in the 
Aug. 1 primary were declared officially elected and 
at once began an investigation of State Senator 
Paul Cantrell’s Democratic political machine which 
ran McMinn County for 10 years.—Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Veterans Administrator, charged in 
Milwaukee that some employers and trainees were 
taking unfair advantage of the government’s on- 
the-job training program for discharged service- 
men, He declared that the abuses were approach- 
ing a ‘National scandal:’’ Attorney General Clark 
in Washington ordered an immediate investiga- 
tion of Bradley’s charges. 

Aug. 6—The Rules Committee of the Paris Peace 
Conference voted 15 to 6 for the adoption of 
Britain’s proposal that all recommendations for 
peace terms adopted by a majority of the 21 
nations at the conference as well as those approved 
by a two-thirds vote should be referred to the 
Big Four Council of Foreign Ministers for final 
action. Soviet Russia and her Slavic satellites 
voted against the proposal. Before the vote was 
taken, Secretary of State Byrnes, replying to an 
attack by Foreign Minister Molotov, charged that 
the Soviet delegate was trying to dictate to the 
conference. He dared Molotov to secure publication 
of his (Byrnes’) speech in the Soviet press. Molo- 


tov promised that the speech would be published | i 


and then charged that the American press was 
controlled by ‘two or three bosses.’’—Unofficial 


_feports from Paris stated that Secretary Byrnes 


would propose placing the problem of Trieste’s 
future in the hands of the UN Security Council if 
the Peace Conference failed to arrive at a solu- 
tion.—In New York City, a United Nations com- 
mittee postponed action on_the applications of 
Albania and the Mongolian People’s Republic for 
membership in the world organization. Both ap- 
plications were supported by Soviet Russia.—John 
H. Hancock, United States representative on the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission, denied Soviet 
charges that the United States was refusing to 
consider a Russian-proposed convention for out- 
lawing the atomic bomb because the U.S.S.R. 
retused to give up its veto power in’ this matter.— 
At the meeting of the UNRRA Council in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the Soviet delegate expressed him- 
self in favor of extending the life of the Ad- 
ministration in Europe beyond Dec. 31, 1946, the 
date set for it’s expiration.—As a result of the 
bombing of the American Consulate in Beirut, 
Lebanon, Palestine police placed a special guard 
around the American. Consulate in Jerusalem.— 
Protestant church leaders from 16 countries meet- 
ing in Cambridge,.England, agreed to appoint an 


_ international commission to take an active part 


in international political and economic questions, 
—Rep. Roger C. Slaughter, whose return to Con- 
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gress was opposed by President Truman 
of his anti-administration voting record, wé 
feated for renomination in the Democratic pj 
ary in the Fifth Missouri District by Enog 
Axtell whom the President had endorsed.—C 
man Mead of the Senate War Investigating 0 
mittee and Attorney General Clark announced I> 
the FBI and a staff of Department of Justice + 
yers would investigate all ramifications i 
Garsson brothers’ Illinois munitions combiiijg, 
The Department of Justice also announced it 
started an investigation into the affairs of Ange 
Jackson Higgins, New Orleans ship magnate 
connection with charges of alleged false 
against the government.—Two B-17 Drones ¥ 
out crews set a new long distance recordigg: 
remote-control aircraft when they flew 2,174 % 
from Hawaii to Muroc Lake Army Air Base, Cu 
under direction of radio beams from mother 
craft.—Plans for the construction of a $50,00 
amusement and shopping center _on the site 0% 
1939 New York World’s Fair at Flushing Meac 
New York City, were announced by Mayor O’DG 
and the Metropolitan Insurance Co.—Willian 
Heirens, 17-year-old University of Chicago » 
dent, confessed in Chicago that he had 
Suzanne Degnan, 6, on Jan 6, 1946. He 
admitted the murders of Miss Frances Brow 
former Wave, and Mrs. Josephine Ross, a divo 
Aug. 7—The rules committee of the Paris E 
Conference adopted a United States proposal 
vite the five Axis satellite nations, for _w 
treaties were drafted by the Big Four Fos 
Ministers Council, to attend plenary sessions 06 
conference -beginning Aug. 10. Italy, one of 
former enemy countries invited, issued i 
protests against four provisions in the prop 
peace treaty—the drastic reduction of her 1 
the cession of colonial rights, the internatioxg 
zation of Trieste and the yielding of two stre 
western frontier towns to France.—In line wi 
promise made by Soviet Foreign Minister 
in Paris, the Moscow Radio carried in full S& 
tary of State Byrnes’ speech before the Paris ¥ 
Conference.—The British government anno 
drastic measures to halt the flow of illegal, 
gration into Palestine. Plans were made i 
blockade of the Holy Land and the diversion t 
Island of Cyprus‘ of ships carrying immigrant 
excess of the monthly legal quota of 1,500. Je 
Agency officials in Paris warned that if the | 
Jews without entry certificates being held on ¥ 
ships in Haifa Harbor were barred from lal 
there would be ‘‘catastrophic’’ results.—The Se} 
War Investigating Committee disclosed in j 
ington that some of the documents relating’ 
inquiry into the Garssons munitions comb: 
been removed from its files and copied. ° 
the documents were returned, but some were 
missing, said.George Meader, committee co 5 
He added the identity of the persons involvec 
known, but declined to make public the nea 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren annol 
his office was preparing reports on a numb 
other firms which had large war contracts, 
rector General LaGuardia of UNRRA recommes 
in Geneva, Switzerland, that liquidation of 


Noxon Jr., Pittsfield (Mass.) lawyer, convictec 
6, 1944, of killing his imbecile infant son. | 
Aug. 8—Soviet Foreign Minister Moloto1 
the plenary session of the Paris Peace Confe 
that Russia could not accept the decision o 
conference’s rules committee permitting 
of recommendations for peace treaty chan, 
simple majority and not by a two-thirds mg 
The Russian delegation, he said, ‘‘canno 
that 11 countries should impose their will a 
others.”’” He charged that the United States 
Britain had put through the simple-m 
amendment to promote their own aims.—The 
ish Foreign Office in London made public the 
of a note sent to Washington, Moscow and #| 
calling for economic unity ot occupied G 5 
and charging the Russians with illegal seit 
oI 


a4 so ceo e. a oe 


of goods and commodities in their zone in vie 
of the Potsdam agreement.—The Palestine 
Higher Committee in Jerusalem rejected Br 
plan for the partition of the Holy Land, || 
British Army rescinded its ban on fraterniz 
between British troops and Jews which had 
in effect since the bombing of the King 1 
Hotel in Jerusalem July 22.—Representatives « 
small European nations and of China protestl 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
ministration’s meeting in Geneva, Z 
against proposals to stop relief Shipm ; 
rope Dec, 31, 1946, and to China March 31, |) 
‘ 5, | 3 j 


Switzer 
ents t¢ 


ae ee” eee 


asked that UNRRA continue to function 
4ts work could be taken over by other agen- 
-In Washington, John R. Steelman, director 
Office of Economic Stabilization, disapproved 
} ed 314 cent an hour wage increase for 45,- 
| West Coast lumber workers if the pay rise was 
be used as a basis for higher prices. He said 
a as the workers had received a 16-cent pay 
st in February, the proposed ‘‘second round’’ 
Wage adjustments would be inconsistent with 
ssident Truman’s economic policy.—In a state- 
mt signed by two Kentucky. physicians, the 
aate War Investigating Committee was informed 
it Rep. May (D.-Ky) was too ill to appear before 
>. cOmmittee to testify on his relations with the 
Tsson brothers’ munitions combine.—President 
uman signed a bill increasing by 20 per cent the 
asions of 2,000,000 veterans of World Wars I and 
and of 400,000 dependents. He also approved 
Measure designed to correct abuses in the 
ferans’ on-the-job training program, which had 
sn pointed out by Gen. Omar N.-Bradley, Vet- 
ins Administrator.—Hyman Blumberg, a union 
der, was elected New York State chairman of 
2 American Labor party at-a meeting in New 
rk City to succeed the late Sidney Hillman.— 
© XB-36, world’s largest bomber, made a suc- 
sful test flight at Fort Worth, Tex. The plane, 
ilt for the United States Army, is capable of 
ing from San Francisco to Tokyo and back and 
a carry a 30-ton bomb load.—The United States 
ighter American Farmer, damaged in a colli- 
m with another vessel July 31, reached Fal- 
uth, England, under her own power and with 
crew from a sister ship, the American Ranger, 
‘board. The master of the small British freighter 

bete, first to put a crew on board the disabled 
ssel, announced he would file claims ior salvage, 
arging his men were forcibly put off the ship.— 
w earthquakes and tidal waves struck the 
minican Republic and also hit Puerto Rico and 
itii—The Pittsburgh Pirates, National League 
seball club, were sold to a four-man syndicate 
> $2,250,000. The syndicate is headed by Frank 
‘McKinney of Indianapolis and include Bing 


iy. 
ug. 9—After Secretary of State Byrnes had de- 
ced as ‘“‘loose and wicked talk’’ charges by 
iet spokesman that the United States and Brit- 
1 had formed an anti-Russiam bloc, the Paris 
Conference at a plenary session adopted. 15 
six, the voting procedure approved by its rules 
mmittee permitting simple majorities to make 
endations. The U.S.S.R. and its satellites 
t strongly for adoption of a two-thirds major- 
Tule.—Nine Senators and Representatives, both 
mocrats and Republicans, sent a cable to Secre- 
y Byrnes protesting against acceptance by the 
ed States of a British-sponsored plan to par- 
on Palestine-—The British Foreign Office an- 


dag (parliament) voted to seek membership in 
-United Nations for Sweden, a neutral in World 
ar II.—Ten military policemen were killed. on 
zon, Philippine Islands, by rebellious agrarian 
errillas as violence in protesst against the gov- 
nent’s land. policy spread.—Henry Pu Yi, for- 
‘puppet emperor of Japanese-dominated Man- 
iria, who had been “‘missing’’ for a year, arrived 
Tokyo under Russian custody to testify at. the 
r criminals’ trials. He had been captured by 
jet troops a year before.—Fighting in Hupeh, 
an and Shansi Provinces in China was called 
ited under a 16-day armistice arranged between 
mmunist and government troops by American 
mbers at Truce Executive Headquarters in 
iping.—Soviet Russia signed a three-year trade 
ement with Uruguay.—A balance of $40,000,000 
a 1 of $90,000,000 in credits to Poland by the 
ort-Import Bank in Washington was unfrozen 
‘the Warsaw government announced to the 
Department the terms of its trade agree- 
ts with the U.S.S.R. and other neighboring 
ntries—The Export-Import Bank granted a 
},000,000- loan to Saudi Arabia for the purchase 
"food and other tommodities in the United 
tes.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics in Wash- 
had climbed 


man signed the /$2,700,000,000 terminal leave 
to 15,000,000 discharged GIs.—Secretary of 
erce Wallace’s goal of 60,000,000 jobs was ex- 
i in 60,730,000 ‘persons in the 


en. The Bilbo (D.- 
ington that he was & 
n.—The infantile para~ 


u reported.—S 
admitted in Was. 

fs ae — a spread 

is epidemic continu t 
{ P Health authorities reported 5,600 cases an 
ths since Jan. 1, 1946.—Edward R. Stetti- 

Jr., former Secretary of State, was elected 
of the University of Virginia.—Four crew 

‘s and three civilians were killed when two 
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jill which provided for payments in cash and | 


in the Middle. 


A-26 Army Invaders collided during. an air show 
at the North Montana Stave Fair at Great Falls, 
Mont.—The office of Baseball Commissioner Chan- 
dler in Cincinnati informed Catcher Mickey Owen, 
who deserted the Brooklyn Dodgers to join the 
Mexican League but quit his new job (Aug. 5), 


that he would not be permitted to rejoin the - 


Dodgers in 1946. He was suspended for five years 
when he crossed the border early in the season. 

Aug. 10—Premier Alcide de Gasperi. of Italy 
made a plea before a plenary session of the Paris 
Peace Conference for modification of some of the 
proposed peace terms for his country. Italy, he 
Said, could not accept the proposals regarding 
Trieste, the Italo-French border, the future of her 
colonies and the surrender of certain economic 
rights. His speech, the first by a representative 
of a former enemy nation, was received in silence. 
Russia modified her demand that Albania be in- 
vited to join the Peace Conference as a full 
member, and agreed that she merely be asked for 
her views regarding the Italian peace terms.— 
The French government rejected a proposal by the 


United States that it join in.a merger of the three ~ 


occupation zones int Western Germany, as already 
agreed upon by the United States and Britain.— 
The British government served notice that its war- 
ships would halt, search and seize vessels of other 
nations which sought to carry Jewish illegal im- 
migrants to Palestine. The British plan for the 
artition of the Holy Land was assailed in Moscow 
y Izvestia, Soviet government paper, as being 
aimed at strenghtening British domination in the 
Middle East.—In Nanking, Gen. George C. Mar- 


shall and United States Ambassador Stuart issued © 


a joint statement admitting that it appeared © 


““Impossible’’ 
Central Government and 


to bring about peace between the: 
the Communists in 


China’s undeclared civil war—UNRRA Director _ 


General LaGuardia was greeted with a glass of 
Pilsener beer when he stepped off a plane in 
Prague. He immediately ordered a resurvey of 
Czecholsovakia’s grain needs with a view to re- 


ducing relief supplies.—President Truman signed ~ 


a bill freezing the social security tax at 1 per cent 
for another year—Maj. Gen. Littlejohn, War 
Assets Administrator, expressed dissatistaction over 
the disposal of surplus radio and radar equipment 
and dismissed 52 paid consultants. He ordered a 
complete reorganization of the electronics division. 
—Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the Republic Steel 
Corp., was ordered by a Cleveland (Ohio) court to 


return a $51,000 salary bonus voted him in 1940 »— 


by the company’s directors. The court held that 
companies are operated ‘‘primarily to make money 
for stockholders and not for the management.” 
—Between 50 and 100 Negroes were beaten or 


injured in Athens, Ala., by bands of white boys. 


and young men. National Guardsmen and State 
a restored order and arrested nine white 
youths. 

Aug. 11—British troops and six warships isolated 
the port of Haifa, Palestine, as two more ships 
carrying Jewish illegal immigrants were sighted 
approaching the Holy Land. All civilians were Te- 
moved from the port area which was proclaimed 
a prohibited zone. About 4,000 immigrants with- 
out entry permits were being held on ships already 
in the harbor.—The United States delegation to 
the Paris Peace Conference let it be known that 
it would oppose any move to adjourn the con- 
ference before the treaties for Hitler’s former 
European satellites were signed and sealed.—The 
United States Army authorities in Frankfurt on 
the Main, Germany, were accused of holding a 
number of American soldiers and civilians in an 


Army jail without formal charges or legal counsel. © 


The prisoners’ plight became known when one 
succeeded in smuggling out a letter. Army spokes- 
men blamed the slow progress ci investigations in 
many cases.—A United States C-47 transport plane 
was damaged when forced by a Yugoslav fighter 
plane to land in a meadow near Ljubljana on @ 
flight from Vienna to Udine, Italy. The Yugoslav 
government charged the. plane had violated their 
country's territory by flying over it without official 
permission and held the 10 crew members and 
passengers on board incommunicado.—The Nanking 
government newspaper, ‘Peace Daily,’’ published 
an appeal to Gen. Marshal and United States 
Ambassador Stuart to continue their efforts for 
peace between the Central government and the 
Communists.—Dr. Jose Velasco Ibarra was Te~ 
elected President of Ecuador by the Constitutional 
Assembly in Quito. He was originally elected in 
1944, but suspended the constitution and assumed 
dictatorial powers (April, 1946) because of strong 
oppositien to his regime.—The Navy disclosed in 
Washington it was developing pilotless airerait 
capable of carrying atom bombs.—Vice Adm. W. H. 
P. Blandy, in command of the Navy’s atom bomb 
tésts at Bikini Atoll, reported that in the first test 


} (July 1), when @ bomb was dropped from a plane, 


four vessels with a total tonnage of 22.620, had 
heed destroyed and in the second test (July 25), 
when a bomb was exploded under water, five ships 
with a total tonnage of 95,220, had been sunk,— 


\ 
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A $590,00 fire destroyed two drydocks, a ferryboat 
and a barge in Staten Island, New York City. 
Aug. 12—Secretary of State Byrnes, sitting for 
the first time as chairman of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference under the rotation system, denied permis- 
sion to Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Vice Foreign 
Minister, to discuss Italy’s plea for less harsh peace 
terms. An angry debate followed, during which 
Vishinsky declared Byrnes’ attempt to shut off 
open debate was an “‘insult to the Soviet Union.’ 
Other delegates also urged Byrnes to change his 
ruling, and the United States chief delegate, -ex- 
plaining his decision had been based on an error in 
the agenda, said he would permit the Russian 
delegation and those of three other nations to 
speak on the proposed Italian treaty.—In New 
York City, the Soviet Union opposed admission of 
Eire and Trans-Jordan_ to membership in the 
United Nations.—The British government an- 
nounced it would stop further Jewish illegal 
immigration into Palestine and that refugees with- 
out entry permits would be taken to the island of 
Cyprus “‘and elsewhere’’ until the question of the 
Holy Land’s future was settled. Citing ‘‘the 
patience forbearance and hum@nity’’ shown toward 
illegal immigrants in the past, British contended 
this lenient policy had been ‘“‘interpreted by those 
responsible for the traffic as a sign of weakness 
and had caused them to increase the flow of illegal 
immigrants. Two more ships, carrying: 1,300 refu- 
gees, arrived in Haifa under escort of a British 
destroyer—The United States Army's Criminal 
Investigation Division in Berlin reported it had 
uncovered a world-wide black market ring operated 
by a single New York City family with sons in 
Berlin, Paris and Shanghai. Two of the sons were 


arrested, one in Berlin and the other in Paris. The 


father, David L. Warner, also named by the army 
investigator, denied in New York City that he had 
any knowledge of the alleged illegal operations.— 
Soviet Russia sent a note to Turkey demanding 
joint control of military bases along the Darda- 
nelles and proposing that only Black Sea countries 
share in the administration of the straits.—The 
Swedish Army described as ‘‘extremely serious’’ the 
situation created by the appearance over Sweden 
of swarms of mysterious, rocket-shaped missiles, 
believed™fired from a former Nazi experimental 
base in the Russian occupied zone in Northeastern 
Germany.—One of Russia’s observers at the Bikini 
atom bomb tests, Prof. Simon Alexandrov, said his 
country would have a demonstration of the atom 
bomb ‘‘in the measurable future.’’—Viceroy Vis- 
count Wavell announced in New Delhi that the 
Congress party had accepted an invitation to sub- 
mit proposals for the formation of a government 
for India.—President Truman’s three-man _ Price 
Decontrol Board, holding its first hearing in Wash- 
ington, was warned of further labor strikes if food 
rice controls were not restored. Spokesmen for 
arm and livestock groups asserted the return of 
controls would also mean the return of the black 
market.—The OPA authorized increases on_ all 
passenger automobiles ranging from $70 to $300, 
boosting prices generally to 22 per cent over 1942 
levels.— Benjamin F. Fields, ex-convict and former 
front man for the Garsson brothers’ munitions 
committee, testified before a House committee in- 
vestigating the disposal of surplus war supplies 
that he had bought gasoline-driven refrigerators 
for $295 apiece although he had previously bid $800 
for them.—The United States formally recognized 
the revolutionary government of Bolivia, which 
seized power after a bloody uprising (July 21).— 
Former President Herbert Hoover said in Salt Lake 
City that a Russian ‘‘fifth column’ was spreading 
confusion throughout the world to strengthen the 
Soviet Union’s position in international affairs.— 
The flow of news to and from the United States 
was seriously curtailed when members of the Amer- 
ican Communications Assn., CIO, placed an em- 
bargo on overseas news transmission in sympathy 
with a strike of 300 employees of Press Wireless, 
Inc.—A bread famine hit Philadelphia as 1,850 AFL 
union bakers struck for higher wages.—President 
Truman signed a bill authorizing the Department 
of Interior to accept the 135-year-old Aquarium 
ead in downtown New York City as a national 
shrine. 

Aug. 13—Serious rioting broke out in Haifa as 
British authorities put into operation their new 
policy of transferring to the island of Cyprus 
Jewish immigrants arriving in Palestine without 
entry permits. A crowd of 1,000 Jews tried to 
storm the port area while 1,300 immigrants, who 


‘had reached Haifa the day before on two refugee 


Ships, were placed aboard two nawal transports. 
Three of the attackers were killed and 11 wounded. 
In London a Colonial Office spokesman charged 
“American financial sources’? with aiding illegal 
immigration to Palestine. Jewish spokesmen in 
New York. London and Paris condemned the new 
and an underground leader in 
Burope warned tens of thousands of refugees would 
attempt to run the British blockade.—Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov charged at the Paris Peace 
Conference that the United States and Britain 


Ws 
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were seeking to gain control of ‘the Medite 
and ‘‘to relegate to the background not only it 
but also France.’ He insisted that Italy m 


remain a major Mediterranean power,’ but “al 
renewed his demand _for internationalization | 
Trieste. Rumanian Foreign Minister Ta s) 


pleaded with the conference to grant his couns 
co-belligerent status because it had fought ont 
Allied side for nine months.—The British Foreie 

ffice announced that Britain would oppose Ry 


sia’s demands on Turkey for joint control of mingi 


tary bases on the Dardanelles and drastic revisis 
of the Montreux Convention of 1936 regulati 
traffic through the straits ——Seven American M. - 
were killed in an explosion and fire in a gasol: 
storage plant in Berlin.—An official of the W 
Assets Administration testified before the How 


ry 


committee investigating the disposal of surpa@® 


supplies that a $46.88 bill he had run up in'¢ 
night at a Washington hotel had been paid for 
Benjamin F. Fields & Associates, “‘expediting”’ fi 
in deals involving government property.—Presidal] 
Truman signed a bill raising the salary of ta 
ranking Ambassadors from $17,500 to $25,000 a ¥ 
and establishing a minimum of $15,000 instead 
$10,000 for Ministers.—The President also approv 
a bill for a 33 1/3 per cent federal contribution 
a nationwide $1,125,000 hospital program of # 
states. He killed the Wheeler-Reed railroad - 
organization bill, saying it failed to remedy “i 
proper control’ of railroads in _bankrupteyy 
United States Senator Robert M. LaFollette 7 
defeated for renomination in the Wisconsin F 
publican primary, thus being forced to give up t 
Senate seat held by his family for 40 yeab 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Appleton, a Marine Com 
veteran, was nominated.—H. G. Wells, Brit: 
novelist, historian and sociologist, died in Lond 
He was 79. 
_ Aug. 14—A call for a general revolt of the J& 
in Palestine against the British was issued 0% 
the secret radio of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, extrem 
organization, in Jerusalem. The broadcast cal 
for a merger of all resistance groups into a sing 
Jewish army and the establishing of an undd 
ground Jewish government. Five persons wW 
injured in new clashes between British troops a 
Jews in Haifa as another ship arrived there w 
600 Jewish illegal immigrants. Two Britis tra: 
ports carrying refugees exiled from Palestine = 
rived in Cyprus where detention camps had bs 
set _up.—A plea for recognition of Bulgaria as 
co-belligerent and for restoration of Westé 
Thrace, now part of Greece, to her was made } 
the Paris Peace Conference by Georgi Kulisha 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister. Premier Constan 
Tsaldaris of Greece called the: plea an ‘‘effronten 
and charged Bulgaria had signed a pact W 
Hitler in 1941 to attack both Greece and Turk 
—In Kuling, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek issu 
a statement promising to end the present on 
party rule by the Kuomintang and replace it w¥ 
@ multi-party constitutional government if 
Chinese Communists agreed to withdraw fra 
disputed areas. The Communist delegation | 
Nanking rejected the proposal._—Argentina & 
nounced she would permit the immigration of 1, , 
Norwegian ‘‘quislings’” and of members of Lt. G 
Wladislaw Anders’ Polish Army in Italy.—I 
prison sentences of two GIs convicted of cruet 
to soldiers in-the American prison camp in Lid 
field, England, were suspended and the men- 
stored to duty-by the War Department in Wag 
ington.—The OPA authorized increases of from 
to 13 cents per pound for coffee; one to two cer 
a pound for dry beams and five to seven per cai} 
for cotton clothing made from higher grade clos 
—Two members of the National Wage Stabilizatz| 
Board testified before the Price Decontrol Bogs 
that it would be impossible to hold the line 
‘wages unless ceilings were restored on essenti} 
foods.—President Truman signed a bill reduez| 
the domestic airmail postage rate from 8 cents4 
five cents an ounce.—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt ss 
fered slight bruises when her car struck two othh 
near Yonkers, N. Y. Three other persons 
ee ,, Mrs. Roosevelt told police she had be 
Aug. 15—Secretary pf State Byrnes spoke 
sharply against the “repeated abuse and 
representation’’ of the United States policy by fi} 
% 
y 


as 


Soviet delegation at the Paris Peace Co: A 
He declared that the United States ce 
sought, sometimes unsuccessfully, to have the p 
ciples or justice, equality and freedom written i 
the peace treaties. He also objected to Soviet af 
sinuations that ‘‘other ex-enemy states are mm 
democratic than Italy because they have harmdé 
ized their viewpoints with the Soviet Union.” FF 
land pleaded with the cowference to cut her repay 
—Jeww 


yprus!’’—‘‘Bevin (Br: 
Foreign Secretary) is like Hitler and Mussoll 


ae 


) 


Washington the White House announced 
ident Truman had sent to the British govern-. 
ee some suggestions he thought might be help- 
in the Palestine situation.—A Communist news- 
9er in Yenan accused Gen. Marshall of giving 
mes to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek while 
tending to mediate the differences between the 
inese is and the Central government.—The 
icé of Price Administration in -Washington 
uhorized price increases of from three to 12 per 
1b) on 20 classes of durable goods, ‘including 
lios, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and stoves. 
*hilip Murray, CIO head, warned that the ‘‘stage 
1 be set for a new depression’’ unless President 
gman called an early labor-management confer- 
ze to deal with the need for immediate wage 
eases to offset steadily rising living costs.— 
e House committee investigating the sale of 
‘plus government property cited Benjamin sat 
ids, Washington front man for the Garsson 
others’ munitions combine for contempt for 
lure to’ produce subpoenaed records on a $12,- 
} deal in wire screening.—The National Maritime 
‘lion, CIO, called a strike of crews of cargo and 
ssenger yessels on the Great Lakes in support 
@ demand for a 40-hour week and wage in- 
ases.—A cache of $3,000,000 was found in the 
rman Embassy in Washington. The money was 
lieved intended for Nazi saboteurs and other 
enfs.—The Army Air Forces announced develop- 
nt of a guided rocket-powered projectile believed 
apable of seeking out and destroying possible 
emy weapons before they reach their target.’’-— 
other lynching in the South was reported from 
ebster Parish, La., where a Negro just dis- 
arged from jail was beaten to death. 


. 16—President Truman disclosed in Wash-_| d 


on that he was considering a request to Con- 
pss to admit groups of European displaced 

ons, including Jews, into the United States 

ide of the established quotas.—The situation in 
estine grew more tense as the Jewish Agency 
ected the British-sponsored plan for a partition 
the Holy Land into Jewish and Arab states and 
0 administrative areas.—In Haifa, Palestine, a 
itish court martial found 22 members of the 
called Stern gang guilty of complicity in a 
mbing raid on the port city several weeks before. 
e 18 men in the group were sentenced to death 
d the four women to life imprisonment.—Riot- 
z between Hindus and Moslems in Calcutta 
irked the Moslem League’s ‘‘direct action day” 
monstration against the British government’s 


Tris Peace Conference provoked a sharp protest 
m William J. Jordan, New Zealand's delegate, 
voiced exasperation, at the ‘‘quack, quack, 
ack—hour after hour.’’—President Truman left 
Ashington with a party of officials and friends 
-the yacht Williamsburg on an 18-day cruise in 
w England waters. It was his first real vacation 
ice he moved into the White House 16 months 
‘ore.—The executive board of the United Auto- 
bile Workers, CIO, authorized the union’s units 
the Chrysler Corporation and other automobile 
ants to file notice of their intention to reopen 
ge negotiations for higher scales unless the 
yvernment restored effective price controls to 
p the soaring cost of living in check.—The OPA 
thorized increase of 1 cent a glass and 2 cents 
quart bottle of beer.—A commentator on the 
ficial Moscow radio demanded that the United 
ates withdraw all her forces from China to help 
mote peace there.—Dumarsais Estime was elec- 
‘President of Haiti by the General Constituent 
embly-in Port au Prince. 
ug. 17—Clashes between Hindus and Moslems 
aleutta continued with increased fury and 
horities reported that the death toll had mount- 
‘to 270, with 2.000 other persons injured. British 
es were assigned to aid the local police in seek- 
= to restore order. There was wide-spread looting 
shops and damage was estimated at $4,000,000. 
At Palestine, Jewish illegal immigrants on 
Tefugee vessels battled. British troops who 
+ to transfer them to two transports for 
tation to Cyprus.—Dr. Stephen S. Wise of 
w York City and two other members of the 
wish Agency for Palestine conferred with British 
re in Paris on the question of 
t Land.—The Paris Peace Con- 
mce voted 15 to six to invite Austria to_state 
r claims for the restoration of South Tyrol, 
5 War I.—President 


g 0 


1) 


1 we expect of her.’’—Official Nazi 
pucker ts made public by 
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had planned to attack the United States more than 
a year before the Japanese raid on Pearl Harbor. 
—A grand jury in Detroit, Mich., indicted 18 
officers of American Federation of Labor team- 
Sters’ unions on charges of extortion and con- 
spitacy to violate the state labor laws. 


Aug. 18—British troops were forced to use tear 


gas and fire hoses before they succeeded in trans- 
ferring a large group of Jewish illegal immigrants 
from a refugee ship at Haifa to two transports 
for deportation to Cyprus. Two explosions oc- 
curred on one of: the-transports after it left port. 


as the deportees sought to scuttle it, and the ship | 


had to return to Haifa for repairs.—The rioting im‘ ° 


Caleutta between Hindus and Moslems continued 
and the death toll rose to more than 1,000! Troops 
and police used tanks in an attempt to restore 
order in the Indian city.—At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Herbert V. Evatt, chief Australian dele- 
gate, proposed an ‘“‘impartial Court of Human 


Rights’’ to protect individuals affected by terri- — 


torial changes resulting from the peace ‘treaties 
with former enemy countries.—United States Am- 
bassador Richard C. Patterson Jr. in Belgrade con- 
demned as ‘‘wicked, inexcusable and deliberate’ an 
attack by Yugoslav fighter planes on a United 
States Army transport plane near Ljubljana after 


it had lost its way in a storm.—Counsel for two - 


GIs detained in the military jail in Frankfort 
on Main, Germany, appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court for writs. of habeas corpus, charging they 
were being held without charges and legal counsel. 
—President Truman, cruising on the yacht Wuii- 
liamsburg, visited the naval air training station 
at Quonset Point, R. I—Kight persons were killed 
in Mankato, Minn., and Wells, Minn., by torna- 


oes. 
Aug. 19—For the second time in 10 days, a 
United States C-47 transport plane, en route from 


— 


Vienna to Udine, Italy, was attacked and forced ~~ 


down by Yugoslav fighter planes and anti-aircraft 
fire near the Italo-Yugoslav border. Eye-witnesses 
reported that the American plane had gone down 
in flames. The new incident coincided with the 
publication in Washington and London of sharp 
notes by the United States and Britain protesting 
to Marshal Tito, head of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, against false accounts in the Belgrade press 
of clashes in the disputed Venezia Giulia inter- 
national zone between Allied and Yugoslav troops. 
The State Department in Washington accused 
Yugoslavia of waging a war of nerves against the 
Anglo-American occupation forces and of having 
attacked United States troops without provocation 
on several occasions.—Another transport car 


es 
700. Jewish illegal immigrants deported by the 


British from Palestine reached Cyprus and_ its 
passengers were landed without disorder. The 
British authorities indicated they were considering 
a plan to permit 1,500 Jews, including deportees, to 


enter the Holy Land legally every month.—Premier ~ 


Mauno Pekkala of Finland and three other Fin- 


nish delegates were barred from attending the 


Paris Peace Conference in person and instructed 


to submit their case in“ writing.—With the dea’ 
roll estimated at more than 3,000 men, women and 
children, the rioting between Hindus and Moslems 
in the streets of Calcutta abated as heavy monsoon 
rains struck the city, India’s largest.—Chinese 
Communist headquarters in Yenan Province or- 
dered the mobilization of 10,000,000 troops for a 
full-scale attack against Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist government.—Testifying at 
the trial of Japanese war criminals in _ Tokyo, 
Henry Pu-Yi, former puppet emperor of Man- 
churia, accused the Japanese of slaying his young 
Chinese wife and trying to force him to marry @ 
Japanese girl—Amid protests from the gallery, 
Argentine Senate unanimously ratified the Cha- 
pultepec Pan-American and Sau Francisco United 
Nations treaties Rita Louisa Zucca, New York- 
born fascist broadcaster known as ‘“‘Axis Sally, 
was released by the Italian authorities in Rome 
after “serving only nine months of a four-and-a~- 
half-year ‘sentence for collaboration.—The_ War 
Contracts Price Adjustment (Renegotiation) Board 
in Washington denounced as ‘‘absolutely untrue 
a statement by Lindsay C. Warren, United States 
Comptroller General, béfore the Senate War Inves- 
tigating Committee that ‘‘billions’’ of dollars re- 
covered or saved by renegotiation were “given 
back’? to contractors. The board said “not a 
single penny’? had been returned to the con- 
tractors at the contract termination.—Witnesses at 
a hearing before the House committee investigating 
surplus property disposal testified in Atlanta, Ga., 
that a bulldozer had been used to smash valuable 
Army radio equipment at Macon, Ga., and that 
$4,000 aircraft-transmitter_sets had sold’ for $6. 
~_Formation of the Albert Einstein Foundation for 
Higher Learning which, in October, 1947, will 
open a Jewish-sponsored university in Waltham, 
Mass., was announced in New York City. 

Aug. 20—President Truman’s Price Decontrol 
Board, after a series of publi¢ hearings, orderet 
restoration of ceiling prices for meat, cottonsee! 
and soybeans to June 30, 1946, levels, but extended 


the | 


'egovernment, the Yugoslav 
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exemption from price control of dairy products and 
all grains except flaxseed and by-product feed 
grains, The board also directed livestock subsidies 
be restored to June 30 levels. Explaining their 
findings in a radio broadcast from Washington, 
the three members of the board held that meat 
prices had mounted ‘“‘unreasonably’’ following the 
expiration of the original Office of Price Adminis- 
tration bill. on June 30 and that the reappearance 
of black markets could be prevented through strict 
enforcement of OPA regulations.—The failure of 
the decontrol board to restore ceilings on dairy 
Products and grains was criticized by the Con- 
‘gress of Industrial Organizations as_a spur to 
‘ereater inflation.’’— In Detroit, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, filed a formal demand for a 
general wage increase for 70,000 employees of the 
Chrysler Corporation on the ground of the rising 
cost of living. After being storm-bound at Quonset 


_ Point, R. I., for two days, President Truman 


abandoned his contemplated cruise to Maine water 
and ordered his yacht to head for Bermuda in 
quest of warmer weather. Whilé en route to 


Bermuda, the President received a trans-Atlantic 


telephone report from Secretary of State Byrnes in 
Paris on the crisis resulting from the shooting 
down of two United States Army transport planes 
by Yugoslav fighter planes on flights from Austria 
to Italy.—-Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in Washington called the Yugoslav attacks ‘‘an 
outrageous performance.’’ Marshal Tito, head of 
the Yugoslay government, denied in an official 
broadcast that the first United States plane fired 
upon by his fighters and forced down near Ljubl- 
jana had been lost in a storm, as had been stated 
by United States Ambassador Patterson in Bel- 
grade. Tito asserted he had witnessed the incident 
himself and that the weather was clear. The 
State Department seit another sharp note of pro- 
test to Belgrade, but the Yugoslav Foreign Office 
replied that the second plane shot down (Aug. 19) 
had ignored instructions to land—A parade of 
more than 10,000 United States troops in the inter- 
national Venezia Giulia zone was staged north of 
Trieste within sight of Yugoslav forces—In Wash- 
ington, Rep. Rankin (D.-Miss.) announced, as 
chairman of the House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities, a ‘‘thorough’’ investigation into the 
activities and finances of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO.—The United States and British 
governments sent protest notes to Poland against 
oppressive’ actions during a popular referendum 
in Poland two months earlier and demanded future 
“free and unfettered elections.’-—At the Paris 
Peace Conference, the commission considering the 
draft treaty for Italy rejected that former Axis 
country’s plea for more lenient terms.—Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, director general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, an- 
nounced in Berlin he had released British Lt. Gen. 
Sir Frederick Morgan from his duties as UNRRA’s 
chief representative in Germany and replaced him 
with Meyer Cohen, the organization's repatria- 
tion director in Washington.—Calcutta, India, was 
quiet after four days of rioting between Hindus and 
Moslems, but British authorities voiced fear of 
outbreaks of epidemics and starvation among the 
city’s poor population.—Three hundred striking 
Eprurees of Press Wireless, Inc., of New York City 
and other communications centers, whose walkout 
had disrupted overseas news transmission for more 
than a week, returned to their jobs after a special 
arbitrator ruled that the company must reinstate 
46 discharged employees.—In the first collective 
bargaining election held by a major league base- 
ball, club, the Pittsburgh Pirates of the National 
League rejected, 15 to three, the American Base- 
ball Guild as its” bargaining agency. 

Aug. 21—A “United States ultimatum, giving 
Yugoslavia 48 hours to justify the shooting down 
of two unarmed American Army transport planes 
en route from Austria to Italy and demanding the 
release of the occupants, was sent to Belgrade by 
the State Department in Washington. The attacks 
were characterized in the note as an ‘‘offense 
against the laws of nations and the principles of 
humanity.’’ The United States government warned 
it. would take the case for adjudication by the 
UN Security Council unless it received satisfac- 
tion within two days.—In New York City, Trygve 
Lie, secretary general of the United Nations, an- 
nounced he was ready to call an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Security Council to consider the United 
States-Yugoslav dispute, the first major case aris- 
ing since the organization of the United Nations. 
—The wreckage of the second American plane shot 
down by the Yugoslavs (Aug. 19) was found only 
two miles from the Austrian border line but within 
Yugoslav territory.—The United States government 
sent a note to Soviet Union protesting against 
proposals for joint Russo-Turkish control of the 
Dardanelles without participation of the United 
Nations.—In protest against alleged slanderous 
attacks on Marshall Tito, head of the Yugoslav 
: overnment recalled 
its Ambassador to Greece.—The Chinese National 
government claimed a decisive victory over Com- 


uN. ee er ee —s.5 


munist troops west of Suchow.—President Ti 
man’s: yacht, the Williamsburg, lurched into © 
choppy Gulf Stream en route to Bermuda and 
President spent most of the day in his stateron 
—The Department of Commerce in Washingig 
reported that the average per capita income im ~ 
United States in 1945 had amounted to $1.7 
with New York, for the states, setting the pacer 
$1,595 and Mississippi trailing last with $556. j 

Aug. 22—The United States ultimatum to Yuae 
slavia produced speedy results. The Belgrade gig 
ernment released all but one of the 10 occupa 
of a United States Army transport plane for) 
down (Aug. 9) by Yugoslav fighter planes en ro} 
from Vienna to Udice, Italy. The passengers 
seven Americans, two Hungarians and a Turk 
army captain. The latter was confined to a how 
tal with bullet wounds. Marshal Tito announg 
he had given strictest orders to his fliers “‘nots 
fire on foreign planes, civil or military.’’—Fw 
Paris it was reported that Soviet Foreign Secrett 
Molotov had conferred with Edward Kardg 
Yugoslav Vice Premier, and counseled moderath® 
in the dispute with the United States.—The tem 
of the Paris Peace Conference continued turbule 
with the Ukraine, a_ Soviet republic, accuss 
Greece as a troublemaker and Greece, in ret 
charging Soviet-suprorted Albania with fas’ 
tendencies.—In a clandestine radio station bro« 
cast, Jewish underground forces claimed credit 1 
having crippled a second British transport used 
deporting illegal immigrants from Haifa, Palest# 
to Cyprus.—President Truman arrived on the yai 
Williamsburg in Bermuda on what was descr 
officially as ‘‘an unofficial visit’? of a week.—" 
War Assets Administration in Washington, pe@y 
ing a Congressional investigation, halted the tra 
fer at ‘‘a 100 per cent discount’’ of 18 sury 
airfields, hospitals and other real estate valu 
$13,000,000 and of 35 others leased at ‘‘nomm| 
rentals.’’ 

Aug. 23—Five American airmen were kil 
when Yugoslay fighter planes and anti-airem 
fire shot down the second unarmed United St¢ 
Army transport plane en route from Viennal 
Udine, Italy, in 10 days (Aug. 19), an investigat| 
by the United States Embassy revealed. Mars 
Tito, Yugoslav government head, called the secig= 
incident ‘‘regrettable,’’ but at the same time F 
sisted the 48-hour United States ultimatum __& 
been unjustified because both American and BE& 
ish planes had been violating his country’s tele 
torial integrity ——Yugoslavia filed a formal eco 
plaint with the United Nations that 167 of 
Danube River steamboats were being illegally ~ 
tained in the United States occupation zone.—* 
Moscow radio announced without explanation, | 
dismissal of Maxim Litvinov, one-time Ford 
Affairs Commissar and later Russian ee 


to the United States, as Deputy Minister of F\ 
Affairs.—After a second warning that another 
tempt would be made to scuttle her, the Bri 
transport Empire Heywood. hurriedly left Ha 
Palestine, for Cyprus with 600 Jewish illegal 
migrants to the Holy Land.—A former GI fi 
Willoughby, Ohio, Ralph Betz, was sentencedi 
a United States court martial in Friedberg, Gi 
many, to 90 days in prison and deportation 
stowing away on a troops transport and returi 
to Germany.—In Washington, the OPA autho 
retail price increases of, one cent a pound — 
shortenings and margarine, 20 per cent for ta 
cloths, napkins and bedspreads, five per cent 
cotton hosiery, two and a half per cent for pass 
ger car tires and 10 per cent for certain types 
work clothing.—Lifting some of the restrictit 
imposed to help feed the war-devastated regis 
of Europe and Asia, Secretary of Agricul 
Anderson announced the release of more grains 
domestic consumption, including larger suppl 
of white bread, whiskey and beer. 7 
Aug. 24—The United States-Yugoslav en 
abated as Marshal Tito gave assurance of 
acquiescence to United States demands for e¢ 
tion of attacks by his fighter planes on unarm 
American Army transport planes. The State } 
partment in Washington reserved the right 
present the attack on two United States planes: 
route from Vienna to Italy on civilian missions! 
the UN Security Council despite Sout | 


poses in violation of her territorial right: 
than because of meteorological condition: 
State Department announcement said messi 
from United States Ambassador Patterson in 1) 
grade indicated United States demands had Lh 
met satisfactorily—Two of the airmen shotd 
in the first incident (Aug. 9), but later rele# 
by Yugoslavia, called on Secretary of State Byw 
in Paris and related their experiences.— 
Turkish government rejected Russia’s prop: 
joint military control, of the Dardanelles, in, 
that adherence to the United Nations mad 
an arrangement unnecessary.—In Tel Aviv, Pav 
tine, the Jewish underground appealed for you 
teers to enlist_in a “‘liberation army.’’—The } 
pointment of Pandit Jawaharial Nehru; p 


tention that the flights had been for sights ta 


‘ 
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e' Congress party, as head of the newly 
id Executive Council for India was an- 


1945 amounted to a grand total of $152,744,000,- 
), compared with $149,660,000,000 in 1944.—The 
vil Aeronautics Authority permitted resumption 
trans-Atlantic flight by Constellation passenger 
ines, grounded July 12 pending an examination 
Suspected mechanical defects. 
Aug. 25—While announcing that the five Ameri- 
2 airmen killed (Aug. 19) when their unarmed 
imsport plane was shot down by Yugoslav fighter 
mes would be buried with full military honors, 
e Belgrade government charged the United 
ates and British planes had violated Yugoslav 
ritory 110 times between Aug. 10 and Aug. 20. 
scow assailed the Washingion note to Belgrade 
‘unprecedentedly impertinent pressure” against 
Smaller nation—The Palestine Arab Higher 
mmittee, meeting in Jerusalem, decided to de- 
ne Britain’s invitation to a conference on the 
Ny Land’s future unless the exiled Muiti of Jeru- 
lem was allowed to head the delegation to Lon- 
n.—In Manchuria, fighting fiared up anew as the 
‘inese Communists attacked the Central govern- 
int’s railroad line between Mukden to Chang- 
un.—Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, a Moslem mem- 
r of the interim government for India, was 
\bbed in Simla five hours after his appointment 
SS announced.—In Washington the War Depart- 
ant announced that the body of an unknown sol- 
er which had rested in a military cemetery in 
anila for four and a hali years had been identi- 
d as that of Capt. Colin P. Kelly Jr., Army flier 
“America’s first hero of World War II, who 
in an attack on the Japanese heavy cruiser 
higara in Philippine waters three days after 
arl Harbor. He was a native of Madison, Fla.— 
e first postwar attempt to swim the English 
lannel was made by Jorge Berroeta, a Chilean, 
6 got to within half a miie of the beach at Dover 
20 hours in the water, but was forced to 
up when the tide turned. 
ug. 26—Using B-17 Flying Fortresses with guns 
ipped for action, the United States Army re- 
ed operation of the Vienna-Udine route on 
two unarmed transport planes were shot 
earlier in the month by Yugoslav fighter 
es. The pilots had strict instructions to avoid 
€ over Yugoslav territory—The War Depart- 
nt disclosed in Washington that three American 
rs had been living at the United States Em- 
in Belgrade for six months to prevent their 
al by the Yugoslays in connection with the 
ling of a Russian soldier. Officials said an 
yestigation showed the charges against the men 
parently resulted from ‘‘mistaken identity.’’— 
the Paris Peace Conference, an Australian pro- 
that reparations from the former Balkans 
my countries and Finland be placed under the 
trol of a permanent inter-allied commission 
ovoked Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov into 
ging that the Australian delegation was seek- 
z to undermine the authority of the conference. 
6 Soviet bloc in the conference failed to obtain 
* Bulgaria the status of co-belligerency which 
fiously had been granted to Italy.—Col. James 
Killian, former commander of the United States 
y detention depot in Lichfield, England, denied 
is trial before a court martial in Bad Nauheim, 
rmany, that he had authorized or had any 
nowledge of any cruelties to American soldier 
isoners._In New York City, the OPA announced 
the United States Emergency Court of Appeals 
rejected a plea for a 15 per cent increase in 
‘tment rentals which would have cost tenants 
50,000,000 annually.—In Leesville, S. C., OPA 
ges of being mem- 
black market in 
hich collected $50,- 


n to intimi 
the Russia: 


‘s confession, 
introduced despi 


or ourselves and_then we 
all the jewelry.’’—On the eve on a re 
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on the return of the Greek monarchy, Russia re- 
called her Ambassador to Greece.—At the Tokyo 
war criminals’ trial, evidence was introduced which 
Showed that Japanese troops had slain 280,000 — 
Chinese in the ‘‘rape of Nanking’’ in 1937.—In 
Washington the War Department revealed that 38 
solders were killed and 127 wounded by defective 
shells during the war. > 

Aug. 28—Sharp exchanges marked the meeting of 
the UN Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., 
at which the applications of eight nations for ad- 
mission to membership were debated. In the cases 
of Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden, the vote for 
admission was unanimous. But the applications 
of Albania and Outer Mongolia, proteges of Soviet 
Russia, were rejected as the United States and ~ 
Britain voted against them, while the Russians 
vetoed the applications of Ireland, Portugal and » 
Trans-Jordan after the United States and Britain 
had supported them. There was an angry debate 
between the Netherlands delegate, Dr. Eelco N. 
Van Kleffens and Soviet Delegate Gromyko over 
the Ukraine’s charges that Greece, with British 
aid, was threatening the peace of the Balkans. Dr. 
Van Kleffens characterized the charges as flimsy, 
but Gromyko insisted that they be studied.—At 
the Paris Peace Conference, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov insisted that Russia was entitled to 
heavy reparations from her former enemies, in- 
cluding $100.000,000 from Italy, bécause of the 
damage suffered by her during the war. An © 
Australian proposal for the setting up of a repara- 
tions commission with broad powers to determine 
the ability of all the former enemye countries to 
pay was defeated—The Moscow radio criticised © 
the yisit of the United States airplane carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and several other warships 
to the Mediterranean as being intended to brin 
pressure on Greece.—In Washington Fleet Admiral ~ 
William F, Halsey Jr. promptly replied that ‘‘it's 
nobody’s damn business where we go—we’ll go any-- 
where we please.’-—In Washington, Secretary of ‘ 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson overrode Price: 
Administrator Paul A. Porter, and ordered in- 
creases in meat ceiling prices to_encourage larger 
beef and pork production.—The War Assets Ad- 
ministration reported that 21,000 surplus. war 
planes built at a cost of $3,900,000,000 had -been 
sold for scrap for $6,582,156, or 0.17 per cent of 
the cost. 

Aug. 29—-The Big Four Foreign Ministers met in 
Paris to facilitate the work of the peace conference, _ 
but again differences developed from the start.— 
Foreign Minister Molotov of the U.S.S.R. proppess 
that the UN General Assembly in New York be _ 
postponed from Sept. 23, 1946, to January, 1947. — 
He said he felt it would prove difficult to hold the 
UN meeting and the peace conference at the s 
time. But Secretary of State Byrnes and British | 
Foreign Secretary Bevin opposed a postponement 
of the General Assembly meeting.—At the peace 
conference, British and South African delegates 
charged that Rumania was paying only half the 
general world prices for oil delivered by her as 
reparations to Russia, but produced on property 
owned by United Nations nationals. The Russian 
and Yugoslav delegates retorted that Rumania had 
the right to fix the prices and any attempt to inter- 
fere would be an infringement of her soy eral 
—At the UN Security Council meeting at Lake 
Success, N. Y., Soviet Delegate Gromyko demanded 
that the council give all nations with troops in 
non-enemy countries two weeks to report their 
number and location. It was believed the Russiam 
move was to learn how many troops Britain had in 
Greece and how many the United States had in 
China.—A military court in Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
many, found Col. James A. Killian of Highland 
Park, Ill., guilty of having permitted guards to hit 
American soldier-prisoners witii clubs while he 
was commandant of the United States detention 
camp at Lithfield, England, and fined him $500 
and also reprimanded him.—Despite the recent 
United States-Yugoslav tension resulting from the 
shooting down by Yugoslav fighter planes of an 
unarmed American transport plane and the 
deaths of five airmen, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, di- 
rector general of UNRRA, held that he had a clear _ 
mandate to continue shipment of relief and reha- ~—_ 
bilitation materials to the Balkan country. 

Aug. 30—The question of the Greek referendum 
(Sept. 1) on the return of the monarchy and exiled 
King George II stirred debates at both the Paris 
Peace Conference and the meeting of the UN 
Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y. In Paris 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov charged that the 
presence of United States warships in Greek 
waters constituted ‘‘interference’”’ in the election 
and he also accused Britain of exerting pressure 
for the return of the monarchy. At Lake Success, 
Dmitry Z. Manuilsky, Foreign Minister of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, charged the Security 
Council with violating the UN charter b: refusing 
to séat him so that he could present his charges 
against Greece as &# menace to European peace. 
He predicted that a return to the monarchy there 
would lead to civil war.—In Athens, the Greek 
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government charged that armed Communist bands 
led by ‘‘foreign officers’? had killed 21 persons and 
kidnaped 32 others in Macedonia, Thessaly and 
the Peloponnesus.—Both Russia and Sweden Te- 
jected a United States protest against the bilateral 
trade agreement reached by the two countries. 
Moscow replied that it did not violate the Lend- 
Lease agreement signed with Washington which 
called fora liberal international trade policy.— 
UNRRA Director General LaGuardia called on 
Generalissimo Stalin during a brief visit to Mos- 
cow, but declined to discuss the subject of the 
interview—Gen. Gregory Semenov, a _ counter- 
revolutionary Cossack leader was hanged in Mos~- 
cow after being found guilty of aiding the Japa- 
left Bermuda on the 
yacht Williamsburg and headed for home after an 


. eight-day vacation on the island.—In Washington 


the State Department announced it would ask 
indemnities from the Yugoslav government for the 
loss of life and the damages resulting from the 
shooting down of two United States Army trans- 
port planes by Yugoslav fighter planes. 

Aug. 31—New York City was hit by a truck 
drivers’ strike that threatened to tie up a large 
part of the city’s food deliveries. The strike was 
called after Mayor Wiliam O’Dwyer had failed to 
bring about a settlement between the truck owners 
and Local 807 of the Teamsters Union. The em- 

loyers sent a telegram to the Mayor saying he 
had given full support of the demands of the union 
on the “‘biased’’ advice of his labor adviser, a 
former counsel for Local 807. Operators of 1,500 
trucks, including fleets used to deliver for three 
major grocery chains, accepted the union’s de- 
mands, the principal of which was an 1845 cent an 
hour wage increase.—Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson removed all price controls from fresh 
vegetables and fruits except oranges and bananas 
and alse from many canned and frozen fruits.— 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov leit the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers conference in Paris unexpectedly 
and returned to Moscow by air. The Soviet Em- 
bassy said it knew no reason for his sudden de- 
parture.—Six members of the House Military Com- 
mittee, touring the Pacific, expressed alarm in 
Tokyo over Russia’s intentions there and warned 
there was ‘“‘imminent danger of another Pearl Har- 
bor.’’ They called for a strengthening of Ameri- 
can military forces and for a strong mobile naval 
force.—In Washington, a document published by 
order of Congress, Communism in Action,. warned 
that Russia would have a force of 32,000,000 men 
SA age by 1970 and a population of 250,- 
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Sept. 1—Inm a plebiscite held under the eyes of 
American and British observers, the Greek people 
voted to recall King George II to the throne. The 
returns showed that more than 70 per cent of the 
1,800,000 ballots cast favored the return of the 


_ exiled monarch from London.—Elections also were 


held in Saxony, in the Russian occupation zone 
in Germany, where communal officials were chosen. 
The Soviet-supported Socialist Unity party polled 
the heaviest vote which, however, was outnum- 
bered by, the combined vote of two moderate 
parties, the Christian Democratic Union and the 
Liberal Democratic party.—Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia sent to the United States a formal apology 
for the deaths of five American airmen, whose 
unarmed transport plane was shot down by Yugo- 
Tito said he had_ issued 
orders forbidding a repetition of such incidents.— 
Hebrew newspapers in Jerusalem charged that 
British troops in searching for arms caches in 
two southern Palestine villages had wrecked build- 
ings, looted property and insulted the inhabitants. 
—William Green, American Federation of Labor 
president, and Philip Murray, head of the CIO, 
charged in Labor Day statements that Congress in 
the year since V-J Day had failed in its duty to- 
ward the wage earner, but instead, by wrecking 
the OPA, had encouraged profiteering.—In New 
York City, the truck drivers’ strike was in abey- 
ance over the Labor Day weekend, but 3,000 
musicians in 42 hotels went on strike, demanding 
a 25 per cent increase in wages.—The first public 
speed contest between jet-propelled aircraft was 
held at the National Air Races in Cleveland before 
a crowd of 35,000. One of six Army Air Forces 


P-80 Shooting Star fighters set a semi-official | 


American record of 578.36 miles an hour. 

Sept. 2—Britain filed a claim for $11,520,000,000 
reparations against Italy at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. This demand was regarded as merely a 
strategic move to force a study of Italy’s capacity 
to pay and it was understood Britain would expect 
no reparations except, perhaps, the $40,000,000 in 
Italian assets held in the United Kingdom.— 
Former Premier Bonomi of Italy proposed to the 
conference that the free territory.of Trieste be ex- 
tended beyond its proposed boundaries to take in 
the predominantly Italian towns to the south, in- 
cluding Pola.—Vassil Kolaroy, president of the 
Bulgarian National Assembly, opposed Greece’s 
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claim to a slice of Bulgaria’s southeastern td 
tier and then put in a claim for an outlet 
Aegean Sea at Greece’s expense, while Wi 
Premier George Tatarescu' of Rumania argu 
against Hungary’s claim for part of Transylvans 
—When a vessel carrying hundreds of Jewi 
illegal immigrants approached the Palestine cos 
it was boarded by a party of sailors from a Britil 
destroyer who were at once attacked by “ti 
refugees. The seamen quelled the assailants aftt®® 
a brief battle, but several were injured. Tip 
immigrants wre deported to Cyprus,—Seventy pe 
sons were killed in a new outbreak of rioting b 
tween Moslems and Hindus in Bombay. The fia 
ing broke out as India’s first popular governmer 
headed by Pandit Jawaharal Nehru, leader of t) 
All India party, took the oath of office beic 
Viceroy Lord Wavell in New Delhi. The Mosle 
League had refused to participate in the gover) 
ment.—Mayor O’Dwyer assured New Yorkers the 
would be no shortage of food or medical suppli 
as a result of the truck drivers’ strike.—In tj 
musicians’ walkout, the strikers began picketi: 
some of the city’s leading hotels.—President Tri 
man returned to the White House after his 18-di 
cruise on the yacht Williamsburg and at oni 
plunged into work.—The Panama Assembly adopty 
a resolution calling on the United States to evac 
ate immediately all the defense bases held ; 
American forces during and since the war.—T] 
Yankee Stadium’s largest crowd of the yes 
73,551, saw the Boston Red Sox win a doubl 
header from the Yankees.—An Associated Prag! 
survey put the nation-wide Labor Day weekex™ 
death toll at 342. j 
Sept. 3—The full effect_of the truck. drives 
strike began to be felt in New York City. «Wh 
deliveries of milk, bread, meat and other peris 
able foods were almost normal, there was a suf 
stantial drop in the movement of canned good 
cereals and groceries. Many out of town truc 
were stopped by the strikers. There was an i 
passe in the negotiations for a settlement of t) 
dispute, the operators being firm in their op 
sition to the 1845 cent an hour wage incre 
recommended by Mayor O’Dwyer, while Local & 
of the Teamsters’ Union delayed appointing a nj 
gotiating committee.—Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt w 
the keynoter at the New York State Democra 
convention in Albany. She charged that the wit 
holding of needed money by the Republican St 
administration had resulted in the neglect of ye 
erans. The Republican state convention opened 
Saratoga Springs, and a platform. was adop 
which. declared that the way to industrial pea 
was ‘‘a maximum of mediation and conciliati! 
rather than governmental interference and cot 
pulsion,’’—President Truman authorized the Maz 
time Commission to sell the fire-scarred hulk 
the 83,000-ton liner Normandie for scrap.—aft 
a two-month holiday, the drafting of men betweM 
19 to 29 for service in the armed forces was 1 
sumed throughout the country.—The State Depa: 
ment handed to the Yugoslav charge d’affaires if 
Washington a note saying it accepted Marsh 
Tito’s assurances that no more American plan 
would be fired upon by Yugoslav warplanes, b 
serving notice that indemnification would be soug 
for the families of the five United States airmk 
killed (Aug. 19) when their plane was shot dow: 
and for the property damage done.—The UN &# 
curity Council at Lake Success; N. Y., voted 7 
to hear the Ukraine’s charges that the G 
government’s policy in the Balkans endanger 
ree tke tone ene eee UN_ Food @ 
ure Organization, meeting on Cope = 
Denmark, voted ta admit as me pone 


ardest hit, dropphai 
© was no Visible cay 


Brokers said ther 
for the break. : 
Sept. 4—In s 
drivers on strik 


further curtailing the mi 
supplies. Only the tr: 
foods continued fairly 
to chain stores. 


brothers’ muni’ 

vestigation by th 
Investigation Committee was tisared ta a Wa C 
partment report of responsibility for the deaths 


ge 


merican soldiers killed during the war through 
‘explosion of 4.2 inch chemical mortar shells 
ih they were firing. The Garsson concern, 

& report said, manufactured only the shells, 
fut the explosions were caused by defective fuses 
upplied by four other manufacturers.—In a let- 
er to Charles G. Bolte, chairman of the American 
feterans Committee, President Truman denounced 
iscrimination in education against Negroes and 
ther minorty groups.—A strike of school teachers 
m Norwalk, Conn., for higher pay caused Dr. 
Klonzo _ G. Grace, Connecticut Commissioner of 
fducation, to order the city’s schoois closed.— 
Mi g Secretary of State William L. Clayton an- 
ie ced in Washington that the United States 
onsidered the incident over the shooting down of 
WO unarmed American transport planes by Yugo- 
lav fighters closed. He said he anticipated no 
ifficulty in obtaining indemnification for the lives 
i the five U. S. airmen killed and the _ two 
lanes.—Pravda, Communist party organ in Mos- 
OW, accused George S. Messersmith, United 
tates Ambassador to Argentina, of having ‘‘openly 
eed war against the Soviet Union’’ in a speech 
nh Buenos Aires. This charge was denied by the 
state Department in Washington.—The American 
Ailitary government in Germany protested against 
he seizure by the Russians of two industrial plants 
pcated in the Soviet occupation zone, which were 
6 per cent owned by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
ersey.—The Jewish Agency for Palestine rejected 
sritain’s invitation to attend a conference on the 
uture of the Holy Land scheduled to be held 
n London.—An Air France airliner crashed as it 
ook off from Le Bourget airfield, Paris, for Lon- 
ion, and 20 of the 26 occupants were killed. 
ng them was Harry Hubert Field of Denver. 
pt. 5—A strike of 150,000 American Federation 
Labor seamen hit all salt-water ports in the na- 
The walkout threatened to-make idle more 
3,000 American ships, as vessels returned 
om voyages. The strike was called by the Sea- 
arers International Union and the Sailors Union 
f the Pacific in protest against the action of the 
Vage Stabilization Board in nullifying wage 
nereases won in collective bargaining. Strixe 


sult of the truck drivers’ 

k deliveries were cut, 
ther perishable foods continued at a near-normal 
vel in ‘trucks driven by members of unions not in- 
ed in the walkout. The strike continued to 
ead to additional areas in Northern New Jersey, 
drivers in Newark walking off their jobs —Be- 
Buse of resentment felt toward Yugoslavia over 
e shooting down of American transport planes, 
Jongshoremen in New York City refused to 
a freighter with UNRRA supplies for that 


jer’s flying craft 
UN 


arges that recen ] 
ders showed her aggressi 
‘a menace to Europe’s peace. 1 
contended, were due to Communist pressure.— 
‘Andrew J. May (D.-Ky.) chairman of ‘the 
» Military Affairs Committee, sent to Chair- 
Mead of the Senate War Investigating Com- 
se an unsworn statement on his relations with 
Garsson munitions combine and also offered 
‘testify before the committee at his home in 
atucky. Mead rejected the statement as inade- 
» and also turned down the offer of a hearing 
ome town.—Capt. Arthur P. Cronin, 
the American Farmer, was salvaged 
ed it following a collision, 
‘inattention to duty’’ and her 
for three months at 
in New York City.—A_west- 
rliner from New York City 
The only survivor of 
rd was a two-year-old boy.— 
ork Stock Exchange made & 


at Stuttgart. 
‘overnment 
given the primary 


} n affairs.’”’ O 
aeolioy. ‘Byrnes proposed that the present 
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four occupation zones be unified to permit the 
establishment of a provisional central government. 
He opposed separation of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land from Germany, but favored cession of the 
Saar basin to France. He said that the present 
border between Germany and Poland at-the Oder * 
and Neisse Rivers was provisional. He made it 
plain that the United States would snare in the ~ 
eccupation as long as was necessary, but favored 
progressive reduction of the number of troops.— 
In Washingion it was said that Brynes made his 
speech with the full_ knowledge and approval of 
President Truman. The speeh was ‘“‘very warm- 
ly welcomed’ by the British Foreign Office, but 
some skepticism was expressed in Paris where it 
was said a central government might give Russia 
an opportunity to control all of Germany,—All 
shipping in the United States was at a complete 
standstill as the AFL merchant seamen’s strike 
entered its second day. Both American and 
foreigri ships were hit, and even Army transports 
and supply vessels were tied up. Shipping men . 
agreed it was one of the worst tieups in the: 
country’s history.—In New York City. the truck 
drivers’ strike continued without a break and 
Mayor _O’ Dwyer announced he was ready to use | 
his police force of 15,000 to move food and medi- 
cal supplies unless the operators and drivers 
worked out a voluntary emergency plan.  Miik 
deliveries were further reduced.—At the Paris 
Peace Conference, Britain announced she would 
support Italy’s claims to Trieste unless that city 
were made a free territory under the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations.—Yugoslav fighter planes ~ 
shot down a Greek Spitfire fighter when it ap- 
peared over Yugoslav territory. Athens said the « 


plane had iost its pearing and called the incident ~~ 


‘“‘unimportant.’’ Belgrade charged the Spitfire was 
armed and the violation of its territory was a 
*““provocation.’’—The Office of Price Administration 
in Washington authorized a general retail price 
increase of 334 cents a pound for all meats. — 
Sept. 7—The crews of 3,500 tugboats and other 
harbor craft in New -York City walked out in 
support of the nation-wide strike of AFL sea- 
men and 65,000 AFL longshoremen also remained 
idle. The only ships.sailing from New York har- - 
bor were three Scandinavian liners which moved — 
from their piers without tugs and an Army trans- 
port which. was assisted by Army tugs. An ar- 
riving French liner with 1,800 passengers on board 
was unable to reach her pier and dropped ancher 
in the Bay.—Mayor O’Dwyer deferred making use — 
of the police to move food and medical supplies 
in the truck drivers’ strike although severe short- 
ages made themselves felt. Many food stores re- 
ported depletion of their stocks and started laying 
off employees. Several daily newspapers, being 
unable to get fresh supplies of newsprint, cut down 
their size.—The appearance of an Army band at a 
reunion of Army Air Force veterans was can- 
celled at the request of Local 802, Musicians Fed- 
eration, whose members were on strike against 42 
leading New York City hotels.—The Securities and 
Exchange Commission began an investigation ini 
the break (Sept. 3) in the New York stock market 
to ascertain who was responsible for the “‘raid.”— 
In a report to the United Nations Security Council 
at Lake Suceess, N. Y., a group of scientific ad- 
visers to Bernard M. Baruch, U. S. representative’ 
on the Atomic Energy Commission, predicted that 
the use of atomic power plants to produce elec- 
tricity for industry was in sight and that their con- 
struction would cost only 26 per cent more than. 


similar plants using coal.—In Washington Presi- — 


dent Truman postponed indefinitely the third 
Bikini Atoll atom bomb test, which had been set 
for March J, 1947.—At the same time the Navy 
announced that the design of two capital warships 
under construction had been changed to meet - 
the needs of the atomic age. They will be equipped 
with guided-missile installations —At the Paris 
Peace Conference, the Brazilian delegation pro- 
posed that a final decision on the question of 
Trieste’s status be postponed for a year. The pro- 
posal was defeated, 18-1.—An agreement on the — 
South Tyrol problem was announced in Paris by 
Italian Prernier Alcide de Gasperi and Austrian 
Foreigu Minister Karl ,Gruber. Under the agree- 
ment, Italy would retain the territory, but its 
German-speaking inhabitants would he allowed 
to cross the border into Austria without red Katt 
or interference.—iIn Freeport, N. Y., Bertram M. 
Campbell, former sécurity salesman, who was 
falsely imprisoned for 40 months on a forgery 
charge 4nd to whom (June 17) was awarded $115,000 
damages by New York State, died of a stroke. 


Sept. §—Although their leaders urged them to 
accept the compromise proposal, striking truck 
Loca! #07, Teamsters Union, in New 


drivers of J 
York City rejected Mayor O’Dwyer's plan for an 


1814 cent an hour wage inerease and voted to hold 


‘out for their original demand of a 30 per cent © 


rease. The men also opposed supplying drivers 
iaceershe trucks to move food and medical sup- 
plies—The nation-wide strike of AFL seamen 
also remained unbroken. Conferences in San Fran’ 
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cisco between representatives of the owners and 
the union ended in an impasse. Union leaders said 
the walkout would continue until the Wage 
Stabilization Board reversed its decision nullify- 
ing wage incréases obtained by the’ men through 
collective bargaining negotiations with the owners. 
—At the Paris Peace Conference, the Soviet Union, 
France, Belgium and China agreed to ask Trygve 
Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, to 
postpone the meeting of the UN General As- 
sembly, scheduled for Sept. 23 in New York City, 
for a month so \that'it would not_interfere with 
the progress of the conference.—One of the re- 
percussions of Secretary of State Byrnes’ speech 
was a demonstration by 2,000. Communists and 
Left Wing Socialists before the residence of Arthur 
Bliss Lane, United States Ambassador to Poland, 
in Warsaw. They shouted “‘Down with interna- 
tional reaction!’’—American MPs and Allied police 
used firearms in breaking up an unaubhorized 
demonstration of 5,000 Yugoslavs in Trieste. Dur- 
ing the melee a hand grenade was hurled at an 
American jeep. /Six United States soldiers and an 
American news photographer were among the 21 
persons wounded in the fighting—In London, 
1,500 squatters, most of them former. servicemen 
and their families, took-over the luxurious Duchess 
of Bedford apartment house and neighboring build- 
ings after vainly seeking homes. They refused to 
obey police orders to evacuate the buildings.— 
A plebiscite in Bulgaria showed that the nation 
was Overwhelmingly for establishment of a re- 
public and against retention of the monarchy. The 
nominal rulers had been 9-year-old King Simeon II 


-and Queen Mother Giovanna. 


Sept. $—The continuing truck drivers’ strike in 
New York City forced the closing down of the 
city’s largest sugar refinery and other industrial 
plants, and also almost completely halted the 
movement of building materials. Advised that 
bands of strikers belonging to Local 807, Teamsters 
Union, were roaming the streets and warning 
drivers belonging to non-striking unions to keep 
out of sight, Mayor O’Dwyer announced he had 
issued orders putting 2,000 new patrolmen on the 
Bs to keep the roads open for trucks carrying 
Ood and other essential supplies. All of the city’s 
newspapers omitted advertising matter to con- 
serve their dwindling supplies of newsprint.— 
Navy craft and excursion boats were used in New 
York City to land 1,800 passengers marooned on 
the French liner Athos II by the AFL seamen’s 
strike. An Army transport from Germany was 
berthed by Army tugs. From Washington it was 
reported that President Truman planned no direct 
action to settle the dispute-——At the Paris Peace 
Conference, Yugoslavia adopted filibustering tac- 
ties to delay a final vote on the proposed Italo- 
Yugoslav frontier by offering a number of amend- 
ments. Britain announced she would not press 
her claim for $11,000,000,000 reparations from Italy 
and invited other Allied nations to drop theirs.— 
Six Yugoslav soldiers armed with hand grenades 
Were arrested by Allied police in Trieste after a 
house occupied by Italians had been bombed.— 
After previously having been canceled, an air 
show was staged over Athens by planes from the 
United States carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt as it 
ended a four-day visit to Greece.—Roving bands 
of Zionist terrorists, using land mines, attacked 
the Palestine railway system at numerous points, 
blowing up stations and bridges.—In the Maine 
election, Republicans captured all major offices for 
the sixth consecutive time.—Stocks broke again on 
the New York Stock Exchange as a result of a 
wave of heavy selling and prices dropped from one 
to_10 points. ~ 

Sept. 10—Mayor O’Dwyer accused “Communist 
elements in Local 807, Teamsters Union, of hav- 
ing blocked all efforts to bring about a settlement 
of the New York City truck drivers’ strike. At the 
same time he appealed to Daniel J. Tobin, the 
union’s international president, to take control 
of Local 807 and compel it to appoint a nego- 
tiating committee to deal with the employers. The 
Strike led to the laying off of thousands of workers 
in plants which were unable to get materials. 
Food shortages developed in several sections of 
the city, while many druggists reported they had 
exhausted their supplies of penicillin and other 
medicines.—In the AFL seamen’s strke, the unions 
agreed to permit tugboats and other New York 
harbor .craft to move coal and other supplies 
essential to the life of the city. At the same 
time Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, CIO, demanded that his men 
share in any benefits awarded the AFL seamen. 
The Wage Stabilization Board, whose refusal to 
watify wage increases obtained by the AFL unions 
through collective bargaining led to the strike, 
held a rehearing of the case in Washington.—At 
Lake Success, N. Y., Dmitri Manuilsky, Foreign 
Minister of the Ukranian Soviet Republic, warned 
the UN Security Council that ‘‘the shadows of 
‘Munich are rising again’’ as he demanded action 
against Greece as a ‘‘threat to the peace of 
Europe.’’—Because the debates on the Free Ter- 

N 


ritory of Trieste and the Yugoslay-Italian fron ti ' 
threatened to prolong the Paris Peace Conferen 


reestablished ceilings on meat sold at retail an 
their return was promptly followed by the r 
appearance of the black market. 
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Sept. 11—The National Wage Stabilization Boas 


in Washington refused by a vote of four to ty 
to reverse its order nullifying wage increases 06 
tained by two AFL seamen’s unions through ¢a 
lective bargaining. The board reaffirmed 
previous stand that the wage boosts were out. 
line with the stabilization policy. The jon 
strike committee of the Seafarers Internationg 
Union and the Sailors Union of the Pacific, AF} 


on learning of the decision, sent a telegram to 7 ; 


board denouncing the ruling as “‘criminal 


union-busting.’’ The unions went on strike (Sem 


5) in protest against the board’s order cancellnil 


the wage increases.—In the New York City true 
drivers’ strike, Daniel J. Tobin, internatione 
president of the Teamsters Union, ordered & 
drivers belonging to locals not involved in 
walkout to live up to their contracts and no 
let anyone stop them. As a result of the ord& 
building materials began to move and the flow | 
food was accelerated after having been impedd 
by roving bands of pickets belonging to Loci 
807. Tobin rejected Mayor O’Dwyer’s demand 
take over control of Local 807, declaring it w¥ 
up to the mayor to get the employers to acce® 
his compromise proposal of granting the men 4 
184 cent an hour wage increase——OPA agents” 
search of meat black marketers met with defiang 
in New York City where butchers _ ba: 


their way when they sought to go behind ti 


counters to check the ice-box contents.—The visi 
of the United States aircraft carrier Franklin 

Roosevelt and other naval units to Greece W 
called ‘‘an insult to the Greek people’’ by_Andr 
Y. Gromyko, Soviet delegate, at the UN Secufil 
Council meeting at Lake Success, N. Y. Fioreby 
H, LaGuardia, UNRRA Director General, los 
the Council it should ask every country in Ao 
world, ‘‘“How many refugees will you take?” 
At the Paris Peace Conference the United Stats 
delegation issued a statement waiving possit} 
American reparations claims of $20,000,000,08 
against Italy and also putting the cost to # 


United States of waging World War II at $3: = | 


000,000,000.—Recalled to the throne by a popullJ 
referendum, King George II of Greece pledge 
himself in London to work for national unity bt 
tween Communists and Rightists in his country. 
Precious metals and jewels valued at between $14 
000,000 and $15,000,000 were seized by Americ# 
and British authorities in their occupation z 1 
in Germany in a systematic search for valuab 
looted from conquered countries. 4 

Sept. 12—Secretary of Commerce Henry | 
Wallace in a speech in Madison Square Gard 
in New York City warned the country against) 
“get tough with Russia’ policy. He told an ant 
Dewey rally that ‘‘the tougher we get, the tough 
the Russians will get.’’ To prevent war and j 
sure the country’s survival, he said, it was essenti 
to look abroad through American eyes ‘‘and 
through the eyes of either the, British foreisl 
office or a pro-British or anti-Russian pressis 
Sen. Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.) told the meeti 
that if the Republicans should gain control. || 
the administration in the next three years ® i 
would involve the United States in a war 
Russia.—In Washington President Truman § 
at his press conference that he approved Wall: 
speech and. believed it was in line with 
retary of State Byrnes’ policies—In the AFL sé! 
men’s strike, Stabilization Director Steelman | 
Washington announced a formula permitting 
Maritime Commission to pay the wage scale gs 
by private operators. As many of the striki 
bound vessels were being operated by privet 
companies for the government, this opened fi 
way for settling the wage dispute despite — z 
approval by the WSB. Members of the Saildy 
Union of the Pacific, AFL, voted at once to @ 
the strike. The National Maritime Union, G 
warned it would call a strike unless its membe 
gained equal wage increases.—In the truck driv el 
strike, 10,000 Northern New Jersey union ew 20h 
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had walked out in sympathy with the New Yow 
drivers returned to their jobs. In the city, h 
ever, the strikers spurned a back-to-work pid 


although the principal union involved, Local 8t 


> 


wage scale committee fo City Hall to 
n with the operators—Two of the commis- 
the Paris Peace Conference dealing with 
eaty draits for the former enemy countries, 
ee eng ers and eed eer 
es~ nia an and, completed the’ 
sks, but the commission seeking a solution of the 
ieste and Italo-Yugoslav frontier questions was 
iking little headway.—At Lake Success, N. Y., 
cretary General Lie of the UN announced that 
majority of the member nations had approved 
¢ Paris Peace Conference’s request that the 
seting of the UN General Assembly in New York 
ty be postponed for a month.—The bodies of the 
e American airmen shot down by Yugoslav 
iter planes arrived in Washington by plane and 
re plaed in Arlington National Cemetery.— 
liam-L. Clayton, Acting Secretary of State, 
nounced that despite the Yugoslav incident, re- 
f shipments to that country would continue un- 
r the terms of the UNRRA agreement.—The 10- 
y walkout of 236 public school teachers in 
rwalk, Conn., ended with a compromise, under 
lich ‘the teachers accepted two-thirds of the 
— in wage increases which they had | 
Sept. 13—-Secretary of State Byrnes was reported 
mm Paris to have been greatly disturbed by 
eretary Wallace’s New York speech on foreign 
licies. While Byrnes himself remained silent, 
3 associates held the speech cut the ground from 
der his policy, particularly in view of Presi- | 
nt Truman’s statement that he approved the} 
pech.. A British Foreign Office spokesman ex- 
essed “‘pained surprise’? at Wallace’s views. In 
ashington it was said that the State Department 
warned the President in advance the speech 
id embarrass Byrnes.—Peace negotiations be- 
| operators and drivers in New York City's 
a strike reached an impasse and Mayor 


wyer appointed an advisory committee of six 
zens to help him settle the dispute. The sit- 
tion was further complicated by an illegal strike 

000 of the 1,700 drivers and helpers employed 
the United Parcel Service which makes deliver- 
for 375 large retail stores.. The sirikers de- 
nded pay.for time lost as a result of the general 
icking strike.—The Seafarers International 
ion, AFL, in New York City joined the Sailors 
on of the Pacific, AFL, in accepting the Mari- 
e Commission’s wage plan and voted to end 
eir strike, but three unions affiliated with the 
O’s Committee for Maritime Unity went on 
ike, demanding ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’ and 
e same wage scale as that granted to AFL sea- 
nm. The AFL seamen said they would respect CIO 
lines.—Northern and Southern soft coal 
rators disagreed in Washington concerning 
terms to be offered the United Mine Workers in 
tract under which the mines, seized by the 
pment (May 21) during a strike, were to be 
ed to the private owners. Negotiations 
e suspended at the request of John L. Lewis, 
¥ head.—The Slavic delegations and a British 
te to the Paris Peace Conference “took 
> after bitter exchanges with other delegates. 
Alexander, British Firsh Lord of the Ad- 


* 


‘the Soviet Union, 
sia, White Russia and Y 
a Bulgaria treaty commi 
of a heated discussion.—Four persons, in- 
ng three Arabs, were killed in a gun battle 
Jewish terrorists held up a bank in Jaffa. 
© other banks also were robbed, the bandits in 
e getting £5,000. Five terrorists?were seized 
of the loot, 


foreign policy of our 
no significant change 


,. e Secretary of State and Congressional 
1 eae Paris two American delegates to the 
Conference, United States Sens. Vanden- 
(R.-Mich.) andyConnally (D.-Tex.), pleaded 

t the American people give Secretary Byrnes 
united support. Connally said, ‘‘There must 
‘division behind the lines.’’—Spokesmen for 
807, ‘Teamsters Union, announced in New 
City they had received offers from two 
trucking companies to sign separate contracts 
the union to induce their striking employees 
urn to their jobs. The union officials said 
‘would recommend acceptance of these offers to 
ership. The three principal employer asu- 
however, refused to raise their wage offer 
‘Yen. The two-week strike forced the closing 
feway grocery chains and 


P and Sa: 1ains i 
Peony for lack of supplies. Many industrial | 
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plants also were compelled to suspend operations.— 
The strike of National Maritime Union, CIO, sea- 
men was extended to foreign flag companies 
such as the United and Standard Fruit Lines, and 
to 80 colliers-—While in New York City the musi- 
cians’ strike against 42 leading hotels continued, 
the threat of a similar strike against 41 night 
clubs was eliminated through the granting of a 
20 percent wage increase to members of bands em- 
ployed there-——At the Paris Peace Conference, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov warned against 
attempts to form blocs without including Russia or 
aimed against Russia. The attempts to renounce 
the right of veto, he said, indicated a plan to 
form an‘ Anglo-American bloc ‘“‘to favor selfish 
interests and ignore the interests of other peace- 
loving nations.’’—Five prominent British Com- 
munists were arrested on charges ‘of trespass as 
organizers of the large-scale squatter operations 
in London.—Haganah, principal Jewish resistance 
group, broadcast in Jerusalem a strong denun- 
ciation of the bank robberies and other acts of 
violence committed by extremist organizations.— 
Machinegun fire from a speeding taxi into a Hindu 
crowd in Bombay killed five persons and wounded 
25 others.—The Japanese Congress of Industrial 
Organizations called a strike of all its affiliates in 
protest against “‘the reactionary government of 
Premier Yoshida.’’ Seamen, miners and oth 
workers obeyed the order, but 600,000 railway 3 
ployees remained on their jobs. 


Sept. 15—Peace negotiations between striking CIO 


seamen and ship operators both in New York Civ 
and San Francisco broke down. In New Yor 
City the operators protested against the with- 


drawal by the strikers of security watches on 
board the ships and said they would refuse to ~ 


hear the unions’ proposals until the watches were ~ 
restored. On the Pacific Coast the owners de= 
manded that the striking cooks, stewards, oilers 
and firemen, who, they contended, walked out in 
violation of contracts, return to their jobs be- — 
fore discussions were resumed.—In the New York — 
City truck drivers’ strike, union officials announced: 
that the basis for a settlement were a 40 hour week 
instead of the previous 44-hour week and a $7.40 
a week wage boost. Spokesmen for the three 
principal truck operators’ associations said th 
terms were unacceptable.—Ii was announced in 
Belgrade that Yugoslavia had sent a note to the 
United States protesting against the ‘‘harsh and — 
irresponsible behavior’? of American occupation 
troops in Trieste toward six Yugoslav soldiers who 
were arrested after an explosion Sept. 9. Although 
as UNRRA guards they were supposed to have 
been unarmed, the Yugoslav soldiers had carried 
hand grenades. They were released and expelled 
from the United States zone-—Communal elections 
were held in three occupation zones in Germany. 
The Christian Democrats led in both the British 
and French zones, while the leftist Socialist Unity 
party won in the Russian zone.—The Very Rev. 
John Baptist Janssens, Jesuit Provincial for 
Northern Belgium, was elected general of the ~ 
Society of Jesus in Rome.—Twenty-one Canadian 
Royal Air Force pilots were killed in the crash ~ 
of a transport plane at Estevan, Saskatchewan,— ~ 
Maj. Gen. Paul B. Wurtsmith, temporary com- _ 
mander of the Eighth Air Force, two other officers” 


and two sergeants were killed when their bomber 


hit Cold Mountain in North Carolina. 

Sept. 16—Secretary of Commerce Wallace re- 
turned to Washington and declared that he stood — 
upon his New York statement. He said, ‘‘I intend 
to continue my efiorts for a just and lasting peace 
and I shall, within the near future, speak on this 
subject again.’’ He let it be known that he had 
no intention’ of resigning his Cabinet post, but 
that if he were forced to quit he would continue, 
as a private citizen, to campaign for his views 
on America’s foreign policy.—-The Russian Com- 
munist party organ, Pravda, praised Wallace’s 
speech and said it was “‘undeniable’’ that Ameri-— 
can foreign policy was leading to war.—AFL 
longshoremen under the personal leadership of 
Joseph P. Ryan, their president, passed through _ 
picket lines established by striking CIO seamen ~ 
at New York City piers to unload a French liner. 
There were several clashes between AFL and CIO 
men. No progress was reported in peace ne-_ 
gotiations on either coast.—While numerous in- 
dividual employers informed Local 807, Teamsters 
Union, of their willingness to sign separate con- 
tracts granting a wage increase and shorter work 
hours to settle the truck drivers strike, the two 
largest operators’ associations remained ada- 
mant in their refusal te accept the terms.—At the 
Paris Peace Conference, Soviet Foreign Minister - 
Molotey challenged Seeretary of State Byrnes’ con- 
tention that the German-Poiish border still had to 
be fixed. Motetoy said that the western boundary 
sf Poland as following the Oder and Neusse 
Rivers had been agreed upon by the Big Three, 
first at the Crimea Conference and then in Pots~- 
dam.—Before the Italian political and territorial 
commission of the conference, Sen. Tom Con- 
nally, one of Secretary Byrnes’ advisers, insisted” 
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that the proposed free territory of Trieste must 
be free equally-of Italian or Yugoslav influence 
as otherwise it would become a ‘‘danger spot’ to 
peace.—In Jerusalem the Arab party informed the 
Palestine. government it was forming its Qwn 
army to defend Arabs against Jewish terrorism be- 
cause “‘government defenses are insufficient.”’-— 
Another dispute developed at the UN_ Security 
Council. meeting at Lake Success, N. Y., when 
Soviet Delegate Gromyko accused ‘“‘aggressive 
Greek monarchists’’ of provoking incidents along 


the Albanian border and oppressing minorities. 


He also demanded the British withdraw their 
troops from Greece. Dr. Van Kleffens, the Nether- 
lands delegate, questioned the charges and asked 
that they be investigated by a committee before 
any action were taken——The OPA ordered res- 
taurant to roll back prices for meat dishes or meals 
having meat as their principal item to June 30, 
1946, levels——The OPA granted an average six 
per cent increase in retail prices for Ford 
automobiles, including Lincolns and Mercuries.— 
Schools in Norwalk, Conn., were reopened follow- 
ing settlement of the teachers’ strike, and 6,200 
children returned to their classes. z 4 

Sept. 17—The New York City truck drivers 
strike was broken when members of Local 807, 
Teamsters Union, voted to return to their jobs 
in cases where employers individually accepted the 
union’s terms of a shorter work week and higher 
wages. Within a few hours, 456 employers had 
signed separate agreements and 3,000 of the 15,000 
Strikers returned to their trucks to start moving 
much needed supplies of food, newsprint and 
other goods. The two leading employer groups, 
however, continued to reject the union’s terms.— 
Tension in the maritime strike was eased when 
members of unions affiliated with the CIO with- 
drew pickets on the East Coast and Gulf from 
Ships under contract with AFL unions.—The 
strike of musicians against 42 leading New York 
hotels was ended when the managements agreed 
to grant the 20 per cent wage increase which 
previously had been granted to night club per- 
formers.—Secretary of Commerce Wallace made 
public the text of a letter he had written Presi- 
dent Truman July 23, in which he had urged him 
to negotiate with Soviet Russia for the conclusion 
of an international treaty for control and de- 
velopment of atomic energy. Wallace also asked 
that the U.S.S.R. receive reasonable guarantees 
of security ‘‘even at the expense of risking epithets 
of appeasement’’ and that Bernard M. Baruch’s 
formula for control of atomic energy by the United 
Nations but without the veto, which had been op- 
posed by Russia, be scrapped.—At_ the UN Security 
Council meeting at Lake Success, N. Y., the Polish 
delegate denounced the suggestion made by Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes in his Stuttgart speech 


(Sept. 6) that Poland’s western boundaries still 


remain to be settled. If Poland were compelled 
to cede part of Silesia, said Dr. Oscar Lange, it 
would provide a reactionary Germany with an 
arsenal in which to prepare a new war.—The OPA’s 
order rolling back restaurant meat prices to June 
30;levels brought protests from all parts of the 
country. Some restaurant men’s associations 
challenged the order as illegal, while others an- 
nounced they would disregard it or, if it were en- 
forced, close their eating places——The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suspended all meat exports, 
including those for UNRRA, to conserve supplies 
for domestic consumption.—Chester Bowles, former 
OPA Administrator, lost his bid for the Demo- 
eratic nomination for United States Senator from 
Connecticut, the state convention nominating Lt. 
Gov. Wilbert Snow.—At the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, a Yugoslay spokesman charged that the 
Western powers were plotting to use the pro- 
posed free territory of Trieste for an attack against 
his country.—Under an agreement signed between 
Britain and France, the French will have until 
1961 to repay £110,000,000 which they had bor- 
rowed since the middle of 1945.—The Central 
News Agency in Nanking announced that gov- 
ernment troops had captured Huayin, main oper- 
ational base of the Chinese Communists in 
Northern Kiangsu.—In Buenos Aires President 
Peron promised that before the end of his six- 
year term ‘not an inch of soil nor a breath of 
alr’’ in Argentina would belong to foreign interests. 

Sept. 18—After a long interview with President 
Truman, Secretary of Commerce Wallace emerged 
delegate denounced the suggestion, made by Sec- 
from the White House with the announcement he 
had pledged himself to make no more public 
speeches or statements until after the adjournment 
of the Paris Peace Conference, but that he would 
not resign from the Cabinet. Wallace, who had been 
summoned by the President as an aftermath of 
his Madison Square Garden foreign policy speech, 
said he and Truman had ‘‘a most detailed and 
friendly discussion.’’—The White House released a 
joint letter by Secretary of War Patterson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal to President Truman, 
in which they denied a statement by Secretary Wal- 
lace that ‘‘a school of thinking’’ was advocating 
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‘qa preventive war’’ against. Russia before 
country obtained the secret of, the atom 
They said there was no such military thinki 
the two‘ departments and they knew of no- 
sponsible officer in the Army or Navy who i 
ever suggested or advocated an attack on Ru 
Negotiations between ship operators and stu 
ing CIO seamen were held up by a deadlock 
tween the two sides on the West Coast.—In. 
York City 41 per cent of the’ 15,000 membersis 
Local 807, Teamsters Union, who had been - 
strike, were back on their jobs as more in 
vidual employers signed contracts accepting 
demands for higher pay and shorter hours.—Daui 
J. Tobin, international president of the Teamsts 
Union, ordered 2,000 members of Local 804 . 
gaged in an outlaw strike against the United Pam 
Service to return to their jobs. The United Par 
Service makes deliveries for 375 New York © 
retail stores.—The United States informed the 
ternational Monetary Fund that the par value: 


the U. S. dollar would remain based on gold 


the rate of $35 per ounce. Previously Britain 
announced that the pound would remain peg 
at $4.035—The United States proposed at 
United Nations Security Council meeting at Li 
Success, N. Y., that a subcommittee be appointee 
inquire into incidents along Greece’s nor 
frontier, including the boundaries with Albatt 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.—Archbishop Aloys 
Stepinatz, Roman Catholic Primate of Yugoslw 
was arrested in Zagreb on charges of having a 
laborated actively with the_Ustashi, Croat ti 
rorists, during the war.—A Douglas DC-4/airliff 
operated by Sabena, Belgian national airline, ~ 


missing over Newfoundland while en route fiji 
Brussels to New York with 37 passengers ano 


crew of seven.—In Schenectady it was announ® 
that the United States Chemical Warfare Serv 
had invented a new poison which was so power 
that a single ounce could kill every inhabiti 
of the United States and Canada. 

Sept. 19—Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s_ 
York speech continued to have repercuss 


C 
Using the teletype as a means of communicath™ 


because bad weather over the Atlantic had a 
rupted telephone service, Presideht Trun 
‘‘talked’’ with Secretary of State Byrnes for 

first time since Wallace’s criticisms of Ameri 
foreign policy. The President reassured Byra 
that there had been no change in the adminis 
tion's foreign policy and that he should con 
to follow the same line at the Peace Confe! 
as before. — 
far as public comment was concerned, but ity 
reported he took the position he could not | 
main in the Cabinet if Wallace stayed. At Ld 
Success, N. Y., Bernard M. Baruch replied to W 
lace’s criticism of American proposals for con 
of atomic energy. In a brief statement i 

“‘with the authorization of the President and 

State Department,’’ Baruch said ‘“‘there has b 
no change whatsoever in the attitude of # 
country with respect to our proposal for the) 
ternation control of atomic energy.’-—An 4@ 

tration award by James L. Fly, former head! 
the Federal Communications: Commission, gre 
ing $5 to $10 a month increases and equaliz 


Byrnes continued to remain silent 


their pay with that of AFL seamen was accep 


by striking East Coast and Gulf seamen belongs 
to CIO unions, but the men took the_positi} 
they could not return to their jobs until sims 
increases were granted to CIO seamen on the ¥ 

Coast where the owners refused to negotiate ung 
the men first returned to their ships.—In New Y¥ 
City, 55 trucking operators started suit in Fed 

Court for 
Teamsters 


jobs under separate contracts with operator 


The wreckage of the missing Belgian transatlan! 


and several survivors were seen near it. Res# 
parties were sent to the scene.—Chairman Dould 

-) of the House Ways and Mel 
oie eae predicted that Congress would e 
reduc 


td 
4 
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caused during the war, but would be satis: 
have the various economic commissions fix 
amounts.—The Greek government reported th: 
armed forces, including planes, were moppin 


ee ae 


the Yugoslav border where “Leftist rebel 
ands’’ had seized several villages.—In Paris 
rmer President de Gaulle announced his oppo- 
tion to the new French constitution, which, he 
a. would lead either to a dictatorship or 


‘Sept. 20—President Truman, in a surprise taove, 
nnounced at a White House press conference that 
e had asked Secretary of Commerce Wallace to 
ause ‘‘between his views on foreign 

olicy and those of the administration there was a 
indamental confiict.’” The President then added, 
We could not permit this conflict to jeopardize 
ur position in relation to other countries.’’ Wal- 
e promptly sent in his resignation, at the same 
ime informing the President he would “‘continue 
Db fight for peace.’’ Later, in a_ nation-wide 
roadcast, Wallace said that the President, in 
me nt him, had released him from his promise 
ot to talk on foreign affairs until after the ad- 
oUrMment of the Paris Peace Conference. But 
@ added, he would not abuse this freedom by 
paying anything which might interfere with the 
uccess of the conference.—Wallace’s dismissal 
aused relief among. members of the American 
> Sebati to the peace conference in Paris and was 
jtate Byrnes’ position. There was relief also in 
iritish government circles in London where re- 
entment had been felt over Wallace’s charge that 
Inited States foreign policy followed Britain’s 
2ad.—News of Wallace’s resignation was quickly 
efiected in the New York stock market where 
Tices jumped from one to six points.—The State 
Yepartment announced it had sent a note to Bel- 
ade rejecting as ‘‘false and exaggerated’’ Yugo- 
charges that American occupation troops in 
te had maltreated Yugoslav officers and men 
thom they took into custody following outbreaks 
f violence.—In a note to Iceland, the State De- 
ent announced that American Army and 
avy personnel would be withdrawn *from the 
ern island within 180 days, but proposed that 
of the American-built airports be operated 
- civilian personnel to maintain communication 
the northern air route with U.S. occupation 
rees in Germany.—A meeting of CIO seamen in 
ew York City ratified the terms of the arbitration 
ward made by James L. Fly and the men voted to 
to their ships. But the strike on the West 
st remained unbroken as owners persisted_in 
ir refusal to negotiate with the men.—The 
| Security Council at Lake Success, N. ¥., 
ped charges made by the Ukraine that Greece’s 
slicy in the Balkans threatened Europe’s peace. 
ndrei A. Gromyko, Soviet delegate, vetoed an 
nerican resolution for an investigation of inci- 


nds 


y any decisions ma 
nouncement was ma 
mts concerning the propose 2 
este were rejected, leaving its status as origin- 
y drafted by the Big Four Foreign Ministers. — 
conference in London attended by the British 
{ Arabs. but boycotted by the Jews, the Arabs 
sposed that the Jews be granted minority status 
Palestine, with their political and cultural 
hts guaranteed, but without the right to estab- 
Hh a separate Zonist state——The French Assem- 
supported, 537 to 12, Premier-President Bi- 
ault’s refusal to grant w 
s of striking governmen 
ssimo Stalin ordered 


ith British Foreign 

ding up the Paris Peace Conference. 
: States Cabinet crisis considered closed 
‘a result of the dismissal of Henry A. Wallace 
retary of Commerce, Byrnes and the Amer- 
delegation planned to take the initiative at 
: conference to /show that, despite Wallace’s 
adison Square Garden speech, the United States 
taking an active part in’ eeking a pun peace in 
e.—In Washington Wallace’s riends said 
ormer Secretary of Commerce would continue 
criticisms of the administration’s foreign 
Striking CIO seamen on the West Coast 
overwhelmingly to return to their jobs, thus 
day nation-wide maritime strike.— 
ed a statement that, despite 
dvisory board to study the 
stabilization program, the National Wage 
fization Board would continue to administer 
rogram. The rd was overridden in the 
’s strike after it had refused to allow wage 
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to have greatly strengthened Secretary of | 
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increases won by the men through (collective bar- 
gaining with ship owners.—A report by the Sen- 
ate surplus property subcommittee said that a 
surplus property disposal agent had_ received 
$40,700 from the government for expenses for 
Selling only $431 in_surplus goods.—The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of New York was 
convicted in Federal Court in Danville, 
conspiracy to restrain trade in food products and 
to monopolize these products in interstate com- 
merce. Twelve subsidiaries and 16 individuals 
also were convicted. The defendants filed notice 
of appeal.-Unless the 800,000 refugees and dis- 


placed persons in Europe were provided for, a ~ 


dangerous situation that could lead to a rebirth of 
Nazism would develop, Director General LaGuardia 
of UNRRA warned members of the UN Security 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y.—Despite opposition — 
by Soviet and Yugoslav delegates, an, American 
proposal ‘guaranteeing human rights and freedoms 
to minorities in territories ceded by Italy was 
approved 14 to six by the Italian commission of. 
the Paris Peace Conference for insertion in the 
proposed Italian peace treaty.—Bishop Antonio 
Santin of Trieste accused the Yugoslav occupa- 
tion authorities in Venezia Giulia province of 
persecuting Roman Catholic priests and driving 
them from the Yugoslav zone.—A United States 
Coast Guard holicopter rescued eight of the 18 
survivors of the Belgian airliner which crashea 
in the wilds of Newfoundland while flying trom 
Brussels to New York. 

Sept. 22—President Truman appointed W. Avstr- 
ell Harriman, United States Ambassador to Great | 
Britain and former Ambassador to Soviet Russia, 
$e cot of Commerce to succeed Henry A. 

allace. 


Dik, obs 


He was a close adviser to the late © 


President Roosevelt at the Casablanca, Yalta and ~ 


other conferences.—Rep. Sparkman of Alabama, 
head of the Democratic speakers’ bureau, denied 
reports that Wallace and also Sen. Claude Pepper 
of Florida had been stricken from the list of 
speakers in the fall election campaign.—Wallace 
was cheered by delegates attending the Third’ 
American Slav Congress in New York City, A 
message from Generalissimo Stalin was read, in 
which he declared the Slavic peoples would play 


an important part in the ‘‘establishment of lasting ~ 


peace in all the world.’-—in Moscow, the Com- 


munist party organ, Pravda, said the dismissal of — 


Wallace was a triumph for the right and reaction- 
ary wing of the Democratic party.—A Division of 
Labor Relations to intervene in labor disputes and 
seek to avert strikes was set up in New York 
City by Mayor O’Dwyer.—The Rumanian delega- 
tion to the Paris Peace Conference reported main- 
tenance of Soviet Union troops in their country 
between the signing of the armistice and the end © 
of the war had cost $300,000,000.—Bishop Joseph 


Patrick Hurley of St. Augustine, Fla., arrived in ~~ 


Zagreb, Croatia, on a mission from Pope Pius XIi 
to investigate the arrest by Yugoslav authorities 
of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Yugoslavia, as a “war 
criminal,’’—British sailors boarding a small ship 
trying to smuggle Jewish illegal immigrants into’ 
Palestine were attacked by the refugees. In the 
ensuing fight one Jew was killed and many others 
were wounded.—Rebellious tribesmem in Iran seized 
the Persian Gulf port of Ganaveh and also in- 
yaded Bushire, one of the largest ports on the 
gulf. The Tehran government dispatehed a 
division of troops to the scene.—The United States 
Embassy in Nanking reported it had received Te- 
liable information that some American airmen who 
had been forced down in 1944 were being held 
as slaves by aboriginal Lolo tribesmen in Western 
China.—The last 10 of the 18 survivors of thi 
Belgian transatlantic airliner which crashed nea’ 
Gander, Newfoundland, were evacuated by United 
States Coast Guard_helicopters. 

Sept. 23—Soviet Delegate Grozyko charged at 
the UN Security Council meeting at Lake Success, 
N. Y., that the continued presence of United States 
troops in China, Brazil, Panama and Iceland, and 
of British troops in Greece, Egypt and ‘Indonesia 
created a situation that. might lead to “serious 
international friction.” He asked that the Coun- 
cil request its members to report the number and - 
location of their troops in all but former enemy 
countries. Sir Alexander Cadogan, the British 
delegate, assailed the Soviet resolution as “‘pure 
propaganda” and ‘‘a transparent political man- 
euver,” while Herschel V. 
States representative. announced he would vote 
against placing it on the Council’s agenda.—At 
the Paris Peace Conference, the United States re- 
nounced its claim for full compensation by Ru- 
mania for war damage to property owned by 
American concerns and_ individuals. Under a 
formula proposed by Soviet Russis, compensation 
would be limited to one-third of the value of the 
property. Willard L. Thorp, United States dele- 
gate, said most of the $2,000,000,000 in reparations _ 
which Rumania would have to pay would go to 
the USSR.—Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, ap- 
pointed by President Truman to succeed Henry 


Johnson, acting United ~ 
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A. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, said in 
London, “I fully- support the foreign policy of 
Truman and (Secretary of State) Byrnes who are 
carrying on the high principles and objectives laid 
down by Roosevelt. There lies the road to peace. 
He added that the Commerce Department should 
stay out of foreign politics except where interna- 
tional trade was concerned and then it should work 
in close-collaboration with the State Department. 
The Maritime Commission reported to the House 
Merchant Marine Committee that 19 corporations 
operating government-built shipyards during the 
war had made estimated profits of $356,006,612 on 
a total capital investment of $22,979,275. Of these 
totals, companies owned or controlled by Henry J. 
Kaiser made profits estimated at $192,327,284 on 
a total investment of $2,510,000. Kaiser told the 
committee the figures were “‘completely_mislead- 
ing-’—The Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing- 
ton issued orders requiring that all passenger 
planes equipped with one or more engines of 600 
horsepower or more must have fire-proofed pass- 
enger, crew, cargo and baggage compartments.— 
The meat shortage became acute throughout the 
country, with many cities being reduced to a diet 
of fish and fowl. In Boston, one ‘hospital ‘began 
Serving, horsemeat to its employees. Even Chicago, 
center of the meat industry, was almost meatless as 
livestock raisers withheld their cattle, hogs and 
lamb.—When 600 Jewish illegal immigrants were 
transferred from the schooner that brought them 
to Palestine to a British army transport for de- 
portation to Cyprus, nearly 100 of them leaped 
overboard in attempt to reach land. All of 
them were rounded up and placed aboard the 
transport.—Striking government employees in 
France voted to return to their jobs after Finance 
Minister Maurice Schuman promised their wage 
demands would be met in 1947. _ 4 ¥ 
Sept. 24—Generalssimo Stalin, in an interview 
with a correspondent for The London Sunday 
Times, declared he did not believe there was any 
danger of a new war or that the United States and 
Britain could create a ‘“‘capitalistic encirclement’”’ 
of the Soviet Union even if they wanted to. He said 
he believed there could be friendly and lasting 
cooperation between Russia and the Western dem- 
ocracies, as former Secretary of Commerce Wallace 
had said in his New York speech, despite ideo- 
logical differences. He also explained he did not 
regard the atomic bomb to be as serious a force as 
some politicians asserted it was or that it could 
decide the outcome of war. He added that 
monopolistic possession of the atom bomb secret 
“does create a threat,’’ but there were two reme- 
dies against it—the discovery of the secret by 
other nations and the outlawing of the atom bomb. 
—Stalin’s statement was praised in Washington 
by former Secretary Wallace and Sen. Pepper (D.- 
Fla.) and some relief was expressed in administra- 
tion circles—In London the predominant reaction 
to the Stalin interview was one of skepticism.— 
The State Department announced it had sent a 
note to Moscow protesting against the continued 
removal from Hungary by Soviet occupation au- 
thorities of essential supplies and materials and 
also against Russia’s failure to live up to the 
terms of the Yalta agreement, under which Russia, 
the United States and Britain were to have under- 
teken jointly the economic rehabilitation of the 
former Axis satellite—The Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris set Oct. 15 as the adjournment date 
of the Paris Peace Conference to give delegates 
time to reach New York City for the opening of 
the UN_General Assembly Oct. 23. Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin of Britain proposed that the Big 
Four continue their discussions, including prelim- 
jnary talks on the German peace treaty, at the 
General Assembly meeting.—The peace confer- 
€nce’s military commission approved, 11 to seven, 


. & proposal to prohibit the construction by Bulgaria 


of major fortifications along her border with 
Greece. Russia challenged the vote, contending 
a two-thirds majority was required—At the UN 
Security Council meeting at Lake Success, N. Y., a 
Russian resolution which would have required 


_ the United States and Britain to report their troops 


and military bases in China, Greece and other non- 
enemy countries was defeated, seven to two.—A 
Communist-led crowd in Reykjavik, Iceland, at- 
tacked Prime Minister Thors and Mayor Benedik- 
tsson after they had spoken in support of United 
States proposals for retention of ‘air bases after 
the evacuation of American troops and sailors.— 
The Yugoslav government accused the United 
States Information Service, operated by the State 
Department, of carrying on ‘‘anti-regime propa- 
anda’’ and asked that it be closed down.—The 
Greek government announced its troops had recap- 
tured from Leftist bands a village in Thessaly 
which the raiders had previously taken and that 
among the prisoners rounded up were some Al- 
banians.—The Zionist Inner Council in Jerusalem 
voted 16 to six against participation in the London 
conference on Palestine while the British authori- 
ties continued to hold prominent Jewish leaders 
in detention camps,—Rebellious tribesmen in 


Central America, 
general strike, aimed at forci 


times the capital } 
State Department consultants urged in a repo 
to the Naional Commission on Educational, Scier) 
tific and Cultural Cooperation that wider use | 
made of newspapers, the radio and motion piv 
tures to spread the idea of world peace.—Secr@ 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, in a nation-wid 
broadcast, warned farmers that the latest OP 
prices would stand and they would gain nothin 
by holding back their livestock. In New Yow 
City a scteady rise in the consumption of hor# 


meat was reported as a result of the meat shortage 


—The master of the French liner Athos II, Cap 
Louis Verlaque, was arrested in New York City t 
United States authorities on charges of overcrowe 
ing his vessel on a trip from Le Havre. He had ~ 
post $20,000 bail before he was allowed to take hf 
ship out on the return voyage. French diplomat 
agencies protested against the action as a violatiai 
of France’s sovereignty.—The death toll in ti 
crash of a Belgian transatlantic airliner on New 
foundland rose to 27 when one survivor rescual 
by heliocopter died in a hospital at Gander, Nil 
Sept. 25—The Soviet Union rejected at the UU 
Security Council meeting at Lake Success, N. ¥ 
a report by a committee of UN economists outlini 
a plan for immediate rebuilding of Europe’s econ 
omy on a continent-wide basis. Soviet Delega 
Nikolai I. Feonov called the plan both prematu 
and impractical, declaring the most urgent nee 
was the rebuilding of the devastated areas. Fi 
also challenged the right of the United States 
sit on a European economic commission. Jol 
G. Winant, United States delegate, replied that. 
Americans shared in the Allied Control Commissial 
the United States was deeply concerned wit 
Europe’s ecenomic ills. Philip J. Noel-Bakes 
British delegate, criticized the Soviet attitude : 
suggesting ‘‘economic nationalism.’’—At. the Pan 
Peace Conference, the Italian Economic Commi. 
sion rejected the principle of demartding full con 
pensation for owners whose_ property we 
destroyed or damaged in the war. It voted 13 ton 
to cut Italy’s liability in such cases to 75 per cer 
The United States announced it favored 25 p» 
cent compensation.—Hector McNeil, British Parlixi 
mentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs,. ¢ 
a mission to Washington, called on Genetalissin 
Stalin to implement his peace talk by acceptitil 
Britain's offer to sign a 50-year mutual assistane 
treaty with Russia.—In New York City, 
Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.), chairman of 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energ} 
challenged Stalin’s view minimizing the effectiv 
ness of the atom bomb and appealed to him | 
cooperate in the speedy internationalization — 
atomic energy, ‘‘including an effective system — 
inspection.’’—Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, pr 
mate of the Roman Catholic Church in Yugoslav: i 
was indicted in Zagreb on charges of active co 
laboration with the Ustashi, Croat terrorists, duu 
ing the war.—A five-man peace mission was sex 
by Premier Ahmad Ghavam of Iran to the Sout 
to seek a truce with two rebellious tribes wit) 
had seized two ports and were attacking Shirai 
capital of Fars Province.—Following British pré 
tests, the Czechoslovak government closed i 
northern frontier to homeless Jewish refugees fro 
Poland. Britain contended most of these refuge 
would seek illegal entry into Palestine.—The 
famine in the United States hit the Army and ¢ 
War Department notified the meat industry || 
would require 15,000,000 pounds a week, or on 
fourth of available supplies, for the armed forces 
If necessary, the department warned, it woull 
requisition the necessary meat.—In Boston, Ret 
McCormack, majority leader of wae ‘House, df 
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at and oth 
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: tions still refused to grant wage increases 
he strikers similar to those granted by other 


kout (Sept. 


, in testimony before the 
use Merchant Marine Subcommittee of ‘‘de- 
ey misleading’’ the public in its estimates of 
fits made by him and other shipbuilders. He 
i that his own company had made net profits of 
182,000 on a total working capital of $7,300,000, 
| not $44,000,000 profits on an original capital 
€stment of $600,000, as reported by the com- 
sion.—President Truman reported that the 
ited States had provided 71 per cent of the sup- 
S distributed by UNRRA among war-shattered 
ions.—The five American fliers shot down by 
zoslay fighter planes (Aug. 19) were buried 
h full military honors in Arlington National 
netery.—Royal Arch Gunnison, veteran Amer- 
on foreign correspondent, was among 19 persons 
ed when a RAF transport crashed into 4a 
side near Hong Kong. 
ept. 26—President Truman announced at a 
ite House conference that he would not ask 
decontrol of meat prices or a temporary 
ratorium on prices to end the nation-wide meat 
riage. He said that ‘‘the dire predictions of 
neat faminine are without basis.’’ He blamed 
xisting shortage on the premature sale of 
k in July and August during the suspension 
[he OPA and also on the failure of Congress to 
ct price legislation in the Spring, as he had 
ed. In decling to intervene in the meat situa- 
4, the Presdent ignored a resoluton by the 
nocratic National Committee calling on its 
irman, Postmaster General Hannegan, to dis- 
s immediately ‘‘with the Decontrol Board and 
other proper authorities ways and ‘means, of 
‘easing the meat supply available to the Amer- 
people.’’ Hannegan announced he would con- 
ae delay with members of the Decontrol 
rd which tas authority to lift price ceilings. 
of the Democratic leaders said their party 
lose votes unless some relief were provided 
‘as the 60-day moratorium on meat ceilings 
josed by House Majority Leader McCormack.— 
(New York, City poultry receipts for the first 
e exceeded those of meats during the third 
of September. Meat receipts were 7,500,000 
s and poultry receipts 17,500,000 pounds.— 
@ motion by the city, the Common Pleas Court 
ttsburgh dissolved an injunction which it 
‘issued (Sept. 9) restraning an independent 
on of Duquesne Light Co. employees from strik- 
The court also remitted the one-year prison 
nce imposed on George L. Mueller, the 


3.000 street car and bus employees, which par- 
ad the city’s transportation system.—In Holly- 
d, several thousand AFL technical employees 
against seven major studios in a feud with 
Minor disorders occurred 


Union joined with other nations in 


umanian reparations, 
{ flowed you were making profits’ and who 
charged American planes bombed the Ploesti 
elds in Rumania far beyond military needs.— 
y of State Byrnes told correspondents he 
artened by President Truman’s statement 
ting the policy he was pursuing at the con- 
e and predicted United States foreign policy 
r yemain unchanged “regardless of which 
in power.’’—Greece’s Communists an~ 
ed they would participate in a coalition 
mment under the returning King if an am- 
were granted all political prisoners and the 
ament insisted on the withdrawal of British 
he United States Embassy in Belgrade 
ced it had closed its information service 


4 


after the Yugoslav government had renewed its 
charges the agency was engaged in “‘anti-regime’’ 
propaganda.—A 48-hour ultimatum was sent by re- 
bellious tribesmen in Southern Iran to the gov- 
ernment in Tehran demanding the same semi- 
autonomous status granted Azerbaijan Province in’ 
the north.—Six persons were killed and 30 in- 
jured in a wreck of the Union Pacific’s crack 
Transcon passenger train near Victorville, Calif. 
Sept. 27—For the second time in his 24-year 
career as a monarch, German-born King George 
II of Greece returned from exile in Britain to 
resume the Hellenic throne. He was recalled as 


@ result of a plebiscite (Sept. 1) in which more + 


than 70 per cent of the Greek voters favored their 

Tuler’s return. He arrived on Greek soil on a 

British plane from London and spent the night on 

board a destroyer before making his formal entry’! 
into Athens.—At the Paris Peace Conference, the 

Italian Political and Territorial Commission \ac- ~ 
cepted a proposal sponsored by the United States, 

Britain and Russia to make the International 

Court of Justice final arbiter in disputes growing | 
out of the peace treaty with Italy —British Foreign 

Secretary Bevin said in London he agreed with 

Generalissimo Stalin’s view that there was no 

likelihood of a third World War in the early future, 

but he pleaded for the cessation of the war of- 
nerves that was going on.—A charge that the: 
United States, by refusing to return seized Danube 

River craft to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, had 

presented an ultimatum to those countries witn 

‘“‘a revolver at the head’’ was made before the 

UN Economic and Social Council at Lake Success, 

N. Y., by Soviet Delegate Feonov. United States 

delegate Winant replied that restitution was being 

withheld until the two countries made some ar- 
rangement for compensation for American property 

they had seized or nationalized.—The State De- 

partment in Washington announced it would ask 

the Yugoslav government to remove its ban on 

the United States Information Service in Bel- 

grade.—The Governors of the International Bank 

and Fund met in Washington for their first 

business meeting and were welcomed in a message 

from President Truman and by Acting Secretary 

of State Clayton.—The Office of Price Administra~- 

tion rescinded an order rolling back prices for meat 

dishes in restaurants to June 30, 1946, levels and, 

instead, authorized price increases.—Postmaster 

General Hannegan, Democratic national chair- 

man, announced that Democratic leaders were 

100 per ‘cent behind the President in his ref 

to modify or abandon price control to help re- 

lieve the meat shortage. The Army cut its meat 

orders from 15,000,000 pounds to 12,000,000 pounds 


a week.—An Official of the Hallicrafter Co. of 


Chicago testified before the House committee in- 
vestigating surplus property disposal that his 
company had sold only 40, and not 200, surplus 
radio trucks for the government and that the sales 
price, $4,500, had been authorized by three. offi- 
cials of the War Assets Corp. Previous witnesses 
testified the trucks were to have sold for $7.500,— 
Spokesmen of both the AFL and the CIO de- 
nounced the continuing strike of employees of the 
Duquesne Light Co. in Pittsburgh, members of an 
independent union. Violence again marked the 
strike of members of one AFL union in Hollywood 
against seven studios employing members of a 
rival AFL union.—The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. of New York, nine subsidiaries and 16 
individuals were fined $175,000 in Federal Court 
in Danville, Il., following their conviction (Sept. 


21) of charges of conspracy to restrain trade in . 


food products.—An infuriated mob in La Paz, 
Bolivia, seized and hanged a former Army lieu~ 
tenant after he had tried to assassinate Tomas 
Monje Gutierrez, President of Bolivia’s revolu- 
tionary junta. The crowd then broke into the 
jail and lynched two former high police officials.— 
On the eve of the delivery of the verdicts in the 
trial, the wives and children ~ 
leaders tie Were theme 
json and then were ordered to leave the 
Lh i eae : killed and four others 
fiood in San Antonio, 
cloudburst. J Peale 
28—The Italian Political and Territorial, 


delj at once served notice that his country rejected 
the proposal and_ would 

treaty with Italy if these 
He also warned 


Italian assets held by the governmen 
funds as were necessary 
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by Americans against the former Axis partner.— 
The scientific and technical committee of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission issued ‘a report _at 
Lake Success, N. ¥., in which it warned that a 
serious danger would arise unless the strictest safe- 
guards were taken to prevent diversion of atomic 
energy to other than peaceful purposes.—Soviet 
Russia_announced at Lake Success that restric- 
tions on traffic on the Danube by Soviet military 
authorities would remain in force indefinitely.— 
The Moscow government sent a note to Turkey 
warning her that Russia would not tolerate par- 
ticipation by any non-Black Sea power in the 
defense of the Dardanelles. It renewed its pro- 
posal that Turkey share the defense of the straits 
with the Soviet Union.—King George II made his 
entry into Athens and was cheered by big crowds of 
Greeks who lined the streets. He attended a Te 


~Deum service in the Athens Cathedral at which 


- 


Archbishop Damaskinos, who had served as regent 
until the King’s return from exile, officiated. He re- 
appointed Constantin Tsaldaris as Premier.— 
Premier Ahmad Ghavam of Iran rejected demands 


_by rebellious tribesmen that he dismiss two mem- 


picket lines established by the power 


bers of his Cabinet and replace them with men 
chosen by them. Fighting continued in Southern 
Tran.—Ismail Sidsky Pasha, Egyptian Premier, 
resigned in Cairo as a result of a stalemate in 
negotiations with the London government for a 
treaty which would provide for the evacuation of 
all British troops from Egypt.—President Truman, 
on a visit to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., told the Cadet Corps he be- 
lieved “‘‘we are going to have a permanent peace.’ 
—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, United States Chief 
of Staff, said in Frankfort on the Main, Germany, 
that the atom bomb should be outlawed and that 
this would be tantamount to outlawing war.—A 
conference of ‘‘liberal’’ organizatiohs in Chicago 
passed resolutions calling for revision of American 
foreign policy, withdrawal of United States forces 
from China and scrapping of Bernard M. Baruch’s 
formula for control of the atomic bomb.—The 
Strike of employees of the Duquesne Light Co., in 
Pittsburgh cut the water supply in suburban areas. 
Street cars and buses in the city failed to operate 
as AFL motormen and drivers refused to cross 
workers, 
members of an independent union.—Several hos- 
pitals in the New York metropolitan area reported 
they had almost exhausted their meat_ reserves 
and were unable to replenish them. In New York 
City, Health Commissioner Weinstein announced 
he had received three applications from butchers 
to sell horse meat for human consumption to help 
relieve the meat shortage.—The Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee reported in Washington 
that, by order of President Truman, it had been 
given access to the secret files of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff bearing on the $162,000,000 Canol oil 
development project in Canada and the Yukon, 
which the committee was investigating. 

Sept. 29—Secretary of labor Schwellenbach and 
government labor mediators conferred in Washing- 
ton with shipowners from Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf ports and with representatives of two marine 
unions in last-hour efforts to avert another ship- 
ping tieup, set for Oct. 1. Spokesmen for the two 
wnions, the Marine Engineers Beneficial Union, 
CIO, and the Masters, Mates and Pilots of Amer- 
ica, AFL, reported no progress had been made. 
The unions had demanded a 35 per cent wage in- 
crease and better working conditions.—Two media- 
tors were sent to Pittsburgh to seek a settlement 
of the strike of employees of the Duquesne Power 
Co., members of an independent union. Street 
cars and buses remained idle as AFL drivers and 
motormen refused to cross picket lines.—Gov. 
Tobin of Massachusetts ordered state police and 
public health inspectors to make a survey of all 
Storage plants and slaughter houses in the state 
to determine whether the meat shortage was due 
to the deliberate withholding of supplies.—The 
United State Commission to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
in a report to the State Department, said that, if 
necessary, $1,500,000,000 should be spent on a 
world-wide information project to promote inter- 
national understanding and peace.—Over the op- 
position of Soviet Russia, the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence approved a British-American proposal to 
write the most-favored nation principle into the 
Italian and Rumanian peace treaties.—Premier 
Smuts of South Africa said in Paris he did not 
believe there was any danger of another war in 
the early future. He warned the United States 
however, it might not remain in sole possession of 
the secret of the atom bomb much _ longer.—At 
Epinal, France, former President de Gaulle criti- 
cized the new constitution approved by the Con- 
stituent Assembly as ‘‘a compromise unworthy of 
the Republic.’’—Former Premier Sophoulis, head 
of the Greek Liberal party, refused to join a coali- 
tion Cabinet which Premier Tsaldaris sought to 
form by order of King George II.—In Washington 
the House Surplus Property Investigation Com- 
mittee issued a report charging that the War 


Assets Administration had been negligent, 
less and “‘sloppy’’ in the disposal of billion: 
dollars in government surplus war property 
“conference of progressives’? in Chicago @ 
a platform urging a return to President Ra 
velt’s foreign and economic policies, and upholb' 
former Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s dent 
that the Baruch formula for control of até 
energy be scrapped and the atom bomb ow 
—In San Francisco the American Legion execu} 
committee indorsed Secretary of State By: 
‘positive’ foreign policy and demanded 
American foreign policy be kept out of bi-par 
politics—In a quiet election, the voters of Ath 
Tenn., where the previous administration 
ousted by disgruntled GIs (Aug. 1), elected a 
city government headed by a Republican may 
In a general election in Australia, the Labor 
ernment headed by Prime Minister Joseph 
Chifley, was returned for a second term of t 
years.—A United States Navy Lockheed Nepy 
P2V plane, the Truculent Turtle, with a cre 
four took off from Perth, West Australia, ¢ 
non-stop flight to the United States in an ati 
to break the long distance aviation record. 
National League pennant race ended in a ti€ =| 
both the Brooklyn Dodgers and the St. Louis Ca 
nals lost their final regular games of the see 
The two baseball clubs were to decide the ch 
pionship in a three-game series. : 
Sept. 30—The International Military Tribun 


Nuremberg, Germany, after a trial that lasteg® 


months and 10 days, found 22 top Nazi lee: 
“basically’’ guilty of having launched aggres 
war and committed crimes against the peace 0 
world, war crimes and crimes against humaa 
The verdict held that ‘‘to initiate war is not. 


an international crime, it is the supreme crinf® 


Most of the 21 defendants in the courtroom—I 
tin Borman, the 22nd, was never caught—; 


increasingly nervous as the reading of the 108 


word verdict proceeded. The eight members 02 
court, two representing the United States, 

Britain, two France and two Soviet Russia, 

turns in announcing the verdict. The verdict: 
that no criminality had been proved in the @ 
of the German Cabinet, the high command 
general staff and the Storm Troop organiza 
but that the Gestapo, the Gestapo’S. D., seca 
agency, and the S. S., elite guard, had been g2 
of killing 6,000,000 Jews in Germany and the c 
pied countries, and of torture and other crim 
The State Department in Washington sent a) 
test to the Belgrade government against repé 
violations of Allied military regulations by YW 
slav troops in Trieste. The note also said | 
Yugoslavia was issuing “‘mischievous propag 
without any foundation in fact.’’—Secretary o® 
Navy Forrestal stated in Washington that] 
presence of United States naval units in the M 
terranean and Eastern Atlantic was intendex 
support American foreign policy.. He added 
the United States had no intention of seeking = 
bases in Europe.—The trial of Archbishop A 0.9 
Stepinatz, head of the Roman Catholic Chures 
Yugoslavia, on charges of collaboration with 
enemy and subversive activities opened in Zagil 
He pleaded not guilty and said, ‘I do not cons 
that I ever betrayed my country.’’—Arab Spay 
men in Jerusalem reported that an Arab ‘‘shai 
government’’ for Palestine had been set up in A 
andria, Egypt, and that the exiled Grand M 
of Jerusalem was “‘acting president of the re 
lic.""—A United States Army court martiag 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany, found Wac G 
Kathleen Nash Durant guilty of complicity ir 
theft of the $1,500,000 Hesse crown jewels. 

was sentenced to five years imprisonment andi 
honorable discharge from the army, Her hush! 
Col. Jack Durant, was awaiting trial—Gen, E® 
hower said in Berlin he felt there was “‘too 
pessimism in the world about international * 
tions.’’—Thousands of German prisoners of |) 
staged a sitdown strike in the United States dal 
tion camp in Leghorn, Italy, demanding (1 
repatriation to their own country.—In Told! 
Japan’s three largest corporations, the Mil 
Mitsubishi and Yasuda holding companies, a 
formally to dissolve. The Allied occupation aut fe 
ties had suspended their operations in 1945 by 
Lake Success, N. Y., the UN Economic and Sé 
Council voted unanimously for. an internati 
children’s fund to take over the eare of 

refugees after liquidation of UNRRA.—. 

Ernest J. King charged before the Sena | 
Investigating Committee in Washington thatt 
committee's report on the $133,000,000 Canoli 
project had treated him unfairly and containe i 
willful distortion of the facts.’ He demande: 

apology.—At the American Legion conven tio 
San Francisco, Adm. Nimitz and Ge Sr 
pleaded for an adequate armament prog 
the adoption of a formula for lasting pee 
American Meat Institute in Chicago conten 
retention of OPA controls was responsible 
meat Shortage——The hunt for meat ore 
Gov. Tobin of Massachusetts resulted’ in’ th 


ee igh” 
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Of 6,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. rk and 
nb in a freezing plant on a Boston Sie a erly, 
m. David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corp. 
“America, predicted in New York City that 
ee in the future would be able to control the 


1946—OCTOBER 


det, 1—Eleven of the top Nazi leaders who stood 
the bar of world justice were condemned to the 
lows by the Internationanl Military Tribunal 
Nuremberg, Germany, which found them guilty 
plotting aggressive warfare and of various 
~ climes. A 12th leader, Martin Bormann, who 
S tried in absentia, also was sentenced to be 
mnged. ‘Three others received life prison terms 
d four others prison terms ranging from 10 to 
yeats. Those sentenced to be hanged were: 
Tmann Goering, Joachim yon Ribbentrop, Ernst 
iitenbrunner, Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
fred Rosenberg, Hans Frank, Wilhelm Frick, 
lius Streicher, Fritz Sauckel, Col. Gen. Alfred 
dl and Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Rudolf Hess, 
alther Funk and Grand Adm. Erich Raeder were 
atenced to life imprisonment; Baldur von Schi- 
and Albert Speer, 20 years imprisonment; 
mstantin von Neurath, 15 years, and Grand 
im. Karl” Doenitz, 10 years. Hjalmar Schacht, 
anz yon Papen and Hans Fritzsche were acquit- 
‘ the tribunal holding that while they were 
ity of having helped Hitler build up his war 
achine and of spreading Nazi propaganda, evi- 
nce was lacking to show they had taken an active 
rt in the preparations for aggressive warfare or 
‘the mass murders and cruelties perpetrated in 
ee pratene camps. Most of the defendants 
ard the sentences stoically. Soviet Justice Nikit- 
enko dissented from the majority verdict of 
quittal for Schacht, von Papen and Fritzsche 
id aiso demanded the death penalty for Hess. 
tice Jackson, United States prosecutor at the 
, also criticized the acquittal of Schacht and 
Papen. The acauittals provoked censure and 
otests in newspapers in Allied and former Nazi- 
cupied countries.—At his trial in Zagreb, Yugo- 
avia, on charges of having collaborated with the 
emy, Archbishop Stepinatz accused Marshal 
: ’s regime of torturing and killing Croatian 
ests and laymen.—Constance Drexel, German- 
mm American citizen, who in 1943 was indicted 
‘@ Washington grand jury on a charge of broad- 
ting Nazi propaganda from Vienna, was released 
Ellis Island., N. Y.. after being detained 
r two days on her arrival from Germany. Justice 
spartment officials said she would not be prose- 
ted.-Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
fered a stroke in the United States Naval Hos- 
al at Bethesda, Md., on the eve of his 75th 
hday. He had just completed a statement ap- 
the Big Five powers to compose their 
d work together for world peace.— 
the Paris Peace Conference the Slav bloc led by 
eb 1 an 
merican proposal to establish a provisional régime 
Trieste.—For i ; 
ng history, licensed officers, including masters, 
ft their vessels 
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Scotland, that the Nuremberg court had included 
Keitel, chief of the Nazi high command, among 
those sentenced to death, saying he thought, “‘the 
military would have provided a special problem.” 
—Bernard M. Baruch, United States delegate to 
the United Nations Atomic Commission, issued a 
Statement saying former Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace had admitted to him that‘in his letter to 
President Truman (July 23) criticizing Baruch’s 
plan for atomic energy control and expressing 
preference for the Russian formula he had made © 
some ‘‘errors.’’ Baruch said Wallace had refused 
to sign a statement acknowledging these ‘‘errors,”’ 
although. he had expressed willingness earlier to’ 
do so.—At the meeting of the Atomic Energy © 
Commission at Lake Success, N. Y., the Mexican 
delegate proposed that all nuclear plants be placed 
in an international zone under UN, control.—A 
new universal military training program -was 
announced by the War Department in which it was 
proposed that all youths between 18 and 20—about 
726,000 a year—receive training for six months and 
be placed on part-time reserve duty for another 
six months.—At the American Legion convention 
in San ‘Francisco, Secretary of War Patterson de- 
clared that unification of the armed services was 
essential to proper national defense. Gen. Bradley, 
Veterans’ Administrator, charged John Stelle, AL 
national commander, with obstructing the VA 
program in the interest of a minority who, because 
they had high incomes, were ineligible for vet- 
jerene. henefits.—Efforts to settle the crippling 
maritime strike collapsed in Washington as Pacific 
Coast operators refused to discuss the terms for 
wage increases and preferential hiring demanded 
by the two striking unions.—In New York City. 34 
leaders of CIO unions formed a committee to fight 
for the elimination of Communist influences’ in 
their organizations.—After four weeks of futile 
discussions, the Palestine conference called in Lon- 
don to seek a settlement of the Holy Land prob- 
lem was adjourned for 10 weeks.—Russia agreed ~ 
in the Allied Control Council in Berlin to join in a 
four-power inspection of German industrial disarm- 
ament and demilitarization, which would include __ 
the Soviet occupation zone.—All parties in Greece ~ 
except the royalists refused.to join_a coalition 
Cabinet proposed by King George II who then 
reappointed Premier Tsaldaris’ pro-monarchist 
Cabinet—The former liner Normandie, built by 
France at a cost of $60,000,000 and damaged beyond 
repair by a fire (Feb. 9, 1942), was sold for seraj 
for $161,680 to a new York City firm by the Mari- 
time Commission. 1 
Oct. 3—Director Steelman of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion in Washington, in © 
his eighth quarterly report, expressed concern over 
the steady rise in prices which, he ‘said, had 
climbed higher in the three months after expira- 
tion of the original OPA act than in the previous 
38 months. He warned that ‘‘a further rapid price 
rise might choke off demand, upset business stabil- 
ity and precipitate san early and severe price 
collapse, with serious -economic consequences.’” 
Commenting on Steelman's report, President Tru- 
man said, ‘‘We must do our utmost to keep 
industrial peace, maintain production at present \ 
levels where it is high, and spur it to higher 
levels where it is lagging.’ He pointed out that 
58,000,000 out of 60,000,000 employable Americans 
had jobs.—Secretary of State Byrnes, in a speech 
in Paris, said he hoped Generalissimo Stalin’s 
statement (Sept. 24) that there was no immediate 
danger of war would put an end to the “unwar- | 
ranted charges that the United States is seeking 
to use its possession of the atomic bomb as a 
threat of force against the Soviet Union. He 
agreed that war was not imminent, but said wars 
sometimes were caused by the poticies and courses of 


action of nations seeking political or economic ad- j 


vantages.—At the Paris Peace Conference, the Ital- 
ian Political and Territorial Commission adopted, 14 
to 6, a French compromise plan for the proposed 
Free Territory of Trieste.—The United Nations 
Economic and Social Council at Lake Success, N 
Y., adopted an American proposal to call a con- 
ference in Vienna to review the question of 
navigation on the Danube. The Council then_ad- 
journed for four months.—Former Secretary Wal- 
Jace said in Washington that Bernard M. Baruch | 
had uested him te sign a statement admitting 
inaccuracy in his letter to President Truman on 
American atomic om pele and ee re 
| to Baruch’s atomic cont : 
ieee Wallace said. He charged 
Baruch with being seeponel for the ages 2. 
tomic Hnerg ommission @ 

pein ata confusion.”—-The Nuremberg 

rison proved a haven for the three acquitted Nazi 
|Teaders as German police surrounced the building 
te arrest them as soon as th d 
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Nfld., killing all.on board, 30 passengers, including 
six children, and nine crew members.—Seven per- 
sons were killed and 200 injured in a fire, punctu- 
ated by explosions, which swept a Sun Oil Co. 
refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa, : 

Oct. “4—Voicing regret over the adjournment of 
the Palestine Conference in London for 10 weeks, 
President Truman sent an appeal to Prime Min- 
ister Attlee of Britain, urging that the Holy Land 
be opened without delay to ‘“‘substantial” Jewish 
immigration because the approach of winter in 
Europe would add to the miseries of displaced 
persons in detention camps there if they had to 
wait until a solution was found of the Palestine 
problem. He promised the United States govern- 
ment would lend its assistance to carry out his 
original proposal of opening Palestine to 100,000 
Jewish immigrants. He expressed his support of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine’s proposal for 
creation of ‘‘a viable Jewish state’’ in control of its 
own immigration and economic policies within an 
“adequate area’’ in Palestine.—British reaction to 
the President’s appeal was prompt, an official 


‘spokesman expressing regret over its publication 


and admitting Attlee had sought to delay it. Tru~- 
man’s statement, it was said officially, ‘‘may well 
jeopardize a settlement of this difficult problem.”’ 
—The meat shortage in New York City caused 
Mayor O’Dwyer to call on President Truman to 
order the FBI ‘‘to investigate all phases of the 
meat industry, particularly the producers, the 
packers and the processors, so that it may be de- 
termined who is responsible for the present situa- 
tion.”"—The OPA authorized a 15 per cent increase 
in the prices charged by hotels and restaurants 
for meat dishes or for meals having meat as their 
principal ingredient. The rise applied to June 
30, 1946, price ceilings.—Transit workers in Pitts- 
burgh, members of an AFL union, voted against 
returning to their jobs which they quit because 
they refused to cross picket lines of striking work- 
ers of the Duquesne Light Co., members of an 
independent union.—The United Mine Workers 


_ (AFL) convention in Atlantic City adopted a re- 


port favoring further increases in wages and re- 
duction in working hours.—After a delay of a 
month caused by the refusal of longshoremen to 
load supplies for Yugoslavia and by the maritime 
strikes, an American freighter left New York City 
with’ an UNRRA cargo for the Balkan country.— 
An American construction engineer with UNRRA 
in Yugoslavia, Robert Burnup of Independence, 
Mo,, was arrested there Sept. 27 on charges of 
espionage, it was reported from Belgrade.—The 
Italian Economic Commission at the Paris Peace 
Conference fixed reparations to be paid by Italy 
to Yugoslavia at $100,000,000, the same amount to 
Greece and $25,000,000 to Ethiopia.—British Prime 
Minister Attlee reorganized his Cabinet, appointing 
F. J. Bellenger as Secretary for War in place of 
John J. Lawson; Philip J. Noel-Baker, Secretary 
for Air in place of Viscount Stansgate, and Lord 
Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation in place of Lord 
Winster. Albert V. Alexander, former First Lord 
of the Admiralty, was named Minister Without 
Portfolio pending Parliamentary approval of the 
new Ministry of Defense which he was designated 
to head. He was succeeded in his Admiralty post 
by George H. Hall.—A ‘United States Marine Corps 
ammunition depot in the vicinity of Tientsin was 
attacked by a band of 200 armed CHinese who 
sought to break through barbed wire fences. They 
wete driven off by machine gun fire and one of the 
attackers was killed.—The American Legion con- 
vention at its closing session in San Francisco 
adopted resolutions favoring a a unified command 
of the armed forces and universal military train- 
ing. It elected Paul H. Griffith of Uniontown, Pa., 


aS national commander.—An all-white jury in 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn., acquitted all but two of 25 
Negroes accused of taking part in rioting at Colum- 
bia, Tenn, (Feb. 25), in which two Negroes. were 
killed and four white policemen were wounded. 
The two found guilty were convicted of attempted 
murder in the first degree. They were granted a 
new trial (Oct. 26). 

Oct. 5—The feasibility of maintaining regular air 
communication by way of the North Pole was 
demonstrated by the United States Army B29 Pacu- 
san Dreamboat which landed in Cairo, Egypt, after 
a non-stop flight of 9,422 miles from Honolulu 
across the top of the world in 39 hours 36 minutes. 
The superfortress followed a route which took it 
across Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Eng- 
land, Western Europe, Italy to Egypt. In flying over 
the Arctic wastes and passing close to the North 
Magnetic Pole, the Dreamboat maintained altitudes 
of from 15,000 to 25,000 feet. The big plane was 
commanded by Col, Clarence §. Irvine of St. Paul, 
Neb., and had a crew of nine other officers and 
non-commissioned officers:—In Reykjavik, Iceland, 


_the Althing (parliament) ratified an agreement 


allowing use by the United States of its former 
Army air base at Keflavik, but calling for replace- 
ment of military personnel by civilians within six 
months.—Yugoslav fighter planes ordered a British 
RAF courier plane en route from Bucharest to Bari, 


Italy, to land near Nish, although the plane hil 
been previously cleared by Yugoslav authorities} 
Yugoslav authorities released Robert Burn 
American UNRRA engineer, whom they had <« 
rested in Belgrade on espionage charges. “Tlige 
ordered him to leave the country.—The Pail 
Peace Conference commissions werking out 
details of the treaties for Italy, Hungary, Ruman 
Bulgaria and Finland completed their tasks. [ 
Bulgarian commission fixed that country’s repam 
tions bill at a total of $125,000,000, making a eraigee 
total to be paid by the five former enemy natiai 
of $1,350,000,000.—President Truman's appeal 
Prime Minister Attlee for substantially increas 
immigration of Jews into Palestine before t 
winter was criticized by Arab spokesmen in Lonag® 
as irresponsible and one-sided.—Continuation | 
price and wage controls would be ‘‘an open invitiy 
tion to more black markets and to moral bar 
ruptey,’’ said a statement issued in Washingt} 
by Eric Johnson, former president of the Unity 
States Chamber of Commerce and a member of ti 
Advisory Board to the Office of War Mobilizati 
and Reconversion. He called for a speedy end! 
“the fiction of controls.’-—A large segment of t 
independent union of Duquesne Light Co., in Pitig® 
burgh, on strike for higher wages, left that unny® 
to join a new union affiliated with District 50 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers (AFL) — 
resolution calling on Congress to enact an effect: 
program of universal military training was adopt 
by representatives of 10 veterans’ organization 
including the Legion and American Veterans | 
World War II in New York City.—The hangik 
of the 11 Nazi leaders condemned at Nurembe 
would be a miscarriage of justice and ‘‘a blot | 
the American record,’’ Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) ss 
in a talk at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. A# 
other speaker, Archbishop Carrington of ti 
Anglican Diocese of Quebec, upheld the verdicts 
“necessary and just.’-—Two of the acquitted Na 
leaders, Schacht and’ Fritzsche, left the Nure 
berg prison and were taken in United Sta 
Army vehicles to private apartments in the Baw 
rian city rented by their families. 

Oct. 6—The Paris Peace Conference entered 
final: week before adjourning for the Unit 
Nations Assembly in New York City. At a plen 
session rules were adopted to speed action on t 
five treaties for the Nazis’ European satellites’ 
which the Big Four Foreign Ministers Council w 
to hand down the conclusive decisions. Under t 
Tules, provisions adopted by the conference by 
two-thirds majority. would go to the Foreit 
Ministers. as .‘‘recommendations,’’ while the 
lacking two-thirds support would merely be pass: 
on as “‘proposals.’’—Secretary of State Byrnes W 
called Germany’s ‘‘protector’’ by the Moscow Coz 
munist organ Pravda, which severely criticized ] 
Stuttgart and Paris speeches on United States fa 
eign policy and rejected his proposal for a 40-ye 
four power treaty to keep Germany disarmed 
Ericly Raeder, former Grand Adm. of the Germi 
Navy, appealed to the Allied Control Council 
change the life imprisonment sentence imposed 
him as a war criminal by the International Mifl 
tary Tribunal in Nuremberg to death before a firit 
Squad. He said he preferred such a ‘“‘soldierlli 
death to languishing in prison.—Pope Pius 
denied at Castle Gandolfo, his summer residen® 
that he had ever approved ‘‘forced conversions” * 
Yugoslavia, as had been charged at the trial _ 
Archbishop Stepinatz in Zagreb on charges 
collaboration with the enemy during the countr# 
occupation.—The administration in Washingty 
took two steps to spur the national hous! 
program: The War Assets Administration ordett 
all surplus housing materials to be disposed 
within 60 days and the OPA, as an incentive 
increased production, raised ceiling prices on pit t 
Stock millwork and Douglas firedoors.—In Inwoi 
N. Y., a 21-year-old bride died of a heart atte 
as she walked up the aisle of a church on Hi 
father’s arm.—Reports reaching Chungking 4) 
that the American pilot and 31 other person l 
board a Chinese airliner had been captured by wi 
yo. ee after the plane crashed in ° 


warned the 21 nations attending the sessions. Ti) 


ols 
of Trieste the Governor would have dictator? 
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ee Nazi leaders acquitted by the International 
gt Tribunal, was arrested by German police 
x Stuttgart and held for trial before-a German 
lazification court on his record of collabora- 
1 with Hibler.—Over the prosecution’s protests, 
People’s Court in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, permitted 
witnesses to testify in defense of Archbishop 
pinatz, on trial on collaboration charges. The 
ense also introduced documents to show the 
mate had opposed forced mass conversions of 
bs to Catholicism. The prosecutor, in his clos- 
» argument, contended the Archbishop had 
ided a ‘‘criminal organization,’’ and demanded 
¢ Punishment.’*—As a result of a government 
fee ordering a parliamentary election in the 
ly future, fighting between rebellious tribes- 
mn and government troops in. Southern Iran 
S halted. The rebels resumed negotiations 
fh a pacification mission from Tehran for the 
inting of semi-autonomous status to the Prov- 
es of Fars and Shiraz.—The Lower House of 
» Japanese Parliament approved a new constitu- 
n for Japan which previously had been passed 
the House of Peers. The new constitution, to 
e effect in May, 1947, calls for abolition of 
med forces, bars former army and navy officers 
™m public offices, reduces the status of the 
iperor from that of ‘‘divinity’’ to a “national 
nbol,’’ and gives the Lower House wider parlia- 
ntary powers than -the House of Peers.—Chief 
stice Fred M. Vinson ‘presided for the first time 
sr the United States Supreme Court as it opened 
fall session in Washington, All nine justices 
Te present, including Justices Jackson and Black 
0, seated three places apart, gave no sign of 
sentiments toward each other since their 
mal feud (June, 1946)—Saying that ‘‘more 
nm steady production”’ was essential to peace and 
perity, W. Averell Harriman assumed in Wash- 
m his new duties as Secretary of Commerce, a 
from which Henry A. Wallace was removed 
President Truman.—Depar:ment and smaller 
ail stores in Pittsburgh reopened for business 
er installing Diesel-powered emergency power 
nerators to make up for the loss of electricity 
sed by the two-week strike of employees of the 
quesne Light Co., members of an independent 
on. Buses and street cars remained idle—A 
time strike of 1,500 employees against Mont- 
mery, Ward & Co., which had refused to obey a 
ar Labor Board directiye, was called “‘patriotic’’ 
Circuit Judge Fisher in Chicago. He ordered the 
inois State Department of Labor to pay the 
ployees $60,000 in unemployment compensa- 
m.—At the opening session of the American 
deration of Labor convention in Chicago, Presi- 
nt Green called for war against Communists and 
ow-travelers in the United States. He also 
manded the removal of government wage con- 


. 8—By a vote of 11 to 1, the Beef Industry 
visory Committee to the Office of Price Adminis- 
ation decided to petition Secretary of Agriculture 
derson to decontrol prices on cattle, beef and 


ft the petition and submit it without delay. At 
e same time, the War Department announced 
[was negotiating with the British government 
the “loan” of 20,000,000 pounds of frozen 
sentine meat to replenish dwindling supplies for 


sed a resolution calling on President Truman 
seize all meat supplies in the country and make 
sm availiable to consumers on a basis of equal 
stribution.—Bernard _M. Baruch declared in New 
k City the United States stood firm on its 
yinal proposals for international control of the 
mic bomb without any powers being granted the 
to to escape with impunity if they violated their 
emn_agreements. Replying to Henry A. Wallace 
d other critics of his atomic formula, Baruch 
that ‘“‘no amount of deliberately created con- 
mn shall prevail against it,’’ and he announced 
g bombs uld not be destroyed by the 
i States until gn international contro] plan 

working effectively —The _ United Nations 
omic Energy Commission at Lake Success, N. 


Justice announced that all agents of former Allied 
governments would be required to_make public 
statements of their activities in the United States, 
the same as other foreign agents. The question 
arose after six Russian and five Ukrainian dele- 
gates to the American Slav Congress in September 
refused to register.—Chairman Slaughter (D.-Mo.) 
of a House committee investigating the diversion 
of 6,000 tons of steel rails by UNRRA from China 
to Yugoslavia assailed as “offensive and impu- 
dent’’ a letter from UNRRA Director General 
LaGuardia challenging the committee's right to 
subpoena four of the organization’s officials. La- 
Guardia contended that UNRRA was an inter- 
national body and had been granted immunity, 
but he said the officials would appear voluntarily. 
—Vice Premier Kardelj of Yugoslavia told the Paris 
Peace Conference that his country refused to accept 
the decision on Trieste and the Yugoslav-Italian 
frontier, charging ‘international imperialism” was 
blocking his people’s struggle for independence.— 
Refusing to plead for mercy, Archbishop Stepinatz 
of Yugoslavia said at the close of his trial in 
Zagreb on collaboration charges: ‘““You may bring 
in sentence as you wish—my conscience is clear.” 
—A request by the Greek government for British 
arms to fight guerrilla bands on Greece's northern 
frontiers was disclosed in London. The British 
government announced British troops would remain 
in Greece until the country was pacified.—T wo 
British soldiers were killed and 15 other persons, 
including an Arab leader, were wounded when 2 
mine believed set by Jewish terrorists exploded 
under a military truck three miles outside of Jeru- 
salem.—Sweden granted a loan of 1,000,000,090 
kronor ($300,000,000) tc Russia under an agree- 
ment signed in Moscow.—iIn a message to the 
AFL convention in Chicago, President Truman 
called on labor to cooperate with industry and the 
government to meet the country’s ‘‘most compelling 
need—full, sustained production.”—A tentative 
plan to send a flight of B29 Superfortresses around 
the world was announced by the War Department 
pending approval by the State Department. 

Oct. $—The acute meat shortage was the subject 
of a White House conference between President 
Truman and members of his cabinet. No formal 


statement was issued, but Sen. Mead (D.-N. Y.) 


‘aid in New York City he had talked with the 
President by telephone and was hopeful that the 
administration would take speedy action to cope 
with the meat crisis. New York City slaughter 
houses reported a 20 per cent increase in meat 
production, but this was offset by Army requisi- 
tions.—At the AFL convention in Chicago, Joseph 
A. Padway, the federation’s counsel, charged that 
President Truman, in indorsing some of the labor 
legislation before the last Congress, “had become 
a victim of some of the subtle propaganda” which 
was being spread to deprive the workers of their 
right to strike.—Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
in Washington contradicted President Truman's 
forecast of a balanced budget by the end of the 
1946-47 fiscal year . Snyder said there would be a 
deficit of approximately $1,900,000,000 and a gen- 
eral tax reduction could not be thought of because 
of the heavy debt.—The two industry members of 
the National Wage Stabilization Board. A. Colman 
Barret and Ear] Cannon, submitted their resigna- 
tions to President ‘Truman and at the same time 
urged that all wage controls be abandoned.—Charg- 
ing that Communists inside the State and Treasury 
Departments were influencing the country’s foreign 


Yugoslav government of $150,000 as indemnity for 
the lives of five United States airmen killed when 
their unarmed transport plane was shot down by 
Yugoslav fighters (Aug. 19) was announced by 
the State Department. The money was divided 
equally among the families of the fliers.—An 


investigating surplus property disposal that_6,000 
tons becalls bad been diverted from China to Yugo- 
slavia because UNRRA had placed an embargo on 
shipments to China on account of the congested 
ports there.—The Paris Peace Conference adopted, 
by a vote of 15 to-6 and over the opposition of the 
Slav bloc, the draft peace treaty for Italy, the 
first of the five treaties for Hitler’s Huropean 
satellites to be voted on before being sent to the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers Council for final action. 
Foreign Minister Molotov of Russia said his coun- 
try refused to accept the terms for the establish- 
ment of a Free Territory of Trieste included in the 
Yalian treaty.--The Allied Military Council in 


dor | Berlin began consideration of the appeals filed by 


y American customs officials on his arrival 


ardia Field (Oct. 4). The department 
ARS in ectisetion—“the Department of 


Nazi leaders convicted in the Nuremberg 
Te erties trial, 11 of whom were sentenced to be 
hnanged.—Foliowing their dismissal from public 
works projects, thousands of Italian workers tried 
to storm the Ministry of the Interior in Rome. 
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Several were killed and many wounded in a three- 
hour battle with troops and police. ‘ 

Oct. 109—The°OPA Beef Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee filed a petition with Secretary of Agriculture 
asking for decontrol of prices on beef and veal 
and on cattle, contending there was no shortage 
of cattle but that, instead, the supply was 20 per 
cent in excess of requirements. President Truman 
held another conference at the White House on the 
meat crisis, but no immediate action was taken.— 
The OPA authorized increases of from three to 
nine cents a pound on various veal cuts and~in- 
creases of one to two cents a pound on beef and 
pork items. Many restaurants throughout the 
country raised their prices for meat dishes 15 per 
cent above June 30 prices, as permitted by the 
OPA, but other eating places delayed the revision 
of their menus.—President Truman, at his press 
conference, denied that Britain had in her posses- 
sion any atomic bombs. He also, asserted that 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder had been_mis- 
quoted when a statement contradicting the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that the budget would be balanced 
was attributed to him. Snyder had been quoted 
as estimating a deficit of $1,900,000,000. The Presi- 
dent said he was doing everything possible to 
balance the budget and there was no difference 
of opinion between him and Snyder. Snyder echoed 
the President's sentiments.—As a result of criti- 
cisms voiced by members of the House committee 
investigating disposal of government surplus war 
stocks, the War Assets Administration in Wash- 
ington removed 32 key employees in the radio and 
electronics division by abolishing their positions 
and canceled 32 contracts with agents who had 
sold surplus materials on a 10 per cent commission 
plus sales costs. A WAA spokesman said sales 


Methods had been ‘‘sloppy’’ and had provided a 


“gravy train’’ for jop lot buyers.—A federal grand 
jury was sworn in at Washington to hear evidence 
on the wartime operations of the Garsson brothers’ 
Tilinois munitions combine which was the subject 
of a lengthy inquiry of Sen. Mead’s Senate War 
Investigating Committee and with which Rep. May 
(D.-Ky.), chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, was linked.—The Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, again by a vote of 15 to six and with the 
Slav bloc in opposition, approved the Rumanian 
peace treaty draft, including a United States- 
proposed provision opening the Danube River to 
unrestricted international traffic. Although Sen. 
Vandenberg told the conference that ‘‘the United 
States has no direct commercial interest in the 
Danube,” Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov con- 
tended that if equality of opportunity were ‘‘im- 
posed’’ on the countries along the Danube Ameri- 
can capital was in a position ‘‘to buy up these 
countries.’’-—The Allied Control Council in Berlin 
rejected the appeals of the 11 top Nazis con- 
demned to be hanged by the International Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg. The Council also rejected 
their pleas that they be shot instead of hanged.— 
In Nanking the Kuomintang (National People’s 
party) extended the term of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek as President until a new president is 
elected under a new constitution which still is to be 
adopted.—In New York City, the Supreme Court 
issued an injunction prohibiting 2,500 striking 
United Parcel Service drivers from pickering de- 
partment stores.—The New Jersey Supreme Gourt 
outlawed the Ku Klux Klan in that state, holding 
its objectives were improper and that it had links 
with the German-American Bund. 

Oct. 11—Secretary of Agriculture Anderson an- 
nounced after a Cabinet meeting in Washington 
that President Truman had reached a decision on 
how to meet the crisis created by the meat 
shortage. The White House declined to indicate 
whether the President, would seek decontrol or 
modification of meat prices.—The War Department 
announced that, because of the heavy voluntary 
enlistments, all further draft calls for 1946 had 
been cancelled.—Two Generals who rose from the 
National Guard criticized the Army’s court martial 
System as unfair to enlisted men in testimony be- 
fore the War Department’s Special Advisory 
Committee _on Military Justice in Washington.— 
The State Department informed the Soviet govern- 
ment that the United States would support Turkey 
in her refusal to share control of the Dardanelles 
with Russia.—The Department of Justice an- 
nounced the arrest in Baltimore of three former 
service men after they had ‘attempted to sell 
photographs of material and equipment connected 
with the production of the atomic bomb to a 
newspaper.—The Paris Peace Conference approved 
the Bulgarian draft peace treaty by the usual vote 
of 15 to 6, but left the question of rectification of 


the Greek-~Bulgarian frontier to the Big Four 


Foreign Ministers’ Council to settle as 12 of the 21 
United Nations abstained from voting on a United 
States proposal to restore Bulgaria’s 1941 frontiers. 
The USSR and seven other nations supported the 
United States proposal.—Archbishop Aloysius Ste- 
pinatz, Roman Catholic Primate of Yugoslavia 
was convicted by a court in Zagreb, Croatia, of 
collaboration with the Ustashi, alleged pro-Nazi 


‘ 
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terrorist organization, and sentenced to ‘16 ye 
hard labor. Two of his co-defendants were | 
tenced to death. The Vatican called the com 
and sentence “shameful,” while in Washing 
Acting Secretary of State Acheson expressed 

cern and ‘‘deep worry” over whether Yugos 

was observing the civil liberties guaranteed by 


United Nations charter—The Duke and Duchexe: 


Windsor arrived in England from France fof 
month’s private visit—Chinese government t} 
captured Kalgan, Communist army base in N 
China.—As a result of the continuing truck drivi| 
strike against members of two employers’ assc 
tions in New York City, the Railway Exy 
Agency placed an embargo on all incoming 5} 
ments except perishable food and medicine. 

ployees of 18 leading Washington hotels quit t 
jobs in a strike for higher wages, crippling 7 
and dining services——Henry Ford 2nd appeale: 4 
CIO President Murray to call off a strike of c 
hearth employees which, he said, would lead tow 
laying off of many employees in other dep; 
ments if it continued.—Miss Sarah Gibson Blalj 
ing was inaugurated as_ president of ats 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the first woman 
hold that post.—A steady decline in the numbe 
deaths caused by automobile accidents during 9 
summer months or 1946 was reported by the * 
tional Safety Council in Chicago.—Harold S. d 
son, a Canadian, was convicted in: Ottawa, Onta 


of complicity in a Russian spy plot and sentem™ 


to five years’ imprisonment. 
Oct. 12—After defeating a United States propy 
to cut the former Axis satellite’s reparations 


from $300,000,000 to $200,000,000, the Paris POm™® 


Conference approved the Hungarian draft tre 
Only Canada voted for the proposed cut in rep: 
tions, while 11 nations voted against it and e# 
abstained.—Secretary of State Byrnes announce 
Paris that the United States would repay to I) 
at once $50,000,000 which the United States occ. 
tion forces had borrowed in lire for the purel 
of supplies.—Gen. Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe) § 
well, 63, commander of American troops in _ 
China-Burma-India and Okinawa campaigns, ¢ 
in his sleep in Letterman General Hospital in 
Francisco.—In Washington, members of Cdngit 
diplomats and other dignitaries had to make tif 
“own beds and seek their meals in unfamiliar | 
taurants as the strike of service employees im 
leading hotels forced the closing down of di 
rooms and shut off room service.—A seven-mc 
strike at the Allis-Chalmers Co. plant in LaPoid 
Ind., ended when the employees, members 0 
CIO union, voted to sign a contract granting te 
a-1314 cent an hour increase in addition to a 
cents an hour increase granted earlier.—Reply 
to criticisms voiced by Acting Secretary of 55 
Acheson, Yugoslay Ambassador Kosanovitch & 
Washington asserted Archbishop Stepinatz had 
ceived a fair trial in Zagreb on charges Of A 
collaboration and that ‘‘every one of his acts wa 
be punishable under American law.’’—It was 
vealed in Washington that the United States | 
asked the Soviet government to begin negotiat® 
for settlement of its $11,000,000,000 lend-lease a 
on a percentage basis —The OPA announcec 
would open a nation-wide drive to assure vete 
of their housing priorities and protect them fr 
over-ceiling prices on new homes.—Henry A. V 
lace, former Secretary of Commerce, annouwl 
in Washington he had accepted editorship of 
New Republic, New York City weekly magazin ay 
CIO President Murray rejected a request by Hes 
sk 2nd that he intervene in a walkout of Fa 
otor Co. open hearth employees, which 
called a ‘‘wildcat strike.’’—Four persons, includ 
a former United States naval attache to Sca 
navian countries, were killed when a fire, 
extinguished, swept a Swedish tramp steame! 
the Atlantic while en route to New York. 
Oct. 13—By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, ai 
majority of 1,211,791, the French people app Ot 
the nation’s new Constitution, on which the Fou i 
Republic is to be founded. In an earlier referend 
(May 5, 1946),-the electorate had rejected, by 
majority of more than 1,000,000 votes, the fi 
draft of the proposed Constitution which was ald 
Communist-Socialist lines. Gen. Charles de Gav 
former President, opposed the revised version 
millions of his followers abstained from voting 
United States occupation forces in the Vend 
Giulia area in Italy issued a warning that pet 
committing sabotage against the Allied mili 
authorities would be liable to the death penalty 
The Greek army reported that 28 persons had ] 
killed in new fighting with 
northern Greece.—The Moslem: League not 
Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India, of its rea 
to enter the interim national government and p} 
ticipate in the drafting of a new Constitut: or 
In Washington the Republican Congressional F 
Study Committee *warned that the meat shol 
would grow more serious in 1947 ‘‘unless gove| 
ment control of, and interference with, the me 
production industry is abandoned at once, 


bee a a 


“Communists 


on cf the shipping strike to troopshi 
n vessels and other craft previously exempted 
eatened by the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
CIO, in New York City unless the walkout 
mbers and AFL licensed deck officers 
all American ports was settled speedily..—In 
lywood, 1,500 laboratory technicians voted to 
serve picket lines around 10 major motion pic- 
re studios in the jurisdictional strike between 

Oo AFL unions. 

Oct. 14—President Truman announced in a na- 
m-Wide broadcast from the White House that all 
ice controls on livestock and ‘meat products 
juld> be lifted at once, asserting this was the 
me remedy left’ to relieve the acute meat 
ortage. He charged that the meat crisis had 
en caused by ‘‘a few men in Congress who, in 
€ service of selfish interests, have been deter- 
ined for some time to wreck controls no matter 
hat the cost might be to our people.’’ He also 
clared a contributing factor to the meat shortage 
as the action of ‘‘selfish men"’ in rushing un- 
ttened cattle to the slaughter houses to ‘make 
gh profits’”” during the period (June 30 to Aug. 
) when OPA.price ceilings were suspended.— 
née American Meat Institute in Chicago estimated 
would take 90 days for packing houses to 
plenish their meat stocks and get distribution 
ick to a normal basis.—The Paris Peace Con- 
rence adopted the draft peace treaty for Fin- 
nd, thereby completing its work of mapping terms 
r Hitler’s five satellite countries. Final action 
1 the treaties was to be taken by the Big Four 
reign Ministers’ Council at a meeting in New 
ork. One of the American delegates, Sen. Van- 
erg (R.-Mich.), vainly pleaded for a reduction 
Jand’s reparations to Soviet Russia from 
,000,600 to $200,000,000. Soviet Foreign Minister 
lotov said he would demand revision of some of 
peace terms which he regarded as _ unsatis- 
ry.—The Vatican excommunicated all persons 
ted with the arrest and conviction on collab- 
ition charges of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, 
oman Catholic Primate of Yugoslavia, by a civil 
urt in Zagreb. No names were made public and it 
ted doubtful whether the excommunication 
Id apply to Marshal Tito on whose religious 
information was lacking.—In Batavia, Java, 
therlands and Indonesian leaders agreed to a 
ce pending further discussions on Indonesia’s 
litical future —A ban on the teaching of history 
“Japanese schools was lifted by Allied head- 
arters in Tokyo which approved new textbooks 
ich were “‘free of militarism, ultra-nationalism 
d the doctrine of Shinto.’’—A review of the trial 
conviction by a blue ribbon jury of Joseph S. 
y and James Bove, New York City union leaders, 
i charges of conspiracy and extortion was granted 
the United States Supreme Court in Washing- 
The court rejected a request by a New York 
ty resident that Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo (D.- 
iss.) be barred from his Senate seat on the 
d he had deprived Mississippi voters of their 
s because of their color or racial origin.—The 
ate War. Investigating Committee announced 
was investigating allegations Bilbo received a 
,000 campaign contribution from a war con~ 
y.—A spokesman for the CIO-Political Action 
nittee. testified before the House Campaign 
penditures Committee that his group had only 
cted $170,000 toward the $1,000,000 campaign 
id it was seeking.—Former Secretary of State 
ring a stroke 


at Bethesda 


g 


City truck 
nting 31 


trucking industry and 
ch was curtailing food 
and buses resumed opera- 
the first time in 18 days 


or 
sx drivers and motormen voted to cross picket 
ies established by striking Duquesne Light Co. 
loyees. 
et. 15—Two hours 


Streicher alone shouted a last = 
while Rosenberg went to his death in 
—In a report to President Triman, on the 

gy imes trial Supreme Court Justice 
ted States prosecutor, urged new 
Nazi statesmen, industrialists, 


militarists and police 
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|helped Hitler to power.—On the first day after 
President Truman announced removal of price . 


officials who 'in the prices of poultry, 


controls on meat, large quantities of beef, veal, 
lamb and pork appeared in wholesale and retail 
butcher Shops and vefrigerators, but prices were far 
above the previous day’s OPA ceilings, in some 
instances as much as 50 per cent. In the Chicago 
livestock market, hogs and lambs sold at record 
prices and cattle prices approached the previous 
all-time record.—Packing house stocks led a gen= 
eral rise in quotations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change which reported the widest rise in combined ’- 
averages in seven years.—The OPA denied that” 
decontrol of meat prices meant its early collapse. 
announcing it would tighten its controls on such 
‘danger spots’’ as rents and building materials, ~ 
clothing, heavy durable goods such as automobiles; 
household appHances and farm machinery,—At a _ 
White House conference, the advisory board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion recom- ~ 
mended _to the President that he end wage con-— 
trols.—Dissolution of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and immediate lifting of all price controls 
except on rents were urged in a program adopted 
at the AFL convention in Chicago.—Contributions 
totaling $100,000 were reported by Edward A. Hayes, 
head of American Action, Inc., to the House Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures. He said his 
group sought the defeat in the November elections 
of Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP-N. Y.) and Rep. 
Hugh DeLacy (D.-Wash.).—After sitting for 11 
weeks two days, the Paris Peace Conference was 
officially closed by French Premier-President Bi- 
dault.—Viceroy Viscount Wavell announced in} — 
New Delhi that five members of the Moslem League 
had been appointed to the Cabinet of the interim 
government for India. d 

Qct. 16—In a further decontrol move, the OPA 
lifted price ceilings on. oleomargine, shortening, — 
cooking and salad oils, mayonnaise and salad dress= * 
ing. The Price Decontrol Board announced it - 
would not reestablish price ceilings on dairy prod- 
ucts, although it felt prices for butter and cheese 
had climbed to ‘‘unreasonable levels.""—The second 
day of free trade in meat saw higher than normal 
supplies of cattle redching 20 major markets, but © 
also saw sky-rocketing prices which, in some ~ 
instances, soared to 100 to 150 percent above OFA! 
ceilings. Choice steers in the Chicago stockyards 
sold at $35.25 per hundred weight, an increase of 
$6.50 over the previous day and $5 above the 
previous high record, set during the OPA holiday.— 
New Orleans suffered a bread famine when 80 of 
the city’s 90 bakeries closed shop in protest against 
the “‘strike tactics of- the local bakers’ union.” 
—The State Department announced in Washington — 
that it had stopped extension to Czechoslovakia of 
the remaining $40,000,000 of a $50,000,000 credit 
granted earlier for the purchase of United States 
Army equipment in Europe and that it also had 
asked the Export-Import Bank to suspend negotia-~ 
tions for another $50,000,000 credit to that country. 
The action was explained by Czechoslovakia’s im- 
proved economic condition and her sale of $10,- 
000,000 worth of surplus material to Rumania at a 
profit, but the Prague government's criticism of 
American foreign policy as ‘economic imperialism” 
was seen as another reason.—Secretary of State 
Byrnes left Paris by plane for Washington to re- 
port on the Paris Peace Conference to President 
Truman and the American nation.—A new budget 
of 319,269,000,000 rubles, an increase’ of 20,678,- 
000,000 rubles over the previous budget, was an~- 
nounced by the Soviet government in Moscow. The 
new budget showed heavy increases in appropria- 
tions for national ecenomy and for social and 
cultural expenditures, and a cut in military appro- 
priations from 128,239,000,000 rubles to 72,208,- 
000,000 rubles, or 56,031,000,000 rubles.—Serious 
rioting and bloodshed in fightiug between Hindus 
and, Moslems were reported from Hast Bengal, 
India.—A new eight-point peace program was 
offered to Chinese Communists by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking.—The United States 
Army B-29 Pacusan Dreamboat, which flew non- 
stop from Hawaii to Egypt via the Arctic, returned 
to the United States, danding at Westover Field, 
Mass., after a flight of 12 hours 25 minutes from 
Paris. ‘ 

Oct. 17—-Returning from Paris, Secretary of State 
Byrnes declared in Washington that the 21-nation 
peace conference ‘‘certainly was not a failure,’ and , 
that definite progress has been made toward re- 
establishing peace in Europe. tie expressed the hope 
that the Big Four Foreign Ministers would com- 

lete work on the peace treaties for Hitler’s five 

uropean satellites at their meeting in New York 
City, Byrnes at once reported to President Truman 
who congratulated him on ‘‘a most excellent job. 
—Record-breaking livestock shipments to the coun- 
try’s stockvards caused & break ii wholesale meat 
prices of from $1 to $10 per hundred weight except 
for choicest cattle which rose to $36, per hundred 
weight. In the ast, meat prices continued to rise 
as supplies ran low me ie gr of ee ie 

the West. owevei, there we 

OR eater cheese, butter and other 
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farm oroducts. Cotton prices slumped $10 a bale.— 
The ‘OPA in Washington removed all price controls 
over coffee, while the Department of Agriculture 
lifted restrictions on feed grains, protein meals 
and soy beans.—To carry out its-progr of re ee 
ing the Army by one-fourth, or frorh 1,745,000 
officers and men to 1,310,000, the War Department 
announced that all remaining 1945 draftees and all 
non-effectives and incompetents would receive their 
discharges by Jan. 1, 1947.—In response to a plea 
by operators to President Truman to intervene in 
the New York City truck drivers’ strike, Lucien F. 
Rye was named as federal conciliator to seek settle- 
ment of the walkout.—The AFL convention, at its 
closing session in Chicago, adopted a resolution 
pledging a campaign for a 30-hour week in indus- 
try.—While the Duke of Windsor was visiting his 
brother, King George VI, in Buckingham Palace, 
a burglar entered the lodge near Ascot where he 
and the Duchess were passing their holiday in 
England and stole jewelry valued at $100,000, Some 
of the loot was recovered later.—The bodies of 
the 10 Nazi leaders hanged at Nuremberg and of 
Hermann Goering, who committed suicide, have 
been cremated and the ashes dispersed secretly, 

the Allied Control Council announced.—in a letter 
to President Truman, made public in London, King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia asserted that the Jews 
had been the ‘‘aggressors’’ in the strife in Pales- 
tine and that he was surprised at hearing the 
President had supported the Jews in their demands 
for immediate admission of immigrants into the 
Holy Land, contending this attitude was contrary 
to an earlier White House statement that the 
United States did not intend to offer any sugges- 
tions for the-solution of the Palestine problem.— 
The Chinese Communists, in a broadcast from 
Yenan, rejected Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
latest peace program.—In New York City, the 
World-Telegram revealed that a formér leader 
of the German Communist party, Gerhard Eisler, 
alias Hans Berger, was the Third International’s 


’ chief secret agent in the United States. This was 


confirmed by Louis Budenz, former editor of The 
Daily Worker, Communist organ, who had referred 
to Hisler indirectly in a radio talk.—Col. Clarence 


'$. Irvine and the nine members of his crew re- 


ceived military decorations when their plane, the 


‘B29 Pacusan Dreamboat, in which they flew across 


the top of the world, arrived in Washington.—Ten 
passengers and the crew of three were killed when 
a DC-3 transport plane, en route from Portland, 
Ore., to Newark, N. J., crashed near Laramie, 
Wyo., during a snowstorm. 4 

Oct. 18—A bid for Russian cooperation in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the United_ Nations 


_ Charter was made by Secretary of State Byrnes in 


_prices dropped, except for hogs. 


a nation-wide broadcast on the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. Speaking from Washington, Byrnes said that 
“the development of sympathetic understanding 
between the Soviet Union and the United States is 
the paramount task of statesmanship.’’ He declared 
that war was inevitable only ‘‘if states fail to toler- 
ate and respect the rights of other states to ways 
of life they cannot or do not share.’’-Acting 
Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri of New York City 
formally turned over to the United Nations the city 
building on the former World’s Fair grounds and 
also offered to Trygvie Lie, UN Secretary-General, 
an adjacent 350-acre plot in Flushing Meadow 
Park, in the Borough of Queens, for establishment 
of the proposed UN world capital.—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in 
a statement issued in New York City, said that 
war with Russia could and must be avoided ‘‘with- 
out compromise of basic convictions’’ through the 
elimination of intolerant views and by true co- 
operation between the United States and Russian 
governments as well as peoples.—The State De- 
partment announced in Washington it had sent a 
sharp note to Yugoslavia protesting against :the 
“enslavement’’ of individuals claiming to be Amer- 
ican citizens who, without any legal procedure, 
were sent to labor camps under conditions worse 
than existed in wartime.’ The note said some of 
the captives had died, and asked for prompt reme- 
‘dial measures.’’—Livestock shipments to the na- 
tion’s markets continued heavy, but wholesale 
Poultry, wheat 
and egg quotations also declined, but corn, soybean 
and flax prices went up.\ Cotton futures plunged 


. another $10 a bale.—In a new note handed to the 


Russian Embassy in Ankara, the Turkish govern- 
ment again rejected the Soviet demand for a 
share in the control of the Dardanelles.—The 
United States protested to the Polish government 
against the proposed seizure, under the nationaliza- 
tion program, of property owned by American citi- 
zens without recognition of their compensation 
claims.—A British police inspector was killed in 


Jerusalem in a new outbreak of terrorism in 


various parts of Palestine —Reports reaching Cal- 
cutta said that rioting between Hindus and Mos- 
lems continued unabated in Bengal with hundreds 
of casualties and scores of villages burned to the 
ground.—An Argentine citizen of German birth, 
Teodoro Erdmann Lau, was arrested in New York 


City on a charge of having served as the paymast; 
of Nazi Spies ee the U. S. and Latin America au re 
World.War II. - a 
Oct. 19—A group of 75 Wore Wer zat veterans, i! 
cluding a former Wac, invaded Se State Ca 
in Albany, N. Y,.’and occupied the Senate chamber 
threatening to remain there until Gov. Dew 
called @ special session of the Legislature to enaij 
measures to expedite construction of new housis 
and raise the pay of teachers and state employees 
—In Pittsburgh, Col. Paul H. Griffith, nation 
commander of the American Legion, called then 
tional and community housing programs a faliu mie 
because of greed and selfish interests.—Refusal « 
housewives to buy meat at an average of $1 | 
pound caused a general slump of about 15 perceie 
in retail prices. The Bureau of Labor Statisti 
in Washington estimated that the prices of cow 
sumer goods, including food, had risen 13 Due 
cent in a year.—Because of the most rapid decl 1} 
in quotations in their history, the New York, Nege 
Orleans anid Chicago Cotton Exchanges suspendel® 
trading temporarily.—Sen. Vandenberg _(R.-Mich# 
United States delegate to the Paris Peace Compe 
ference, said in a radio report from Washingta 
that the ‘‘supreme peace conundrum” was how 
reconcile ‘‘Eastern communism and Wester 
democracy.’’—Shipments of materials to Allie 
countries since V-J Day totaled $1,843,912,76 
bringing the total cost of the Lend-Lease progra 
to $50,940,037,768, Lend-Lease Administrator Lai 
reported in Washington.—The House Surplus Prop 
erty Committee severely criticized the transfei 
without compensation, of the $407,000 Thunderhea® 
Airfield at Phoenix, Ariz., by the War Assets Aa 
ministration to an educational institute headed li 
a retired general who formerly had jurisdicticy 
over the field.—A reign of terror by the govern 
ment against members. and leaders of the Polis 
Peasant Party was charged in Warsaw by Viclm 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk after secret policiy 
had arrested 13 members of the party’s governi 
body.—As a result of the new outbreak of violena 
in Palestine, British authorities renewed the dus 
to-dawn curfew in Jerusalem.—Premier Ahm} 
Ghavam of Iran dismissed members of the Tude 
(left wing) party from his Cabinet, as had bee 
demanded by rebellious tribesmen in the south 
The death toll in the Hindu-Moslem rioting 7 
Bengal, India, was put at 5,000. i 
Oct. 20—In the first free election held in * 
years, the voters of Berlin, former capital « 
Hitler’s Third Reich, gave overwhelming suppow 
to the Socialist Democratic party, which polla 
999,170 votes. The Christian Democratic Union 
second with 454,202 votes, while the Communis§ 
sponsored Socialist Unity party trailed with 405,95 
votes and the rightest Liberal Democratic pai 
with 192,527 votes. The election was strictly | 
communal affair, for membership in the 
council and borough assemblies. In other comm 
munal elections, which were held within the Rusi 
sian zone, the Social Democrats were barred fro a 
the ticket, but the combined vote of the two < 
Communist parties exceeded that of the Soc i 
Unity party in several districts——Three Unites 
States military buildings in the Stuttgart area i 
South Germany were damaged .by demolition bomlt 
which apparently were set off by members 0 
Nazi underground group, but which caused ni 
casualties —An American civilian employed by tr) 
U. S. Office of Military Government was shot an 
killed by a Russian military policeman as he tries 
to elude arrest in the Soviet occupation zone a 
Berlin after taking photographs there ——The var 
guard of delegates to the United Nations Geners 
Assembly in New York City (Oct. 23) arrived 4 
La Guardia Field by plane from France.—A’ tte: 
Gov. Dewey had rejected their demand that E! 
call a special session of the Legislature to expediti| 
the housing program, a group of World War j 
veterans evacuated the Senate chamber in thi 
Capitol in Albany which they had occupied fa} 
23 hours.—The 27-day strike of employees of th 
Duquesne Light Co., which crippled Pittsburg 
industries and business, was ended when a majo! i 
of the men, members of an independent unioi 
voted to return to their jobs pending settlement di 
t 


z 


their ‘dispute by arbitration Maj. Gen: Anthon 
J. McAuliffe, observer for the Army Grouh 
Forces, reported that the atom bomb tests = 
Bikini indicated that soldiers in dugouts or tanki! 
could survive the terrific blasts except in cases d 
direct hits. ; : 

Oct, 21—Foreign Minister Molotov of Russia 
riving in New York City on the liner Queen Elize 
beth for the meetings of the United Natio 
General Assembly and Big Four Foreign Minist 
expressed confidence that important tasks bei 
the UN ‘‘can be successfully solved, and that. an 
difficulties can be overcome, given good will a 
the real desire to achieve mutual understandin is 
He promised that the Soviet delegation woul 
assist in insuring the success of the two meeth 
ings -“‘in the interests of strengthening peace an| 
the well-being of peoples, great and small,. 
this is in our interests,’"—The Queen Elizabetl! 


» 


her first crossing in ire peacetime colors 
a civilian liner, zy rought delegations 
ther countries for the’ UN General Assembly 
hing Meadow Park in New York City.— 


us 
‘the UN Atomic Energy Commission meeting at 


se Success, it was announced the Soviet Union 
proposed that atomic energy control start at 
_source—unmined minerals—and that a world- 
de survey be made to ascertain the extent of 
anium resources and their locations.—The State 
partment in Washington reported that the Soviet 
amber and acting chairman of the three-power 
lied Control Commission for Bulgaria had re- 
tted..a United States proposal for measures to 
sure free elections in that Balkan country (Oct. 
), holding suth action by the commission would 
a rude interference in the internal affairs of 
igaria.""—Heavy shipments from slaughter 
uses and resumption of operations by major 


cking companies caused meat prices to drop in | 


Ist of the nation’s large cities. Prices, however, 
mained at about 50 per cent above former OPA 
lings and housewives in growing numbers re- 
sed to pay the exorbitant prices asked.—The New 
Wk, Chicago and New Orieans Cotton Exchanges 
ee operations after the unloading of 100,000 
es by a New Orleans cotton operator caused 
ices to decline $10 a bale for three successive 
ys, forcing the exchanges to call a holiday.— 
strike of 1,400 pilots and co-pilots grounded 115 
Ssenger planes of Transcontinental & Western 
r, Inc., from the Pacific Coast to Cairo, Egypt. 
nding 3,000 passengers. The walkout was 
by the Air Line Pilots Assn., AFL, whose 
embers asked for higher salaries.—John L. Lewis, 
d of the United Mine Workers, AFL, served 
= on Secretary of the Interior Krug that the 
coal miners would seek a new contract with 
government, which had been operating the 
, on the ground the previous contract had 
m breached by the government which had 
: y.—The French government 
5 Bank in Washington for a 
States military police, 
ed with machineguns, rounded up 55 Germans 
ected of complicity in the three bomb explo- 
in the Stuttgart area in occupied Germany.— 
authorities in Palestine halted a schooner 
g¢ 800 Jewish illegal immigrants. They were 
ed by the Stern gang, terrorist organization, 
armed British troops would be shot on sight. 
Haifa British troops arrested members of the 
ib Boycott Committee which sought to enforce 
b boycott against Jews——Gen. Chou En-lai, 
sf negotiator for the Chinese Communists, re- 
ed to Nanking to resume peace talks with the 
al Government.—A five-year plan for the in- 
trialization and development of Argentina was 
nted by President Peron to the Argentine 
in Buenos Aires. 
the Reich’s heavy indus- 
s by the German le, but under international 
‘rol so that they could not be again used to 
are for aggressive war, was advocated by 
tish Foreign Secretary Bevin in a foreign policy 
ec He announced 


& 
ce by 


delegations. — 

, which (May 22) 

n its contract with 

, having been rejected, John 
qd he might call out his 


pe) 
iopen 


passe _ most of them delegates to the 
meral ‘Assembly. — The ‘Department of Agri- 


Re Ne 


culture reported in Washington that meat produc- 


tion increased 134 percent throughout the country. 


during the first week after removal of OPA con- 
trols.—Social Democratic leaders in Berlin charged 
that the Russians had seized in their occupation 
zone 500 skilled German technicians and deported 
them with their families to Russia.—Due to Soviet 
opposition, the Allied Control Council in Berlin 
dropped a United States proposal for decentraliza- 
tion of Germany’s five largest banks and establish- 
ment of an Allied banking board and a central 
German agency.—Two British destroyers were 
damaged and members of their crews were 
by mines in the channel between Albania and the 
Greek island of CorfuHeavy rains put an end 
to the Hindu-Moslem rioting in East Bengal, India. 


Official estimates put the death toll at 250, while 


unofficial reports put it at 5,000. 
, Oct. 23—Opening 
Nations General Assembly in Flushing Meadow 
Park, New York City, .President Truman stressed 


before 400 delegates from all parts of the world © 


it was up to the Allied nations to conclude just. 
peace settlements with the Axis powers and satel- 


lites, while it would be the task of the United ~ 


Nations to maintain international peace in the 
future. He said he was convinced that after 
peace had been made “‘the United Nations can 
and will prevent war between nations and remove 
the fear of war’ that was disturbing the world. 
He warned that the UN should guard against being 
split into irreconcilable parts by differences in their 
political philosophies and ‘their ecenomic and 
social systems. Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 


congratulated the President on having made “‘a- 


great speech.’’—In the House of Commons, Prime 


Minister Attlee deplored that the misuse of the | 


veto “for every trifling thing’’ in the UN Security 


Council was threatening to bring that body into pet 


disrespect which, he said, would be disastrous. He 


announced that Britain would seek a review Of 


the use of the veto., Winston Churchill demanded 
to know why Russia was maintaining 200 divisions 
of troops on a war footing in Hastern Hurope, 
warning their presence constituted a threat to 
peace.—In Washington, the OPA lifted all re- 
maining controls on foods and beverages except 
sugar, syrups and rice. Price ceilings for restau- 
rants also were removed.—The strike of 
passenger plane pilots caused the airline to fur- 
lough, without pay, 15,000 non-striking employees 
in the United States and abroad.—The purchasing 
power of the dollar dropped 31 cents between 
January, 1941, and Sept. 15, 1946, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported in Washington.—Ku: 
Daluege, ‘‘deputy protector’ C 
who ordered the razing of Lidice and signed death 


warrants for thousands of Czechs after the assass-| an 


ination of “Hangman” Heydrich, was hanged 
Prague after two futile suicide attempts.—In 


Hampton, Conn., Mrs. Edward Nelson, eight of her — 


nine children and a grandchild died when trapped 
in their home by fire. 
escaped. 

Oct. 24—Excessive use of the yeto by the Big 
Five Powers holding it might undermine the au- 
thority of the United Nations and spread uneasi- 
ness and fear among the smaller nations, delegates 


of Belgium, Brazil, Mexico and Peru warned the 


UN General Assembly at Flushing Meadow Park, 
N.Y. While Russia, which had made frequent use 
of the veto, was not mentioned by name, the 
spokesmen declared the UN Charter would have 
to be revised if abuse of the veto continued. The 
question of whether charges of oppression of racial 
minorities were subject to debate and action by 
the UN arose before the General Assembly’s gen- 
eral committee. Despite opposition by Prime Min- 
ister Smuts of South Africa, who contended the 
matter was purely an internal affair, the committee 
voted, 5 to 2, to send to the General Assembly @ 
protest by India against the treatment of 250,000. 
Indians in South Africa. 
sembly, Trygve Lie, Secretary General, sugeernes 
that action be taken on the Franco regime in 
Spain, declaring that so long as 
power ‘‘it will remain 4 constant cause of mistrust 
and disagreement between_the founders of the 
United Nations,’’—Manilal Gandhi, son of Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi, and 357 other persons were sent to 
jail for 30 days in Durban, South Africa, after 
pleading guilty to charges of violating the law 
segregating Indians, The violations “were timed 
to coincide with the opening of the UN Assembly 
in New York City.—Befere the British Trade Union 
Congress in Brighten, England, Prime Minister 
Attlee denounced world communism, declaring its 
followers tried to misrepresent if as democracy. 
He also deplored the “wall of ignorance and sus- 
picion” which the Soviet government had built be- 
tween its people and other yiations.—President 
¥tuman announced in Washington that federal 
spending for civijian public works rojects in 
1946-47 would exceed by $165,000,000 
estimate of $900,000,000. He said 
further cuts in military appropriations under con~ 
sideration.—1n New York City, striking merchant 
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marine engineers, members of a CIO union, ratified 
a new contract with Atlantic and Gulf Coast opera- 
tors, but ships remained idle and cargoes, including 
needed raw sugar, remained unloaded as the en- 
gineers refused fo pass through picket lines es- 
tablished by striking AFL deck officers.—The Con- 
stitutional Assembly of Wuerttenberg-Baden 
adopted a state constitution along liberal lines, 
the first state in the American occupation zone in 
Germany to take such action.—Peiping reported 
that Chinese Communist troops had defeated Cen- 
traWgovernment forces in a 10-day battle at Yulin, 
on. the Inner Mongolian frontier, and driven them 
back 90 miles.—The Chilean Congress confirmed 
the election of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla as President 
of Chile for a six-year term to succeed the late 
President Juan Antonio Rios. Gonzalez is 2& 


leader of the Radical party. 


Oct. 25—The Soviet Union, reversing its pre- 
vious tactics, dropped its fight before the United 
Nations General Assembly to keep off the agenda 
two motions to modify or abolish the veto. As a 
result, the Assembly’s general committee, at a 
meeting in Flushing Meadow Park, New York City, 
placed the proposals on the calendar for future 
discussion. The Assembly was warned by British 
Chief Delegate Noel-Baker that an atomic arma- 
ments race was in progress. He pledged Britain’s 
full cooperation toward establishing an_ effective 
international system for control of atomic energy. 
—The British Trades Union Congress at Brighton, 
England, indorsed the Labor government's foreign 
policy, but also adopted a resolution recommending 
severance of economic and diplomatic relations 
with the Franco regime in Spain.—in Washington, 
President Truman issued a proclamation lifting 
import tariffs on foreign lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts needed to expedite the federal emergency hous- 
ing program.—The Department of Agriculture re- 
moved restrictions on the sizes of bread and rolls 
which had been imposed (June 1) to conserve 
wheat supplies—Attorney General Clark an- 
nounced in Washington he had dismissed O. John 
Rogge as a special assistant because Rogge had 
violated Justice Department rules in disclosing in 
a public speech the substance of a report he had 
prepared on the activities of the Nazis in political 
campaigns in the United States. Rogge said in 
Seattle, Wash., he would continue his speaking tour 
to expose ‘‘the Fascist threat to democracy.’’— 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, called on President Truman 
to lift #1] wage controls.—Indictments were filed 
in the United States military court in Nuremberg 
against 23 German physicians charging them with 
the murder of ‘“‘hundreds of thousands of human 
beings’’ in carrying out Hitler’s racial extermina- 
tion program.—In Jerusalem a British officer, Lt. 


Col, Richard Webb, ordered the detention of a 


roup of American and British newspaper men who 
ater charged they had heard him make violently 
anti-Jewish remarks.—Gen. MacArthur, reporting 


» on the morale of United States troops in the Phil- 


ippines, said there had been some ‘‘deterioration”’ 
in the friendly relations between the Americans 
and the Filipinos, due to the presence of some ‘‘raw 
recruits’? and to the nationalist spirit of the in- 
habitants.—Five leaders of the Moslem League 
formally entered Viceroy Wavell’s interim govern- 
ea for India, joining nine Congress Party Min- 
sters. 

Oct. 26—A compromise agreement was signed 
between operators of merchant ships out of Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast ports and the National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots, AFL, ending a 26-day 
strike which had tied up 1,181 vessels. The agree- 
ment previously had been signed by the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Assn., CIO. It did not, how- 
ever, apply to the Pacific Coast where the strike 
of deck officers and engineers, as well as of mem- 
bers of Harry Bridges’ longshoremen’s union con- 
tinued.—At the United Nations General Assembly 
in Flushing, New York City, Turkey’s chief dele- 
gate, Huseyin R. Baydur, expressed Ay that the 
Big Five's veto powers eventually would give way 
to majority rule. He also, by. implication, reiter- 
ated Turkey's opposition to sharing control of the 
Dardanelles with the Soviet Union. Spokesmen 
for Norway and Chile called for United Nations 
action to ‘‘eliminate’’ the Franco regime in Spain. 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham of San Francisco offered a 
three-mile area valued at $2,000,000 as a gift if 
the UN made their permanent home in his city.— 
The nation began observance of three days of 
festivities and demonstrations in tribute to the 
United States Navy. A Navy Day message by Presi- 
dent Truman said the country’s naval might was 
needed to safeguard world peace. In New York 
City, Fleet Adm. Halsey pleaded for the outlaw- 
ing of the atomic bomb by the United Nations.— 
From Hot Springs, Ark., it was reported that large 
quantities of uranium and thorium, principal 
elements in the making of atom bombs, had been 
discovered in Howard County, Ark.—An Allied 


commission which investigated the suicide of Her- 


mann Goering reported he had succeeded in con- 


cealing the poison, with which he killed himi 
two hours before he was to have been gece. 
Nuremberg Prison, in cavities of his, body fi 
the time of his arrest 17 months earlier. 
Bavarian Constitutional Assembly in. Mani 
passed, 136 to 14, an Amerieah-approved = 
Constitution —In a message to the National Ci 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrinal 
Boston, Mass., Pope Pius XII called for more )— 
operation by the laity in spreading the faith, ess 
cially among the young.—At the convention of |% 
Zionist Organization of America in Atlantic C 
N Dr. Abba, Hillel Silver of Cleveland: 
president, opposed partitioning of Palestine, 
manding a Jewish state taking in all of the couny 
Oct. 27—Sailing from Southampton for New Yq 
on the liner Aquitania for the meeting of the 
Four Foreign Ministers Council, British Fore 
Secretary Bevin declared that the attainmenti@® 
true peace depended on the good will of the : 
gotiators, but that if good will were lacking “tll 
it is in the laps of the gods.’-—Director Gena 
La Guardia of UNRRA submitted to Trygve I 
Secretary General of the United Nations a repy 
that reconstruction in Eastern and Southe 
Europe was seriously handicapped by the fact ti 
defeated Germany constituted an ‘“‘economic ¥ 
uum in the middle of Europe’’ which had = 
been filled by other nations. He urged the Unil 
Nations not to lose time in preparing effective © 
to provide food and clothing for the former Nay 
occupied countries when UNRRA’s activities ceas 
—Delegates at the UN General Assembly represe 
ing 33 nations, including Soviet Russia, attency 
a solemn pontifical mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedui} 
New York City, to “‘invoke Divine guidance” | 
their deliberations——-The Communist-domina 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming viet 
in Bulgaria in the first election since the peo 
voted in_a plebiscite (Sept. 8) to depose Kae 
Simeon II and replace the monarchy with a 
publican form of government. The leftist part 
captured 364 ofthe 465 National Assembly ses 
—In the first universal free election in Venezua 
President Romulo Betancourt’s Liberal Democray 
Action party triumphed by a substantial majori 
The government party won 137 of the 160 Natiow 
Constituent Assembly seats.—Eleven persons w# 
killed in Calcutta, India, in a renewed outbreaki# 
Hindu-Moslem rioting. 
Oct. 28—Replying to a series of questions se 
him by Hugh Baillie, president of the United Pre 
Generalissimo Stalin declared that Soviet Rus 
did not have the secret of the atom bomb, that 
did not believe there was growing tension betwe 
his country and the United States, as had ba 
Stated by Secretary of State Byrnes; that Rusi 
had only 60 divisions (not 200 divisions, as charg 
by Winston Churchill) in Western and Southeast a 
Europe, and that_he felt ‘Churchill and othe 
of like mind in Britain and the United States 
represented ‘‘the worst threat to world peacé,’ 
President Truman appointed a five-man civilil 
board, headed by David E. Lilienthal,° chairmat 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as a new Atoms 
Energy Commission to take over control of # 
atomic bomb from the Army.—The veto por 
granted the Big Five Powers in the United Natic 
charter was described as a ‘‘shotgun marriage” ’ 
Sir Carl Berendsen, chief New Zealand delega 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
New York City. Other speakers opposed elim 
tion of the veto, but advocated that it be 
only sparingly.—Replying to a letter from & 
pee of Saudi_ Arabia (Oct. 17) on 4 
Palestine situation, President Truman reiterat 
his plea for immediate admission to 100,000 Jew 
refugees to the Holy Land.—The President y 
nounced that the threat of a strike of soft | 
miners had been averted. John L. Lewis, Unit 
Mine Works head, said’,Secretary of the Inter 
Krug had agreed to his demand that revision | 
the contract between the miners in governm 
operated mines and the administration be discu 
with a view to amending the wage formula.- 


=. esas ese 


pt hn Mec pe pies to 
whic seriously crippled transportation in 
metropolitan area. At the sa: i 

the National Organization of M loon. Mean 


% 
wn 


is donded overalls and helpe ‘ 
re pecs tainates Mainity salt 
‘ e' reign Minister Molotoy called 
Universal reductions in armaments and a ban 
a bomb in a lengthy speech before the 
ited Nations General Assembly in New York 
e He-also declared that retention of the veto, 
ae ry rer age a control a spanic 
: entia world peace, and s ly 
ticized Bernard M. Baruch for- his formula to 
ke the veto inapplicable to UN decisions re- 
ing to the atom bomb.—Baruch, addressing the 
w York Herald Tribune Forum, said the United 
utes* was willing to agree to an international 
aty outlawing the atom bomb, but would insist 
its strict observance by all nations signing it.— 
retary of State Byrnes in Washington said he 
Ss ‘‘encouraged”’ by the peaceful views expressed 
Generalissimo Stalin in a statement to the 
ited Press president, Hugh Baillie, but in Lon- 
no Winston Churchill expressed skepticism con- 
ming the Soviet Premier’s assertion there were 
ly 60 Russian divisions in European occupation 
sas, but added that even 60 divisions were still 
) many.—in New York City, the American Tele- 
one & Telegraph Co. announced the opening to 
> public, for the first time, of direct radio 
ephone service with Moscow.—The United States 
vernment, in joint action with Britain, sent a 
te to Rumania protesting against coercive meth- 
s being used in the election campaign, contend- 
z these methods violated the agreement under 
lich Washington recognized the Rumania regime. 
Rioting marked a strike of CIO employees of 
2 Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in Mil- 
, Wis., and police. were mobilized to help 
*s deputies reestablish order.—In South 
, Ind., the United Rubbers Workers, CIO, 
nounced it would demand a 26-cent-an-hour 
increase Nov. 1 regardless of the progress of 
otiations with manufacturers——The OPA re- 
red price controls on radios, sewing machines, 
tches, clocks, electrical kitchen appliances and 
ier consumer goods.—The British authorities in 
‘usalem announced the removal of Lt. Col. Webb, 
© had been accused by United States and other 
eign newspaper correspondents of making anti- 
wish remarks.—In London, the House of Com- 

ons approved, by 


a vote of 270 to 157, a Labor 
solution for an investigation by a royal commis- 
a inquiry ‘into the growth of monopolistic 
ndencies in the control of the press.’’—A railway 
bearing Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu leader, 
s stoned by rioters in Bengal Province, India, 
t he escaped injury. . y 
et. 30—In a speech deploring Soviet Foreign 
ter Molotov’s ‘‘distrust and misunderstanding 


, indorsed the 


proposal for a world-wide reduction in 
safeguards 


d evasion.”? After the last war, he said, the 
hited States mistake ‘‘of disarming 
lat “We. shall not repeat the 
that the 
the veto, 


wi 's 
rts by Allied nations on their military forces 
mon-enemy countries, but made this conditional 
in the reports of ‘all eacpree 


| ASA 
narchis scist’’ 
her “porders.— Gen. carpi United 
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Co aaa General Asembly that the 
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of no strike clauses in its contract with the union 
to force employees to accept jobs ‘perilous to their 
health.’’—At a hearing before the House Surplus 
Property Committee in Washington, witnesses 
testified that machinery which had cost the govern- 
ment $345,648 had been sold by the War Assets 
Administration as scrap for $5,650, but eventually 
been resold by a dealer for $224,657.—Cotton ex- 
changes in New York, Chicago and New Orleans 
were closed for the third time in 11 days after 
cotton prices dropped $10 a bale, the highest per- 
missible daily limit.—Zionist extremists /bombed 
the Jerusalem railway station and made other 
attacks in Palestine, killing two British soldiers 
and a British police sergeant. Four suspects, in- 
cluding a girl, were seized after the Jerusalem © 
explosion.—Central Chinese government troops 
made four landings near Cheioo, on the North 
Shantung Peninsula, in a drive toward Harbin, 
Communist stronghold in Manchuria. 

Oct. 31—The United Nations General Assembly in 
New York City, winding up tis preliminary plenary 
sessions, referred to eight committees 56 items on 
its agenda, including Soviet Russia’s disarmament. 
proposal, the presence of UN troops on non-enemy , 
territory, the questions of eliminating or modifying 
the veto privilege of the Big Five Powers, the status 
of Franco Spain and the admission of new mem- 
bers. Ukrainian Foreign Minister Manuilsky, last 
speaker in the Assembly's general debate, charged 
that nations seeking abolition of the veto were 
trying to poison world opinion ‘‘in favor of a new 
war.” He pleaded for the outlawing of atomic - 
weapons and cuts in military budgets, saying the 
peoples of the world wanted peace and urging 
that governments devote their resources to the pro- 
motion of the well-being of their citizens—In @ 
speech before the American Bar Association con= 
vention in Atlantic, City,-N. J., Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, British UN delegate, declared that while 
he did not believe the veto would be fatal to the 
new world peace organization he, was hopeful its 
use would be modified.—President Truman left § 
Washington by special train to cast his vote in the 
Congressional election (Nov. 5) in his home town, 
Independence, Mo.—Secretary of State Byrnes de- 
nied in Washington that Spruille Braden intended 
to resign as Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of American Republics Affairs and declared that 
Braden had his full support and that of President 
Truman in his demand that Argentina remove 
Nazi agents and influences within her borders.— ~ 
Price Administrator Porter announced that, as a 
result of the rapid progress of the decontrol pro- 
gram, 1,642 local price control boards would be 
closed (Noy. 4), but that 650 OPA area rent 
control offices would be continued. Price controls 
on hats, neckties, handbags and other apparel 
items and on dozens of household goods were re- 
moved.—A three-man commission sent to Yugo- 
slavia to investigate charges of misuse for political 
or military purposes of UNRRA funds by Marshal 
Tito’s government reported in Washington that 
the charges were unsupported by evidence.—Maj. 
David F. Watson of Burlingame, Calif., was con- 
victed in Frankfort on the Main, Germany, by @ 
United States military court of complicity in the 
$1,500,000 Hesse crown jewelry theft and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment and dismissal from 
the Army.—A wing of the British Hmbassy in 
Rome, Italy, was wrecked by bombs left at its 
doorstep in two suitcases——A_ rehearsal of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was staged as early as 
June,. 1941, by Japan’s war lords, the prosecution 
charged at the trial of former Premier Hideki Tojo 
and other alleged war criminals before an Inter- 
national Military Tribunal in Tokyo.—A strike of 
service employees which closed 18 of Washington's 
ledding hotels for 20 days was settled by the grant- 
ing of wage increases by the managements.—In 
New Orleans Mayor Morrison announced the end 
of an eight-day walkout by municipal garbage 
collectors.—Cotton future prices rose the permis- 
sible daily limit of $10 a bale on the New York and » 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange——The warmest 
October on record ended with temperatures ranging 
as high as 84 degrees om the Atlantic Coast and the 


Middle West. 
oe 1946—NO VEMBER 

Nov. 1—Strong opposition to proposals that the 
United States pay 50 per cent of the administra- 
tion expenses of the United Nafions was €s- 
pressed by Sen, Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), United 
States delegate, before the UN Coramittee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Affairs at Lake Success, 
N. Y. He advocated » permanent maximum of 25 
per cent of the total budget for any member nation. 
Poland submitted to the General Assembly two 
resolutions, one recommending breaking off by 
YN members of diplomatic relations with Franco 
pean and the offer barring Spain irom participa- 
jon 


in speciat agencies sponsored by the United 
Nations.—in formal notes submitted in Washing- 
ton, London, Moscow and Paris, the Netherlands, 
Belgian and Luxemburg Goveruments asked to be 
allowed to participate “from the beginning”’ in the 
discussions by the Big Four Foreign Ministers 


_ Truman’s policy of 
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Council of peace terms y 
ton Coal Mines Administrator Collisson announced 
he would discuss possible changes in the Federal 
Government's wage contract with John L. Lewis 
United Mine Workers, AFL.—The Office of Price 
Administration removed controls on farm _machin- 
ery, textile notions and paper matches.—President 
Truman returned to his home in Independence, 
Mo., but refused to talk politics.—Embezzlement of 
$750,000 from the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., was charged against William 
Arthur Nickel, $100-a-week cashier, who was ar- 
rested in Miami, Fla.—A French passenger plane, 
bound from Paris to Casablanca, crashed into a 
hill near Limoges. All 24 persons on board were 
killed. 

Nov. 2—Soviet Russia proposed at one of the 
United Nations committee meetings at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., that the budget for 1947 offered by 
Secretary General Lie be cut from $25,000,000 to 
$3,000,000; that the UN London office be eliminated 
and plans for a world-wide publicity agency 
dropped. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Gusev 
charged there was too much ‘‘waste’’ for propa- 
ganda instead of actual achievement, but Lie 
replied that high-quality work such as was needed 


‘to carry out the UN objectives was expensive.— 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin, arriving in New 
York City for the Big- Four Foreign Ministers 
meeting, expressed confidence in the success of the 
future deliberations of the United Nations.—In New 
York City, a strike by 3,000 employees of the 
United Parcel Service, which had tied up the 
delivery service of 375 retail sales for 50 days, was 
settled by a compromise agreement.—In London, a 
Foreign Office spokesman said the recent election 
in Bulgaria had been marked by terrorism and 
irregularities and that the British Government 
was disturbed by the absence of civil liberties in 
the new republic.——Emperor Hirohito formally 
ppubasted Japan’s Allied-approved new Consti- 
tution. 

Nov. 3—The White House reaffirmed President 
insisting the United States 
should receive sole trusteeship over such: islands 
in the Pacific, formerly mandated to Japan, as were 
deemed necessary to the safety of the United 


» States. These proposed bases were Tinian, Saipan, 


Iwo Jima and Okinawa.—Conclusion of a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States and the Chinese Central Goy- 
ernment was announced in Washington and Nan- 
king—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and other 
delegates and leaders representing the 51 United 
Nations made a pilgrimage to the grave of the late 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N. 
Y., and paid tribute to him as a builder of peace. 
—The Philippine delegate to the UN General As- 
sembly, Brig. Gen. Romulo, submitted a resolution 
urging that the 125,000,000 non-self-governing peo- 
ple of the world be allowed representation in the 
UN—Rioting crowds of Italians estimated at 10,- 
000 stormed through the streets of the disputed 
port of Trieste, stoning newspaper offices and the 
headquarters of pro-Yugoslav organizations. 
Mounted eee dispersed the demonstration,—Two 
Jews and two Arabs were killed in clashes in north- 
eastern Palestine growing out of a raid by Arab 
villagers on a new Jewish settlement.—In San- 
tiago, Chile, Gabriel Gonzales Videla was inaugu- 
rated as the country’s President for a four-year 
term.—Police in Atlanta, Ga., arrested four mem- 
bers of the Columbians, Inc., an alleged anti-Negro 
society, on charges of inciting to riot and com- 
mitting several acts of violence, including the 
bombing of a Negro home.—Hight persons died 
in Denver, Colo., when the city was struck by a 
26-inch snowfall, the worst blizzard in 33 years. 

Nov. 4—The Big Four Foreign Ministers held 
their first meeting in New York City for further 
deliberations on the peace treaty drafts for the five 
Hitler satellite nations, but after a four-hour dis- 
eussion it appeared that the deadlock over the 
future of the port of Trieste remained unbroken. 
The Council, however, decided to invite representa- 
tives of both Italy and Yugoslavia to state their 
views.—At Lake Success, N. Y., the UN Security 
Council voted unanimously_to drop the ‘question 
of possible action against Franco Spain from its 
agenda to permit the issue to go before the Gen- 
eral Assembly.—A ‘‘communique’’ issued by the 
Jewish underground organization, Irgun Zvai Leu- 
mi, asserted its emissaries had bombed the British 
Embassy in Rome (Oct. 31).—In a statement to 
the House of Commons, Under Secretary for India 
Henderson reported that 5,018 persons had been 
killed and 13,320 injured in Hindu-Moslem rioting 
in_ India between July 1 and Oct. 30. 

Nov. 5—The Republicans gained control of both 
Houses of Congress in a 47-State election in which 
36,000,000 voters went to the polls. The outcome 
of the balloting ended a 16-year Democratic era. 
In the Senate, the Republicans gained 11 seats, or 
two more than the 49 votes necessary for a major- 


-ity. In the House, the party gained 54 seats, 28 


more than needed for the required majority of 218. 
The Republicans also made a net’ pale of two 
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for Germany.—In Washihe- ’ 


Governorships, giving them a total of 25 state etl 
executives compared to 23 for the Democrats a 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers Council in Nj 
York City, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov chars 
Secretary of State Byrnes: with seeking to A 
date the Council by insisting that Yugoslavia Cot 
lot receive reparations from the former Axis Sat 
iites unless she accepted the proposed peace treiq 
with Italy. Byrnes replied he was merely rest} 
ing the United States policy as approved by 
majority vote of the Paris Peace Conference— 
Lake Success, N. Y., the General Committee of | 
UN General Assembly defeated a Soviet moves 
move the permanent site of the UN home fr 
the United States to Europe.—In a note to the | 
Four Powers, the Netherlands Government f/ 
mally put in claims for stretches of former Gern® 
territory to ‘‘rectify’’ the Dutch-German front 
—British authorities in Palestine released from 
detention camp eight leaders of the Jewi 
Agency who had been seized (June 29) follow™ 
an outbreak of terrorism.—By direction of Gi 
Arnall of Georgia, suit was begun in Atlantaa 
revoke the charter-of the Columbians, Inc., on 
ground it had a strong kinship with the outlaw 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Nov. 6—President Truman returned to the W 
House, but declined to comment on the Democra 
defeat at the polls. Sen. Fulbright (D.-Ar) 
proposed in Philadelphia that, as the Republics 
had captured control of both Houses of Congrd 
the President “‘should appoint a Republican Sec 
tary of State and resign from office.’. Such a ss 
would be perfectly legal and would put a Repult 
can-in the White House, thereby avoiding a cla 
between the executive and legislative branches 
the Government, he said.—President Truman 2 
nounced that the United States was prepared 
place American-occupied Japanese islands “und 
United Nations trusteeship provided the Unijj 
States got the sole administration of them.—TZ 
Big Four Foreign Ministers in New York Ci 
heard formal objections by both Italy and Yur 
slavia to the proposed free Territory of Tries 
For the first time, however, the Yugoslav spok} 
man made concessions to Italy’s protests agai 
yielding an important railway junction along ft 
future Italo-Yugoslay frontier.—Before the Soci 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee of f 
UN General Assembly at Lake Success, Soviet V¥ 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Vishinsky charged tl 
peace was endangered by anti-Russian propaga 
in European refugee camps. Mrs. Eleanor Roow 
velt replied that Russia’s hostile attitude yj 
destroying the progress that had been made on t 
refugee issue.—In Jerusalem a modification of B: 
ain’s policy in Palestine and easing up of secur 
measures was praised by both Jewish and An 
leaders, but Jewish spokesmen said they wow 
continue their fight for a Jewish homeland. | 

Nov. 7—The Republican majority in the n 
Congress was reported by Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) tom 
planning to cut the federal budget from the 1946 
total of $43,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 for ti 
1947-48 fiscal year and by another $5,000,000,0, 
for the following year, thus permitting tax rec t 
tions.—President Truman had no public comme 
to make on Sen, Fulbright’s suggestion that | 
resign to make room for a Republican Presidew 
but White House sources said he had rejected it 
At the UN General Assembly at Lake Success, Jo 
Foster Dulles, American member of the Truste! 
ship Committee, announced the United States 
ready to waive its right to veto proposed trusteesh: 
agreements on former enemy territory if all oth! 
powers did likewise.—Before the General Assembit 
White Russia seconded a Polish proposal to bret 
off diplomatic relations with Franco Spain 
also proposed that all commercial relations 
stopped and the country be isolated from t 
outside world.—Soviet Foreign Minister Moloti 
called on President Truman at the White Hows 
and later reported they had ‘‘a good conversations 
—John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers head, call! 
a conference of 30 of his district leaders to disci 
a strike against government-operated bitumino 
Mines if negotiations for wage increases brow 
down.—Frcm El Centro, Calif., where he w 
vacationing, Mayor O’Dwyer of New York City sex 
word he would not tolerate a strike of 33,000 ele 
ployees of the city’s transit, system ire | 


retroactive wage increases.—Leading r: ( 
works in New York City reported that ih 
representatives in Moscow had been denied the 1! 
of government-owned short wave facilities in Ru 
sia.—Moscow observed the 29th anniversary of t}! 
Red Revolution with a display of Russia’s milital 
might and an order by Generalissimo Stalin cab 
ing for ‘‘constant battle-readiness of the Sovi' 
Army and Navy as a pledge of the security of ow 
country and of stable peace throughout the worlds 
—In Frankfort on the Main, Gen. Joseph T. Mi 
ime ye Mags cul ta occupation 
merican i “ 

those of other countires. ee aa 

(R.-Mich,) assu 


Nov. 8—Sen. Vandenberg 
UN General Assembly at Lake Success, N.Y, 
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continued support of the United States ‘'regardless 
of which political regime sits in Washington.” 
Without making reference to the defeat of the 
Democrats in the national election, Vandenberg 
Said the Government would continue to give full 
cooperation in establishing a mutual defense sys- 
tem against aggression. He served notice that the 
United States stood firm in its opposition to being 
assessed 50 per cent of the administrative costs 
of the UN over Russia's objections, a sub-com- 
mittee voted 7 to 4, to reconsider the membership 
applications of Albania, Eire, Portugal, Trans- 
Jordan and Outer Mongolia.—The Big Four Foreign 
Ministers discussed the Italian and Rumanian peace 
treaty drefts at a lengthy session in New York 
Ctty and, at the suggestion of Secretary of State 
Byrnes, postponed further consideration of the 
Trieste question until the results of direct negotia- 
tions between Italy and Yugoslavia became known. 
—The State Department announced if had recalled 
‘informal mission sent to Albania as a pre- 
ary to United States recognition of Col. Gen. 
myer Hoxha’s regime because of the country’s 
refusal to recognize the validity of existing agree- 
ments, conventions and treaties with the United 
States—Early revision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions (Wagner) Act by the Repu lican-controlled 
80th Congress in 1947 was forecast in Washington. 
—Transfer of 20,000 tons of wheat from the United 
‘States occupation zone in Germany to the British 
wone to relieve the food shortage there was an- 
nounced in London.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
‘sshek in Nanking issued to his troops an order to 
Cease hostilities with Chinese Communists “*except 
as may be necessary to defend their present posi- 
‘tions.”’-—In New York City, the Board of Transpor- 
tion voted 2 to 1 against proposals to grant 
lective bargaining rights to 33,000 employees of 
the city’s rapid transit system. 
Nov. 9—By executive order, President Truman 
dropped all government controls on prices, wages 
and salaries with the exception of ceilings on rents, 
Sugar and rice. In abandoning these controls, 
Thich had been in effect for four years under 


oS: the President said that the controls had 
e 


of supply and demand would serve the people better 


he, conceded some adjustments might be required, 
he said that controls of rents and over evictions 
would have to be retained.—_The President an- 
‘nounced that the United States had invited 18 key 


power.—Unit States 
Frankiort on the Main reported the appearance 1n 


ayed a scoreless game with the Notre Dame eleven 
Yankee Stadium, New York City. 
- Nov, 10—More than 19,000,000 French voters 
went to the polls to elect a National Assembly for 
five'years under the new Constitution. The Com- 
munists captured 186 seats, a gain of 40 since the 
‘elections (June 2) for the old Assembly. The 
Popular Republicans, a Catholic party, which had 
peen first in the old Assembly, won 162 seats, two 
/ more than they held before. The Socialists dropped 
from 115 to 108 seats, the Radicals rose from 39 
3 sts won 85 seats, a gain of 23 and 
the new Gaullist Union elected nine deputies. Two 
were to be elected in the 
olonies later.—Both the Communists and the 
Common Man Front, a Rightist movement, pee 
8 


Italian cities, while Premier Alcide de Gas eri’s 


ed 
Yosses.—In Serbia and Croatia, the Leftist People’s 
‘Front polled more than 90 per cent of the yote iii 


a Truman’s removal of ware controls and of 
as e 


¢h approval by business and industry, 
" ppokesmen said Eonie adjustments would be neces- 


sary, but promised to hold the line as far as pos- 
sible. Labor and consumers, however, were critical. 
a leaders predicted another wave of 

Nov. 11—President Truman pledged his full co- 
operation to the incoming Republican-dominated 
Congress and in return asked its members to 
cooperate With him. In his first post-election 
statement, the President said: “As President of the 
United States I am guided by a simple formula: 
to do in all cases, from day to day, without regard 
to narrow political considerations, what seems to 
mie to be best for the welfare of all our people. 
Our search for that welfare must always be based 
upon a progressive concept of government,”— 
Chairman Carroll Reece of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and other Republican leaders 
hailed the President’s statement and promised to 
meet good will with good will.—In an Armistice 
Day address at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington National Cemetery, President Truman 
said the United States had entered World War II to 
to reestablish peace in the world and now was 
seeking to “create a peace which will prevent 
the necessity of our grandchildren fighting.a third 
World War.”’—At the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Council in New York City, Secretary of State 
Byrnes announced that the United States had 
ordered the return to Yugoslavia and other Danu- 
pian countries of barges and other river eraft heid 
by American forces since their occupation of the 
upper Danube region. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov reported the U.S.S.R. had restored to 
other nations all property in her zone proved as 
theirs—Soviet Russia demanded before the Trus- 
teeship Committee of the UN General Assembly at 
Lake Success that all mandates administered under 
League of Nations grants be brought under the 
UN trusteeship system, and rejected South Africa’s 
plan to annex the former German colony of South- 
west Africa.—UNRRA Director General LaGuardia 
called on the UN to establish a $400,000,000 emer- 
gency food fund to finance the basic needs of 
impoverished countries.—In Washington, Sen. Ball 
(R.-Minn.) amnounced that he was drafting a bill 
fo outlaw the closed shop.—Secretary of the 
Interior Krug conferred with John L. Lewis, but 
neither reported progres sin their negotiations to 
avert the strike of soft coal miners threatened by 
the United Mine Workers head.—General Motors 
Corp. announced in Detroit an immediate increase 
of $100 in the factory prices of all its passenger 
cars. Increases ranging from 10 to 70 per cent were 
set by soap manufacturers.—More than 500 persons 
were killed and two towns were destroyed in an 
earthquake in Northern Peru. | ‘ i 

Nov. 12—An attempt by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov to shelve the plan for establishment of a 
Free Territory of Trieste approved at Paris and 
reopen the entire issue was blocked by Secretary 
of State Byrnes at a meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers in New York City. The Council 
agreed to Byrnes’ proposal that it proceed with 
final consideration of the so-called French Line of 
demarcation of the Yugoslav-Italian and Trieste 
borders without awaiting the outcome of possible 
direct negotiations between the two countries.— 
From Belgrade it was announced Yugoslavia would 
demand more than $6,500,000 from the United 
States for failing to return ‘‘at the proper time’ a 
fleet of Danube River barges and other vessels 
seized by American troops when they occupied 
the upper Danube region.—President Truman an- 
nounced his support of a recommendation by 
Francis Biddle, United States member of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal in Nuremberg, for 
establishment by the United Nations of a world 
code which would make it an international crime 
to plot against peace and wage aggressive war, and 
would punish those responsible.—Rep: Martin (R.- 
Mass.) announced. in Washington that the first 
action to be taken by the Republican-controlled 
g0th Congress would be to enact a 20 per cent cut 
in taxes on 1947 personal incomes.—The threat of 
a city-wide subway strike in New York City faded 
as the Board of Transportation agreed to a 20 per 
cent wage increase , retroactive to July 1—As 4 
first step toward disbanding the Office of Price 
Administration, 30-day dismissal notices were sent 
to 10,000 clerks and supervisory personnel of local 
price control boards throughout the country.—The 
Navy announced Rear ‘Adm. Richard E. Byrd would 
head an expedition of i2 vessels and 4,000 officers 
and men to the Antarctic to renew the United 
States stake in Little America.—Scotland_ Yard 
took exceptional safeguards to protect King George 
VI against possible Jewish terrorists as he rode 
through London's streets to open the new session 
of Parliament. He announced plans to nationalize 
inland transport and electricity, and hinted at_@ 
possible separate peace with the Germans in the 
British zone of occupation if the Soviet Union 
refused to reach an understanding with the British 
and United States governments.—The British Goy- 
ernment announced it would sweep the Corfu 
Straits off Albania for mines despite a warning 
by Albania she would consider such action as 4 


; 
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‘violation of hre-sovereignty.—Permission for 1,050 


Jewish refugees detained on the Island of Cyprus 
to enter Palestine was announced in London. 
Nov. 13—Field Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister 
of South Africa and his country’s chief delegate to 
the United Nations, warned at the meeting of the 
Trusteeship Committee of the UN General As- 
sembly at Lake Success that South Africa would 
continue to adrhinister the former German colony 
of Southwest Africa as part of the Union even if 
the UN failed to approve his nation’s claims for 
the right to annex the territory. These claims, he 
Said, were based on the results of a plebiscite in 
which the inhabitants had expressed, without coer- 
cion their desire to join the Union.—Before another 
General Assembly committee, British Delegate 
Younger called imposition of 49.89 per cent of the 


- United Nations budget on the United States ‘‘just”’ 


because of the dislocation of the rest of the world. 
—Belgrade announced that Albania had sent a 
formal protest to the United Nations against 
British minesweeping operations in Corfu Straits. 
London reported that British sweepers had cleared 


#22 mines from the straits and had sent two to 


Mediterranean headquarters for examination to 
determine their point of origin—The New York 
City subway strike was, averted when employees, 
Members of, the Transport Workers Union, CIO, 


_yoted to accept a wage increase and waive action 


on their demand the union be recognized as their 
sole bargaining agency.—The homes of two non- 


striking workers were bombed in a new outbreak 
- of violence in the jurisdictional dispute between 


two AFI, Hollywood studio employees’ union.— 
Further drastic reductions in Army _ personnel, 
including cuts in the strength of the Second 
Armored and Third Infantry Divisions, were an- 
nounced by the War Department as economy moves. 
—In a revolt against the Labor Government’s for- 
eign policy, 59 of the party’s Members of Parlia- 
ment signed a statement urging adoption of a 
course which would ‘‘secure full Socialist planning 
and control of the world’s resources’? and would 
preyent ‘‘an otherwise inevitable canflict between 
American capitalism and Soviet communism.’’— 
The French Cabinet. voted to present its resigna- 
tion to the new National Assembly.—An agreement 
was reached in Batavia between Dutch government 
Officials and representatives of the Indonesian 
Republic under which the Indonesian nationalists 
would be granted self-government with the under- 
standing they would still recognize the authority 
of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 

Nov. 14—Six of the smaller nations made a 
concerted attack on the use of the veto by the Big 
Five powers in the Security Council of the United 
Nations at Lake Success, N. Y. Before the General 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee, the 
delegates of Argentina, Australia, Cuba, El Salva- 
dor, the Philippines and New Zealand denounced 
the misuse of the veto, especially by Soviet Russia, 
and demanded its elimination. Argentina hinted 
that as possible counter-measures the small na- 
tions might refuse to elect the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council and boycott the 
Assembly.—United States Delegate John Foster 


Dulles informed the General Assembly’s Trustee- 


Ship Committee of the opposition of the United 
States to annexation of former German Southwest 
Africa by the Union of South Africa without 
further study of the issue, Also before the Trustee- 
ship Committee, Panama objected to the inclusion 
of the Canal Zone in the United States report on 
its non-self-governing territories, and insisted she 
still retained sovereignty over the Canal Zone.— 
The conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
in New York City bogged down over the question 
of control of police powers in the Free Territory 


of Trieste. Secretary of State Byrnes, seconded by 


Britain and France, proposed that these powers be 
vested in the Governor of the Free Territory, but 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov insisted that the 


_ Governor share them with the Executive Council. 


—In a note to the State Department, Albania 
accused the United States of deliberately ob- 
ghryeting friendly relations between the two 
ountries by insisting on the recognition of bilateral 
treaties, and also charged wilful misrepresentation 
of the treatment accorded the United States diplo- 


_ matic mission to Albania.—A_program drawn up 
‘by the Senate and House Republican Steering 
Committees in Washington included reductions 


in federal expenditures to cover tax cuts ,labor 
legislation, termination of wartime controls, revi- 
sion of the public housing program and elimina- 
tion of food shortages.—President Truman and 


‘Secretary of the Interior Krug conferred privately 


on the course of action to be taken by the govern- 
ment if John L. Lewis should call a strike of soft 
coal miners.—The Veterans Administration ruled 


' that former servicemen who were idle for 14 weeks 


as a result of the General Motors strike in 
Michigan could not collect $20 a week veterans’ 
unemployment compensation, — ‘Star chamber 
methods” were charged against Rep. Rankin (D.- 


; heen acting chairman of the House Un-American 
ties Committee, by Dr. Harlow Shapley, | 


Activ. 


director of the Harvard Ovservatory, who | 
questioned by Rankin behind closed doors on’ hiss 
connections. with several groups. Rankin- orderec 
contempt proceedings instituted against the scie is 
tist—_American Laue 


“economic imperialism” 
assailed in the House of Commons by three 

and one Communist Members who urged slackening 
or dropping of Britain’s close ties with the Unit 
States—Premier de Gaspari. of Italy cabled 
urgent appeal to UNRRA Director General La 
Guardia t6 speed wheat shipments te his country 
to avert ‘“‘grave consequences.’’—In~Shanghai the 
American Red Cross appealed to the Foreign Liqui-i 
dation Commission to regain possession of 290) 
measurement tons of American blood plasma which} 
it had sold at 50 cents a pint as ‘‘surplus’’ ane 
which was selling in the Chinese black market at 
$25 a pint.—Six Americans were announced in Oslc 
as among winners of the 1946 Nobel Prizes. 

Nov. 15—John L. Lewis served notice on the 
Federal Government that he would terminate 
(Novy. 20) the contract he had made (May 29) with 
Secretary of the Interior Krug in behalf of the 
United Mine Workers covering the government. 
operated soft coal mines. Krug replied that Lew: S 
lacked the power to terminate “unilaterally ‘is 
agreement with the Government while the latter 
was in possession. President Truman announces 
Attorney General Tom Clark had advised him that 
the Krug-Lewis agreement was “‘clearly applicable 
for the full period of government operation.’ 
More than 600 pickets were arrested in Hollywoods 
following a mass demonstration around Columbia 
Studios in the jurisdictional dispute between two 
AFL studio employees’ unions.—The global strike: 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., pilots, {| 
which lasted 26 days, ended when the fliersi 
agreed to submit their wage and other demands 
to.a three-man arbitration board. —A review by 
the Big Five Powers of their use of the veto in th 
UN Security Council was forecast at Lake Success, 
N. Y., after both the United States and the Soviet 
Union had given pledges of their intent to work 
for unity.—Czechoslovakia and Poland sent notes! 
to the Big Four Foreign Ministers asking they be 
premitted to share in the drafting of the peace 
treaty for Germany.—In Washington it was an-} 
nounced that the United States mission to Albania 
had been evacuated on two United States destroy- 
ers as a result of the failure to find a basis for 
recognizing the ‘government of Col. Gen. Env 
Hoxha.—The Federal Reserve Board announced! 
the lifting of wartime restrictions on consumer 
credits except on instalment purchases of automo- 
biles and 11 other major durable goods.—Rep. Ran-- 
kin (D.-Miss.) announced he had reconsidered hiss 
decision to cite Dr, Harlow Shapley, director of the# 
Harvard Observatory, for contempt before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, andi 
would merely report the scientist’s ‘‘antagonistic”’ 
attitude.—The Greek Government moved reinforce- 
ments into the Vardar Valley near the Yugoslav 
border after reporting a mass attack by guerrillas 
on the village of Skra in which.22 of the attackers 
and four Greek soldiers were killed.—The Chin 


National Assembly opened its session in Nanking ¥ 


to adopt a permanent Constitution for China, — 
Nov. 16—As a precaution against a threaten 

strike of 400,000 soft coal miners, Secretary of t 

Interior issued an order freezing all bitumino 


coal supplies. The order covered all supplies in} 


transit, all newly produced supplies And all su 
pies in retail dealers’ yates, Legal experts 
Washington said that John L. Lewis, United Mine: 
Workers’ head, could not be prosecuted under 


Smith-Connally Labor Disputes Act, under which } 


a 
Government could seek an injunction in the courts § 


he could possibly be sent to prison, but that 


Ministers meeting in New York 
in principle was reached on two of the th 


to avert the strike.—At the Big Four reement 
points at issue over control of the police of 


by the Governor while conditions were no’ 

and the conditions under which he could declare 
an emergency to exist. The thi 
remained to be settled, was the question of who 
should have the right to hire and dismiss | 


City, agreement # 

| 
Free Territory of Trieste. The two points were # 
self-rule by the police force without aptertevcraal 


. 


| 


rd point, which | 


chief of police.—In the UN Security’ Council } 


Lake Success, the United States, Britain, Fra 
and China went on record as favoring the 

of the veto only in exceptional cases.—Secre 
General Trygvie Lie of the UN declared that the 
less than 
Nations was a modest one and a small price to pay 
for peace. He also indorsed the position of United 
States Delegate Vandenberg that no one nation 
should be called upon to make a predominant 
contribution to the costs of the UN— President 
Truman told 2,700 midshipmen of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., that the Unitee 
States ‘‘must be run for the’ welfare of the 
world, not selfishly.’’—At their annual meeting 
Washington, the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States charged that ‘‘Soviet totalitarianism’’ 
abridging basic human freedoms in occupied | 


. ¢ “a 


$25,000,000 a year budget of the United | 
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itories and warned against any peace settlement 
ompromises between the West and Russia which 
rould sacrifice the rights of the individual._—The 
enate Campaign Investigating Committee voted to 
1ake @ full investigation of whether Sen. Bilbo 
D.-Miss. was fit to remain a member of the 
senate. Bilbo wa saccused of having incitei the 
yhite population to violence against Negroes during 
is Campaign for reelection.—in 4 report to Presi- 
ent Truman, Edwin W. Pauley, United States 
eparations representative, recommended the com- 
ltte removal from Japan of all arms and muni- 
ions plaits not listed for destruction ond of plants 
or making synthetic rubber, aluminum and mag- 
esilm.—Most of the Americah blood plasma sold 
y the Foreign Liquidation Commission to Chinese 
nerchants in Shanghai was recovered before it 
ould reach the black market. It will be shipped 
ack to the United States.—Establishment of a 
nillion-dollar foundation in memory of their late 
resident, Sidney Hillman, was announced in 
itlantic City by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Vorkers of America, CIO. 

Nov. 17—President Truman decided to nave a 
howdown with John L. Lewis and to fight the 
Inited Mine Workers leader ‘‘on all fronts’’ to 
eek to avert the strike of 400,000 soft coal miners 
alled by Lewis (for Nov. 20) against the gov- 
mmment-operated mines. The Government con~- 
idered legal action and also issued_orders to mine 
managers to keep the pits open. Secretary of the 
nterior Krug made a direct appeal to the miners 
oO remain on their jobs, telling them their con- 
Tact with the Government could be terminated 
mly by mutual consent and not by unilateral 
ction as attempted by Lewis.—President Truman 

to Key West, Fla., for a week’s vacation, but 

& in close touch with Washington to keep 
yosted on the coal situation Members of - Local 
00. United Automobile Workers, CIO, voted over- 
whelmingly in Detroit to withdraw a 30-day strike 
lotice against the Ford Motor Co. in a dispute 
ver plant health problems and to leave settlement 

f the issue to negotiation.—The 48-day strike of 

mbers of two CIO unions against West Coast 

ipping was settled when representatives of the 


ency Committee 
Mr. Albert Einstein issued a statement reporting 
hat ‘‘atomic bombs can now 

md in large numbers.’”’ The committee opened a 
ampaign for $1,000,000 to educate the public on 
he danger of the atom bomb to world civilization. 
The United States Military Government in Ger- 
any reported severe shortages of food, clothing 
nd other vital articles 
aced a harsh winter.—Prime Minister Attlee made 
n appeal to the British people to make contribu- 


nree policemen were 
Jewish 


eas acne ter 
c on Day.. Scottoriggio di ov. after 
ae set unde as he was going to the polls. He 
vas an opponent of Rep. Marcantonio (D.-ALP). 


).—At. fee ae 
- vacationing, 

5 : rdered that 
pent had | ovis. Sporadic walkouts of 33,000 
its in Pennsylvania, Illinois 
Wer a br Defense, Trans- 
easure, the ce 0 efense - 

ton ordered a 25 per cent reduction in pass- 
i ‘ormed by coal-burning lo- 

amotiv result of concessions by Soviet 
reign Ministre Molotov, the last major obstacle to 
Lae oo ign Ministers meet 

Fou reign Ss st- 
rai 7 2o SSR. accepted the 
United States, Britain and France 
Territory’s Governor should have 
wer to appoint and dismiss the chief of 


en against 
ers from coal pi 
other mining greas 


3 fea States and British troops from the Trieste 


rritory of Trieste was, 


area. Molotov also agreed tentatively to a pro- 
posal by the other Foreign Ministers that any of 
the Big Fve Powers intending to exercise its veto 
in the UN Security Council should consult first 
with the other four.—Andréi A. Gromyk6, Soviet 
representative in the Council, told the General 
Assembly’s Political Committee that Russia was 
categorically opposed’’ to any changes in_ the 
UN Charter, either through revision or any other 
means.—Before the Trusteeship Committee of the 
General Assembly, India offered a resolution to put 
former League of Nations mandates under the 
direct administration of the United Nations in- 
stead of under the authority of a single nation. 
—United States Delegate Vandenberg told the 
General Assembly's Budgetary Committee that 
consolidation of the budgets of the UN organiza- 
tion and its specialized agencies, whose expendi- 
tures vastly exceed those of the parent organiza- 
tion, was essential to avert financial disaster.— 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations at its 
convention in Atlantic City adopted a declaration 
of policy denouncing efforts ‘‘of the Communist 
party or other political parties’’ to interfere in 
CIO affairs.—A second investigation of the affairs 
of Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.) was ordered by the 
Senate War Investigating Committee which an- 
nounced it would inquire into the Senator’s rela- 
tions with war contractors in 1942.—Showing 
agreement where during the previous term they 
had disagreed, United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tices Jackson and Black voted on the same side 
in three opinions handed down by the court.— 
The House of Commons gave a vote of confidence 
of 353 to 0 to Foreign Secretary Bevin’s foreign 
policy, but nearly 100 dissident Labor mempers 
abstained from voting. An amendment by the 
insurgent Laborites expressing opposition to peace- 
time conscription was defeated 320 to 53, but 
again there were many abstentions.—The Attlee 
Government informed the House that British coal 
mines would become state property (Jan. 1, 1947 
and also gave details of plans for nationalizing 
railway and canal transportation.—Two Nazi Gen- 
erals, Col. Gen. Eberhard von Mackensen and 
Lt. Gen. Maelzer, were placed on trial before 4 
British military tribunal in Rome on charges of 
ordering the slaughter of 335 Italian civilian 
hostages in the Ardeatine Caves (March 24, 1944). 
—A squad of British constables terrorized the 
Jewish city of Tel Aviv, firing shots and wounding 
at least six civilians, in an outburst of rage over 
the killing of four of their comrades by Jewish 
terrorists. The rioters were removed by military 
police.—A new outbreak of violence in Buitenzorg, 
Java, coinciced with the publication of the Dutch- 
Indonesian agreement. An Indonesian was killed 
by Dutch soldiers in a raid on a building from 
which snipers were reported to have fired shots. 
—A British commercial transport plane, half pow- 
ered with gasoline motors and half with jet 
motors, flew from London to Paris in 50 minutes. 
It averaged 247.5 miles an hour.—David Gordon 
Lunan, former Canadian Army officer was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison in Ottawa after 
being found guilty of complicity in. the Soviet 
spying case.—In New York City, former Mayor 
James J. Walker died as the result of a blood 
clot on the brain.—President Truman created an 
intradepartment commission to study the loyalty 
of the Government’s 2,000,000 employees and to 
draft recommendations for legislation to keep 
disloyal and subversive employees off the public 
payroll._The United States Supreme Court, in a@ 
5 to 3 decision, upheld the claim of a tribe of 
Oregon Indians for compensation from the Govern- 
ment for land taken from them.—By a vote of 6 
to 0, the High Court sustained the ‘‘death sen- 
tence’ clauses of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany act of 1935 forcing the dissolution of holding 
companies that complicated the structure of corpo- 
rations._Chairman Kilgore (D.-W. Va.) of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee blocked a 
proposal for an investigation of the American 
military government in Germany and Austria, but 
Republican leaders said they would revive the 
plan when Congress reconvened.—In a note,to t 

Polish Government, ‘the State Department re- 
minded Poland of her pledge that the elections 
(scheduled for Jan. 19, 1947) would be free and 
that democratic and anti-Nazi parties would have 
the same rights as other parties.—National Housing 
Expediter Wyatt charged before the Senate War 
Investigating Commiitee that the reluctance of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., to grant loans 
threatened to wreck the veterans’ housing program. 
RFC Director Allen replied that most of the loans 
recommended by Wyatt were poor risks.—At the 
Bie Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting in New York 
Gity, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, after a pri- 
vate talk with Secretary of State Byrnes, agreed 


that the Governor of the proposed Free Territory 


of Trieste should be given full powers to guarantee 
the civic and human rights of the population.— 
At Lake Success. N. Y., Britain accepted a United 
States proposal before the UN General Assembly 
for a report by all United Nations on their military 


* 


Je 


a 
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forces at home and abroad, but insisted that the 
figures should be checked by the Security Council. 
—Britain recommended before the General As- 


_sembly’s Political and Security and Legal Com- 


mittee that the dispute between India and South 
Africa over the treatment of the Indian minority 
in the latter country be referred to the Interna-~ 
tional Court of Justice for adjudication.—A report 
on the shooting of Gregory Stadnik, member of 
the Ukrainian UN delegation, during a holdup in 
New York City was given to Mayor O’Dwyer _by 
Police. Commissioner Wallander for transmission 
to Secretary Byrnes.—Dr. Julian Huxley, British 
delegate, declared at the conference of the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
in Paris that the group’s aim was to preserve ‘all 
the variety of human cultures’’ instead of seeking 
to standardize them.—The Greek Government re- 
jected as unfounded a protest by Yugoslavia over 
alleged violations of her territory by Greek planes. 
—The Palestine High Court in Jerusalem issued an 
order directing ‘the British authorities to show 
cause why 3,350 Jewish unauthorized immigrants 
on a steamship off Haifa should be deported.— 
Rioting continued in Cairo in protest against the 
proposed treaty of alliance between Britain and 
Egypt.—The Communist party newspaper Pravda 
reported in Moscow that, Soviet scientists had dis- 
covered a new kind of atomic disintegration and 
also had obtained new data on cosmic rays.— 
Tomas Berreta, leader of the democratic Colorado 
Party and a friend of the United States, was 
elected President of Uruguay. 

Nov. 19—The War Department announced that 
the Army had been alerted to meet any emergency 
that might arise if the threatened strike of 400,- 
000 soft coal.miners went into effect. John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers head, remained silent 


. in Washington on whether he would comply with 


the court order directing him to cancel the 
union’s notice to the government’ of its’intention 
to terminate the contract it signed (May 29) with 
Secretary of the Interior Krug in his capacity as 
Solid Fuels Administrator. Krug’s office reported 
that 76,006 miners had walked out.—In New York 
City John D. Small, Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator, warned industrial consumers as well as 
householders to conserve their coal reserves. He 
said that if there was a complete stoppage, the 
available stockpile would suffice only to meet the 
most urgent public health and safety needs and 
to permit the orderly closing of industrial plants. 
—iIn Key West, Fla., White House attaches said 
President Truman was heartened by vigorous public 
Support of his decision for a showdown with 
Lewis.—The Department of Labor reported that in 
4,630 work stoppages in the year after V-J Day 
120,000,000 man-days of work had, been lost.— 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov wrote to the 
Italian Ambassador to Moscow, who was in New 
York City, that the U.S.S.R. believed it was pos- 
sible for Italy and Yugoslavia to reach an accept- 
able solution of the Trieste and boundary questions 
through direct negotiations,—A bloc of Arab and 
Latin-American nations obstructed the election of 
members to the Economic and Social Council at 
the United Nations General Assembly in New York 
The Assembly formally admitted three new 
members—Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden— 
bringing the membership to 54, and voted unani- 
mously to reconsider the membership applications 
of Albania, Ireland, Outer Mongolia, Portugal and 
‘Transjordon, Belgium, Colombia and Syria were 
elected non-permanent members of the Security 
Council for two-year term in place of Egypt, Mex- 
ico and the Netherlands. An Egyptian resolution 
calling on members of the UN to abandon religious 
and racial discrimination was adopted without 
Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration reported that 99.7 per cent of the 
total of $3,694,500,914 pledged for relief activities 
by members of UN had been paid.—In Paris the 
first general conference of the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was opened 
by Premier-President Bidault of France.—An in- 
2 aa of half a cent per pound in the retail price 

sugar was authorized by the OPA.—In Moscow, 
the Soviet Foreign Office: notified foreign corre- 
Spondents that broadcasting of news over the 
‘Moscow Radio, permitted during the war and 
temporarily halted (Oct. 8), had been permanently 


abolished.—Allied authorities in some accused Al- 


bania of violating international conventions by 
mining the Corfu Straits between her coast and 
the Greek island of Corfu.—Opposition miembers in 
the Greek Parliament charged that the Athens 
government had lost control of the northern region 
adjacent to Yugoslavia, which was in the hands of 
Leftist guerrillas—Gen. Chou En-lai, chief Com- 
munist negotiator, returned by plane from Nanking 
to Yenan, completing the collapse of peace negotia- 
tions between_Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communists.—President Roxas called 
on the ‘people of the Philippines to support a 
proposed amendment to the Republic’s Constitution 
which would grant special rights American 
citizens —In New York City Rep. Marcantonio 
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D., ALP-N. Y.) was questioned before a £ 
ee in the fatal beating of Joseph R. Scottorig 
a Republican district captain. 

Nov. 20—John L. Lewis defied a court orde 
directing him to avert a walkout of 400,000 : 
coal miners. The United Mine workers head macy 
his decision at a conference with his lawyers i 
Washington eight hours before the midnight deac4 
line set by the court. From his vacation ret 
at Key West, Fla., President Truman instruete 
the Lepariment of Justice to proceed against Lewii® 
for contempt of court. More than 140,000 miner 
left the pits before the strike deadline. The Gow 
ernment prepared to place an embargo On aa@ 


| railroad freight except essential shipments such aq 


food, clothing and medicine. Some railroads ani} 
nounced drastic cuts in their passenger schedules) 
—Spokesmen for both the American Federation © 
Labor, with which the UMW is affiliated, and thi, 
Congress of Industrial Organization condemned thi 
Federal Government’s use of an injunciion to seem 
to avert the coal miners’ walkout.—Soviet Foreig@y 
Minister Molotov submitted to the Political ane 
Security Committee of the UN General Assembly aq 
Lake Success a resolution calling for membe 
nations to report on the strength of their arme 
forces in former enemy countries as well as Lie 
friendly countries. On a United States proposag, 
that the reports also include information Of 
mobilized forces on home soil, Molotov said thax 
question should be taken up when his recommenda 
tion for a general limitation of armaments cam@ 
up for discussion. American Delegate Connalii 
insisted the reports include all armed forces an 
accused Russia of dilatory tactics.—By a_vote 0x 
41 to 0, the General Assembly’s Social, Humanil 
tarian and Cultural Committee approved 
Philippine resolution to call sometime during 194 
a conference on freedom of information to prom 
mote world-wide understanding, peace and sec 
ity —Direct negotiations on the Trieste issue wer) 
opened in New York City by Pietro Quaroni, Italiz 
Ambassador to Moscow, and Stanoje Simich, Yugo 
slav Minister of Foreign Affairs. Their first tall] 
was described as ‘‘long and friendly.’’—Severss 
speakers at the first’ plenary session of the ul 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizationg® 
Paris expressed regret over Soviet Russia’y 
refusal to join the organization and appealed t 
the Moscow Government to reconsider its decision 
Leon Blum, former Socialist Premier of France 
was elected chairman,—A member of the Ukrainia 
delegation to the UN, Gregory Stadnik, was show 
and wounded by a gunman during a holdup 
New York City.—The State Department announces 
that Czechoslovakia had assured the United State 
of most-favored-nation treatment in trading wit 
her and also pledged herself not to accord specia 
privileges to Soviet Russia or other nations.—/ 
Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. Mead (D.-N 
Y.) opened an investigation behind closed door’ 
into the relatinos of Sen, Bilbo (D.-Miss.) with] 
certain war contractors in 1942—Before the GIG 
convention in Atlantic City, Gen. Eisenhower said 
mutual respect and understanding regardless of 
different governmental systems made for inter 
national unity and cooperation such as was the goa 
of the United Nations.—The Palestine income taxi 
building in Jerusalem was wrecked by a r 


ae ae 


bon 
placed in the entrance by Jewish terrorists. A) 
Jewish policeman was killed and four other officers 
were injured.—_Twelve youthful Nazis were seized it 
the American occupation zone in Germany as 2, 
perpetrators of several bomb attacks on denazifi 
cation centers and officials in the Stuttgart areax 
—early returns in Rumania’s first Parliamentary 
elections since 1937 gave the Communist bloc aut 
ovrewhelming lead. The Government reported 
persons had been killed arid many wounded au: 
the balloting.—The Moslem League announced iit) 
New Delhi, India, it would boycott the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly.—In Washington the 
Navy announced that two new XFJ-1 jet-propel ed 
fighter planes had attained speeds of more that 
500 miles an hour in successful test flights. | 
Nov. 21—Judge Goldsborough in Federal District 
Court in Washington issued an order directing! 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Work ers] 
to show cause (Nov. 25) why they should not bey 
punished for contempt of court for violating thi 


court’s temporary order restraining them fron 


calling a strike of 400,000 soft coal miners. . 
court acted on the Government’s complaint thaa 
Lewis and the union had “willfully, wrongfully 
and deliberately’ violated the court’s restrain 
order by refusing to cancel a notice terminat: 
their contract with the Government which 

operating the soft coal mines. With the exceptio: 
of a few thousand non-union miners and mer 
belonging to independent unions, the strike 
effective in 28 states, with UMW members 
claring they ‘would not return to work under 4 
circumstances if Lewis were sent to jail for 
tempt.—Two UMW members were killed by 7 
foreman of a small truck mine at Welch, W. V 
in the first outbreak of violence in the stril 
Both Republican and Democratic Members of | 


eee Le ——-= 7 ’ as aed So, a a _ - 
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SS sent urgent appeals to President Tr i i 
7 r uman at Department of Justice announ 
Pieri stg ean Seoures emits | Sra, ome ceaa tat ee ee ae 
i » hu ign ce in stating that - 
= ee likelihood he would.—In Pennsylr | mania indicated the Parliamentary viechene neld 
y hard ¢oal miners remained away from | there earlier in the week been Nair —At 
vr Jobs in sympathy with the soft coal miners.— Lake Success, N. ¥., Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
: ae announced drastic revisions of their pas‘ | tov rejected a British proposal that the Political : 
eer rain schedules and four large steel com-}|and Security Committee of the United Nations 
oor announced plans for production cuts.—At } General Assembly take up the question of general 
y est, President Truman offered no comment} disarmaments at the same time as the Russian 
a | ate situation. He spent the day fishing | resolution calling for reports of troops maintained 
d taking a dive in a captured Nazi U-boat.—At | by UN members in countries other than their own, 
= CIO convention in Atlantic City, Philip Mur-|—New Zealand served notice on the General As- 
y, president, announced a campaign to seek | sembly’s Trusteeship Committee that she intended 
bstantial wage increases, declaring CIO unions to continue to administer her mandate over Samoa 
re not bent on strikes and that industry’s profits | if she deemed the terms of a joint trusteeship 
re more than sufficient to meet pay rises without with the United Nations Trusteeship Council un- 
osting prices.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers’ | acceptable—The United States Government ex- 
scussions of the Trieste issue bogged down again | pressed formal regret to the Soviet Embassy in 
New York City as Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- Washington over the shooting by a holdup man 
y demanded that the United States and Britain | in New York City of Gregory Stadnik, member of 
-a specific date for the withdrawal of their the Ukrainian delegation to the UN. The Moscow 
2ops_ from the disputed area and Secretary of | newspapers insisted that the shooting had political 
ate Byrnes and British Foreign Secretary Bevin significance.—An attack on the United States was 
sisted this could not be done until the proposed | Made in the House of Commons by R. H. S. Cross- 
Territory was firmly established.— Before the | man, leader of the Labor party faction oppesing 
Jitical and Security Committee of the UN] Foreign Secretary Bevin’s foreign policy, who 
sneral Assembly at Lake Success, N. ¥., Foreign | called on the British Government to ‘‘stand up 
eretary Bevin called for early tonsideration of | against American imperialism in the Far East.” — 
viet Russia’s general disarmament proposal | A Polish military court in Warsaw sentenced a 
nich, he said, should be taken up together with | Catholic priest, the Rev. Zygmund Jarkiewicz, to 
e Soviet proposal for a report on all armed forces | be hanged after convicting him of having heen the © 
jintained by United Nations members in coun- head of a terrorist organization which killed sev- 
ies other than their own.—India’s charges of | eral persons.—Col. Gen. Eberhard von Mackensen 
cial discrimination against her nationals by | admitted before a British military tribunal in 


Africa received support from China and the Rome that he had signed the order which sent 335 
x (March 24, 1944)}. 


et bloc before the General Assembly's Joint Italian civilians to their death 

r J but he said he acted under Hitler’s orders.—After 

fer Smuts of South Africa warned against inter- | 4 three-day search by United States Army planes, 

ing in his country’s ‘‘domestic”’ affairs.—The | an American transport plane, which crashed en © 
ding of Gregory Stadnik, a member of the | route from Austria to Marseilles, was located near 

crainian delegation to the UN, the top of the Wetterhorn Glacier in Switzerland. 

ty holdup (Nov. 20) was termed *political’’ All 12 persons on board were alive. United States 

nief Delegate Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R., | Mountain troops and a party of Alpinists were — 

¢ Police Commissioner Wallander denied the | sent to their rescue. i 4 

2 Nov. 23—On his return from his vacation in 


ge. The Moscow Radio expressed “‘indigna- > 
** over the shooting.—The Labor Government’s Florida, President Truman conferred in the White 


pislation program, including its policy of progres- | House with Secretary of the Interior Krug, Attor- 
ve industrial nationalization, was approved by the |ney_ General Clark and other members of his 
se 33 to 184.—The | Cabinet on the coal strike. Four of the nation’s 
jon in London, | largest steel companies announced they had closed 
g every seat | down 87 of their blast and open-hearth furnaces 
office (July | to conserve coal supplies.—The 53-day West Coast 
shipping strike came 
Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots, AFL, 
signed a new contract with the Pacific American 
Shipowners Assn.—The American Veterans of 
World War II, in convention in St. Louis, adopt 
TRS a resolution calling on Congress to take speedy 
d action on labor-management legislation designed 
to avert future nation-wide strikes At a meeting 
of the Big Five Foreign Ministers in New York 
City, the United States, Britain, France and China 
rejected a Russian proposal which would have 
asked the UN Assembly to oppose any change in the 
UN Charter which would modify the Big Five's 
yeto powers. Secretary of State Byrnes expressed 
regret over the slow progress in the drafting of the 
peace treaties for Hitler’s five European satellites, 
saying it would be 1950 before the task was com-< 
pleted unless the pace were accelerated.—Before 
the UN General Assembly’s, Trusteeship Commit- 
tee at Lake Success, N. Y., United States Delegate 
Dulles opposed a proposal by India to place non- 
self-governing territories under United Nations 


tical and Legal Committees, but Prime Min- 


ced in Meerut, b 
im was to establish an ‘‘indepen- 

ic.’—A hoard of hundreds 
ds valued at more than 
by United States occu~ 
They had been collected 


ent ordered res- 
in 21 States and 
Tyes 


D. Roosevelt had been raised in six days.—Two 
onal thoh amen e editors ol ie French weekly Je Suis Partout 
ty reelected, . were convic 

ie sacar Pee Nazis een ee war ae sentenced to death. They 

- Ti Activities | were Pierre Antoine Cous 

sr Budenz, a oe —The Yugosiav Government protested to the Greek 

SE ied Braves territory by Greek planes.—T went: students were 

olumn.—Chief | woun ed in EO during : 5 pe fee eih of Reve. 
States District Court in | tian Nationalists agains ¢ 

an. eee fhe Government’s case | Britain when nie hand grenades were tossed into 

the surviving defendants of the 1944 mass | the crowd.—The Chinese Central Government re- 

m trial which ended “ inconclusively. The | ported in Pieping that Communist troops had re- 


to an end when the National ~ 


Minister in Belgrade against the violation of its — 


i 


‘Government to conser 
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captured two cities in Shantung Province.—Rescue 
parties reached the 12 Americans marooned on a 
glacier in the Bernese Alps in Switzerland after 
their United States Army transport plane crashed. 
—During an argument in the chambers of an At- 
lanta Judge, Assistant Attorney.General Dan Duke 
of Georgia knocked down Emory C. Burke, presi- 
dent of the Columbians, Inc., anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic organization. 

Nov. 24—Proclamations declaring a state of 
emergency because of the coal strike were issued 
by Acting Gov. Hanley of New York and Mayor 
O’Dwyer of New York City. They called on the 
people to conserve coal and other fuels by sus- 
pending unnecessary lighting and using electricity 
for other purposes sparingly.—The coal strike pro- 
duced repercussions in Europe which imported 
1,000,000 tons a month. Lenmark ordered a return 
to the wartime blackout, while France, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland made plans to con- 
serve their coal supplies.—President Truman made 


_ @ surprise airplane flight to Grandview, Mo., to 


spend a few hours with his mother, Mrs. Martha 
E. Truman, on the eve of her 94th birthday. He 
returned’ to Washington in the evening.—Secretary 
of State Byrnes asked the New York City Police 
Department to give him a full report on the wound- 
ing of Gregory Stadnik, member of the Ukranian 
delegation to the United Nations, during a holdup. 
—The Communists led other parties in balloting 
for 83,751 electors who were to choose France’s 
new upper legislative chamber, the Council of the 
Republic.—Voters in the State of Wuerttemberg- 
Baden’ in the American occupation zone in Ger- 
Many approved a democratic constitution »by a 
7 toi i majority —In a radio broadcast to Amer- 
ican. Catholics in commemoration of three Jesuit 
missionaries killed by Indians 300 years ago, Pope 


' Pius XII called on American youth to volunteer for 


mission work and ‘‘carry the torch of faith full- 
flaming to the ends of the earth.’’—The Polish 


“Government reported in Warsaw that 2,483 per- 
- sons, including police agents, militia men and 


Civilians, had been killed in 1946 in fighting with 
three underground organizations.—Egyptian stu- 
dents clashed again with police in Cairo in new 
anti-Government and anti-British demonstrations. 
—The Government of Iran sent troops into Azer- 
baijan Province to quell anti-Government rioting. 
—The 12 Americans marooned on a glacier in the 
Bernese Alps after their Army transport plane 
erashed were rescued by two Swiss fliers who made 


nine trips in ski-equipped midget planes to take 


them to the town of Meiringen.—The American 
Veterans of World War II, concluding their sec- 


ond convention in St. Louis, elected Raymond 


Sawyer, a Federal Communication Commission 
lawyer from Washington, as their national com- 
mander. 

Noy. 25—Federal Judge Goldsborough in Wash- 
ington ordered that John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers should stand trial (Nov. 27) on a 
contempt of court charge for failing to obey a tem- 
porary injunction directing them to cancel a 
notice to the government, as operator of the soft 
coal mines, terminating the union’s contract in a 
wage dispute, thereby precipitating a walkout of 
400,000 miners. The union’s attorneys contended 
that the Judge lacked jurisdiction to order the in- 
junction —New York City, including the Broad- 
way amusement center, was darkened as 21 states 
put into effect the dim,out ordered by the Federal 
e coal supplies.—The clos- 
ing down of steel mills in the Pittsburgh area be- 
eause of the coal miners’ strike threw 20,000 steel 
works and rail and barge employees out of work. 
—Spokesmen’ for three pipe line companies told 
the House Surplus Property Committee in Wash- 
ington they were prepared to pipe natural gas 
from the West to the East within two or four 
weeks to relieve the fuel shortage if the Govern- 
ment sold them the Big Inch and Little Inch 
lines built during the war at a cost of $146,000,000 
for the transmission of petroleum.—Sen. Fulbright 
(D.-Ark.) and Sen. Ferguson (R.-Mich.) made 
proposals in Washington for the establishment of 
special courts to deal with labor-management dis- 
putes by enforcing arbitration in cases where 
strikes could paralyze the national economy.—In 
St. Paul, Minn., 1,160 public school teachers, went 
on strike for higher wages, closing the city’s 77 


grade and high schools to 30,000 pupils. 


Nov, 26—On the eve of the trial of John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers in Federal District 
Court in Washington on contempt of court charges, 
efforts were reported by private industrialists to 
bring the coal mine operators and the union to- 
gether for direct negotiations to end the strike 
of 400,000 soft, coal miners.—The House Surplus 
Property Committee, investigating possible use of 
the Big Inch d Little Inch pipelines to supply 
natural gas to the East to relieve the fuel shortage, 
subpoenaed Secretary of the Interior Krug to ap- 
pear (Dec. 2) after he failed to attend a hearing 
at which his presence had been requested.—The 
number of steel and transportation workers’ made 
idle by the coal strike rose to 70,000 as steel mills 


curtailed their. production ‘still further.—1 
Civilian Production Administration telegra 
warnings to 3,000 retailers charged with violay 
of dim-out regulations—Lack of coal caused tie 
closing of public schools and colleges’ in Pennssg 
vania, Colorado, Utah and the State of Washing 
ton.—Sen. Wilson (R.-lowa) said in Washingh® 
he would introduce legislation in the new Co 
which would give the United States Circuit Co . 
of Appeals jurisdiction in labor disputes.—A wa 
agreement between the management and the Ame 
ican Newspaper Guild, ClO, ended a three-mongg 
Strike of editorial workers against the Los Angee 
Herald-Express.—Soviet_ Foreign Minister Molotil 
told the Political and Security Committee of ta 
; 
: 
. 
: 
. 


United Nations General Assembly at Lake Succes 
N. Y., that Russia would ask for full informatid 
on the manufacture of atomic bombs at any dq 
armament conference that might be called by t® 
UN. The Assembly Social, Humanitarian and 

tural Committee voted 27 to 10 to send Paname 
draft for an international declaration of funds 
mental human rights to the UN Economic ai 
Social Council.—Soviet Delegate Bassov of the Uf 
Headquarters Subcommittee apologized to Mass: 
chusetts and Boston officials for having propos 

a plebiscite to test_their sincerity in inviting 1 
UN, to establish permanent headquarters'in the Bo 
ton area.—In London, the Preparatory Committi 
of the International Conference on Trade ar 
Employment, at its final session; approved a draig@ 
of _a world-wide trade and employment charte@ 
—Prime Minister Attlee told the House of Cong 
mons that British armed forces would tots 
1,385,000 at the end of 1946.—A British soldier 2 

a@ young Jewish immigrant were killed in a batt) 
between 3,375 Jewish refugees and British troo, 
on board a refugee ship in Haifa—The Egyptiss 
Chamber of Deputies endorsed, 156 to 0, Premi 
Sidky’s policy in seeking a new treaty of allian 
with Britain, but 54 Opposition members walke 
out.—The British Government directed Viscowt# 
Wavell, Viceroy of India, to proceed to Londc@® 
with two Hindu representatives, two Moslems ar 


one Sikh to seek a solution of the Indian problemi 
—In a libel suit against a British weekly, Pr 
Harold J. Laski, former chairman of the Labo 
party, denied in a London court that he had eve 
advocated revolution by violence.—The State Bw 
partment in Washington charged that large dema 
cratic elements in Rumania had been deprived 4 
their vote through manipulation of ballots amy 
terrorism in the Parliamentary elections (Nov. 19 
—On the recommendation of Chairman Kilgonb} 
(D.-W. Va.), the Senate War Investigating Com 
mittee rejected, 6 to 4, a proposal to investigath| 
the American military government in German 
and Austria—Chairman Priest (D.-Pa.) of th 
House Campaign Expenditures Comittee any 
nounced his group would investigate the reelectiou 
of Rep. Marcantonio (D., ALP-N. Y.) as a@ res} 
of charges of intimidation growing out of the fate 
beating of a Republican district captain, J : 
R. Scottoriggio (Nov. 5).—In New York City, a 
liam Arthur Nickel, three other men and a corpor 
tion were indicted on larceny and forgery charg 
in connection with the embezzlement of $780,00 
from the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. where Nickd 
worked as a bookkeeper. { 
Nov. 27—Federal Judge Goldsborough in Wash 
ington extended for 10 days his injunction agains! 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers it! 
the strike of 400,000 soft coal miners, and ani 
nounced he would rule (Nov. 29) on whether thi 
union and its leader must stand trial on contempi 
of court charges. He said failure to obey restrainig 
ing orders virtually amounted to “‘anarchy.’’ Des 
fense counsel sought dismissal of the contempy 
citation, contending’ the injunction suggestéd in& 
voluntary servitude and violated the Constitutiona 
right of free speech and the anti-injunction sec 
tions of the Norris-La Guardia -act.—A group 0 
Senators described as supporters of the Adminis# 
tration and as pro-labor, but who preferred ti 
remain anonymous, called on President. Trumaml 
not to appease Lewis by ‘‘one iota’’ but to remain 
firm even if it meant ‘‘a non-productive winner, 
closing of schools, general suffering—and_ evi 
bloodshed.”’—In a talk before a cheering Was 
ington audience, Sen, Ball (R.-Minn.) decla: 
that the coal strike was more like an insurrecti 
than a labor dispute and demanded that the Go 
ernment must meet the challenge.—The Big Fa 
Foreign Ministers broke their deadlock over ¢ 
Trieste issue and at a meeting in New York Gil 
agreed on a formula for withdrawal of occupae 
tion troops from the proposed Free Territory. The 
occupation forces would be reduced as soon as 
the Free Territory’s Governor took office and he 
would decide when the other forces would be wit ‘; 
drawn. The Big Four also agreed ‘that elections 
should be held four months after the Governor wa: 
installed.—At Lake Success, N. Y., the Political a t 


Security Committee of the UN General Assemb: 
voted to request the 54 member nations to si 
reports on all their mobilized forces, both at h 
and abroad. A Russian proposal to include dat 
atomic bombs and other new weapons was defeat 
pie ) 
na ' 


3efore the Trusteeship Council, the United States 
ypposed a Soviet proposal that trusteeship areas 
should be placed under the Security Council if they 
yere fortified beyond the needs of local defense. 
—The blocking by Sen. Kilgore (D.-W. Va.), chair- 
nan of the Senate War Investigating Committee, 
9f an investigation of the American military gov- 
srnment in Germany and Austria brought charges 
from Republican committee members that the 
Administration was seeking to ‘‘conceal something 
wrong in the administration of occupied areas.’’— 
The French Government made public a four-year 
gational recovery plan which would seek to raise 
by #950 commodity production by 25 per cent over 
1929, the best pre-war year.—Another French edi- 
for, Andre Algarroa, was sentenced to death in 
Paris for collaborating with the Nazis.—Continued 
anti-Government rioting by students caused the 
elosing of high schools and universities in Cairo 
and Alexandria. London reported the evacuation 
of British troops from Alexandria.—The Moslem 
League accepted the British Government's invita- 
tion to attend a conference on India in London, 
but the Hindu Congress party declined to send 
emissaries.—The assets of the 10 Zaibatsu families, 
Japan’s wealtiest industrialists, were frozen by 
order of Gen. MacArthur.—A New York City court 
held that ‘“Memoirs of Hecate Ceunty’’ by Edmund 
Wilson was obscene, forbade further printing or 
sales of the book, and fined the publishers, Double- 
day & Co., $1,000. 

Nov. 28—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov pro- 
posed before the Political and Security Committee 
of the UN General Assembly that two commissions 
should be established within the framework of the 

Security Council, one to control any general 
sarmament measures which might be agreed upon 

d the other to make certain through an inspec- 
tion system that atomic energy was not being used 
for military purposes——The General Assembly’s 
Trusteeship’ Committee approved a United States 
resolution to defer for a year any action on South 
Africa’s proposal for outright annexation of former 
German Southwest Africa which she administers 
under a League of Nations mandate.—An Assembly 
subcommittee defeated, 10 to 5, a Soviet proposal 
which would have prohibited the fortification of 
territories held under UN trusteeships.—The Big 
Four Foreign Ministers, in'New York City, began 
discussion of the problem of free navigation and 
free trade on the Danube and with Balkan nations. 
—Secretary of State Byrnes in a letter to Chief 
Delegate Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R., for- 
mally denied that the shooting (Nov. 21) of 
Gregory Stadnik, member of the Ukrainian delega- 


Truman, Prime 
Stalin to implement their promises to seek per- 
manent peace by taking action on general disarma- 
ment and outlawing the atomic bomb.—In W: 


Coal ; 

the 400,000 striking 
declaring the mine 
into direct negotiations with him for a new wage 
contract.—Rep. Celler ( 
that the pisn refuse to seat Rep. Marcan- 


posal that his Government should remain in 
office until a new President was chosen by the new 
Parliament (in Januaty, 


jeavy military 
‘arshal Viscount Montgomery against possible at- 
ks by Jewish underground forces when he 
arrived in Jerusalem for an 
ane defenses.—in Pee ag 
i-shek told the/National 

over the Government of C 
would resign soon as President.—Respondin, 
i onal plea from Prime Minister Attlee, 
Sewaharlal Nehru, ee a of the inte: 
Indian Government and leader 
gress party, accepted a British. invitation, 
viously rejected, to accompany 

jondon for 2 conference on 
rench paratroopers recaptured from Indo-Chinese 
insurgents the airfield at Haiphong, 
ae at Oy ¢ f re casket 
sclare vely at” as 
es ll of the chapel of ‘the Hospital of 
s contained the remains of Hernando Cortez, 
mqueror of Mexico.—The hulk of the former lux- 
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ury liner Normandie was towed from Brooklyn, N. 
at Port Newark, N. J., to be broken up for 

Nov. 29—The trial of John L, Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers, AFL, on charges of contempt 
of court began before Federal Judge Goldsborough 
in Washington after the court had denied defense 
motions to dismiss the case. Replying to a defense 
contention that the temporary injunction issued by 
the court ordering Lewis and the union to avert 
the threatened strike of 400,000 soft coal miners 
violated the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction 
act, Judge Goldsborough ruled the Federal Govern- 
ment which, as operator of the mines, had obtained 
the injunction was not bound by statutes in cases 
involving its sovereignty, prerogatives and inter- 
ests. He also expressed the view that criminal as 
well as civil contempt of court might be involved. 
After Lewis and the union had pleaded not guilty, 
the Government called as its first witness Capt. N. 
H. Collisson, USNR, Coal Mines Administrator, who 
testified that the union gave five days’ notice (Nov. 
15) of its intention to cancel its contract with the: 
Government without having filed specific demands. 
—Sen. Knowland (R.-Calif.) suggested in a letter 
to President Truman that he should appeal directly 
to the miners for volunteers to operate the mines 
under Federal and State protection while contract 
negotiations were in progress.—Edward R. Burke, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers Assn., 
called a meeting of his board of directors to seek 
direct negotiations with Lewis for a new contract, 
but 10 of the directors rejected his proposal.— 
President Truman accepted the resignation, for 
personal reasons, of Paul A. Porter as Federal Price 
Administrator, commending his efforts toward les- 
sening “‘the danger of ruinous postwar inflation.’” 
—President Truman announced that restrictions on 


the domestic distribution of flour would be lifted” 


and brewers and distillers would be permitted to 
use more grain for the production of beer and 


whisky (Dec. 1).—The Treasury unfroze blocked ~ 


assets of Switzerland and Liechtenstein in the 
United States and also removed controls over trans- 
actions with those countries—At the meeting of 
the Political and Security Committee of the UN 
General Assembly at Lake Success, N. Y., the 
Soviet Union renewed its demand that any general 
disarmament program must be based on @ world- 
wide ban on the manufacture of atomic bombs and 
also served notice it would insist on the retention 
of the veto by the Big Five Powers in any 

commissions set up to control atomic energy and 
disarmament.—The Security Council adopted a 
resolution, previously approved by the General 
Assembly, that it should reexamine the applications 
of Transjordan, Albania, Outer Mongolia, Portugal 
and Eire for UN membership.-Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov accepted at a conference of the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers in New York City_the 
principle that Greece should collect from Italy 
and Bulgaria the same amount of reparations as 
Yugoslavia.—The Palestine Supreme Court in Jeru- 
salem rejected habeas corpus proceedings which 
would have prevented the deportation of 3,350 
lately arrived Jewish illegal immigrants to Cyprus. 
The British Government, however, authorized the 
admission of 1,000 refugees held in Palestine. 
internment camps.—At the opening of the United 
Jewish Appeal conference in Atlantic City, N. J., 
it was reported that $102,000,000 had been raised 
in the United States in 1946 for refugees, overseas 
needs and Palestine.—In Poland, the Communists 
and Socialists joined forces to “‘fight against anti- 
Soviet and reactionary forces and ideologies.’’— 


Britain withdrew her last occupation forces from 


Indonesia.—Argentina’s Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill sponsored by President Peron which 
would make all Argentines of both sexes subject to 
military service in peacetime between the ages of 
12 and 50.—In New York City, Lt. Gen, Drum, 
USAR, announced establishment of a State War- 
Disaster Military Corps to cope with emergencies 
in the event of an atomic war. : 
Nov. 30—The Federal Coal Mines Administration 
reported in Washington it had granted numerous 
applications of soft oal operators for permission 
to assess fines of $1 to $2 against miners for every 
day they remained away on strike. The fines were 
provided for in the Government's contract with 
John b. Lewis and the United Mine Workers in 
cases of ‘‘illegal’’ strikes. Lewis sought to ter- 
minate the contract (Nov. 20), but the Government 
contended it was still in effect. The fines, if levied, 
future pay and 
paid into the UMW medical and hospital fund.— 
The number of workers made idle in other indus- 
tries by the strike of 400,000 soft coal miners rose 
to 100,000.—Britain opposed before the Political 
nd Security Committtee of the UN General As- 
sembly at Lake Success Russia’s renewed demand 
veto should apply to any system of control 
or inspection to make general disarmament and 
the atomic bomb effective. Sir Hartley 
British delegate, declared that to give 
any power the veto in these matters would make 
the plan a ‘‘humbug.” A resolution calling on the 
Union of South Africa to improve living and work- 


Shawcross, 


- 
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ing conditions for 250,000 Indians in South Africa 
was approved by the Assembly’s Political and 
Security and Legal Committees ky a vote of 24 te 
19.—A final plea to locate the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations in New York City 
was made by Mayor O’Dwyer to a UN Site Sub- 
committee as it completed a coast-to-coast inspec- 
tion tour and began drafting its report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly.—A British Military Court in Rome 
found two former Nazi commanders in Italy, Col. 
Gen. Eberhard von Mackensen and Lt. Gen, Kurt 
Maeizer, guilty as war criminals in having ordered 
the massacres of 336 Italian civilians in the Ardea- 
tine Caves (March 24, 1944) and condemned them 
to death by shooting. —In a new outbreak of terror- 
ism in Jerusalem, several land mines were exploded 
and two police barracks and three other British 


‘headquarters posts were attacked with machine- 


- Andersson, Gunnar (56), 


gun and rifle fire. Casualties were light.—French 
Socialist leaders in Paris reported after a lengthy 
conference with the Communists that they had re- 
jected a proposal to split the Presidency of the Re- 
public, the Premiership and Presidencies of the two 
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Parliamentary chambers between the two parties 
Premier Tsaldaris of Greece formally note fete 
Soviet Russia that he would lodge with the Uy 
Security Council a complaint that “foreign cers sig 
were causing disorders and strife in Northera® 
Greece. The Premier planned to fly to New Yo 
to present his complaint.—A collapse of the scht LeCig 
uled round-table conference on India in Londot 
was averted by Prime Minister Attlee who ga 
his personal pledge to Mohammed Ali Jinn 
President of the Moslem League, that the Britis 
had not prejudiced the Moslem case. Attlee sei 
his message on the eve of the departure of Jinnah 
Viceroy Wavell and Pandit Nehru, head of thi 
Hindu Congress party, by plane from Karachi— 
Delegates of the only two minority groups 
China’s National Assembly, the Social Democrai 
and Youth parties, boycotted the Assembly's ses! 


sions after refusing to take an oath binding thermge 


to obey the Kuomintang, the Government party.— 
More than 100,000 spectators, including Presider 
Truman, in Philadelphia’ s Municipal Stadium sw# 
Army defeat Navy 21 to 18, giving the West ror ro 
football team its third straight unbeaten seaso 
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~ A 
Adam, Dr. Lajos (67), Rector of Le load of 
Budapest; ane (reported Nov. 
Adams, Dr. Joseph Quincy (65), pica of Folger 
“Shakespeare Library; Washington, Noy. 10. 
Adams, Col. Porter Hartwell (51), Wel omaticnel 
authority on aeronautics; Boston, Mass., Dec. 5, 


1945 

rere “Dr. Elkan Nathan (85), international law- 
yer, scholar; London, Sept. 15. 

Aishton, R. H. (86), retired president of Chicago 
& North Western Railway; Evanston, Ill., Oct. 3. 

Alekhine, Dr. Alexander A. (53), chess champion; 


Estoril, Portugal., March 24. 

Alexandrov, Alexander eee oun (—), Soviet 
composer; Moscow, reported July 

~ Alleman, a Gellert (75), silanes Cy “Wallingford, 


Pa., Sept. 
Allen: Si ugh (76), British musician; London, 


Feb. 
Swedish labor leader; 
Montreal, Que., Oct. 19 


Andrews, Charles O. (69), U. S. Senator from 
Florida; Bethesda, Md., Sept. 18 

Anglesey, the Marchioness of (63), the former Lady 
Victoria Marjorie Harriet Manners, society beau- 
ty; London, Nov. 3. 

arkeli, Bartlett (84), president of Beech-Nut 
Packing Co.; New York City, Oct. 12. 

Arliss, George (77), character actor on stage and 

_ screen; Maida Hill, London, Feb. 

Armstrong, Robert B. (72), former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, newspaperman; Washing- 
ton, Aug. 5. 

Arnold, Ernest L. 


(Pop) (80), yachtman; East 
Providence, R, I., Sept. 25. 
Atwill, Lionel (61), stage, scfeen actor; Holly- 
wood, Calif., April 22. 
Ayres, Brig: ‘Gen. Leonard = BAe economist, 


statistician; Cleveland, Oct. 
B 
Paget, Seldon (84), lawyer; Mt. Kisco, N. ¥., June 


Bagley, Dr, William Chandler (72), 


educator; 
New York City, July 1 


Bailey, Maj. Gen. Charles Justin He” retired 
al artillery expert; Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 
Bailey, Thomas L. (58), Governor of Mississippi; 


Jackson, Miss., Nov 

Baird, John L. (58). “British television pioneer; 
Bexhill, England, June 14. 

Baker, Ray Stannard (16), author, Won sannes of 
President Wilson; Amherst, Mass., Juiy 1 

me Le W. (71), railroad leader; St. ek 

o., Ma 

Bankhead,. John Hollis (73), U. S. Senator from 
Alabama; Bethesda une 12, 

Banks, Col. David (35), ex- -publisher; 


New London, 
Conn., Dec. 13, 


. Bannerman, Frank 7th (i2), New York City ers 


atl equipment dealer; Patchogue, N. Y., Aug. 

eh etoun Mrs. Helen, author and illustrator of 
juvenile books; Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 13 
(reported Oct. 

* Bantock, Sir Granville (78), British composer, con- 

patuctor: oncen. Oct. ror Siratict: 
arbour, it. omas » natura autho: 
Boston, Mass., Jan 24 

Barker, Capt. James Platt (72), commander of sail- 
ing vessels; New York City, Aug 

, Barry, William B. Saige Deniocratic ‘Congressman; 
New York City, Oct. 

Bartlett, Capt. Robert he "(10), explorer; New York 
City, April 28. 


Barton, William Ellery (72), ieoene housing ex 
pert; Stamford, Conn., June 3 


: 


Batchelder, Charles Clarence (78), expert on thie 


Far East: New York City, May 4. 

Bateman, Prof. Harry (63), Scientist, mathemal C) 
cian; Utah, Jan, 21. 

Bates, John Louis (85), former Governor; Bosto 
Mass., June 8. 

Bates, Sir Percy (67), chairman of Cunard whit: 
Star Line; Neston, England, Oct. 16. 

Beattie, Sir John Carrutners (80), scientist; Capes 
town, South Africa, Sept. 7 

Beazell, William Preston (68), former newspape: 
editor; Abingdon, Pa., March 12. 

Beck, Dorothy Wright Miller (59), director of Gin 
Scouts of America, former oy Wee sto} 
executive; New York City, Oct. | 

Beckwith, Dr. ER ha D. (es). ’ pacteriologis 


Los Angeles, July 1 
film actor; Hollywoou 
5 April 1. 


Beery, Sr., Noah (62), 

Beling, Dr. Christo, ites _ sychiatrist; Mon 
clair, N. J., Nov. 3 iiay i 

Bell, Dr. James Garhekons (73), psychologist, educa 
tor; Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 27. 

Benjamin, Patriarch (78), head of Greek Orthodoa 
Church; Istanbul, Turkey., Feb. 18. 

Bennett, Mrs. James Gorden (80), widow of Ne 
York City publisher; Paris, Feb. 4. : 

Berl, Dr. Ermst (68) explosives expert; Pittsburg 
Pa., Feb. 16. a 

Bernadotte, Princess Ebba (87), sister-in-law o 
King Gustav of Sweden; Stockholm, Oct. 16. | 

Berthiaume, Eugene (65), publisher of La Press 
Montreal; Spring Lake, N. J., Aug. 31. 

Betts, Brig. Gen. Edward C. (58), Judge Advocati 
General of American Forces in rigs Fran! 
fort on the Main, Germany, May 

Blossom, John T., former athletic director of yall 
University, broker; Cleveland, Oct. 9, 

Blum, Edward C. (83), Brooklyn department stor 
executive, civic leader; New York City, Nov. 26 

Boardman, Miss Mabel Thorp ea American Ree 
Cross leader; Washington, D. C., March 17. 

Boetto, Pietro Carding] (74); Archbishop of Genoai 

be ee een 
‘00 mos S. (69), New York City lawyer, ai 
teur golfer; West Hampton, N. Y., Sent, 27. . | 

Bowes, Maj. Edward (72), radio ‘“‘Amateur Hour 
personali y; Rumson, N. J., June 13. 

Blowman, Mrs. Geline MacDonald (—), civil! 
aces business executive; Richmond, Va., Apr: 

Boynton, Prof. Percy eee 70), litera: ert: 

AES! London, React July 8 : ? Se 
radley, Co! ward Riley (86), sportsman, ownel 
~ Sige et td Derby winners; Lexington, Ky. | 


g 
Bragdon, Claude pee 80), author, ect 
New York City, Sept. 1 : a | 
Brecher, Egon (6), uae and screen actor; Lo 
soe ann au 
rehm, John magazine . 
York City Nov. ) g “executive; 


Brennan, James M. 59), RKO > New 
aoe City, Feb. Be m : Saint aaa “al 
rewster, sha 4), retired Fed a 
Springfield, Mass., April 29. ofa 


Bristol, maware Newell (85), book publisher; M ms 
Britten Fred A vers) 
en, " Bx- 
Hears ), Congressman; Washir 


y 4, 
Breet Otto *5), movie producer; Holly wou d 


ali 
Brown, Tain ‘Jacob (73), industri: 
tect; New York cy Fee oe 


own, Lady Lilian Roussel (63), noted as ex- 
slorer of Central America; Rye, England, Oct. 4. 
u, Col. Federico Laredo (71), former President of 
Suba; Havana, Cuba, July 7 


uce, Dr. Jaffies Deacon (73), educator; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Sept. 5. ? : 
ulatour, Jules E. (75), motion picture financier; 
= Bike ao Gay: 26. 
un, Constantin , Danish diplomat; Washing- 
aes Bialik Celso 
. am Ca (86), ex-Senator, author; 
Baltimore, Md., May 9. : 
clea J. Tim (66}; composer, bandleader; New 
York City, Oct. 3. 


ickland, Dr. William Warwick (87), British edu- 
tator;- Cambridge, England, Jan. 16. 

icquet, Harold S. (54), film director; Hollywood, 
Calif.. Feb. 13. 

idd, Edward Gowen (75), founder and president 
of Budd Co.; Philadelphia, Nov. 30. 

iell, Raymond Leslie (49), foreign affairs author- 
ity; Montreal, Canada, Feb. 20. 

irgin, William O. (67), Congressman; Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 11. 

irdenko, Lt. Gen. Nikola Nilovich (68), chief 
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surgeon of — 9 armed forces; reported by 

Moscow radio Novy. 12. 

irkhart, Dr. Harvey J. (85), director of Eastman 

Dental Foundation; Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 22. 

wsch, Adolphus 3rd (55), member of brewing 

family; St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29. 

isch, Mae (44), screen, stage actress; Hollywood, 

Calif., April 19. 

itler, Miss Mary (81), artist, lecturer; Philadel- 

phia, Pa., March 16. 
erworth, Charles (46), stage and screen come- 
an; Los Angeles, Calif., June 13. 


Cc 


f 
aballero, Francisco Largo (76), Spanish liberal 
leader; Paris, March 23. 
accia Dominioni, Camillo Cardinal (69); Vatican 
City, Nov. 12. 
adman, Dr. Paul (57), banker, economist; Oak- 
land, Calif., Nov. 11. 
5 Rev. Robert J. (Sandy), of Worcester, 
Mass. (57), missioner, Sancian Island, China, 
Dec. 16, 1941 (announced by the Maryknolis 
Fathers, Ossining, N. Y., Sept. 4). 
re er, poan. K. (65); industrial engineer; Detroit, 

ov. 16. 

ender, Sir Geoffrey Arthur (71), naval his- 

torian; Greenwich, England, Nov. 6. 
apes, William P. (65), executive secretary of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors; Utica, 
N. Y., Aug. 21. z 
rnegie, Mrs. Andrew (89), widow of steel maker, 
philanthropist; New_York City, June 24. 

rpenter, Clarence W. (58), pathologist; Hono- 
u 


ulu, Feb. 21. 

tr, Alexander (68), stage and screen comedian; 
Hollywood, Sept. 19. 
arr, Trem (54), motion picture producer; San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 18. 

artotto, Ercole (57), portrait painter; New York 


owner of Algonquin Hotel; New 
“De (72), author, columnist; 


6, 1945. 
63), ex-President of Costa 


dence, R. I., 
hanler, Mrs. 
former stage star; Portland, 
hapais, Sir Thomas (88), 
Bes eee m8 . rd (69), author of. hu 
E eppa ey te) ‘ - 
pene Nov. 25. 
New York 


ril 16. ‘ 
2 Tis Sir Wyndham (69), former Assistant Com- 
iniasioner of Scotland Yard; London, Nov. 27. 
rrington, Mass 
Dr.. Victor S. (771), economic adviser, 
Henry Helm 
(61), president of. Federal Reserve Bank 


irch, John H. C. hE textile merchant; Great 
sham, Sir John (72), British historian; London, 
March 29 
T D. C., April 1. 
dayton, aR eee ae (59), China missionnary; 
Da yt ‘ov. 17. 
aha ane (85), meteorologist; Nor- 
0 a. Mass., Oct. 27 
ark, ira 
F San Francisco; Garrett, Ind., Sept. 
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Cleveland, Dr. Frederick A. (80), economist; Nor- 
wood, Mass., Jan. 26. y 

Cohalan, Daniel F. (81), former Supreme Court 
Justice, political leader; New York City, Nov. 12, 

Collet, Richard (61), former manager of D'Oyly 
Carte Opera Company; Chobham, England, 


Aug. 19. : 

Connick, Charles Jay (70), glass craftsman; Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 28, 1945. 

Cooke, Prof. Hereward Lester (67), Princeton Uni- 
+ ata faculty member; Princeton, N. J., Sept. 


0. 

i a PE (77), retired U. S. Judge; Albany, 
uly 16. 

Coxen, Sir William (79), former Lord Mayor of 
London; Kent, England, April 7. 

Cowles, Gardner (85), publisher, banker; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 28. 

Cowles, W. H. (79), publisher; Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Jan. 15. 

Crist, Harris McCabe (71), former editor; Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., Jan. 19. 

Cron, Herman (61), big-game hunter, explorer; 
Paris, Nov. 23. 

Crooker, George L. (77), Rhode Island transporta- 
tion expert; Crawford Notch, N. H., Sept. 25. 
Cross, Frank (76), Sun Oil Co. executive; Phila- 

delphia, Nov. 25. 

ipo eae | (64), sports writer, New York City, 

pr: : 

Cross, Dr. Samuel Hazzard (55), head of Harvard 
University’s Slavonic department; Cambridge, 
Mass., Oct. 14. 

Crowe, Frank T. (63), builder of dams; Redding, 
Calif., Feb. 26. 

Cummins, Rev. Dr. Alexander Griswold (77), 
leader of Liberal Episcopal Church; Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Sept. 22. 

Cunliffe, Dr. John W. (81), journalist, educator; 
Ogunquit, Me., March 18. 

Curry, John Steuart (48), mural painter; Madison, 
Wis., Aug. 29. 

geri Robert (74), patent lawyer; Boston, 

ug. 23. ph 

Cutting, Miss Elizabeth Brown (75), author, maga- 
zine editor; Bedford Hills, N. Y¥., Aug, 13. 

Cyr, Dr, Paul N. (62), former Lieutenant Gover-. 
nor of Louisiana; New Iberia, La., Aug. 24. 


D 


Dandy, Dr. Walter E. (60), brain surgeon; Balti- 
more, Md., April 19. 

Davey, Martin L. (61), ex-Governor of Ohio; Kent, 
Ohio, March 31. 

Dart, William Crary (77), industrialist, banker; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 17. 

Davies, Maj. David Percey (54), editor of News of 
the World, London; Watford, England, Oct. 15. 

De Andrada, Carlos (76), Brazilian statesman; Rio 
De Janeiro, Jan. 

De Cartier, Baron 
May 10. . 

De La Rocaue, Col. Francois (60), organizer of 
Croix de Feu; Paris, April 28. , 

De Labilliere, The Right Rev. Paul (67), Dean of 
Westminster; London, -April 28. 

De Pesquidoux, Joseph (76), French novelist; Hou- 
ga, France, March 18. 

De Walden, Baron Howard (66), 
playwright; London, Nov. &.. 

ye ose ea at B. (86), publisher; Dallas, Tex., 
Feb. * 

De Dion, Marquis Albert (90), French automobile 
pioneer; Paris, Aug. 3 +, 

De Falla y Mateu, Manuel (70), Spanish composer; 
Alta Gracia, Argentina, Nov. 14. 

Dentz, Gen. Henri-Fernand (64), former Vichy 
commander; Fresnes, France, Dec. 13, 5 

De Rothschild, Baroness Eugene (Kitty) (62), 
wife of member of banking family, Locust Valley, 


N. Y., Oct, 9. 
Despiau, Charles (72), French sculptor; Paris, Oct. 


28. 
Dewart, Jr., William T. (36), publisher of “NX. 
Sun’’; Reno, Nev., dan. 3. | 
Dickerman, William Carter (71), industrialist; New 


York City, April 25. ; 
Dickinson, Albert Morton (85), retired newspaper 


2. 
(74), Belgian envoy; London, 


British poet, 


editor; Utica, N, Y., Oct. 5. 
Didur, Adamo (71), operater basso; Katowice, 
Poland, Jan, 7. ne : 
Diehl, Col. Charles S. (92), aide pie pub- 


lisher; San Antonio, Tex.. Aug. 19. 

Dillon, Miss Enrica Clay (65), opera star, voice 
teacher; Harrison, Me., Oct. 9. 

Dilnot, Frank (71), British author, war corre- 
spondent; London, July 28. ‘ 

Dixon, Maj. John J. Sr. (84), figure in amateur 

- athletics; Roosevelt, N. ¥., Oct. 23. 

Dixon, Thomas (82), author, Raleigh, N. C., April 


Donahey, Alvin Victor (72), ex-Governor and U. S. 
Senator; Columbus, Ohio, April 8. 

Donald, Wiiliam Henry (71), adviser of General- 
issimo Chiang Ki-shek, writer, “‘man of mys- 
tery’; Shanghai, Nov. 9. , ; 
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Donevan, Thomas F. (77), former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Illinois; Chicago, Nov. 17 

Dorrance, ‘Arthur’ Galbraith (53), 
Campbell’ Soup Co.; Ardsmore, Pa., Sept. 21. 

Douglas, Walter (75), former president oi Phelps 
Dodge Corp.; Chauncey, N. Y., Oct. 3. 

ete Arthur G. (66), Ee uetiorict artist; Center- 

N. Y., Nov. 23. 

Dosle;’ Joseph Edward (Dinty), (52), newspaper 
columnist; Boston, Oct. 

Dreiser, ‘Theodore (74), author; Hollywood, Calif., 
Dec; 28, 1945. 

J. age 


Drexel, Anthony 
Grande, Fla., Feb. 

Drummond- Hay, ke 350), British woman flyer, 

newspaper writer; New York City, Feb. 12. 


‘president of 


retired banker; Boca 


Drury, Walter M. (66), industrialist; New York 
City, July 17. 
Dunhill, Dr. Thomas F. (69), composer; Scun- 


thorpe, England, March 13. 
Dunn, ee een. (70), British-born actor; New 
York City, Oct. 10, 
Dwight, Margaret oe (62), 
York City, Feb. 


children’s poet; New 


Eagleton, Dr. Wells me (81), Newark 
Portsmouth, N. H., 11. 
Eby, Kerr (57), Ene ae eotiat Norwalk, Conn., 
18 


Nov, 


surgeon; 


' Efroymson, Gustave A. (76), hosiery manufacturer; 


Indianapolis, Ind., Noy. 3. 

Eisenberger, Severin (66), pianist; New York City, 
Dec, 11, 1945. 

Eisenhower, Mrs. Ida Stover (84), mother of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; Abilene, Kan., Sept. 11. 


_ Eldridge; Rev. Dr. Schuyler Thomas (65), Baptist 


leader; Brooklyn, Sept. 14. 

Eno, William Phelps (87), expert on traffic control; 
Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 3, 1945. 

Erickson, John Edward (83), ex-Governor and 
Senator; Helena, Mont., May 25. 

Ervin, Joseph Wilson — Congressman from 


Charlotte, N. C., Washington, D. C., Dec. 25, 
“1945. 

Esenwein, Joseph Berg (78), author, critic; Long 
Meadow, Mass., Nov. 


Ettinger, Dr} William iueola (82), ex-head of N. 
Y. City schools; Sarasota, Fla., Dec. 25, 1945. 

Eulogius, Metropolitan of the Patriarchal Rus- 
-sian Orthodox Church (78); Paris, Aug. 8. 

Eustis, Mrs. Dorothy Harrison, founder of the See- 
ing ‘Eye Institution of Morristown, N. J.; New 
York City, Sept. 8. 


Faber, Eberhard (87), pencil manufacturer; New 
York City, May 16. 

Fairchild, Benjamin Lewis (83), oe Congress- 
man; Pelham Manor, N. Y., 2 

Falk, Maurice (79), Butantitropigt: 
Miami Beach, Fla., March 18, 

Fauver, Dr. Edgar (71), athletic director; Middle- 
town, Conn., April 3. 

‘austmann, Edmund Charles (58), 
Royal Typewriter Co.; New 
Aug. 30. 

Fay, Frank L. (7%), former pegs Maal State 
Senator, steel car company executive; Clifton 
ES) prings, N:_Y., Oct. 10° 

ierlson, G, Howard (76), former Canadian High 
Commissioner in London; Toronto, Feb, 21. 

Fischer, Walter S. (—), music publisher; New York 
City, April 26. 

Fiske, Jonathan Recres, (81), inventor; 
dale, Mass., Nov. 15. 

Fitzpatrick, John (is). president of Chicago Feder- 

~_ ation of Labor; Chicago, Sept. 27. 

Fleming, Bryant Ai landscape architect; War- 
saw, N. Y., Sept 

Pletcher, Dr. Jefferson Butler (80), former Colum- 
Be University professor; York Village, Me., Aug. 

Flexner, Dr. Simon (83), bacteriologist, medical 
leader; New York City, May 

Foley, James Aloysius eh 
New York City, Feb. 

Foley, Capt. Paul, USN, ee (88), Navy tech- 
nical expert; New York City, Sept. 5. 


industrialist; 


president of 
Rochelle, N. Y., 


Auburn- 
* 


3y City surrogate; 


proleer, M. Glenn A), lawiet sportsman; Pough- 


sie, N. Y., 


; eep) 
Fontenay, Viscount de (82), former Ambassador to 


the Vatican; Versailles, France, March 27. 
Foote, Arthur E. (72), retired army officer, adver- 
sing man; Englewood, N. J., Aug, 27. 
Berd, Gt a (18), newspaper man, author; Keene, 
Foster, sectest. Serederick (92), en on card 
_ games; Harwick, Mass., Dec. 25, 1945. 
Foster, Thomas L (93), Toronto ex-mayor; To- 
ronto, Canada, ees 10, 1945. 
Foster, William Garnett_ (61), Ped editor; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., pt. 
Franks, Brig. Gen. erg Be 8 56), 
World Wars I and II; Washington, Nov. 13. 
Fremont, Mrs. Sallie Anderson (90), widow of 
Adm. John Charles Fremont and society figure; 
Washington, Oct. 23. 


veteran of 


a 


| 


Froeb, ee ew Biockiva ‘banker; 
. York City, Oct. 

Fry, John Hemming (85), classical painter; Gr 
wich, Conn., Feb. 24. 

Fullerton, Hugh Ss. (72), sports writer; Clea t} 
Fla., Dec. 27, 1945. 

Fullis, Charles T. (45), baseball player; -Ci 
ville, Pa., March 2 ' 

G | 

Gaffey, Maj. Gen: Hugh J. (51), commander ° 
Fourth Armored Division in World War II; Fé 
Knox, Ky., June 16. 

Gag, Wanda’ (53), author and illustrator of ¢ehij 
dren’s books; New York City, June 27. 

es Will (60), trotting official; Goshen, N,~ 
an 13. 

Gallagher, William J. (71), Representative fr 
Minnesota; Rochester, Minn., Aug. 13. 

Gardiner, Alfred G. (80), author, eaitor; Buckin 
hamshire, England, March 3. 

Gardner, Dr. Leroy Upson es silicosis authorit 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 

Garnsey, Elmer Ellsworth (Ba), decorative a 
Atlantie City, N J., Oct 

Gasparri, Enrico Cardinal (74); Bishop of Vellet 
Rome, May 20. 

Gates, Dr. Caleb Frank (88) euleneeney on the Ne 


East: Denver, Colo., April 9. 
Gaul, Dr. Harvey B. (4), organist, compose 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 1, 1945. 


Gaumont, Leon (82), French motion victure pio 
eer; Paris, Aug. 11. 

Gay, Byron (59) composer; 
Dec. . 5. 

Gay, Dr. Edwin Francis (8), economist, histo: 
Pasadena, Calif., Feb. ‘ 
Gethoefer, Louis H. (13) banker and financial 

Pittsburgh, July 27. 

Gillette, Willis Kingsley (80), retired N. Y. 
preme Court Justice; Rochester, N. Y., J 
Glass, Senator Carter (88), veteran of *Congre 
from Virginia; Washington, D. C., May 28. | 
ee gs A K. (78), banker; Atlanta, G3 

ict 

Glennon, John Cardinal (83), St. Louis Cardiff 
Dublin, Ireland, March 9 

Glintenkamp, Hendrik (58), artist; New York Gi 
March 19. 

Goldsborough, Phillips Lee (81), former Repuk 
lican Governor of Maryland, ex-U. S. Senatcs 
Baltimore, Oct. 22. 

Gordon (Strunsky), Mrs. Manya (63), 

New Canaan, Conn., Dec. 27, 

Gordon, Peyton (76), former U. S. District Cow 
Judge; Washington, Sept. 17, 

Gordon, Robert Loudon (71), industrialist, Pullm: 
Co. official; St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 12 

Gort, V. C., Field Marshal Vicount (59), Britil 
leader; London, March 31. 

Gold, Arthur R. (89), former U. S. Senator rc 
Maine, industrialist; Presque Isle, Me., July 

Goldthwaite, Dr. Nellie E. (83), chemist, educate 
South Hadley, Mass., Nov. 25, 

Gouraud, Gen” Henri Joseph Supers (78), hero | 
World War I; Paris, Sept. 

Grabau, Prof. Amadeus William (76), geologial 
author; Peiping, China, March 20. e | 

Grabowski, Sane (46), baseball catcher; Alban 


Wey May 
retired track star a 


Los Angeles, Caliil 


SS 


authe IC 


N, 
Grant, Pipes (72), 
world record holder: Philadelphia, Oct. 14. — 
Grand, Frederick E. (80), lawyer, insurance cor 
pany executive; New York City, Octa,25. 18 
Granville-Barker. Harley (69), British dramatis: 
Paris, France (qoppunced Aug. 3 
Gray, Rev. eee eg . (91), Baptist leader; Atla 


John Henry (87 gop e 
Gotti eee Winter © 2) econ -! 
e, Francis Hen 84 Britis he: 
London, Oct. 3. ), British ‘sieeraph | 
ora Brig. Fiche serge P (46), comman 
of Army Air Forces Institute of T J 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 18. : a 
Groves, Dr. Ernest R 
Carolina Wedge t 
Senet Fs (59 


(62), University of Not 
Arlington, Mass., Aug. 
) publisher; Boston, M A 


Gunuronen, Dr. Donald Welsh = vn 
tion director: epee Il.., 38 ue me is 
Guerin, Jules (79), artist: Neh x. oS 
Gullion, Maj. Gen. Allen W. (65), former ne 
Marshal General; Washington C., June i 
‘ 
28. : 
Hale, Dr. Henry E. (76), retired 
Pheumonia, expert; Norristown, Pa., Nov. 5. 
Hal. eee . (15), writer, social worker; Wi 4 


bf 
Hackzell, Anders Werner Antil coe. Finnish dij 
Hall, (76), newspaper orm 
Maine State + seein Hampel eaitor, fo | 


mat; Helsinki, Finland, Jan. 
Hagan, Right Rev. John, R. (36), anata Bis] 
of ‘Cleveland Catholic ~ di Se} Clevela 


Sept. 
rinceton, Ne 


Fla., ist 31. / 1 


: 


. 


i> 
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aged Selma (65), character actress; New York 
(56), retired broker; Mystic, 


lalsey, 
familton Slayton (64 ; 
; ayton ), playwright; New Yor 
City, Sept. 17. merit ae a 
jamilton, George E. (92), 
Bethesda, Md., May 24. ’ 
erstein, Mrs. Mary Emma (—), widow of 
opera impresario; Syracuse, N. Y. Jan. 14. 
iammond, Thomas J. (69), Massachusetts judge; 
Northampton, Mass., July 23. 
fanbury-Williams, Maj.- Gen. Sir John (87), 
en. eens leader; Windsor Castle, England, 
Zanch, Charles Coanard (78), automobile indus- 
try pioneer; Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Tand, Jr., William H. (70), naval architect; Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, May 23. 
Tansson, Per Albin (60), Premier of Sweden; 
Stockholm, Oct. 5. 
Hannan, Col. John J. (80), polit 
form ieader; Madison, Wis., N 


. B.C. (77), au 
Mich., Noy. 22. : 
Hare, James H. (89), photographer, correspondent, 
Teaneck,-N. J., June 24. 
eed, Virgins (74), actress; New York City, 


April 29. 
Harrington. Emerson C. (81), ex-Governor of Mary- 
land; Cambridge, Md., Dec. 15, 1945 
Harris, William Jr. (62), Broadway 
New York City, Sept. 2. 
Hart, William S. (75), veteran ‘‘wild west” 
_ actor; Los Angeles, Calif., June 24. 
Hartt, Rollin Lynde (76), author, journalist; New 
York City, June 17. 
arvey, Gecrge Upton (64), ex-Borough President 
- of Queens; New Milford, Conn., April 6. 
Hastings. Clifford C. (66), former New York State 
"Senator; West Sand Lake, N. Y., Sept. 28. 
Hatch, Harry C. (62), distiller, turfman; Toronto, 
Canada, May 8. 
Hathaway, C. Henry (61), oil company executive, 
former Assemblyman; Bronxville, N. Y., Oot. 7. 
Hatton, Frederic H. (66), playwright, drama critic; 
Rutland, Ill., April 13. . 
uptmann, Gerhart (83), German dramatist, 
novelist, poet; Agnetendorf, Germany, June 8. 
Haushofer, Dr. Karl (76), Hitler's “Geopolitician;’” 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany, March 10. * 
awley, Jess B. (58), former football coach; Or- 
lando, Fla., March 20. 
Hayter, Baron, former George Hayter Chubb (98), 
Britain’s oldest peer; Chislehurst, England, (Te- 


ported Nov. 8). § 
E. (63), member of U. S. Securities 


Healy, Robert ; 
and Exchange Commission; Philadelphia, Nov. 17. 


Heath, Sir Frank (82), British scientist; London, 


_ Oct. 5. 
Heide, B. H. (78), livestock exposition director; 
Chicago, Aug. 3. : 
Heiserman, Clarence Benjamin (84), retired Penn- 
sylvania Railroad executive; Bryn Mawr, Pa.,, 
Cath- 


Nov. 23. ; 
Hennrich, Rev. Kilian J. (66), president of 

olic Boys Brigade; New York City, Nov. 23. 
Henry, Mellinger Edward (72), collector of folk 


retired law dean; 


ician, prison re- 
ov. 22 


tomobile pioneer; Flint, 


: producer; 


movie 


'/ songs; Englew , N. J., Jan 31. 

Herman, Dr. Raphael (81), peace prize donor; 
- Beverly Hills, Calif., April 7. | . 

Herter, Mrs. Adele (771), portrait painter; East 


Hampton, N. Y., Oct. 1. es 
Hertz, Trev. Dr. Joseph Herman (13), British Chief 


} + London, Jan. 14. 

Biter Dr. Arthur E. (76), surgeon, author; 
Sept. 12. 

,s. (60), belt manufacturer, Rochester, 

Y., Dec. 10, 1945. 

H. Ainsley (60), airline executive, trans- 

portation expert; Holliston, Mass., 9 

t. Col. G. Everett_Jr. (57), m 


and tactics professor; Denver, Colo.; Oct 


cco Co.; Matapedia, Que., Sept. 13. 
; Smith (78), 
education; New York City, May 2! 

hicago, Nov. 28. 

m. (59), political and labor leader; 
oint Lookout, L. I., July 10. 
Bh M rge (Blanc 
~ former English women’s lawn 
_ Pulborough, England, Aus. 6. 


c 
~-euse, N. Y., July 2. 
eatcncoer, Gerice (54), 
we , May 3. 

Hoagland, ‘Dr. Charles Lee 


: kefeller Institute; 
«Fa Metcalf (77),_ 


(39), research 
New York City, 


bert, Henry 
( t-’ Schenectady, N. Kiss t. 11. 
don, Frederick Crosby (73), trustee of Tufts 


B Gollege, textbook publisher; 


Hoffman Dr. Frederick L. (80), actuarial pert; 
San Diego, Calif., Feb 93° % ee 
aes Nia Lionel (71), s 


April 15. 

Holaday, William Perry (63), former Congressman; 
Georgetown, Ill., Jan_ 29. 

Holland, Rev. Robert E. (54), director of Ford- 
Re Mpg se Press, author; New York City, 

Holliss, Roy _C. (56), New York City newspaper 
executive; Fairfield, Conn., Aug. 29. 

Hood, Louis (89), lawyer and former Essex County 
(N. J.) prosecutor; Newark, N. J., July 26. 

Hooker, Dr. Donald R. (70), medical instructor, 
editor, civic leader; Baltimore, Aug. 1. 

Hopkins, Harry L. (55), confidential adviser to 
rice beercce D. Roosevelt; New York City, 

Hoppin, Frederick Street (70), writer, publisher; 
Englewood, N. J., Feb. 12. 

Hormel, George A. (85), Founder of Packing Com- 
pany; Austin, Minn., June 5. 

Hosmer, Elwood Bigelow (68), Canadian financier, 
aviation enthusiast; Montreal, Oct. 25. 

Houston, Robert Griffith (78), ex-Congressman; 
Lewes, Del., Jan. 29. 3 

Howard, Sydney (60), 
comedian; London, June 12. 

Howe, Harland Bradley (73), Federal ex-Judge; 
Burlington, Vt., April 22. 

Howland, Brig. Gen. Charles R. (75), former com- 


tage actor; Amityville, L. I., 


British stage and screen 


[) e 
ilitary eeruce 
Washington (61), president of Amer- 
xpert on progressive 


5. 
(30), manufacturer of major league 
he Bingley) (83), 
tennis champion; 


‘Hiltz, Maryse (43), woman aviator; Villemoutier, 


book publisher; New York 


membor 
Aug. 2. 
retired welding ex- 


New York City, 


mabe Pres Cc. (72), geologist; Paris, Va., 

e = 

Hubbard, H. Warren (74), Tammany leader, former 
public official; New York City, Sept. 6. 

Huber, Paul Speer (57), newspaper publisher; 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 25. 


Hughes, Mrs. ‘Antoinette Carter (81), wife of ex- 
justice; Washington, D. C., Dec. 6, 1945. | 
Hummel, George Henry (81), chairman of the 


board of P. Lorillard Co., tobacconists; Summit, 


N. J., Aug. 27. 
oper tag ET (49), stage, film actor; Bronx, NowWs; 
ec. 30, b 
Hurley, Charles F. (52), former Governor; Boston, 
Mass., March 24 
Hurt, Marlin (40), 
March 21. 
Hutchison, Lieut. Col. Graham Seton (56), 
ist; Buckinghamshire, England, April 3. 
Hyneman, Edwin. T. (77), former athlete, sports- 
man; Philadelphia, Aug. 3. 


I i 


“radio actor; Hollywood, Calif., 
novel- 


Line; Old Westbury, L. I., Ma 


y 14. ‘ 
Inayatullah Khan (57), King of Ateheeriee for 


Iran, Aug 


three days in 1929; Tehran, 
t, author; 


Ingersoll, Ernest (94), naturalis 
boro, Vt : 


<3 


OV... 13: 
Ingersoll, William H. (66), eee: watch manu- 


facturer; Newark, N. J., A 


5 ug. 23. 
Inglis, John J. (79), landscape painter; Rochester, 


N. Y., Sept. 2. 
JI 


James, Alexander (55), ei and landscape 
., Feb. 26, 
British scientist; London, 


painter; Dublin, N. 
Jeans, Sir James (69), 

Sept. 17 
Jeffreys, 

man: Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
Jeffries, Maud (Mrs. James 


Aug. 27 


Australia, Sept. 26. 
Jenkins, Dr. Ralp: 
State Teachers College; Danbury, 
Jenkins, Col. Walter J. (83), 
official; Asbury Park, N. J. 


Conn., Oct. 2 


, Feb. 13. ; 
Johnson, Cornelius (29), held Olympic high jump — 


mark; San Francisco, Calif., Feb 


Johnson, Jack (68), 
Franklinton, N. C., June 
Johnson, Mrs. Helen Lossing 
dren’s books; Yonkers, N 
Johnston, James Joy (70), 
New York City, May 
Johnston, William M. 
champion; San Francisco, Ca. 


10 


ey 


ay 1. 
Jones, Ralph McAdam (60), Utica (N, Y.) indus- 


trialist; Berwick, P., Aug 
Samuel T.. (76), 
banker; Montclair. N. J., O¢ 
(77), composer; 
J. (67), railroad executive, 

Nov. 10 
Judd, . (73 


writer; New York City, May 
Kains, Maurice Grenville (77), 


walini 
alinin, 
of the Soviet Union; Moscow, June 3 


mander of old 69th Infantry; Cleveland, Sept. 21. ~ 


Inglehart, D. Stewart (72), ex-President of Grace 


Brattle- 


Rev. Edward M. (81), Episcopal clergy- 


Bunbury Nott Os- 
porne) (76), retired American actress; Sydney, 


G. (54), president of Danbury 
Salvation Army ex- 


ex-heayywei ht champion; 

(80), author of chil- 

. ¥., Jan, 4. 
prize-fight promoter; | 

ie 

(Little Bili) (51), Tennis 


2 (ABs 
retired New York City 
Oct 


‘London, Jan. 29. 
sports~ 


K 
Kagey, Dr. Rudolph (Kurt Seg) (41), professor, 
horticulturist; Suf- 
N. Y., Feb. 25. 
Mikhail Ivanovich (70), former President 


i 


awa 


+: 
Tas 


mes 


as 
w 


Kilpatrick, va Evrie (80), naturalist; 


oie 


Ade ee 
ret 


* 
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Kaye, Albert Patrick (68), British-born stage and 
radio actor; Washingtonville, N. Y., Oct. 8. 

Keane, Senator Richard Valentine (65), Australian 

" Trade and Customs Minister; Washington, D. C-, 


Keh-min, Wang (—), puppet leader in North 
China; Peiping, China, Dec. 25, 1945. 

Kelleher, Most Rev. Louis F. (57), Auxiliary Bishop 
of Boston Roman enous ‘Archdiocese; Somer- 
ville, Mass., Nov. 

Kellog, Abraham Seoks (86), retired ee oe Su- 

'_ preme Court Justice; Oneonta, N. Y., 25. 

ease Frank V. (66), Democratic leader; e Bepekian, 

Wis; 


y 5. 

Riomersrax, Dr. mann Walter (70), financial ad- 
viser; Princeton, N. J., Dec. 16, 1945. 

Kenna, Michael (Hinky Dink) (89), Chicago poli- 
tician, former Alderman; Chicago, Oct. 

Kennedy-Purvis, Admiral Sir Charles Edward (61), 
Deputy First Sea Lord; London, May 26. 

Kenny, Rev. Dr. Michael ys (84), educator, author; 
New Orleans, Nov. 22. 

Kessel, Adam (80), pioneer a a film pro- 
ducer; Keeseville, N. Y,, Sept. 

Keyes, “Admiral Lord (73), British naval hero; 
Buckingham, England ,Dec. 26, 5. 

Kendis, James (63), music publisher, 


author of 
song hits: New York. City, Nov. 1 j 
Keynes, John eeoere Lord (63), economist; 
Firle, England, April 2 Z 
om Keyserling, Count Mencaniy (65), philosopher, 
~~~ author; Innsbruck, Austria, April 26. 
Yonkers, 


N. Y., Feb 

Kingsbury, Dr. Benjamin crite (75), educator, 
author; Chapel Hill, N. C., 

Kingsbury, Edward Martin ai. editorial writer; 
Cranford, N. J., Jan 23. 

Knight, Peter O. an), retired pounce leader, 
utility executive; Tampa, Fla., Nov. 26. 

Kobbe, Frederick yee (59), lawyer, genealogist; 
New York City, 4. 

Kurtsinger, Charles z. (39), American jockey, rode 
een Kentucky Derby winners; Louisville, Ky., 
Se 

ateibas ‘Prof. Stanislaw (69), Polish educator; 
Cracow, Poland, Jan 

Koerner, Charles w 149), RKO executive; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Feb. 

Korn, Dr. Arthur dis), pioneer in radio-photo; 
Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 21, 1945. 


L 


eeronce Mpcehts (56), playwright; Corpus Chris- 

ti ov 

Lazzari, Aime. Carolina (55), opera singer, voice 
teacher: Stony Creek, Conn., Oct. 17. 

Lazzeri, Anthony (Push-’em-Up Tony) (42), for- 
mer star second baseman a the New York 
Yankees; San Francisco, Aug. 

LeMans, Marcel (49), actor, 
N. J., Jan 9. 

Leary, Timothy A. (75), N. Y. ex-Supreme Court 
Justice; New York City, ape 19. 

Lake, Rev. Dr. Kirsopp (74), professor emeritus 
of ecclesiastical history at Harvard University; 
Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 10. 


fey tng ace; Lyons, 


Lambart, Frederic Rudolph, Field Marshal the 
Rarl of Maa ae (80), British military leader; 
London, Aug. 


Lambert, Maj. Waioart Bond (70), aviation enthusi- 
ast, former pend of Lambert Pharmacal Co.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12. 

Landers, Charles Scott (66), 
designer of Forest Hills ( 
New York City, July aT 


civil engineer and 
. I.) tennis stadium; 


Lang, Lord (81), former aren ieney| of Canterbury; 7 


.Richmond, England, Dec. 5. 

Langan, Rey. age rene (72), Jesuit educator; 
New York City, ~ 2. 

Lengton, Rev. as At “(61), former Roman Cath- 
ee rector at West Point; New York City, 


Aug. 11. 
banvin ‘Jeanne (79), fashion expert; Paris, France, 
Larson, oan Rene’ te i)» editor, author; Elms- 


Ecasnra, Di Walter Smith, Am, medical educator: 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan, 
Lee, Bert (65), song Eien, North 


Llandudno, 
Wales. Jan, 


23. 
fer ci ea (86), mining expert; Sea Girt, N. J., 


Papuan. Henry (60), plonser motion picture pro- 
ducer; Hollywood Te 

Leigh, Admiral Richard | Henry (75), former ccm- 
mander in chief of the U. S. Fleet; Long Beach, 
Calif., Feb. 4. 

Leo, John P. (62), real estate broker, amateur 
athlete; New York City, Sent. 23. 

ane Franklin ae helt grain merchant; 


Lo} 
si nad 


Duewist: Chia’ Bihetreie® ‘\(—)y author of “Trader 


peek ‘Port Alfred, South Africa, announced 


is 
Bigs Frederick G. (73), retired actor; Amityville, 
1., March 19. 


-| McGovern, Francis Edward (80), 


Lewis, Dr. oles N. (70), scientist; Be 
Calif., March 2: 

Lewis, Samuel e * (59), New. York City. lawy 
pioneer aviator; Peekskill, N. Y., Oct. 10. s 

Liggett, Louis Kroh (71), founder of drug ¢ 
stores; ‘Washington, D. C., June 5. 

Lihme, C. Bai (80), retired’ industrialists art a 
lector; New York City, Oct. 15. %. 

Little, e, Richard H. (16), columnist; Richmond, W 


Ap: 7 

tose William Bross (71), Socialist leader; Bost; 
Mass., June 30. 

Long, Rear Admiral Andrew Theodore (80), 
tired, headed navy general board; St. Augusti 
Fla., May 21. 

Lord, Frank (84), New York Pies real estate exee 


tive; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 5. 
a Dopeaint, blood)! 


Lorenz, Dr. Adolf (91), 
surgeon; Vienna, Feb. 12. 
Low, Etherbert Ide (66), chairman of Home 
Insurance Co.; Woodmere, N. Y., Oct. 19. 
Lowe, William Baird (75), newspaper executi 
Detroit, Aug. 3. 
Luce, Robert (83), Waltha 
Mass., April 7 
Ludlow, Alfred “Roaney, (68), retired industriali 
Fresno, Calif., Nov. 2. 

Lumsden, Dr. Leslie i? (71), veteran U..S. Pubiy 
Health Service surgeon; New Orleans, Nov. 8. . 
Lynch, Benny (33), former world’s flyweight be 
ing champion; Glasgow. Scotland, Aug. 6 

M = 
McAteer, Howard Walter (75), president of Ame 
ican Steel Export Co.; New York City, Oct. 4 
McClintic, Frederic M. (74), former world’s cha 
pion telegrapher; New York City, Sept. 3. 
McClung, Clarence Erwin (75), zoologist; Swart; 
more, Pa., Jan. 17. 
MeConaughy, Rev. Dr. David (85), chairm: 
World Stewardship Council; Winter Park, 


Aug. 19. 
McCormick, Vance C. (74), publisher, industrialis 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 16. 
McCulloch, Robert W. (78), novelist; New Yow 
City, Feb. 4. 
McCrea, Charles H. (56), steel and foundry execs 
tive; Cleveland, ae 24 : 
McElligott, John %64),” former New York Gil 
Fire pte des fn ot New York City, Sept. 6. | 
ex-Governor 
Wisconsin: Wood, Wis., May 17. | 
McInerney, Rey. Cornelius J. (59), former prisa 
chaplain; Jersey City, Sept. 14. 
McKay, Seome Ww. Oe). paaes film actor; Ho 
wood, Calif., Dec. 3, 
McMillan, John eee ae <Bt), inventor, indust: 
ist; Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 19. 
McNamara, Stuart (67), attorney, former U. 
anyon Department official; New York 
a 1 
McReynolds, some Map cee (84), retired Associa a 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; Washing 
ton, Aug. 24. 
MacDonald, William (75), 
Chicago, March 30. 7 
MacFarlane, William M. (78), New York City tex 
tile merchant; Vineyard Haven, Mass., Aug. i 
MacNeal, Dr. Ward J. (65), bacteriologist, path 
ologist; New York City, Aug. 15. é 
MacPherson, Miss Jeannie (—), pioneer motic 
pebare scenario writer; Hollywood, Calif 
ug. . 
Machado Hernandez, Dr. Alfredo (58), Venezuel 
Pag Pen to the United States; Washingtor 


33 
Mectias: Chuji (83), 
Minister; Tokyo, Nov. 
Macurdy, Dr. -Grace Harriet, Greek proféssori 2 
Vassar College; Poughkeepsie, N..Y.,, Oct: 238 
Macy, George Carleton (85), ‘character actaa 
Stage and screen; Bay Shore, N. Y., Oct. 
Madden, Brig. Gen. John Fitz (76), Soldier 
years; Staten Island, N. Y., May 1 j 
Magee, Carl (73), crusading editor, Teapot 
witness: Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 31. F 
meee Thomas F, (85), ex-Congressman; Broo 
Sh¥s;) Dec, 1945, ; 
Manidol Ananda (0), King of Siam; Bang 
Siam, Jane .8 


ex-Congressman; 


former Congressma 


agerage Japanese Cabine 


director; Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 
Manton, Martin Thomas (66), former U. S. Cir 
Court of Appeals Judge; Fayetteville, N. 
ov 
Marburg, Dr. Thedore (83), pe Meiniaten to 
gium; Vancouver, B..C., reh_ 3 
Polish ch 


Ma: 
Prof. Leon’ (80), 
oland, Jan 6B), 5 A ak 
ewish theol 
leader; Mt. Vernon, N. Nov, 26. ae 
Markovitch, Dr. Bozidar (32), former Yugo 


Minister of Justice; New York City, Aug. 1 
Marks, Edward B. (80), song publisher; 0 
N. ¥., Dee. 17, 1945.” 


pt. 22. 
tin, Mrs. George Madden (80), novelist, short 
ory writer; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 30. 
ston, Sir Charles (79), British archaeologist; 
ratford-on-Avon, England; May 21: 
x, Dr. Wilhelm (83), former German Chan- 
Hor; Bonn, Germany, Aug. 5. 
@, William H. (67), electrical 
ventor;" Hackensack, N. J., Oct. 20 
sui, Baron Keishiro (78), former Foreign Min- 
fer and Ambassador to France; Tokyo, June 4. 
suoko, Yosuke (66), former Japanese Foreign 
inister; Tokyo, announced June 27. 
uszewski, Ignacy (56), former Minister of 
mance of Poland; New York City, Aug. 3. 
rice, Arthur Bartlett (73), author; Stamford, 
onn., May 31. 
‘ton, James (61), Membér of Parliament; Lon- 


m, July 23. 
Lord (74), fiscal expert; London, April 10. 
u, Jr., Frank (42), artist; Denver, Colo., 


‘arch 9. | 

hem, Merritt Cramer (75), former Governor; 
Ibuquerque, N. M., May 24. 

alie, George Z. (62), jurist; Albany, Nw X., 


engineer, 


larch 5. 
Kk, Donald (66), character actor of stage and 
een; Hollywood, Nov. 18 


ion, ‘Thomas 2nd (67), attorney, historian: 
iéisburgh. Aug. 18. 
lle (Minzey), Mrs. Rose (68), retired stage 


stress, starred in “‘Sis Hopkins;’’ Lake George, 


Y., Oct. 8. 
edith, He B. (15), educator; Wakefield, 


. H., April 12. 

fivale, Philip (59), English actor; Hollywood, 

alif., March 12. 

zit, Matthew J. (51), former Democratic Rep- 
tative-at-Large; New York City. Sept. 29. 
s, Thomas J. (76), former comptroller of 

aS ge Board, politician; Jersey City, 

]J., Aug. 


20. 
F, (85), former New York City news- 
Salvation Army aide; Chicago, 


ans, Henry 
r man, 


R25. 

es, Austin (78), composer of hymns; Philadel- 
a, ., March 10. 

. Theodore G. (66), international telephone 
rt; San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 28. 

3 . E. (73), newspaper executive; New 
chelle, N. Y., Nov. 29. 

, br. Herbert_Elmer (84), 

r, author; Poughkeepsie 
1], Earle (64), retired ac 


17. 
Tamaki (62), Japanese soprano; Tokyo, 


Jein, Rev. Mark (92), aad od of Pas- 


onist Fathers; Baltimore, x ; 

ffat, William Davis (80), retired_magazine edi- 
publisher; New York City, Sept. 29... 
ly-Nagy, Laszlo (51), director of Chicago 

itute of Design; Chicago, Nov. 24._ 

e, W. Maxwell (61), retired executive of du 

it de Nemours & Co.; Wilmington, Del., 


former Vassar pro- 
, N. ¥., March 9. 
tor; New York City, 


em- 
Protestant Episcopal 


~ 2. 
un# (79), biologist; Pasa- 


1945. 
Sr. (90), former U. S. Ambas- 
father of ex-Secretary of the 
orgenthau Jr.; New York City, 


steel company executive, 
Andrew Carnegie; Spring 


President of Poland at 
1939; Versoix, Switzer- 


~ 25. 
rrison, Thomas (84), 
time partner of 
N. J.,Oct. 26. 
ki, Dr. Ignace (78), 
-of Nazi invasion in 


hd’ jt PP eel 


Notable Deaths During 1946. 
Neurath, Dr. Otto (63), sociologist; London, Eng- 


Pe ll Be as 


land, Dec. 22, 1945 


Nevinson, C. R. W. (57), British painter; London, 
Newbold,vArthur Emlen Jr. (58), banker; Philadel- 


urger, ank L., Sr. (73), Phi i + 
broker; Atlantic City, N. = re salir pa 
Newton, Francis Clement (71), industrialist, ama- 
teur golfer; Greenwich, Conn.,-Aug. 3. ; 
Nicholson, John H. (86), one oi founders of_the 
Gideons, Bible distributing group; Beloit, Wis,,, 


Oct. 26. 
Nicol, William M. (—), magician; Monmouth, ah; 


Sb 1: 
Noel, Joseph (65), playwright, newspaperman, 
New York City, hae, e Poe leet e 
Nolan, John J. (81), former ship builder and naval 
architect; New York City, Aug. 13. 
Noske. Gustav (78), German Minister of Defense 
Teepe. yeas Republic; Hanover, Germany, 
Nowowiejski, Feliks (63), Polish composer; Poznan, 
Poland, reported Jan. 25. 
ie ee are W. (88), editor; Washington, Dy 
Nutt, Joseph Randolph (74), financier; Cleveland, ~ 
Ohio, Dec. 18, 1945. a0 


Q 


O’Brien, Deniss Francis (70), theatrical lawyer; 
‘Yonkers, N. Ye) (Oct. 22 l 

O'Connor, George H. (72), insurance company exe- 
cutive, friend of several Presidents; Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 28. 5 , 

oO’Dwyer, Mrs. Catherine Lenihan (54), wife of 
Mayor William O’Dwyer; New York City, Oct. 12. 

O’Hara, Monsignor Francis J. (77), priest 51 years, 
headed Catholic Guardian Society; Brooklyn, N., 
Y., May 22. 2 = 

Oldfield, Berna Eli (Barney) (68), pioneer auto- 
mobile racer; Beverly Hills, Calif., Oct. 4. 

Oman, Sir Charles (86), British historian; Oxford, 
England, June 23. 

Oppenheim, E. Phillips (79), fiction writer; Chan- 
nel Island of Guernsey, England, Feb. 3. : 

Orkney, Lady (Constance Gilchrist) (73), Gountess ; 
of Orkney, former stage actress; Stewkley, Eng- 
land, May 9. : 

Orsenigo, Monsignor Cesare (73), Papal Nuncio to 
Berlin; Eichstaett, Germany, April 1. 

O’Conneil, John J. (62), retired chief inspector of 
New York City Police Department; New York - 
City, Oct. 18. a \ 

Osborn, Mrs. Alice Dodge (81), philanthropist; New 
York City, March 30. 

Osborn, Dr. Max (76), exiled German author, art 
critic; New York City, Sept. 24. 

O'Sullivan, Col. Daniel B. (88), turf figure; Louis- 
ville, Ky., April 12. 

P 


(80), retired Boston bev ttcid 


Palmer, Bradley W. 
S. peace delegation in 1919; 


member of U. 
Topsfield, Mass:, 
Palmer, Potter 3d 
war veteran; Sarasota, Fla., Be 
Paredes, Francisco Arias (58), former Provisional 
President of Panama; Medellin, Colombia, July 


30. 
Parker, Homer Cling (60), former Congressman, 


Atlanta, Ga., June 22. 
Parrado, Cardinal Augustin (74), Archbishop of 


Granada; Granada, Spain, Oct. 8. 
Passmore, Walter (79), former star of Gilbert_and 
Sullivan opera at Savoy Theater, London; ,Lon- 


don, Aug. 29. f i 
Paterno, Dr. Charles V. (69), realty leader; Rye, 
N. Y., May 30. 5 ; 
Patterson, Capt. Joseph Medill (67), “Daily News’’ 
publisher; New York City, May 26. 
Pattison, Gardner (73), coal merchant; New York 


Nov. 9. 
(37), nvember of Chicago family, 
Oct 


City, Aug. 9. : 
Patton, Jr. Gen. George Ss. (60), Commander of 
15th Army, former commander of the Third 


Governor of Bavaria; Mann- 
21, 1945. 
Hayford (62), archaeologist, art authority; 


“Oct. 2. 

; Ivan Mikhailovitch (72), Russian actor; 
A. (74), inventor of turbo-super- 
ov. 10. 

author, editor; New York 


als 9: 
Hy 


., Feb. 19. 
d, George Saltonstall (79), banker, indus- 
; Boston, July 15 
y, Joseph B. (68), 
e Secret Service; 


Goldsboro, N. C., 


a x 
Dr. William Allan (76), 


ex-head of Smith 
Northampton, Mass, 3s 


Feb. 1 


Ff 


retired assistant chief of 
May 


(86), geneticist, educator; 


OV. 3. iy 
retired champion - tennis 
R. I., Oct. 17. 
sae? yive president of Sun Oil 
| Philadelphia, Nov. 22. 
Phelan, . Gen. John J. (73), former State 
Athletic Commissioner, New Vork City, Jan. 22. 
Phelps, Guy Merritt (3), member of faculty of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Troy, N 


former Governor of Penn- 
forestry conservation; New 


Sept. 28. . 
Pinchot, Gifford (81), 

sylvania, pionee> in 

York City, Oct. 4 


> 


Placzek, Dr. Siegfried (79), neurologist, author; 
New York City, March 
(36), sculling champion; 


e Plaisted, Frederick A. 

34 Philadelphia, Pa., May 

i Plummer, Prof. H. C. t10), British astronomer, 
mathematicien: Oxford, England. Sept. 
Poindexter, Miles (78), former U. S. Senator and 

' diplomat; Greenlee, Va., Sept. 21. 

et . Pollack, Lew (50), song srtiter® Hollywood, Calif., 

18. 


Jan. 
(66), 
Aug 


Pollock, Channing 
Shoreham, N. Y., 

Porter, Claude R. (74), SREY of Poperstene Com- 

© merce Commission; Washington, D. C., Aug. 17. 

Porter, Dr. Frank Chamberlain (87), tnesinpina 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Poser, Dr. Max (15), microscopist; 
Y., Jan. 

‘Posnansky, fae (72), 
La Paz, July 28. 

Potemkin, Vladimir Petrovich (9) 
mat; Moscow, announced Feb, 

Potter, Frederick David (88), Mecizienl engineer, 

fw, associate of Thomas A. Edison; Linden, N. J., 


playwright, essayist; 


Rochester, N. 
Bolivian archaeologist; 


Soviet diplo- 


ie 

Powell, Rey. Dr. Lyman Pierson (79), author, re- 
tired clergyman; Morristown, N. J., Feb. 10 

Powers, J. Fred Ae track athlete, coach; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sept. 8. 

eee or. Dr. Henry her ing (87), zoologist; Orlando, 

Fla,, Oct. 5. 

Pruitt, Dr. Cicero Washington (89), retired Bap- 
tist foreign missionary; Noy. 27. 

Pyeatt, John S. (72), former chairman _ Missouri 
Pacific Railroad; New Orleans, Oct. 


i F Q 


Quinn, “Jack (60), baseball spitball pitcher; Potts- 
; ville, Pa., April 17. 
R 
s ra 


| Rafter, Rev. William J. (73), 
Bowery mission; New York City, Oct. 

Ragland, John Morgan Lee (Rags) (41), Privisactis: 

cea and screen comedian; Hollywood, Calif., 


former ret of 


21. 
Raimi, Jules eos French screen and stage star; 


Paris, Sept. 
Randall, Roar P aainteal Albert Borland (70), 
Washington, D. C., 


veteran merchant mariner; 
Dec. 1945. 

Randall, "Dr. Otis Everett (86), educator, author; 
Providence, R. I., ug. 1 

Rathbone, Miss Eleanor Florence (73), Independent 
member of! Parliament; London, Jan. 2. 

Ratti, Donna Camilla (79), 

_~—"Pius XI; Milan, Italy, Sept. 1 

Ray, Miss Anna Chapin (80), children’s author; 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 13, 1945 

Rayton, Dr. ‘Wilbur’ A. (61), Recpeniee bb xis 
optical engineer; San Francisco, Oct. 31. 

R , Dave (74), actor, lyrics writer; Bronx, N. 
¥., April 11. 

Reed, Col. Latham Ralston (60), one of the com- 
manders of 165th (old 69th) vepeoe, in World 

6 


sister of late Pope 


War'I; Southampton, N. Y., Oct. 6. 
Relyea, Marjorie (Mrs. Albert Stokes) (76), 
original member of ‘‘Floradora’’ sextet; New 


York City, March 12. 
‘Remington, Harold George (65), former war corre- 
spondent, New York City, July 18. 
Reyburn, William Stuart (63), former Connecticut 
_ . Congressman; New Haven, Conn., July 25. 
Rhinelander, Thomas Jackson Oakley (88), society 
vunre and real estate holder; New eg City, 


y 25. 

Ri Ernest (86), aide creator of Everyman’ s 
Library; London, May 

Rice, Bishop William ‘ (5a), Vicar Apostolic of 
Belize; British Honduras, April 28. 

“Richards, - ae pees E. (72), educator; Durham, 

Richardson, Panty Handel (Mrs. J. G. Robertson 
(—), qoeiralian woman author; Hastings, Eng- 
land, March 2 

Richepin, Jacques (86), author playwright; Brit- 
tany, France, Sept. 

Rickard, Richard D. Gio), ere railroad execu- 
tive; Seaside Park, J., 

Rios, Suan Antonio (58), President of Chile, Santi- 
ago, Chile, June 27. 

Robbins, Harry Pelham (71), philanthropist, edu- 


eational leader; Palm Beach, Fla., March 20. 
emer, A (65), song writer; Hempstead, 
ri 


Roberts, Albert H, (77), ee aera of Tennessee; 


Nashville, Tenn.. June 2! 
Robinson, Rev. Dr. Archibald R. (77), former 
rn moderator of United Presbyterian Saree in 


_. North America; ee Pa., Aug. 
Robinson, Edwin M. (Ted) (67), ileyaiaad’ news- 
paper columnist; Provincetown, Mass., Sept. 20. 
Robinson, Dr. Maurice Henry (80), economist, 
' educator, author; Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 28. 


ee riaanis arse 


eae! 
Plase, Clyde R. (68), engineer; New York City, | 
March 28 


Rock, ‘Rear Admiral George! imenky (7), 
architect; Bronx, N. ¥., April 20. — 

Rodier, Paul C9); fabric creator; Paris, 

Rook, Charles Alexander (86), former Pit 
newspaper editor; Pasadena, Calif., 

Rockafellow, Edward Wade (76), retired W. 
Electric Co. executive; New York City, Ni 

Rose, Prof. Arnold (83), Austrian conduct 
violinist; London, Aug. 25. ‘ 

ey Paul (56), music critic; New York © 
uly 2 

Rosenthal,* Moriz (83), Polish pianist; New ~ 
City Sept. 

Rosewater, Charles Colman (72), retired 
paper and magazine publisher; New York 
Oct. 3. 

Ross, Dr. Carmon (62), 
Philadelphia, Oct. 12. 

Ros, C. Ben (69), ex-Governor of Idaho; B¢ 
Idaho, March 31. | 

Rosenau, Cr. Milton ee (77), educator; Che 
Hill, N. C., April 9 pull 

atric 


Denesiv ants educa? 


Rossi, Msgr. Ercole J. (62), pastor of St. 
Old Cathedral; New York City, March 28. 

eg: Pea, Lawson (61), architect; Pittsbum 
‘a ug. 2 

Rowe, Frederick W. (83), ex-Congressman; Brow 
lyn, N. Y., June 20. Ly 

Russell, Arthur Perkins (75), retired railr 
executive; Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 

Russell, Dr. Howard Hyde (90), founder of An 
Saloon League; Westerville, Ohio, July 1. —| 

Ryan, Charlotte 6: former opera soprano 


York City, Jan. . 
Ryder, Stephen mM 88), industrialist; Niag 
Falls, Ni YSU 3 | 
s 3! 


Sacasa, Dr. Juan. Bautista (71), Nicaragua 
president; Los Angeles, Calif., April 17. 

Sachs, Joseoh (76), engineer, inventor; Ha 
Conn., Noy. 1 

Sackett, Dr. Robert Lemuel (79), retired cons 
engineer, yachtsman; New York City, oS 

Salvage, Sir Samuel Agar (69), geek of U. 
industry; Fisher’s Island, N. July 10> 

Sampey, Rev. John Richard (82); former 
dent of Southern nae Theological Sem 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 18. % 

Sands, William 'Pranklin (72), former diplom 
author: Washington, June 17. 

Sapp, Arthur Henry (63), lawyer, former pre 
of Rotary International; Huntington, Ind.. 


9. 

Sarubbi, Dr. Paul F. (56), politician, former I 
ham football star; New York City, Nov. 28. 
Satterlee, Mrs. Louise Pierpont organ Bf 
daughter of J. Pierpont Morgan, the ier p 

sap - Herbert L. Satterlee; Greenwich, 


Sautter, Dr. Carl Marion (59), ss Baas and th 
specialist; Bronxville, N. Y. 3: 
Soe Gourtney (56), Chicago plejardietes 
re aes (54), novelist, historian; New Orles 
a., Apri 
Schamehorn, es J. (58), ee Motors ex 
schelli gee Tree ne 1 7), nol 
chelling, Dr, Felix Emanuel (8 tie Si ei 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., wel ny 2% 
Schenck, Gilbert V. (63), State Buarend Ci 
Justice; Albany, N. ¥., March 24. 


Schmedeman, Albert George (82), ex-Gove 
ee former diplomat; Madison, 


26. 
AOS ee Prof J. I. J. M. (63), former N 
lands Cabinet minister; Utrecht, Netherla 


Sept. 27. 
sehuster, Tra (57), song writer; New York on 


Scott, Charles W. A. (43), British air ace; i 
April 15. 

Sears, Joseph Hamblen <<) headed book fi 

Gelbeine on “BS th 

eiberling ‘ 7 , tire compan 
Akron, Ohio, Sept. 20. we? Sie 

Seton, Ernest’ Thompson (86), author, $ 
authority on Indian lore; Santa Fe, N. M 

Shannon, Charles Bar: 55), te newspa 
publisher: Leringion KS. pieige i 

Shannon, Maj. Gen. Edward C. a5), eXx+ 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Columbia, Pa., W 


Shaplen, Hence (52), veteran reporter; N 


City, June 

Clarebelle Barrett (54), ng 
Channel swimmer; Pelham, Y., July 178 
Shaw, Arthur (65); stage actor; Washingt 

Rec ‘Walter A. (78) 
» pen ound: 
Fort Madison, Iowa, Teon'tp cone ae 
Sheldon, Rev. Dr. Charles M. “88), author of | 


His Steps’’; Top Kan., 
playwright; 1 
; a 


eka, 
Sheldon, Edward “Brewster 60), 
York City, sie Side bi 


wood, Harold B.- (55), advertising . goepnact 
is Daily News; New York City, Oct. 28. 

erwood, Robert E. (89), book Seis publisher, 

ex-Circus clown; Brooklyn, N, March 9. 

Rae S: Carlton Bryce (57), auhber Washington, 

reve, Siceinent Harold (69); architect; Hast- 

ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 

loti, Alexander (82), estan Siaistnts New York 

City, Dec. 8, 1945. 

mmons, Dr. John P. (66), Professor of Chemistry 

at New ks University; Great Barrington, 

Mass., Oct. 

nelair, eae (66), geologist, explorer; Otta- 

wa, Ont., May 24. 

nelair, Miss May, 

England, Nov. 14. 

John Francis (71), New Jersey offi- 


British novelist; Aylesbury, 
nnott, Jr., 
cial: Newark, N. J., ¥ 9. 

cidmore, Lieut. Hubert S$. (35), author; Dauber- 
ville, Pa, Feb. 2. 

ezak, peo (71), opera tenor; 
‘une 

oane, George (58), age New York City banker; 
Warrenton, Va., Sept. 29. 

mith, Arthur D. ceaaen (57), reporter, author; 
New York City, Dec. 18. 1945. 
mith, Frank Whitney (79), former president of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York; New 
York City, July 22. 


Bavaria, reported 


mith, Frederick Madison (72), Mormon 
leader; Independence, Mo., March 20. 
mith, ‘Logan Pearsall (80), essayist; London, 


March 2. 

ith, William E. (73), former oil company execu- 
ve, sportsman; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2. 

are, Frederick (83), American bridge builder; 
avana, Cuba, Sept. 22. 

yder, Carl (78), alithor, statistician; Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif., Feb. 
nyder, John ‘Bueli (68), Congressman; Pittsburgh, 


Pa., Feb. 24. 


cal painter; Nyack, N. 
outh sisthy ‘Viscount 
ril 1 

worth, ae ge es F. 


3}, Bp alate 


Gladstone, N. J., March 25. 


set, Mass., Aug. 
ee Jesse R. 


(74), author; 


cisco sugar ner: Paris, Nov 
tad, Ben (61), founder of 
the Ancient Instruments; 


Aug. 


Gloucester, 


tanchfield, John R Jr. (53), New York City 
lawyer; New Rochelle, N. Y., Aug. 21. 

tanley, William (55), lawyer and former U. S. 
ssistant Attorney General; Washington, July 


nati, Ohio, Au 19. 
ella, Joseph (710), artist; New York City, Nov. 5. 


te} hens, Hubert. D. (70), former Senator; 
bany, Miss., March 

hens, 
Betas, N. Y., May 


» Feb. 28. 
ae Fred WwW. 6», nee ge City tunnel 
uilder; en ee : y 
ste ote, Sits (82), ae esta New York 
Be; Sul 


‘and Okinawa campaigns; San Francisco, Oct. 12. 
bey, Prince Barbu (73), 
Prenvier; Bucharest, Rumania, March 24. 


Swgski 
on e. darien Fis 
“United States Supreme Court; Washington, April 
3t0 Dr. William Stephen (79), cancer expert; 
Boneary. hires "saward 7. (81), social leader; 


; 23. 
wn, Silas 'H. aiigy lawyer! Palm Beach, Fla., 


eh. 4 
Str ekiand, Robert (51), banker; 


Maj. Gen. George V. see former Assistant 


ae 
thief; Washington, 10. 
PE asian. i). wametor. author; Itha- 


Sturtevant, Miss Helena (74 i - 
New. ON (74), painter, etcher; 
Sugarman, M. Henry (58), r 

Cit Oct. 12. Ei (58), architect; New York 
Sulka, Amos (84), eran Ty 

yo oe on 4 ashery founder; New 


Summerville, Gaargs 3 (Slim) (54), ue comedian, 
director; Laguna Beach, Calif., ‘ 

Suter, Herman (71), retired newspaper and book 
publisher; Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 

Swettenham, Sir Frank Athelstone é58), ex-Gov- 
ernor of Malaya; London, June 1 

Swint, Dr. Benjamin H. (52), surgeon, Catholic lay 
leader; Charleston, W. Va., Sept. 6. 

Szudrowicz, Rt. Rev. Mser. ignatuis Peter (66), 
pastor of three Polish parishes; Jersey City, N. 
J., Oct. 30 

NY 


Tarbell, Arthur W. 
ham, Mass., Nov. 

Tarkington, Booth (és, author, playwright; India- 
napolis, Minn., May 19. 

Tarler, George Corneil (69), former diplomat; New 
York City, Dec. 26, 45 

Taylor, Benjamin I. (68), ‘former Representative, 
banker; Port Chester, N. Y., Sept. 

Taylor, Mrs. Grace Turner (Grace Hamlin), fo 
mer opera singer; New York City, Aue. : 

Tener, John Kinley (82), ex-Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19. 

Terauchi, Field Marshal’ Count Juichi, (—), com- 
manded Japanese forces in “Southern Regions’; 
Johore Bahru, Brit. Mal., June 12. 

Tesreau, Charles M. (Jeff) DD, former New York 
Giant pitcher, grad Fgie ci at Dartmouth; 
Hanover, N. H., Sept. 

Thompson, Clarence E. 
ford Trust Co., Stamford, Conn., Oct. 5. 

Thompson, Joseph Whitaker (84), ‘former Federal 
Judge; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7. 

Thorne, Will (88), Labor ‘Member of Parliament; 


G8), president of Stam- 


oudeikine, Serge (60), ag er sleigh theatri- 
London, 


¢ a) , textbook publisher; 


pe Henry Washington (100), last member in 
Staten Island of the Grand Army of the Repub- 


pinney, Mrs. Mabel io (74), retired actress; On- 
New York City, 


4, 
Peis, Claus August (88), Higtton San Fran- 


American Society of 
Mass., 


19. 
amp-Taylor, Enid (41), British actress; Wimble- 


tein, Gertrude (72), American author; Paris, 
July 27. 

Pinborn, Sgr (73), newspaper editor; Cincin- 

New 

William P. (ob, historian of yachting; 

tevens, Edward Fletcher (85), architect; Newton, 


.London, Jan. 2. 

Thurston, Dr. Henry Winfred (85), lakes — City 
sociak worker; Montclair, N. J., Sep 

Tiffany. George (50), veteran of World. wars I and 
II; New York City, Nov. 28. 

Tixier, Adrien Pierre (55), former French Minister;, 
Paris, Feb. 18. 

Toch, Dr. Maximilian (8), chemist, art expert; 
New York City, May 2 

Tolbert, Joseph W. ttey ‘former South Carolina 
Republican chairman; Greenwood, S. C., Oct. 18. 

Tomb, Capt. James Harvey (79), former  superin- 
tendent of U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, New 
York City, Sept. 23. 

Torrey, Dr. John C. (70), retired Cornell Medical 
College faculty member; Yonkers, N. Y., Och. 7: 

Towl, Forest Milton hail pioneer on oil pipe 
lines; Brooklyn, N. Y., 


City, March 4. 
Train, Arthur C. (70), lawyer, 
City, Dec. 22, 1945. 


novelist; New York 


tives; ‘Washington, Nov. 
Tritton, Sir William Achibee (71), 
— in World War I; Lincoln, 


2 

Trude, Daniel’P. (68), former Chicago Judge; Chi- 
cago, July 24. 

Truscott. Starr (60), aviation engineer; Hampton, 
Va., July 17. 

Tucker, Rev. Hibbard Austin (99), retired Presby- 
terian minister, college professor; Tampa, Fla., 
Sept. 25 

Turner, Miss Florence Vase star of the silent 
screen; Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 28. 

Turner, ‘J. Archer (61), That deed company ex- 
ecutive; New York City, Nov. 1. 

Tuttle Emerson (55), artist; New Haven, Conn.,, or 
March 8. 

Tyler, George Crouse (78), theatrical producer: 
Yonkers, N. Y., March 13 ‘ 


U 


helped develop 
England, Sept. 


Gas educator, author; Chat- | 


Tracy, ae (71), Voraaes ‘author; New “york 


Trimble, South (82), Clerk oa House of Representa- | 


Atlanta, Ga.,-|' 


Ubico, Gen. Jorge (67), get ren. of Guate- 
mala; New Orleans, ‘La., 

Underhill, John Garrett (70), ae rene producer. 
ooo drama authority; Brooklyn, Ni PY, 

ay 

ethetowe: Daniel (75), former president of St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway, St. Louis, Oct. 22. 

Utley, George B. (69), librarian; Winsted, Conn., 


Oct. 4. 


V ‘ 

Van Maanen ee ean (61), astronomer; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., J 

Van, Ernie @, "stage comedian, musician; New 


York Cit; 
Van | eo Oe stephen pepe Americana expert; 


Morristown, N. J., Dec. 1945 


Vickery, Vice-Admiral Howard L. (54), maritime 


official; Palm Springs, Calif., March 21. 
Von Slombere, Field Marshal Gen. Werner (67), 
Hitler’s first War Minister; Nuremberg, Ger- 


many, March 12 


\ Walker, Dr. William H. 


‘Weston, T 


Whitaker, Col. John 


‘Von Bodelschwingh, Rev. Dr. Frederich (—), re- 


ported from Germany, Jan. 8. 

Von Galem, Clemens August Cardinal Count (68), 
Bishop of Muenster; Muenster, Germany, March 
22, 

Von Tilzer, Harry (Harry Gumm) (73), song 
writer; New York City, Jan. 


Vunk, John R. (72), former Supreme Court Justice; 
Patchogue, N. Y., July 30. 


w 


Adm. Nescee Randolph (60), com- 


Waesche 
dai Coast Guard during World War 


mandant of U. 
II; Bethesda, waa Oct. -17. 

Wakefield, Dr. Homer (81), retired surgeon; New 
York City, Sept. 

Waldron, Charles D. (68), stage actor; Hollywood, 
Calif., “March 4. 

Walker, James J. (65), ad Mayor of New York 
City; New York City, 8. 

(63), N. Y. State Boxing 
Commission’s medical examiner, brother of ex- 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York City; New 
York City, Aug. 28. 

Wallace, Dr. Charlton (73), Surgeon, former Cor- 
nell University professor; Chappaqua, N. Y., 


— Aug. 16. 
Walsh, Patrick J. (73), former New York City Fire 


Commissioner; New York City, Sept. 21. 
Wampler, William Martin (79), railroad equipment 
executive; New York City, Aug. 18. 
Waring, Col. James M. S. (72), Fordham Univer- 
sity Rehr consulting engineer; New York 
. City, Oct. 
Warner, Witlisin Bishop Gi), pe PHRAe> of publish- 
ing firm; Pelham, N. Y., May 4 
Washburn, Robert M. (78), ig a writer, legis- 
lator; Boston, Mass., Feb. 26. 
Washington, George (74), retired coffee manu- 
facturer; Mendham, N. J., March 29. 
Watkins, John E. (70), news syndicate president; 
Ardmore, Pa., Feb. 
Watkins, William a eichard (48), federal official; 
‘Bronxville, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1945 
Watts, Raward Everett (78), 
City, Sept. 9. 
(57), 
N 


Weaver, Paul J. 
ee a Amherst (78), British composer; London, 


banker; New York 


professor; Ithaca, 


. Weeks, Col. Frederick Eugene (75), former District 


Attorney, Mayor; White Plains, N. Y., Sept. 27. 
2S ee yeny (59), concert master; Chicago, 
I 
Wells, eamte (8), dealer in rare books; New York 


Wells, H. VG "(719), British 
sociologist; London, Aug. 13. 
wens, ee Tileston (80), lawyer; New York City, 


Wenck, Fred A. (67), former swimming champion, 
New ted State boxing commissioner; Hemp-" 
Stead, N. Y., July 26. 


novelist, historian, 


west, John c 1 (G5), offteial of Bible Society; New 


York ea Fe 
(68), horticultural writer; New York 
City, ’May 


: ‘s 
Wheelock, Miss Lucy (87), nursery school founder; 


. Boston, Oct, 2. 

Whelan, George Joseph (80), operated chain of 
cigar stores; East Orange, N. J., Dec. 29, 1945. 

Whelan, Russell (45), author, newspaper man; 
New York City, gick 14. 

a Oh war correspondent; 


Washington, Sept. 


Cornell University music’ 
Wi Oct. 14, 


yaly 28. d 
White, pith Edward (73), novelist; San Fi 
cisco, Sept. | 
Whitman, cat “Admiral Ralph Kee). engines 
authority; Danbury, Conn., Feb. 
Whitman, Dr. Royal (88), Reet New yy 
City, Aug. 19. 
Whitney, Albert Rutgers (78), retired construe 
engineer, traveler; New York City, Oct. 7. 
Wicklow, Ralph Francis Howard, Earl of (el 
former Senator of Hire; Dublin, "Oct. 11. 
Wilber, Cortland A. (83), former New York St 
tax official, Democratic leader of Broome Coun 
Utica, N. Y¥., July 31. 
Wilkinson, Vice Admiral Theodore-S. (57), Co 
mander of Third Amphibious Force in Pace 
Norfolk, Va.. Feb. 21. 
Williams, Rev. Thomas Leighton (69), Romy 
Catholic ,Archbishop Birmingham; Birmi 
ham, England, April 1 
Williams, Valentine (63), British journalist, mm 
tery story writer; New York City, Nov. 20. 
Wills, William Henry (63), ex-Governor of V 
mont; Brockton, Mass., March, 6. 
Wilson, Frank B. (69), publisher, author; N 
York City, Jan. 30. 
Winnington-Ingram, Right Rev. Arthur (88), - 49 
mer Bishop of London; London, May 26. 

Wing, Major Gen. Leonard (52), commander * 
43rd Division; Rutland, Vt., Dec. 19, 1945. 
Winston, Charles Bruce’ (67), British actor ai 
ee at sea en route to New York, Se} 


Wolf, August Stephen Ca) te and bacter’ 
logist: Mineola, N. Y., f 
Wolfe, Harry Preston ta3). ~ Hapaieter® Columb 
Ohio, Jan. 10. 
Wood, Henry (67), former United States war co 
spondent: San Francisco, Aug. 27. ; 
Wood, Col. Myron R. (53), chief of supply of A 
Air Forces; Washington, Oct. 29. € 
Woodruff, George (65), banker, former Republici 
leader; Chicago, July 26. 
Woods, Mrs. Margaret L. (89), poet, novel 
Haslomere, England, Dec. 1, 1945. 
bet hea a (36), jockey; Pasadena, Cal | 
Woolley, Dr. Alice Stone, Poughkeepsie (N._ i 
physician, ex-president of American Medic 
Women’s Assn.; New York City, Nov. 16. 7 | 
Wright, Frank C: : railroad official; Tai 
town, N. Y., May 


Y =| 

| 

Yanes, Dr. Francisco G. (61), former Venezueld! 
diplomat, journalist; New York City, Aug. 3, 

Yoldi, Gen. Luis Orgaz (65), headed Spani 
army; Madrid. Spain, Jan. 31. 

Yost, Fielding Harris (Hurry Up) (%5), Unive: 
sity of Michigan football coach. for 39 yeart 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 20. 

Lege Vincent (47), song writer: Denver, . Cole 

pril 5. 


Young, James Barclay (63), consular offi 
Stonington, Conn., Nov. 16. 7 p 
cE 2 | 
Zaiser, Carl J. (68), industrialist; atos: 
Wis,, July 29. Paths 


; National Industrial Conference Board, Tne. 


‘The National Industrial Conference Board, 
foupded in 1916, is an independent, impartial, and 
nonprofit institution for researclt and education 
in the fields of economics, business, and manage- 
ment techniques... The Conference Board is sup- 
ported by nearly 3,000 Subscribing Associates which 
inelude business organizations, trade associations, 
labor unions, libraries, colleges and universities. 

The purpose of the Board is to promote the 
development of private productive enterprise. Its 
function is to assemble, analyze, interpret, and 
disseminate information regarding economic con- 


* ditions in the United States as well as other coun- 


tries. In the performance of this function, the 
Board maintains a large staff engaged in con- 
tinuous research in economics, statistics, and 
management techniques. The Board is widely used 
as a public information bureau, and each year 
answers thousands of questions on economic and 
business subjects. 
rine from its research in the field of business 
personnel practices, business economics and 


a eiatichics, The Conference Board conducts periodic 
conferences for the discussion of economic and 


bg ces irre problems. 
' Publications of the Board include two monthly 


magazines, ‘“‘The Business Record,’’ 
Management Record; ”” two ee the 
nomic ,Almanac,”’ and “The Management 
manac; weekly charts (‘‘Road Maps of Indust: 
oe bes Prides Ss _ business _ conditi 
a wee Ww ps heh 
in Omens eae Racaaiee re She 
nal’ research is continuousl: 
the Divisions of Business Hoon mine eee 
Practices, and Management Research, and in 
Statistical Division. Recent studies have been 
the annual wage, organization for market rese: 
industry-sponsored research at universities, 
pany Pension prea were incentive practices, } 
Ri : 
relations, y practices, industry’s commu 
e€ Statistical Division investiga 
through its quarterly “Gonsumers" pen 
a Gor SBIAny: years hags collected detailed — 
earnings an 
{tng industries. be hours in 25 manu 
n a jon to these publicatio: 
ference Board publishes a “quarterly of Thee . 
ion,”"—“Tke American Affairs.” Two new “ 
tied basebooks,” ion Text B series have been 
vay otton ” 
Petroleum Almanac eae ree ba 
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A setenve_Resieis of Developments’ During he" Vou ils 6{7- 
oa SCIENCE 7 
“y Science Review of the Year—1946 


hese many advances in science and technolo i 
i 2 gy during 1946 have been re i 
‘oa taf ea nue developments which occurred earlier, but for security or NE oe resigns 
A ee on Sred pA apne es the pages . the weekly magazine published by 
e, J . yhich you can refer in your 1 i 

~ een ag ring a Bt ape aatnmeed Spake — may find it iietugh. ue soca TO RWS areas 
ne an ecember 28, or, if you have difficulty in_findi hi 

ie you want, sen r re y 7 } r Li i Ly ee ae 

treet, owe ee two 3-eent stamps for each inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 


ATOMIC POWER. 


Watson Davis, Director, Science Servi i i 
Ee Atomic Fuvrer,”” see ee eS ee ee pers a special article on ‘“‘The Atomic Bomb 


AERONAUTICS | A barométer-like device that automatically pulls 
rmy XS-1 rocket plane, incorporating the the ripeord in experiments made parachuting safer 
st supersonic findings from wind tunnel studies, from high altitudes. 
| built for research in the transonic range. “Ring-process”’ ignition system, a new method 
avy's turtle-shaped experimental fighter plane, of igniting airplane engines without sparkplugs, Was ~ 
5U-1, had a speed range from 40 to 425 miles revealed. E A : 

| Sparkplugs with electrodes that grow with use 


hour, later to be increased. 4 : ‘ 
mmy’s giant Flying Wing bomber and cargo and an airplane ignition system with high-fre- 
ne, the XB-35, was equipped to carry a 120,000 | quency current to fire the sparkplugs, were devel- 
ss load on long-range operations. oped for high altitude flying. 
mmy’s long-range jet fighter, the XP-81, had a _An electronic instrument, for measuring the al- 
turbine engine in front to drive propellers, and titude of clouds, was installed at weather stations 
ropulsion engine in the rear; the jet-fighter throughout the United States. A 
Thunderjet, was designed to fly more than An automatic plotter used a spot of light on a 
iles per hour. chart to show an airplane pilot during flight his 
avy Corsair, fighter and bomber with a speed geographical position. — x 
bver 400 miles an hour, was equipped with anew| An airplane windshield, coated with # trans- 
y-stage turbo-supercharger, raising the possible parent conductor, eliminated ice and fog with 
tude of the plane to above 40,000 feet. an -electrical current. ‘ 4 
avy’s first jet-propelled carrier-based fighting Giant centrifuge was designed to study mans 
the FD-1 Phantom, attained a speed of | Teactions to supersonic speeds and to develop 
than 500 miles an hour. protective devices and means for extending these 
Nayar,’’ a new radar control system for airport | limitations. “te 
fic and navigation along airways, was proposed; _Navy’s new training plane, the XNQ-1, was de- 
system will allow operators on the ground to signed with a safety cockpit and a one-piece bubble 
low on a chert the actual position of all aircraft oe if to give an all-around view to instructor and 
u g , 


our ram jet engines, ‘‘3AB-birds”’ “Cobras,”” Built to withstand vertical dive speeds of over 
: See erate see bands’ ud “Cones 500 miles an our, Navy's new _pivestorpeds. 
in electri ] t high | bomber, the “Mighty auler,’’ had @ mb or 
€ catapult launched planes 4 ae rocket capacity of 4,000 pounds. ~ 2 a 

ed aircraft carriers to handle many more Capable of carrying a ton of radio and radar 
ss on their flight decks. apparatus, the Navy’s long-range patrol and search 
jections of liquid oxygen were found to in- spel ee eae ei was designed to fly at 
se in more than miles an hour. A 

ee power Gf; sivorath eazings arg amie Construction of a British jet-propelled, flying- 
oud detector that shows invisible dangerous wing commercial plane that may be able to cross 
lds through use of infra-red rays was devised | the Atlantic in seven or eight hours was an- — 


make night flying safer. nounced. 

\ system capable of measuring airplane speed ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY . 

or above the speed of sound was put into opera- Eleven square miles of ruins located, near “ee 
chan, 


® as speeding planes cut across radio detection | Viru Valley in northern Peru show that Chan 
s, signdis sent to the ground indicate their | a Peruvian center centuries before the Inca’ Em- 
Be a 3 pire, was the New World's largest ancient city. 
dy was begun to reduce noise in airplanes, in- Fragmentary remains of man’s most ancient kin- 
ding possible change in propeller shapes and | dred, including Meganthropus from Javya-and Gi- 
ne mufflers. : gantopithecus from China, as well as all known 
eather information, collected from. planes en | specimens of Pithecanthropus, famous ape-man 
was used to determine the shortest flight- | Java, were brought together in this country for 


ne path and was broadcast for the use of pilots | intensive study. 
the air. ae i ‘An ancient wall, 4,500 feet long and at Teast 120 
World’s most, modern 1,500-mile-an-hour wind |-feet high, was unearthed within the heart of a 
nel, ing 4,000 tons and equipped to vary | mountain ridge in northeastern Paraguay. 
xth to six times the atmos- Five gigantic stone heads, monuments of the 
pressure, waS built to test models of guided | La Venta culture that was older than the Mayas, | 
jiles, and jet and rocket-propelled aircraft. were dug up in southern Mexico: 
Sressure suits to support life in a vacuum and The mysterious great stone heads on Easter 
ow for complete mobility were ‘created for use| island were feclared to be less than 800 years old, 
‘airmen in high-altitude, supersonic fiights. Twenty-seven arrow-hea d 
Swivel landing gear showed promise of enabling | among 50 or more fossil skel 


‘*high-wing airplanes to make safe landings | show that primi 
og gas < cut up their quarry for feasting 
/ 


cross winds. 
Se maiicar” cargo plane, equipped to carty | or drying in the sun. ; 
n Pons of mail and roomy enough for clerks to Mew evidence that man inhabited North Amer- 
was used to speed airmail | ica for about 25,000 years was discovered in Mex- 


vice. a. f ¥ 
sh-button flying, a system that takes off, flies, Remodeling of the Melbourne skull from Florida 
utomatically, was success- | gave a better idea of the 


. 


ass fiber plastic! wings and an all-glass fiber NOMY 
E N G tests ASTRO 
Se ics pices, SEN ene Hieaase for The age gee malt S0eC ere mee sore 
pobtected jlotless planes and planes with cecur a aces through “dbus en by" the 
rtre aini at an altitude, of er + on the Wes 5 
’ O08 at Hess vee hours and 38 minutes, set | “shooting stats were counted Suey, aE Bae aoe 
idurance record for stratosphere ropchiae 7 ge Bouts. ones genre acle, whic 
V hud 11,235.6-mue z ft 
- : Phe svar T. Coronae Borealis suddenly pright- 
an Gis pe Lane Bee by she ened to second magnitude and in practically all 
: fetails duplicated the light variations of its out 


# Gloster Meteor. / : the old nova, 
adar was designed to give | burst ino eae d outburst: these brought to 


ht-weight search 1 : 
accurate fluorescent pictures of cities, rivers, also suffetsmber of KnOWn repeating novae 
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demonstrated that exploding stars are actually 
eyclic variables. 7 j 

Angular diameters of several bright stars were 
determined by. studying 30-foot_difiraction rings 
created when the moor cut off the star's pin- 
point of light by coming between it and the earth. 

Reflection of radar waves from the surface of 
the moon inaugurated the use of radar in explor- 
ing interplanetary space. ‘ > 

Stratospheric rockets and “‘satellite’’ laboratories 
made it possible to study cosmic radiation at high 
altitudes and above the ozone layer to photograph 
the solar spectrum from 1500 to 3000 Angstroms. 

Several sunspots, large enough to be seen through 
smoked glass, caused shortwave radio broadcasts to 
be blacked out; the sunspot group visible early 
in February is the largest.on record, covering an 
area of about 6,000,000,000 square miles. 

The new comets Timmers, Padjusakova-Rotbart, 
Jones and Bester were discovered; periodic comets 
Tempel (2), Brooks, Oterma and Giacobini-Zinner 
were rediscovered; discovery that the faint comet 
Schwassmann-Wachmann never entirely. disap- 
pears raised to two the number of always-visible 
comets. . y 4 

Six more superdense stars were discovered rais- 
ing the total of known white dwari degenerate 
stars to 24. 

Hitherto unknown molecular bands of~ carbon 
dioxide were found around Venus and of ammonia 
around Jupiter by use of an infrared/spectrograph. 

A giant prominence similar to those erupting 
from the surfate of the sun was discovered on one 
component of the double star Zeta Aurigae, . _ 

Construction of a Schmidt-Baker reflector, in- 
cluding an additional mirror to produce a flat field 
instead of the curved field of the Schmidt tele- 
rh iad was sponsored by international collabora- 
ion. 

Four cameras of unique design were constructed 
for high altitude triangulation. of meteors. 

The dazzle of the sun was eliminated through 
use of an icaroscope, telescope-like instrument, 
where the afterglow image of the sun is viewed on 
a transparent phosphor screen. 

Temperatures similar to those found on the earth 
exist in interstellar space, consideration of inter- 
actions between gases and solid grains indicated. 

Polaris, the North Star, was found to be a 
Cepheid variable, having half the variation of any 
other known star of this type and being only 10% 
brighter at maximum than at minimum. 

Timing the rhythm of the northern lights showed 
that within 20 seconds light starting at minimum 
brightness reached a maximum of 20 times that 


- intensity; brilliant northern lights were visible 


throughout northern latitudes on July 27. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biological warfare research brought such peace- 
time benefits as vaccines against the cattle plague, 
rinderpest, two highly fatal poultry maladies, 
Newcastle disease and fowl plague, psittacosis and 
tularemia; and an improved toxoid to fight botu- 
linus poisoning in food. 

Botulinus toxin, so powerful that one ounce 
could wipe out almost the entire population of 
the Americas, was announced as developed in bio- 
logical warfare preparations. 

Wartime development of plant-killing chemicals 
that could have been used in attacking enemy 
crops was disclosed. 

Several powerful insecticides revealed include in- 
sect-killer NMRI-448, effective up to 30 hours after 
spraying; mosquito-repellent 612; benzene hexa- 
ehloride, against cotton insécts; 666 against para- 
sitic ascarid worms, velsicol 1068; and DPE, TDE, 
and DFDT, all chemical relatives of DDT. 

New penicillin-like antibiotics discovered include 
colistatin and litmocidin, produced by a soil organ- 
ism; chemical produced by a germ found in human 
saliva; two compounds from wild ginger and one 
from dead and decaying leaves; clavacin, produced 
by an organism isolated from manure. 

Female sex glands of white mice were success- 
fully transplanted into the bodies of white rats in 
the first ovarian transplantation from a different 
species; ovaries were successfully transplanted from 
one female dog to another of different breed. 

Unborn embryo mice, in an experiment expected 
to aid cancer research, were enabled to produce 
living offspring through the transplantation of 
their still-immature ovaries into the bodies of other 
female mice. 

Rearranging the DDT molecule produced a va- 
riety of DDT that kills the larvae of malaria- 
bearing mosquitoes but is ineffective against adult 
mosquitoes. house flies and body lice. 

Fungi and viruses that cause disease in plants 
were grown for the first time on masses of plant 
tissue, fed on a chemical solution. 

Treating parent spores with mustard gas pro- 
duced 29 new physiological varieties of a fungus. 

Noticeably different strains of bacteria were pro- 
duced by adding a high concentration of acenaph- 
thene, compound known to produce changes in 
higher plants, in their nutrient broth. 


oP ETD 


Fish species were found to make typical and 
tifying noises by such mechanisms as m 
vibration of the swim-bladder or harsh 
together of their teeth. EMS 

Giant lilies of lasting beauty were produce 
the use of the ‘‘evolution-drug,’’ colchicine. (Bs 

Excess of manganese in acid orchard soiliji: 
found responsible for a disease that produces 3} 
areas on the inner bark of apple trees.  ~— By 

Molybdenum in pastures was found to ca 
mysterious sickness in cattle. " ft 

Sulfa drugs were used to save young trouti®, 
salmon from furunculosis, destructive hatag. 
disease. 1 

Five small worms broke the dormancy recor 
nematode worms with a 39-year sleep on a Sim. 
rye leat. : i 

Methoxone, a weed-killing chemical relate 
2,4D, increased yield of wheat in field test:q 

Late blight of tomato caused heavy losses 7 
canning crop. J : 

‘‘Tristeza,’’ a disease that eee graited cid 
fruit trees, was described from South, Ame 
where it has alreaay destroyed at least half o: 
fruit trees in the principal citrus area. "4 

Locusts destroyed a large part of the grain 
of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 

Research was begun to adapt bacterial wax 
for combat against insect. pests. 

Vaccine that prevents distemper in dogs was 
successfully as a cure for the disease. f : 

Birds were kept from eating rodent pest J § 
by dyeing the poisoned grain ‘either bright gi 
or_ yellow. 

The supersonic inaudible songs of grasshopy 
measured with a special meter, were found (@ 
at_frequencies around 40,000 vibrations a secx® 

Motherless male insects were produced from | 
heavily treated with ultraviolet radiation and | 
tilized with untreated sperm. 4 

Carbon dioxide was found to be the best a 
thetic for surgical work on insects. | 

The world’s largest soilless gardens, where V 
tables can be raised in gravel beds on water si 
tions of fertilizer chemicals, were under const 
tion for occupation forces in Japan. | 

Houseflies were used to cross-pollinate ce 
plants. a 

First case of allergic skin disease in a hé& 
was recorded. q 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


An electronic computing machine, contairi 
18,000 electronic tubes and capable of ada 
numbers in 1/5000 of a second, was devised to Sr 
solution of mathematical equations; a desk-sx 
mechanical ‘“‘brain’’ was designed to solve li 
algebraic equations. : 

The magnifying power of an electron microsc 
was doubled by an improved magnetic lens t 
made dt possibie to distinguish particles separe 
by_only 50 billionths of an inch. a | 

Production of radioactive isotopes of four che: 
cal elements, numbers 43, 61, 85, and 87 closed | 
last gaps in the chemical table, but showed that #! 
elements previously reported for these m : 
masurium, illinium, virginium and alabamine, y¥ 
errors and must’ be repinced: ~ | 

Infra-red equipment, in which invisible hi 
waves are converted into visible images, usedi 
communication systems and Army night-see 
snooperscopes, was revealed. y | 

Use of cesium metal vapor as a wave generat 
in an electric lamp improved infra-red communil 
tion systems that permit conversation within a te 
mile range without use of wires or radio, 

Dry-ice fragments against a cloud of supercoo 
droplets in a laboratory cold chamber formed 
crystals that fell like snow; the process may be ull 
ful in clearing dangerous supercooled clouds ot 
airfields. 4 i 

romethane, an explosive more powerful t 
TNT but much safer to handle, my made- 
combining nitric acid and natural gas.* 

Lactic atid and acetic acid, valuable industrt 
ea were produced cheaply from pulp ne 

Synthesis of sucrose from simpler compounds 
& process using phosphorus led to the creation 4 
ye eae not eee in Hea | 

xplanation o € way in which t7 lectrt: 
particles get together by passing between “th m1 
bundle of light, called a photon, opened. the we 
for understanding atomic nuclei and cosmic rays 
far sey shower raat times more numera 
per atmosphere than at gro af 

the peak concentration a eoroa ea 


‘ 


: 


a V-2 rocket to a height of 60 to 70 miles reve; 5 
__A highly sensitive detector for invisible infr; ar 
Yays was made with a phosphor containing les 
Paper strips coated with magnetic iron ox! 
were used to record sounds, voices and music. 
The existence of two undiscovered particles y 
out weight or mass, but that may travel w 
the velocity of light, was indicated by wave stud 
Pure oxygen was obtained from the air by v 


a ee bw 


a ee 
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etic chemicals to absorb it and later give it 


J 

mn electromagnet, capable of exerting a pull of 
© pounds, was developed to study the magnetic 
. tal properties of metals. 

imple process for obtaining activated carbon 
mn anthracite coal was developed. 

edness of human hair was found to be propvr- 
al to the amount of a newly-isolated organic 
pound of iron. 

rtificial sunlight was created by passing through 
heet of water a mixture of lights from various 
es of electric lamps. 

‘Yiglycine hydroperiodide, an iodine compound, 
; found an effective new disinfectant for drink- 
water for Army canteens. 

ow-temperature electric dry cells of the cal- 
m chloride-ammonium chloride type were found 
table for use in Arctic climate. 

‘itanium compounds were found to be suitable 
stitutes for condensor grade mica in electrical 
jlications and other dielectric uses. 
leat-absorbing, color-transmitting glass was de- 
oped to permit projection of motion pictures in 
zinal colors and protection of television actors 
m the intense heat of floodlights. 

in alloy of cobalt and chrome that shows tem- 
ature by color changes was developed. 

, substitute for carbon black that can be used 
out discoloring rubber was produced from 


Id. 
teversing the electroplating process made it pos- 
Je to polish silver, as well as aluminum, zinc, 
yper, brass, nickel, tin cobalt, nickel-silver and 
“ious iron alloys while still in an acid bath. 
Telium was used successfully as a tracer to deter- 
me underground conditions in oil fields. 
oo chemical compounds were found to be more 
ive in extinguishing gasoline fires than the 
's-used carbon dioxide and other inert gases. 
e sweetest substance known, a new compound 
00 times as sweet as sucrose, Was developed from 


ne. 
method of coagulating crude rubber from latex 
chemicals sped up production of natural 


made from isoprene by an 


ber. 
ynthetic rubber, 
had more bounce and more 


proved process, 


h. 
1000-watt mercury vapor lamp was developed 
give three times the light of a 1000-watt incan- 
scent bulb. : 
ioxane heat tablets, which burn without odors 
poisonous gases and produce a steady blue 
e not easily extinguished by wind, were devel- 


he angle made by a drop of water on an oil- 
ated surface showed the eflectiveness of rust 


tection oils. 
added to priming coats on 


Aluminum powder a 
improves the fire-retardant properties of 


int, it was discovered. 3 
Bhosphorescent plastics, that glow visibly for six 
eight hours after exposure to sunlight or other 
mination, were developed. 

he Nobel prize in physics, was awarded Dr. P. 
| Bridgman, Harvard University, for his work on 
‘a-high .pressures. 


4 EARTH SCIENCES 


here were 45 earthquakes of sufficient strength 
record themselves on distant seismograph instru- 
snts; outstanding earthquakes on the ocean 
{tom included one near the Aleutian Islands 
at produced a destructive tidal wave on the 
ast of Hawaii, one along the Dominican coast 
4 was followed by an exceptionally long and 
ere series of aftershocks, another centered off 
“northwest coast of Vancouver Island. 
Airborne magnetometer carried by a cable under 
airplane was used to survey for oil and mineral 


pasa North Pole was found during the past 
years to have moved 200 miles north from 
sothia peninsula north of Hudson Bay. 

A huge canyon, five miles wide with walls more 
m 600 feet high was discovered along the lower 
ssissippi river; cut by the river within recent 
ological history, tHis canyon has been filled in 
ith sand and mud. 

Great drowned archipelago consisting of 160 
nf topped peaks was discovered between Hawaii 
id the Marianas by, ‘echo-sounding apparatus. 
Ancient Ice Age lake, formed behind an ice dam 
the Columbian Plateau. Region, is believed to 
re covered about 4,000 square miles and helped 
e the great power area of the Pacific North- 


Sivine bells permitted scientists carrying gravity 
a Heeeen 250 feet into coastal waters in 
of new off-shore oil de sits. 
e season’s only West Indian hurricane of any 
quence threatened Florida early in October 
‘did no serious Cte ed) ener were, however, 
ab-typhoons in the western Pacilic. / 
cote Niuaufu island, sometimes called ‘‘Tin 


an-Island,’’ erupted. 


‘on a screen in 15 seconds 


Pollen grains preserved in the ancient soils 
indicate that the Carolina ‘‘bays’’ wi 
during the Tee Age ays’’ were formed 

emains o 00,000,000-year-old reptiles and 
fossil bones of a 30,000,000-year-old marsupial wolf 
were unearthed in Colombia. 

The 30,000,000-year-old remains of a carnivorous 
marsupial with swallowed partly-digested rodent 
inside was found with all bones in place. ; 

Fossil imprints made about 200,000,000 years ago 
were identified as marks of the eggs of a shark- 
like fish, after previously being believed made by 
ancient arte leaves. 

new dinosaur species, Gorgosaurus lanc 
was based on a skull and Spike-toothed jaws. ae: 

Special reflectors carried aloft by balloons and 
traced from the ground by radar gave the speed 
and direction of winds 100,000 feet above the 
earth’s surface. 

Ocean water piled up in the vortices of hurri- 
canes was suggested as the cause of microseisms, 
miniature earthquake waves. 

Scientifically based surf forecasts can be made. 
it was revealed. : 

Warning service was planned to save lives and 
minimize property damage from earthquake- 
caused sea waves. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Stratosphere rockets were tracked throughout 
their flight by high frequency radio waves; motion 
pictures showed how the earth would look to a man 
ahead up to 65 miles above the surface in 4 

et. 

The energy output of a 100,000,000-volt betatron 
atom smasher was raised to 160,000,000 volts by 
applying a direct current to the electromagnet 
as well as an alternating current. 

The ‘Bat,’ a combat missile that guides itself 
by radar and can follow a moving target, was 
developed for all-weather bombing. 

One of the most complete interruptions of radio 
communications in history occurred the week-end 
of July 27 when for several days broadcasts failed 
to get through to Europe. 

Use of microwaves in radio relay systems was 
announced as a practical way of simultaneously 
transmitting large numbers of telephone, telegraph 
or facsimile signals, 

Radiotelephone equipment was installed in taxis, 

buses and service trucks. ; : 
_ New vacuum tube amplifier, known as the travel- 
ing wave tube, showed promise of transmitting 
100,000,000 words a- minute by telegraph, 10,000 
cross-country telephone conversations at the same 
time, and dozens of simultaneous television pro- 
grams. 

Silver painted on the plate, was used instead of 
wire for miniature radios. 

Color television by an all-electronic means was 
demonstrated. : 

Thin aluminum coating applied inside the face of 
a cathode ray tube resulted in clearer television 
pictures. 

“Sofar,’’ deep sea sound system for locating 
ditched planes or life rafts in the open sea as far as 
2,000 miles from shore by underwater explosion, 
was announced. ; 

“sonar,” highly developed system for echoing 
sound waves, sent out under the ocean’s surface 
and used during wartime to detect submerged sub- 
marines, was revealed. . 

“Sodar,’’ a radar-like device probing the atmos- 
phere immediately overhead, was developed experi- 
mentally; it may have application in predicting 
weather. 

Instrument to measure accurately the power of 
microwaves depends upon the temperature rise of 
water through which the waves are passed, it was 
revealed. 


Photographs were taken, processed and projected 


by an automatic camera 
developed for rapid recording of scientific data. 

Smokeless coal furnaces in which coal is con- 
verted slowly to coke before consumption were 
developed. 

Extraction of oil from shale in the ground by. 
electrical distillation was announced; supersized 
tomatoes and other vegetables were grown on the 
heated ground. 

Sound spectrograph, 4 visible speech device for 
deaf persons, translated sound into a visual 
pattern. 

Bazooka-style blasting charges for hard-rock 
mining promised higher efficiency. lower costs and 
greater safety. ") ; 

Powerful rocket motor, “Moby Dick,’’ with 
thrust one-third greater than the push behind 
V-2 reckets, reached the experimental stage. 

Rusted casi iron chips were used in a new process 
for taking dissolved silica from boiler water. 

" New-type streamlined 6/000 horsepower locomo- 
tive used constant pressure tutbosuperchargers to 
increase engine efficiency. ; 

Locomotives powered by copl-burning gas tur- 
bines. capable of producing from 4,0 to 8,000 
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horsepower in a single cab and costing no more 
than diesel-fired locomotives, -were developed. 

Synthetic aircraft lubricant with a lithium base 
was made for use over a temperature range of 100 
degrees below zero to 300 degrees above; silicone 
oils, suitable for use as hydraulic fluids in aircraft 
systems, were developed to flow at from 121 degrees 
below zero to 302 degrees above zero. 

X-ray detective, first all-purpose tool for meas~ 
uring X=radiation and capable of recording the 
smallest X-ray units known, was developed. 

Amount of carbon monoxide in a room can be 
determined by noting the color change in a special 
silica gel preparation when brought in contact 
with the air to be tested, it was announced. 

Radio beams were focussed into a sharp beam by 
a new metal lens, useful-in microwave radio relay 
systems. ; 

Contacts were made over a range of 31 miles in 
the first use of super-high frequency microwave 


+ bands by radio amateurs. 


Faesimile transmission of pictures and printed 
pages through the air by radio microwaves was 
accomplished between New York and Boston, by 
the use of six automatic relay stations. _ 

Use of wire-mesh shades and an electric filter 
improved radio reception near fluorescent lamps. 

Self-healing electrical condensers, in which zinc 
deposits reestablished damaged insulation, were 
made available for radie, radar and other electronic 
equipment. 

Construction of a field teletypewriter that sent 


‘impulses shaping the actual letters was revealed. 


Oil wells, non-productive because of intruding 
natural gas, were returned to normal production 
with a “‘plastic plug’’ that seals off the gas. 

More oil was extracted from cottonseed at less 
cost by using a solvent process instead of hydraulic 


"presses. 


Oil burner that produces a completely white 
flame was developed for industrial and other large 
heating and power plants. 

Motor fuels were made synthetically from fer- 
mentable sugars obtained from corncobs, peanut 


Shells, sugarcane bagasse, hulls of oats, cottonseed | 


and other farm wastes. 
INVENTIONS 


Notable and interesting inventions patented dur- | 


ing the year include: 

An electric towing-car that speeds the takeoff of 
transport planes. 

A fuel for internal combustion engines, consisting 
of genponiuin nitrate in liquid anhydrous am- 
monia. 

A landing strip for rocket-ships, designed to land 
ultra-high-speed stratosphere craft>.it is essential- 
ly a large tube closed at one end and with a 
trumpet-like flare at its open end. 

Gas-mask chemical made from the peroxides of 
sodium, potassium, magnesium and certain organic 
Substances, which renders the worst of known war 
gases completely harmless. 

A centrifuge that by temperature changes sepa- 
rates gases of different molecular weights. 

Radar beam reflector that causes ribbon-like 
beams of electrons to flicker back and forth by 
rapid modifications in the several electrostatic 
fields through which it passes. 

Synthetically produced myosmine, an alkaloid 
which improves the taste of tobacco. 

Mechanical detasseler that catches corn tassels 
between a pair of rollers and prevents self-pollina- 
tion in hybrid seedcorn production. 

Weed-killing chemicals, a group of synthetic 
hormones that act as stimulants in small doses, 
pat kill plants when sprayed in higher concentra- 

ons, 

Bazooka-like charges of the high-explosive 
pentolite, to blast openings in wells for oil flow. 

A process for obtaining chlorine from sulfur 
and salt. 

A compound made from glucose and other simple 
Sugars that can be used as an adhesive or condi- 
tioner for synthetic sheeting, tobacco and gelatin 
products. 

A fire-and-water-resistant fabric, made from 
asbestos and cotton treated with chemical solutions 
of heavy-metal soaps. 

A meat-dehydrating machine in which particles 
of ground meat are blown upward in a blast of hot 
air and kept moving until completely dry. 

A process for coating sheet metal with a solid 
constituent of natural gas, instead of tin. 

An image intensifier, intended to make clearly 


visible objects in light too dim for good seeing, 


: erated on either infra-red or ultraviolet radia- 
ons, 

A portable corn dehydrator to prevent spoilage 
when corn is cribbed damp, suitable for use on 


individual farms. 


A fluid refrigerant, more complex in chemical 
structure than Freon, made from tetra-fiuoro- 
ethylene. t 

A group of sulfa drugs, the sulfapyrimidines, in- 
ane. sulfamerazine, sulfamethiazine. and many 
others. 


A method of locating motionless submerged) 
jects by picking up on floating receivers Tays Si 
toward the surface of the sea from deeply s 
merged fish-shaped containers. k 

Push-button telephone with ten keys arra 
in two layers to be used instead of dialing. 

A low-cost method for getting vitamin-ric! 
out of cod, shark and other fish livers by diges 
the ground livers with acid and pepsin. a 

A free-flowing ammonium nitrate, made by thi) 
coating it with a mixture of_rosin, paraffin € 
petroleum jelly, and mixing with a dry du 
substance. : 4 

A method of obtaining a high vacuum by us 
a beam of X-rays to impose electrical charges } 
the last few elusive molecules and whisking. thé 
out of the way through an electrostatic field. 

A straight-line gas turbine for aircraft, that po 
compiesses air with a high-speed stub-bladed ps 
peller directly in front. 4 : 

Mold production of practically pure citric a. 
by use of a species of Aspergillus mold, eliminating 
costly processes for the separation of by-produs 
formed by previously-used molds. _ 

Electro:ytic mining of copper by dissolving natt 
copper with a solution of copper sulfide and sulin 
acid. r 

A process for extracting peanut proteins 
peanut meal left after. oil extraction. — 4 

A telescope with a small, movable mirror th 
permits one eye-piece to be used for both # 
finding and observing objectives. 

Noiseless air compressers, using a fiux-form 
fuel of finely pulverized materials, fed continuow: 
into the blowpipe flame of an oxygen burner._ 

Automatic timing devices for X-ray photograpl 
using a photo-cell to break the X-ray circuit 
end the exposure. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


World Health Organization was formed una 
United Nations auspices. = | 
New anti-malaria drugs include pentaquine, 
SN 13,276 believed a positive cure; aralen, or & 
7618, manufactured commercially and declared he 

ter than atabrine and quinine. 

Synthesis of penicillin was announced. 

Vitamin A, usually obtained from fish liver oi 
was successfully synthesized; two vitamin E chem 
cals were discovered as ‘effective aids in protectiz 
vitamin A in fish liver oils from oxidation on €! 
posure to air. gs 

First nation-wide test of the use of streptomyc! 
in treating tuberculosis was begun. a |, 

New conquests of streptomycin include: cure f 
rabbit fever, or tularemia; improvement of typho 
fever patients; recovery for many cases of urina; 
tract infections, influenzal meningitis, blood f 
soning, lung infections, undulant fever, salmone! 
infections, peritonitis, and Shigella dysenteries. 

The new drug, dihydrostreptomycin, was four 
as active against germs as streptomycin, fro 
which it is aerived and also more stable. 

Penicillin saved 11 persons from agranulocytosis} 
often fatal blood disorder; 25 patients with sk 
anthrax recovered when treated with the d 
penicillin was found the best cure for mastiti 
most prevalent dairy cattle disease. fe 

New penicillin-like drug, erythrin, extracted frow 
the red blood cells of rabbits and other animalll 
was announced as promising remedy in diphthe 
and other infections. | 

Vaccines against parrot fever and rabbit feve 
were announced. 5 

_Nitrogen mustard war gases were tested as pos 
sible remedies for some kinds of cancer and cance 
like diseases: patients with Hodgkin’s diseas 
temporarily improved after treatment. 5 

Protection against cyanide gas was |found in 
pain-easing medicine, para-aminopropiophenor 
{PAPP). 4 

Ex-war gas chemical, di-isopropyl fluorophos 
phate, was used to treat glaucoma, blinding & 
disease, and myasthenia gravis. 

Explosive nature of wounding from high-veloci 
missiles was recorded by an ultra-speed motit 
picture camera and a microsecond X-ray appe 
ratus; miniature ‘‘earthquake’’ waves caused by hi 
striking bullet were found to break bones not actu 
ally hit, damage a wide area of tissues and cause 
general shock. 

Hydrocephalus, or water on the brain, may 1] 
due to the mother’s diet being deficient in som 
substance contained in liver, research showed. 

An electronic reading aid which converts prin 
letters into distinctive sounds, was developed {0 
blind readers. FI 

Biggest infantile paralysis epidemic since 1 

truck the United States with reported cases to! 
ing around 25,000. 
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other tissue was found to allow white blo 
fd other scavenger cells of the body to Serine 
alten germs without the aid of special 


es. 

fransformation of pneumonia germs from one 
9¢ to Another was accomplished by use of desoxy- 
ohucleic acid. 

Injections of cytochrome C, chemical normally 
asent in all living tissues where it functions in 
ygen utilization, relieved patients with angina 
ctoris and intermittent claudication, promised 
ef im artery hardening, mental disorders and 
her conditions due to insufficient oxygen. 
Denuding the cornea of its outer layer, with a dye, 
(0! ne, used to tell when the operation is 
cesSary, Was announced as successful treatment 
r eyes burned by chemicals. 

The first mumps vaccine, in the final stages of 


velopment, proved successful in immunizing 
onkeys. 
Ringworm scalp infections in children were 


red with salicylanilide or copper undecylenate. 
New carrier of malaria, the Anopheles crucians 
osquito active throughout. the southern states, 
as discovered. 
Blood transfusions and penicillin were found to 
-the best means for combating after-effects of 
posure tosatomic radiations; liver extract. iron 
mpounds, chemicals derived from the blood’s 
smoglobin, and one of the new vitamins, folic 
lid, were tested as possible remedies for atom 
ymb_ victims. 
Daily doses of the new drug, benadryl, were 
und to relieve sufferers of hayfever and hives. 
Atomic diagnosis of breast cancer with radio- 
stive phosphorus provided 2 means of detecting 
lalignant tissues in need of surgery. 

emophilia victims, treated with globulin and 

mbin from blood plasma, survived operations 
ithout hemorrhages. 
Cutting connections between the frontal lobes 
ened parts of the brain rendered endurable 

in cancer, spinal nerve root inflammation and 

abes dorsalis by removing fear and worry. 
Bacteriophage in sugar solution, dripped into a 
tient’s vein, cut typhoid fever death rate 50%. 
Two types of skin cancer were successfully treated 
ith radioactive phosphorus, an atomic research 

product. 
‘An antiserum which neutralizes the virus that 
uses breast cancer in mice was developed, follow- 
i discovery that the virus is transmitted by 
qother’s milk. 
“Atomic ‘“‘tracer’’ research to determine the safe 
eyel of carbon monoxide in airplane cockpits, 
roved that the gas cannot combine with oxygen 
9 form carbon dioxide in the human body. 
“Seeing-eye cane for the blind that detects the 
istance and direction of obstacles within 20 feet 
ya ager ay beam of light was developed to the 
g stage. 3 
The Donovan body, germ cause of one kind of 
enereal disease, was found to cause some cases of 
rthritis and osteomyelitis. : } 
One of the B vitamins, Para-aminobenzoic acid, 
r PABA, was successfully used to treat typhus 
ever and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Babies stricken with infantile diarrhea recovered 
yhen treated with lysozyme, the anti-germ chemi- 
a] found in saliva, tears and most body fluids. 
fish and clams were found to inactivate 
jtamin B, from other foods, changing it into a 
jifferent compound that has no vitamin value to 
mammals. . “ ; 
Few shipwreck victims can survive immersion 
‘or more than one hour in water as cold as 30 
sprees Fahrenheit, reports of rescues at sea 
showed; at temperatures of 68 to 70 degrees immer- 
sion of 60 hours or perhaps. longer could be 


pe ts with rats indicated that lack of 
i in the daily diet may influence the develop- 


|=) 


was reported. ; 
Lives of children Bose a ae ahr body's 
; were saved by cutting ou e - 
sane of the aorta and sewing 
‘on a baby’s brain and cause 
feeble-mindedness were successfully 


Paes yea prought relief of pain 


y many sufferers trom stomach ulcers. 

eeuracin, a nitrofuran, was introduced as a new 

hemical remedy for infections. 

"An outbreak of Q fever was reported as occurring 
g stockhandlers in Amarillo, Texas. 

ickettsialpox, a new disease, and its cause, a 

kettsia, were discovered. 


serum, indica 


ted that _dogs 
larly in the eastern part it 


the 


an elaborate analytic nation- 


Nine specimens of a Louisiana species of fresh- 

\ bein irae oe to infection. with 
‘asites Ww > = 

somiasis. ch cause human schisto 
évere* bleeding during brain tumor operations 
was controlled by drawing blood from Tanientte 
artery to a reservoir, thus reducing blood pressure 
and bleeding, and returning blood to the artery 
atier Sucretion: ' 
ure of a case of Addison’s disease by graft of 
adrenal gland from a patient with overnotre adre- 
nals which made her a bearded lady was reported. 

Muscle strips from abdomen and legs were suc- 
cessfully grafted on heart muscles of dogs, sug- 
gesting similar surgery may be practiced for some 
human heart disease victims. : 

A new memorial laboratory planned to provide 
maximum safety for research ‘workers studying 
infectious diseases was opened at the National 
Institute of Health. 

A special breathing chamber devised for keeping 
the lungs at rest was tried with promising results 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. ‘ 

Folic acid and thymonucleic acid were found 
effective in the treatment of the-macrocytic anemia 
of sprue and pernicious anemia. 

Strenuous exercise was shown to be accompanied 
by a marked increase in the excretion in the urine 
of adrenal cortical hormones which affect carbo- 
hydrate metabolism. 

Three new drugs, 
sulfur-containing arsenicals, showed promise for 
control of chronic amebiasis. 

Ferric and ferrous forms of iron, when fed in 
large amounts, may be effective in combatting lead 
poisoning, rat experiments showed. 

Poisoning by ethylene dichloride and propylene 
dichloride can be combatted, in rats at least, 
feeding the amino acids, cystine and methionine, 
it was found. 

A method using special emulsions for the regis- 
tration of alpha particle tracks was applied to the 
classification of uranium and thorium minerals 
and to the localization of polonium in animal tissue 
and resulted in the discovery of radiocolloid ag- 
gregates in pitchblendes. 

The metal shadowing technique for microscopy 
was used to observe submicroscopic antigenic ma- 
terial from epidemic typhus vaccine, directly to 
study the surface structure of living teeth and to 
photograph directly with the electron microscope 
the molecular arrangement in single virus protein 
crystals. 

The Nobel prize in medicine and physiology was 
awarded to Prof. Hermann Joseph Muller, Indiana 
University, for his discovery of the genetic effects 
of X-rays: half of the award in chemistry was 
given to Dr. J. B. Sumner, Cornell University, 
pioneer crystallizer of enzymes; half was awarded 
jointly to two scientists of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Dr. W. M. Stanley for 
researches on viruses and Dr. J. H. Northrop for 
work on enzymes and viruses. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


Congress passed the National Mental Health Act, 
marking the first time in history that any nation 
recognized mental health as a serious problem 
worthy the attention and money of its govern- 
ment. 

The sedative, sodium amytal, psychotherapy and 
retraining, helped speed the recovery of veterans 
who through brain injuries lost the ability to 
speak, read, write, or understand language (a 
condition called aphasia). 

Students’ chances of making good in college 
were predicted by the Rorschach ink-blot test, 
also found useful in warning when a person is 
reaching the state of mind in which he is likely 
to commit murder or suicide, 

-Problem children. with abnormal brain waves 
were made to behave better by 2 new drug, 
dilantin. 

Hang-overs were found to be the most effective 
periods for psychological treatment of alcoholics. 

Lactic acid, adrenalin, and medically induced 
delirium were successfully used in treating, respec- 
tively, depressions, anxiety states and borderline 

syeniatric disorders- 
si Pinger-painting was used to diagnose and treat 
two mental diseases, schizophrenia and paranoia. 

Extreme race haters are on the verge of mental 
imbalance, blaming @ racial group for their own 
shortcomings, questionnaires and psychological 


tests, BROW eS. ering from the severe mental sick- 


ness schizophrenia. 


carbarsone oxide and two 


fatigue and lack of enersy may 
from emotions and attitudes, 
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aroused by marital or work difficulties, studies of 
patients showed. 

Middie-class children are more often made neu- 
rotic by the conflict between submissive and ag- 
gressive drives than are lower-class children, 
studies showed. 

Mothers over-anxious to have their three- and 
four-year-olds do well are inclined to boss them 
around so they do not have a chance to do any- 
thing on their own, a study of mother-child 
oe showed. 

Mental and emotional control of the appetite, 
more. than glandular treatments, were found im- 
portant factors in losing weight. ‘ 

Glutamic acid raised the I. Q. in certain types 
of mental deficiency. 

Juvenile delinquents were declared to be neu- 
rotics in need of psychiatric treatment. ee 

Army experiences with mental breakdowns indi- 
eated that successful treatment depends upon find- 


ing and changing the cause of unbearable s 
Peeblemindedness tends to be sporadic and 
greatly associated with family feebleminded! 
while schizophrenia may occur in families 9i 
least half the patients with this mental dis 
studies of the heredity of mental disease sho 

Many, if not the majority of accidents are can. 
by personality difficulties of the injured, 
depression, over-excitement, drunkenness, an 
fear or anger as contributing emotional 
accident studies indicated. seut) 

First experiment in democratization was Ca 
on with some success among German prisone 
war at Fort Getty, R. I. arty : 

Noise was found in tests with intense airpls 
noises to have little effect on most types of ment 
motor and psychological activity. _ * 

A survey of the stages of psychological growthig® 
normal children from five to ten years of age W 
completed. | 


; Science Service and Science Clubs of America 


Disseminating scientific information to the pub- 
lic and acting as a liaison agency between scien- 
tists and the world-at-large, Science Service is an 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N.St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Newspapers are 
Served with accurate and complete wire and mail 
Teports of the latest scientific discoveries and de- 
_ velopments in all fields of science, while individuals 
| may obtain the magazine Science News Letter 
_ (weekly) and Chemistry (monthly), monthly 
' ‘THINGS of science, books, etc. 
$ Trustees of Science Service, nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Souncil, The American Association for the 


_ Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate 


' and the journalistic profession are: Otis W. Cald- 
well, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search; Edwin G. Conklin, American Philosophical 
Society; Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press (Treasurer); Ross 
G. Harrison, Yale University; A. H. Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo Evening News; W. H. Lewis, Wistar In- 
stitute; R. A. Millikan, California Institute of 
Technology; O. W. Riegel, Director, Washington 
and Lee School of Journalism; Harlow Shapley, 
Harvard College Observatory (President); Harry 
L. Smithton, Executive Agent of E. W. Scripps- 
Trust; Neil H. Swanson, Executive Editor, Sun 
Sahib Baltimore, Md.; Hugh S. Taylor, Princeton 
University; Willard L. Valentine, Editor of Science; 
Alexander Wetmore, Secretary, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution (Vice President and Chairman of Executive 
Fe tee) Watson Davis is director and secre- 
ary, 
To stimulate amateur interest in science, par- 
ticularly on the part of youth, Science Clubs of 
America is administered by Science Service. Clubs 
devoted to scientific interest in schools are affiliated 
without cost and receive helpful services. Clubs 
affiliated numbered (Nov, 1, 1946) more than 10,000 
with about 275,000 members, with every state 
Tepresented as well as U. S. possessions and for- 
eign countries. 

Science Clubs of America and Science Service 
weld the thousands of laymen and scientists, teach- 
ers and students, youths and adults, amateurs and 


Labor Review of 1946 


} 
By FRED W. PERKINS, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 5 | 


The first full postwar year more than confirmed 
predictions of highly disturbed labor-management 
relations in the process of returning the United 
States to peace from the tremendous dislocations 
involved in the defeat of Germany and Japan. 

In masses of men involved in strikes, and prob- 
ably also in the number of work stoppages, 1946 
was the most turbulent year in Americar history. 
It went beyond 1919, just after World War I, which 
had held the record. Workers are more numerous 
now than then, and are more completely organized 
under union machinery that gives them power to 
act collectively. 

So widely was this machinery used, in many 
instances provoking protests from the non-union 
public, that the turn of the year sees a strengthen- 
ing of the movement for new labor laws intended 
—their advocates claim—to restore a balance be- 
tween management and labor, which they say was 
tilted toward labor by the National Labor Rela- 
Oe Act and other federal laws of the New Deal 

ecade. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, as well as 
the railway brotherhoods and other powerful non- 
affiliated bodies, prepared to resist a drive for 
union-control laws regarded as certain to develop 
early in the 80th Congress, assembling in January. 

Election results on Nov, 5, returning control of 
both the Senate and House to the Republicans by 
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professionals, into a great movement for und 
standing and applying science in neighborho« 
community, national and world affairs. This « 
ganization is motivated by the belief that # 
knowledge and application of science and 
methods are essential to the- existence of 4d 
civilization. 7 
Science clubs vary in size from four to - 
members and each youth group is sponsored 
an adult who is responsible in large measure 
the splendid progress made by clubs. The. 

bers of Science Clubs of America have their la 
oratories and workshops in cellars and attil 
school classrooms and laboratories, in industn 
plants and museum lecture rooms. Experimes 
and study of the boys, girls, men_ and women T% 
through the many branches of science as e@ 
prepares to do his share of the world’s work, 
some cases the work is of a general nature; | 
others specialized. * mt 
The success of Science Clubs of America a 
pends largely on the eager desire of the memb 
to learn science, but it has been greatly sw 
mented by the support and stimulus of scien 
organizations throughout the country. These 


clude academies of science, museums, colleges, Uz 
versities and other such institutions through whi 
it has been possible to set up Science Cente 
Here clubs and individuals meet to discuss 
demonstrate what they have accomplished. _ 
these centers are held such functions as fail 
congresses, salons of photography, conferences. 
designed to help young and mature scientists 
an area to know one another and to acquaint 1 
public with the progress of science. 

To encourage gifted young people, Science Ch. 
of America annually conducts the Science Tale 
Search for Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

In each of the first six Science Talent Sea 
more than 15,000 graduating seniors in high scho« 
all over the country participated. Each year fow 
contestants are invited to Washington, I. C., 
the Science Talent Institute. During the 6 
days of the Institute the scholarships are award 
to the winners for use in colleges, universities 2 
technical schools of their choosing. 
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definite majorities, were viewed by some Repubi 
can leaders as a ‘‘mandate’’ for new labor laws 
correct a situation which they said had got 
out of hand under the Roosevelt Administ: 
and which President Truman had failed to corres 
Forecasts were freely made that Congress Ww 
sure to adopt again most of the Case bill, w 4 
President Truman .vetoed June 1l—the House § 
taining him on a rollcall that lacked five vot 
of producing the necessary. two-thirds. Now, i 
opponents say, vetoes on this subject can 
overridden in both branches of Congress. 
The Case bill would have set up a five-m 
federal mediation board in major labor di: 
and required a 60-day cool-off period befo 
strike could be called; legislated liability for uni 
as well as management for breaches of cont: 
placed a ban on secondary union boycotts, emp 
contributions to union welfare funds adminis 
solely by unions, and the unionization of for 
who do not perform manual labor; fact-fin 
boards for disputes involving public utilities, 
power to enforce findings. < 
Another section of the Case bill, a section ¥ 
originally was the Hobbs bill, was intend 
clarify the anti-racketeering laws so that w 
interfering with movement of commodities in 
state commerce could be punished. After the 
bill veto this section was passed separately a 
President signed it. 2 


4 
4 
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umerous more rigorous anti-union bills were 
90sed in Congress but not passed. Some of 
m dre expected to appear in the new Congress 
y may have stronger-support. Among them 
Pr posals to outlaw the ‘‘closed shop’’ and to 
os) J al bargaining on a national or indus- 
wide basis. This would destrict bargaining to 
vidual plants or companies, and would operate 
ticularly against such powerful organizations as 
United Mine Workers. 
he effort against the closed shop (in which 
kers must belong to the union as a condition 
employment) was encouraged by the adoption 
Nov. 5 by three states—Nebraska, South Da- 
a ac Arizona—of so-called ‘‘right te work’’ 
stititional amendments. The AFL immediately 
iounced a campaign to carry these measures to 
‘United States Supreme Court on the charge of 
ating the Federal Constitution. The AFL al- 
dy had such a fight under way against a similar 
endment adopted in Florida. The Supreme Court 
_ declined to take the case until it has gone 
ough the machinery of the Florida state courts. 
loth the AFL and CIO are fighting in eleven 
tes against other union-restrictive laws. Each 
eed a trend toward such state legisla- 
fore drastic than the Case bill was_a proposal 
de to a joint session of Congress May 25 by 
sident Truman,himself. The country was in 
last stages of the spring bituminous coal strike, 
1 also rail transportation throughout the nation 
i been tied up for 48 hours through a strike by 
,000 members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
4inmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
sineers, headed respectively by A. F. Whitney 
i Alvanley Johnston. 
ee President appeared in a tense and dramatic 
m and asked authority to use court injunctions 
uinst union leaders promoting strikes in Govern- 
nt-seized facilities or in industries designated as 
ential to the national welfare; to punish workers 
o strike against the Government by taking away 
sir seniority rights; to draft strikers in emer- 
Tes eases under control of the armed forces; to 
ct criminal penalties against violators of the 
osed law; and to turn into the Treasury profits 
Government operation of any industry. 
e President began his address at 4 o’clock. 
uit 4:12 he was- handed a note which he read 
ud. It stated that the railroad strike had been 
ed at 3:50 through a wage compromise. Mr. 
an, however, did not withdraw his proposals 
: within two hours the House passed the legis- 
ion with only 13 votes against it. The bill went 
‘the Senate where immediate action was sought 
0. However a coalition against it developed 
ong conservatives, led by Senator Taft (R., 
) and a labor bloc led by Senator Pepper (D., 
er a week’s debate the Senate weakened the 
principally by deleting the draft provision 
returned it to the House where it was held in 
mittee until Congress adjourned. 
. Truman’s proposal of a law more sweeping 
the labor bill he vetoed was explained on the 
md that he considered his plan as meant only 
an emergency, while the Case bill was per- 
nent legislation which he thought should be 
empted only after a more thorough study of the 
e labor subject. 
1 these legislative moves were made against a 
‘eround of industrial turmoil that had begun 
the oil and General Motors strikes in late 
_ that included the great steel strike of Janu- 
=February in 1946, as well as many other 
portant conflicts, and that led on Noy. 20 to the 
iv’s second nation-wide strike in bituminous 


ng. 
leg) s higher 
overtime 


op 


eged was a postwar plot among big industria. 
smash or weaken organized labor. 

hrough unprecedented effort the CIO estab- 
hed a standard hourly raise of 18 to 19 cents an 
r. A vital step in this process came on Feb. 15 
en United States Steel Corp. settled for 1815 
“for its 125,000 production workers. More 
n 700,000 membe 

H erica—headed, 


full settlement of the 
small concerns in 
buy raw material 
and process it into 


eze,”’ First, the 
1245-cent pattern; 
the White House, 


oducts—said they 


the Office of Price Administration had granted the 
basic steel manufacturers a price boost St $5 a ton, 
which the fabricators had to pay. The issue was 
finally ironed out through more price adjustments 
for the fabricators. 

This procedure produced another difficulty. The 
CIO unions asserted that large manufacturers had 
made such profits during the war and had been so 
favored by ‘‘carry back’’ provisions in the tax laws 
that they could raise wages without increasing 
prices. Hanry A. Wallace, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, supported this argument, but later with- 
drew his indorsement of what was presented origin- 
ally as an official Government finding. However, 
in practically every major case, including auto- 
mobiles, meat packing and electrical manufactur- 
ing, the manufacturers were able to convince OPA 
that they must have price boosts to compensate 
for higher production costs. 
_ rhe rise in commodity prices was accelerated. The 

consumers’ price index’ of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed on Dec. 1 that 
the price level of living essentials had risen from 
129.9 in January, 1946, to 148.4 on October 15. The 
bureau said this meant that consumers’ prices were 
50 per cent higher than on Aug. 15, 1939.» Mean- 
while union leaders were pushing arguments that 
labor’s wage gains in 1946 had been wiped out by 
rising prices and that there must be further up- 
ward pay adjustments. This led to predictions of 
a “second round” of wage strikes in 1947. Before 
the CIO could get into action John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, seized the ball 
and ran with it into a confused situation that in- 
volved: 

Government possession of the bituminous coal 
mines since late May; refusal of the coal operators 
to take over the contract made with the mine 
union by J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
refusal of Mr. Lewis to accept operator terms less 
favorable than those he- won from the Govern- 
ment; his demand for further concessions in the 
Government contract, and Mr. Krug’s refusal, 
leading to a Lewis declaration of ‘‘no contract, no 
work’’ on Nov. 20, producing a mass “stay home’’ 
by 400,000 soft-coal miners; a federal court in- 
junction against this Lewis action, his trial for 
contempt of court when he failed to rescind it, a 
situation that could lead to midwinter industrial 
chaos and public privation, and one regarded as 
sure to have an important effect on future indus- 
trial relations in this country. 

Mr. Lewis called off the strike after 17 days. The 
Government’s injunction suit had produced _a fine 
in the United States District Court for the District 


of Columbia of $3,500,000 against the United Mine ~ 


Workers and an additional $10,000 against the 
Union president. The charge was contempt of 
court for failure to stop the strike in its early 
stages. / 

The issue was immediately appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court.. The UIO as well as 
the AFL announced participation in efforts to prove 
that the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction act for- 
bids the government as well as private employers 
from using court injunctions to stop strikes. 

The miners, the public and industry suffered 
great losses in the 17-day coal shutdown. 

Mr. Lewis,. who braved public resentment with 
coal strikes even during the war, was supported 
Officially by both big branches of organized labor. 
William Green, AFL president, repeated the argu- 
ment that ‘‘you can’t dig coal with bayonets,’’ and 
he and the AFL’s general counsel, Joseph A, Pad- 
way, condemned the use of court injunctions in any 
kind of a labor dispute, even when the Government 
obtained them. So did the CIO, by a formal reso- 
lution in its convention, despite the known antag- 
onism between the Mine Worker and CIO leaders. 

There were unofficial statements that if the Gov- 
ernment attempted to punish Mr. Lewis severely or 
to break the power of his big union, there might 
be a repetition on a national scale of the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh episode’’ of late September. 

In that highly-unionized city a long-smouldering 
dispute between the Duquesne Light Co., which 
furnishes power for most of the Pittsburgh indus- 
trial area, and a non-affiliated union of its 3500 
employes, finally exploded in a strike which threat- 
ened much public privation. s 
burgh, headed by labor-sympathetic Mayor David 
L. Lawrence, obtained an injunction against the 
power strike from the Allegheny County Court of 
Common Pleas. George L. Mueller, president of the 
independent union, refused te obey the injunction. 
The court charged also that he had made deroga- 
tory remarks about the judicial authority and 
sentenced him to a year in jail. 

Although plainly unsympathetic to Mr. Mueller 
personally, the C10 and AFL forces of Pittsburgh 
rallied to his support, and through a show of 
strength—in which threats of a geueral strike were 
in the air—caused the city autHorities to ask the 
court to dissolve its injunction. This the court did, 
and its action automatically released the indepen- 
dent union leader from bis jail sentence. 


The City of Pitts- 
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The Pittsburgh power strike ended on Oct. 20 
after 27 days when the company and the union 
agreed to arbitrate their differences. The losses 
were estimated.at more than $300,000,000, includ- 
ing those to business and to 125,000 persons who 
had been made idle. A portion of electric and 
power service was maintained during the strike, 
the anticipated menaces to public health did not 
materialize, but the city’s business life was greatly 
impeded, and public inconvenience was caused 
through the refusal for 18 days of AFL union mem- 
bers to cross picket lines established by the inde- 
pendent union at street car and bus terminals and 
a central heating plant. : 

Meanwhile in Pittsburgh there also was a strike 
among AFL employes of the principal hotels. It 
lasted 53 days, until Nov. 22. Washington, the 
national capital, had a 20-day hotel strike which 
ended Oct. 30. New Orleans had ‘a strike of the 
AFL State, County and Municipal Workers, with 
sailors and Marines collecting city garbage for 
eight days. ; ; 

The City of Oakland, Calif., with a population 
of 400,000 and a metropolitan area of 1,000,000, was 
paralyzed (Dec. 2) by a general strike of 100,000 
AFL workers called in protest against the use of 
city police to escort a convoy of supply trucks 
through picket lines to a strike-bound department 
store. The general strike stopped all transportation, 
caused the suspensiorm of newspapers and the clos- 
ing of stores, offices, industrial plants, and restau- 
rants, and threatened the city with a food shortage. 
It was called off after two days when the city 
agreed to remain neutral in future labor disputes 
and not to use police to break picket lines. 

New York City suffered partial paralysis from a 
tugboat strike; Philadelphia, Detroit and Akron 
were tied up temporarily by transit strikes. There 
were less notable interruptions in other cities. All 
of them produced an opinion among some members 
of Congress that the public in general will support 
a law for compulsory arbitration of labor-manage- 
ment disputes having a direct bearing on the pub- 
lic’S welfare, as in public utilities. 

All branches of organized labor, according to 
statements of union leaders, will oppose compul- 
sion of. any sort—and management leaders also 
have been recorded against compulsory arbitration. 

Incomplete Bureau of Labor Statistics strike 
figures for the year show how disturbed 1946 has 
broken all records. Its figures through October 
showed 4,095,000 workers involved, with a man-day 
loss of 102,525,000, to be compared with the 1935- 
39 averages of 1,041,000 and 14,859,000 in the same 
categories. The BLS figures for 1946 did not include 
the coal strike, which added 400,000 man-days 
every day, plus idleness resulting in other indus- 


_ tries from lack of coal. 


| The Federal Reserve Board said on Nov. 29 that 
despite all the previous disturbances industrial 
production and employment had risen to 'a new 
peacetime levél before the coal strike. This opinien 
was general among Government agencies, epito- 
mized in a statement by President Truman that all 
the country needed to do was to get back to work. 

Official forecasts of great postwar unemployment 
did not prove out. As 1946 ended it was still easy 
for an able man to find a job. The displacement 
of women in industry was not as great as had been 
feared. Veterans of the wars who wanted to work 
found the situation not difficult. The expected 
conflict between returning soldiers and civilian 
ar workers did not materialize. There was no 
eteran-union conflict—the veterans in hundreds 
of thousands joined or re-joined the labor unions. 

On the political front the CIO Political Action 
Committee took in the congressional elections 
what one of its allied spokesmen—C. B. Baldwin, of 
the National Citizens PAC—described as ‘‘a heli 
of a licking.’’ Most of the candidates supported by 
the two PACs were defeated, and most of those 
they opposed were elected. However, Jack Kroll, 
executive administrator of the CIO-PAC, declared, 
“We have just begun to fight—PAC will expand 
and intensify its activities.’ This sentiment was 
indorsed by the CIO convention, while AFL leaders 
said they were not displeased with the election 


results. . = 

In international affairs the CIO held . 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, den 
as a “fifth column for Soviet Russia. 
delegation went to Moscow and returned wii 
erally favorable reports. The AFL maintainee 
enmity to the WFTU, while the CIO cut off.: 
tions with the International Labor Organi 
The ILO comes down from the League of N 
and is an official body. Secretary of Labor Sch} 
lenbach announced that he favored a ‘‘rotat, 
plan between the AFL and-CIO for representa 
of American labor in the ILO. The AFL conyil 
the White House that the AFL should contim) 
serve as the representative spokesman for 
country’s workers. It won. . 

The Communist question appeared promine ee 
The AFL periodically denounced alleged C@ 
munist influence in the ClO. Mr. Murray ¢@ 
tered with a resolution in his own’ steel w 
condemning dictation or meddling by Communy 
Socialists or any other group in the steel un: 
affairs. But nobody was to be barred from w 
membership or office because of his personal pc 
cal views. A resolution to the same general e 
was adopted later in the national CIO conven 

Conflict in the CIO over the Communist ques 
was shown by other developments. The 
United Electrical Workers, meeting in Milwat, 
Wis., voted against barring Communists 1 
membership. and re-elected its former offic 
headed by President Albert J. Fitzgreald. The 3% 
Marine and Shipbuilders Workers, meetings 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., barred Communists } 
other advocates of foreign ideologies from wu: 
Offices, and re-elected President John Green) 
anti-Communist. Most CIO unions held 
anti-Communist line, but the Communist-do 
nated unions continued as before. ‘ 

Highlights of the AFL convention, 65th im 
history, and first since the end of World Wan 

It re-elected William Green as president and 
other members of the executive council, incluc 
John L. Lewis as 13th vice president; reafiir 
support of the five-day and thirty-hour week; 
manded termination of wartime wage controls 
an end to National Wage Stabilization’ Board; « 
demned Communism as a major threat to free 
and alleged importance of Communists in’ the C 
called for increased social security benefits | 
the enactment of health-security legislation; rai 
per capita taxes and pledged increased orgal 
tional activity; defeated a proposal for governnm 
ownership of mines, transportation facilities | 
public utilities; advocated a permanent Fair | 
ployment Practices Commission and an eng 
discrimination because of creed, color, or natia 
origin; favored elimination of poll taxes in sow 
ern states; opposed compulsory military train 
in peacetime; upheld the right to strike 
assailed efforts to erase it. ; 
The CIO convention, eighth in its history, 
elected Philip Murray as president, despite rep 
he wanted to retire, and on the ground he | 
needed to keep the organization together... 

It adopted a Communist-controiling resolutt! 
and another one to restrain industrial, union ecy 
cils from making statements not approved by # 
CIO executive board. Right-wing CIO del 
were not certain that these actions would me 
charges against their organization. 

he CIO also condemned the National Le 
Relations Board as ‘‘demonstrating a bias aga 
CIO unions’’; called for legislation to prow 
homes for veterans; warned against open S 
interests; called for a continued battle 2 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: United States Department of Labor 
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\ Stop-) Workers; 

Yr. |pages|involved| days idle Yr. |pages|involved| days idle|| Yr. ages cnvored 
No No. (1,000) No. No. 1,000 : 

1930.| 637 | 182,975] 3,317  ||1940./2,508 76,988 ery 1946 he 

1931.} 810 41/81 6,893 |/1941 ./4,288 |2,362'620] 23,048 ||Jan..| 325/1,400,000 

1932.| 841 | 324,210] 10,502 || 1942: |2’968 39,961| 4,183. ||Feb..| 260] ‘130; 

1933.|1,695 |1,168,272] 16,872 |/1943./3,752 |1,981,279| 131501 ||Mar..| 385 

1934. 1,856 [1,466,695] 19,592 |/1944./4,956 |2'115,637| 8.721 || Apr..| -465 

1935.|2,014 {1,117,213} 15,456 || 1945./4,750 |3/467,000| 38,025 ||May.| 360 

1936. |2,172 | 788,648] 13,902. ||. June 350 

1937. |4,470 |1,860,621| 28,425 || WAR PERIOD July..| - 480 

1938.12,772 | 688,376 114, (Dec. 8, 1941-Aug. 14, 1945) Aug..| 500 

1939. 12,613 '1,170,962! 17,813 14,731 |6,744,000] 36,301 ys | 
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THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


he year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is 


first year of the Christian Era; so that January 


1, 1 B.C., is just ome year before January 1, 1 A.D. 


2 elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. i 

u CW. ‘D. is one 1 ] 
aa Ree ie he er Pr BO th pA qige = method of desigunting She dene pets the 
“isti: j ¢ .C., the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; i i 
coning, the year 74 B.C. is the year—69, and the year 2000 years Inter will be nD. ea m000. 


B. C. 


4004 

ate of the Creation of the World, according to 
hbishop Usher's chronology, which is based on 
ical records, Modern Science, based on geo- 
ical records pushed the creation back further, 
0,000,000 or more years, and estimates that 
nan life has existed on this globe not fewer 
n 2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones ard 
er relics which indicate great antiquity of life 
yne form or another, possibly more than 1,400,- 
,Q00 years. 


. 4000 
‘he Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
> date has been fixed by unearthing remains 
uvial deposits, including stranded fish, near 
showing that the sea swept in over the 
of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 
“Flood, 3400-3200 B. C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
ed on Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 
ship. Archbishop Usher estimated the date of 
' Flood as 2348 B.C. 


mning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
. The XXXth Dynasty was about 380 
. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 B.C.-1580 B.C.) 
those of the Hykos (Hat), or Shepherd Kings, 
‘came from Western Asia. 
iz: 3000-1800 
Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, extending 
"60 miles south from Gizeh nearly opposite 
0 (IV-VI) Dynasties. 


: 5 
Jineveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, founded 
shur; destroyed in 605 B.C. When the City of 
pylon was begun is known only approximately 
“astronomical observations. were made there 
2234 B.C. and King Khammurabi 
n the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
ninar) before 2024 B.C.; the city was finally 
erted soon after 280 B. C.. The Hanging Gardens 
built in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 600 


cae 
Jerusalem, 
4 2059 (Approximate) 

sities of Sodom and Gomorrah, near the Dead 
“destroyed by fire. 

‘mageddon (modern Megiddo) already in ex- 
ence as a city in Palestine. It was there, ac- 
ding to the Bible (The Revelation), that the 
phesied final battle between good and evil 
uld be fought. Since the site was discovered, 
dern archaeologists have dug down to bed rock 
the most ancient of the 20 settlements that 
ncessively occupied the site. 


Jebusites by David in 104 
ded his first temple there in 1012 B. 
“was taken by the Persians, in 614 A.D., and 
py Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D, 
750-1729 (year uncertain) 
seph sold into. Egypt; followed there some 
his family. Moses born 
about 1527 B.C, Semitic worship introduced 
500 by the. ruler, ‘Amenhotep~ V1;_Israelites 
ie their Exodus from Egypt about 1440, led by 
ss, who was then 80 years old; the Exodus 
qn the 13th Century, B.C., it was estimated 
>rot kk, According to the late Sir 
F an earth dam 


aut the dam, and Ph 
imed, in pursuit, by the re: eased waters. Those 


+ drowned were mired in the Serbonian bog. 


‘y of Jericho burned and destroyed by Joshua, 
Tot ere The latest theory 


it an earth 
WOrIC of destruction. 
<¢ ‘Troy, in Asia Minor, 
Goaue anid GS nave beet 


“so named. after 
founded » before 


if it did not complete. 


1500 B.C.; renamed Iium about 1314 B.C.; Helen 
seized by Paris about 1204 B.C.; Helen rescued by 
the Greeks and city burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual 
existence of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. 


26 
_ Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by Dido, 
sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; city burned, 
146 B.C., and rebuilt 19 B.C.; destroyed by the’ 
Saracenic governor of Egypt in 698 A.D. \ 


153 
Rome founded by Romulus. The legend is that 
on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a heifer to a 
plowshare, marked out the boundary and proceeded 
to build a wall. 


721 
Downfall of Samaria: ae of the ten tribes. 


Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 

legendary descendant ot cise Sun Goddess. 
585-72 te 

Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken ahd 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B.C.; rebuilt 
on an opposite island; taken by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.C.; by the Crusaders in 1124 A,D., 
last changed hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, 
in Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B.C., and i 
rai 332 B. C. The British got it in 184 
562-52—(2) 
Buddha born. 


551 
Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 


25 
Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia, 
son of Cyrus. 3 


: 500 
Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Central 
America. Their Second Empire in Yucatan, covered 
the period 960-1200 A.D., succeeded by the Toltec 
Empire, 1200-1450 A.D. Then came the Aztec 


Empire. 
490 


_ Greeks defeated Persians at Marathon. This led 
King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. He was 
checked at Thermopylae by Leonidas and his 
300 Spartans in 480 B.C. In May, 1939, A.D.. 
archaeologists discovered spears, arrows and other 
arms in Thermopylae Pass, corroborating ancient 
history regarding the bee there in 480 BC. 


Peloponnésian War began between Athens and 
the people on the peninsula of Peloponnesus, (also 
called Morea): ended in 404 B.C., when Lysander 


took Athens. 


334 
Alexandrian “Library founded; purned 47 B.C. 
and 640 A.D. 


323 
Conquest of Egypt by. Alexander the Great, of 
Greece, son of Philip Bf Maceden. 


First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 149. 
Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the Punie Wars 
were between Rome and Carthage; latter city 
burnt. in 146; rebuilt by Julius Caesar: finally 
destroyed by Saracens aa in 689 A.D. 


First triumvirate in Rome: Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain, 
The latter was abandoned in 436 A.D., and Gaul 
evacuated 464-476 A.D. v4 


Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 
House at Rome, March 15. The Second Trium- 
virate (Octavius, Anthony, 
formed in 43. - 


Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from Queen 
tra and made it a Roman province in 30 
Cleopatra aud Anthony killed themselves. 
Cleopatra had a son, CGaesarion, by Julius Caesar, 
vy Anthony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, who 
became Queen of Mauritania. Oaesarion was slain 
by order of Octavius. 


and Lepidus) Was ~ 
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'. Birth of Jesus. Christ. : ‘ 
THE an atte ad ERA 

- The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the cross 
‘took place on the equivalent of Friday, April 7, 
according to, astronomical calculations by Dr. 
Oswald Gerhart, emeritus professor at the Konig- 
stadt Realgymnasium, Berlin, who concludes also, 
thatthe Savior was 30 years old at the time of 
_. his death. This was in the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI 

of 1933 as a Holy Year continued the Roman 
Catholic Church in its ancient belief that the 
- Crucifixion was on aria April 3, 33 A.D. 

as 5 eae. 


_.. "Fhe Roman, Emperor, Claudius, husband .of 
f Messalina, took with him to Britain many ele- 
phants, camels, and African black men, with which 
his generals defeated the Britons at the Battle of 
b Brentwood, between London and Colchester. The 
blacks were used to slash with sharp knives the 
_ legs of the horses of ve British chariots, 


PR ees X 2 
-. _..Q@ueen Boadicea and her English army captured 
‘and burned London-and put 76,000 to the sword; 
in the same year she was defeated by the Romans, 
"  Ainder Paulinus, who massacred 80,000; she poisoned 
| herself to death. 


64 
‘Burning of Rome; first persecution of Christians, | 
under Emperor Nero. Among the martyrs, it is 
_ said, were the apostles Peter and Paul. The perse- 
. ecutions were renewed under Domitian, in 95; and 
were continued at intervals until and under 
Diocletian, 303-313. 
; ; 


“Jerusalem destroyed oo 


Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by 
_ of Mt. Vesuvius. 


: ; 313 
+ Constantine converted to Christianity; baptized 
nm 33%, on his deathbed; Christianity discarded 
_ by his successor, Julian, in 361, but restored by 
Jovian in 363. 


eer 325 
: Council Nicaea; Nicene, a formulated. 
ater 4, 


eruption 


an 


- Roman capital moved to Byzantium; henceforth 
_ Known, as ae eeaople 


This was formerly the generally accepted- date 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, or 
ae Ages, which were supposed to close at 


410 
Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by Gen- 
seric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 476; by the 
Goths, in 546; by ear in 553. 


~End of the Western Roman Empire. The City 
of Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths but by 
an earthquake, according to antiquarians who base 
their conclusions on an examination of the re- 
mains of the Trajan Forum. Row on row of 
immense granite columns were found lying on their 
‘sides in perfect sien mpnt: 
‘ 


-~ Mohammed born, in Mecca; fled to Medina (the 
Hejira) in 622; taken suddenly ill with fever and 
died in the arms of his favorite wife. A‘isha, in 
Medina in 632. eoa.lse 


Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 632-651; 
of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; the Saracens 
(Arab Mohammedans) crossed the Mediterranean 
Ys plo Apain in 711 and founded the Moorish King- 
wy m there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 
_ - power in 1492, with the fall of the Kingdom of 
i? peated. In 1518 the Moors founded the piratical 

"states of Algiers and Tunis, in North Africa. 


ft , 930 
Vikings established oe Parliament in Iceland. 


2 oe ~ Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volumes 
oF rolls), burned by order of the Caliph Omar. For 

tae foe they were fed as fuel to the public 
aths. } 


<p ' 982 
Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
Brieson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland. 


Pt; ; 
__. Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his Norse- 
Fl men and discovered a country he called Vineland 
trom the grape vines he found growing on it. The 
' country has variously been identified as Labrador 
or Newfoundland and by some as New England. 


‘Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
‘troops defeated the Danish invaders, at Clontarf. 
He and his son. and grandson were slain in battle, 


returned in 1066; banished again in 1290; Crom- 
_ well admitted them, in 1650, 


<b 


Memorable F Dates—4 


a 102 Ee : 
Jews banished from England by Canute; they 


096 - ‘ - 
And Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fredt 
Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur de Lion 
captured; fourth, 1202-1204, under Count B: 
of Flanders; fifth, 1228-1229, under Frederic 
sixth, 1248-54; under Louis IX (St. Louis). 
first Crusaders established the Latin King 
of Jerusalem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. 
of their leaders was gee oe Hermit, a prea b 


119: 

Teutonic Order, Military Knights, establish 
in the Holy Land. to take care of the sick. 4 
wounded in the Third Crusade. On their returmye 
Germany they subdued and Christianized by Paige 
authority the people o Ws oe i 


17 
Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
pire, began his rule, conquered China, 1215; Cen 
Asia, 1221; under his sen Ogdai, the Tarts 
swept pver Hungary, ss ne Silesia, and Mora 


King John of England granted Magna Ca 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He a 
sign the document which did not grant trial 
jury in the modern sense. pa 


1233 g 
The Inquisition established in Spain by B® 
Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when 1855 
Jews fied, leaving in Spain 50,000 Jews who ¥ 
become baptized as Roman Catholics; inqui 
suppressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; res 
in 1814; the Holy Office abolished in 1834. 
Inquisition soon after its establishment, inclugil 
sorcery (witchcraft) within its jurisdiction = 
classed it with heresy. 
J 1259-92 
Reign of Mongol Emperor, 
Peking, (now Reieine ee 


7 


Kublai Khan, | 


“Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands | 
French March 30, in a Italy. Hi 


First regular English Parliament, composed i 
the clergy, barons, and knights. presided over 
the King, Edward I. ; 


1348 y 
Outbreak of the Yeege ee plague in Eurc 


4 5 

Birth of Richard Whittington, who died in 4 

en on age Ree ce ai Be nite o Lond 
e story of ‘“ on an is cat’’ 

to this day. é | 

{ 

st 


1381 
Wat Tyler’s ve a day 


John Huss burned at stake in Constance,| 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of Prag 
was burned there May 30, 1416. 4 


Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was bu: 
the stake. May 30, in Rouen, in France, at | 
age of 19. She had been found guilty of sorc% 
and heresy. The prosecutor was the Bishop) 
Beauvais, backed by the University of Paris. 
the head of royal French soldiery she had 
the English troops, in 1429, from the City of « 
leans, but they ber ik PR in 143 ‘ od 


caConstantinople, capital of the Byzantine Empo 
y e r a a m: i 
of the Ottoman Empire. Canines ae Se 


Z 1476 
William Caxton inaugurated English prin 
England,. near Westminster Abbey, Londo: 
1474, in Bruges, Belgium, with Colard 
he had issued his Recuyell of the History 
Troye, the first’ book printed in English. His 
San souoe pies nt eienge eae published 7] 
77, ve been the first book actu 
printed in England. 148 “— 
1 


The African slave trade was begun by Pc 
guese, and by 1777 more than 9,000,001 I 
been carried to other continents. ’- i Negro 
Bull issued by Pope Innocent -Vi 
‘i ope Innocent VI e 
witchcraft, which he said was Benign a 


\Greenlan 
ot alar 


Rees ay ere et 


‘Columbus? It is now said that hi 
? N e was the son 
| wool weaver of Genoa, Italy, belonged Jes a 
ily/of converted Jews which had settled about 
_in Genoa, having come from Catalonia, Spain, 
re the name was Colon. The family also had 
It in Castile, under the name of Colon, and 
toforo e Cristobal. Columbus was a 
holic. On his first West Indian voyage, ne 
40 of his men to found the colony of Navidad, 
be on the north coast of Haiti. When he re- 
1ed there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign cf 
colony and all the Spaniards were gone. 
aws expelled from Spain; Banishment of Mo- 
a, iq in 1499, ere tes (900,000) 
4 e Jews previously n expelled 
he th Century. F, 


7. 
shn Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
Canada. June 24. His son, Sebastian, accom- 
ied him on the second voyage, in 1498. 


7 1498 
avonarola burned as a heretic, in Florence, 
y, May 23. aioe 

5! 


ermando de Soto born in Spain. He and Balboa 
‘ried sisters, June 3, 1539, he took formal 
session of Flotida in the name of Spain. Brazil 
sovered by Pedro sey Cabral, April 22. 


once de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at St. 
sustine, but that place was not actually settled 
il 1565, when Gen. Aviles de Menendez was 
t from Spain with soldiers to drive away & 
my of Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, that 
| located somewhat to the north. Battle of 
dden Field, in Northumberland County, Eng- 
d, Sept. 9, where the troops of Henry VIII, de- 
the Scots under James IV and slew him. 
discovered mi oie ea Sept. 25. 


e Reformation began in Germany, persecu- 
of Protestants commenced in France. Luther 
; excommunicated by the diet at Worms. April 
1521; he_published his German Bible in 1534; 
n, Nov. 16, 1483; married in June 13, 1525, 
rine van Bora, a former nun, he died Feb. 


i 1519-21 


jovanni de Verrazzano, 2 Florentine explored 
coast of North America from Newfoundland 
jorida, discovered New York Bay, and named 
country New France. : 


1526 
am Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
1525 in Cologne, was 


agled and his 
“6, 1536. an 
2 


30 
eading of the Augsburg Confession, -embody- 
artin Luther's views, to the Diet there 


25. 
, 1531-35 
uise Francisco ay conquered Peru. 


+ of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
u - ends Papal power there. 
of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aus. 15. It is 
t it was only, at that time, @ temporary 
on that bound together S. Ignatius Loyola and 
companions, and that the formal and final 
dates from Sept. 27, 1540, when it was con- 
d by a bull from rere Paul III. 


st English Bible translated and issued) by 


s Coverdale, in 1539 he printed Cromwell’s 
ep; he edited Cranmer’s Bible, 1540. 

0 536-39 

fonasteries closed ay ore 

*rancisco Coronado, of Salamanca, Spain, who 
“gone to Mexico, 1535, organized there an 
dition and, 1540-42, explored what is now Ari- 


ie New Mexico in search of the ‘‘Seven 
Por Cibola’ (Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored 


es of gold and ayer 
ec -called witches began in Eng- 
pions oe aul 130 up to 1682. Some 


the axe. 

fetis Trent in ue trian Tyrol, convened 

e Aus K 

ora lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. It was 

¢o condemn the doctrines of Luther and 
ee 1546 . 

tions and executions. of Protestants begat 


California, and nailed a metal plate to a post, 
aiming that region for Queen Elizabeth of 


SSS eee 


Memorable Dates—1 497-1618 627 


Cardinal Beaton, in ‘St. Andrews, in 1560, Parlia. 

ment abolished, 1560, the jurisdiction’ é 

Pope in Scotland, Aug. 24. atari 
1555 


5 . be 
Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of Wor- 
cester were burned at the stake in Oxford, Oct. 16; 
neh eiebop Cranmer of Canterbury, March 21, 
556; 277 burned at the stake in Queen Mary’s 
reign. 1568 “prepa 
Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, organized 
a band of secret police (Oprichniki) and ‘“‘purged’’ 
his country of those who had plotted to kill his 
son. Hundreds were tried and executed as traitors. 
Finally the Oprichniki were “purged,” and their 
fo niger ag and ee were killed, as 
ts van proposed to Queen Elizabeth o: 
England, but she eae his offer. 3 : 
2 


St. Battholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
(Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, following 
the marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret 
of Valois. Armed-confiicts between the Huguenots 
under Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with the 
signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of a royal edict, 
giving religious toleration to the Huguenots.. But 
hostilities were renewed, 1624, and 1685 the edict 
of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The Code 
Napoleon restored Protestant rights, religious and 
civil. 1579 


Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin County, 


England. He named it Nova Albion. The plate 
was found, June, 1936. ‘ 
1587 ; 

Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. Her 

age G Rizzio, had been assassinated, March, 
2 « 

Virginia Dare, first child’of English parents in 
Colony of Virginia, born on Roanoke Island, Aug. 
18, seven days after Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists 
arrived there from overseas. His first party settled 
there, 1584 and disappeared. i 

t} 


diers), including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 
Inquisition, sent by Philip I. Only 50 ships and 
10,000 men returned oe . 


First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Marquis. 


de la Roche lands 60 pouviess on Sable island. | 


602 , 

Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, Eng- 

land (the first known white man to set foot on 

New England) landed at South Dartmouth, near 
New Bedford, Mass., Moy ae = 


Crowns of England 
March 24, under James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and, Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
“King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland’’; 
legislative union, May A Ps 


Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Pee discovered, Nov. 4. 


Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), under 
Capt. John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
In Jamestown, July 30, 1619, they convened the 
first representative assembly in America. They 
had landed at Cape ay April 26, 1607. 


Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,” went up Hud- 
son River, Sept. 11; having discovered Manhattan 


Island, Sept. 4 
the north, discovered es Champlain, July 4. 


Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor _of 
Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but did not 
colonize in what is ney ape etaee 


Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John 
Smith op a tour of the New England coast, kid- 
napped 27 Indians and carried them to Malaga 


for sale as slaves. 
1618 


Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bohemia) 
between .Catholics and Protestants; ended 1648 
with the Peace. of Wesiphallia, Alsace was given 
to France, Swiss independence was recognized, 
and the German states got their religious and 
political rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweden received Hither Pomerania, Wis~- 
mar, the bishoprics of Bremmen, Verden and three 
yotes in the Diet. 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in Loudon, Oct. 29. 
Hie had been convicted, 1603 with Lords Cobham 
and Gray of treason in having plotted to put 
Arabella Stuart on the English throne in place of 


after the assassination of the Regent, | James 1 


3 
and Scotland joined, 


Samuel Champlain of France, advancing from 


ve 


_ ‘signed 


_. bered* 101 persons. 


aE" ts 


/ Memorable Dates 


: ' a i ‘< 
|“ Slavery introduced : 
August, when 20 African negroes were land from 
a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va. Many American 

-Indians captured in warfare in New England 

_ were sold into slavery ioe Py West Indies. 


v4 5 
’ Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dee. 21. 
whey were English, but some had dwelt since 1608 


cin Holland. The latter party went from Holland 


“Southampton on the ‘‘Speedwell,’’. where that 
-yessel was abandoned, and most of them came to 
America on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The compact 
jn Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard num- 
¢ The captain was Christopher 


"Jones, of Harwich, England. The Pilgrims on the 


(yur 


i 


“4 
. 


Age ot 


1 


William Ingle. 


Mayflower’? were bound for Virginia when they 
jeft Holland, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daughter of 

uillaume Molines, was one of those on the 


“Mayflower. By -her marriage to John Alden, she 


‘became an ancestor of John Adams, second Presi- 
‘dent, and John Quincy Adams. 
ay 1624 


The ship ‘‘New Netherland’ arrived at what 
is now New York City, May, let eight men off to 
take. possession, and went up the Hudson to Al- 
bany. Peter Minuit.arrived, May 4, 1926, at New 
Yor ity from Holland, and, May 6, he bought 
the island from the. Indians. As early as 1613, 
Dutch traders had built a few huts at the Battery 
to trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was built, 
-1615.~ ‘ 


oa 1635 
April 23—The first naval battle by white- men 


in America was fought on the Little Pocomoke | 


River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, between Clai- 
~borne’s pinnace Long Tail and Governor Calvert's 
* two pinnaces, The St- Margaret and the St. Helen, 
-Calvert was driven, 1643, from the province by 


- 
1638 


eas | 


An 


eh 


j age £10. In Virginia and Carolina and 


‘expedition, (March), on two ships, Kalmar | 
Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel Grip (Bird | 


1619-1747 
‘Detyi gs 


into American Colonies, 


1691 ‘ 
The first Post Office in the United Sta 
pg under a royal patent granted to 
eale. 


1692 
‘“‘Witehcraft.delusion’’ at Danvers (Salems 
lage), Mass.; 16 women and five men were ~ 
convicted and hanged between June and Septe 
Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by e 

quake, in June. sead 


Massachusetts passed thence to 1744 sti 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indian 7 
and enemies. The price for male scalps ran as# 
as £100, females were less, children 10 yea 
Colony of New Plymouth, Indians could be 
for debt and for esa 4 


OL : 
Capt. William Kidd, American ship-master,y 
9 of his men, hanged in London, May 23 
piracy. He had been commissioned by the Br 
Government to capture pirates, but he also se 
or his crew did, an English ship, as well as 
Great Mogul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, , 
the East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle,; 
carried French passes: This angered the Br 
East India Company. . 


. 


7 = 
Gibraltar taken by English from Spain, Jul 


. Griffin) which had left Gothenburg, Sweden, Nov. | formerly ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Utr 


- 1637, under command of Peter Minuit, arrived in | 


‘Minquas Kill (Christiana River) within the limits 
-of the present city of Wilmington, Del. Therein 
‘they built a fort, and left a colony of 13 soldiers. 
was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
-Finns were Seer oe early settlers. 


y YN anchus established their dynasty in China, at 
ekin.' It lasted without interruption until Feb. 


1%, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of Prince Ch’un and 


‘and acts: : 
_ banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting the nose, 


2p 


nephew of the late Beperoe Kuang Hsu, abdicated. 


‘.. King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30) 
after a trial for treason, and condemyation by 
{he House of Commons sitting as a HiBh Court, 
-at-which but 67 of the 135 members were present. 
He had ruled 11 years without a Parliament. 
_. The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘“‘an Act 
Concerning Religion,’’ which has been called the 
eer toleration law in America. It authorized 
public places of worship for the Anglican Church. 
A law punished all mutinous and seditious speeches 
by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 


_ eutting off one ear or both ears, whipping, brand- 


of Pilgrim's Progress. 


ing with a red-hot iron on the hand or forehead, 
according as the court should think suitable. Other 
punishments were losing the right hand and being 
nailed by the ears to a ge EL 


Anne Hibbins “op hes a4 ‘y witch in Salem, Mass. 


wee 
7 John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford. 


England, November, for unlawful preaching. He 
was released. 1672, after having written part 


¥ 1664 
New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to Eng- 


lish, Sept. 8; became New York. P 
\ 1666 


Fire in London, England, covered. 436 acres, | 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, includ- 
in St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire followed the 
Great Plague of 1665 which killed 68,000 in 
‘London and thousands elsewhere in England. Fires 
kept going to kill the vapors of the pestilence | 


'' were blamed for the Great Conflagration. 


- 
. Yellow fever made its first recorded appearance 
in North America; severe epidemics in Ne 
City and eae ‘ a OU 


‘ 69 
_ In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to sixteen 
years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, who had 
accused themselves, were executed. 


- 6 
Bacon’s Rebellion, March-October, in Virgini 
was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a wealthy miantee 
from England, a member of Sir William Berkeley’s 
Council. ‘The Susquehanna Indians raided his 


April 11, 1713. 
In Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to pre 

the growth of popery.’’ The Roman.Catholics 

disfranchised, 1716. 5 


1707 ; 

Union of England ang Coogee: 
Slave insurrection in New York City, Apri 
quickly suppressed; .six negroes killed themse: 
21 others were executed. | 


713 

Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great Bi 
France and the allies. It ended the wars of Qq 
Anne, secured the Protestant succession in Engi 
and separated France from Spain. at 

In England the Company of Merchants gati 
clusive trading rights in South America, for w¥ 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt. ‘The cs 
was increased to £10,000,000.' Not much tra 
was done. Meantime thousands of investors | 
paid ten times the par value of shares. Then) 
crash came. This was ne South Sea Bubbi 


VI 
Triple Alliance of England, Holland and’ 
against Spain. ‘ + 
; , 1720 — 
Mississippi Scheme bursts, John Law, 4 __ 
who had fled from England after he killed a 
in a duel, and who had formed in France a colex 
trading company, got the government to- give + 
company control of currency and finance. i 
Were sold at 15 times par value. Then thers i! 
@ run on the bank, and the whole scheme ble 
Tuining the investors. Law fled to Italy. i 
: t 1727—(Some say 1722): — 
Last legal trial in Scotland for witchcraft. 
victim, an old woman of Nornoch, was $i 
convicted and was stuffed into a pitch barrel, Jw 
and burned to death. Her daughter also was | 


victed, but escaped from prison. 
= his Ted 
Freedom of the press in the United St 
tablished by the aquittal by a jury, in New ’ 
City, of John Peter Zenger, of a charge of 1) 
for having criticized the administration of Gd 
Cosby Hea trial began Aug. 4. He died 1 
e ournal was con ie 
years by his wife pee a ghee eS Wl 
Negro (slave) plot in May to f : 
City; 13 were burned at the oh pa 
Eee bee ie Ag ‘hanged were 
‘i ominie; i 2 
stake, Hackensack, N. J. 0 eros Purners 


ED 


who died in Home; 178. i 
Simon’ Fraser, Lord” Daves Scottis! 


“aed of the Pretender, executed in Lendon, 
ason, April $; last person beheaded by legal 
cess in England. 

; ~ 1752 


fenjamin Franklin demonstrated, when fiying 
dite during a thunderstorm, that lightning is 
lischarge of electricity. 
' , 1754-63 : 
Trench and Indian War in America. Washington 
, May 27, 1754, a company of Virginia militia 
| defeated the French near Brownsville Pa.; his 
t fi The contest was between the British 
| the French for possession of the Ohio country, 
m the Appalachian Mountains to the Mississippi 
er. The British claimed title from the Iroquois 
. The French claimed their own discovery 
| settlement. inde 
2 


t Calcutta, India, Jume 19, a dungeon—the 
ck Hole—was filled with 146 British prisoners, 
whom only 23 rd FL: aa 

‘ 


lew France, including Wisconsin, ceded by the 
tish to become err 
6 

tamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
W York, Rhode sland, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
imecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
i South Carolina held Stamp Act Congress at 
w York City and issued a Declaration of Rights 


Barks 

1769 
ee Bonaparte (Napoleon 1) born Aug. 15 
‘3 Island of Corsica, in the Mediterranean; | 
d in exile, May 5, 1821, on the Island of St. 
lena, where inspection of his body revealed a 
p bayonet wound are in the siege of Toulon. 


aston Massacre, March 5, three killed, eight 
inded by British ong troops. 


1 
‘irst partition of Poland; second, 1793, third, 
5; fourth, 1939. Before the first partition the 
tern Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
‘ezina Rivers. Most of the country was divided 
ong Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 


ptiety of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
ment XIV, July 21; expelled from France 1764, 
ored as a Society Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius 
; ‘thereafter expelled from various European 
tries, and from Italy 1873. 

he brig Perry Steward arrived at Annapolis, 


f 


dumped overboard by men disguised as In- 
s. The tea ship sent to South Carolina arrived 
; 2, and the tea-ship to Philadelphia, Dec. 25. 
cargo of the former perished in storage; that 
ie latter was sent ae 


7 1 . 4 sy 
tinental Congress in session; in Philadel- 
, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774, there again, May 
i175-Dec. 12, 1776; in Baltimore, Dec. 20, 1776- 
4, 1777; in Philadelphia, March As 1777- 
"18, 1777; in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Sept. 
1777 (one day); in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777- 
é 27,1778; at Philadelphia, July 2, 1778-June 
1783; Princeton, New Jersey, June 20, 1783- 
. 4, 1783; in Annapolis, Maryand, Nov. 26, 
-June 3, 1784, at Trenton, New Jersey, Nov. 1, 
Dec. 24, 1784; in New York City, with In- 
als, Jan, 11, 1785-March 2, 1789. 


Revolutionary War . 


: nlp Fp ie 
rst blood of the American War of Independence 
d--wWestminster (Vt.) Massacre, March 13. The 
battles of the Revolution were: 1775—April 19, 
d,. Mass.; April 19, Lexington, Mass.; 
0,’Ticonderoga, N. Y.; June 17, Bunker Hill, 
> Noy. 13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 21; Quebec, 
4776-—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.;, Aug. 
Long Island Ee ear bce ‘Sept. 16, 
em Heights, N. Y. City; Oct. 28, White Plains, 
7.; Nov. 16, Ft. Washington, New York City; 
- ‘Ft. Lee, N. J.; Dee. 26, Trenton, N. J., 


Bennington, -°’ Sept. 11, Brandywine, 
sero Oct. ’ Saratoga ‘Sehuylerville), | 
‘Get. 4, Germantown, Pa. arto Fone ae} 


nah, Ga., 1779—Oct. ‘ 
. #& Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, King’s Mountain, 
fy Ca ii, Cowpens, S. C.; March 15, 
7 


Memorable Dates—1752-1783 629. 


Guilford Court House, N. C.; Sept. 87 Eutaw 


where Cornwallis, attacked and overcome hy the 


allied American and French forces under Wash- 


ington and Rochambeau, surrendered. Paul Re- 
vere made midnight ride, Boston to’ Lexington, 
April 18-19, to warn the Middlesex villagers that 
British troops were marching to seize military 
supplies of the Minute Men in Concord. — He 
made many other rides to warn colonists, and on 
secret_missions, one of them to New York City. 
First British flag hauled down at sea in the Ameri- 
can Revolution when the sloop Unity, Capt. Jere- 
miah O’Brien, captured British armed_ tender, 
Margaretta, off Machias, Me.; May 12. Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina, so-called Declaration of 
Independence, May 20. The schooner Hannah, 
under Nicholson Broughton, who had been com-~- 
missioned an army captain by Gen. Washington, 
sailed from Beverly, Mass, Sept. 5, and the next 
day captured a British vessel. The Hannah, owned 
by Col. John Glover, officially ranks as the 
“‘mother’’ of the aba et 


76 
_In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revolu- 
tionary convention in Virginia met and adopted 
the first constitution of a free and independent 
state; May 15 it called on the Continental Congress 
to declare the Colonies free and independent. 
Tom Paine published ‘‘Common Sense’’ in Phil- 
adelphia, in January, in behalf of the American 
cause. Declaration of Independence signed. July 4, 
“‘by order and in behalf of the Congress, John 
Hancock, President, Attest, Charles Thompson, 


Secretary.’ The manuscript Journal of July 4,° 


1776, does not contain any other statement in 
regard to signing the Declaration at that time 
or the names of the members present and agreeing 
to its adoption. The engrossed copy of Aug. -2; 
1776, ‘‘was signed by the members.’’ This was the 
parchment copy. There were some members who 
signed aiterwards. Nathan Hale, 21, executed, 
Sept. 22, in New York City, as an American spy; 
it is said he was accused of a hand in the fire in 
New York City the day before, when 500 houses, 
including Trinity Church, were burned. The open- 
ing naval engagement of the Revolution was 
fought on Lake Champlain, Oet. 11, when an 
American fleet under Benedict Arnold was defeated 
by a British fleet under Guy Carlton. Washington 
crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 25-26, and de- 
feated the British at Trenton. One account says 
Washington’s Troops crossed on the ice. , Other 
accounts report buats and rafts were used: The 
troops marched nine miles from McKonkeys_ (Mc- 
Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, N. J., 
to Trenton. 


1777 
Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14, Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union, adopted by Continental Congress. 
Nov. 15, ratified by the 13 states, Feb. 5, 1778- 
March 1, 1781, and announced by the Congress as 
formally ratified Siege 1781. 


France recognized American independence, Feb. 
6, and the United Saari es a treaty. : 


In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley massacre 
of American settlers, 1778, committed by a force 
of 800 Seneca Indians and British soldiers. Gen. 
John Sullivan and his Continental troops, August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern-middle 
New York State, at Newtown (Elmira) and 40 
other places. 


, 1780 , 

Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in U. S.), 
March 1, No-Popery riots in London, England, 
cacti of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
une 2-9. : 


1780 j 

Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 2, 
on a hill in view of the mansion of John De Wint. 
Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Washington and staff 
were quartered. It has been said that the plot 
to deliver West Point to the British was instigated 
by Peggy Shippen, American wife of Benedict Ar- 
nold, as revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters between her 
and Major Andre. f ‘ 


1781 
Lord Cornwallis and the British Army surren- 
dered at Yorktown. es ae 19. 


Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitiv 
treaty signed Sept.°3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed ox they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


General 


' 1783 S 
Congress demobilized American Army, Oct, 18- 


Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, Yorktown, Va., ” 


Z 
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~ Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 253 


Washington delivered his farewell address at 
Fraunces Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; aes 
signed his say commission, Dec. 23 and retired to 
Mt. Vernon, Va. > 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because. of oe pee in ape cate Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal. 

New Quebec formally ceded to the United States, 
but not-actually until 1796 when northwest military 
posts.«were evacuated by the British. ‘ 3 

First, U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New rk City, Nov. 28. ; ; 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in France, 
by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Arlandes, in Paris, 
Noy. 21, in a Montgolfier, holding 60,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

The frst balloon flight across the Channel, be- 
tween Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first balloon voyage 
in the United States was made by Blanchard of 
France, in George Washington’s presence, in Phil- 
adelphia, landing in Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 
1793. i 

First daily paper in the United States, the 
“Pennsylvania Evening Post and Daily Advertiser, 
issued in Philadelphia by Benjamin Towne, editor 
and publisher. eae 

‘ 


The first successful daily paper in the United 
States, the ‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Ad- 
wertiser,’’ appeared in Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 
The first Sunday paper, the ‘‘Sunday Monitor. 
appeared Dec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. ‘‘The Hart- 
ford Courant’’ appeared Oct. 26, 1764, us a weekly. 
It became a daily 1837. ; 

John Fitch operated his steamboat on Delaware 
River. ’ , ; 

, James Rumsey’s steamboat made a trial trip on 
the Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Md., 
Dec. 11, 1785. x 


li 
Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 
U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention of 
delegates from the States in Philadelphia, May 14, 


' ratified by convention, Sept. 17 
: 1788 


Warren. Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, put on 
trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; acquitted 
April 23, 1795. : 

Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at Port 
Jackson. The name of the continent up to 1814 
was New Holland. fdas 


First U. S. Congress met, New York City. 
March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions did not 
actually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
three sessions. ; 

Washington inaugurated President, April 30, in 
Federal Hall, New York City. 

“The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons). met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
vionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1782, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was tried 
and condemned and was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793; 
the Reign of Terror began May 31/ 1793; Charlotte 
Corday stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the Queen 
was beheaded Oct. 16, 1798, Mme. Roland on Nov. 
8; Countess du Barry (Jeanne Becu) on Dee. 6, 
1798; Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 
4, 1194, Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Nov. 10, 1799, 
and Aug. 2, was made Consul for Life. He pro- 
claimed himself Emperor May 18, 1804, and Dec. 2 
was crowned by the Pope. U. S. Supreme Court 
created, September. Mutiny on the British ship 
Bounty, April 28; Capt. William Bligh and 18 
sailors set adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 
miles to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate sailed to 


| Tahiti, where some of the mutineers stayed. The 
.ship, with eight of the crew and 18 Polynesians of 


whom 12 were women, went to Pitcairn Islands, ar- 
ving there 1790. They burned the vessel after 
ing the food and tools. 


\ 1791 
A‘thracite discovered, in Carbon County, Penn- 
sylvqia, ¢ 


1792 
Uv. ; 
a epi ei established the mint, in Phila- 


1793 
First yalloon ascent made in America, Jan. 9. 


in defiane of the Congress Act of 1791 


Whiski, Insurrection, in Western Pennsylvania, : was Gartivd Below aires Pcie eete ede 
imposing 


. tax on domestic distilled spirits. Federal 
(militia men) ended 2 outbreak in Septembd 


7195, : hae ‘ 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, SSS : 
and Austria, Sept. 28. | 

Orangemen, society of, organized in No 

Ireland to support tab Sos religion. : 


6 ‘ 
Vaccination Serre ot Jenner. 


U. S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at Ba 
more, Sept. 7. Frigate, Constitution (‘Ola Ircy 
sides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 20; reconditiory 
1930, The Frigate, United States had been launchi®: 
at Philadelphia July 10, 1797. The three vessis 
were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a Quaker? j 
Philadelphia. 398 P 


The Irish rebellion began in May. - It cost 150,l) 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 amad 
the English; suppressed in 1799. 


1800 

Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for first tim 

in Washington, Nov. ad : 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan, 

first Parliament of paies Kingdom. 


U. S.. Military Academy at West Point es 
lished, Marh 16; sone 4. 


England. and France renewed war. n 

Robert Emmet convicted of treason; executed 1% 
Dublin, Sept. 19. : 

In New Orleans, Commissioner Laussat d5 
solved the Cabildo and took over the governmeé 
for France Nov. 30. Laussat issued Dee. 30 a procs 
mation transferring Louisiana to the Unitg® 
States. General Wilkinson and William C. 
Claiborne took over Louisiana; represent} 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United Stal 
The first municipality he established 1804, ~ 


Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Tres 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (form 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) but a native: 
Newark, N. J., fought a duel, July 11, on the Hr 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N..J. Hamilton, W 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot by ? 
antagonist. | 


. 1805 ' 
Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. | 


Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont), trip 
York to Albany, Aug. 17. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on. 
federal charge of treason and was put on 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquit 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organizi 
an expedition of about a hundred men, .who e 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, 
the Ohio River, and made their way to N 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section 
the Western States and Mexico, with Burr 
Emperor, | 


1811 
Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River? sou 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed ‘small tows 
and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles -long. 
quakes began Dec. 16. ‘ 


War of 1812 


1812 4 
Second United States war with Great Britae 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 ton 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Cy 
cago) Massacred by Indians, allies of the Britis 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British. Aug. 
mass meeting in New York City denounced {1 
war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, ect 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the Br 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 
The expedition, under Napoleon, to Moscow ec: 
(30,800 houses) burned by the Russians, Sept. || 
The French retreated with great losses. Inte 
cold, hunger, discontent, insubordination ww 
blamed for the failure of the campaign. Of Naw] 
leon’s invading army of half a million men, 1) 
than half came from greater France, which at th 
time included Holland, Belgium, Hamburg, B# 
men, the Rhineland, Italian Piedmont, and Sp 
ish Catalonia. His. Imperial Guard contai 
Dutch grenadiers and Portuguese light hor 
Under Marshal Condatowecr, “iene ie, Cored 
ndatowski. e Rheinbund 

were led by Marshal Wreie. si 


Fight between the us hil h 
:S. warship, 

and the British warship, Shennan reg: 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 1, 
an engagement of 15 minutes the Chesa 
surrendered though her commander, James 


was carried below deck, fatally .1 ided. 1 e 
146. men’ killed - and. wounded. Perry's vic 


_-" 


ie. Sept. 10; Buffalo, N. Y¥., burned by 
iS, Dec. 9. The Shawnee Indian chief, Te- 
h, “was commissioned a Brigadier General 
‘British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
Ze was killed Oct. 15, 1813, in the battle with 
nericans under Gen. William Henry Harrison 
pecanoe’’) on the Thames River in Ontario, 
ja. Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
pon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16-19; 
igton drove the yaaa from Spain. 


2s entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 

April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
}; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. 
ish_.burned the White House, Washington, 
24. “Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) 
ynough’s and Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11, 
of peace between United States and Britain 
| in Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24. 


General 
ncis Scott Key composed the Star Spangled 
ar while watching the British attack on 
nore, Sept. 13. 


1815 

.. Jackson defeated the Britfsh at New Or- 
Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
e signing of the peace treaty, which was 
<d by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. 

joleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
Hundred Days,’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
ed at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
d Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

y Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
ia and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
ligated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
‘to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 

the results was the Monroe Doctrine. 


, 1817 
ae treaty signed. April 28-29, limiting 
armaments of the United States and Canada 
Great Lakes. tere 
sb American steamboat crossed the Atlantic. 
was the Savannah, which was. built in New 
City by Francis Ficket and engined by 
en Vail. She was launched Aug. 22, 1818, leit 
, 1819, for Savannah; arrived there 
12; left May 22 for Liverpool; arrived there 
20. The steamer went thence to Stockholm 
~. Petersburgh: left last named Oct. 10; ar- 
at Savannah, Nov. 30. Her captain was Moses 
of Georgetown, S. C. The Savannah, di- 
" of the engine sank off the Long Island, 
coast. The engine was for a time in a 
museum. The Savannah used steam, but 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 At- 
‘yoyage is owned by the Smithsonian Insti- 
, in Washington. 


820 
3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
mpromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
but not elsewhere west of the 
Latitude (the 


fe 


olution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
‘proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 
‘succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 
Baer banished in 1889 and died in 


t 1823 
roe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under which 
uropean power, was announced, could 


territory or set up a government on the 
ican continent. . 
steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 


ippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
21-May 10, 729 peek 

uyette, who had been an aide to Gen. Wash- 
“in the American. Revolution, returned to 
try and visited éach of the 24 states; went 


to France. 
en 1825 } 


unions allowed in England. 
“Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 


reached New tk City, Nov. 4. 


quia: ‘he 

, April 29; 1821, left there Aug. 18, 
ed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 
_ 


United States (the 
July 4, first 14 


~ 1828 
assenger railroad in 
5 id Ohio) was begun 


° 
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miles opened to (horse-d a 3 
May 24, 1830. ; rawn, railear) traffic 


1830 

Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were. revolutions, too, 
in Germany. (Brunswick and Saxony), and Bel- 
gium, Holand became an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Re ee dee lp ba April 6. He and his 

, Hyrum, were ed @ mob i 
Til., June 27, 1844. 1 oe eae 

First railway abroad opened, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, England, Sept. 15, 

First locomotive placed in regular service on an 
American railroad, the ‘‘Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,”’ on the South Carolina Railroad (now Scuth- 
ern) at Charleston, S. C., Dee. 25. The second 
locomotive, the ‘‘West Point,’’ was placed in ser- 
vice on the same cigs CObcha 15, 1931. 

183 


First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to ones Maen Y., Aug. 9. : 
2 


The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U.S. protective tarifi law as 
an invasion of state rights) called a state conven- 
tion, which, Noy. 1832, passed an ordinance of . 
nullification of the tariff, voiding it in that, state, 
and declaring that if the federal government at- 
tempted to enforce the law the State would con- 
sider itself no longer a member of the Union. Con- 
gress, Feb. 1833, passed a compromise tariff act, 
whereupon South Carolina in State Convention re- 
pealed the nullification ordinance. 


The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- — 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated as a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery has 
been unlawful in the British Isles since June 22, 
1772, by a decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 


1835 

Fire in New York City, Dee. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) Sts., 
spread up to Garden St. (Exchange Pl.); ravaging 
17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 674 buildings, in- 
cluding the Stock Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange, 
od pe and the South Dutch Church; loss $20;- 

Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, Noy. 13; Garrison of Texans at the 
Alamo plaza, San Antonio besieged 11 days, then 
butchered and the bodies burned by Mexican 
troops. March 6, 1836 (among the victims were 
Davy Crockett); Constitution adopted for the Re- 
public of Texas, March 17, 1836; battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 under Gen. 
Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, who signed two treaties recognizing 
the independence of Texas with borders reaching 
to the Rio Grande River. 

Business panic, hard times in United States. 

Liberty Beli cracked tolling death of John 
Marshall, July 8. ; 4 


837 
First metal vessels built in the United States - 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, constructed 
in Savannah, Ga., 1837 and 1838 of iron imported 
from England. The first vessel built in the United 
States of iron made in this country was the Valley 
Forge, launched in niet ee 1839. 


1 
Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, S. 
April 2' 


C., Ap 7. 

The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22. She had used steam only. The 
British Queen arrived in New York July 28, 1839; 
the President got there ft 17, 1840. 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
giant an independent and “perpetually neutral” - 
state, e 


1840 
Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10. May 6. 
that year, the first postage stamp was issued. In 
the ea States, the adhesive stamp came inte 
use ‘ 


1841 
Upper and Lower mee united, Feb. 10. 


in Rhode Island, due to an elec- 
governship. Thomas W. Dorr 
the suffragists and Samuel 
g by the isndholders. Doris adherents 
e the arsenal in Providence. Kin 


d aw. rT was convicted o > 
re and sentened 1844 to life imprisonment, ; 
ut was release 


1847. & 
' Croton Aqu t 


Dorr’s Rebelion 
tion contest for the 
was inaugurated by 


opened, June 22. S 


. 
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: 1843 
First telegraph line in the United States, Wash- 
ington to Baltimore. 


U.S:S. Princeton, first screw steam war vessel 
ever built, fired one of its guns on a pleasure trip 
down the Potomac River, which, burst, injuring 
many, among them, Captain Robert F. Stockton, 
U. 8. Navy; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State; 
and Thomas W. AS os alee A thal eta of the Navy. 


2 
U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. é . 


War was declared by the United States against 
Mexico May 13, and by Mexico against the United 
States May 23. Peace was ratified by the U.S. 
Senate Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate May 
24, 1848 By the 1848 pact the Rio Grande was 
fixed as the Peete ae potato famine. 


Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second Re- 
public set up, Feb. 26. me , 
In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of. his nephew, Franz Josef in Hungary, 


. freedom was declared under ;Kossuth; revolts 


in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gold disovered in»California, Jan. 24. 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. G05 


Astor Place riots in New York City against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 

The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, divested 


.the Pope of all temporal power and proclaimed 


a republic; French troops captured the city, and 
restored the keys to him, July 4; his temporal 
power was re-established, July 15. It was in this 
year that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary be adopted as an article of Catholic belief. 
It was announced Dec. 8, 1854 in a Papal Bull 
as so adopted. 


1850 
‘Jenny Lind’s first concert in United States at 
Castle Garden, New York City, Sept. 11. Lola 


“Montez danced there 1852, at the centenary of the 


stage in New York City. 

Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other ‘‘com- 
promise’ resolutions passed by Congress, last one 
in September. ined 

> 


Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Francisco, 
May 3-5, also 500 buildings there June 22. 

New York Central Railroad New York City to 
Albany, opened Oct. 8. i 

First International Exhibition, London (Crystal 
Palace). 


1853 5 

»World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, New 
York City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year a World’s 
Fair in Dublin. 

Know Nothing secret political movement pee: 
in New York City, opposed to Roman Catholics; 
broke up 1860. : 

Commodore Matthew .C. Perry, U. S. N., met the 
Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach, July 14, and 
gave him President Fillmore’s letter to the Em- 
peror, which resulted, March 8, 1854, in a treaty 
of peace and amity that gave American ships 


“(whaling, the China trade, etc.) access of Japa- 


nese ports, and opened commercial relations be- 
tween the United eretee ed Japan, 


’ International Fair in Paris. 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
ton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The cable was 


' completed to Ireland 1857 and the first messages 


were sent between New York City and Europe 
Aug. 5, 1858, 

Sevastopol fell; Crimean\ War (England and 
France against Russia) maa Sept. 8, 


The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10, 
It spread all over the country, lasted several years 
cost more than 100,000 lives, and was succeeded 
by famines, in one of which, 1866, in Bengal, 
1,500,000 persons perished, 

The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, (5 to 2). March 6, denied the legality of 
of the so-called Missouri Compromise, and denied 
that a negro (in this_case the slave, Dred Scott) 
was a citizen. Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, was 
ne ohist eee a : 

_Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by eer ty in Utah, Sept. 16. 


East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 
ment of India transferred to the British Crown. 
First successful laying of the Atlantic cable, Aug. 
5. First, two messages were from Queen Victoria to 


. President Buchanan and. his reply. Cable failed, 


1859 ( 

John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va 
16, his band killed five. Brown was hanger 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, His purpose was tC 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. = 

First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa. 
Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. . . 2 


1 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visitedi 
U. §S. First Pony-express between Sacrame 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles ay 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 330 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. _ 
South Carolina seceded from the Union, 
20. A state convention as far back as 1852 
declared the right of the \state of secede. 


Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar A 
ander II; he was assassinated, March 13, J 
Slavery had been unlawful in Russia since ¥ 
in the hereditary states of the German Empe 
since 1781; in Denmark since 1766; in Prussia, © 

6 


1702. : 
Civil War 


Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; ele 
Jefferson. Davis President and Alexander: 
Stephens, Vice-President, Feb. 9; inaugure 
Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala., (and again in Re 
mond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862), Fort Sumter firec 
April 12, after discretionary power wired to ¢ 
Beauregard April 11, from Montgomery; the 
surrendered, April 14; Lincoln called for yo: 
teers, April 15, Queen Victoria’s proclamatiom: 
neutrality, May 13; Battle of Bull Run, July 
McClelland given command of Union Army, 4 
1; Mason and Slidell cree Nov. 8. 


Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, j 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, } 
Trimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; Maj 
9, the Virginia fought the Union ironclad, M 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut eaptiw 
New. Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Penin 
Campaign, March-August; Battle of Antiet 
Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. } 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22,'by Presiai 
Lincoln announcing that, Jan. 1, 1863, slaves W 
be declared free in territory then in rebellll 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolis 
by Congress April 16. International Exposition 
London, opened May 1. : | 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever'* 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, . (ce 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Flo 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and * 
ginia (West, Virginia and other portions excepted 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830 
Slaves in the excepted parts were not freed um 
the proclamation. 

_, Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he wrote ! 
the address, from his notes, and made seve 
copies, or versions. Hooker defeated at Chana 
lorsville, May 2-4; Lee defeated at Gettysb 

July 1-3; Grant captures Vicksburg, July 4; Bats 
of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Mount# 
Noy. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 

Draft. riots in New York City, July 13-16, 11 
killed, including Negroes, who were hung by ma 
property damage, $2,000,000. It was asserted t 
the Republican officials in charge of the draft = 
Stuffed the lists with Pree of Democrats. | 


j 1 
Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March _ 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6: of Spots 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherme 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Sav 
nah, Dec. 21; U.S:S. Kearsarge sang the ra 
Alabama, June 19, 


1865 a 
The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil ¥ 

and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at Api 
mattox, April 9, Lincoln shot by J. Will 
Booth, fn Washington, April 14, died, Aw 
15; Booth was shot to death in the pursuit. Aw 
26, in or at the door of a barn, which, it is sai 
had been set on fire by one of the nh 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged i 


were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. H 
Peon ee eH tego) es at Payne (Powex 

chael O’Lau F q 
Dr. Samuel A. M : arteneede ae ae 


year that Boot. 
and died free, 
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Memorable Dates—1866-1886 


one or two men who, according to the rumors 
2 hiding with Booth. The government order 
get Booth alive, if possible. The barn was 
i and Booth was shot in disobedience of orders. 
th’s body, identified by a number of persons, 
buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
on; several years later the body was dug up 
given to relatives who interred it in a ceme- 
in Baltimore. 
avery abolished in the United States by adop- 
, by more than three-fourths of the states of 
13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures Sept. 20. Stock Exchange cl e- 
opened on Sept. 30. -" bibs si tse 
18’ ‘ 


Charley Ross, four, kidnapped from home in 
Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Philadelphia, 
July 1, A Superior Court jury in Phoenix, Ariz., 
decided, May 8, 1939, that Gustav Blair, a car- 
penter of that place, was in ‘reality, Charley 
(Charles Brewster) Ross, and was entitled to use 
eg a = Seen eee the Ross family had - 
; cognize him. 
med as in effect, Dec. i8, _‘‘Boss’”” W. .M. Tweed in New York City, con 

a Gixieral victed of fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 

- | in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 

1866 Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 

snians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y., | COmmitted to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
8], they were repulsed, and reentered the escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
fed States, June 2; about 1,000 Fenians from Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov, 1876; 


United States attacked St. Armand, Quebec | B© died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 


vince, and were routed, June 9. a { 
u Klux Klan movement begun in the South SE nt es ten in Philadelphia; opened 


inst negro voters, ‘“‘carpet baggers’’ from the 3 
th; nominally disbanded 1869, but nieht-raids | «inet Sian “wart maseeere of Gen. eoree Ae 


tinued for several years. The movement was ‘ 
Custer and 276 soldier: £ 
ved 1920, and spread to the north, east and:| by Indians under Sitting sou Fane + aaa Ceeey 


G at first against negro voters. later mainly| james Butler (Wild Bill) Hickock, killed David 
ee rar nie iald> comple ~ |McCanles and two pals in Rock Greek Station, — 
4 pleted, July 2-, Neb., in June. Jack McCall, a desperado shot 


t . Py 
‘ss Hickock dead from behind in Deadwood, S. D., 
as eee 2,500. buildings in Quebec, Canada, | aug 5. A vigilance committee acquitted Mecaii . 


eet but ‘the United States Court in Yankton, S. D.. 
laska purchasing from Russia, March 30. ound him guilty. and ‘he was hanged. 


he Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

“ 1867-68 

Bolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 1871; 


Brookiyn Theater fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost: 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peac 


treaty signed March, 1878. § 


Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 


vania, three in Mauch Chunk, June 21; five in 
Pottsville, June 21; three in Bloomsburg, Aug. 9, 
for murders in coal region, The order terrorized 
the region (1870-1880). 

Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and other railways, troops; riots; many 
killed; began July 1. x 


878 
Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Roumania made independent. 
International Exposition in Paris: 


istitution promulgated 1889. 
¢ 1868 


resident Andrew Johnson impeached, tried and 
uitted, March-May. 


869 

inancial ‘“‘Black Friday’? in New York, Sept. 
caused by gold corner. 
olden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
rking the junction of Central Pacific and Union 
ific and the completion of the first transcon- 
sntal railway. 
uez Canal opened, Nov. 17. A 

an’s suffrage law passed, guaranteeing 1879 
en, in the territory of Wyoming the right of} . Ww. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
rage, Dec. 10. store, Utica, N. ¥., Feb. 22. : 
femorial Day first observed, May 30. 0 
‘ 1870 Electric lights tried for first time on Broadway, 
New York City, Dec. ev . 


881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St, ! 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. ' 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 
Ring Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 
perished. 


co-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended at 
a on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, when Napo- 
TII (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) surrendered 

illi f Prussia. France proclaimed a 


1882 

Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,600, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. : 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the ee germ; March 24. 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
(Renewed 1887, 1891 and 1896.) . 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 

Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio, 
near Forli, Italy. 


7 1884 
Panic in New York City; failure of’ Marine Bank 
and Grant and Ward, eed 5-7. 
° DP 
Gen. Charles G. (‘Chinese’) Gordon, British » 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jam. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gordon 
was revenged, Sept. 2, 1898, 
under Gen. Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army 
and ended his rule. ‘ 
Rebellion in northwest Canada began under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24, he sur- 
rendered, ore a, and, nee trial and. conviction, 
he was hanged, Nov. 16. i 
First électric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opeved by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 


1886 
Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; seven po- 
; 2 lice killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury convicted 
7 Ss k, “King of Well sae eee Bae ogy ey eon aes 
: i es, Jan. el, al e i 5 , 
SG eed City -ty Baran O cont “ Tage Nov. ti, 1887. Louis Lingg killed himself 
in jail, Samuel Fielden and Michael, Schwab got 


imprisonment. 
MeStatue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 


jorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
e of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
ie Papal State then were annexed by a plebis- 
_ taken Oct. 2.,The Italian Parliament, which 
“meanwhile transferred the national capital 
m Turin to Rome, passed, May 13, 1871, the Law 
Guarantees, allowing to. the Pope and his 
eessors forever the possession of the Vatican, 
‘Lateran places and the Villa of Castel Gon- 
fo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or 
$645,000, for their upkeep. The money was 
claimed. 


1871 : 
.¢ German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort ended 
Prussian War, May 10.. 
Commune, of Paris began March 18. (The 
should not be confounded with communism). 
s suppressed ten weeks later; 6,500 Com- 
§ fell and 38,578 were taken prisoners dur- 

20-30. > 

vreat fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; \ 18,000 
gs destroyed; estimated loss, $196,000,000. 
> flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, at. 137 
Koven St., either from spontaneous. combustion 
nay or from a Kick of a cow, upsetting a lan- 


j Pat. one of the greatest forest conflagrations 
i i ix counties were burned, 
an 1,000 lives were lost. thousands crippled, 


_ strikers at steel mills. 
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Harbor, unveiled, Oct, 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people. 


1887 
“Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, March 13, against France and Russia. 
Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire, Sept. 
4; 200 died. . 


1888 
Great blizzard in New York City and in eastern 
part of the United. States, Mareh 11-14. Roscoe 
‘Conkling was a victim of exposure, dying April 18. 


89 

Crown Prince Rudolf of Austrié and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his hunting 
lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. May 11, James 
‘Maybrick, a cotton merchant of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, was found dead in bed in his home in the 
suburbs. His wife, whom he was about to sue 
for a separation, on statutory grounds, was put on 
trial on a charge of poisoning. She was convicted 
and was sentenced to be hanged Aug. 26, Her 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. She 
was released-on July 20, 1904, and came to the 
United States, where she finally settled in a cot- 
tage at South Kent, Conn. There her body was 
found Oct. 23, 1941.> She was the daughter of 
William G. Chandler, a banker, Mobile, Ala., and 
was born Sept. 3, 1862. In South Kent she was 
known as Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Chandler. Her 


- son and daughter by Maybrick never came to this 


eountry. 


Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. | 


Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in Aus- 


tria, r 
Worid’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Noy. 6. Eiffel 


. Tower opened (985 ft. high). 
1890 


First electrocution for crime in New York State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who murdered 
Matilda Ziegler, March 29, 1889. Put to death in 
chair in Auburn Prison, Aug. 6. 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 


189 

Park Place disaster, New York: City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 

Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a 
bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, in finan- 
cier’s office, New York City; he blew himself to 
pieces, Dec. 4. 


1892 
Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal New 
York City, Feb. 6, and 600 at St. John’s, N, F., 


Suly 8. 

‘Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards -and 
Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded; July 6. 
The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 and the town and mills were put under 
martial law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
burgh, July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 
who, after a term in prison, married Emma 
Goldman. . 


1893 
America’s first gasoline buggy had its pulling 


-test by Charles E. Duryea, April 19, in Spring- 


field, Mass. 
World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) in Chicago, 
opened May 1. 


1894 
Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 
Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 


mid-west into Washington, April 29. 


Strike of mine workers throughout United 
States, followed by that of Pullman Car manu- 
factory workers and then by order from Eugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Railway 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago where, 
after Federal Court had enjoined strikers. Presi- 
,dent Cleveland sent Federal troops, July 2. Many 
died in conflict, vast property loss. U. S. troops 
withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State 
militia, Aug. 7, a day after union called strike off. 

Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 23; re- 
stored to rank July ah ee 


Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dee. 7, 1896. 

X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen 
‘ aS aed physicist; a Nobel prize awarded to him, 


Queen of Korea was assassinated in the royal 
palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first cut down, her 
clothing was then soaked .in oil, and the body 
was burned. The Japanese minister was recalled 


_ to Tokyo and was tried and acquitted. 


President Cleveland appointed Venezuéla Boun- 


Memorable Dates—1887-1902 


| miners, May 12. aoyaed by President Rooseve 


Me oe te et a eee ee 


| 
oe | 


‘if 


oF 4a 
dary Commission,, Jan. 1; treaty signed, ro 
1897 ~ | 


97, : : 
Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on nigh 
Feb. 29. The Ethiopians under King Menelik, 1 
the Italians by surprise. The Italians lost 4 
white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
wounded and more than 2,500 soldiers were 
tured. 2 : 
“Greater New York’? bill signed, May 11; 
City of Five Boroughs came-into corporate ex 
tence, Jan. 1, 1898. ree 
‘ 


The Turkish-Greek War. F 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 
two eompanions,, left Danes Island, Spitzbers 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, 
were not heard of until Aug. 6, 1930, when t 
remains were found on White Island. T= 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


Spanish-American War 


18398 

U. S. Battleship Maine blown up in harbow! 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed by 
between Spain and the United States. Diplom 
relations broke, April 21; Cuban blockade decla 
April 22; war declared by Spain, April 24, by” 
United States, April 25; Admiral Dewey destradq 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1; Battles 


i 
% 


¥ 


San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle of Sam 


tiago de Cuba, Admiral Cervera’s Spanish f 
destroyed, July 3; Peace protocol signed ,betwy 
the United States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace tr 
signed by American and Spanish delegates at P& 
Dec. 10, the United States acquiring the Phi. 
pines and Puerto Rico. 1 


General 


Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife 
Fanz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an ans] 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. .. 

Radium discovered by Piefre Curie, Mme. Cw 
and G. Bemont. ‘ 


; _ 1899 
Treaty with Spain ratified by U. S. ens 
Feb. 6. 


Universal Peace Conference in The,;Hague ca. 
by Czar, May 18. 

South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. Cro 
surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith relieved, Feb. 
Pretoria surrendered, June 5, 1900; war ena 
May 31, 1902. : 

Martha Place, first woman put to death in 
electric chair, New York State, in Sing Si 
March 20. 

Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4, F¥ 
pinos\declared, June 12, 1898, their independe# 
of Spain, and Sept. 15, 1898, a revolutionary . 
sembly in Manila ‘‘ratified’’, the independence, ' 
representatives of the Katipunan League built 
by Andres Bonifacio, Emilic Aguinaldo, Antod 
Luna and Marcelo del Pilar. Aguinaldo was ¢2 
tured March 23, 1901, and civil government ¥ 
established by the United States May 3, 18 
William Howard Taft became the first civil goy 
meh ren ares the first Filipino Legislature r 


Windsor Hotel Fire, New Yor! i y 
Payot ork City, March 
1900" 3 1 
ee oe Sere April 15. , 

, Humbert, King of Italy, assassina’ 
Arenas eS by oe Bresci. “ a 
oxer insurrection in China, Juney Peki y 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There were 18,) 
marines and sailors—American (2,000), Japane 
Russian, British and French. ‘ | 
oboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 li! 
lost; * $10,000,000 property destroyed. me | 


Galveston hurricane a : 
aura inee toe nd tidal wave, Sept. 


1901 ‘ 
Northern Pacific Rail wa 
panic Ae way stock “corner” 


Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Res 
Pan-American E . : 
cases xposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), M 


Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear c] 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. ter eed ij 
| 

President William McKinley shot i 2 
New York, Sept. 6 died Sept. 14 by Leon Cuolaek 
an anarchist, who was later put to death. r | 
Marconi signalled letter (‘S’. across Atlant 


from England to Poldho, Newf A 
First radio message sent ia Dees Toon pecal 


St. Pierre, Martini oe 
. , Martinique,, de: 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; pane actrees 


Park Ave. Hotel fire, : 
a Be re, New York City, Feb. 


Pennsylvania coal strike~of 145,000 ‘anthraci 


€ ti 
30,000 lives lost os 


Commetecien Mee 15-2 
», Cuban Republic inaugurated, ie A 
tion under Gen. Leonard. Wasi American 


Rights and franchises of Brencet Mey. 


* 


a ee AA : 


: 


1 bought by U. S., June 28. 
rbitration Court opened in 


‘st International A: 

Hague, Holland, Sotebes, . 
shinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
7 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 


oyed, 600 stores looted. 


Alexander of Serbia, and Queen _Draga, 
ated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 
nama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recognized 
he United States, Nov. 13. 

rst successful mechanical aeroplane flight by 
Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kill Devil 
“on the North Carolina seacoast, four miles 
h of Kitty Hawk. 

ve killed $02 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
30. Most of the victims were trampled to 


h. 
1904 

1€ great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 build- 
destroyed. " 
usso-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
endered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
ed in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. 
; Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 

The United States occupied Pana- 


ned, May 1. 
Zone. 
abway opened, New_York City, O¢t. 27. 


1 
ewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 


Memorable Dates—1903-1916 
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Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, from 
Southampton for New York, by iceberg off New- 
foundland coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost_of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88214 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler assassinated in New 
York City, July 16, Police Lieut. Charles Becker, 
“Gyp the Blood” Horowitz. “‘Lefty Louis’’ Rosen- 
berg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seidenshner, and ‘““‘Dago 
Frank"’ Cirofici were convicted of the murder . 
and executed at Sing Sing—Becker July 30, 1915; 
the others April 13, ie 


13 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, and 
Vice President José Pifio Suarez, assassinated, Feb, 


23. 
King George of Greece assassinated March 18. 


World War I 


1914 
World‘ War began in Europe. Archduke Francis 
of Austria and wife assassinated in Sarajevo, Bos- 
nia, June 28 (St, Vitus Day) by Gavrillo Princip, 
a Serb student; Austria declared war on Serbia, 
July 28. Germany invaded France at Cirey, Rus- 
sian troops invaded Germany, Aug. Germans 


i, Oregon. pay Aa 
ud entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary Force . 
eine firsteRussian national parliament, lan ee din France, ‘Aug. 16; Germans oeetpl ca 
.5 i russels, Aug. ; Japan declared war on Ger- 
in Sweden, Se et gisacived. the ro ee 23, pies Seeger fe on Re 
5 ; ug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, Aug. 
dish Parliament also dissolved the union after 95:°'Germans under von Hindenburg, Lu dendorf. 


ll conference iy oa or the. two countries. 
: 9 
Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 45 


y thousands 


2 | Samso 
$350,000,000; April 


t | Oct. 


Hoffman and Francois, defeated Russians under 
nov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 285 
nese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 


Japa: 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden destroyed 


26-31. 


hitect, June 25, at ening of the roof 
den of Madison Square Garden (old) in New at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 
City. Committed in 1907 to the Matteawan Gen eral 

ite Hospital at Beacon, N. Y. He escaped Aug. ; 
“4913, and fied to Canada where he was cap- United State marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
ed. Returned to New Hampshire, a commission | Mexico, April 21. Fire destroyed a large part of 
nd him sane and he was returned to New York | Salem, Mass.; 15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, 
a. 24, 1915. He was tried for his escape from | June 25. First ship passed through Panama canal, 
mesyen spe, seating set nin tre, |" 

, foun sane and s i ; 
ity Shaicted Jan. 9, 1917 for kidnapping and World War I 
er pronounced insane. A petition to determine 1915 
sanity was granted March 24, 1924, and he was! British naval victory. North Sea, off Dogger 

e weeks later. Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine ‘‘block- 


clared sane fiv 


ade’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 

the Italian volcanoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were | “‘Orders in Council” to prevent commodities reach- 
¢ructively active, Jan., also the Volcano of | ing or leaving Germany. March 1; second Battle of 
una Loa, Hawaii. Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
estown (Va.), Exposition opened. April 26. | April 30; May 1, a German submarine fired on 
first axe raid on saloons | and hit with a torpedo a ship called-the Gulflight, 


e her 


larry Nation mad 
pie June 9, 1911. 


Kansas, Jan. 24. 


as flying the 
e crew, both 
attack; Italy 


ican-owned and w 


which was Ameri 
wo members of th 


American flag. T 


nan 2 in the United States. Americans, died asa result of this 
a one, pia panie tf the Lake View School in | renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; steam- 
llinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- | ship Lusitania sunk by German submarine off 
and two teachers lost their lives. fiead of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7} 1,195 lives lost, 
Mhodes Theater fire, Jan. 4, Boyertown, Pa., 169 | of which 124 were Americans. The submarine Was 
: veyed: ny ‘ze: loss more | Sater or See ri, was fot nnown ia shove an the 
.), destroye “ identity 0: shi 
EOIN pail 2. puberar se, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
: 09 L ‘ Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
suis Bleriot, len aus the Buelgn Cheon | BAGG iiaGl nun, aug 4 aluea sare md 
miles in , | Steams. ral , Aug. 19; 
am Eas teat ae Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 
dson-Fulton celebration, New York City, Brussels, Oct. 12. CG : 1 
pt.-Nov. re enera 
Alaska- - ific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. i, 
tt: —eaesteg onyget i . Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
Los Angeles, Calif., ‘“‘Times’’ dynamited, Oct. | (san Francisco), Feb. 20, the ‘Paitama-California 
2T killed. 1 Exposition was held in San Diego. 
Tes 91 \ 
supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine World War 1 : 
ssolved, May 15; same decree as to American wee 
cco Co., May 29. Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 
Tancfuvkishy Wer, began, a eee City, | rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Peper aes 
ited, March, 25 NY" | otners were, exceuted, May, 2 Gorman eubmarin 
; 7 i : wned. |was hanged, Aug. 3); 5 
ame ih Git incne ona at Es | Rare ohne seagnea e Hahhg 
nik e ; econ : s ; co 
Become). 5 Se ate tS, eet italy. Dose Nov. 1); naval batile off Jutiand, May 31; ue 
Aug. 22; Ttored to the Louvre. j Batile of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warsiip 
i New York City Sept. 17, in an Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener sheatd es aguicr 
©. F. Roger made the first transcontinental saved). by. compan, mine, jp Onengys, Sete 
fent, ianding in Pasadena, Calif., Nov- 4; actual une 5: Bs ves 1a Aug, Tale I Sane executed, 
ying time 84 hours 2 ryt he . July 27; David Lioyd George became erties re- 
‘Chitia became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai | pte Bec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dee. 
lecte |, Feb. 15. | ee ® 
an eae, agains Turkey, Py, Montenesi0, General . oe 
1g2 Servia and Greece, Oct. BA eC. <* : Rasputin, the “Mad Monk,’’ kille 
2 ab ne eae x dpe Hew Ee ecroeres (Leniuered), December. He exercised, it 


= 
ee 
a4 


' 
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was ay! pes pacer? influence 
Czarina, one or both. , e 

Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho Villa 
(Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing entered 
Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, 
Mexico, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
Withdrawal signed, Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed 
and killed July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 

A bomb hidden in 2 satchel, on the line of the 
Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco killed 
10, wounded 40, July 12, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion 
occurred on the west side of Steuart St., a few feet 
from the corner of Market St. James Rolph, Jr., 
was Mayor and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas-J. Moo- 
ney, 33, an iron moulder and a labor organizer, 
Mrs. Mooney, Warren K, Billings, a shoe worker; 
Israel Weinberg, and Edward D. Nolan were ar- 
rested and indicted for the murder of one of the 
victims. Billings was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Mooney was sentenced to death; Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg were acquitted; Nolan was 
set free without a trial. President Woodrow Wil- 
son interceded for Mooney and Nov. 28, 1918, the 
latter’s sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment, after the California Supreme Court had 
refused a new trial. Gov. Rolph refused (April 
21, 1932) to pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several 
times there were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and the United States Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a new trial. The assertion 
was that he had been convicted on perjured testi- 
mony. Mooney was pardoned unconditionally Jan. 
7, 1939, by the new Governor of California, Culbert 
L.. Olson, who, in his campaign, had announced 
hi§ intention to that effect. Billing’s sentence was 
commuted Oct. 16, 1939, and he was set free. Black 
Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey City, July 30; 
two killed, $22,000,000 loss. 

Jeanette Rankin, running as a Member-at- 
Large from Montana, was elected to Congress, 
Nov. 7, the first woman to achieve the distinction. 


World War I 


1917 

Germany began unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 3;' by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
Ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared, a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
Sian Czar abdicated, March 15. Presidént Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War by airplane bomb 
(ist ‘Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in \France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen: Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dee. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroad, Dec. 28. Halifax 
disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munition ship in 
harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


General 


The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec, 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. -16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Yolstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, and went in effect Jan. 17, 1920. President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, March 22, 1933, signed a 
bill passed by the new Congress, amending the 
Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act, to legal- 
ize 3.2 per cent. beer and wine. The Act went 
into ‘effect April 7, 1938. The adoption of the 21st 
Amendment (repealing the 18th Amendment) by 
37 States was»proclaimed in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


World War I 


i9ig - ° 

President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace speech 
in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed at Brest-Litovsk 
between the Bolsheviks on the one side, and Ger- 


over the Czar and 


Memorable DitesI91 7-1919 


many, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey « 
other, March 3 (by it Russia gave up the B 
provénces. Lithuania and Finland); peace si 
between Germany and Finland, March 7; B 
of the Somme, March 21, to April 6; Paris 1 
barded by long range guns at distance of 75 mile 
March 23; British naval forces’ raid Zeebrug: 
and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot discover 
in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, May 1 
Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Fifth Aa 
Russian Congress adopted a written constitutic 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Repu 
lics, July 10, and put in operation without a popwy 
lar vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of Russi 
the Empress Alexandra; the daughters, Olea, Ti 
tiana, Marie (Anastasia?): the son, Alexis; Prine 
Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting and | 
nurse were shot by Bclsheyik orders in Ekate 

burg, July 6; in Ferm, also, July 12, the Bolsh 
vists assassinated the Czar’s brother, Grand D 
Michael, and in Alapalievsky, north of Ekate: 
burg, they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhi 
lilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Consta 
tinovitch. An alleged survivor of the massacre, 
Grand Dutchess .Anastasia, youngest daughter ¢ 
the Czar, was brought to the United States, 1936% 
by Princess Xenia of Greece. She called herse® 
Mme. Anastasia. Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 

German submarine, the U-156, disguised as 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., J 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, Ji 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United State 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse¢ 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov.. 11; Franco-American @ 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack brok 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armisi 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul. 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap 
tured St. Etienne, Oet. 6. Three French soldiers 
Corporals Rene Beaufils and Jean Durocq, an 
Machine Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the 
lives lost in France in the World War. They fek 
at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one minute bet 
fore.the bugles sounded ‘‘Cease firing’? 11 A. M. 
Nov. 11, 1918. Allies captured Cambrai, le Catea 
and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Ostend. Brugeg 


e 


proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of Germar 
\ustria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted truce 
| terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached Sedan’ 
| Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, Nov. 7/ 
| Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser 
abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 103 
armistice in World War signed in Marshal Foch’: 
railway coach, near Rethondes, in~the forest of 


General 


Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line: 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
1919 

Peace Conference opened informally in Paris,\ 
Jan. 12, formally inaugurated in Versailles, Jan. 
18; treaty signed in Versailles, June 3; by thee 
Treaty plenipotentiaries of Germany and the Allied 
Powers; President Wilson gave the treaty to the 
Senate, July 10; ratified by the German National] 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Parliament, July% 
26; and by King George, July 31; by the King? 
of Italy, Oct. 7; by France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, . 
Oct. 27; defeated in the United States Senate, . 
Nov. 19. The -German National Assembly, in: 
Weimar, Aug. 11, promulgated the Constitution, 
which, in Article 48, provided that the President’s: 
control of the army was subject to the respon-_ 
sibility of the Chancellor. However, in the. 
event of civil disorder_the Chancellor ‘could act 
on his own initiative, ‘if necessary, with the help| 
of the armed forces.’’ It was also provided that 
the Chancellor could suspend a number of the 
articles of the Constitution which guaranteed the 
liberties of the citizens, freedom of speech, writing: 
and public meeting. This Hitler was able to do. 
upon the burning of the Reichstag; and his dicta= 
unded on Article 48. 


torship thereafter was fo 
during the /anti-British 


E At rear oe paige 
emonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of 

Soldiers to the palace and fired into the ‘crowd, 

killing 379 and wounding about ty + 

The Communist International, or Gomini et 

sociation, which exis il 

The Second International dated oe 18 Se 

Three, U.. 38: avy. seaplanes left Trepassy, 


N 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4 C 
the Azores, May 17;. bisbon, May 27; Blymouth, 
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and, May 31; Harry C. Hawkes and M 

A fell in mid-ocean on an Ba eed Bight, 
yy 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
Brown made, 


neola, L. I., July 6. 
and arrived there, July 13. The United States 
mscontinental air flight, New York to San 
ancisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
ut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed es 3 
agure to conserve grain during the war, enacted 
v., «4918, and became €ffective June 30, 1919. 

1 workers struck all over the United States 
ginning Sept. 22; railway strike in England be- 
n Sept. 27; soft coal miners in United States 
gan strike, Oct. 31. it 


The League of Nations came automatically 
to existence under the Versailles (World War) 
ace Treaty when. representatives-of 13 nations 
st in Geneva, Jan. 10 and began the organization. 
ie first Assembly met November, that year, wher 
legates from 42 countries admitted six others. 
Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory paymaster 
South Braintree, Mass., was robbed of $15,000 
d shot to death. Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
mzetti. anarchists from Italy, were conyicted. 
ly 14, 1921, of the murder of Parmenter and 
re executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

ternational Court of Justice adopted by League 
Nations, Aug. 2. 
The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
ymen, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 

injured 100; -did be age damage, Sept. 16. 


1 
President Harding signed joint resolution (passed 
> House, June 30, by Senate July 1) of Congress 
elaring peace with Germany and Austria, July 
The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 


18. 
Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2 
fer Hull, England; 62, including 17 United States 
aval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 
Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on the 
e, Germany, killed hundreds and destroyed 
operty worth millions, Sept. 21. 
rald Chapman and George (‘‘Dutch’’) Ander- 
Oct. 24, held up a mail wagon at Broadway 
Leonard St., New York City, and stole four 
ks of registered mail, containing $1,454,129, of 
ch $100,000 was cash and negotiable securities. 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, and 
23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 years in the 
eral prison at Atlanta, Ga. Chapman escaped, 
reh 27, 1923; Anderson Dec. 30, 1923. The latter 
as killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chapman 
hanged in the Connecticut State Prison, 
rethersfield, April 6, 1926. He had been convicted 


ling a liceman in a store robbery at New | 
eal least coast of Florida, and into Alabama and 


tain. 
Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Jashington, Nov. Il, Jee ee: 6, 1922. 


af Zz 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
wosed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from: in- 
es, Jan. 28. ; 

Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for the 
mited States) exploded, by contact with electric 
fires, descending at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of 


r 1 
T aviators, Admiral Cago Coutinho 
| Bers eft Lisbon, 


court against those participating in the mas- 


: 1923 
French and Belgian troops began occupation of 


Jan. 11. 
S six persons, 41 of them_children, were 
Be caus tb death, May 17, in the Cleve- 


n Ss. C. 
; evolt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. Luden- 
rf eeaweny Hitler, ended March 9, when the 


(88 tured but later was paroled. Hitler was 
yu nded, several others died in the fighting. Hit- 
- was captured Nov. 12, and imprison 


? 1 
kolai Lenin (M. Viadmir Tlrich Ulianov- 
nin) 54, head of the Soviet Russign govern- 
te-died Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in. Gorka, 20 
'S. E. of Moscow. He had been seriously ill 
May, 1923. For’ some time he had been 


progressively paralyzed. The death certificate of 
Dr. Otfried Foerster, of Breslau, n t 
SER ha ache , named the trouble 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London 

Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; French 

troops: began evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18; the 
Agreement was formally signed Aug. 30, in London 
by Germany and the powers concerned, and Owen 
D. Young of the United States assumed duties as 
Agent General of Reparation Payments. OY 

N. F. Leopgld. Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert Franks, 
13, in Chicago. May 22; they pleaded guilty, July 
21, and were sentenced to prison for life. Loeb 
was killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 
eR gt Pd heat bee American tour 

, Ye ity, Aug. » and lef 
England, Oct & g. t there fer 
_The -3, dirigible (Los Angeles), let i 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 19:35 ye Mis pet 
ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.; reach- 
ing Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. ' 
_ Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyom- 
ing Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. b 
925 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed mere than 830 persons, injured 
3.800; property loss $10,000,000, Jan. 20. 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 


"found guilty of having, taught evolution in the 


local High School and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William J. Bryan, chief counsel for the 
prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Claten 

Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference were ratified in Washing- 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium and 
Holland, Aug. 5. 

The United States Navy riid dirigible airship 
Shenandoah (which had left Lakehurst, J., 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) -was torn to pieces 
at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall while pass- 
ing over Ava, Ohio: 14 of the crew were killed, 
eae Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 


Germany fratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, in London, Dec. 1, They went into 
effect Sept. 14, 1926. ; 


9 

The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, Feb. 
12; work resumed Feb. 18. E 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. : 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted Ger- 
many to the League and to a permanent Council 
seat and increased the non-permanent members 
of the Council from six to nine. ; 

A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept the 


Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 6.281 were hurt, 
17,884 families temporarily made homeless, 5,000 
homes were destroyed. A hurricane killed over 
600 in Havana and other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. 
On the Isle of Pines, ee killed. 


600 United States marines and several war 
vessels were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interest. The marines were with- 


drawn. 1933. 
Civil war in China caused more than 400 eo 


troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27; 1, 
March 5, and 


Japan, France, Spain, Portuge! and Holland put 
Nanking, March 


12, 1928. 


Ploods in the Mississippi River and its lower, 


branches began April-May inundated 20,000 square 
miles in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Kentucky. The property 
loss was put at $270,006,000; more than 4,000,000 
acres oi crops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 
50,000 cattle, 148.000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 1,300,- 
000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made for a time 
homeless, and several hundred were drowned. 
Tornadoes killed 22 in Dlinois, 
May 9 in Arkansas, Illiriois, lowa, Kansas, Louisi-~ 


April 19, and 250> 


638 


at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. Louis May 
Wi; left there May 12 and landed the same day at 
Mineola, N..¥. He left there May 20, reached 
Paris May 21, flew to Brusséls, May 28, Brussels 
“#0 London, May 29; England back to Paris, June 3; 
Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
United States Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the 
deck of which was the boxed-up Spirit of St. 
‘Louis. The ship arrived June 10 at the Virginia 
Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed Juhe 11, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in Washington, in New York City, 
June 13, he returned to Washington and June 16 
flew his Spirit of St. Louis to Mineola, and was 
welcomed in Brooklyn,. he flew June 17 to St. 
Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) he flew from 
Washington, non-stop, to Mexico City, thence to 
Panama and South America, and to St. Louis. 
He and his wife flew 1931-1932 to Ottawa, thence 
to Alaska, Japan, and China. The couple toured 
1933, July-Dec., in their plane Greenland, western 
Europe, upper South America and the West Indies. 

Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 
several days, devastated the river valleys of New 


dian Province of Quebec. More than 120 persons 
were killed in OA seg 


Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White Russia, 
an. 16, . 
The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
orth of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives lost, 

00 houses swept away, March 13. ’ 

‘A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, $85,000,000 on 
Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in Florida, $7,000,000 
elsewhere. “yeep 

First talking picture demonstrated in New York 
City, July 6. Z 

Printing of new and smaller-sized paper U. S. 

currency was begun. New bills about one-third 
smaller than the old, Aug. 7. 
- The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct. 15, 
- reached New York City, and anchored at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. She left. there Oct. 29, and reached 
Friedrichshafen Oct. 31. _ ye 

Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot in 
New York City, Nov. 4, and died Noy. 6 

‘President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and party 
left San Pedro, Calif., on the battleship Mary- 
land, Nov, 19; visited Honduras and Salvador 
Noy. 26; San Jose, Nov. 28; Guayaquil, Dec. 1; 
Callao and Lima, Dec. 5; Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Dec, 10; crossed the Andes, reaching Buenos Aires, 
Dec, 13; Montevideo, Dec. 16; boarded there the 
battleship Utah, Dee. 18; arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
Dec, 21, left there Dec. 23 and reached Norfolk 
and Washington, Jan. nah 1929. 


‘The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was passed 
by the Senate 65 to 18, Feb. 19; by the House, 283 
to 90, Feb. 28, and approved by President Coolidge 
March 2. 

.The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of Vatican 
City, under the terms signed at Rome, Feb. 11, 

x They went into effect May 7. 

in Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Escobar 
began March. The rebellion ended May; 4,000 
killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire, explosion and chemical fumes frorn X ray 
films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in the Cleve- 
ead, a Clinic Hospital of Dr. George W. Crile, 

iy 5 : 

President Hoover, July 24, proclaimed the 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in effect (at 
1:22 P. M.) under which 62 leading powers pledge 
themselves to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

The Graf Zeppelin dirigible baloon with 20 pas- 
sengers left Friedrichshafen, Germany, Aug, 14, 
and went east around the world, over Russia, and 
Asia, at Tokyo (Aug. 19), over the Pacific at Los 
Angeles (Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29). 
She had left Lakehurst Aug. 8. She left there 
Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichshafen Sept. 4. 

_ Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 

was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 

Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 

naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 

tion. He was sentenced, Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
7 ' and a year in prison. 

The prices of stocks began 
wards, and this movement in New York City and 
elsewhere continued through the rest of the year, 

‘with occasional brief rallies. Declines in stock 

yalues up to the end of 1929 reached $15,000,000, - 

00. . It was testified in 1932 before a Senate Com- 

mittee that. the 1929-1931 stock losses affected 
25,000,000 persons and totaled $50,000,000,000. 

Comdr, Richard BE. Byrd started from his base, 


4 
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October to go down- 
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England, particularly in Vermont, and the Cana- | 


Sree | 

2 i p 

=% a a i 

Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, ona 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, w 

Bernt Balchen as pilot. Harold I, June as rac 
operator, and apt. Ashley C. McKinly as pho 

rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to y 
Antarctic. The party got back Noy. 29, and_ 

ported that they reached the Pole, dropped [ 
United States fiag there (it was 16° below zer 

circled over the polar plateau, and on the retuw 

journey, landed once in me mountains to refue: 


1930 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in jthe, Obl 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. f 7 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signe 
there, April 22. The Senate ratified the trem 
July 21, and the President signed it July 22. 
was proclaimed by President Hoover in effect Ja 
1, 1931. Its terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

The Bolivian government was overthrown, Ju 
22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., Aug. 22-27; ty 
Argentine Government, Sept. 6; the Brazil q 
ernment, Oct. 24. . : f 

The last French soldiers of the Army of Occ 
pation at the Kehl bridgehead of the Rhine we 
withdrawn, June 28, to Strasburg, and Baden ¥ 
entirely freed. Eyecsatian oi the Rhineland Ww 
completed June 30. 

yosepha F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreim 
Court in New York City vanished Aug. 6. 

A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the City of Sami 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were kille 
6,000 injured, with damages estimated at $40,000 
000 


The British dirigible balloon, R-101, Oct. 5, 5 
a wooded hill, and burned up, near Allor 
France, on the way from Croydon to India; 
killed. “ 
1931 - : 
The Panama Republic’s government, headed 
F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 were kille 


Jan. 2. 

Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. . 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Prem 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923; the national election: ww 
held April 12; Kiing Alfonso fied from Madr 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a Dm 
Parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo ZZ 
mora was chosen president. : 

The Peruvian Government was upset by revol. 
tion, March 1; that of Chile, July 24; Parague 
Oct, 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar,-Kansas Mar. 


President Hoover, June 20, proposed a one-ye# 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts to beg 
July 1. This took effect. 

Great Britain, Sept. 21, suspended the gox 
standard for six months. She was followed © 
Denmark, Sept. 28, and Finland Oct. 12; Japa 
Dec, 13. ; 
1932 


In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, Jan. 15, sl¢ 
a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo Minakam 
This was the first of a series of troubles whid 
led, Jan, 27, to the landing of Japanese marine 
and warfare. } 

The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree dill 
solved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). The Jesu: 
were by decree of the Franco government, Jan 
1940, readmitted to Spain, and their property w% 
restored. 1 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months oi 
(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), W 
kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh hom 
near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Mountag 
region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The body r 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, | 
a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five mill 
from the baby’s home, and between Hopewell aii 
Princeton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for Ca" 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged age= 
of the kidnapers, and Gaston B. Means, Washin 

mn, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn Wala 

cLean, on the promise to restore the Lindberg} 
baby, Means was sent to prison. Bruno Richas 
Hauptman, 35, paroled German convict, wil} 
had entered the United States unlawfully, Sep 
10, 1934, in New York City, was arrested near hil 
home in the Bronx, after he had passed a ransou 
banknote at a gasoline filling Station; over $14,0 
of the ransom money was found hidden in ht 
garage, He was put on trial in New Jersey, cor 
victed and put to death in the electric chair: 
ene N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. A 

ivar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘match king’ sl 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris. : a 

‘Revolution, June 4 in Chile. Zachary §. Re 
nolds, 20, a son of R. J. Reynolds, cigarette manw 
facturer, was found shot to death, July 6, in h 
home; Nizvevone Galery, cag ee é ; { 

e Lausanne Reparations Conference at 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that any’ ee 
see ee for $714,000,000." aA ae sty ‘Al 

reaty was signed-in Washi : 
Canada and the United States, celbel ree | 


+ 


aposed development of the St. Lawrence water- 
y into an ocean lane and power project. 
Jathes J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor of 
‘w York City, and went to Europe. That ended 
e charges on which he was being tried before 
¥.. Roosevelt on removal proceedings, initiated 
Samuel Seabury, counsel to the legislative com- 
ttee in its inquiry Pia city government. 


Hitler named Chancellor of Germany, Jan, 30. 
An epidemic of ‘‘bank holidays’ in the United 
ates began Feb. 14, when Gov. W. A. Comstock 
Michigan ordered all banks in that State closed 
f eight days. All banks in the United States 
re Closed by proclamation of President Roosevelt 
ginning March 6. . 

President Roosevelt took oath of office, March 


The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
rE City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
arch 6, and reopened mostly March 15. 
President Roosevelt broadcast his first “fireside 
at’’ March 12. 
House legalized 3.2 beer March 14. President 
med it March 22, to be effective April 7. 
The movement to collect hoarded gold from the 
ople commenced March. Congress on March 9, 
“Special session granted the President dicta- 
rial power over all forms of money. A presiden- 
ul ban on gold exports began April 19. The 
esident signed June 5 an Act of Congress out- 
wing the gold-payment clause in all. monies, 
d other public and private contracts. The Gov- 
nment commenced Oct. to buy domestic ‘and 
— gold aboye the market price. 
he German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire. The 
me Court found Marinus van der Lubbe, 
young Duich Communist; guilty, and he 
beheaded: Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 
e United States Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
beaten down in a stomn, April 4, off Barnegat, 
_J.; 73 persons were drowned, including Rear 
imiral W, A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 
ain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
ed the Church. 
e Century of Progress Exposition opened in 
0, May 27, and closed at midnight, Nov. 12; 
reopened 1934, May 26 and closed Oct. 31. 
gress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
al Recovery Act (signed June 16) which. with 
e Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
ve the President control of agriculture and in- 
stry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
[> May 27, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 
kes Jan. 6, 1936. 
Germany, June 22, the Hitler Government 
to proscribe all political parties except the 
tional Socialist German Labor Party (Nazis), 
zinning with the Social Democratic Party. At 
B same time the campaign was under way to 
duce by law the percentage of Jews in govern- 
life, in industry, and in the professions. The 
hstag, elected March 5, had ‘voted absolute 
er to Chancellor Hitler. 
An army revolt in Cuba caused President 
ichado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos Ces- 
became Provisional President, Aug. 13, but 
other army revolt, Sept. 5, put Ramon Grau 
In. Martin in the presidency. He resigned Jan. 
1934, and the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who 
S succeeded Jan. 18, by Col. Carlos Mendieta. 
ermany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
d withdrew from the disarmament conference. 
fter conferences in the White House with 
xim M. Litvinoff, U.S.S.R. Commissar of For- 
n Affairs, President Roosevelt, Noy. 16, declared 
al of normal diplomatic relations between 
Mmited States and aay Ge Russia. 


oP. 193: 

Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured John 
nger, Charles Makley, Russell Clark and 
wry Pierpont, with $36,000 in money, and they 
; returned to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, 
¢, and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 


yn Point Prison March 3, Dillinger was shot to 

July 22, outside>a movie housé in Chicago by 

fed States Department of Justice agents. 

ee ped a8 shot to death March 16 in Port 
c. 


an. 26, Germany signed non-aggression > pact 
oland. 

S 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 

*s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 15.5 21 
9/10 fine, making its gold value 59.05+ per 

of the par fixed by the 1900 Act. 

Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social Demo- 
“uprising in Vienna, Linz and other places 

+100 lives. Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
mountain climber, was killed Feb. 17 in @ 

om a cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east 


sress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
Re later ratified by the Philippine Le 


effective 1945 or soon thereafter. 


sTo felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped from the 
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. | was within its power in abr 
ee bs private contracts, but h 
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Buenos Aires, the Argentine, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia. Costa Riea,'Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 'Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It ‘was 
Signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 2 

The Treaty of Relations between the United 


States of America and the Republic of Cuba was , 


signed May 29 abrogating the Treaty of Relations 
concluded between the United States and Cuba on 
May 22, 1903. It was ratified May 31, by the U.S. 
Senate and was put into force on June 9. . °. 

Germany proclaimed a transfer moratorium and 


Suspended cash payments on her foreign debts i 


June 14. ; 
The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva, June 1%, 

1925, convention for the supervision cf interna- 

tional trade in arms, ammunition and implements 


of war, including aircraft and airships, June 15. © 


The U. S. Treasury banned silver exports June 


In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders and Storm 
Troop commanders to overthrow the regime of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler was discovered June 30. 
There were many arrests, executions and suicides. 
Ex-Chancellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
shot to death resisting arrést. His wife also was 
illed. , 
President Roosevelt went on board the U. S. 
cruiser Houston July 1 off Annapolis, Md., and 
started for Hampton Roads, and Hawaii: landed 
in Portland, Ore., on Aug. 3; and then started 
ioe East through the drought» afflicted plains 
states. i 
Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized July 25 the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. . The police and 
loyal troops soon recaptured the Chaacellory, 
with some loss of life. 


The German people approved Aug. 19 the con-’ 


solidation of the offices of President and Chan- 
cellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolph Hitler, 
which followed the death of President von Hinden- 
burg, Aug. 2. : 

Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 employees in 
the cotton, silk and wool divisions, went into effect 
Sept 1 issued by the United Textile Workers of 
America. The trouble was greatest in Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina in the South, 
and in Maine and Rhode Island. The National 
Guard and mobs clashed in several states and 
more than 20 persons were killed. President Roose- 


velt’s personal appeal ended the strike Sept. 22, : 


pending further arbitration. ; 
In Spain, a revolutionary general strike wi 
called Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist leaders 
in protest against the inclusion by Premier Ale~- 
jandro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular. Action- 
ists in his new cabinet. In the province of Cata- 
lonia an independent free state was proclaimed. 
Sanguinary disorders occurred in Madrid, Bar- 
celona and other cities and industrial_centres., 
All of Spain was put under martial law. President 
Luis Companys and other Catalan rebels were 
captured after loyal troops had shelled the public 
buildings in Barcelona. Warships were sent to 
the coast cities. Churches and convents were 
burned. by anti-Catholics. King Alexander 1 (45) 
of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minister Jean. Louis 
Barthou (72) of France, were assassinated Oct. 9, 
in Marseilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to 4 diplomatic 
conference in Paris. The slayer, Valada G. Cher- 
nozensky, born in Bulgaria, was sabred and beaten 
and stamped to death, but not before he had shot 
Gen. Alfonse J. Georges and several spectators. 
First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
diers at or near Wai Wai on the disputed frontier 
of Italian Somaliland, Dec. 9. ; § 
Italy refused arbitration as to the frontier and 
demanded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19. 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Thaly mobi- 
lized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation 
was agreed to; May 13, Ethiopia protested to the 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopia 
Oct. 3.  Adowa bombed; Adigrat occup ed 
Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy 
City, taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 
1936—Mareh 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana) : 
April 15, Dessie taken: May 71, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
May 3, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel had become Emperor of Ethiopia; 


i a 
so decreed, May 1935 


The Saar Territory taken from 
Yersailles World War Treaty, 
to Tetum to Geranty one rok: 18 thet Congress 
Se uiin ie pawer & ating the gold. clause 
gone too far in do- 


x 


Germany. by the 
voted, Jan. 13, 
re 


‘ 


ie 


midair was killed. 
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jing so in government obligations. Hitler broke 
began expansion of army. a poate 
Versailles treaty March 16, ordered conscription, 
The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill was passed 
by both branches of Congress April 5. The House 
approved by 317 to.70. The Senate adopted it 66 
to 13. The bill was signed by the President April 8 
Stresa Conference for peace ratified. April 11-14 
by Britain, France, and Italy, the participants. 
The Supreme Court upset, May 6, the Railroad 
Pension Act. Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 
Gorky, the world’s largest land plane, crashed, 
killing 48, all aboard May 18. The pilot of an- 
other plane, which collided with the Gorky in 
Bolivia-Paraguay war in the 
Chaco ceased June 14 by truce, officially over, Oct. 


28. 

Hitler signed treaty with England June 18, 
promised not to expand German navy beyond 35 
per ceht of England’s. | : 

President Roosevelt signed, Aug, 14, the Social 

Security Bill. , 
_ Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post's rebuilt 
airplane fell 60 feet. in a fog 15 miles from Point 
Barrow, Alaska. 3 

The Queen of the Belgians, 29, (Princess Astrid 
of Sweden) was killed Aug. 29 by skull fracture 
when an automobile. in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, near the city of Lucerne, hit two 


trees and careened into the water. 


Jews in Germany lost citizenship with political 
right Sept. 15. Nazi- Swastika made official flag 
of the Reich. « . 

Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, 33, and 
three companions—Otto Berman, Abe Frank, and 
Bernard Rosenkrantz,; were fatally shot Oct. 23 


-in a tavern in Newark, N. J 


A proclamation certifying the freedom of the 


. Philippine Islands and the election of officials 


chosen by ballot in the islands Sept. 17 was signed 
Noy. 14 by President Roosevelt. i 
Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 


_ Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 


_ crop production. 


League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29 in the 
United States. It had cost $3,694,000,000 since 
May, 1933. 


1936 

“The Federal Act creating job-insurance went 
‘into effect Jan. i“ 

The Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, Brandeis, 
Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, 
Jan. 6, upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
declaring it to be an invasion of rights of the 
States to regulate their local activities, It specifi- 
cally banned the use of processing taxes to regplate 
The minority termed the deci- 
sion a ‘‘tortured construction of the Constitu- 
tion.’’ The Court ordered Jan. 13, $200,000,000 of 
impounded processing taxes returned to the suing 
processors, and, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the 
faxes returned at once. 

King George V, 70, died Jan. 20 at his farm, 
Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took title 
as Edward VIII. He abdicated, Dec. 11, 1936, and 
was succeeded by his brother next in age, the 
married Duke of York, who became George VI. 
The ex-ruler resumed his family name as David 


- Windsor, but soon was created Duke of Windsor. 


He gave up the throne he said because he could 


.not marry the ‘‘woman I love,’’ Mrs. Wallis War- 


field, of Baltimore, Maryland, who, Oct. 27, had 


. gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, from Ernest 


in Morocco, 


A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree be- 
came absolute May 3, 1937. The couple were 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

In Spain the Socialists and anarchists won the 
department election Feb. 16. There were general 
jail_ deliveries. Soon thereafter rebellion began, 

and spread to Spain, under Gen. 
Francisco. Franco, 
.In Paraguay a revolution deposed President 
Eusebio Ayala, Feb. 17. 

United States renounced March 2 its guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking Lo- 
carno pact. 

Floods continue in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
West Virginia, March 7. 

The United States, Britain and France signed 


in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 


treaty to go in effect Jan, 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. 
_ In Spain the Parliament deposed President N. A, 
Zamora, April 7. In France the first Socialist gov- 
ernment took office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 
Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 and 
promised to recognize Austrian frontier. 
Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 


- began. July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 


‘including much. of the Army and Air Force and 


© 


bi | 
a A 


Memorable Dates—1935-1937 - ate |, 


half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyal | 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents | 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Gruanadtd 
Insurgents set 
gents took Badakoz Aus, 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; toe 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Franc= 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalix 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madm 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Governmet 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nev. 6. In Bru 
sels, King Leopold announced, Oct. 14, Belgiv 
had severed her military alliances and was res’ 
ing- her pre-war neutrality. Rome-Berlin ax 
formed Oct. 25. r 

Waterfront activity in all American ports of tj 


up own govenment July 24; Insui 
16; began aerial bombiiigy 


i 


Pacific Coast came to a halt Oct. 30 as 39,000 mang 


time workers went on strike at midnight, & 
picket lines wete established. More than 100 shit 
were tied up in Pacific ports, 47 of them in S3 
Francisco. The strike spread to New York 
other Eastern and Gulf @orts. 

In London, a protocol laying down rules for tt 
conduct of submarines was signed-Nov. 6 on behe 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Trea 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable! 
merchant vessel unless all the passengers and cre 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.’’ 

Japan and Germany signed, Nov. 25 ‘‘Ant 
Comintern pact.’’ Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 


In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt in a speee@ 


Dec. 1 at the opening of the Inter-American Co 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace called upe 
the nations of the New World to unite to help t# 
Old World avert War. The conference, Dec. 1 
adopted the collective security convention, 4 
non-intervention protocol, and the resolution 
ing upon republics that have not already done 
to ratify existing peace treaties. The body adopt 
(Dec. 19) a neutrality convention that obliga 
all the American countries to take a comm 
joint attitude as neutrals in case of an outbres 
of hostilities among any two of them. The gathe 
ing ended Dec. 23, as the Foreign Ministers 
Paraguay and Bolivia pledged that their count 
would settle the Chaco dispute by pacific mearm 
In Flint, Mich., backed by the John L. Ley 
Committee for Industrial Organization, (C.I.0. 
the United Automobile Workers of America startd 
Dec. 30 its campaign to include the nation’s aw 
mobile industry within its ranks. It struck "| 
the center of General Motors operations and halté 
activities in three of pea plans, 


3 . 

.. Msurgents-in Spain continued Jan: 1 their shek! 
ing of Madrid. } 
Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, Mar 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under t# 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Frantd 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyallill 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Jue 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade + 
all Loyalist ports Nov . 28. ; 
The Supreme Court unanimously upset Jan. 
the conviction and jail sentence of Dirk'de Jong: 
Oregon Communist, accused of Violating til! 
State’s Criminal Syndicalism Law. The Court a: 
serted that the right of peaceable assembly w: 
as fundamental as the constitutional guarantees « 

freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
Floods in the valleys of the Mississippi, AllW 
ghany and Ohio Rivers and their branches bege4 
to bring death, homelessness, privation, proper q 
destruction and traffic tie-ups in Pittsburey 
Fortsmouth, O.—Huntington, W. Va., Louisvillll 
Cincinnati, and many other places, Jan. 22. 7 ti 
flood damage was more severe in Louisville, Padw 
cah, Ky., Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentueli! 
more than 225 persons were drowned: In. Illinoib 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10:'in Arkansas 
28; and small numbers in Ohio, West Virginiil 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi. More than 500,00) 
homes and vast areas of farm lands were floodee 
Eneluding desths indirectly due, the total was estjt 


ashi resigned May. Fighting in China ia 
Peiping, was renewed by sapariede) Talys pe 4 


27; the Japanese July 2p 


Yai 


dent Hoover, and -other vessels on the 
stray Chinese or -Japanése- sh 


were hit by 


anking, Canton, and.many other places in the 
istern provinces of China were attacked by Japa- 
ese’ planes, Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared 
dependence from China. The Chinese abandoned 
hanghai as an administrative point, and the 
apanese took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang 
ai-shek moved his headquarters to Hankow. On 
ec, 12, Japanese shells sank the United States 
unboat Panay, with loss of two lives; and several 
merican oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
n the Yangtze"River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ih craft were hit by the shells. A number of lives 
ere lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’’ bomb- 
igs, the Japanese apologized and assumed finan~ 
ial gesponsibility. The United States and Britain 
ad made strong protests.’ The pro-Japanese ad- 
inistration in Peiping announced Dec. 14 it had 
stored the city’s old name, Peking. 
Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 30, 
bat Germany annulled and repudiated the admis- 
ion implied in her signature of the Versailles 
‘reaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
Jar, and, from this time onward the German rail- 
jays and the German Reichsbank were free from 
he obligations imposed upon them by that treaty 
nd were restored to the complete sovereignty of 
he Reich. He issued a decree forbidding Ger- 
Jans to accept any Nobel prize in the future and 
stablishing rival prizes for Germans only. 
General Motors Corporation signed a strike set- 
lement with its employees, Feb. 11, with increase 
f five cents an hour in wages. In some of the 
fichigan strikes court injunctions were defied. 
fost of the big steel mills signed up. Police were 
' by Republic Steel strikers May 30 in 
jouth Chicago, they said and in the combat 16 
jorkers were shot and killed. 

explosion of natural gas, which had been 

-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 

idated Public School in New London, Texas, 

farch 18, ten minutes before the teachers and 

jidren were to have left for the day. The dead 
jumbered 293. 

The Committee for Industrial Organizations 
, the Generah Motors Corporation 
a, Canada, and drew from Mitchell 
| Hepburn,. Premier of Ontario, formal notice 

t methods which had “brought the United 
s almost into a state of anarchy’’ would not 


, AD 
lant in Oshaw 


George 
owned in 


olar region. ae 
The International Paris Exposition of 1937 was 
pened May 24 by President Albert Lebrun, accom- 
anied by Premier Leon Blum. 
The official London Gazette announced May 28 
at the King had granted letters patent to the 
uke. of Windsor ‘‘to holdeand enjoy for himself 
nly the title, style or attribute of Royal Highness, 
9 however that his wife and descendants. if any, 
hall not hold said title, style, or attribute.”’ 
n Monts, France, the Duke of Windsor married 
Irs. Wallis Warfield, June 3 at the Chateau de 
de. The French civil ceremony was performed 
-the Mayor of Monts. This was followed by the 
arriage service of the Church of England, by the 
y. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Dar ington, 


england. . : 

Anca Earhart Putnam/ on an equatorial air 
ip around the world, who had left Lae, New 
Suinea, July 1, radioed July 2 that she was over 
‘e Pacific with a half hour’s fuel supply and not 
mn sight of land, ‘‘position doubtful.’? That was 

ie last message... United States government war 

ps and sirplanes searched in vain for the plane 
ind its two occupants. 

President Roosevelt nominated,,Aug. 12, Senator 
Tugo Black of Alabama, to be Associate Justice of 
he Supreme Court, filling the vacancy caused by 
he retirement of Justice Van Devanter. e 
lomination was confirmed by the Senate, 63 to 16, 


» 17. 

Vialy gave notice Dee. 11 of withdrawal from the 

eapue of Nations. ( 

The non-Russian commission of inguiry on Leon 
‘otsky announced Dec. 11 in New York City 
at it had found him guiltless of the conspiracy, 

a and other charges against him by the 
alin regime. 

In "soviet Russia, the Congress, first under the 


Dec, 11. 

Bu! ‘Supreme Court 
EP iverament has no 
lone messages. 


2, Dee. 20, that 


led, 7 to 
i to divulge intercepted 


right 
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was chosen by secret popular | 
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The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under the Hud~ 
son River, between New York City and Weehaw- 
ken, N..J., was opened (one tube) Dee. 21 to traffic. 

As the day Dec. 28 ended the Irish Free State 
became the State of ee 

ae 3 


as et Mange ers poral began daily « 
0: arcelona Jan. 16. Insurgen’ ap- 
tured Teruel Feb. 22. beh: ap [ 

Insurgent cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena 
March 6 by Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 
in Barcelona March 7; Insurgents took | Lerida; 
they reached the sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist 
Spain in two, April 15. He . 

Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops. 
Oct. 10; Insurgents begin final campaign Dee. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 16, mie : 

The first session of the U.S.S.R.’s “R Parlia- 
ment,’’ the supreme Soviet elected under the new 
constitution, opened in the Kremlin Great Palace: 
Jan. 12. Joseph Stalin was among the delegates. 

A commission of the Church of England reported 
that the creation narrative in Genesis is mytholog- 
ay wie a symbolic rather than a historic value. 
an. « i 7 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden resigned from 
the British Cabinet Feb. 20. He was at odds with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and a major- 
ity of his colleagues on how to seek settlements 
with Italy and Germany. : 

King Carol of Rumania _ by. proclamation 
abolished parliamentary government and replaced 
it by a Fascist corporate Chamber and Senate Feb. 
20. The King’s constitution was backed Feb. 24 by 
a popular vote—4,165,193 for; 5,313 against.. 

In, Austria. after the resignation of Chancellor” 
Kurt Schuschnig and President Wilhelm Mikias, 
March 13, the new Chancellor. Arthur Seyss-In- 
quart, proclaimed the political and geographic 
union of Germany and Austria. This was ratified 
by a popular vote, excluding Jews, in Austria, 
April 10. Meantime, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the 
head of German troops. which began to cross the 
frontier March 11, had taken possession of Austria. 
The Italian Grand Council, headed -by Premier 
Benito Mussolini, voted approval. * 

Mexico nationalized the petroleum industry, 
Were 18. : 


New Reform Government of Republic of China 
was set up in Nanking, March 28. : 

Britain (The United Kingdom ) and Eire (Ire- 
|land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). ° 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, 
of which since 1932 led to the tariff war that has 
hurt Irish agriculture. These tariffs are now there- 
by abolished; Eire agreed to continue until 1987 
annual payments covering damage to property 
during the land troubles, as provided in the Anglo- 
Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail Hireann ap- 
proved, April 29, the pact. 


default 


in final settle- 


King Solomon’s long-vanished seaport, where . 


he built and operated ships and smelted copper, 
at the northern end of the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea, has been found buried under the sands near 
Aquaba, about half a mile from the present shore 
line, May 14. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. : 

High winds and subsequent floods, of hurricane 
proportions, swept the Atlantic Coast from _the 
Carolinas to Maine, being especially severe in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. Thousands were made homeless and property 
valued at $40,000,000 destroyed, Sept. 21. 

Munich pact signed Sept. 30. Hitler signed 
‘Peace Declaration” with England, Sept. 30. 

German troops, under the command of Colonel- 
General von. Leeb, 
slovak frontier in 
Helfenberg and Finsterau in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement covering Sector Number 


the Bohemian Forest between 
1, Oct. 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 
114 miles ahead of the advancing German soldiers. 
The whole ceded area was occupied successively, to 
Oct. 10. The arrangements followed conferences 
between Hitler and Chamberlain and agreements 
reached by Daladier and Mussolini; marked also 
by cable appeals from President Roosevelt, done 
to ‘“‘preserve the peace oi Burope.”’ Ep E 
Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. In Czechoslovakia, 
as in Austria and Italy decrees against the Jews 
(anti-Jewish decrees) resulted in thousands of 

fugitives 
Mexico, in appropriating lands of foreigners for 
peasant agriculture, included 17,980 acres belong- 
Hearst in the State of Chihuahua, 


Oct. 3. 5 
Japanese troops marehed Oct. 21 into Canton, 
China: they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 
The German-italian arbitrators (Foreign Mt 
Ribbentrop .and Galeazzo, 
awarded to Hungary about 


ing te W. R. 


isters Joachim von 


Ciano), in Vienna, 


crossed the German-Czecho- | 


‘by guards who 


Alfonso, Dec. -15. 
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4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award covers 
areas populated by Hungarians and contains 860,- 
000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia has been completed. The 
Hungarians marched in, Nov. 5; the Polish troops 
completed occupation, Nay. 27. 4 

The German government decreed, Nov. 12, a fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the poor 
among those who have suffered losses in the 
outbreaks against them, their property and their 
business, 

The one-day general strike against the 40-hour 
week in France was crimped Nov. 30 by goyern- 
ment decrees nationalizing armament industries, 
and by use of the army and navy in place of 
strikers. 

In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 other 
Iron Guard (Fascist) members were shot to death 

ere conveying them to the mili- 
tary prison néar Bucharest, Nov. 30. 13 

The last trains ran on the Sixth Ave. “‘L,”” New 
York City, Dec. 4. The road had been in operation 
about 60 years. j 

France and Germany signed Dec. 6, a pact for 
“pacific and good neighborly relations.” 

The Italian Parliament dissolved Dee. 14 to be 
succeeded by the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
tions. — 3 
“™ The Insurgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
restored citizenship and property to ex-King 


haste 1939 

‘Thomas J. Mooney was pardoned by the Gover- 
nor of California, Jan. 7. He was serving a life 
sentence consequent on the dynamiting, July _22, 
1916, of the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
parade; Warreii Billings, a life-termer in the same 
case, was set free Oct. 17 by Goy. Olson, his sen- 
tence having been commuted. 

The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. President 
Manuel Azana left the country, Feb..1. Madrid 
surrendered, March 28; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain surrendered to. or 
were seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Alme- 
ria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, Guadala- 
jara, Slicante, and Albacete, March 29. The Na- 
tionalists officially announced ‘“The war has ended. 
Total victory _is Franco’s.’’ 

Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal secretary of State, who became Pius XII. 
He was crowned March 12. 

Golden Gate International Exposition 
opened, Feb. 18, in San Francisco; closed Oct. 


29. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized een 
Ukraine, March 14; German troops began occu- 
pancy, March 15 of Czech Bohemia and Moravia, 
which became a German protectorate, March 16. 
Chancellor Hitler and his troops entered the port 
of Memel and it was annexed to the German 
pon hee March 22; Lithuania, March 30, formally 
agreed. 

Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
Zog fled, and a provisional regime was set up by 
Premier Mussolini of Rome; the Albanian crown 
passed to King Victor Emmanuel. 

The British House of Commons authorized April 
27. conscription. 

The Néw York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
closed Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 


The Soviet Government announced May 2 Maxim 
Maximovitch Litvinoy, 59, Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, since 1929, had retired at his own request 
and had been succeeded by Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, 49, President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. : 

An open military as well as a political alliance 
between Germany and Italy was announced May 
7 in Berlin and Rome; in Berlin, Germany and 
Italy signed May 22 in the presence of Chancellor 
Hitler, a 10-year military pact, article IIT of which 
says: “If contrary to the wishes and hopes of the 
contracting parties it should happen that either of 
them should become involved in military en- 
tanglements with one other power or with other 
powers, the other contracting party will immedi- 
ately rally to his side as ally and support him 
a ee his, military resources on land, at sea,‘ and 
n the air. . 

Fighting began May 11 between Japanese (Man- 
chukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops on the Sere 
southeast of Lake Bor. This frontier fight lasted 
for six months and cost more than 20,000 lives 
before the border agreement was reached. 


Royal party 
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Memorable Dates—1938-1940 : . ie 
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Washington, June 8-9; saw New York City 
the World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by W 
Roosevelts at. Hyde Park, June 10-11; returned | 
Canada by ‘Rouse’s Point, continued by train 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edwat 
Island, and Newfoundland, and got back to Lonm 
don, June 22. i 
Germany and Italy signed May 22 10-year m 
tary alliance. . . 4 
The Townsend old-age pension bill was dé 
feated in the House, 302 to 97, June 1. Those 1 
fayor of the plan included 40 Democrats, 55 Repukt 
licans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, and 1 Progressive. | i 
While the British and French military mission 
still were in Moscow, the German Governmery 
announced Aug. 21 the trade agreement of Aug. 1%; 
between the Reich and Soviet Russia had bees 
followed by an agreement to conclude a mutusg® 
non-agression pact. The pact was put in officie 
form under date of Aug. 23, in Moscow, and wa 
signed there Aug. 24. The treaty runs for 10 year 
Each country is bound to refrain from any act ¢ 
force against the othér and will not suppop 
warlike acts against either by a third power. 
A military court Oct. 5. (court martial) foun: 
Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World War draag™ 
dodger, guilty of escape and desertion and fixes 
his sentence at three years in prison at hard labomgy 
in addition to the five-year term he is working oum 
Earthquakes and fioods in northern Anatoli 
Turkey, in the Black Sea region, Dec. 27, destroyes 
50,000 lives, 100,000 homes, and much live stock 
Plus XII returned the visit of King Victor Emma 
nuel to the Vatican Dee. 28. It was the first Paps 
appearance in the Quirinal in more than 70 years 
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1939 
Germany began to send Sept. 1 armed troopay 
across the border into Poland, and into Pome 
rania, Silesia and East Prussia. The City of Danzi; 
joined the Reich. 
_ Prime Minister Chamberlain announced Sept. 
in Parliament that a state of war between Greas 
Britain and Germany had begun at 11 A.M. Au 
tralia and New Zealand followed suit. France als 
declared a state of war. Canada did likewise. In 
radio proclamation to the world, Prime Ministede 
Chamberlain stated that the “reasonable propodp 
sals’’ which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast Aug 
31 were never shown to the Poles or to Britain ox 
France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can be stopped onl: 
by force.”” The ‘‘state of war’? had come to pass 
he asserted, because Germany had refused a Brit, 
ish ultimatum delivered to Berlin two how 
earlier demanding recall of German soldiers fron 
Polish territory, Sept. 6. Cracow was ,capturedid 
President Roosevelt declared the neutrality of thi 
United States; the Union of South Africa-declaree 
war on Germany, Sept. 10. Canada declared wa 
on Germany, Sept. 14. Gdynia, was surrendere 
to Germany, Sept. 17. Russia invaded Polanad 
Sept. 27, Warsaw was taken by the Germans, Sep 
aes neat Di Hato ga by Germany and Rus 
i nada declared war on 
Chancellor Hitler telcos” Sol 


et 
grounds. If ckdesah 


g Montevidéo me 

pane ae ist a crew of the 32.3810 
rv liner 

miles east of Cape May, Neo stuns Den C4 


World War II . 4 


1940 ] 
Germany invaded Norway and Denmark ‘fc 
their protection,’” April 8-9; red! 
beg Meee pril Norway declared 
Queen Wilhelmina an 
from the Hague to Lond 
man, Commander 
armies, directed his 
in the key defense 
Utrecht May 14. Thi: 
the Netherlands 
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Prime Minister of Great Britai 
“ m and: w - 

ded by Winston Churchill. i 
ermian armored forces in Belgium conquered 
issels May 17 and, after bitter fignting, they 
K Louvain and Malines. The Belgium govern- 
nt was shifted to Ostend, on the Channe: Coast. 
rough breaks in the Maginot line in Northern 
nce the invaders reached the vicinity of Aves- 
; and Vervins. 
mn France, the Germans, using over 2,000 
iks, pressed east and south to Landricles and 
: Guise, May 18. They reached the Aisne River. 
ey_occupied Antwerp, in Belgium, and hoisted 
+ Reich’s flag over the Town Hall. Premier 
ynaud reshufiied the French Cabinet, bringing 
as Wice Premier and technical adviser on mili- 
¥y operations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, the 
m who stopped the Germans at Verdun in the 
tld War. Marshal Petain, 84, arrived in Paris 
plane from Spain, where he had been Ambas- 
lor. Reynaud took over the War Ministry, re- 
are Edouard Daladier, who became Foreign 
nister. 

[he King of the Belgians surrendered May 28 

the Germans his army of 500,000 soldiers, who 

d been fighting alongside the Allies in the 

ocket’’ in Flanders into which they had been 

aned by Chancellor Hitler’s forces. The capitu- 
jon, which was unconditional, went into effect 
iy 28. British forces in Flanders, with some of 
> French and some of the Belgians, all of whom 

been squeezed by the Germans into a pocket 
hourly became smaller, began to retreat 

Ly to the chahnel at Dunkerque, after having 

2n split in two, once more, by their opponents 

io had joined together near Lille. 

Norway surrendered to the Germans June 9. 
uly entered war against France and Great 
in, June 10. Allies withdrew from Norway, 
10. King Haakon went to London. 

Teat Britain. Canada, Austria, New Zealand 
ad ia of South Africa at war with Italy 

ne 11. 

The Germans entered Paris, unopposed, June 14, 

French troops having been withdrawn. The 

énch Government moved from Tours to Bor- 


Berlin reported June 15 the Maginot Line had 
en wholly cut off by a German troops column 
a& penetrated to the French-Swiss border, so 


at no continuous French front was presented to 
acks. The Germans completed occupation of 
rdun; they also took Dijon, Meiz, Dieuze and 


rreburg. Their. bombing of Rennes killed 4,500 


sons. 
‘he ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, car- 
ag more than 5,000 British troops back to 
sland from France, was sunk June 15 off St. 
zairé by German torpedoes with loss of 2,500 
es. 
Soviet Russia began June 15 military occupation 
d political reorganization of Latvia, Estonia and 
nuania. It was charged that the three nations 
d violated their mutual assistance pacts with 
s Soviet Government by making a secret pact 
nong themselves. . 
Marshal Henri Philippe Petain became‘ premier 
France June 17 and sought an armistice with 
sarmany. : 
rmistice between France and Germany signed 
e 22. The Maginot Line was turned over to the 
srman forces under the terms of the armistice. 
ance broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
ly 5 and July 9 the Parliament at Vichy voted 


24. Hostilities 


"he Norwegian Parliament in Oslo declared ee 
ide to postpone until after the war the ques- 
in eat anetier. he would be allowed to return to 
By the decision 


e after his country was occupied 
sarman Army,.is considered to have resigned and 
new government is named. 

ondon hombed Sept. 15; 187 German planes 
wned om the climactic day of the battle of 


Germany, Italy and Japan signed Sept. 27 in 
srlin a 10-year pact to ‘‘assist one another with 
‘political, Bronce: ree military Snares yten 
e ee contracting pow 
Je Pia ae ‘hvolved in fee epg itis 
r or the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 
: fF ondon: ex-Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
as Lord President of the Council 
shakeup that followed, 
eh Sa ol eer. 
=Cé Inner War Cabinet to Hig’ e t 
ot whom were members of the Labor Party. 
nberlain quit the next day as leader of the 
Bee Fivaded et 
n . 
eine. Albanian border and were reported over 
nst’ Greece rejected a three-hour ultimatum 
‘Italy and rallied her forces. Premier Metaxas 


n t 


Ci = 


ime Minister. Winston 


TC 


28 by Italian warplanes,’ 


and King George urged the nation to indepen- 


|} dence. 


Hungary joined the Axis Noy. 20; Rumania went 
in Nov. 23; Slovakia, Nov. 24. Belgium at war , 
with Italy Nov. 23. 

In the military prison in Jihlava, Rumania, 64 
former officials of exiled King Carol were shot to 
aeath Nov. 27 by members. of the ‘Iron Guard, in 
revenge for the assassination, Nov. 1938, of the 
Iron Guard founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, 
and 13 of his followers. rf 

Lorraine was annexed to the Reich Nov. 30. : 

Pierre Laval was dismissed Dec. 14 by Marshal ” 
Petain as Vice Premier. 

British forces invaded Libya Dee. 15. ; 


General 
) 1940 ‘ 

The Spanish Government restored to the Jesuits 
Jan. 27, their property, confiscated by the Republic 
1932 when they were expelled. At Chungking, Gen, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government named 
Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, discovered last year at 
Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibet, the 
14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. Called “‘Ehrling,”’ or “‘di- 
vine child,’’ he was selected by Tibetan lamas as 
possessing all the attributes of reincarnation of 
the 13th Dalai Lama. He was born at the moment 
his predecssor died and he was enthroned Feb. 22. 

The Spanish Government banned Freemasonry 
and limited the activity of secret societies Feb. 24. 

Finnish-Russian peace treaty signed in Moscow 
March 12. j 

The Japanese-supported government of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated March 39 in 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in the Province of Hopel, Shansi and Shantung. 

The United States Senate, 45 to 36, passed April 
23 the bill terminating the authcrity of the Presi- 
dent under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to buy. - 
foreign silver. . ie 

President Roosevelt pardoned May 17 and re- 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
polar explorer, who, 1923, was fined $12,000 
and costs and was sentenced to 14 years nine 
months in a Federal prison. He had been convicted 
in Texas of using the mails to defraud. He was 
released on parole in 1930 and was discharged 
from parole 1935. ees 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with consent of France June 14. Britain and Italy. 
assented. Germany said, after the move was made. 

President Roosevelt signed June 24 2 bill of Con- 
zress. requiring all aliens in the U. S. to submit to 
registration and fingerprinting. f 

Petain severed relations with Great Britain July 
5 after naval attack at Oran. 

The Duke of Windsor was appointed Goyernor 
Pye cmbeph pie jy of the Bahama Island 

uly 9. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Rus- 
sia July 14. : 

Latyia and Lithuania voted into Union of Socia- 
list Soviet Republic and occupied Aug. 8. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus-- 
sian ex-War Minister, was beaten on the head in 
his gun-guarded villa on the outskirts of Mexico 
City Auge 20. His skull was broken and he died 
Aug. 21. 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N. 
J., Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 persons. 

President Roosevelt signed Sept. 16 the Selective 
Service Act and proclaimed Oct. 16 as registration 
day. 

Japanese troops from their_Canton_ army at- 
tacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 
border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The 
next day they attacked French troops at Langson 
in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 
planes. Meantime an agreement had been reached 
at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘‘limited” 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 

The first United States peacetime compulsory 
military service was inaugurated Oct. 29 when 
Secretary of War Stimson, blindfolded, drew from 
a glass bowl, in the War Department Auditorium 
in Washington, the number 158—first of 16,313,240 
cards for young men who had registered under the 
Selective Service- and Training Act. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected’ Nov. 5 for a 
third term as President of the United States. No 
other holder of that office ever was chosen for 
more than two of the constitutional four-year 


iods. 
Pep $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queeis Midtown 
Vehicular tunnel, New York City, was opened to 
traffic Nov. 15 ‘ 
the Communist party of the 


ew York City, 
pulted States | Nov. 16 to dissolve all affilia- 


tien with the Communist International and all 
other foreign organizations. ee 

John &. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
of the Congress of Industrial Orgsnizations 
(C.1.G.) which he founded 1955. 
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British warships attacked Genoa, Feb. 9. 

Greece and Yugoslavia invaded by Germany 
April 6. A y 

Mealy at war with Yugoslavia April 6. 

Yugoslavia invaded by Hungary April 10. 

Bulgaria declared war on Greece and Yugosla- 
via, April 24. 2 

German troops entered Athens, April 27. 

London suffered worst air raid of war May 10. 
House of Commons, git oa Abbey and Brit- 
ish Museum damaged, 

Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the German Nazi 
party and third most powerful figure in the Reich, 
landed by parachute in Scotland May 12 after ap- 
parently escaping from_Germany. 

American freighter, Robin Moor, reported tor- 
pedoed May 21 by German submarine 950 miles 
off Brazil; all passengers and crew reported safe. 

Syria invaded June 8 by Great Britain. 

Germany and Rumania invaded Russia June 22 
without declaration of war or denunciation of 
*non-ageresion’’ treaty of 1939, Churchill, in 
broadcast, called Germany the real enemy and 
promises aid to all who fought Hitler, including 
Russia, Italy and Rumania declared war on 
Russia, . 5 

President Roosevelt pledged all possible aid to 
Russia, June 24. Finnish cities bombed, June 25. 

Turkey declared neutrality June 25. Finland 
declared war on Russia, June 25, Hungary de- 
clared war on Russia, June 27. 2 

Syria occupied July 15 by Great Britain, and 
Free French, : 

U.S.S.R. signed peace treaty with Poland, July 
30. 

A joint United States-British statement—the 
Atlantic Charter—reveaied Aug. 14 that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had met 
at sea and that an eight-point program of peace 
aims had been promulgated. ; souk 

Tran (Persia) invaded Aug. 25 by Great Britain 
and Russia acceptéd their terms Sept. 9, 1941. 

‘United States government owned ship, carrying 
flag of Panama, sunk off Iceland Sept. 22. 

Germans captured Odessa Oct. 16 and were re- 
ported closer to Moscow. 

United’ States Destroyer Kearny torpedoed Oct. 
17 off Iceland. 

United States Navy tanker Salinas torpedoed 
Noy. 4 without warning southwest of Iceland with 
no_ casualties. 

Russian forces recaptured Rostov, Nov. 1 

Gen. Maxime Weygand, ousted. Noy. 20 
post in North Africa. 

Finnish troops occupied Hangoe, Dec. 4. 

Japan declared war Dec. 7 against the United 
States, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, New 

‘Zealand and the Union of South Africa. Before 
the declaration reached Washington by air ,or 
cable the Japanese made a sneak attack on Hawaii 
(Pearl Harbor), the Philippines and other Ameri- 
Can possessions in the Pacific. In the Pearl 
Harbor attack the United States battleship Ari- 
zona was lost and seven others damaged. Other 
smaller warships also were damaged. The Navy 
lost 80 planes of all types and the Army 97. Casual- 
ties were 2,117 killed in the Navy and Marine Corps 
with 960 missing and 876 wounded. The Army 
lost 226 officers and, enlisted men killed. The 
Japanese lost 48 airplanes and three submarines, 

Great Britain and Canada declared war on 
Finland, Hungary, Japan and Rumania, Dec. 7. 

India and New Zealand declared war on Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania, Dee. 7. Panama declared 
war on Japan, Dec. 7%. Jugoslavia at war with 
Japan, Dec. 17. 

‘Japanese forces landed in Malaya Dee. 8 and 
cecupied Shanghai, Thailand (Siam) capitulated. 

Manchukuo (Manchuria) declared war on. United 


States Dec. 8. 
Costa. Rica, The Netherlands, 


United States, 
_ Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, New Zealand) 
war on Japan 


oo and Salvadore declared 
ec. 8, 
Free France declared war on Germany. 
». Union of South Africa declared war on Fin- 
land, Hungary, Japan and Rumania, Dee. 8. 
The Japanese landed in the Philippines, Dee. 93 
they occupied the foreign concession in China. 
China declared ‘war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan, Dec. 9; Cuba, Haiti and later Guatemala 
declared war on Japan, Dec. 9. * 
‘British lost battleship Prince of Wales, and 
oryauer Bae ee pers 10. 
ermany an y declared war again, 
United States, Dec. 11. Baan the 
Congress, in joint session, declared a state of 
was existed between the United States and Ger- 
many and the United States and Italy, Dec. 11. 


9. 
from 


The action of the United States followed the decla_’ 


rations of Germany and Italy, The Senate vote 
on the German resolution was 88 to 0; and the 
Italian, 90 to 0. In the House, on the German 
Tesolution, 393 to 0; on the Italian, 399 to 0., 
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Representative Jeanette Rankin (R.-Mont.) e& 
time voting present. =} 
Germany, Italy and Japan, Hitler ann 


ounme! 
in Berlin, Dec. 11 haye bound themselves in» 


alliance to carry on to final victory the war agai 
the United States and Great Britain with “‘eve 
conceivable means’’; to conclude no separate p 
or armistice; to continue closest collaborat: 
and establish a new and lasting order along ln 
of the tripartite agreement to effectuate the D2 
immediately. a 

Poland declared war on Japan, Costa By 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatamala, Dee. 113 

The Netherlside aoe yea declared war 
Germany and Italy, Dec. 11. 

Tne United States Government bought fr 
France the steamship Normandie, interned in 
York City, we: ae eee was sdaineaes by ff 

Feb. 9, 1942) and later capsizede 
: Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Slovakia ¢ 
clared war on the United States and Great Brita 
Dec. 12. Haiti, Panama and Salyadore decla 
war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12. Japan occ 
pied Guam, Dec. 12. Honduras declared war 
Germany and Italy, Dee. 13. Great Britain 2 
Union of South Africa at war with Bulgaria, D 


13. 3 
Si taly declared war on Cuba and Guatemala, D 
1 


New Zealand declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. - 

Croatia declared war on United States, Dec. - 

Czechoslovakia declared war_on all nations 
war with United States, Great Britain and Russ 
Dec. 14. 5 i 

Both houses of Congress passed bills, Dec. 2 
to revive war authority granted to President Wils 
(1917). _ . 

The Philippine steamship Corregidor, uncg 
naval escort and carrying refugees, several 4 


_—" 


semblymen and business men, during a blackag@ 


hit a mine in Manila Bay Dec. 17 and sank; 
were reportéd missing. 
Albania declared war on United States, Dec. 7 
Rumania at war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19. 
Nicaragua declared war on Bulgaria, Hungs 
and Rumania, Dec. 19, 
Belgium declared war on Japan, Dec. 20. 
Wake Island taken by Japanese, Dec. 23. 
Haiti at war with Bulgaria, Hungary and R 
mania, Dec. 24. ' 
Hong Kong surrendered to the Japanese, Dec. 
British Prime Minister Churchill address 
United States. Congress, Dec. 26. _ 
pee bombed the undefended city of Manii} 
ec. 2%. 
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The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 oy 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in Frena 
Indo-China, for the first time in more than. 
years. 

President Roosevelt was inaugurated, Jan. 2 
for third time. . - | 

In Montevideo, the Regional (Economic) Coz 
ference of the River Plate approved Jan. 31 a drat 
convention suspending operation of the mos 
favored-nation clause in dealings among Arge2 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
Conference, first of its kind, closed, Feb. 6. 

The Nationalist government in Spain decre 
Feb. 22 that Castilian is the only language to | 
spoken or written in that country. 

President Roosevelt signed March 10 the Lenw 
Lease Bill. ' 

Seventeen year old Peter enthroned, March 2 
as Yugoslavia King, : 

United States was granted the right to com 
struct, maintain and operate in Greenland ai 
“landing fields, seaplane facilities, radio 
eg installations” it deemed necessai 


Ap 3 
signed five-year neutrality pact witl| 


; TL & 


Japan 
Russia, April 13. 4 
In a proclamation dated at Rome, Alfonso XII 
who fled from Madrid April 14, 1931, announce) 
Jan. 15, renunciation of all his claims to tit! 
phrane of Spain in favor of his son, Prince Jua 
Soft coal strike ended after President Rooseve 
intervened April 28. | 
President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 “an wh 
limited state of national emergency,” suppldl 
menting ‘‘a limited national emergency,” p 
claimed on Sept. 8, 1939. 4 
U. S. Army took over June $ strike-bound Nori 
Amerian Aviation Co. : wy] 
President Roosevelt ordered June 14 immediap 
freezing of United States assets of Germany ir? 
Pret and all invaded or occupied European cout 
United States ordered June 16 all German ci 
Sulates in this country closed by July 10. 
The old United States submarine, 0-9, whi 
had been recently reconditioned at the Phila 
delphia Navy Yard, went down June 16 wii 


+ 
4 
{ 
ao | 


ee +, oat) dre ee 


{in @ deep-diving test off the coast of 
e, iar ear of Portsmouth, N. H., beyond 
, oals. 

ited States Marines cecupied Iceland, July 7, 
nvitation from that country. United States 
r to assure safe communications between 
md-and the U. S. 

“China, Japanese troops bombed Changsha, 
al of Hunnan Province, south of Hankow, 
. 25, and began ‘‘a battle of annihilation”’ 
ast 300,000 troops defending -the city. They 
Reet capture Sept. 28. Parachute troops 
panese Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned 


16 
a. Tojo appointed Premier of Japan, Oct. 18. 
L. Lewis called strike in ‘‘captive’’ coal 
ss of the seven largest steel companies Oct. 25, 
efiance of President Roosevelt. 
ye Duke and Duchess of Windsor lunched Oct. 
nm the White House, with the President and 
latter’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. James Roose- 
who served as hostess. 

Jane of Northwest Airlines, from Chicago for 
tle, cracked in ‘‘thick weather with a freezing 
xerature,”’ Oct. 30 near Moorehead, Minn., 
‘miles from its next scheduled stop, Fargo, 
}., just across the Red River. Of the 15 per- 
“g@board all were burned to death except the 


hn L. Lewis called off Oct. 30 strike in captive 
“mines until Nov. 15. The Government's 
iation Board undertook to report, in the 
ntime, on merits of controversy; companies 
ted mediation. 

esident Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000,000 


d-lease aid to Russia. 
er Churchill told Tokyo Nov. 10 that 
would declare war on Japan ‘‘within the 
* should war break out between United States 


Japan. 

cials of United Mine Workers Union ordered 
}6 men in captive mines to strike at midnight 
16 and threatened to call out 400,000 more 
bers in all bituminous coal mines. President 
velt and Secretary of State Hall received 
7 special Japanese envoys, Saburo Kurusu 
‘Admiral Nomura, for conference on the Far 

situation. 

esident Roosevelt appealed Nov. 19 to steel 
i to submit their dif- 
ces on the union shop to arbitration or to 
i end of the national 
steel companies agree, but John L. 


gotiations between State Department and 
anese envoys toward an adjustment in Japa- 
-American relations ran into difficulties Nov. 
iGermans reported Nov. 21 demanding bases 
forth Africa from French. 
yan L. Lewis accepted proposal Noy. 22 of 
ident Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
» issue and called off coal strike. 
he United States Supreme Court unanimously 
ed Nov. 24 as unconstitutional, the California 
i-Migrant (Okie) Law, used during dust storm 
s, to check the increasing influx of homeless 
hers and other workers into that State. 
answer to President Roosevelt’s inquiry as to 
lapanese military forces were in French Indo- 
, Tokyo officially stated Dec. 5 her reififorce- 
there resulted from what she considered 
tening movements of Chinese troops along 
Northern Indo-China border; that the action 
within the stipulations of Tokyo’s treaty with 
Ys 
esident Roosevelt sent Dec, 6 a proposal ap- 
to Emperor Hirohito of Japan to avoid a con- 
“in the Pacific caused by an attack on Thai- 
“the strategic gateway _to the Burma Road 
‘the Malay Peninsula. Finland and Rumania 


ared war on Great Britain. 


| Mri Waelhs ee 


‘ 1942 

nese land forces occupied Manila and_ the 
pase in the bay Jam. 2. An official 
i “all ships and ae 
01 from the Manila-Cavite 
prior to enemy occupation.”’ President Roose- 


ritish Prime Minister Churchill an- 
ay font 3 from the White House unified 
nd in the Paéific area of all American, 


ish and other Allied land, sea and air forces. 
okyo reported Jan. 3, Japanese forces had oc- 
isa the Malayan States of Kedah, Perlis, Ke- 
Perak and Pahang. 

war with Bulgaria, Jan. 6. 

n declared war on The Netherlands Jan. 1, 
jands East Indies invaded by Japan, Jan. 11. 
+ Britain and New Zealand at war with 


Jan. : 
ord declared war on United States and 
piitain, Jan 25. Union of South Africa 
with Thailand. 


ry of War Stimson announced the ar- 
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rival in Northern Ireland Jan. 26 of United States 
Army forces under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Russell P. Hartle. The first soldier ashore was 
Milburn Henke, ‘a private from Minnesota, Jan 29, 

The British announced Jan. 31 the: withdrawal 
from the mainland of Malaya to the Island of 
Singapore. 

Japanese landed Feb. 9 at Gasmata on New 
Britain, and in Papua, New Guinea. 

The city of Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
mace sack was attacked by Japanese planes 


The island and city of Singapore, with the fort- — 


ress and naval base, which had been in British 
possession since 1824, surrendered unconditionally 
to the Japanese Feb. 15. 

As the President spoke Feb. 23 an enemy sub- 
marine rose at dusk out of the Pacific and shelled 


the California Coast near Golata, eight miles north . 


and 12 miles west of Santa Barbarg. “Slight 


damage’’ was done to the Banklin Oil Refinery. 


In the Black Sea, 750 Jewish refugees were 
killed Feb. 23 by am explosion on the steamer 
Struma, five miles from Istanbul. 


Tokyo announced March 5 that. Japanese in- : 


fantry forces in Java had occupied Batavia, the 
capital. 

United States, British, Australian and Dutch 
were joined up in the defense. Subang, 40 miles 
northwest of Bandung, the ‘‘war’’ capital, also 


was taken, as well as Surakarta, in the central 


area. 5; 
Japan invaded New Guinea March 8. 


An Imperial Tokyo communique March 9 said: — 


Japanese Army forces at 10 A. M. yesterday com- 
pleted occupation of Rangoon after destroying the 
main enemy forces in the neighborhood of the 
capital. 
of Rangoon, was captured on the. preceding after- 
noon. Following the capture of Martaban Feb. 10. 
Japanese forces pursued fleeing enemy troops. 

The Japanese made landings March 13 on Buka, 
the westernmost of the Solomon Islands 
of Australia. 

United States 
March i6. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur reached 
from Philippines March 17. 


troops arrived in 


The Dutch island of Sumatra, Tokyo asserted | 


March 27, came under Japanese control when 200 
troops surrendered. 

The United States 
deGaulle Administration 
Africa and announced a 
in Brazzaville. es 

Cebu, capital of Cebu Island, was captured April 
8 by 15,000 Japanese after an all-day fight. 

In Bataan, a small open car displaying a white 
flag rolling along a military highway toward the 
Japanese i 


in French Equatorial 


Jines in the vicinity of Limay, signaled 
April 9, the surrender of the American-Filipino 
forces of that peninsula. 

A squadron of American planes, led by iene 
Col. James H. Doolittle and accompanied by 9 


other aviators, raided April 18 the Japanese main-~ | 


land, including Tokyo, Ydékohama, Kobe, Nagoya 


and Osaka, flying at low altitude in the middle of . 


the day. 

At Chancellor Hitler’s request, the Reichstag, by 
a unanimous vote April 26 bestowed on him power 
“to hold anyone to his duties or to sentence of 
cashier or oust from office and position anyone, 
without consideration of his person or well earned 
privileges, who in my conscientious opinion, does 
not fulfill his duties.” : 

Mandalay was evacuated May 1 by Chinese and 


British forces under pressure of the advancing” 


Japanese, 
parties, the fortress of Corregidor, 
and the satellite forts, Hughes, Drum and Fran 
were surrendered May 6 by Lieut. Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright. A naval-and air battle was fought 
May 4-7 in the Coral Sea in the general area 
southward of Bismarck Archipeligo. The Japanese 
lost 11 ships and 12 damaged; the United States 
carrier Lexington, tanker Neosho, and_ destroyer 
Sinis. were sunk. Damaged, carrier Yorktown. 
American planes lost, 65; personnel losses 543. 
Mexico declared war on Germany, Italy and 


Japan May 22. 
Russian Troops evacuated the Kerch Peninsula 


May 23. 

Reinhardt Heydrich, Deputy Protector of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, was injured in bomb explosion 
May 27. He died June 4. 

Great Britain May 30-31 made a mass raid with 
4,130 planes on Cologne, Germany. The raid was 
timed for a plane te arrive over the city every six 
seconds; 3,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 

Midway Island was attacked June 4 by 
ships and aircreft—also Jume 5-8. Enemy losses, 


It is revealed that Pegu, 50 miles north 


northeast — 
Australia ~ 
Australia 


recognized April 4 the 
United States Consulate 


Japanese 
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a 


a revised. estimate June 28 included three 
Be robers and four plane carriers sunk; damages 
to two or three battleships, two heavy cruisers, 
three light cruisers and four transports, American 
losses included the aircraft carrier Yorktown and 
the destroyer Hammann. 

.. United erates ee war 
Hungary an umania. 

Japanese naval and military forces landed on the 
island of Kiska, in the Aleutian Group June 0s 
landings followed April 8 on the Island of Attu. 

The village of Lidice, in Czechoslovakia, with 
@ population of 438, was wiped out June 10 by the 
Germans because the population “‘gave shelter and 
assisted the murderers of Reinhardt Heydrich, late 
Deputy Reich Protector,’ ‘‘All the male adults 
were shot, the women were placed in a concen- 
tration camp and the children were entrusted to 
appropriate educational institutions.” Karl Her- 
man Franck, Nazi protector, who ordered the 
massacre was convicted 1946 and publicly hanged 
in_ Prague. 

The entrance to Sean ene Bay was blocked by 
German mines, June 16-17. ; 

British surrendered June 21 the Libyan port of 
Tobruk. Gen. Rommel announced the occupation 
of the town and harbor; 25,000 prisoners were 
taken. To the east,.Bardia and Bir El-Gobi were 
also captured. 

J. miipar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, announced June 27 the arrest of 
eight “‘trained German saboteurs’’ in New York 
City and Chicago June 20, 22, 23 and 2%, who, 
it was alleged, had been landed from Axis sub- 
marines—four June 13 at Amagansett, Long Island 
N. Y., and four on June 17 at Ponte Verda Beach, 
Fla., south of rege herey: All, it was averred, 
admitted sabbotage intention, 

In Egypt, thd Fortress of Matruh was taken 
June 29 by Axis forces. 

. Berlin announced June 29 the fall of Sevastopol, 
considered the most powerful land and sea fortress 
in_the world. ; 

In Egypt, the Axis forces captured June 29 El 


June 5 on Bulgaria, 


‘Alamein, last British fortification on the way to 
‘Alexandria. 


Japanese troops landed July 22 at Buna, about 
100 miles across the southeastern peninsula of New 
Guinea and Port Moresby. ~They also got ashore 
at Gona July 27. \ 

Moscow announced July. 27 the evacuation of 
Rostov and Novocherkassk on the north side of 
the Don and_retreat to the south side of the riyer> 
Berlin said the Germans had also taken Bataisk, 
south of Rostov. : 

Poland signed (July 30) peace treaty with Rus- 


sia. 

British planes made a moonlight raid July 31- 
Aug. 1 on Dusseldorf. 

Berlin annoucned Aug. 5 the capture of Kropot- 
kin, on the Kuban River, 25 miles southeast of 
Rostov, Aug. 7. 

United. States forces began Aug. 7 an attack 
against the Japanese on Guadalcanal in the Tulagi 
area of the Solomons. United States Marines es- 


' tablished beachheads Aug. 8. . 


_ Sabotage, 
- both. 


In the District of Columbia Jail, in Washington, 
Six of the eight Germans who had landed in the 
United States were put to death in the electric 
chair Aug. 8 Military Commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt, the eonstitutionality 
of which had been upheld (July 31) by the 
Supreme Court, found them guilty, after a 
Secret. trial, before a military commission, of 

espionage and conspiracy to commit 


Guadalcanal airfield occupied July’ 31, later 
named Henderson Airfield. 

The United -States Navy revealed that in the 
early dawn three American cruisers were lost 
Aug. 9 in a fight with Japanese warships off 
Savo Island north of Guadalcanal Island, in the 
Solomons area—the Quincy (9,275 tons): the Vin- 


cennes, (9,400 tons); the Astoria (9,950 tons). 
aah Samuel N, Moore went down with the 
uiney, 


The Australian cruiser, Canberra, was sunk in 
the same fight. 

British, American, Canadian and French (de- 
Gaulist) forces landed Aug. 19 on the French 
Channel Coast and made a nine-hour attack on 
the German fortress port of Dieppé. The United 
States Ranger Battalion contingent gots its first 
baptism of fire in Europe. The British Com- 
mandoes also took part. The invaders stormed up 
the beaches with tanks, under cover of warships 
‘and United Nations planes, destroyed a six-gun 
battery, an ammunition dump, a radio location 
station and an anti-aircraft battery, and “then 
withdrew as planned.” There were, it was re- 
ported, about 500 planes there, and at Abbeville 
where 23 United States Flying Fortresses attacked 
hangar and railways at that German plane base. 

Brazi) declared war against Germany and Italy 


Aug. 22. 
“Battle of the Eastern Solomons” Aug. — 23.° 


United States Naval and Air Forces engaged 
large-scale battle at sea to repel Japanese foi 
from approaching the southeastern group of} 
Solomon Islands from the northeastward. Se 
Japanese cruisers, one battleship, a large can 
were hit. Twenty-one planes were shot downs 
The Duke of Kent, 39, British Air Commow 
and youngest brother of King George VI, 


was a passenger crashed and burned on a 
in the north of Scotland, on the way to Icela 
The Japanese made a landing Aug. 26 in Ml 
Bay at the southeastern tip of New Guinea. 
London and Vichy announced Sept. 10 invas 
with United States approval, of the French 
of Madagascar by British armed forces. 
United States aircraft carrier Wasp was 
pedoed Sept. 15 while covering movement of Tf 
forcements and supplies into Guadalcanal. 
British forces occupied Sept. 23 the capita 
Madagascar. 5 
Oct. 11-12 “Battle of Cape Esperance.’ q 
their landings on Guadalcanal, q 
‘task group’’.of cruisers and destroyers, in & 
Island waters, lost the destroyer Duncan, but sa 
a heavy cruiser, put another out of action, & 
four destroyers and a transport, and prob: 
sank another destroyer. Several American shi 


received ‘‘minor to moderate’’ damage. : 

The House of Representatives passed Oct.: 
345 to 16, a bill lowering the draft age to 18 yex 

Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker and seven A 
men disappeared Oct. 21, in a plane on a ff 
from Oahu, Hawaii. Found Nov. 13-14. 

“Battle of Santa Cruz Islands.’’ Oet. 26. ” 
United States destroyer Porter was sunk and * 
eraft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. Dame 
carrier Enterprise, battleship South Daks 
cruiser San. Juan and destroyer Smith; Amer 
plane losses 74, Washington said, bomb hits ¥ 
made on two carriers, two battleships, thi 
cruisers; and 100 planes were destroyed. 

In Washington, the War Department cd 
munique stated Nov. 7 that United States A 
Navy and Air forces started landing operatt 
during the hours of darkness at numerous po 
on the shores of North Africa, the operation be 
made necessary by the increasing Axis menace 
this territory. Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhow 
of the United States Army was Commande: 
Chief of the Allied forces. "pI 

Chancellor Hitler notified the French nap 
Nov. 11 that “‘inasmuch as Great Britain and 1 
also the United States. have sought to set = 
again on French soil in order to continue 
war, as suits their interests, on French territeé 
in these circumstances I felt compelled to om 
the German Army immediately to march thro 
the unoccupied zone—and this is now being a 
—and to march to the point aimed at by the Anm| 
American landing troops.’’ Corsica, he said ~ 
being occupied by the Germans. Unoccupied 
invaded by Germany and Italy. f 

“Battle of Guadalcanal.” Nov 12-15: In a em 
Sea battle in Solomon Island area. 28 Nippo! 
ships were sunk, 10 damaged. United States | 
light destroyers, Cushing, Preston, Benh:1 
Walke, Monssen, Laffey and Barton. DamagJ 
cruisers, San Francisco, Portland and Hele 
battleship South Dakota and destroyers Ste 
Gwin, O’Bannon and Aaron Ward. 7} 

New York Harbor was blocked by Gern 


_ Washington announced Nov. 
liam T, Cherry, Jr., of Abilene, Texas, was for 
on a life raft, pilot of the Rickenbacker pla 
Capt. Rickenbacker was found alive. Resew 
‘with him Nov. 14 were Col. Hans C. Adame 
and Private John F. Bartek. They were || 
miles north of Samoa. Alexander Kaczmaroz 
who died several days before the rescue, was bum 
at sea; three others were found on a small islani 
Eieate.  damed Cc: Witaker and John J. De Ange 

rgean ames Re 

pate pe ete : afr oe 

rafting o: and 19 year ol | Noy 
in, Upited States. yi olds ordered) Now 
miral Jean Francois Darlan, annou 2 
23 Franch Africa, including the port of Dakar. 


mines, Nov. 13-31. : : 
13_that Capt. Wy 


came ee, ee onion, y 
e Unite e District Court in Chi 
sentenced Nov. 24 to death, in the ps 
sabotage cases, Hans Max Haupt, father of 1 
bert, who was captured with seven other sab 
after they landed in June from German sub 
ines on the Long Island and Florida coasts; Wa 
Wilhelm Froeling, uncle of Herbert, and 
Walter Wergin, a friend of the Haupts and Fré 
lings. Their wives, who were convicted of the 
crimes, were sentenced to life in prison. ; 
Following by a few hours a note of Maj 
Petain from ‘Chancellor Hitler Noy. 27 anno 
the latter’s order to German forces to 
zoulon and to ‘‘:prevent the ships from 
or to annihilate them,” a large part of the 


killed Aug. 25 when the flying boat on whichif= 


“4 


two-day sea fight with the Japanese to prevme 
a United St@ 


cruiser San Francisco and destroyer Farenhig 


et was blown up and‘sunk in the harbor. Toulo 
iS seized Ly the Nazis and demobilization et tite 
tire’ French Army was ordered put into effect. 


ry. 28. 

“Pattle of Lunga Point.’’ Nov. 30-Dec. 1 Japa- 
se forces lost nine ships and thousands of sol- 
ers in futile attempt to reinforce Guadalcananl. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan took over author- 
r in French Africa Dec. 1. Ethiopia declared 
ir on Gefmany, Italy and Japan Dec. 1. 
Tokyo said mopping up operations in the Philip- 
nes had been completed Dec. 4. 

United States Air Force made first American 
tack on Italy, at Naples. 

Ethtopian Government declared war on Ger- 
any, Japan and Italy Dec. 14. 

Allied forced occupied Dec. 16 the Gona area in 
€ Guinea, Ethiopia declared war on the Axis. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, High Commis- 
ner in French Africa was assassinated Dec. 24 
Algiers. Gen. Henri Honore Giraud was chosen 
his successor. 

euied troops in North Africa occupied Sirte 


General 


2 1942 
New Paris anti-Jew laws limited Jan. 7 their 
ticipation in the legal and medical professions 
two per cent. Other Jewish lawyers, present 
embers of the Paris bar, were disbarred immedi- 
ely: 45 of the 47 were selected for their reeords 
ing World War I and the recent war with 
ermany. The others were women. 
The Supreme Court ruled unanimously Jan. 12, 
at the Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 
“Slavery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
idding peonage. The 40-year-old State statute 
| refore was declared unconstitutional. 
Peru and Ecuador signed an agreement Jan. 29 
iding their boundary dispute. Peruvian_ troops 
© withdrawn from the occupied areas; Ecuador 
ived the Oro territory, 2 triangular stretch 
een the Puntumayo and Guipi Rivers; Ecuador 
ined free navigation of the Amazon and 
ibutary rivers; the agreement fixed the points 
be used for a new boundary line. The United 
ates, Brazil, Argentina and Chile signed the 
tocol and guaranteed execution of the contract. 


In Pryor, Okla., April 27 a wind storm with rain 
d hail, killed more than 75 persons. The next 
7 a wind storm killed nine and injured 125 in 
roswell, Texas; in Decatur County, Kansas, 15 
aa and near Eads, Colo., four were killed 
pril 30. 

In Ecuador May 13 earthquakes killed 200 per- 
sat Guayaquil and elsewhere. 

former German Kaiser (Emperor) 
nd King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzollern), died 
exile in the Netherlands, June 29. 

Congress passed Oct. 2 and President Roosevelt 
gned the socalled anti-inflation bill when Sept. 7 
° had demanded of that body under _threat of 
utting on the price ceiling himself. Under the 
t ‘‘to aid in the effective prosecution of the war 
he President is authorized and directed, on or be- 
e 2, to issue a general order stabiliz- 
ig prices, wages and salaries, effecting the cost 
otherwise provided in this 
t, such a stabilization shall so far as practicable 
= on the basis of levels which existed Sept. 15, 


A cyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 

5-16 killed 11,000 persons. 

A great tidal wave Nov. 6 drowned 10,000 persons 
Midnapore district, south of Calcutta, India. 

swept over nearly 500 square miles of paddy 


ids. 

Gn Boston, 491 persons were known to have been 
ied and scores injured Nov. 28 in q fire which 
wept through the Cocoanut Grove, a night club. 
Liquidation of the Works Projects Administr2- 
on was ordered Dec. 4 by President Roosevelt. 
In St. John’s, Newfoundland, fire and panic 
100 persons in the Knights of Columbus 


1 Dec. 12. é 
ame 77th Congress adjourned sine die Dec. 16. 
| had been in session since Jan 3, 1941. 

"The Supreme Court ruled Dee, 21 in favor of 
yada’s six-weeks-notice divorces. 

“troop train-passenger train collision at Al- 
nte, Ontario, Canada Dec. 27 killed 34 persons. 


World War Il 


4 ' 1943 ‘ 
I ‘declared war Jan. 16 against Germany, 
gn, Japan. Russian troops proke the. 17- 
mith siege of Leningrad, captured Schluesselbure 


4 Sinyavino Jan. 18 and opened a corridor from 


6 ea, aking 31,000 prisoners. ma ; 
nie” poke 8 lations. with the Axis Powers 


dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur-. 
“closed Jan. 24 a 10-day conference in Casa- 
z 4 


se yee. ee ~— * _ 
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blanca, Morocco. Plans were completed for a 
campaign to compel ‘‘unconditional surrender’’ by 
Germany, Italy and Japan. ‘President Roosevelt 
on his return trip visited Liberia Jan. 27; Natal 
a ge Trinidad Jan. 30; arrived in Washington 

United States Army Air Force carried out its 
first attack on enemy objectives in Germany 
Jan. 27. Fortresses attacked enemy naval base at 
Wilhelmshayen. Liberators bombed targets in 
Northwest Germany, 

Moscow reported Feb. 2 battle near Stalingrad 
ended with complete victory. Fighting from 
Jan 10 to Feb. 2 resulted in capture’ of 91,000 
German prisoners. 

Premier Mussolini took over Feb. 5 post of 
Italian Foreign Minister, held by Count Ciano 
since 1936. 

Brazil joined the United Nations Feb. 6 and 
»nnounced her adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 

In the final offensive Feb. 14 on Guadalcanal 
Island, which began Jan. 15, United States troops 
killed 6,066 Japanese and took 127 prisoners. 

United States Navy Department reported Feb. 16 
losses in the Solomons area in the South Pacific 
Jan 29-Feb. 4 as one heavy cruiser, one destroyer, 
one destroyer, three motor torpedo boats, 22 
planes. The Japanese lost 51 ships. 

Soviet forces occupied Kharkov Feb. 16. 

President Rooseyelt signed March 11 legislation 
extending the life of the Lend-Lease act to 
June 30, 1944. 

Bolivia announced April 7 a state of war with 
the axis countries. 

Spain’s Foreign Minister, Gen. Count Francisco 
Gomez de Jordana, announced April 16 that Spain s 
was ready to offer her good services in the interest 
of a speedy and just peace and to collaborate in 
the negotiation of treaties that would lessen the 
danger of future wars. _ 

The United States Government April '26 severed 
political relations with the French Dependencies of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe because of the dom- 
inance by the Vichy regime. April 28. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek revealed April 28 that the 
Japanese had massacred every man, woman and 
child in the areas in which Major Doolittle’s fiiers 
landed after the Tokyo air raid. ; 

In the Bizerte area in North Africa, six German 
commanders surrendered May 9 to the 2nd United 
States Corps. Signing an ultimatum of “‘uncon- 
ditional surrender.” About 25,000 soldiers were 
included in the surrender. North of Tunis the 
remnants of the German 15th Armored Division 


surrendered to the British Seventh Armored Divi- __ 


sion. . 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill arrived in 
Washington May 11 with a staff of military and 


nayal experts for his fifth war conference with 


President Roosevelt. : : 

Gen. yon Arnim, Commander of Axis forces in’ 
Tunisia, was captured May 12. Allied headquarters 
announced ‘“‘organized resistance, except by iso- 
lated pockets of the enemy, had ceased.” 

Chile ended relations with Vichy France, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Romania May 18. 

President Camacho of Mexico signed June 1 the 
declaration of war with Germany, Italy and 
Japan, effective since May 22. 

‘A military revolt June 4 in Argentina headed by 
General Arturo Rawson, an anti-isolationist, up- 
set the government of President Ramon Castillo 
who resigned June 5 in Buenos Aires. General 
Arturo Rawson resigned and turned the presidency 
over to General Pedro Pablo Ramirez June 7. 

The island of Pantelleria in the Mediterranean 
made an unconditional surrender June 11 to the 


Allies. 

United States planes June 22 made their first 
attack in the Ruhr at Huls, near Recklinghausen, 
also on plants near Antwerp. \ 

United States forces completed July 1 occupa- 
tion of Rendora Island. : 

Pozzallo, on the south coast of Sicily. west of 
Cape Correnti, surrendered July 11 to the Allies. 
British troops landed July 13 in Sicily, near 


transferred all foreign functions of we in BEW 
19 by the United States 
Air Force. Warning leaflets were dropped prior to 
persons were killed and 
1.599 wounded. 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy announced July 
25 the resignation of Premier Benito Mussolini 
and the appointment of Pietro Badoglio as his suc- 
SSOF. 
ee TUsURy renewed July 28 diplomatic relations 
| with Russia which were broken of in 1936. 4 
Gen. Dwight D. Bisenhower made July 29 an 
offer of pepe to Italy from the Allied headquarters 
n North Africa. 
: In Algiers the French. Committee of National 
Liberation announced July 31 the appointment of 


_ * Memorable Date 


Gen. Henri Honore Giraud as Commander in Chief n American 
- of all French forces and the appointment of Gen. ; tr: fic, connecting 
- Charles de Gaulle as Permanent Chairman of a and the Colomb: 
few Committee of National Defense. : 
China severed relations Aug. 1 with the Vichy 
French Government, taking over administration 
of that section of the Yunnan-French Indo-China 
railway in Chinese territory. Japan granted “in- 
_ dependence’? to occupied Burma and broadcast 
- the declaration of war by Burma against the 
‘United States and Great Britain. 
The Italian ‘Government declared Aug. 14 Rome 
an open city. i 
American and Canadian troops landed Aug. 15 
on Kiska Island in the Aleutians and found that 
_ the enemy had departed. - ’ 
_ The islands of Lipari and Stromboli of the 
Aeolian Group north of Sicily surrendered Aug. 17 . : 
to United States Naval forces. Martial law was Chicago’s first subway was opened Oct. 16; it i 
declared Aug. 29 in Denmark by Germany. 4.9 miles long. 5 > 
_ Allies invaded Sept. 3 the mainland of Italy. In Harlem section, New York City, 
\ In Sicily a secret military armistice was signed | wrecked Aug. 
by representatives of the Badoglio Administration 
in Italy, effective Sept. 8. British and Canadian 
troops from Sicily crossed Messina Strait landing | rumors. 
_- on the west coast of the Province of Calabria on President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of th 
- the Italian mainland. : Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immedia 
_ Hostilities between the Badoglio Administration | possession of the coal mines as a result of the 
insItaly and the United Nations ended Sept. 8. fourth. war strike of 530,000 mine workers. | 
Iran declared war against Germany Sept. 9 and| Earthquakes in Turkey Nov. 28 destroyed 28 
_ adhered to the declaration by the United Nations. villages and killed more than 4,000 persons. 
- United States and British forces landed on the President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 


* 


Victory tax. 
The Trans-Canada Highway was opened June 
to traffic from coast to coast. a 
Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 700 injured and 1,300 arrests. 


__ ‘Italian coast in the Naples area Sept. 9. Italian | pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old) } 
2 pane: pip Hors was sink in the Mediterranean Seventy-three passengers were killed Dec. 20 in eq 
- / between Corsica and Sardinia. ‘ collision of the 18-car southbound and the 16-cam 
pour Italian battleships, some cruisers and other | northbound Tamiami Champion trains near Lum 
arcraft surrendered Sept. 11 to the Allies at | berton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ip 
; Malta, 92 in all, plus 13 at other ports.. Under| A revolution in Bolivia Dec. 20 turned out the 
armistice terms, Italy agreed to surrender French | pro-Allied Government, of President Enrique Pan=™ 
- Corsica, transfer her naval units to the Allies, | aranda and substituted a junta headed by Majomm® 
permit merchant ships to be used against Ger- | Gualberto Villarroel which pledged friendliness te@ 
many and to hand over all United Nations pris- | the Allies and the United States. « we 


oners. é 
_. ‘Benito Mussolini was kidnaped Sept. 12 from 
the Allies by German Barat ooeere and named Would! War I | 


a 
_ Président of Fascist Italy Sept. 23. 
Italian crews scuttled the liner Conte Verde and 
_ the mine layer Lepanto at Shanghai to prevent 
their falling into Japanese hands. 
Moscow captured Smolensk Sept. 25 and Roslavi. 
ermans began evacuation Sept. 30 of Naples 
F Rus United States forces were within 13 miles. 
Beal and American troops entered Naples 
et. 1, { 
_* United States warships shelled Japanese-occu- 
pied Wake Island Oct. 5 by carrier planes and ship 
pores Acesired G Oct. 13 Sorat anck bb : 
“Ade y declared war on Germany Oct. 13. e ancient Abbey of Mount Cassino was de 
Se The Conference of Foreign Secretaries of the | Stroyed Feb, 3 by United States planes and gro = a 
United States, Great Britain and Russia opened | artillery. 
Oct.- 19 at Moscow; closed Oct. 30. China was The United States Army went into action for the 
' represented at Some of the meetings. first time on the Continent of Asia, Feb. 22. uf 
At Bizerte, the French destroyer Trombe was| Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland, re 
- returned to the French by the Italian Navy Oct. 26. | jected March 6 an appeal by the United Sta 
The Ukrainian capital of Kiev was occupied | as of Feb. 21, for the Irish Government to ronan 
Nov. 6 by Soviet forces. 


German and Japanese consular and diplomatic® 
‘Berlin and Cairo announced Nov. 17 the Ger- | representatives because of their 
¥ tans had captured the British naval base and | ti Pre aca 


Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law of Beni 
Mussolini, was killed Jan. 11 by a firing squad in 
Verona, Italy. | 

British, American and Greek troops landed Jan. 
_ on the west coast of Italy, 32 miles south of 

ome. ‘ | 

United States planes bombed Jan. 22 Wake ance 
the Japanese mandated Marshall Islands, fol- 
lowed by the landing of Army and Marine for 
on islets in the vicinity of Roi and Kwajale 

7 


ties. 
island of Leros in the Aegean sea. 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang» Kai-shek held a five- 
day conference Nov. 20 in Cairo to press thé war 
on Japan until she surrenders unconditionally. 
The Second Marine Division landed Nov. 22 in 
Tarawa Atoll and the 27th Infantry Division on 
Makin Atoll, both in the Gilbert Islands, The 
Atolls were captured the next day. 
Mane a Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and Prime 
ster Churchill conferred Dec. 1, in Tehran on 
new plans. Bolivia declared war on the Axis 
tee . United States Marines landed Dec. 16 on 
Japanese Island of Arawe,.in the Gilberts. 
Gen, Dwight D. Hisenhower was appointed Dec. An: 
24 Supreme Commander of the Anglo-American | British defenses, March 28. 
invasion forces. In the Marshall Islands, United States forced 
The German battleship Scharnhorst, 26,000 tons | declared sovereignty on Ujae, Lae, Lib, Nami 
was sunk Dee. 26 off North Cape, Norway. Ailinglapalap, Namorik, Ebon, Kili, Arno a: 
The United States Army, acting on order of | Bikini Atolls and Wotho, April 2. ” : 
President Roosevelt, seized Cra of the nation’s ee into the list of American holdin 
ah ‘oads Dec. 27, e President designated Lt.| ~° JJ, Ailluh, Rongel: r 
Sen Sea reborn Peete ety, CHmAR tins ~ Army We Se Island.) dee yn pension: 
4 Servic orces, to run e roads Dec. ; Ee one service to Ireland was cut off and nearly 
action was taken after three operation unions had | two-thirds of the Briti : bf 
refused an offer of the President to arbitrate. pga iad Fs te pee 3 eo ecole ung 
: oviet infantry reca) : 
odessa, April 10. ptured the Black seaport : 
, Russians captured the Crimean 
Ear AP aad ncruetaean ores ned a 
on 
New Guinea. April 22. e northern coast of Du 
ritis’ overnment suspended all overseas +r: 
except on business of nati . rs 
midnight, Aoi a, ational importance 
apanese forces took il ¢ 
che migchow, April on the Chinese rail cit! 
ssia took over for the duratior ilit 
) eration of Czechoslovakia. ie en 


] 
ho r 
the Arms. March ne ho refuses to report’’ t 1 
e first battle of the Indian campai ‘ 
Manipur Plain. Japanese columns rie ts ocd 


I 
t 
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“A Pan American plane, the Yankee Clipper 
crashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Tason! 
_ 24 persons drowned; 15 survived. ‘ 
President Roosevelt permitted April 11 the bill 
increasing the debt limit to $210,000,000,000 and 
carrying with it a ‘‘rider’’ abolishing the $25,000 
net income executive order to become law without 
his signature.’ f ‘e 


. 
’ 


= <7 


i> oS =. =... > 


troops retook Sevastopol. May 

- ~roops crossed the Salween 
hwesternmost Yiin-nan Province, opening 
*s first offensive in seven years of war, May 15. 

Tokyo announced the Walled City of Loyang 
occupied, May 25. 

a, oes established a war air bas? in 
. June 2. F 

The French Commiitee for National Liberation, 


Russian 9. 
SE River in 


tablished in Algiers, the Provisional Government | 


"the French Republic, June 2. 

Rome was occupied by the United States 5th 

rmy and the British 8th Army, June 4. 

King Victor Emmanuel; in Naples, formally 

rred ‘‘all Royal prerogatives’’ to his son, 

wn Prince Humbert. The King named his son 

leutenant General of the Realm, June 5. 

D-day, the Allies invaded Continental Europe. 

prces landed Northwestern France 

andy): thousands of troops from an armada of 


arships and parachutes covered a stretch of more | 


*100 miles of beaches from Le Havre to Cher- 
The main landings were made in the Bay 


' Cherbourg, at Bernieres, north of Caen, near | 


e Havre on the Seine estuary, June 6. 
In Normandy the Allies took the city of Bayeaux; 
1 Vatican officially announced its determination 


} maintain its neutrality ‘“‘whoever may be the | 
ilitary authorities actually having control of the | 


of Rome,’ June 7. 
inited States troops in the Pacific landed on 
, in the Marianas, June 15. _ 

an pilotless (robot) planes raided southern 
d, June 16. 

ch (Allied) troops landed on the southern 
of Elba, June 17. 
ited States and Japanese war fleets met in 


Philippines, June 18. 
he French city of Cherbourg formally sur- 


onetary and 
retton Woods, N. H.,(July 1) and closed, July 23. 
a, Italy, was occupied by the Allies, July 3. 
Normandy the inland port of the city of Caen 
as taken by British and Canadian troops, July 9. 
Russian troops controlled Vilna, July 13. 


landed on Guam, established beach- 


troops 
ee July 19. 


on either side of Port Apra, 


adquarters by a bomb which an assassin, one of 
group of German military officers, flung toward 
m at short range July 19. Eight army officers 
ere hanged (Aug. 8) in Berlin after a military 
rt sentenced them for treason, July 20. 
‘Adolph Hitler appointed Reich Minister Dr. 
; to “Reich Plenipotentiary for the Total 
rt,’’ July 25. ; 

flying bombs twice the size of the earlier 
ackets and Sg i with incendiary devices fell 
“London, J 26. 

Am sovereignty over the Island of Guam 
as proclaimed July 27. Russian forces occupied 
sow and other places in the same area July 27. 
Soviet troops captured Brest-Litovsk bation on 
e central Polish line protecting Warsaw, July 27. 
Soviet troops took Siedice and Kaunas, capital 
huania, July 31. ; 

Ssermany employed a new silent robot flying 
ab attack on England, any. 

m Brittany, United States forces took Rennes on 
“road to Brest; Myitkyina, the north Burma 
apanese ati = umes by Chinese and 
nerican forces, Aug. 3. 

F nese troops occupied Hengyang, China, 


Z. 8. 

overeignty was reestablished on Baker Island 
‘the Central Pacific, Aug. 9. 
“Allied forces invaded the south coast of France 
n the 125-mile strip, of coast between Marseilles 
4 Nice, Parachute and transport plane troops 
ded inland preceding the coast landing, Aug. 15. 
Allies turned over Rome and the two prov- 
Littoria and: Frosinone, to the Italian Gov- 


Aug. 15. 
pital France, Allied forces took Chartres; 
Parorthern France the Canadians captured Fal- 


ce ft 
below Caen, 


at one where William the 
fonqueror was born. Aug. 1%. 

The United States-British-Soviet Conference on 
war peace and ity opened in Dumbarton 
es in Washin .-D. C., Aug. 21. 

an troops captured the resort town of 


: 1: eee 
ie uael of Rumania in a proclamation to 
ordered his armed forces to cease fire 
Allies, accepting their terms 
mal prance: He ee = ney a 
, i iia. * 
ee kos ten umanian soil against their 
te “Gtates aaa 
ugh the rote govesus and the Chatillon 
and join ghting French 
of the capital, Aug. 
var 


cs 


(Nor- | 


nbat in the Pacific, between the Marianas and | 


sidered to the Allies, June 27. The United Nations | 
Financial Conference opened in| 


ph Hitler was burned and bruised at his | 


tional surrender of Paris was signed at 6 P. M. 
Allies set Aug. 23, as the date of ‘‘liberation.” 
In Southern France, United States forces seized 
Antibes and occupied Cannes. An agreement pro- 
viding for the taking over.of civil administration 
in liberated France by the French Provisional Gov- 

ernment was signed in London, Aug. 25. 

In the Rhone area United States and French 

troops took Avignon, Aug. 26. 

In France, United States forces marched into 
Chateau-Thierry, in the Marne. British planes 
sank the incompleted French battleship Clemen- 
ceau in the harbor of Brest, Aug. 2 

Soviet troops captured Brest-Litovsk bastion on 
Transylvania, Aug. 28. 

In Rumania, Russians took the port of Con- 
stanta on the Black Sea, Aug. 29. 

Berlin announced the evacuation of Rouen, after 
destruction of harbor installations and other objec- 
tives of military importance. Russian forces 
captured Ploesti in Rumania, Aug. 31. ‘ 

In Northern France, United States troops crossed 
the Meuse River into the fortifications of the old 
Maginot Line, Aug. 31. 

On this, the 5th anniversary of World War IL 
armed patrols of the American First Army entere: 
Belgium north of Sedan. Arras, St. Mihiel, Dieppe 
and Verdun fell to the Allies. Canadian forces 
took Dieppe and American Third Army captured 
St. Mihiel. Sept. 1. ; 

United States troops crossed into Belgium at 
11:07 A.M. The crossing was north of Hirson, . 
ae at the edge of the Forest of St. Mihiel. 

Sept. 


Sert. 3. 

British tanks rolled through Antwerp, Belgium, 
without opposition, across the Netherlands border 
to Breda, Sept. 4.. 

French troops liberated Monaco, capital of Mo- 
naco, Sept. 4. 

Finnish hostilities ceased, Sept. 4. 
forces ceased the following day. 

British Second Army captured Louvain, Sept. 5. 

Hungary started hostilities against Rumania to 
defend the Transylvanian frontier on which Rus- 
. — ae supported by Rumanians, were poised, 

ept. le va 
) United States First Army forces occupied Sedan, 

on the Belgian border, Sept. 6. 

} 4 ire ee took Ghent and Courtrai in Belgium, 
| Sept. 6. : 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle announced ‘Marshall 


Russian 


| Henri Petain’s ‘““Prench State’’ was abolished along ~ 


: ria = its laws and France remained a republic, 
Sept. 7. : , 
| Tokyo announced the capture of Linging, in cen- 
tral-China, Sept. 7. 
United States troops took Liege, Sept. 8. 
g, Canadians took the Belgian port of Ostend, Sept. 


| "Russians crossed the Bulgarian border, took the 


| ports of Varna on the Black Sea and Ruschuk 


om the Danube, Sept. 8. 

An armistice was declared between Russia and 
Bulgaria, Sept. 9. 

In China the Japanese took Tungan, Sept. 9. 

At 3:30 P.M. guns of the First Army fired the 
first American shells of the war to reach German 


home territory—at a point near Aachen, Sept. 10. ~ 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill opened in Quebec, Canada, another confer- 
ence on war affairs, Sept. 10. 

The city of Luxemburg was liberated by Allied 
forces, Sept. 11. } 

The port and fortress of Le Havre was sur- 
rendered by the German garrison to British troops, 
Sept. 12. They left the luxury liner, Paris, sub- 
merged on her side in the waters of the port. 
United States armed forces captured Rotgen, the 
first German place reported captured by American 
combat troops. 

United States troops occupied Maastricht, the 
first place in the Netherlands to be liberated, Sept. 


5. 
In the Pacific, United States forces invaded the 


Palau Islands, landing on Peleliu, Sept. 15. 
The Russo-Finnish armistice was signed in Mos- 
cow, Sept. 19. 
The German garrison at Brest surrendered to 
United States forces, Sept. 20. 
Indian forces occupied the town of San Marino. 
Russian troops occupied Tallinn, capital of 


the Allies, Sept. 23. 
The Swedish Government closed ae Guif of 
Bothnia and Baitic Sea ports to foreign shipping, 


it, Bis 
“> France Caleis was captured by Canadian First 


Army forces, Sept. 28. 
WW axsaW, capital of Poland, surrendered to the 


. Oct. 2 
yee ion of civilians from Dunkirk was 


arranged by German and Canadian commanders, 
wer 4 which agreed on 2 truce ending at 10 A.M., 


° : ak ‘ea > 
os 
l= 
S 
ky 
8 
oo 


The Germans retired from Brussels, Belgium, ‘ 
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Japanese forces occupied Foochow on the east 

coast of China opposite Formosa, Oct. 6. 

In Bulgaria, the city of Kriva Palanka was liber- 

: ated, Oct. 8. 

i Haaren was occupied by American forces. Prime 
Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden 
arrived in Moscow Oct. 9, for conferences with 

q Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molotov. 

Ambassador Harriman represented the United 
States. (Meeting ended Oct. 20). 

American fleet carrier planes unleashed an at- 
tack on the Ryukyu Islands, stepping stones be- 
tween main islands and Japan, Oct. 10. 

British troops occupied Sarande, in Albania. 
Russian apemesoocupied Pas in Hungary and 
Cluh in Transylvania, Oct, 11. 2 Z 

Russian forces captured Riga, Baltic metropolis 
of Latvia, Oct. 13, * A 

Allies announced the liberation of Athens, which 
the Germans had held since April, 1941, Oct. 14. 

Budapest was taken over by a new pro-German 
Hungarian Government, Oct. 15. ’ 

’ The French Red Cross began evacuating 10,000 
civilians from the German-occupied French port 
of La Rochelle after declaration of a truce, Oct. 16. 

Hitler created a German Home Army of all males 
\between 16 and 60. Himmler was placed in com- 
mand, Oct. 18. 4 ; 

In & major amphibious operation American forces 
seized the eastern coast of Leyte Island in the 
Philippines between Luzon and Mindanao. The 
landing was preceded by heavy naval and air bom- 
bardments. The seat of the Island’s government 
was reestablished Oct. 22, under President Sergio 
Osmena,.of the Commonwealth Government, who 
landed with the Americans, (Oct. 28). 

Post offices were reopened and victory ¢urrency 
issued based on the American dollar, Oct. 19. 

Russian forces took Belgrade, Oct. 19. 

Aachen was surrendered to the Allies by the 
German garrison, Oct. 19. 

A new military zone in France was created that 
left Paris and all but a narrow strip of the country 
exclusively under the authority of the French 
*Government, Oct. 20. 

In the Netherlands the Allies took Breskens and 
Eschen, Cct. 21. 

Allied bombers blasted the 200-year-old dam at 
Etang-de Lindre, Oct. 22. 

Allied troops took the Island of Skopelos in the 
Sporades Group, Oct. 22. : 

United States, Britain and_ Russia recognized 
the de Gaulle regime as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, Oct. 23. United States proclaimed 
the end of martial law in Hawaii, Oct. 24. . 

._ American forces invaded Samar in the Philip- 

pines, Oct. 25. 

United States and Japanese naval forces fought 
three engagements in the second battle of the 
Philippines Sea (Oct. 24-25) in which the Japanese 
lost 59 ships. Included in Japanese warships sunk 
were two battleships, four carriers, six heavy 
cruisers, three light cruisers, three small cruisers 
and six destroyers. Damaged and possibly sunk 
were one battleship, three heavy cruisers, three 
light cruisers, ten destroyers. Minor craft made up 
the rest of the losses. United States losses were the 
light aircraft carrier Princeton, two escort carriers, 

' three destroyers, one destroyer escort and minor 

craft. Damaged warships included four escort car- 

riers and smaller craft. 

In the Netherlands the Canadians took the sea- 
coast fortress of Bergan of Zoom, Oct. 26, 

Bulgaria signed. an armistice with the United 
States, Russia and Great Britain, in Moscow, Oct. 


28. 

Breda was taken by Allied troops in the Nether- 
lands, Oct. 29. 

In Holland, British and Canadian forces in- 
vaded the Island of Walcheren. The landings were 
made at Westhapelle and Flushing, site of German 
coastal batteries commanding the entrance to the 
Schelde estuary, Nov. 1. 

In Greece, liberation of Salonika was announced 
by the British, Nov. 2. 

British forces took Domburg, on Walcheren, in 

. Holland, Nov. 3. 
Yugoslay forces captured the Adriatic port of 
7 Zara, south of Fiume, Nov. 3. 


Japanese forces captured Kweilin and Lincoln 
(Maping) in southern China, Nov 8. 
{ Ships of the United States Pacific Fleet bom- 
beace installations on Iwo Jima in the Bonins, 
‘ov. 10. 
The German battleship, Tirpitz, was bombed 
and sunk in Tromso Fjord, in Northern Norway 
by the British. Nov. 12. 
The Germans evacuated Tirana, capital of Alba- 
nia, Nov 18. 
’ Chungking announced the fall of Sincheny, 
southwest of Liuchow, Nov. 19. 
Metz was officially returned to the French after 
a lapse of four years, Nov. 22. 
Russian troops invaded the southeastern borders 
of Slovakia, Nov. 23. 
United States planes bombed Tokyo in broad 


5 x? 


daylight. Noy. 23; .(the first air raid onthe cit’ 
since April 18, 1942). ae 

Mopping op glass ee aks was completed ex 
cept for a few snipers. Nov. 25. - ae 

The United states First and Ninth and the Bri 
ish Second Armies pierced the Siegfried Line, Ne 
25. : 

American forces took Dueren, Germany, Nov. 

In Hungary, the Russians crossed the Danuba 
Noy. 29. 

Two German spies were landed from a Germaa 
submarine near Bar Harbor, Me., Nov. 29. The 
were captured later in New York City.» " 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle visited Premier Stalin i 
Moscow, Dee. 2. 

The ‘Chinese’ High Command announced 
capture of Chefang, last Japanese-held town 09 
the Burma Road in Yunnan Province, Dec. 2. |. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson disclosed the 
because of a large increase in the percentage ¢q 
youth being drafted, the United States Arms 
changed its policy and was sending 18-year-ol/ 
soldiers overseas as infantry and armored forces 
replacements, Dec. 7. 

The ports of Le Hayre, Rouen and Antwerp wer 
qeonencs for traffic by the United States Arm 


eG. yas 

The United States Government announced re 
sumption of induction into the armed forces of mez 
in the age groups of 26 through 37 to replace me 
released by the Army and Navy, to work in critica 
war programs, Dec. 9. 

Russia and France signed, in Moscow, a treaty 
of alliance and mutual assistance, Dec. 10. 

Fort Jeanne of Arc, last of Metz defenses, s' 
rendered, Dec. 13. ‘ 

United States troops under Gen. MacArthuug 
landed without the loss of a man on Mindorg 
Island, 155 miles south of Manila, in the Philipa® 
pines, Dec. 14. The landing put the United Stateg® 
in a position to dominate the sea and air routes 
along the China Coast, cutting Japan off from 
much of her new empire. 3 e 

Eight hundred Americans lost their lives f 
the sinking of a prison ship by United States 
Planes off the Philippines, Dec. 15. 

German infantry pushed American forces fiv¥ 
miles back into Belgium and Luxemburg, Det. W% 
This action opened the Battle of the Bulge. 

American forces broke into Siegfried Line posi 
pees e a 500 yard advance east of Dillingens 

ec. 17. 

German troops penetrated the Ardennes ane 
crossed to a broad front on the Liege-Bastogne# 
Arion road, Dec. 20. 

Horse racing in the United States was bannee 
because of the war, Dee. 21. 

German panzer units swept through Luxemburg 
and isolated the railroad center of Bastogne 


Belgium, Dec. 22. 

Russian forces opened a winter campaign 
Latvia, Dec. 22. 

American counterattacks and bombings by 6,00 
planes halted the Germans in the Battle of thell 
Bulge, Dec. 24. } 

German troops entered Bastogne, Dec. 26. 

Allied forces rescued the United States garrisow! 
in Bastogne, Dee, 27. ) 

American troops, under Gen, Patton, attacke 
on a 35-mile front from the Arion-Bastogne high 
pee se to Echterhach on the German frontiers 

ec. 

Properties of Montgomery Ward in Chica 
were seized by the Army under Presidential orde® 
on the ground that strikes in the plants migh 
hamper war production, Dec. 28. 

The German front in the Battle of the Bulge wa 


American forces stormed and captured Rochefor: 
as Gen, Patton launched a new drive between = : 
Hubert and Bastogne, Dec. 31. 
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1944 
Earthquakes in the Andes Mountains in t 
Province of San Juan, Argentina Jan. 11 ki 
more Mera pee persons. 4 
million inese died of famine and cholera 
tp rier cee es attributed to a 
S, specula’ in i 
Earthquakes in N Tu Fane ste oe 


Geredi Boli area killed more than 2,000 the 2 ait 
2, 


Tode Feb. 22 the veto and it became a law Feb. 


. 


an Army detachment of military police, took 
Rapession of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Chicago 
Mail order and retail plant, April 26. (Soldiers 
were withdrawn, April 29; the Government let go 
its possession, when employees voted themselves 
Bee ee May 9. : \ 

.”?. Jaco . Coxey, 90, from the steps of 

e Capitol in Washington, made the Address he, 

head of ‘‘Coxey's Army,’’ had been barred from 
delivering there 50 years ago. May 1. 

The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes -had a_constitutional right to vote 
in State primaries, May 8. 

e Communist Party of the United States, in 

ention in New York City, dissolved that or- 

1ization, becoming the Communist Political As- 
sociation, May 20. 

. President Roosevelt signed, May 29, the simpli- 
fled tax bill passed by Congress May 23. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill raising the 
National Debt limit to $260,000,000,000, June 10. 

A tornado swept Western Penisylvania, North 
Central West Virginia and Maryland, killing 153 
persons, June 23 . 

- Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
a et killing 168 persons and injuring 487, 


y 6. 
- At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
— Sage and wrecked a Navy loading pier, 


- . 

A hurricane swept the Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to Canada, 40 lives were lost and pro- 
perty valued at $100,000,000 destroyed, Sept. 14. 
- In Rome the former Vice Director of the Regina 

li prison, Donato Carretta, about to appear as a 
itness in the trial of Pietro Caruso, was seized by 
@ mob and flung into the Tiber River where he 
rished. Caruso, Rome’s police chief under the 
Germans, was accused of having handed over 50 
Italian hostages to the Germans for execution. He 
Was convicted later and pui to death by a firing 
Squad, Sept. 18. 
“Prince Charles of Belgium took the oath as 
*Regent of the Realm’’ to serve in the absence of 
his brother, King Leopold Il, a prisoner of the 
‘Germans, Sept, 21: ‘ 
Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
| ed 129 or more persons. 
*‘Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 
~ Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, resigned because 
of ill health, Nov. 21. Under Secretary Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., succeeded him. 


World War Il 


a 1945 
_ British and Indian troops seized the port of 
‘Akyab on the Burma coast, Jan. 5. : 
\ British planes bombed Munich, causing heavy 
damage in the inner city, Jan. 7. 
" United States Sixth Army troops, under per- 
sonal command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Janded on Luzon, opening the American invasion 
of the Philippines, Jan. -9%. : 
ees forces graced St. Hubert, 14 miles 
west of Bastogne, Jan. 9. ~ 
PeGermane began a general withdrawal on the 
Western Front, Jan. 11. 

“Leaders of the Greek Elas Army and of the 
‘British Army signed a truce in Athens, ending the 
40-day old Greek civil war, Jan. 11. , 
“Russians opened their winter offensive in Po- 
land, advancing to within 71 miles of southeastern 
Germany, Jan. 13. 

German forces were in full retreat on the 
‘Western Front, Jan. 14. : 
Red Army forces, captured Kielce, Poland, Jan. 


iS Radom, Poland, fell to the advancing Russian 

Army, Jan, 16. 

~ Soviet forces liberated Warsaw and Czesto- 
wa and were. within 14 miles of the German 


order, Jan. 17. 
is han. forces evacuated Cracow, Poland, Jan. 


“Prime Minister Churchill, in an address to 
iommons in London, called on the German people 
to surrender unconditionally, Jan. 18. 

* Lodz and rarngw Poland, were taken by the 
Russians, Jan. ‘ 

_ An armistice ane signed between the Provisional 


National Government. of Hungery and the Allies 
+ 


he United States, Russia am! Great Britain), 
an. 20. j 

Russians captured Tannenberg in East Prussia, 
Jan. 21. 

~ Red Army forces reached the Oder River on a2 
37-mile front near Breslau, Jan. 23. * 
" Oppeln, capital of Upper Silesia, was captused 


oy Russians, Jan. 24. . 
atanburs in Hast Prussia, fetl to the Russians, 


x. 26. we . 
The: United States Ninth Army joined the British 
n of Aachen in Germany, and also seized the 
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town of Brachelen, 2! 2 
dort, rere 5 miles southwest of Duessel~ 
merican forces under Gen. Patton reached thi 

eeeenuhe eve pk Roinite in pete: and 

4 ’ ing € ermans t 
= of ie eae ec Jan. 27. 0 oe 

southern sace e French Army fought 
aa Biedwihy five miles northeast at mela 

The India-Burma Road was reopened but not: 
cleared by Allied troops, Jan. 27, amet 
_ Russian forces captured Katowice and Beuthen 
a aoe and the port of Memel in East Prussia, f ( 

- * 04 

The first convoy rolled over the reopened Burma ~~ 
Road, renamed Stilwell Road, in honor of Gen. ~ 
Joseph W. Stilwell, Jan. 28. 

The American Third Arnfy reinvaded Germany 
near Oberhausen and Peterskirche north of the 
Luxemburg frontier, Jan. 28. 4 

Adolf Hitler asked the German people to stick 
out the war, Jan. 30. : 

A second landing on Luzon was made by Ameri- 
can troops on five beachheads in Zambales Pro- 
vince, 55 miles from Manila by air, Jan. 30. 

American Third Army forces made three more 
crossings into Germany, Jan. 31. 

United States Eighth Army troops made a sur- 
prise landing on Luzon, outflanking the Japanese 
in southern Luzon Province, Feb. 1. 

The Big Three (United States, Great Britain | 
and Russia) Conference opened in Yalta on the 
Black Sea in Russian Crimea, Feb. 3. President 
Roosevelt represented, the United States, Prime 


Minister Churchill, Great Britain and Premier 
eg the U. S. S. R. The conference ended ~ 
eb. , 


Berlin was bombed by more than 1,000 American 
planes, Feb. 3. £3 

United States First Cavalry troops entered | ~ 
Manila, Feb. 4. r Me 
- Haw Bite troops entered Posen in western Poland,- 

eb. . : 

Gen. Patton’s American troops passed into Ger- 
many at ten points along the Luxembourg frontier; 
others advanced beyond the Siegfried line, Feb. 7. 
tia fired the business district of Manila, 


eb. 7. i 
The American Third Army drove into Germany 
across the Oure and Saur Rivers, along the Luxem- 
burg border, Feb. 7. ¢ i 
e Canadien, troops fought into Cleve, Germany,s 

ep. . £ g 

Budapest fell to Russian tfoops after a 50-day {A 
siege, Feb. 13. : ‘ig 

United States troops seized the Cavite Naval 
Base, southwest of Manila, Feb. 13. 

Eight thousand aircraft, including 3,000 heavy — 
bombers, swept the Pruem-Bitburg area of the ~ 
Germans, smashing gun emplacements, troops and 
strong points. The targets embraced Chemnitz, 
Berlin, Rositz, Dresden, the Vienna area, Magde- 
burg and Maribor in Yugoslavia, Feb. 14. 

Gen. Patton’s troops breached the main line of 
the Siegfried line defenses, Feb. 14. iz 
United States planes, launched from carriers, 
bombed the Tokyo area, Feb, 15. ne ee 
Bataan was captured by American forces in the 
Philippines, Feb. 16. __ . ; * 
An American fleet of 30 ships, including battle- 
ships and carriers, bombed Iwo Island, Feb. 16. 

Tokyo was bombed again, Feb, 16. 

American forces landed on Iwo and Chichi 
Islands, Feb. 17. 

United States Marines cn Iwo Island enlarged 
their beachhead. Feb. 17. There were 30,000 Ameri- - 
can iroops on the island. 

Allied airmen bombed Adolf Hitler’s Bavarian 
Alps retreat at Berchtesgaden, Feb. 21. F 

The United States Bismarck Sea, an aircraft 
carrier, was sunk off Iwo Island by the Japanese 
Feb. 21, with the loss of 300 lives. 

Turkey declared war on Germany and Japan, 
Feb. 23. ¢ 

Russian forces captured Posen after a month’s 
siege, Feb. 23. ‘ x 

United States Marines planted the American flag. 
on Mount Surabachi on Iwo Island, Feb. 23. 

Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha of Egypt was shot 
and killed in Parliament in Cairo after reading 
a royal decree declaring war on Germany and 


Japan, Feb. 24. , 
mierican planes again bombed ‘Tokyo and 
dropped a bomb on the Palace grounds, Feb. 25. 
Gen. MacArthur returned the government of the 
Shilippines to the Philippines in a specia] cere- 
mony in Manila, Feb. 25. 
Syria declared war on 


26. 
Berka was bombed by more than 1,200 United 
States planes. Feb. 26. ; 
The American forces under Gen. Patton were 
14 miles inside Germany, Feb. 27. 

Lebanon declared war on Germany and Japan, 
ste ‘Y 
dat Arabia, declared war on Germany and — 
Japan, Feb. 28. ¢ 


Germany and Japan, 


r] ¢ ‘ 
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American forces occupied Muenchen-Gladbach 
and Rheydt in Germany, and opened at attack 
on Duesseldorf as Gen. Patton’s men took Trier, 


reh 1, 
Sas United States fiag was raised on Corregidor, 


re * 

United States planes bombed Tokyo, Kanto Ny- 
goya and Shizuoka, March 2. . 

Finland declared war on Germany, March 3. 

A mistake bombing by the British of The 
Hague cost the lives of 800 Netherlanders and 
injury to 1,000, March 3. 

United States troops reached the Rhine at a 
railway bridge north of Duisburg, March 4. 

American troops penetrated into Cologne and 
fought in the shell-torn streets; Ninth Army 
forces reached the Rhine at. Orsoy, March 5. 

American troops ogcupied a part® of Cologne 
on the west side of the Rhine, March 6. 

The Third Army of the United States reached 
the Rhine at Coblenz, March 7. 

United States First Army troops crossed the 
Rhine between Coblenz and Cologne; they also 


fought into Bonn, March 8. 


Berlin was bombed from the air for the 17th 


_ consecutive night, March 8 


Indian troops entered Mandalay, March 8. 

Sgt. John Basilone, the first enlisted Marine to 
win the Medal of Honor, in World War II, was 
killed by Japanese artillery fire on Iwo, March 8. 

United States First Army troops captured Bonn, 
March 9. 

A fleet of 300 B-29s dropped a blanket of fire 15 
Square miles in area over Tokyo, March 9, 

United States troops landed on Mindanao in the 


Philippines; March 10 


American troops approached the Autobahn, the 
German military highway, March 13. 

The battle of Iwo Island ended although a few 
Japanese held out in isolated pockets, March 16, 

The United States Third Army opened an attack 


_ on Coblenz, March 17, 


American troops captured the city of Bingen 
end 45 other places; the Ludendorff bridge at 
Remagen collapsed and American reinforcements 


jused pontoon bridges, March 18, 


Allied planes dropped ‘12,400 explosive and 650,- 
000 fire bombs on Berlin, March 18. 

The United States airplane carrier Franklin was 
air-bombed 60 miles off Japan by a suicide plane 
with a casualty list of 832 dead and 270 wounded, 


rch *19. 
United States troops landed on Panay Island 
in the Philippines, March 19. 
Third Army forces captured Worms on the 
Rhine, entered Mainz and cleared Kaiserlautern 
and Seventh Army men joined their forces, March 


Brandenburg and Alt-Damm fell to the Rus- 
sians, who siezed the bridgehead over the Oder 
opposite Stettin, March 20. : 

British’ planes bombed Berlin for the 29th 


‘consecutive night, March 20. 


British troops occupied Mandalay in Burma after 
two years, 10 months and 12 days of Japanese 
occupation, March 20. 

In the Inland Sea of Japan, United States 
planes hit 15 to 17 Japanese warships, sank six 
freighters and destroyed 475. planes, March 20. 

United States Third Army forces crossed the 
Rhine six miles north of Mannheim, opposite 
Ludwigshafen, March 23 as Gen. Patton’s tanks 
Tumbled into Speyer, one of the jast German 
strongholds west of the Rhine. 

American troops crossed the Rhine at Mppeee 
heim, and established a bridgehead, March 23. 

A part of the Seventh United States Army made 
& surprise crossing near Karlsruhe, Germany, and 
heavy fighting followed, March 26, 

Argentina declared war on Germany and Japan, 


rch 27, 
weratich planes bombed Berlin at night, March 


British forces broke through on the West- 

halian Plain and entered Emmerich, Bocholt, 

rken and Dorsten, March 28, 

United States forces captured Cebu in the 
Philippines. March 28. 

A United States Military Government was set 
up in Frankfort-on-the-Main, March 30. 

Ukrainian forces entered Austria, March 30. 

Ninth and. First Army forces of the United 
FSS) Sealed the encirclement of the Ruhr, 

pril 1. 

United States Tenth Army forces landed on 
Okinawa, main island of the Ryukyu group and 
352 miles from the Japanese home islands, April 
1, More than 1,500 naval aircraft and a fieet of 
1,400 participated in the operation. 

The United States 17th Army Airborne Division 
and British Army troops pushed into Muenster 
and found it in flames, April 2. 

The British took Enschede, April 2, 

British infantry and United States planes 
cleared Muenster, April 3. 

Berlin was bombed during the night by British 
planes, Apr: 
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headquarters. 


French, forces captured Karlsruhe, April 4. | 
Russians occupied Bratislava in Slovakia, April 
United States planes sank 12 ships in the harbor 
of Hong Kong, April 5. > ‘ a 

Russian shock troops captured four suburbs oft 
Vienna, April 6. 5 

The American Fifth Fleet sank six Japanese = 
warships in a battle in the East China Sea, April! 
7. Included in the Japanese losses were the 45,000) 
ton battleship Yamato. ‘ ; 

Russian forces fought three miles into Vienna, . 
April 8. 

Koenigsberg in East Prussia fell to the Rus-- 
sians, April 9. i 

In Vienna, Russians were in the center of the? 
city, April 9. 

United States forces landed at Jola, the Sulu! 
capitals and captured the town and airfield, April! 
1 


United States Third Army forces pushed into? 
Erfurt and captured Coburg, April 11. } 

Airborne Ninth Army men took Essen and their 
comrades fought in the streets of Brunswick, 
April 11. 

Russian forces battled across the Danube Canal | 
in Vienna and reached the first of five spans over’ 
the Danube, April ll. _ . 

Spain broke diplomatic relations with Japan, 


April 11. 

United States Ninth Army forces crossed the: 
Elbe River and roll to within’ 60 miles of 
Berlin, April 12... ¥ 

United States Third Army troops captured Wei- 
mar, April 12. p 
Re Army forces entered Arnheim in Holland, 

pr 4 

Russian forces captured Vienna and took 130,- 
000 prisoners, April 13. 

United States planes dropped bombs over a five- 
square mile area in Tokyo, April 13. _ 

Franz von Papen, former German diplomat, and 
his son were captured in Hamm in the Ruhr 
pocket, April 14. ; 

President Harry S Truman, in his first address 
to Congress, said: ‘‘Our demand has been and 
remains unconditional surrender,’’ April 16. 

United States Seventh Army troops entered 
Nuremberg, April 16. 

Third Army troops were within 30 miles of 
Dresden, April 16. 

American troops landed on Ie Island, west of 
Okinawa, April 16. : 

United States Ninth Army forces took Magde- 
burg, capital of Saxony, April 18. In a branch of 
the Reichsbank there the Americans found $70,- 


000,000. 

United States troops landed at Parang on the 
west coast of Mindanao, April 18. 

Ernest (Ernie) Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard war 
correspondent, was killed by a Japanese sniper’s 
bullet on Ie Island, April 18. 

The Germans blew two gaps in a dike holdin 
back the waters of the Zuider Zee and part o 
northern Holland was inundated, April 18. 

Onited States First Army troops took Leipzig 
and Halle, April 18. 

The German battleship Luetzow was sunk at 
pee pes on the Baltic by British planes, 

P . 

American forces captured Nuremberg, April 16. 

Gen. McArthur announced the liberation of the 
Philippines, April 16. 

_ Russian forces fought in the outskirts of Ber- 
ay April ape aah 4 4 | 

rmies of the ies occupied Bol 
April. : : 4 ys) ogna. in Italy, 
oviet troops captured “16 suburbs i | 
Berlin, April 22. * emis | 
ench troops captured Stuttgart and Frei i 
one eens April ee 4 og nether) 
ussian troops capturd the metro; 
works of Berlin, April 23. ¥ ge “=e 

Frankfort fell to the Red Army, April 23. 
Ranites: troops reached the Po River in Italy,- 

Blackout restrictions, with the exception of a 
a eiae Strip, were lifted in Great anaes 

Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chief, made’an_ 
offer to surrender to the Western Allies alone, the 
Swedish Foreign Minister informed the State 
Department in Washington, April 24. 

First White Russian and First Ukrainian Armies. 
joined forces inside Berlin, April 24. s 
Bitlet ee pp eae pone on ‘Adol 

1a] in Berchtesgaden ian 

Alps, April a ac g in the Bavarian 
e Baltic port of Stettin 4 é 
Russians, Node 26. wae SA “ 
ussian troops reached the edge o: K- 
anderplatz in the center of Berlin, Rott oe 
battle raged for the central police and Gesta) 


British forces captured Bremen, A eae 
Soviet forces extered Potedam,, Apa et 
ki 


=fe Te, 


Russian forces fought into the center of Berlin, 


The American Fifth Army entered Genoa after 
ian, Partisans had gained control of the city, 


or oF : 

Benito Mussolini, former premier of Italy, was 
et death by Partisans in the village of Dongo 
| Lake Como. With him was killed by the firing 
uad Clara Petacci, his mistress and 17 fascists, 


ril 28. 

United States troops occupied Augsb - 
wy Apel 28 p p ugsburg, Ger 
An unconditional surrender agreement was 
med by the Germans, covering Italy and west- 


n Austria, April 23. ; 
American troops entered Munich after a 20-mile 
Italy, 


lvance, April 29. 
il 3 States troops 
uussian forces seized the shattered Reichstag 
ett in Berlin and hoisted the Soviet flag, 
American troops of the Ninth Army made a 
cond junction with the Russians on the Elbe 
iver at Appolensdorf, while First Army forces 
the Russians near Wittenberg, April 30. 
eT and Partisan forces captured Turin, Italy, 
The German radio in Hamburg announced the 
‘ath of Adolf Hitler in Berlin, saying that he 
ed fighting with his forces, May 1. British invel- 
ce officers reported Noy. 1 that Hitler died 
ith his mistress, Eva Braun, by their own hands 
. Der Fuehrer’s bunker, April 30. 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, former regent of 
ungary, Bho seized by Allied forces in Weilheim, 


avaria, wrt. 

@merican forces captured Branau, Austria, 
lace of Adolf Hitler, May 1. 

Un: ted States troops completed the occupation of 

unich, May 1. 

Russian forces occupied Charlottenburg, 

ocks in the center of Berlin. May 1. 

Marshal Stalin of Russia announced the destruc- 

on ae Ninth German Army southeast of Ber- 
ay 2. 

Rissian troops captured Rostock and Warneé- 

uende, Baltic ports, May 2. 

Hostilities ceased in Italy, May 2. 

The American Seventh Army captured Field 

4rshall Karl yon Runstedt of Germany, in Bad 

olz, 23 miles south of Munich, May 2. 

Marshal Stalin of Russia proclaimed the fall of 

erlin, May 2. 

The German Government moved to Copenhagen, 

fockholm reported, May 3. 

Forces of Marshal Tito captured Fiume, and 

ay ty former Austrian nayal base on the Adriatic, 


‘Russians announced the liberation of Teschen in 


entered Milan, 


and 100 


, May 3. 
British troops occupied Hamburg and Neu- 
uenster, May 3. 
All German forces in_the Netherlands, north- 
Germany and in Denmark, Helgoland and 
e Friesland Islands surrendered to the British, 


yy. 3. 
Berlin said the battle for the capital had ended 
final negotiations for the surrender were negoti- 
in the chancellory, May 4. 
The left’ or southern flank ef the German Army 
g the Western Allies surrendered to the group 
“Gen. Jacob lL. Devers, the United States First 
d Seventh Armies, May 5. 
German military forces surrendered uncondi- 
lly to the Allies and the U. S, S. R. at 8:41 
M., Eastern United States War Time, May 6, 
May 7, 2:41 A.M. French time), in a little red 
yhoolhouse in Reims, France, headquarters of 
en. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in command of the 
d forces. First news of the surrender was 
ved in the United States in an Associated 
ess dispatch flash at 9:35 A.M., Eastern War 
e, May 7. Thereupon the Allied censorship in 
aris imposed a blackout on A. P. messages for Six 
urs or more. The text of the surrender docu- 
it said “‘signed at Reims, France, at 0241 hours 
11 A.M.) on the Seventh Day of May, 1945. 
was 8:41 Eastern War Time, May 6. An Act 
F Surrender, virtually identical, was signed in 
lin, May 8. _ . 
he United States Fifth Army crosssd the Aus- 
n frontier through the Resia and Dobbiaco 


asses, May 6. : f 
Portugal broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 


, May 6. , 
ie explosion of a Japanese paper bomb at 
eview, Ore., killed six persons, y' 6. 
‘A premature celebration of V-E Day. swept 
ough the United States but was halted by 
‘government announcement that the joyful out- 
reak was too soon, May 7. bap. : 
‘An order by SS Reichsfuehrer Heinrich Himmer 
“April 14.that no prisoners in» the notorious 
t concentration camp shall be allowed to 
Tato the hands of the enemy alive came inte 
of ‘the Allies, May 7. 


“possession 
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Moscow announced the capture 
the Russians, May 7. 5 Oh, SEERA Ay 

The Russian Government announced the sur- | 
render of Germany, and the surrender was ratified 
and confirmed at a meeting of the plenipoten- 
tiaries in Berlin, May 8. Signatories to the sur- 
render were: For the Allies, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, deputy supreme commander to 
Gen. Eisenhower and Marshal K. Zhukov, com- 
Manding the Russian White Army; for Germany, 
First Marshal Wilhelm Keite], Chief of the high 
command; Gen. Admiral Hans Georg Friedeburg, 
Navy commander; and Col. Gen. Hans Juergen 
Stumpf, air torce commander in chief. 

President Truman in Washington and Prime 
Minister Churchill in London announced the end 
of histilities at 9 A.M., Eastern War Time for the - 
United States and 3 P.M., British time, May 8 ©; 

_Dresden, the capital of Saxony, fell to the Rus- 
sian forces, May 8. 

‘Marshall Tito’s Yugoslav Army of National: 
EEerebian captured the Croatian City of Zagreb, . 
a y 5. 44 

Crown Prince Olaf returned to Oslo and Pe x 
claimed the capitulation of German forces to ~ 
Norway, May 8. z 

German Atlantic port garrisons in La Rochelle, 
am Reeere, Lorient and Dunkirk surrendered, 

y 9. 

Russian forces captured Prague, May 9. ah 

Marshal Herman Goering of Germany surren- 
dered to the United States Seventh Army, y 9. 
Toast warships liberated the Channel Islands,. 

ay 10. 

Denmark was returned to the Danes by the Ger- 
mans, May 10. : at Sta 

The first U-boat to surrender gave up to 4 
United States Navy plane off England and was 
escorted to Portland harbor, May 10. wes 

The United States aircraft carrier Bunker Hill 
was hit by Japanese suicide planes and 373 of the 
carrier’s crew killed, 19 missing and 264 wounded, 


May 11 : 
captured Wewak in New 


Australian . forces 
Guinea, the largest base of the Japanese for the 
projected invasion of Australia, May 13. ieee 2) 

The Provisional Government of Austria de- © 
clared its independence, May 14., ' 

The German submarine U-858 surrendered at a 
pre-arranged rendezyous 44 miles off Cape May, 
N. J., May 14. 

The United States Navy took over the German 
ports of Bremen and Bremerhaven, May 19. 


Syria and Lebanon asserted their independence 


of France, May 21. 

Aimiess, unmanned Japanese paper balloons were 
found in the western United States, but the War 
and Navy Departments disclosed that no damage 
had resulted, May 22. 

Heinrich Himmler, chief of the German Gestapo, 
committed suicide in Lueneburg, Germany, by 
swallowing a vial of poison as he was 
questioned by his arresting officers, May 23. 

United States planes destroyed or damaged 33 
Japanese merchant ships in an attack on an enemy 
concentration off southern Borneo, y es 

The Japanese legation in Bern, Switzerland, 
denied that Japan had offered peace proposals to 
the United States and. Great Britain, May 29. 

President Truman, in a message to Congress, 
promised to more than double the fighting force of 
the United States in the Pacific within 9 year and 
served notice that what had happened to Tokyo in 
air bombing would happen to every ‘city that fed 
the Nipponese war machine, June 1. 

The United States, Great Britain and Russia 
assumed supreme authority over Germany, June 5. 

Brazil declared war on Japan, June 6, 

Lieut. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., Com- 
mander of the United States 10th Army of the 
American Ground Forces in the Ryukyu Islands, ~ 
was killed by Japanese shell fire on Okinawa, © 
June 18. 

More than 1,000,000 persons cheered Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on his return to Washington, 
June 18. * - 

Organized Japanese resistane on Okinawa Island 
ceased after 82 days of fighting, June 21. 

Russiz and Czechoslovakia signed a treaty in- 
corporating into the U. S. S. R. the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, an area of 4,886 square miles at the 
eastern tip of Czechoslovakia, June 29. : 

United States planes bombed Kudamatsu, 4 - 
Japanese island in the Inland Sea and the site of 
the Nippon Company oil plant, June 29. 

Amerian planes bombed the’ Japanese home 
island of Shikoku for the first, time, July 3 

Australians captured most of the city of Balik- 
Papan on Borneo, July 4. j 

United States planes, based on Okinawa, bombed 
the island of Kyushu, one of the Japanese home \ 
isiands, July 4. 

President Truman and other officials left. Nor- 
folk, Va., for Potsdam, Germany for the Big Three 
Conference, July 7. 

United States carrier type airplanes bombed 


being - 
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Japanese installations on southern Kyushu and 
the northern Ryukyus, July 11. ! 

Italy. declared war on Japan, July 14. 2 

The Interallied. Military Command for Berlin 
assumed a ae of A ad administration of the Ger- 
man capital, iy 15. J : 

Carrier planes from the British Pacific Fleet 
joinéd United States planes in an attack on the 
Tokyo area, July 16. ; 

The Big Three Conference opened in Potsdam 
and President Truman was chosen to preside, July 
17. The nations represented are the United States, 

. Great Britain and Russia. 

United States warships shelled Japanese coastal 
installations on Nojima Cape, 55 miles south of 
Tokyo, July 18. : 

An “official spokesman” broadcasting for the 

) United States asked the unconditiona! surrepder 

‘of Japan with the alternative a virtual destruction 
of the country and a dictated peace, July 21. 

United States Marines with tanks made another 
landing on Iwo Island. July 22. : 

* ~The Tokyo radio urged the people of the United 
States to adopt a more lenient attitude toward 
Japan, July 25. The radio said Japan would 
willingly surrender if the Atlantic Charter were 

'. followed out. : i 

In a joint proclamation issued in Potsdam by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Churchill, 
with ‘the concurrences,of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek of China, the Japanese people were asked 
to survender. unconditionally or face- virtual an- 
‘nihilation, July 26. : 

Japan rejected a surrender demand issued by 
the United States, Cireat Britain and China, 
July 29. 

Pierre Laval, formes premier of France, sur- 
rendered to United States officers in Linz, Austria, 
July 30. He was later found guilty in the French 
‘courts of collaboration with the enemy and sen- 
tenced to death. He was put-to death by a firing 
squad, Oct. 15. ‘ 

The Big Three, The United States, Great Britain 
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and Russia, ended their conference in Potsdam 
and issued a communique outlining the peace 
terms for Germany, Aug. 2. Under its terms Ger- 
many wili be reduced to a third rate industrial 
‘power, incapable of waging war. 

The Far East Air Force bombed Naasaki, one 
‘of three ship building centers of Japan, and left 
it aflame, Aug. 2. 

y The 20th Air Force established a complete 
blockade of shipping of Japan, Aug. 3. 

Extension of Gen. MacArthur’s command to in- 
elude the Ryukyu Islands- was-announced, Aug. 4. 

President Truman signed the Bretton Woods 
legislation, making the United States the first 
country prepared to join the World Bank, Aug. 4. 

United States fliers dropped an, atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan, a city of 343,000 population, 
Aug. 6. The United States Strategic Bomb survey 
later listed the killed and missing between 70,000 
ae eee: Sixty-per cent of the city was oblit- 
erated. 

‘Maj. Richard Bong, United States air ace, was 
killed near Burbank, Calif., in testing a jet 
propelled plane, Aug. 6. 

- The U. S. S. R. declared war on Japan, Aug. 8, 

United States fliers dropped an atomic bomb on 
SC etd gee Japan, a city of 253,000, Aug. 8. The 
United States Strategic Bomb Survey later reported 
the killed and missing between 35,000 and 40,000. 

By agreement of the U. S. S. R., the United 
States, Great Britain and France, a four power 
control for the administration of Austria was 
established, Aug. 8. 

President Truman warned the Japanese people 
they would be obliterated with the atomic bomb 
unless they surrendered unconditionally, Aug. 9. 

The Russian Army launched a drive into Man- 
churia, Aug. 9. , 

Tokyo reported Russian forces. had entered 
Korea, and were invading southern Sakhalin 
Island, Aug. 9. 

The Japanese Government offered to surrender 
under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration with, 
the provision that Emperor Hirohito would be left 
on the throne, Aug. 10. 

President Truman replied to the Japanese sur- 
render offer and said that Emperor Hirohito would 
be permitted to remain on the throne temporarily, 
subject to the command of the Allied occupation 
forces, Aug. 11, 

_. The United States Army and Navy canceled 
$4,000,000,000 in war contracts, Aug. 11. 

Japan surrendered unconditionally to the Allies, 
Aug. 14. Official announcements of the surrender 
touched off victory celebrations throughout the 


world. ‘ 

Korechika Anami, Japanese War Minister, com- 
mitted suicide, Aug. 14, 

The War Manpower Commission in Washington 
NG all controls over employers and labor, 

ug, 14. ‘ 

Rationing of gasoline, fuel oil and. blue-point 
canned goods ended in the United States, Aug. 15. 

President Truman eased wartime wage controls 


and appealed to employers and unions to con nu F 
to accept War Labcr Board decisions and to rene® 
their no-strike, no-lockout pledges until a mar 
agement labor conference could be called to fin 
a eae ae for the WILB disputes’ machine! 
Aug. 16. : ; z i 

The Office of Defense Transportation remo 
wartime curbs on travel to sports meets and) thi 
transportation of race animals, Aug. 17. 

The wartime automobile speed of 35 miles as 
hour was ended by the Office of Defense Transpom 
tation, Aug. 18. 

Gen. Jonathan Wainright, one of the heroes ¢ 
Corregidor, was found in a Japanese war camp i) 
Man¢huria and liberated by an American medice 
team!'ot paratroopers, Aug. 19. __ 4 

Millions of persons in the English speaking worl 
gave thanks to God for the victory achieved on tt 
Ttield of battle, Aug. 19. 4 

The War Production Board removed 210 ind@ 
vidual controls limiting a wide variety of consume 
articles, Aug. 20. y 

The entire Japanese Fifth Kwantung Army sur 
rendered ‘to the Russians, Aug. 21. 

By order of President Truman Lend-Lease wa 
terminated, Aug. 21., : 

Russian airborne. forces occupied the ports C 
Dairen and Port Arthur in Manchuria, Aug. 22. .. 

Moséow announced completion of the conquers 
of Manchuria and southern Sakhalin Island, Aug 


we 
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Russian troops occupied Paramushiru, Japanes 
naval base on Kurile Island, Aug. 23 
American, British and French troops entered 
Vienna to occupy their respective zones, Aug. 2 
The British Parliament ratified the United Nas 
tions Charter, Aug. 23. . 

President Truman ordered the Federal wort 
week cut to 40 hours. Aug. 23. { 

The War Production Board revoked all con# 
trols on the manufacture of automobiles, Aug. 24. . 

Two Fifth Air Force fighter pilots, Lieut. Co 
Clay Tice, Phoenix Ariz., and Flight Officer Doug; 
las C. Hall, landed on Japanese soil, the firs 
Americans to do sco, Aug. 25. 

The Office of Defense Transportation lifted: @. 
controls over local bus, and coach and trolles 
services, Aug. 25°. 3 

Russia and China signed a 30-year treaty oM 
friendship and alliance, Aug. 26. 

United States soldiers began landing on Japarm 
ye ae occupation of the country in 1,000 yeare 

ug. 27. 

Twenty-four Nazis, including Herman Goerin 
were indicted and named for trial in a specie 
court to be set up in Nuremberg, Germany. Othi 
indicted were Rudolph Hess, Hjalmar Shacht, Gus 
tav Krupp yon Boelen und Halbach, Joachim you 
Ribbentrop, Franz von Papen, Walter Fun 
Alfred Rosenberg, Julius Streicher, Robert Le} 
Field Marshal Gen. Wilhelm von Keitel, Admirg 
Karl von Doenitz, Grand Admiral Ernest Raedem 
Ernest Kaltenbrunner, Baldur von Schirach, Friti 
Sauckel, Albert Speer, Martin Bormann, CO 
Gustav Jodl, Baron Konstantin von Neurath, Hane 
Fritzche, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and Wilhelm 
Fricke, Aug. 29. 

Gen. MacArthur landed on Atsugi Airfield, 1 
miles southwest of Tokyo, Aug. 30. . 

President Truman abolished the Office of Wa 
Information, Aug. 31. 

Japan surrendered formally to the Allies aboard 
the United States battleship Missouri, Sept. _ 
(Sept. 2, Tokyo time.) ; 

Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita surrendered the rem 
nants of his Philippine Army; Truk also sur 
rendered, Sept. 2. <5 
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An Ameritan Airlines plane from New York { 
Burbank, Calif., crashed near Palmdale, Calif.; 34 
persons were killed, Jan. 10. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of office 
President of the United States for the fou i 


& 


Puee —— ok t ‘ 

e New York American League Baseball ¢ 
was purchased for $2,800,000 by a syndicate head 
by Lawrence S, MacPhail, Jan. 26. 

The United States District Court in Ghi 
Tuled that the seizure of the Montgomery W: 
properties was illegal, Jan. 27. 

The North tube of the Lincoln Tunnel under 
Hudson river connecting New York City. 
Weehawken, N. J. was opened to traffic, Feb. 

A United States Naval transport plane, Oaklai 
Calif., to New York City, crashed into San F 
cisco Bay; 24 persons were killed, Feb. 13. 

An American Airlines plane, New York City 
Los Angeles, Calif., crashed near Cedar Sp: 


Va.; dead,17, Feb. 23. 
Bars, cabarets, theaters, etc., were ordered 
F, Byrnes, V 


close daily at midnight by J 
Monee Director, Feb. bate 
Ov. omas E. Dewey of New York si 
to set up @ special State Commisison ae 


nt basis to eliminate discrimination in em-_, disclosed that United St 
Zl ates Naval Intellige 
: a thea ees of race, creed, color or national one ete ae ppcuueee naval code just tetore 
n, =! e battle o Cora’ a, 0) Be 
Inter-American Conference on the Problems President Trunan, Saiinitied to Soagrese a 21- 
he War adopted in Mexico City the Act of | point program for the transition from war to peace 
pultepec, which pledges American Republics to | and asked for Congressional cooperation to put it 
ee aeainst an gy ~ oe into effect, Sept. 6. 
-Continental power a e territorial or Hugo Stinnes and 40 German in r { 
a eT em of any Western Hemisphere gareied in a ante to soee one Mani aichwenen i 
* = the Ruhr, Sept. 7. 
ranklin.Delano Roosevelt, 63, serving his forth | An Eastern ‘Airlines plane, Miami to New_York 
n as President of the United States, died in | City. plunged into a swamp near Florence, S. C. 
‘m Springs, Ga. of a cerebral hemorhage, April | killing 22 persons, Sept. 7. : 3 
United Stat i : 
he Wnited"Nations Conference on International | Korea, Sent 8. fonees /Heran) the oth ae 
gation, designed to draft a charter to insure | Gen. MacArthur took over the Japanese Govern- 
nations against waz, opened in San Francisco, | ment and announced he would permit the Jap2nese 
if., with 46 nations represented, April 25. to govern themselves under Allied directives, 
ecretary of the Interior Ickes seized Pennsyl- | Sept. 9. 1 ; 
ia’s anthracite mines on order oi President A four-engined Navy bomber, which was being ~ 
man, who oalled on miners who struck May 1 | directed to safety by radio, carried 14 men to 
esume the production of coal, May 3. _ death near Miami, Fla., Sept. 11, 
he United States Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4, Forty Japanese militarists, political leaders and 
tal to portal pay for bituminous miners, May 7. | others prominent at the time of the attack on Pearl 
he midnight ban on entertainment, horse rac- | Harbor were arrested as war criminals on orders 
and dog racing was lifted, May 7. : of Gen, MacArthur, Sept. 11. 
United States Army plane crashed in the Gen. MacArthur ordered the disbanding of the 
mge Mountains in Dutch Guinea, killing 20, | notorious Black Dragon society in Japan, for years 
y 13. Three. survivors, including WAC Corp. |an instrument of Japanese imperialism, Sept. 12. 
rgaret Hastings, Owego, N. Y. were rescued The Ford Motor Company halted all production 


e 28 by a glider plane. and laid off 50,000 workers and said the action was 
_ British Air Forces plane passed over the } caused by “crippling and unauthorized strikes’ 
graphical North Pole, May 17. against companies supplying Ford with parts, 


he Supreme Court ruled that each State had | Sept. 14. 
right to decide whether the six weeks residence An airplane crashed near Kansas City, Mo., 
ise under which Nevada grants divorces consti- | killing 20 European war veterans and a crew of 


a legal domicile, May 21. three, Sept. 15. 
erations were resumed in the hard coal fields Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson resigned and 
mnsylyania, May 21. F ae was succeeded by Robert P. Patterson, Sept. 18. 
‘he Coalition Government of Prime Minister William Joyce, Lord Haw Haw of the German 
aston Churchill, formed May 10,1940, came to | radio, was found guilty of ‘‘adhering to the King’s 
end in Great Britain, May 23. y, enemies,’ in London and was sentenced to, be» 
. United States Army plane carrying 18 Wacs | hanged, Sept. 19. 
i @ crew of three disappeared after flying 150 The Office of Price Administration inereased the 
es of the 766-mile trip between Accra, British | price of imported silver from 45 cents a fine ounce 
st Africa and Roberts Field, Liberia, May 30. | to 71.111 cents, raising it to the minimum price of 
she United States Circuit Court of Appeals de- | domestic silver, Sept. 20. = ; 
red the Government seizure of the Montgomery Baron Konstantin yon Neurath, first Nazi pro- 
rd properties in Chicago legal since the com-/ tector for Bohemia, was arrested in the French 
Ly was engaged in war production, June 8. zone of occupation in Germany as a war criminal, 
ident Truman signed legislation reducing | Sept. 21. 
“yeouired gold reserve of the Federal Reserve Henry Ford Il, 28, was elected president of the 
to 25 per cent of the deposits and federal | Ford Motor Company, Sept. 21. 
es in circulation, June 12. A ‘typhoon swept over Hiroshima prefecture, 
“he Supreme Court, 5 to 3, upheld a lower court | Japan, killing 1,068 persons with 981 missing, 

1g that the Associated Press membership _by- | Sept. 21. | ; r 4 
“violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, Jume| The Legion of Merit was presented to Joe Louis, 
Ee, , heavyweight champion of the world, for his 

United Nations Conference on International | services ine World War II, Sept. 23. 
ation ended its session in San Francisco Gen. MacArthur froze the trade of Japan, Sept. 
“an address by President Truman in which | 24. ee ‘ : 

id: ‘‘You have created a great instrument Emperor Hirohito paid a social call on Gen. 
aeace and security and human progress 1n the | MacArthur and became the first Emperor of Japan 
id. The world must now use it,” June 26. to visit a foreign conqueror, Sept. 26. ‘ 

. Free State of Dade, 2 county in northwest | The first peace conference of World War II, the — 
gia. raised the United States flag for the first | Foreign Ministers Council, ended its session 1 
2 in’85 years, ending its ‘secession’? from the | London, a failure after 22 days, Oct. 2. ° 
ion, July % President ‘Truman, speaking in Union City, 
‘he United States Army seized five Montgomery | Tenn., said the United States would not giveaway 
hy stores in Chicago~charging. it ae — its ene ue. as! how’’ that produced the 

i i abor Board rectives, July . | atomic bomb, et. 8. 7 a 
a ee erwhelming victory Ford and Hudson opened their automobile plants 
e general elections in Great ee ‘Winston xe Meg as the supply parts shortage ended, 
T i rime Minister and was suc- | Oct. 8. (SS em 
feet traenene © of the Labor Party| The Willkie Memorial Building in New York City 
ich gained 390 seats out of total of 640 in| was dedicated on the first anniversary of the death 
i fe of Wendell L. Willkie, Oct. 8. , 
1 Army B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass., to| United States troops uncovered more than $250,- 
wark, N. J., crashed into the Empire State | 900,000 in gold, silver and platinum reserves secret- 
ding, New York City, 915 feet above the street, | ed in Japanese vaults, Oct. 9. i 
ng three occupants of the plane, 10 in the An estimated 4.000,000 persons roared a welcome 
iding and injuring 25 others, July 28. _ | in New York City to Adm. of the Fleet Chester Ww. 
resident Truman ordered seizure of the Illinois | Nimitz and to 13 Navy and Marine heroes who wor 
tral Railroad to prevent ag a strike 4 ba setion'? highest awards for valor in battle, 
oh Engineers an ct. 9. I 
ee rete cane aa 3 Louis F. Budenz, managing cone eS fo ae 

i ‘med. di ; ith Fin- rker, official newspaper of the Communist pat 
pened po mere yk a woine United States, remounced all connection with 


9 B-29 eae eee collided above Weath- ioe mavenicee and returned to the Catholic faith, 
17. ct. 7 \ i 

. ¢ \ litical typhoon swept across Okinawa and the home 

pe exe tes poet ae a ease tee Pree: of Tapen leaving 43 U. S. Navy personnel 


a 49 i a, Oct. Il 

ov. ey, of New York, pardoned | dead, 30 missing and i9 injured, Oct. 11. 

: eee pba we former Wall Street ee Seog Anton. Dostien Y mie, Bre ira 
na W \ ) i ; was fou e I 

Been renee cee eet oe ta pulsar Enortihe of 15 American soldiers without trial and 


three years and four months in prison, [ ‘ 
_ Dey ed to death by @ firing squad, Oct, 12. _ 
Baier orm SY Ye bam sere. ‘ Sapahess Cabinet extended suffrage to 


ed the voting age of men to 20 


_ 


j ampbell, 
1 bastion & Singapore was restored to | women and lower 


3 years, Oct, 1%. . 
flag : Agriculture Organizations of the United 
flag wns Selecd, Sve sks Leta i Siena thence in Quebec, Canada, Oct. 6. 


ae \ ‘ rt jawed all activity in opium 
: f t n Penang, Sept. 4. Gen. MacArthur outlaw 
eee to smectingtor as a|and other narcotics in Jepaty Oct. 18. fed bee 
fongress from 4 respite cut short by Japan’s A revolt by young Army 6 ae Bees set 
fork Sept. (42.25 oe hit oe “| ident Ysaisas Medina ‘Angarita of Venezuela, Oct. 
hn A. Beasley, Defense Minister of Australia, ! 1 


4 


656 


. Gen, Eisenhower recommended destruction of 


the I. G. Parbenindustrie in Germany, Oct. 20 


Some of the plans were destroyed _later. 

Nazi U-boat pens in Hamburg, Germany, con- 
structed at a cost of $8,490,000 were destroyed with 
32 tons of explosives, Oct. 21. | 

Vidkun Quisling, traitor premier of Norway, was 
put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

New York City celebrated Navy Day with an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons hearing President Tru- 
man speak in Central Park. The President re- 
viewed 47 warships in the Hudson and _ police 
estimated 5,000,000 persons cheered him inthe 
course of the day, Oct. 27. 

President Truman, in a radio address to the 
‘nation, asserted industry as a whole could afford 
Substantial wage increases without raising prices 
but labor must not expect to take home as much 
for working 45 hours a week as under wartime on 
overtime wages, Oct. 30. : 

The Japanese Government decreed the dissolu- 
tion of the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yashuda and Sumi- 
tomo holding companies and family trusts that 
financed Japan’s war machine, Nov. 5. 


7 \ ; } e's acta = Ale 
Memorable Dates— 1945; Geographic Centers; War Loans” 


| come ended, Nov. 23. is 


2 s, 
Es ures st 
% : 


A Labor-Management conference opened — 
d in an adc 


eace and progress”’ 
Congress, Nov. 5. The conference ended, N 
without concrete results. 


The Japanese Cabinet abolished military ¢c 
scription, Nov. 9. 

A joint Congressional committee i 
vestigation into the sneak attack (Dec. 1, 1941) 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, by the Japanese, Nov. 15 

Josef Kramer, ‘‘The Beast of Belsen’’ and 
others were convicted by a British military coc 
of atrocities in Beisen and Oswiecim concentrati 
camps and sentenced to be hap sed, Nov. 1 ! 

United Automobile Workers, CIO, went on s 
against the General Motors Corporation, Nov. 

Rationing of meat, butter and other red ped 


opened an 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: Geographic Survey, Department of the Interior 
United States, Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 39°50’, Longitude 90°35’. : 


State County Locality 


State County ‘Locality 


Alabama, Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clan- 
on. 
Arizona, Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas, Pulaski, 12 miles north of west of 
Little Rock. 
4 California, Madera, 35 miles northeast of Ma- 
era. r 
ee gel Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes 
eak. 
Connecticut, Hartford, at East. Berlin. 
Delaware, Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia, Washington, near Corner 
of Fourth and ‘‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida, Hernando, 12-miles west of North of 
Brooksville. 
Georgia, Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Idaho, Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
llinois, Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
_ Indiana, Boone, 14 miles west of north of 
Indianapolis. 
Towa, Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas, Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great 


Bend. 

Kentucky, Marion, 3 miles west of north of 
Labanon. 

Eocutane, Avoyelles, 3 miles southeast of Marks- 
ville. > 

Maine, Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
1, LePage Anne Arundel, 3 miles east of Colling- 
n. 
Massachusetts, Worcester, in northern part 
city of Worcester. 

Michigan, Wexford, 5 miles west of north 
Cadillac. 

Minnesota, Crow Wing, 
Brainerd. 

Mississippi, Leake, 9 miles north of west 
Carthage. 

Missouri, Miller, 20 miles southwest of Jefferson 


of 


10 miles southwest 


of 


"Montana, Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Sele al Custer, 10 miles northwest of Broken 


ow. 

Nevada, Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
1 ae Hampshire, Belknap, 3 miles east of Ash- 
and, 


New Jersey, Mercer, 5 miles south@ast of 
State Capital, Trenton. 

New Mexico, Torrance, 12 miles west of sow 
of Willard. 

New York, Madison, 6 miles east of south 
Oneida. 

North Carolina. Chatham, 10 miles northwest: 
Sanford. 

North Dakota, Sheridan, 5 miles southwest! 
McClusky. 

Ohio, Delaware. 25 miles east of north of Colu 


us. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, 8 miles north of Ok 
homa City. 
Crook, 


Oregon, 
Prineville. 2 

Pennsylvania, Centre, 242 miles southwest 
Bellefonte 

Rhode Island, Kent; 1 mile west of south) 
Crompton. 

South Carolina, Richland, 13 miles southeast? 
Columbia. 

South Dakota, Hughes, 8 miles northeast 
Pierre 

Tennessee, 
Murfreesboro. 

Texas, McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brae 

Utah, Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 

Vermont, Washington, 3 miles east of Roxhi 

Virginia, Appomattcx, 11 miles south of eastt 
Amherst. 

Washington, Chelan, 10 miles south of west 
Wenatchee. 
West Virginia, Braxton, 4 miles east of Suttd 
‘hie ee Wood, 9 miles southeast of Mars 


field. 
Wyoming, Fremont, 58 miles north of east. 
Lander. c 4 
The geographic center-of Alaska is difficult ; 
determine, for the outline of the Territory is ve 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are inclugd 
in the determination it is not far from a point 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63 
longitude 152°20’. y 
The geographic center of the North Americ: 
Continent is in Pierce County, North Dakota,, 
few miles west of Devils Lake. ' 


25 miles east of south 


Rutherford, 5 miles northeast 


World War II—Seven War Loans and Victory Loan 


Source—United States Treasury Department 


Loan Dates 

cae 0. 4 Nov. 30—Dec. 23, 1942..... 
BOCONGI LS ci ec ae. April 12—May 1, 1943.....: 
Wifi Ge A eee Sept. 9—Oct. 2, 1943... 3). ! 
PSO sel ate be cree a OS ole Jan. 18—Feb. 15, 1944...... 
UM Bovich Bete cs June 12—July 8, 1944. ..... 
RPE Ap ola ta chases. Noy. 20—Dec. 16,/1944..... 
Seventh. ...6.5....55 May 14—June 30, 1945..... 
ee 


Oct. 29—Dec. 8, 1945 


Sales 


Quota 


$12,947,000, 0K 
18,555,000 


m4 


Pee ale gh APO fj 0 


Total for Eight Loans 


World War I—Four Liberty Loans and Victory Loan 


156,893,000,0) 


Loan Dates 
(OI oid a ie May 14—June 16, 1917..... 
MOOOMO I he site S's Oct. 1—Oct. 27, 1917... 
i eee April 6—May 4, 1918 
POUR. Ne Sept. 28—Oct. 18, 1918. 
VACtoRva sso... ..- April 2I—May 20, 1919, 


Quota 
Br -..+..! $2,000,000,000. 
ae 3,000,000,000 
: Soar aacione 
aipbaiteue 0 
4,500,000,000 


WEIGHTS AND “MEASURES 
The Metric System 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Gesamieres 


the. International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Menselent 
‘definition the meter now bears no definite. relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
Melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760. millimeters of mercury). 

Phe*kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
@rnational Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights. and — a 
asures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, 
i at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 
it onl which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of. Tone 
aved from linear-measurements. . 


- Comparison: of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to Yi, 


. LENGTH 


Meters| Yards Meters|Rods 
(yd) ~ (m) | (rd) 


Milli-/Feet 


Meters} U.S. Kin ometers — 
(m)_ |Miles (mi) | ee 


meters} (ft) (m) 


10.304 801 10.914 402 1= _ 5.029 21 1= 1 09 ee “a ‘ 
2—0.609 601 2—=1.828 804 210.058 42} . 2= 3.218 
3=0.914 402 3=2.743 205 3—=15.087 63 <— 
4—101. “S002 4—=1.219 202 4—=3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4 
$—127.0003 5—1.524 003 5—4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8. 
400% 6—1.828 804 6—5.486 411 6— 
7=2.133 ye 7=6.400 813 7= 
§—203. 2204 82.438 4 87.315 215 8=12. 
9—=228.6005 9=2,743 308 98.229 616 9=45.262 89 9=14. 
0.039 37=1 3.280 83—=1 1.093 611=—=1 .198 838==1 0.621 370—1 
0.078 74—=2 6.561 67=2 1.242 740=2 
118 113 9.842 503 1.864110—3 
0,157 484 13.123 334 2.485 480=4 


16.404 17=5 5.468 056=5 - 3.106,850=5 
19/685 00=6 : 64 


1.789 545—=9 


Feet | Yards { Rods Chains ‘Miles | Cent. 
See bas a | chatos | OE oe 
a “ad 33310. i 778/0. tg aay .001 2€3)0. ous ve 016 


0.2 
3 0,060 406 0.015 152/0:000 10 
3 | 33 re -A8l Phy 0. hg 455 . ee ees 


16.5 5.5 0 
a 1)0.0125 
66 ore | a alieé 


100 
63 360 3000 ih 
10)0.032 8 0.010 936 0. ool 988 0.000 497|0.000 006 
39. 37: 970 §60 3 280 833/1.093 61110. 198 838|0.049 710|0.000 621 


Inches | Links 
Nee ee ae 


Square | Square Square 
Square meters yards meters {Acres Hectares) 


teas yd.) (mm?) {(acre) (ha) 
Preps ilies SA a SPE lens 


I= 6.452 
212.903 


4=1.6187 
5—=2.0234 


9=7.5252 


10.764—=1 1.1960=1 : i 
— 920—=2 4.9422 | 17222 
3p 3033 3: 3880—3 7.413=3 ABBB=3 SS) 


3 3 
ryt 3304 
5.9799=5 
7.17596 
8.3719==7 
9.56798 
10.7639=9 v 
rms of the wave length of light was adopted pro< 4 

ternational) Conference on Weights and Measures, in 1927. — 
ete ae Seventh, Ceners istion 0 red Aiktntems fight waves under specified conditions. at wow 
ng pressure, and humidity is—1 oe ais 154.18 wave lengths. This corresponds to a 
7 meters, ’ 
ate Senel seg apa mca Se ew are based all metric standards of mass. The ites : 
t ae derived unit.of capacity or voles The liter is larger by about 28 parts per million 


7 pic ba 
: u e tenth ter, xe the cubie decimeter— that is, i ‘ted 000 ay ig 
cube: of hi of the meter ’ er 1 it 1. eae a | 


3.47499 ) et 


_ supplementary definition of the meter in te 


UNITS OF AREA 
“Square Square | Square 
‘inches . links. feet - 


1] 0.015 9423 | 0.006 944 0. 000. 772 


144} 2.295.684 ava ° "1111111. 4 
1296|20.6612 9 <n ore 033 057 ae 0.002 06 
39 204 625|272.25 30.25 0.0625 
627 264 10 000 4356 484 
6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 
4014 489 600; 64 000 000/~27 878 400 ~3 097 600 
0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04) 0.001 076; 0.000 119 599 
1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 
15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 |395. 387 


62.7264 


Square Square { Square 
Acres miles centimeters meters 
rede 159 423)}0. cake 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 163 
0.000 0 404.6873 0.040.468.73 
( 0.092 903 41 


40 468 726 
25 899 984 “ape 


-640 
.000 ed oe 710}0.000 000 boo 038 610 
1 sq. meter -000 247 1 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 
1 hectare 471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 


~ 


VOLUME 


7 Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
REE RE ‘centimeters feet meters yards meters inches Liters feet 
(cu in. a cm’) (cu ft) (m3) (cu yd) (m3) {cu in.) — (liter) (cu ft) 


=; 16: ee 1—0.028 317 10.7646 1—0.016 386 7 


4—0.113 268 
5—0.141 585) 
6—0.169 902) 


9=0.147 480 5 


35.3141 61.0251 
70.629—2 61E 2 4 

105.943==3 : 

141.2584 


a 5725 


10,4635==8' 488.2008 
317.830—9 11.7715=9 549225 


S5Ses S555 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


“Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
feet centimeters |decimeters meters | 


16.387 162] _0.016-387 |0. ra 
a2 B 037 087 0 28 317. O16 72: ‘317 016 |0. O98 sie 4 
0.061 023 38] 0.000 035 314]0.000 001 308 Socoon 000 
61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1000; 4 

: 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1000000] 1000 


0.000 i 704, ey 021 433 


CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE ' 


“fiuid U.S. fluid U.S. liquid jU.s . 
s Milliliters ounces Milliliteral pints ae Liters tog ee paint 
) (m)) (fl oz) (ml) (pt) (liter) (qt) (liter) (gal) 
1= 29.573 1=0:473.17 1 
Eee | Eee) Eee 
414.7865 4=118.292 1.802 67 a= 3.785 33 
5=18. 4831 5—=147. 885 5—=2.365 83 


9=33. 2695 


i 9.270 52=1 .033 8 2.1134—= 
Oil bs=3 "101 444—=3 83 
 oa2 O74 - 0. 353 


8.4537—=4 
‘i, 352 59=5 10.5671==5 


17 00 


_ CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE’ 


U.S. UUs. U.S. Hecto- U.S. He 
pecks - Liters | pecks Dekaliters bushel liters | bushel: titers 
(pk) (liter) (pk) (dk} (b u) (hl per mee hectare — 


1=0.8810 1=0.352 38 1=0. 0.87087 me 
: 2=0.704 77 ft 


3=1.057 15 
41.409 53 


i s ‘ « 
55. s : 5=1.761 92 & 
% 6—6.6072 6—52.857 65.2857 6—2.114 30 65,2245 
388096 70.877 57 0477 3.819 07 =i 0 ; 
= 4 70. — 7 —— 0 9660 
» 99.9108 ‘ 9=7.9286 9=3.171 45 f 
9081—1 0.113 51=1 1.13511 3 2.83781 
-2.8162—2 0.227 03—=2 2.27032 5.6756—2 
243-3 0.340 543 3.40543 8.51353 
3.6324—4 0.454 05—4 4.5405—4 11.3513 —4 4, $037 
4.54055 0.567 565 5.67565 14.1891=5 §.7421—5 
5,448 0.681 086 6.8108—6 17.0269—=—6 6.89066 
6.3567=7 0.794 59=7 7.9459=7 19.8647=7 8.0390=7 
48—8 0.908 10=8 9.0810=8 22:7026—=8 9.18748 © 
3.17299 1.021 61—9 10.2161=9 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 * 
- - a 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure)’ 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams {Fluid ounces Gills | Liquid pt. 
in ‘im = 1 0.016 666 7 0.602 083 33} 0. on 520 833 Ne oa (0.000 130 08 
ddram = 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 07 8125 
1 = 480 s i O28 
t = 1920 32 4 1 
— 7680 128 16 4 
= 15 360 256 32Z 8 
= 440 1024 128 32 
= 146.2311 0. oe 518 0.033 8147 ae 453 68 
= 27 33.8147 453 68 


-l 0.5 
65.974 | 4. 339 90 0.554 113 o 138 528 


_ Liauid 
Units quarts | Gallons Milliliters Liters 
0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610}0.000 061 610| 0.003 760 ae 


0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |9.003 696 61 a 225 a 
5 -007 9.5729 .029.572 9 3 ri 


0.031 
0.125 
0.5 
1 
*\4 
0.001 64178) 1 
1.056 71 0.264 178 1000 
0.017 0.004 329 00 16.3867 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Deka- 


D Dr. 
pints quan Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters 
a | a | 
0.5 s 0.015 625). 0.550 599 0.055 060 
0. 


“2 031 25 | 1.101 te 0.119 120 
-25 8.809 58 |0.880 958 
3 513 6. 28 378 id Bes a: o1 if 
2 3. aby 102 6. 113 5 0: 
183000 9.081 02 |1.135 13 |0.283 78 _|10 
029 762| 0.014 $81/0.001 860/0.000 465) 0. 016 387 0. 001 639) 


7 


WALA A 


’ 


MASS 


Avoirdu- pened =a 
s 


Kilo- 
pounds grams 
(lb avdp) (kg) 


Troy 
ounces Sab 


is 
ounces Grams 
(oz avdp) (8) 


Grams drams , Grams 


(8) (drapor3) (g) (oz t) 
1= 31.103 1= 28.350 ' 1=0. 453 59 
064 298 = 7! 2= 62.207 2= 56.699 907165 -0m 
3—0.194 397 i - 3== 93.310 3—= 85.049 oa, 260 78 ise) a 
4=0.259 196 15.5517 4124414 4=113.398 4=1.814 37 | 
5 ; » §==19.4397 5=155.517 * 5==141.748 5—=2.267 96 
raat fon c=. 3276 6=186.623 ; 2. 721 65 
~ -7=0.453 592 7=217.724 Hes 1 
> 80.518 391 . B=248/828 B= 2.628 74 
-9=0.583 190 9==279.931 AK 
(257 21=1 0.032 15113 2.20462==1 
Osis 41=2 0.064 301=2 4. 409 242 
0.771 62=3 0.096 452==3 6.613 ==3 
1.028 82=4 0.128 6034 8816 49—4 
54 11.023 11==5 
G iss clive 13.227 736 
0.225 055=7 15. 432 2 307 
0287 206s igesi 60=9 


re NURI PIES ER ES EARS ps ne ier a 2a : 


660 ! Weights and Measures—Metric 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS es: 


Avo rdupois | Apothecaries’ {| Avoirdu 
Pennyweights| Drams Drams Ounces 


0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 © 

0.731 428 6 333 333 0.045 7148 

0.877 7143 4 0.054 857 
age 729 2 0 


1 0625 
2..194 286 0.137 1429 
Sie 67 


| Apothecasies | 
Grains Scrupies | 
ee a ey eon eat 


0.05 
1 


0.041 666 67 | 
0.833 333 3 
1.139 323 


18:229 17 
20 


24 1.2 
ace 75 1.367 187 5 
+ OZ. 437.5 21.875 16 1 
. OF ty.o—=| 480 24 17.554 28 1.097 1429 
or ty.lb—=|5760 |288 0 10.651 4 96 
. 291.6667 


13.165 714 
350 as 256 116.6667 
0.015 432, 0.000 771 ai 0.000 643 015 a 2n5 383) 0,000 257 206 


16 
1 0.000 035 4 
15.432 356 0.771 618 0 643 014 85 0.56 3 0.257 2059 


0 035 273 © 
5 432.356 |771.6178 643.014 85 1564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 


+ Apoth. or Apcth. or Avoird. | { 
troy ounces |troy pounds pounds . Milligrams | Tams 


0.002.083 33 |0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918 
0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 
0.05 0.004 166 667|0.003 428 571 1555.1740 
0.056 966 146]0.004 747 179}0.003 906 25. 1771.8454 
Fi 416 667/0.008 571 429 3887.9351 
0.911 458 3 1}0.0625 28,349.527 
1 .068 571 43.) 31 103.481 
-822 857 1 |373 241.77 


453 592.4277 
000 002 201 1 
002 204 62 1000 
204 622 341}1 000 000 


Kilograr 


l avo. dram. 
lapoth. dram 
Lavoir. oz... 


SRS 


{ 

} 

| 

F 3241.77. 
453.592 4277 

| 0.001 


1000 


12 
14.583 333 
0.000 032 155 


_ 


277 


mesesoooesss 


0. 

0. 

0. 0. 
: 0. 
ym 1 
0. 0. 
0. 0. 
2. 2 


\ 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun Short 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons 
i 


Long is 

Tons | Kilograms 

0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0-000 027 902) 0.028 349 5: 

0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 327 
0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 

20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 

oo 04 


6 
1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of | tables, making a shift of decimal points, if necd 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the fe orn cee ed Phen Rios aerate. forall! 
equivalent can usually be. obtained, without the ad a ¢ units are orm ds 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re- combining the words “meter,” “gram,” and ‘‘lite 


with the six numerical i 
duction factors, by using quantities from several! table: Car eet sae tollay 


Pretixes Meaning Units 
pe 1 
milli- = one-thousandth Tooo .001 
1 
centi- == one-hundredth Too -01 “meter” for length 
: 
deci- = one-tenth iE i 1 | 
“gram” weig! { 
Unit|= one 1 me ht or mass t f 
deka- = ten 10 10 % j 
rf “liter” for capacity 
hecto- ==-one hundred 2 100 
1000 
kilo- . == one thousand “ao 1000 


BASIS OF MEASUREMENT IN PRECEDING TABLES 


All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the All weights are deriy 

tables are derived from the international meter, | Kilogram, as gnthorized tn tee Mende nee 
the basic relation between units of the customary relation used is 1 avoirdup 
and the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 - 
inches. 

All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
equals 1.000 628 cubic decimeters. The dec water at its maxi 
is. equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with Mis OF 8 oe Practical 
legal equivalent of the meter given above. 

; Whe gallon referred to in the tables is the United 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 


United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 
units must not be confused with the British units 
of the same name which differ from those used in 
the United States. 
The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is. ap- 
BOT Tk isis peeene eas and 
ushe: -36 cubic inches) is 3 percent lar; 
than the corresponding units sed in this By. 


al 
of capacity equal to t 
inches. This 4 is the 4 
bushel. A heaped b 5] 
c inches was establish 
L toms Appeals on ‘FY 
y. Weber (no. a i 

| 


to 144 stricken 


Si 


Bonen Bane 


SOON Poe 
Oo 
a 
a 
ry 
© 


Soomro 
o 
ww 
at 
for] 
© 


24.113 06 


a 
oe Ed 
23°83 
13.06 


At 
Simple 


Com- 
Interest | pounded 
Yearly 


3.291 43 
- 4.114 29 


0 wwd 
Cre ROOK 
Dom Onrp 


6 98 
1 60 


betes mats 


8818.49 
11 023.11 


$.003]$.004)8. nen es a eo 
008 


tt 


At Compound Interest 


Com- 
pounded | Com- 
Semi- 

Annually 
—_— | 


Years, 
6 


~“Kilograms 
0.373 24 
0.746 


sm ww 
ow O10 
SW OOM 
on HO 
OOo Wu 


mmo Whos 
3 

~I 

ie) 


SCO-e~Inm ww 


Donna 
2000 
~ 
or 


CRNA Wim POCORN 


8164.66 
1016.05 


O11 


Rate 
unded 
uarterly 


aie COMPARISON. OF ‘TONS AND ‘POUNDS IN" USE IN U. | 
Avoirdupois Lbs.) 
0. 822) 857. 


‘ Short Tons | 
0.000 411 43 


0.000 822 86 
0.001 234 29 
0.001 645 71 


So 
88 5 
i=) 
bon 
oO 
es 
ony 
om 
> 


0 
003 702 86 
0 


001 102 31 


SOOND Pwr 
GA he bo 


OHNAN PONWMSWIMN joe OHNBGW BWM SOOSS SOS99 S099 S999 SSSo% 
DOPNMO 
; 


DAPI WONWHOSCMNARM PWN ONMTP WHOS SOSSS FOOD SOD95 SOD9 SOD00 ox 


At 
Simple 


Longs Tons 


-001 469 39 
-001 836 73 


3 306 12 
0 446 43 


Oo 
iv] 

3S 
On 
bo 00 
on 


1 785 71 


3288 8833 88 


4 O17 86 


0 984 21 
1 968 41 


003 936 83 
me 921 03 


S288 8 
wn 
io} 
oO 
i) 
for) 
NS 


ooo 
soe 
00.90 
See 
Bae 


8 857 86 


ao © 
to 
[e2) 
Q 


71 43 


ORNWiP StS =} 
eS 
iv.s} 
oa 


wo 
ao 
~ 
_ 


Owooo. 
OV 
to 
far} 
Ls] 


Womo~© 


0. eee 367 35 


SONIA MOM OCIS 


0. 003 359 8 


0.000 453 59° 
0.000 907 18 
0.001 360 78 

‘001 814.37 


00 
> 
‘™] 


Com- 


sanded |) Bomar d 
Interest unde emi- undec 
rea: Pearly Annually Guarterly 


"750]2,000 
3.50014 .000 
7.00018 ,000 


Foreign Weights und Measures and Equivalents 


662 
: s 2 
_ Foreign Weights and Measures | 
Source: National Bureau of Standards, U. 8. Department of Commerce, as of 1946 
D ina- American Denomina- Améticant 
tigre cl Where Used Equivalents tions Where Used Equivalents 
Almude...... Portugal. ........ 4.423 gal | Klafter.......|Germany......... 
Ardeb OWING 9 es a7~'-)270 <i 5.6189 bu KOKW A ack i 
CF ie: RROULIGE 3 26d Seence 0.02471 acre —-_—« || Kwamnvu......|Japam.......,.... 
Arratel or 
Bibra. ot 6... Pores) . 2... Ms 1.012 1b bu 
Arroba....... Argentine Republic|25.32 Ib a3 hadnt tons 
eae aes, th Mawes sc afte a 32.38 Ib 112.29 bu 
Oa dot ean Gyan ess Wie 2 5.36 1 - 633 acres 
Be WYN ce lates: Paraguay..-. -.\.- 25.32 Ib 1.890 ft 
CS at Venezuela. g.....- 25.40 Ib -|0.01260 in 
z (liquid)| Cuba, Spain ae (1 1000 ¢h’th) 
| | Venezuela .|4.263 gal . | Argentina Republic}1.0128 Ib 
Arshine Russia. . .|28 in, | Central America... .|1.014 Ib 


-|5.44 sq ft 
12 Ib 


..-|Morocco. . 1. 
..| Argentine Republic|20.077 gal 
and Mexico...... 30.0787 gal, 
oka 2 Oy caeeriC oe 11.2 gal 
OURLUSSIAA fe ase 361.128 Ib 
Fed. Malay States. Lie rains 
apa Bateyeste sealers jae a8 ea meter 
British mera ae feet U. S. bu 
Sina RA Se st te 
es ace ee 230 I 
Tndis (Madras). 500 1b 
A Gee 1751b 
Carat ¢ cmetiic) World ts an .|3.086 grains 
-33344 Ib 


Japan 
Austria 


2 074 yd 
‘The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. 


the proportion of alloy in a metal. 


Liter 0025222 at eee 
Livra....+.-- FUSE el 

Load, timber.. | England.......7.. 50 cu ft 
Manzana.....|Nicaragua........ 1.742 acres 


we - |1.727 acres 


82: Le 
39.37 inches 
4.68 miles 

-|4,.6036 miles 


¥.1594 miles 
Bier tiles 


Nicaragua i: 
Honduras 
Greece 


Pood 


Quintal 


5 acre 
2.05 pecks 


-|3.9480 bu 


(cereals). . 


funna (wheat) 
‘Tunnlan 
vata 


and elvanal: 
Guatemala 


ry 
Pe oe ag in ae CHES 
“ 
a Tate es | NICaragua......,. 
“ 


Vedro. 


Genter. ...... ‘Brunswick BE cet epee its 
ek Ge Sok Bremen. ......... 127.5 1D 
cote CE en Denmark, N9rway}.110.23 Ib 
=e? EA 1 TE Ee 13.44 Ib 
oe NER BWOUOR GOs «sic oe 1a -7 Ib 
a .|Double or metric. .|220.46 Ib 
Chetvert . ae 1S Ceaser 5.957 bu 
PRE st cele st os China..........).|12.60 in 
‘si(metric).|China..:......... 39.37 ing—1 met- 
(3; eee Us Co ee eee 2.451 acres 
Coomb.:..... Mingland, . 4). 3S: se 4.1282 bu 
Coyan..... BPPMB EN ssf asa gtens as 2,645.5 Ib 
Cundra....... Rrgentine Republic 4.2 acres 
oS Paraguay. .|94.71 yd 
See (8Q.).2). | Paraguay . shea “11.85 acres 
Pots ss (poruguay.. 1.82 acres 
Gubic meter. .|'Metric.........., 35.3 cu ft 
Ow, (hund. 
weight). . British... ..}112 Ib 
Dessiatine Russia. . .|2,6997 acres 
Drachma. . Greece .|15.43 grains= | 
1 gram 
Dunam...... Palestine. .°.. 2... 0.22239 acre 
Fanega (dry)..)/Ecuad r, Salvador.|1.5745 bu 
+ RSE EG Saale sk aps ak 2.75268 bu 
“ (dry). .|Guatemala, Spain. .|1,57744 bu 
REAR Ot LNA OXLOG isco bala’ wa 2.57716 bu 
ty {ary PTE Ns os od cise s 1.57501 bu 
Pe CLG ING) | SDAID i... , 5 cee on” 16 gal 
»** (double)|Uruguay......... 7.776 bu 
¢* once WLUSUAY.. Cie wee 3.888 bu 
ae .jWenezuela si... 5s 3.334 bu 
edaan....../Pgypt, on. sawn. 1.04 acres 
r rail (rala’ Nya: 10 are nee 0 
MRASCOT.. 2s Diirganting Republic!2.51 liq qt 
Prasila;)...:.. ae par is «ito. 35 Ib 
Fuder...,....|Luxemburg....... 264.18 gal 
RUNG... -.:. RINSE oe ha 0.9028 lb 
Gatlon _|British Empire... .|1.20094 U. S. gal 
Garniec...... OLS etn. 5 1.0567 gal 
Soe  PRSCEIC, 5 TxA . .|15.432 grains 
Hectare...... ray ncn cea aa .}2.471 acres 
ae: 
Bue NOT, ts) + na 
Liquid at 
Jerib. Tran (Ni Ww) 
Joch. Austria (Germany)|1.422 acres 
Sis .|1.067 acres 
Kantar Ry Se 
Benbras ibn [ORO OOR stk aks 
Kilogram... .. 
ares 


Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Verst. 
Viloka. 
Wey... 


Scotland 
&nd Ireland...... 


The word: also is used ¢ to ¢ 


4 


‘U. S. and British Weights 


ei 
British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 
ester) bushel. 5 
U.S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushcl. 
British quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts. 
U.S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. 
British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid 
(or gallons). 

U. S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
art (or gallon). 
The, British gallon, under the act of 1878, is 
ae as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 
stilled water weighed in air against brass weights, 
th air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 
é barometer at 30 inches. 

fe British gallon contains 277.420 British 
bic inches (277.418 U.-S. cubie inches); and 8 
lions make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British 
bic inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). 
The difference between the British inch and the 
-S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 
the metre in terms of the British yard and the ' 


4 Bushel and Other Weights and Meksures 


Souree: National Bureau of Standards 


and Measures Compared 


U. S. yard are slightly different. 
A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 
United States inches. The value of the inch never 
has been fixed by Congress. 
The foot came from the length of the king’s foot: 
the.old cubit was.the length of a forearm; the grain 


.came from the weight of a single grain of wheat 


“‘well dried from the middle of the ear’; and the 
inch originated as the thickness of a man’s thumb. 
Traditionally the acre was the area of ground that 
a plowman with one ox could turn over in 4 day. 

Often, neighboring countries assigned slightly 
different lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 
—which might equal any length from 11.3 to 14 
inches. The Greeks recognized three different feet, 
which were used for three different purposes. 
pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended upon » 
the usage, that for wine being considerably smalier 
than the standard for ale: i 

The height of horses is measured in hands and 
their weight in stones; paper by the ream, which 
may be 480 or 500 sheets. 


Household 


One teaspoon=115 fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 
One quart dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 


S. 

One quart liquid measure contains 57.75 cubic 
ches. One pound of butter displaces approxi- 
ately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
ms 215 x 2144 x 5 inches. 

he following tables of equivalents are taken 


_the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘‘The Boston 
yoking School Cook Book.’’ ‘ 
A few grains=less than 1, teaspoon; 16 ftable- 


ons=1 cup. 

Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 42 pint=1 cup. 
Oné fluid oz.=2 tablespoons; 1 qt. jar=4 cups. 
Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills=1. pint. 

Eight quarts=1 peck. 


Measures 


Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. 

The approximate weights of certain common 
commodities per cup (1 liquid pint) are: 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—%% 
pound. P ; 

Flour—}!4 pound. 

Cornmeal—5 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—6 ounces, 

A l1-qt. measure holds 1 lb. of wheat flour, soft 
butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn 
meal or brown sugar; 1 Ib. 1 oz. of powdered 
white sugar. : 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound, ( 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of” 
fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Bushel Weights in Pounds 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


United States—Federal law for duties on imports 
Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; corn 
racked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed (lin- 
ed), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
i; Tye, 56; wheat, 60. 2 

Dry measure in the United States is based on the 
d English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and 
ate laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic 


3 

ie United States Court of Customs Appeals 
ded (1912), that a ‘bushel’? under the tariff 
. eaped bushel, and that a heaped 
contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under 
decision a peener bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
an a struck bushel. 

The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes | 


1e watt is ete ees puget 
ower (hp) represe, power in mec 
Eeaue the product “of the volts (pressure) 
Thus, 2 A yr 
es would give in a direct current cire 
Sn iodl etarey is sold at so much per 
hour or’ more generally at a given amount 


may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours. or 1,000 


=90; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 


‘greater value adds . thereto—VI=6; 


Bs 


‘R (at. Recipe). take; 


4a, of each; fb, pound; | 
sz, drachm; 9, seruple; 1, minim, or drop... 
6, pint: f %, fluid ounce; 13, fluid drachm; as, 
“Wetlt an. ounce; % 1, one ounce; 318s, one ounce 
haif; % ij, two ounces: eF., grain; 
facient: Ft. Mist., let a mixture 


be made; Ft. - 


DC=600; ! - 
Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Q.S., a3 much | 


standards for baskets and other containers for 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the tollow- 
ing capacities: 42 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
of the quart, standard dry measure; and standards 
for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 1 
quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. 

The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vege- 
tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 17,056 
cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries 
has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. - a 

A cord of wood. contains 128 cubic feet. The | 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x lin. 


a. Electrical Units f 
/ ’ Source: National Bureau of Standards 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (xw) is equal to about 
114 horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1,ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 


sure. 


tts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 
¢ Roman and Arabic Numerals 
: Historical Records 
1jVI RVI. 16 XXX 30;\LX XX .. .80/;GCCG. ..400/GM..... 900 
ia VATS fsb, P17) EL ee, 401K... ..90|D eee 00|M. 100) 
i lil ISIE. Soul weet SOC... 00;DC...... 608|MCM. .1901 
ma ix Sates Lipp. Sashes 60/GGC......260|DCG....700})MM...2000 
* Be 15] XX......20 UXX. 2. .:70)0CC ... 3000 OCS oo EE ‘ i 
Nore—A. i : =10,000; E=50,000; G= 
-—A dash line over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, 000; 000; 
000; D=500,000;» M=1,000,000; GLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. ; 
einer zeneral rules in Roman numerals are as SLE sel teal aire one of greater value sub-.- 
s 1 Tr eretrom—ivV =<. 
ws: (1), Tepes O detieg srerbate AN Te one ‘Arable numerals are those now commonly in use 


—0, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, % 9, ete. 


5 ieee Fae to; Ad Mp 
¢ ure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate; 
Pie powders Pi, pill; Solv., dissolve; St., let it 
stand; Sum,, te be taken; D, dose; Dil., dilute; 
Flt. Alter: Lot. s wash; Garg.,  gargle; Hor, 
Decub., at bed time; Iniect., injection: Gtt., drops’ 
ss, one-half: Hss., essence. : 


Haust., jet'a draught be 


“International Atomic Average 
(The Chemical Elements) ¢' 
Bice The Seoul of the American Chemical Society. Atomic wees is | 


‘ weight 
com with the average weight of an atom of oxygen 6. The table o 
eee ee oe ied in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendelyeev. He everranged them 80 C 


ing to their properties. Later they were numbered according to their pe \ 


>] 


Atomic | hep mic 


i 
Acinic | tonite Symbol Number| Weigh 


Symbol |Number] Weight . 


: . . a 
Ce Rak : ; : = > “ 
oe Oleg anaes 1 ; ag No 


65.38 
Ene tener 40 91.22 | 


| 


is Ap yoximate: 


on ne Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


‘Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables, grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds 
: cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 


Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. 


Auminum, auld Aik: 
ony, liquid..... . 
4 liquid... 


Mercury, liquid......... 
Molybdenum. . . 


a 
oO 
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me 
COPnRNIOW 
0000 8D 


Srp on 
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in 


is] 
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AOR NH Rt 


_ 
ee 
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to 
esiyon 
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mii areoneh sec. 
eae 
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pals 
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C+ 00 00 00 Ch BS ATES 09 ts 00 Hm BO EO 09 Cr BD 


12.30 
POPU PE eilareiace ce chins ae 
APEC, -82 
: , $8 
NDEI ahr artis «he eee ‘ ie : 
ay OHO 5ic/o0\ sere: 5 —223 UM Se ae en i ates 0.971 
UI aie ois cose #s 29.7 Strontium, solid. . {22.3.7 2.60 
5. 958.5 Sulphur, solid... .. pete 2.0 
19. 3 Tellurium, al: ce 
4 e! um, cryst: sees 25: 
13. (1700) Thallium . 11.86 
0. 25° horium 11.00 
0.763 —259.14 Tin, solid 7.184 
7.2 Titanium 4.5 
RASS wheter 4.9 113.5 Tungsten 18.6 
Pen avin othe tute 7.86 153 Uranium. 18.7 
oon ef | He. || Seetitua a 
‘ enon, 3.52 
Bc 5 Bris 11.005 327.4 ttr ‘ 4.57 
oe PN 0.534 186 Zine, solid....... 4,32 
aah 651 Zirconium. 6.53 


i "Radium melts at aA centigrade: ope. at 35n0° ; - 
a hehe m parentheses indicate numbers are doubtful; < indicates yal 
; Jow; + value is greater than number given; — smaller than number hy a. to high; ‘e 
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aa 
, 2: 


At a oh 
ENG 


ng nite ae ee a 20 sie pe 
: : : 3 ; KS er eis % aaa Fi 
al Elen , Gases, Gree fond, Roman Measures 
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Try: ; iS 4% Ente er Ce af ‘ 4 
Discoverers of Chemical Elements 


eas Discoverer ss od 


Discov. Discoverer Element _ | piscov at 
(SS Sa - ; i mil Ri 
$ 


Debiern> Mercury......... i 
a: A Allison i pay Paka Hjelm 
tena a Valentine N : 8 |Ramsay, ‘Travers © 
an Sue e oe Rayleigh, Ramsay : Gronstedt ie ‘. 
4 = Rutherford y 
Wanquclia Siee BT a Peeetley Scheele 
r XYSCD... ce eacee Tiestley, Se 5 
. |Walentine Pailadium. Wollaston = a 
Phosphorus. .o3, 1669 5 : 
Platinum. : 
Stromeyer Polonium 
Davy Potassium.... 
Praseodymium 
Radium. 2 


Klaproth 
Bunsen, Kirchoft 
eS ' 
7auque! ' Wollaston _ 

Brandt Bunsen, Kirchoff 


Hatchett as / 
oisbaudran 

Boisbaudran Nilson 

Mosander i 4 Borzelius 


Demarcay Berzelius 


Scheele 

.|Marignac 
Boisbaudrab 

Winkler 


Davy . 
Crawford 
Eckeberg 


Coster, Hevesy 

Ramsay 

Cleve 

Cavendish 
a : Harris 

Reich, Richter 


Courtois 
Tennant 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 
Marignac 


Arfyedson e Gadolin 
Welsbach, Urbain Zine .... B. C. } 
Liebig, Bussy Zirconium. ee! Klaproth 


Gahn 


See" eS55s 
SSOSEOERS KRVRRNRUSHRSROLES RESO 


j C.° \| Element 
Hees .| —34.7||Manganese......| 1,900 
: : 4 300. |[Molybdenum |... | 3,700.9 AR 


ahs Bab L Jere **| 184.8. Ozone..... ab HS 


HSS iS Tromee. bdbis 39 ve 3,000 | Phosphorus...... NTI 0+ 
766 | Lead, J. once scece 1,620 | Platinum..... md 
(4,200) ||Magnesium...... 1,100 | Potassium....... Zine 


DENSITY OF GASES. (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 
Specific Grav. | Lbs. j 
Wie BG er es ee 
Grams| Air—1; O—1 |Cu.Ft. 


weht.| 
Grams| Air 


ee 
Hydrochloric acid. . 
Hydrofluorie acld .. 
Hydrogen.......-- 0. 
Hydrogen sulphide .|1.538 
é F 8 i Krypton........-- 3 

Deon dioxi 128988 |i ge89 1. . Methyl chio 

# Methy! ether 
Neon... 
Nitrogeb. .. 


ARES ee 29 to 10.026 

: 9:39 .: A 5 4 + 11119777_|1.5296 
Fie hs . K y (0) Cen vaccees-]1.42905|1.1052 
: i 2. 1.5620 


0.106 
fim cts... 5 0.01115 
drobromic acid. .|3.616 0.2257 || Xenon..,+--.----- 


Roman Weights and Measures 


Cotyle =6 cyathus = 17.5 cu. in-=a little over 
re fig Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = -909 Me 
gall. ; 


Anciént Greek and 


; WEIGHTS ; 
libra (pound) = 10°02. 18 pwt. 135-7 8f., 
5 
mina (pound) = 11 02. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. LONG MEASURE 
‘tal = “0 pwt. 17 1-7} Roman foot = 113-5 inches. 
patent 60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 1 Ge "3 eta inches. : 
ata ace = 4 ft. 10 inches. : 
modus = 1 DRee 2-9 pint. ¥ * © Burlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. cite 
hoenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 146 pine. Mile = 4,835 feet. eaNG 
mnus = 3360 cu. in, = about 1/2 bushels, Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 
; “Furlong = 504 7t. 4 1-9 inches. 
Mile = 4,030 feet. i 


“2 LIQUID MEASURE. ‘ 
gyathus = 2.9 cu. in, = nearly t4'sill. ~~ 


/ a hay zi 
2 a fe ak 
{ se 
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Weights of Woods, Water, Other Solids 


yee a 


SSA A ae eT tbe a AR es ee Te Se ae 


"Weight of Commercially Important American Wood 


‘ Source: United States Department of Agriculture. - : 


The weights given below may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by, number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


E Per cubic 
foot Rane 
Species ’ 
“f : Air-*| board 
Green| dry feet 
Lb Lb. Lb. 
Alder, Ted). 3.) kee 5 46 28 2,330 
Ai) CLS a as 52 34 2,830. 
Ash, commercial white....| 48 41 3,420 
ASH, Oregon)..........-- 46 38 3,160 
ii Ceb a i Soe UR ae ees 43 26 2,170 
VASSWOOC cress ates sles oe +0 42 26 2,170 
POCO Maki g st as ce'wew 54 45 3,750 
PROM aeitecls sa pele se @ 57 44 3,670 
BirCh, PAPEL sic. oj. 8. .~- an ss pe 
Biltternut ss. ee es +s is 
+ 36 31 2,580 
waged tis <4 37 33 »750 
2 ASS Ce Bees eter co, ee 
28 22 1,830 
56 29 2,420 
26 23 1,920 
27 23 1,920 
45 35 2,930 
SglDe: 30 500 
. Cottonwood, eastern...... 49 28 2,330 
- Cottonw’d, northern black.| 46 24 ,000 
Cypress, southern...... .| 52 32 2,670 
Douglas fir, coast.region...| 38 34 2,830 
. Douglas fir, Inland Empire 
¢ POMIOT si cM evs ieiwie wie 36 31 2,580 
Douglas fir, Rocky Mt. reg,| 35 30 2,500 
Him, CRICK ails. sieie ein.» 54 35 2,920 
PRIOGURG OR 5 ais Sins eaiale sie os 53 44 670 
lM; BUDDCKY., 3. oe ese 56 37 3,080 
PE DPRR GIN ci. sp nesses os 2 ws 45 25 2,080 - 
Fir, commercial white... .. 46 27 2,250 
Gum, bDiack.............. 45 35 2,920 
MOREA tata Bat sla;s vate 3 «6 50 34 2,830 
Gum, tupele.......:..%.. 56 35 2,920 
Hackberry 50 37 3,080 


“*Airdry (12 per cent moisture content). 


_*#*Weight per 1,000, board feet (nominal size) airdry 


The decorative value of wood depends upon its 


‘color, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 


fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. 
The sapwood of all species is light in color and 
in some species it is practically white. The white 
sapwood of certain species, such as maple, makes it 
preferable to the heartwood for specific uses. In 
some species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- 
wood, cottonwood, and beech, there is little or no 
difference in color between sapwood and heart- 


4 pees but in most, species the heartwood is darker 
. an 


fairly un‘form in color. 

In plain-sawed boards and rotary-cut veneer the 
annual growth rings frequently from ellipses and 
parabolas that make striking figures, especially 


0.78D2 a | 


144 
where V = volume of tree in cubic feet- 


D2 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 442 feet t 


from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Per, cubic 
foot Per *** 
Species ,000 
| Air-*| board 
Green| dry feet 
Lb. Lb Lb. 
Hemlock, eastern......... 50 28 2,330 
Hemlock, western........ 41 29 42) 
Hickory, pecan..........+ 62, 45 3,750 
HIGRKOrY, , GUNG. 55550 06 oo ¢ 63 51 2 
Honeylocust..........--. Rig PSs ie allies ote ae 
Larch, western.......-..- 48 36 3,000 
Locust, Dlack..........2- 58 48 4,000 
Magnolia, cucumber...... 49 33 Ff 
Magnolia, evergreen...... 59 35 2,920 
Maple, bigleaf............ 47 34 oon 
Maple, biack............5) < 64 40 3,33 
Manle; Feds isos ates «0 50 38 3,170 
Maple, silver...... 45 33 750 
Maple, sugar.. 56 44 3,670 
Oak, red.... 64 44 670 
Oak, white 63 47 920 . 
Pine, lodgepole...... 39 29 2,420 
Pine, northern white 36 25 2,080 
Pine, Norway....... 42 34 2,8 
Pine, ponderosa. ,.... da etelon geo. 28 2, 
Pines, southern yellow: 
Pine, loblolly.......... 53 36 3,000 
Pine, longleaf.......... 55 41 3,420 
Pine, shortleaf......... 52 36 ,000 
Pin’, SUgOr ig, sz vanes 5 52 25 2,080 
Pine, western white....... 35 27 2,250 
Poplar, yellow..,........ 38 28 2,330 
Redwoad 42s on acweslces 2 50 28 330 
Spruce, eastern........... 34 28 2,330 
Spruce, Engelmann....... 39 23 1,920 
Spruce, Sitka......... 33 28 2,330 | 
Bughibenryss sqccicdewee es 48 - 36 :000 ~ 
SYOAMIOTS 2555 <n65 Sapes Sad DS 34 2,830 
Tamarack... eines ed 47 37 3,080 
Walnut, black. ..27....... 58 38 3,170 


(12 per cent moisture content). 


when the rings are irregular in width and outline | 


on the cut surface. On quarter-sawed surfaces 
these rings form stripes, which are not especial 
ornamental. unless they are irregular in width an 
direction. The relatively large rays, often referr 
to as flakes, form a conspicuous figure in quarter- 


sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked | 
which slopes in alternate directions in pera | 
layers from the center of the tree outward, quarter- } 
sawed surfaces show a ribbon effect, either. be- 


cause of the difference in reflection of | 
successive layers when the wood has eo 
acy Pee Se big sh varying ogre” 
abso: stains unevenly. uch of this t; 

figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. or a 


Weight of Solids Other Than Wood (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) _ | 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. 


Material : Material [ 


Coal, soft 
Coke 


Caoutchouc.....| 57-62||Fluorite. : 271; 
Celluloid........ 
Cement, get..... 


1 
Glass: Common.}|150-175. 
'5||Graphite........|144-170 


Weight of Water 


Source: 


.03617 pound, 
434 


cubic inch. 
cubic inche 
cubie foot. 
cubie foot. 
cubic feet... 
Cubic feet... 
cylindrical inch....... 
eylindrical inches... i 
cylindrical foot 


Ayan Se wena 
-02842 
341 


pounds. 
pound. 
pound. 
pounds. 


Gypsum. ..... 
Hornblende... 


Material 


Ice 


7 
ae 2||Porphy 
Byte eee 
Quartz. ........ 
Rock salt... 5... 13 
4)|\Sandstone......|134-+147 
Serpentine......|156-165 
Slate seeeeee © {162-205 


309-318 
16 


7||Starch 
Sugar 
‘Tallo 


oof 1 
“1 8%89 
sesso s (219-22, 


National Bureau of Standards 


cylindrical foot 
cylindrical feet 


Soapstone... ::1162-175. 
: 5 


es | He a ‘“-s 
) ore 7 * 


a i a 


BF) sae ES Og ed ; 

hye yh for Men-and Worker #43 AT BBE DS? 

verage Height and Weight of Men and Women 
Souree: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America seo 
weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 
MEN 2 ) WOMEN gl oe 


Hest. 


ie Mgt. | Hest.) Het. 


5B’ | 5 6 | 5 7" || 4? Gd | Bg’? | 5? 277 | Be at" | 5 al? a it 


Hgt. | Hgt.; Het.) Het.|| Het. a .| Het. 
ay Ba | 5°27 | 5.3” sp $5; | St: | 5S gt.) Hgt.| Het, | Het:| Het.) Het. 
“ Wet.|| Wet.) Wet.) Wet gt.| Wet. 
134 || 105°} 107 | 110 | 113 116 119 
142 |} 113 | 115 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 


190 | 197 | 204 151 | 155 | 169 | 163 | 166 | 170 
191 | 198 | 205 152 | 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 


whe figures in the above tables (except the 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the ‘“Medicc 
urial Mortality Investigation” published in 19i2- eee 
similar investigation was made in: 4929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and the 
al of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Study” 


201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159 | 162 | 166 


s Yi 
| data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the ti 
re recommended for only those ages below 20. ‘ i 

‘cordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the 15-19 line in each table) represent 
ults of the 1912 and 1929 inquiries. The figures for the 15-19 line come from the 1929 study. 


ar wat 


ms 
u bts 
a WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS s 
- Chest measure 


Chest measure i 
Weight at expiration Weight at expiration ‘ 
Sa eREERT renter oe 


Het. 


wwe | HB Stand-|Mini- || 48¢ | In. |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-) Mini-_ 
3 a ard | mum ard |mum ard | mum ard | mum 
pounds|pounds| inches | inches pounds|pounds| inches inches - , 
——— _—_————| |S | |. as, 
Pa 64 | 117 2956 
65 121 i 
se 66 125 
ey 67.|. 129 
2 68 133 : 
69 137 20 years 
ae 70 141 
ie 7 145 
va 72 | 149 
ate 7B 153 
out 14 157 
Se 2 ane! all 
64 119 
65 123 
66 127 
67 131 


21 years 


22 years 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. ©. 
|Grams|Ounces) Per Ct. Grams|Ounces|Per Ct. — 
Pe ; Adrenals. 10 0.35} 0.014 
500 a 2:75 ||Museles. .| 30,000]1,050 43.09 ~ 
300 10.5 0.44 Skeleton, | 11,500! 400 =< 15.35 


Ounces Per Ct.|| ; 
2. Spleen. 
ret Liver...; 1, 
2.0: (|}Kidneys 


% 


668 . Roots; Fractions; Prime Numbers vs : t 


Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Square| Cube Square| Cupe Square| Cube | 
No. Root | Root No. Root No: Root | Root No. 


, 


3 3 : 11. 
: 1005 | 31.70 | 10.02 || 1260 | 35.50. | 10.80 || 1515 | 38.92 | 11.49 || 1770 
1010 | 31.78 | 10.03 || 1265 | 35.57 | 10-82 ||-1520 | 38.99 | 11. 1775 
1020. | 31.94 | 10:07 || 1275 | 35.71 | 10.8 1530 | 39.12 |:11.52 || 1785 
1025. | 32.02 | 10.08 || 1280 | 35.78 | 10.86 || 1535 | 39.18 | 11. 1790 . 
1030 | 32.09 | 10.10 || 1285 | 35.85 | 10.87 || 1540 | 39.24 | 11.55 |} 1795 ¥ 
1035 | 32.17 | 10.12 || 1290 | 35.92 | 10-89 || 1545 | 39.31 | 11.56 |} 1800 
1045 | 32.33 | 10.15 || 1300 | 36:06 | 10.91 || 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 |} 1810 ‘ 
1050 | 32.49 | 10.16 || 1305 | 36.12 | 10.93 || 1560 | 39.50 | 11.60 |) 1815 
1060 | 32.56 | 10.20 || 1315 | 36.26 | 10.96 ||" 1570 | 39.62 | 11.62 || 1825 
1065 | 32.63 | 10.21 ||} 1320 | 36.33 | 10.97 || 1575 | 39.69 | 11.63 || 1830 
1075 | 32°79 | 10.24 || 1330 | 36.47°| 11.00 || 1585 | 39.81 | 11.66 || 1840 
1080 | 32.86 | 10.26 || 1335 | 36.54 | 11.01 || 1599 | 39.87 | 11.67 |) 1845 
1085. | 32.94 | 10.28 || 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 || 1595 | 39.94 | 11.68 || 1850 
1090 | 33.02 | 10.29 || 1345 | 36.67 | 11.04 0 | 40:00 | 11:70 || 1855 
1095 ‘09 | 10.31 || 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 || 1605 | 40.06 | 11.71 || 1860 12. 
1100 | 33:17 | 10:32 || 1355. | 36.81 | 11.07 || 1610 | 40.12 | 11.72 || 1865 ‘ } 
1105 | 33.24 | 10.34 || 1360~| 36.88 | 11.08 || 1615 | 40-19 | 11.73 || 1870 | 43.24 | 12.3 
1110 | 33.32 | 10.35 || 1365 | 36.95 | 11.09 || 1620 | 40.25 | 11.74 || 1875 | 43.30 | 12.8 
1115 | 33.39 | 10:37 || 1370 | 37.01 | 11:11 || 1625 | 40.31 | 11.76 || 1880 | 43.36 | 12.8 
1120 | 33.47 | 10.38 || 1375 | 37,08 | 11.12 || 163¢ | 40.37 | 11.77 || 1885 | 43 12:8 
1125 | 33.54 | 10.40 || 1380 | 37:15 | 11.13 || 1635 | 40.44 | 11.78 || 1890 | 43.47 | 12.2 
1130 | 33.62 | 10:42 || 1385 | 37.22 | 11:15 || 1640 | 40.50 | 11.79 || 1895 | 43.53 | 12.6 
1135. | 33.69 | 10.43 || 1390 | 37.28 | 11-16 || 1645 | 40.56 | 11.80 || 1900 | 43 12.3 
1140 | 33.76 | 10.45 || 1395 | 37°35 | 11.17 || 1650 | 40.62 | 11-82 || 1905 | 43.06 | 12.4 
1145 | 33.84 | 10:46 || 1400 | 37.42 | 11:19 || 1655 | 40.68 | 11.83 || 1910 | 43.70 | 12.4 
115v | 33.91 | 10/48 || 1405 | 37:48 | 11:20 || 1660. | 40.74 | 11.84 || 1915 | 43°76 | 12.4 
1155 | 33.99 | 10.49 || 1410 | 37:55 | 11.21 || 1665 -| 40:80 | 11.85 || 1920 | 43°82 | 1214 
1160° | 34.06 | 10.51 || 1415 | 37:62-] 11:23 || 1670 {40:87 | 11.86 || 1925 | 43:87 | 12.4 
1165 | 34.13 | 10.52 || 1420 | 37.68 | 11-2 1675 93 | 11.88 || 1930 | 43:93 | 12.4 
4170 | 34.21 | 10.54 || 1425 | 37.75 | 11:25 || 1680 | 40.99 | 11:89 || 1935 | 43:99 | 12. 
1175 | 34,28 | 10.55 || 1430 | 37.82 | 11.27 || 1685 | 41.05 | 11:90 || 1949 | 44°05 |.12: 
1186 | 34:35 | 10.57 || 1435 | 37.88 | 11:28 |} 1690 | 41:11 | 11.91 5 | 44:10 | 12 
1185 | 34.42 | 10.58 || 1440 195 | 11:29 || 1695 | 41:17 | 11.92 || 1950 | 44:16 | 12: 
1190 | 34.50 | 10.60 || 1445 | 38:01 | 11:31 || 1700 | 41:23 | 11:93 || 1955 | 44:22 | 12 5a 
1195 | 34:57 | 10.61 || 1450 | 38.08°| 11.32 || 1705 | 41°29 | 11.95 |} 1960 | 44°27 | 12.54 
1200 | 34:64 | 10.63 || 1455 | 38.14 | 11:33 || 1710 -| 41.35 | 11.96 || 1965 | 44°33 | 12254 
1205 | 34.71 | 10.64 || 1460 | 38.21 | 11:34 || 1715 | 41.41'| 11.97 || 1970° | 44°38 | 12/54 
1210 | 34.79 | 10.66 || 1465” | 38.28 | 11.36 || 1720 | 41:47 | 11:98 || 1975 | 44.44 | 12/56 
1215 | 34:86 | 10.67 || 1470 °| 38.34 | 11:37 || 1725 | 41:53 | 11.99 || 1980 |\44° 12356 
1220 | 34:93 | 10:69 || 1475 | 38:41 | 11.38 || 1730 | 41:59 | 12:00 || 1985 | 44.55 | 12.55 
1225 | 35.00 | 10.70 ||. 1480 | 38.47°] 11:40 || 1735 | 41.65 | 12.02 || 1990 | 44.61 | 1259 
1235 | 35.14.] 10.73 || 1490 | 38.60 | 11.42 || 1745 | 41:77 | 12:0 1995- | 44167 | 12.54 
1245 | 35.28 | 10.76 || 1500 | 38:73 | 11.45 || 1755 | 41.89 | 12.06 ||- 2000. | 44.72 | 12764 
Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
schs| l6ths | 32ds | o4ths !Sths | leths | 32ds| 64ths Sths | 16ths| 32ds; 64ths 
1 |.015625 23 |.359375 
1 2 1.03125 |} 3 6 |. 12} 24 |°375 23 48 Hs 
3 |.046875 25 |.390625 47 |.73433) 
1 2 4 }.0625/ 13 | 26 |.40625 || 6 12 24] 48 {75 | 
5 |.078125 27 |.421875 49 |.76565 
3 6 |.09375 7 14 | 28 37 25 | 50° |.781 
‘ 7 109375 #29 453125 51 79 
1 Dieash 8 15 | 30 |.46875 13 | 26] 52 {181255 
9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 |.82812 
; 5 10 |.15625 || 4 8 16} 32 |.5 27 | 54 |.843784 
11 {171875 33. |.515625 . | 55 {185938 
3 6 12 87. 17 | 34 4.53125 7 14 28 |. 56 |-875 
13 |.203125 35 |/546875 57 |.89062 
7 14 |.21875 9 18 | 36 |.5625 29 | 58 |.90625! 
15 234375 37 578125 59 9218 
2 4] 8 16 19 | 38 |.593 15 30 | 60 |:9375 
17 |.265625 39 |.609375 61 |.95312 
9 18 |.28125 || 5 | 10 20] 40 |.625 31 | 62 |:96875% 
19 |.296875 41 |.640625 63 |'9842 
5 | 10 20 |.31 21} 42 5 8 16 32 | 64 11 
21 |.328125 48 |.671875 a | 
11 22 (1.34375 ll 22 | 44 (|.6875 ; q 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required be: a 
A Prime Number is one that cannot be resol ee aE aed 
A Rite only Ber teeth andl anion olved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactl 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 3 


‘ TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 q 


ae: : | Weights and Measures—Metric 669 


quares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. L to 100. 


7 Sq. jCube - Sq. |Cube : jube 
fo, | Sa. | cube | Rose |Root|| No. | Sa. | Cube (Root |Root|| No. | sq. | Cube | Rone, Moat 
-1 {1.000}, 1.000} 1.000/1.0 35 | 122& 42875) 5.916/3.271 68 | 4624 314439) 8.24 

2 4 al 1 -414 1.259 36 | 1296) 46656) 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761 328509} en 
3 9 27) 1.732)1.442 37 | 1369} 50653) 6.082/3.332 70 | 4900) 343000] 8.366/4.121 
4| 161 64] 2.000/1.587|| 38 | 1 873] 6.164)3.362|| 71 | 5041| 357911) 8.426|4.140 
5 25 125) 2.236)1.710 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391 72 | 5184) 373248) 8.485|/4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449}1.817 40} 1600) 64 6.324/3.420 73 | 5329) 389017) 8.544|4.179 
“4 49 343] 2.645/1.913 41 168i} 68921) 6.403/3.448 74 | 5476). 405224) 8.602/4.198 
&| 64| 512] 2:828/2"000|| 42 | 1764, 74088] 6.480|/3.476|| 75 | 5625| 421875| 8.660/4.217 
94 s1| _729| 3:000/2.080|| 43 | 1849| 79507] 6.557|3.503|| 76 | 5776| 438076| 8-717/4/285 
10 I 1 3.162)2.154 44 | 1936] 85184) 6.633/3.530 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775|4.254 
it | 121}  1331| 3:316|2.224|| 45 | 2025| 91125] 6.708|3.556|| | 78 | 6084] 4745521 8.831|4/278 
12 1 1728! 3.464/2.289 46 | 2116) 97336) 6.782/3.583 79 | 6241) 493039) 8.888)4.290 
13 | 169] 2197| 3.605|2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855|3.608|| 80 | 6400| 512000| 8.944|4.308 
14 196 2744| 3.741|2.410 48 | 2304) 110592) 6.928/3.634 81 | 6561) 531441) 9.000/4.326 
15 225 3375) 3.873|2.466 49 | 2401) 117649) 7.000\3.659 82 | 6724) 551368) 9.055)4.344 
{6 | 256| 4096] 4.000/2.519|| 50 |. 2500| 125000] 7:071|3.684||. 83 | 6889| 571787| 9.11014 .362 
a .4913| 4.123) 2.571 51 | 2601) 132651] 7.141/3.708 84 | 7056) 592704) 9.165)4.379 
8 324) 5832) 4.242/2.620 52 | 2704] 140608) 7.211/3.732 85 | 7225) 614125) 9.219}4.396 
49 | 361| 8859 4.358|2.668|| 53 | 2809] 148877| 7.280/3.756|| 86 | 7396] 636056| 9.273|4.414 
20 8 4.472|2.714 54 | 2916! 157464) 7.348/3.779 87 | 7569! 658503) 9'.327)4.4 
21 441 aa 4.582|2.758 55 | 3025] 166375) 7.416|3.803 88 | 7744] 681472) 9.380)4.448 
22 1 4.690| 2.802 56 | 3136| 175616) 7.483/3.825 89 | 7921) 704969) 9.434/4.464 
23 529} 12167} 4.795/2.843 57 | 3249! 185193) 7.549/3.848 90 1 29) 9. 486/4.481 
24 576} 13824} 4.899/2.884 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615/3.870 91 | 8281] 753571) 9.539)4.497 
= 625] 15625} 5.000|2.924 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893 92 | 8464} 778688) 9.591/4.514 
676) 17576) 5.099) 2.962 60 | 3 16 7.746/3.914 93 | 8649} 804357) 9.643)4.530 
27 | 729| 19683] 5.196|3. €1 | 3721| 226981| 7.810/3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.695/4.546 
28 784} 21952) 5.291|3.036 62 | 3 238328] 7.874/3.957 95 | 9025) 857375) 9.746)4.562 
29 841] 24389) 5.385}3.072 63 | 3969) 250047) 7.937\3.979 96 | 9216) 884736) 9.798)4.5 
30 900). 27 5.477|3.107 64 96| 262144) 8.000)4.900 97 | 9409} 912673} 9.848)4.594 
3 1) ‘ 29791} 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225| 274625] 8.062/4.020 98 | 9604} 941192] 9.899)4.6 
: 1024; 32768) 5.656/3.174 66 | 4356) 287496) 8.124/4.041 99 |. 9801) 970299) 9.949/4. 6: 
ia | lose] 3087| B.744\3:207]| 67 | 4480] 300763] $-185]4:001|| 100 | 10000] 1000000) 10.000] 4.642 
34 | 1156) 39304! 5.831/3.239 ; 


Multiplication and Division Table 


| r in the top line (19) multiplied by a ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
‘ ee te last column AS the left’ (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 
ices the number where the top line and the side | the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
meet (342), and so on throughout the table. | extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of. 
‘A number in the table (342) divided by the num- the column, and so on throughout the table. 


-72)3)4;5 46 7) 8) 9 | 10) 21) 12) 13) 14) 15| 16; 17) 18) 19) 20) 21 | 22} 23| 24) 25 
6 


26| 28] 30| 32| 34] 36| 38] 40) 42/.44| 46] 48] 50 
39| 42| 45] 48] 51| 54] 57| 60] 63] 66] 69] 72) 75 
64| 68] 72] 76] 80] 84| 88] 92] 96/100 

65| 70| 75| 80| 85| 90) 95)100|105|110|115| 120|125 
84] 90| 96|102|/108/114|120}126]132|138] 144] 150) 
91) 98|105]112|119|126|133|140|147|154/161| 168] 175 

4| 72] 80| 88] 96|104|112|120|128]136)144|152|160|168)176)184| 192/200 
72| 81| 90] 99|108|117|126|135|144|153|162/171|180)189/198/207)216|225 
§0| 90|100/110/120|130|140|150|160|170|180|190|200|210}220|230|240) 250) 10 


—33| 44| 55| 66| 77| 88 99/110 165|176|187|198|209|220|231|242|253| 264/275) if 
G6) 77) 88) ooo tea ltad ise 163 180|192|204|216|228|240/252| 264/276] 288] 300) 12 


Ps) 
we 
i=) 
= 
iS] 
_ 
~ 


SOI epee 


1 
46 80 ie 50 105 120 13 150 185 180 195/210|225|240|255|270|285/300|315|330|345} 366) 375) 15 


Areas of Circles 


i. , | 
/ multiply the} or depth. Thus, 4 pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
es ie cineumferende oF monly expressed A ae in a Bae ee ‘eeeH feed pat ae 
1 i w many ga) ae) 

ee eer of aoe eet one cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 


a i pic inches in a United. States 
7854). To,find the cubic contents of a| the number of cu 
er “Or ioe multiply the area by the height! gallon. ; 


Ebisricae eee ETE Sa TE 
2 = ’m- Diam-| Ci’m- coe 
Avea vecce t Geience Area ee com Area eter |ference Area 

6.28319} 3.1410 


i 2485] 1 14159] .78 E 
$030 19c4Sit 30582 2768]! 1 1-16/3.38794| _.8866}/2 3-16 8.87228 8-758 
Ol 21232/2.061671 .33821] 1 3-1615.73064) .1075|/2 5-16 7.26408 
0276|| 11-16}2.159 3712||1 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530 2 7-16) 65783 4-0904 
es722| 0375)  28-32/2-20800) 00a} 9-46 tbosra 12301) 2 icagis.44305| 5.6727 
A 38-332 Seors £11615 .20144; 2.2365]| 2 13 16/&-53573| 6.2126 


3-32| (883571 - : 
14-32/1:07992| 0928] 27-3213. 82072 poet f d3ctels 69414| 2.5802!) 2 15-1619. 22843) 6.7771 


211.27627! .1296 

1 1 side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
te on ees grea, to a circle worn e alam feng straight line extending from the oe of 
rof the circle: or when the diameter of the circle! a circle to the circumference is called a radius, 


HF =a 
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Great American Inventions 


Invention Inventor Date 
Lightning rod,..........+. Franklin....... 1752 
Submarine, torpedo....... Bushnell....... 1776 
Steamboat.......+-0.+++- Rito. pice sae 787 
Cotton gin.. ....0....2-0-: Whitney....... 1793 
Steampboat..............- BOON. cc vecea 1793 
Carding machine.....-..... Whittemore 1797 
Eni cast ose Risers Newbold....... 1797 

ngine, m, -pres-| 
ure abt Rte eres’ Evans Wy iemeeies 1799 
Propelien: 3 Stevens.. ~. |1804 


Paper, machine (cylinder) 
for making 


camry bie 
H 3 [1 


Magnet, electro........... 828 
owing machine. 
‘elegraph, magnetic. 
Pistol (revolver) 
Harvester........ 
Match, phosphorus. 
Rubber, vulcanized . 
Htner, use as an anses- 
MEAOr Nc sibtle'sa'e i see ys + LODE 24508 santce 42 
Lathe, turret............. yh) ee 1845 
, pneumatic.......... Eee eta seid 1845 
Printing press eet a YS: Ce .. PENSE ee 1846 
ig machine.........- awe 1846 
Pin, Palety.. i... eee eee UNG cde cc ene 1849 
‘Turbine, hydraulic aR? AN Francis........ 1849 
agine, electric (locomo- 
te Oa Seer Vail 1851 
Elevator, with brake... tis 
Pe gl DODGE. © cigs c ceaees 
Shoe-sewlag machine...... 
Machine gun.........5... Gath 
Monitor, warship......... 
Motion picture projector... 
P: press, wel 
Pa ‘om 
D! ar 
Block signals, railwa 
Paper, sulfite process. 
etrigerato oar, railway... aes 
ator car, railway...|David.......... 
Tynewe TUTE Gn iets 9 piesa “|Stroies & Glidden|1868 
ies Me Wale «dois b, «a4 0' = Nahe estinghouse. . .|1869 
Celluloid... 0... .. ee eee es mya Pre V4 fos 
janney....:.... 
Edison......... 1874 
L@wes; wes 25c. 875 
OLIN ous: 1876 
sees ee. | Edison. +a. [1877 
Thomson. 1877 
Edison. ........ 878 
BUSD ins sue Ge 879 
Waterman...... 1884 
WOPGh ee ty mets 1885 
Van Depoele 
and Sprague. . .|1884-87 
Punch card accounting ma- 
Vik CSO ee Sees Hollerith...... 1884 
eee a electrolytic pro- 
STIL AIE ch on ore k ed 1885 
Lanotene. { Mergenthaler. . . |1885 
Transformer, ib dasancreta 1885 


a eine 4 RR Re Hollerith...... 888 
Calcium carbiae.......... Willson........ 1888 
Photo film, transparent .. J igeeate: ® 

Wilhkissscs 1888 
Méter, induction. . lkpancnpenyer? 1888 
Time Recorder, first suc- 

cessful. . of (IAINES wn Dere''= 1890 
Cayd Time Recorder... .: Cooper.......: 1894 
Dial Reoorder....,....... DOYS Site ce bis 1889 
Ralt-tegulating Plectric 

Time System........... Bryce. sins? . 1918 
Silieon carbide............ Acheson. ....... 1891 
PCBOL EHOW. sec eels eee Harvey. 1891 
Motor, aiternating Cur- 

OD a ASS Se Tesla 1892 
Automobile gasoline. . 
‘ngraving, half-tone. . 


Motion picture machiné 

Submarine, even keel 
Automobile, gasoline. . 

Airplane, experimental. 

Plow, disk. ........... 
Steam barbies: ~' velocity 
compounded, . 


match. 


-|Curtis ..+ 2+... 1896 
*|Baekeland Biate-at 1898 
Elmore. ,.....+ 1899 


patent was granted in 1836 to Alonzo -D. 
PHitlips, of Springfield, Mass., for the phosphorus 
Friction matches had been made in Spring- 
field by Phillips and Daniel M. 


Great Inventions 
AMEBICAN , 


i 


_- “Invention Inventor 
Steel alloy, high-spee@ ..... Taylor & yontte,. 
Raalo broadcaster. ... .... .|(Stubblerield. 
‘Telephone, radio........ :|}Pouisen and ~ 

Fessenden. .... 
Airplane, motor-ariven.....|Wright. | Bros., |- 
; Orville, Wilbur | 
Automatic Acceleration of 
railway motors.......... Westinghouse,G. 
Gyroscope compass and 
stabiliser r2.t sane t ase 


Airplane, hydro 
Electric filter Connon) 
Lamp, mereury vapor. . 
Tungsten. ductile.. = 
Electrie Ship Propulsion— 


Sw te ee Alexanderson. . . 
Tyesten (drawn) filament 

MEAD) cschetd ances! Ciel tid sip iow ate Coolidge....... 

elgepran tube multi-grid. ..|Langmuir...... 


io transmitter - triode 
modulation 


inca 
xray tube 
Airplane 


oss 
Non-sag filament......... Pae 
Radio crystal oscillator, ... 
Airplane, autogy 
Condenser microphone 
(telephone) ............. 
Voice reinforcement (tele- 
DRONE). fy ek oak 
Lacquers, nitro cellulose. . . 
Gasoline, anti-knock (lead 


QE Y Din ioe vsrnisret Minaneice Midgely..... mihi 
Gas discharge tube, inter- 
mediate pressure... ..... Ut Geen 
Pushbutton elevator... ... Larson... 252.5 
are Pubes sac. Ul Seu. Les Sosa 


Palmer..:...% 
Incandescent lamp, inside ee 
See Mcis « kit eae eee ID bed 
pa achromatic fused bi- ? 

RESET E Fosse ht PaO Se Drescher. 
Onthophoais phon .|Harrison....... 
Vitamin D, by irrad soak .|Steenbock...... 
Dynamic loudspeak .|Rice & Kellogg 
Circuit breaker Pott b bint illiard........ 
Engine, gas, compound. . . . |Eickemeyer. .. .. 
Permalloy (telephone) . Himes 22.0.5. 


Color photography, con- 
trolled penetration process ee and 


odowsky..... 
cp Beacon E. 8. Deneve 5 


Midgely and 
co-workers. . 


Refrigerants ow - 
fluorine compounds. a aie eetere 


Rube (neoprene) chloro- 


Welding, controlled tube. 
Are tube, immersion igniter 
High-capacity A. C. Railway 


Serpipers and 
ee 


Radio, wide-band frequency 
modulato tor 
‘Television 


char 
Terr: 


ets 1933 
Zworykine V.K.|1934 


1936 


, te 


Chapin and were 


H riehaunatied +++ {1936 


remnguines (tele- 


Dynamo, electric machine 
modulator 


known as the Chapin-Phillips m 
ee was sold i Byam aed Garlina, apne 
Mass., became known as the Boston. 


Great Inventions 


i ee 2 ee 


Great Foreign Inventions 


FOREIGN 
Nation- |} 
Date! Inventor ality Invention Date| Inventor Bris 
1581 |Galileo...... Ttalian || Steam turbine. ......|, 1884|Parsons English 
-\ Sa agra ia mene ins mene Love tig (nitrocellulose) ae Chardonnet .. Prea z 
eta seis ar ; eél, manganese...-. 1884 |Hadfield..... i 
1642) Pascal otters French Berdesur: mixture = Bs: 
Np d Sultate) hd Rr ee e .|French 
, smokeless. ... elle, ¢ cfeden Fren 
d) 1648 | Gliauber..... German || Gold (cyanide process “ 
8 pendulum... ..| 1657;Huygens,....|Dutcb for extraction) ...... 1887 |MacArthur- 
uttle, fiying........ 6) <<: \ es Forest. ..... British 
Byden.. jar (condens-| |}. | sire, pneumatic... .. . | 1000 oe srs Englis 
| era 1745 |von Kleist. German ||Rayon (cuprammon- 
ulfuric acid (lead RUTay itech sce cla ss 1890 |Dupeisses, ... |French 
shamber process)....| 1746|Roebuck.....|English || Rayon (viscose)... .- - 1892 |Cross and Be- 
ment, hydraulic. ...| 1756|Smeaton... ..| English VAD, Seeatiey English 
ens, achromatic.....| 1758|Dolland..... English || Coke, oven........+- 1893 |Hoffman. .., . |Austrian 
migine. Steam........ 1765 | Watt. English Gas mantle.......... 893 |Welsbach....|German 
pinning jenny (weayv-| - Oxygen (from liquid 
EBS (oe aa oa/e'sin§ 1767 \Hargreaves, .|English BID SCIEN aye So 1895 |Linde....... German 
Oe ae **| 1783 |Montgolfier ..|French - || Rayon (acetate). ..... 1895 |Cross and Be- : 
90m, POWeF......--- 1785 |Cartwright...|English || VaD....505- English 
oda, from salt ...... 1791|LeBlanc..... French ||Telegraph, wireless, 
Jeaching powder. .,.| 1798/Tennant..... \English || _low frequency. ..-.-.- 1895 |Preece. .....- English 
aper, (the Fourdrin- i}-X-ray........-..2--.| 1895 |Roentgen. German ‘ 
er) mach. for making) ..|French Camphor, synthesis of} 1896 Ter; Sy iee French: 
lle, electric battery “|Italian ||Telegraph, _ wireless, 
reservation (by high frequency.....- 1896 |Marconi..... Italian 


ation and ex- 
usion of air) . : 


faleidoscope...-..-- 
trea, synthetic, from 
ewing machine...... 
atch, phosphorus ... 
opelier, screw ...... 
lulfurie acid (contact 
IPTOCESS) ...--+. ++ +> 
slegraph, 
magnetic........--- 
Propeller, screw ....-- 


cerization of = 
lulose textiles ......- 
Mement, Portland... . 
ithopone........-+- 
y OSs 


COPE. .-.. sees 
graph, duplex... . 


x 


lorie acid) - . . 


ae 


ynami 
hlorine 
hydroc' 
Dynamo, continuous 
| @urrent.....-++--- 


IthOpODEe .....-- +++ 
Torpeno, dirigible .. * 


é D fle ei 

ndigo, sy D' Oi... 

Raeyon.....-.- 
2 


Gottlieb Daimler 
yele powered 


> paper machine 


Fou 


Appert,....../ 

Davy. 

Laennee 

Brewster .... 
Wobhler......|German 
Thimonnier . .|French 
Sauria....... | French 
Sauvage..... een 
Phillips. .. . . (ie / 
Wheatstone..| English 
Ericsson.....|\ Swedish 
| Wheatstone. .| English 


Daguerre and 


rench 


Mercer, J .|English 
Johnson . |Bnglish 

de Douhet. ..|French 

Foucanta....|French 
Ginti Austrian 
German 

English 

. English 

. |Italian 

English 

.|English 

wipe German 
Solvay....-.- Belgian 
Mitterhoffer .| Austrian 
Whitehead.. .|English 
Nobel....-..|Swedish 
Deacon. .....|English 


.,|Belgian 
.|/English 
. |English 


Fat, hardening of..... German 
| Airplane.......-.-++ 1903 |Jatho. |German 
| Bomb, depth........, 1903 |Unge... .- Swedish 
Barbital, sedative....| 1903|Fischer ...,. German 
Cyanide (from y ; 
CaC2+N2)..+-.-... 1905 |Caro and 
/ Frank......|German 
Radio tube-diode....| 1905|Fleming.....|.. arate 
Lubricants, solvent re- 
fining of.....+-...+-> 1908 |Edeleanu... .|Duteh 
Novoeasine.........-.| 1908 |LeBrocq..... English 
Glass, laminated..... 1909 |Benedictus. .. |Freneh 
Coal, hydrogenation 
to liquid fuels.......| 1910 Bergius......|\Germen 
Tungsten filament in- 
candescent lamp....| 1912|Just and 
Hanaman...|......-~ 
Nitrogen fixation.,...| 1913)Haber....... German 
Dynamo, electric, hy- 
drogen cooled ...... 1915 |Schuler .....|,.-.:.-- 
Airplane, helicopter. ..|. 1916 |Brennan. . |English 
Steel, stainless....... 1916 |Brearley. English 
Urea - formaldehyde 
BESIDE oy oie one soe «= =: 4) 1918 |John....... .|Czech 
Lubricants, high pres- 
SUEG. nosh e+ 0 ve oale 1919 |Southcombe 
and Wells.. .|English 
Oil-filled power cable| 1921 Emanuele...}....-+-- 
Insulin (isolation tor 
medical use)........}] 1922 |Collip......- Canadi. 
Commuted earbide...| 1922 Schaoter....’-}. Pease 


Carbon oxides (hydro- 
genation to gasoline 


by’ a gasoline engine of 


France, Fernand Forest 
: its carburetor, its water: 
ts magneto ignition 

we is--thereby creating, it is said, the 
first 4-cylinder automobil 


JGerman | 


in 1885, drove in Germany, & 


his own 


e. 
the first gasoline automobile 


rdrinier 


jis inventor, 


erated b; 
rst American 


, Germany, about 1320. 


was known much earlier, some 
ries 


nas the Fours 


now know 
bert in 1799, mee omoted 


ed by. » an 
ee rothers, finally apr 


and Oils).....---++- 1925 |Fisher and 
Tropsch....|German 

Methanol, synthesis of| 1925 |Patart....... French 
Television. :......,-- 1926 |Baird...-..-- Scottish 
Soap, hard water 5 

“Soapless,”” based on 

alcohol sulfates. ..... 1928 |Bertsch. ¢ 
Gasoline, high octane.} 1930 Ipatieff...... 


(methyl methacry- : 

GNtC) Se or ast acres 1931 |Hill.........|Bngiish 
Permanent magnet..| 1931 Mishima. ...}.-+-s++ 
Sulfanilamide, thera- 

peutic use of........ 1935 |Domagk..... 


pearing as the Fourdrinier machine in 1804. ‘THis 
is tie machine used for making newspaper, book 
paper, and the greater share of the paper which 
js used for printing, wrapping, and many other 
urposes. The first Fourdrinier machine used in 
his country was imported from England in 1827 
and set up at. Saugerties, New York. The modern 
Fourdrinier machine was projected in. 1889 and 
1890 in its present form 


Movable type—Theiz origin is obscure. A eo 
0! 


G 


St. 
This was the Vulgate. Bible, 


a 


pa 


Pes Ly ee 


— he | ee 
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WORLD FACTS i | 

Geologic Eras ve | 

Source: United States Geological Survey 2 

The rocks composing the earth’s crust are | sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of t¥ 


] 


grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from 2 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
Tocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 


remains or products of animals and plants whi 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of tq 
products of chemical action or evaporation the 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture’ 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sec 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that 


their contained fossils that the fundamental daa 


of historical geology have been deduced. 
Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous. | 


sedimentary rocks which have undergone suai 


alteration through heat’ or pressure, or both cor 
bined, that their original character is lost. Met, 


(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock | morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, qua 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form | ite and marble. i 
Era and Period and j 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) eT oeee 
55,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first appease! 
a Perdiney. ee ance of man- Rise and development — 
53,000,000 yrs. rece highest orders of plants. : : 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. " 
- 55,000,000 yrs. Lower. ¢ 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination « 
| Gntermediate 28,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First a 
Life.) Lower, pearance of birds and mammals; see# 
106,000,000 yrs. bearing flowering plants, including palna 
: Triassic. Upper. and hardwood trees. \ 
23,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Lower. 
Permian “Age of amphibians.” Dominance .of tre 
33,000,000 yrs. ferns and huge. mosses. Harliest cone-beaig 
2 eae Sia eee ing trees. Beginnings of backboned lap 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. animals. Insects. 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes." Shellfish (mollusks 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and lam 
‘ Lower. plants. »| 
Paloid Lik Suuri 
e. silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise ¢ 
$14,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. ioe ; 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culminatio 
79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans whan ] 4 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other se: hell 
69,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No t ‘ 
i Lower. jand animals. trace) 
Proterozoic. i < 
(Prim Ordial Li te.) |Pre-Cambrian. First life that has left distinct record. cal 
1,335,000,000 yrs. taceans, and algae. ali 


The Races of Mankind a | 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
per. Most Americans of European origin are wavy 


a k ; 

According to the late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division 
of Physical “ars dg £6 U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, three main human races are recog- 
nized today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yel- 
low-brown; and 3, the blacks. 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines: and 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-Brown; The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 

nerally belieyed to have come originally from 

orthern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from. the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negre! 


3 


cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgar. arti 
Turks, Cossacks, Ja anese, Koreans, Skalh aks 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the Caucasiai: 


Ears grow longer, the nose a little : 
aistinetly broader, and the mouth widens wee 
ea 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who h: 


length. . 


Blood Groups and Races 


Meey scientists divide human beings into groups, 
accordin f 


t to the serological properties their 
plood—(1) American Indian, Filipino J skimos: | 
(2) Australian; (3) Western European; (4) Negroes 


Melanesians, Southern Asiatics (Annamites. Ja- 


° 


hat 


variese: (5) Turks, Persians, Armenians, Arak 


Russians, Greeks; (6) Hunans, in China, Japan 
some Koreans, Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians; { 
Hindus, North Chinese. Manchurians. Gipsies 


Y Europe ~ 5 


ye 
= 


ce ° . 
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a The Record of Polar Explorations 

ource: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 


Commander Date {No: Lat. ~ Locality Nationality 
phn Davis. 2° 12° 
p RET eRotcchtE SOS wien ps ds wind 1587 | 72° 12° |West Greenland....... 
Ee ted Ae G min slaleo sso caeins 1596 79° 49' |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea Holland ae 
ac Soh Se) Sc -+| 1607 | 80° 23, |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
gees 1616 | 77°45) |Ellesmere Island........... Great Britain 
Mead the Hider 1908 | 81° 40° (Spitsbergen snd Gast Creenlana|Grese Brtets 
asa y {SI is as 
liam Edward Parry......... 1827 | 82° 45’ |North of Spitsbergen. <5 r Great Britain 


aITy 
ym. Morton, E. K. Kane Expedition... ; 78° 4 
es ee. : * ee 5 pe, se 28’ jSmith Sound..... 
r. , ahs x 1 | 81° 35’ |Cape Lieber, \ 
Aron Rhee a Ha ah =) epitshercen. bye iho paae Sweden - 
pt & H s3 p ear Thank G : E 
CER Sais 32 .eanar tes 1873 | 81° 50’ |Pranz Josef Land Harboe’ aed ae 


. United States 
Great Britain 
United States 


Payer 
EL Mar o ene Austria 
BS Aaa glares ERDameO. niet .| 1875 | 83° 20° |Northeast Grinnell Land....../Great Britain 
A. W. pedi © 04’ nlan 
Ariel Rane bg A Mone 8ec. os ett 3s ee aoe a . Coast Srejorsee «eee. |United States 
dtjot Nansen... --enno2 12.2.2 21/ 4893-5] 880 14 North. of Frans Josef and: geciNveeway mea 
Bot. Gagni, Duke of Abrazais Hxpéd's "900 | S62 34, |North of Frans Joser Tand’<<2\\feeiy 
dmira bert GAEe A i see yeas < 84° 17’ i Lan ere 3 
elerPolarExpedition,Maj.AnthonyFiala| 1904 | 82° 4 oe at Spe tk ers. - United States 
iiiral Robert i. Peary April 21) Rae ST Lata ape een Le United States 
dmiral Robert E. Peary (April §)......| 1909 | 90° The North Bolen: ge See United States 
apt. Roald Amundsen (May 12). 5... 1926 ) 87° 44’ |North of Greenland. -:........[Norway, 
Ret. (By airplane, M: Thiaerseh s: ° 
aundsen-Elleworth-Noblle ETS gen edhe cecnpacepeanemares United States 
(Sy dirigible, May 12)..........+--+- 1926 | 90° Norway, U. © 
oe Sr Hubert Whi 90° __|spitsbergen to Alaska......... Peis Ne 
By airplane, April 15).....-++.----- 1928 | 84° » |Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . |United States 


en. Umberto Nobile 
(By dirigible, May 23).............+.|) 1928 | 90°, Spitsbergen to North Pole. ....{Italy 


avel Golovin R 
By uirplane, May 5)....... pe PE, LF yall ts Role avons qed ive feo Russia, Soviet 
of. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by flight trom Ru- 
By airplane, May 21)........+.++-+.} 1937 | 90° olf. Teland ». sec .s/0mse ness Russia, Soviet 
North of the Coast from Point 
ir Hubert Wilkins Tuts Barrow to the mouth of the 
MELE DIAC S cAk. © aiciclole v's: tas is b.oyeate’ 1937-8] 88° MacKenzie River.....-........ Russian 
3. ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
, Commander Date| Latitude | Longitude | Nationality v 
tedames Cook. +... ..-s- eee .-»+- (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. 
t. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... (Noy. 18)} 1820 63° 45° 8. 60° k: W. Fe ecw. - 
B Weddell: . ... 0c ow peer weer eceres nes 1823 74° 15' 8. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. y 
niral Charles Wilkes Expediticn............- 1839 70° Ss. | 105° W. |United States. i 
pt. James Clark Ross. .....+...-+.-+~+ (Feb. 22)|. 1842 78° 10’S. | 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
stens . Borehgrevink.........--- ..«+(Feb.)| 1900 78° 50'S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain, 
Robert F. Scott .......-++--++-5 (Dec. 30)| 1902 82° 17'S. | 163° E. |Great Britain 
nest Shackleton. ..... do ewes y otters (Jan. 9)| 1909 88° 23’ 8. 162° E. |Great Britain, 
Mid Amundsen... ....-.----eeeeeee* (Dee. 14)} 1911 90° Norway. 


Robert F. Scot6.....-- vee sees (Jan. 18)} 1912 90° Great Britain. 


. Se 
m. Richard i, Byrd, U.S.N. by airplane (Nov. 29)) 1929 90° United States. 
colo Hillsworth, by airplane ...(Nov. 3-Dec. 5) 1935 |76-79° 58S. |80-120°.. W. |United States. 


he Globe’s surface at the North Pole is at sea level, water, ice-covered much of the time; the South 
he land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 

hent and then followed its coastline for a distane of more than 1,500 

+ to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 


Antarctic continent, 
Cook claimed discovery of the North Pole April 21, 1908. His claim was 


to Russian ice-breakers at 70° 54’ N.. Lat. and 20° W. Long. February 19, 1938. 
.S.R. ice-breaker Sedoff, Capt. K. S. Badigan, trapped in polar ice October 23, 1937, drifted by 
# 29, 1939, to 86° 39’ N. Lat. and 47° 55’ ©. Long., farthest north reached by ship—250 miles 


940. 5 
m January 1939 Lincoln Ellsworth in his ship the Wyatt Harp reached the edge of the Antarctic 
tinent at Princess Elizabeth Land. January 11 he claimed for the United States 77,000 square 
ies of Antarctic territory, “‘American Highland,” following a flight over the area. 

ear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., made his third trip to Antarctica early in 1939, this time 
the auspices-of the U. S. Antarctic Bervige. By the combined use of his ship, the Bear, and 


Jane, he discovered and charted 1,100 m of unknown coastline between Little America and 


“Palmer Peninsula (formerly Graham Land). Byrd left 33 men at West Base, near Little America, 
1 1,700 miles away on an island ad. oining Paimer Peninsula. For the latter base 


e observers chartered the coastline of Palmer eninsula, aggregating more than a@ thousand 
d detzrmined that Alexander ‘‘Land’” is an island. The parties returned to the United States 


on May 16-17, 1945 flew from Iceland 


North Polé and back in about seye= hours. ‘On May 20 and May 26 Com, McKinley 
in the Sverdrup Islands between 200 


1946 the 45,000-ton U.S. Carrier Midway made a three weeks cruise tn Dayis Strait 


- Greenland and Labrador 200 miles south of the It. a 
cruise so far north in winter. Tests mene made under sub-Arctic conditions of airplanes 


r ‘equipment, clothing, rescue methods, and human reactions. 


de until the Sedoff was extricated January 
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a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Lo 


. River which feeds into Lake Superior. 
Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); 
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Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property. Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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-ment- (April 2,°1946). 


Conadanewek 


tenance of this section: of ee hi 


U.S: 


ee! 


citizens) are te 
as Con adas * 


} : . vf 
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World Facts—Great American and Foreign Dams 


. . . 
Important Reservoirs in the United States PR, 
Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 
Naane 4 : 7 iC Gallons Area Square 
State | River Acre-feet | nillions acres. | “miles 
‘Boulder (Lake Mead). ....... Ariz.-Nev....|Colorado. .. oo. 141,75 (755 10,148,000] 157,736) > é 
Fort Peck Montana. ., .|Missouri.. 22.) 12 19'412/000] 6:326.000| 245;000| 388 
Grand Coulee (Roosevelt Lake)|Washington..|Columbia......... 9517000 3,101,000} 81,000 127 
Kentucky ..|Ky.-Tenn....|Tennessee: ........ 6,100,000] 1,988,000} 256,000 400 
Wolf Creek . .| Kentucky Cumberland 6,089,000] 1,984,000] . 63,530 99 
Denison .|Texas-Okl CaS Sis 5,825,000] 1,898,000] 145,500 227 
Shasta. -|California. Sacramento 4,493,133| 1,464,000] 29, 6 
Sa ee Se Canal Zone. .|Chagres. . 4,407,000} 1,436,000] 107,136 167 
a ae) ee Tennessee. ../Clinch. . 2,567,000) 837,000) 40,20 63 
Saluda (Lake Murray)....... S. Carolina. .|Saluda... -| 2,300,000} 750,000} | 49;920 78 
Elephant Butte......,....... New Mexico.|Rio Grande....... 2,218,778 723,000] 37,670] . 59 7) ae 
Kingsley (Lake McConaughy).| Nebraska... gid Platte... 2. 2,000,000} 652,000} 32,000 5D we 
Bagnell (Lake of the Ozarks). .|Missouri.....|Osage............ 1,997,245 651,000 60,800 95 
BENOME eC G he be tn ae ad Ark.-Mo.. “|North GEE enh 1,983,000 646,000 30,700 48 
BIGOSACOIS ) ols), wok os + OklahoMa...|Grand (Neosho)...| 1,975,000] 644,000] 46/500 73 
Marshall Ford (Mansfield Lake)/Texas....... Golorada,)..... 4.3 1,933,720 630,000}. 28,960 45 
MOHIGLTIOUOW . fi.) da Snsjses eso. Tenn.-Ky.... ers Ay oN es, a ee 000} 556,000) 30,991 48 
peeperican AMS 15s Gai bey sina» Edaho. =. 622% Sndike. 7 Ieee ns. oo 1,700,000 554,000 56,055 » 88 
De SES Poe ae ee Mississippi. - - Diels Tallahatchie. 4 570,000 512,000 58,000 OU i 

Barskas Set eee Tennessee....|Holston.......... 1,565,400! 510,000| 315100 -* 49 


LARGE DAMS, UNITED STATES; (height and crest in feet; volume in cubic yards) 
Name State River Cmp. =Purpose Height| Crest] Voluzne 


Fort Peck. ......|}/Montana....... MIRSOWEL. ic che t= 250 | 21,026/128,000,000 

Nebraska,....-, North Platte 162 |,10,700 26,000,000 

Canal Zone... .. Chagres...... 115 7,700} 25,107,000 

Oklahoma-Texas/Red..../.... 190 15,200) 17,913,000 

Mississippi . .| Little Tallahat 5 117 15,300] 16,868,000 

California. . .|Tujunga Wash... . 122 10,509} 14,700,000 

California .|San Gabriel....... 2 | 23,805) 12,113,000 

Louisiana....... Mississippi....... 24 ,462] .11,462,000 

eee oe South Carolina. .|Saluda.........-.- 208 ,838] 11,161,000 

San. ee uriel No. 1/California. .....|San Gabriel.....-.. 381 1,540} 10,641,000 

olf Creek...... Kentucky...... Cumberland. ..... 240 5,736] 10,250,000 

and Coulee. ...|Washington..... Columbia.......-. 550 4,173] 9,930, 

MOHB Wt... RRNSOS | oo bis 2 Smoky Hill....... 125 15,400} 9,860,000 

Anderson Ranch.. fakin Jagr Ce ee iS. FE. hea Fee SH 44 1,350|- 9,600,000 
Peemtee.. . 1. <> South Carolina. .|Santee........... 45 40,888] 9,622,001 

(Merriman ep aS New York...:.- Roundout Creek... 200 2,450} 7,953,000 

John Martin. .-.. Colorado. /..... Arkansas. .s 153 | 13,946] 6,683,000 

. LE California. |... /|Sacramento...-..- 602 3,500} 6,413,000 

Kentucky....... Kentucky...... Tennessee........ 211 8,700} 5,596,000 

Fort Supply. ..-. Oklahoma...... Wolf Creek....... 81 11,325} 4,760,000 

Green Mountain. .|Colorado....... BUG: 65 hears se 274 1,060} 4,316,0 

Boulder......... Arizona-Nevada.|Colorado......... 726 1,244| 3,245,612 

BRYAN ett. sna Arizona-Nevada./|Colorado.....-... 200 1,300} 4,230,000 

Winsor (Quabbin) |Massachusetts.. .|Swift...........- 280 2,640] 4,00 0, 00 


HIGH DAMS, UNITED STATES; (height and crest in feet; volume in cubic yards) ; iC? 
Volume ‘a 
2 


Name State River Cmp.; *Purpose jHeight| Crest Volume i 
Colorado... 2.0% 5.52 1936 |FC-Irr-P-RR..| 726 1,244] 3,245,612 ‘ “u 
2 paorias Sacramento! |. 2... 1944 |FC-Irr-P....: 602 | 3/500} 6,413,000 
‘lWashington.....|Skagit........... . |P 575 | 1.275| ‘927,000 | 
..|Washington..... Columbia. . 1942 -.| 550 4,173] 9,930, 
.|North Carolina. . | Little Tennessee...| 1945 460 2,330| 2,660,000 . 
SERRANO S #- keen ~ South Fork Boise..| .... 444 1,35 9,600,000 ct 
.|California.....+ Tuolumnpne... .3.4+ > 1938 430 0 675, ae 
Washington...:. Wea a cee. t Pee 425 700! 2,230,000 
Oregons). 3.2 Owyhee.........- 1932 417 33| 536,471 »! 
Aahington A cera Skagit 93) 386 1,180 350,00 
California...... jan Gabriel....... 1938 1 1,540} 10,641,000 
California... ... Pacoima Creek....| 1928 372 0 225, ; 
California. ..... ae rca a ae 1929 358 1,337 615,000 & 
Pid OL a pteuie’s 13t0) 2 re Se por acy ; 430 bien i 
LS egahiter th? Ga é i 4 
Oalitornid. SAT fing a Mokehimine eae ae art Berga 
sé Gabriel......- 
Galtfordia, ae Nie kc nee eee 1926 326 943} 360,000 
f ; ‘ 200 78,580 
MRHONE. 6222-5. Wyoming...... Shoshone. . 328 58K 
ier saan a3 Ariz,-California, .|Colorado. . 320 5 856 Fe 290,640 
Priant.......... California...... San Joaqui ae pity ge 
Ce Washington..... Lewis. . ore 1 ero calaielond : 
Green Mountain. . gael ci ah a Blue 2.3% a8 sieht 99'R 
55 o. Carolina... . a cats oor 1843 ia oe 
|New York 301 | 1,162] 605,200 
ae a ae. Bie , Gra. ee tom 300 660! 159,000 
ee $3 j ee DAMS, FOREIGN (height in feet; volumne in cubic yards) 
River Country ij Purpose se) Compl. Height; Volume 
[oan sok ge Pe —- ; - 
HC 1934 450 392,000 
rear Prance P 1934 | 414 | 130,400 
Rie Switzerland Pp 193% 377 445,000 - 
Pallaresa : Spain id 1920 333 283,000 
Murrumbidgee Austreta irr-P 1927 247 408,000 
r India Irr 1934 230 = |2,000,000 
Nile td uae ier 1902 | 172 (1,732,000 
E B Be: Se UNEP UGNIN TOMES RETEST 


an 
45 5a ni 
% aca. W.8—water supply 

5 7 mr 


AES 


| World Facts—. 


— -s Descriptions of 
‘BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 


. tion of ten. power 
_ $58,708,000 will be ¢ 
mai - to navigation. Wit 
am, locks, existing power plant with its 
installation of ten units and appurtenant 
‘works at Bonneville were constructed and are being 
serated and maintained by the Corps of Engi- 
eers, U. S. Army. Present installed capacity is 
18,400 kilowatts. The transmission and sale of 
electric energy generated at Bonneville as well as 
hat generated at Grand Cl ee Pee sete Beas 
isi .the»Secretary 0 ‘ior, 
Cer monn Tle Power Administration, 
} om sales ee oe 
rand Coulee power’ to 79 wholesale, cus- 
it a’ new peak for the fiscal year 1945 in 


OULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 
oulder Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 


talled capacity. of 1,034,800 kilowatts. The 

$ iatibate- capacity of the plant is 1,322,300 kilo- 
‘watts. From 1936, when the plant went into 

: operation through May 31, 1945, close of the 1945 
operating year, more than 30 billion kwh of energy 

has been generated. From 1936, when Boulder 
Dam began operating, to May 31, 1945, $37,700,000 
m net revenue had been paid into the United 
- States Treasury from receipts for power generated 
at. Boulder Dam. This amount hasbeen applied 
om fete rd repayment of funds advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government .for construction of the project. 
. The Bureau of Réclamation operates the dam, and 
i the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 


* Adjustment Act of 1940, the power plant is op- 
erated by the City of Los Angeles and the Southern 
- California-Edison Co., as agents of the United 
' ‘States, under the supervision of the Bureau of 
* Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Boulder Dam supplies about half of the 
- ‘power required in southern California. — 
~ Boulder Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood ‘control, irrigation, naviga- 
_ tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 
. and municipal’ purposes, and power. . 
Parker Dam, about 150. miles downstream, jas 


eles and 13 neighboring cities. A power plant 
was completed by the Bureau of Reclamation at 
m pare Dam in 1943 with an installed capacity -of 
(20,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 miles down- 
stream from Boulder, is the diversion structure for 
. the All-American Canal, California, and for the 
- Gila project, Arizona. The 80-mile All-American 
_ Canal provides an irrigation supply of water to the 
Imperial Valley, and the 145-mile Coachella branch 
of the Canal will furnish water to the Coachella 
Valley. The Gila project is designed to irrigate a 
large area of desert land in Arizona, 
- Construction is progressing on the Coachella 
Canal and predevelopment work on the Gila project 
-is ‘continuing. ; 
or ultimate cost of Boulder Dam and power 
plant is $152,000.000. The All-American Canal in- 
d cluding the Coachella Main Canal with distribu- 
i a ‘and drainage. facilities will cost approximately 


000,000 estimated on present day prices. 


Sp DAVIS DAM 
Construction was resumed on Davis Dam in 1946, 


stream from Boulder Dam and 35 miles west of 
Kingman, Ariz., was barely begun in 1942 when 
- the War Production Board halted all Bureau con- 
- struction. The Diam will be the largest undertaken 


» since Boulder was biilt. 


#3 Work on this structure, located 64 miles down- 


by the Bureau of Reclamation in the Sotithwest, 


American D : 


It will be an ~ 


mis‘ 


: ‘ garth- and rock-fill” 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 


struct’ 
1,820,0 


acre-feet. Five 45,000 kilowatt generators will p: 
yide an installed capacity of 225,000 kilowatts 


dary. 


_ Grand Coulee. Dam, on the 
Washington,~constructed and 


and additional huge units new 


are now being dismantled for 


completed in the fall of 1942 


the Pacific Northwest, where it 


ministration. 
The purpose of the dam i 


is a 127-square mile reservoi 


are easily accessible. 


St. Lauis. More than 7,000,00 


the power plant, and a switchyard will be loca 
adjacent to the plant. It’s principal purpose is! 
generate electrical energy and to regulate the fio 
of the Colorado River at the international boun= 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON ; 


Bureau of Reclamation, was accepted by the United | 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is the 
largest concrete dam in the.world. In the left § 
power plant of the dam two generators, of 10,000- » 
kilowatt capacity each, began operation in March, , 
1941, two yé&rs ahead of schedule...By the spring ; 
of 1943, three 108,000-kilowatt capacity generators | 
and a 75,000-kilowatt-unit also were in operation, | 


the operating capacity of the left power plant to} 
818,000 kilowatts by May, 1945. 
kilowatt generators, which were borrowed from ‘ 
Shasta Dam for emergency service during the war, | 


This has reduced the capacity of Coulee to 668,000} 
kw. pending installation of more 108,000 kw. gen- je 
erators. The right poyer house which will house: 

nine generators of 108,000 kilowatts each was? 
1 - When installed | 
these machines will bring the project to its ulti- - 
mate capacity of 1,974,000 kilowatts.. The power = 
.| from_Grand Coulee Dam serves the industries of ® 


role in our reconversion program. Power from 
the Grand Coulee plant is distributed over the 
transmission system of the Bonneville Power Ad- - 


__ The | s two fold, to provide» 
irrigation water and power. Behind Grand Coulee 


The project ‘is ideally situated from “a 

portation point of view, an inestimable Pe | 1 
connection with a development of this i 
Three. transcontinental main lines cross 
Northern Pacific. Great Northern, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific. In addition t 
these, a branch line of the. Union Pacific 
the project, and both Federal and State hi 


~ MISSOURI RIVER BASIN’ - 


ae fe een sere of 1944 
ordinated plan of the Bureau of Reclamati 
the Corps of Engineers for the develeneena i 
the vast Missouri Valley area which stretch , i 
ptrom Three Forks, Mont., to the Mississippi ne 


2 


Columbia River, 
operated by the? 


installed brought ~ 


Two 75,000 kw... 


return to Shasta, | 


is playing a vital 


nature. | 
it, the 


pute 
shways 


e } 


approved the co- 


ea ee - 


hunities now being inadequately served 

‘Ploods which in the past have damaged -this 
gion to the extent of $18,000,000 annually will 
€ greatly curtailed by the Plan. 

Projects have been authorized for construction 
ly. the Congress up to an expenditure of $200,- 


00,000 each by the Bureau of Reclamation and. 


ne Corps of Engineers. Construction is de- 
endent upon Congressional appropriations. Con- 
ess has authorized 29 projects for construction 
1 the initial stage, but funds have been appro- 
riated for the construction of only three so far. 
hey are: Kortes Dam and power plant on the 
orth Platte River, 60 miles southwest of Casper, 
yoming, the first Reclamation construction in 
ne ‘Missouri Valley; the Angostura Project in 
outh Dakota, which will provide irrigation for 
5,000 acres of land, and the Boysen Dam on the 
ig Horn River in Wyoming, a multiple-purpose 
evelopment providing for irrigation, power gen- 
ation, flood control, and silt detention. ‘The 
venty-six remaining projects in the initial stage 
e as follows: 
Kansas-Nebraska: Bostwick, Cedar Bluff, 
renchman-Cambridge, Kirwin, North Republican 
Wray) -(Colo.-Neb.), pumping units for under- 
ound water in Republican Basin. 

Montana: Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Glasgow 
ench pumping, Hardin (including Yellowtail 
am), Marias, Missouri-Souris (Montana Divi- 
on), South Bench, and Yellowstone River punip- 


g units. 
North Dakota: Heart River, Knife River, Mis- 
puri-Souris (North Dakota Division), and five 
issouri River pumping units. 
South Dakota: Grand River (Shadehill-Blue- 
brse)}, Oahe (James River), and Rapid Valley 
scluding Brennan Reservoir). 
-Wyoming: Big Horn pumping units, Glendo Re- 
ryoir, Owl Creek, Paintrock, Riverton, and 
noshone Froject extensions. (This is a new 
velopment not to be confused with old Shoshone 
am, now known as Buffalo Bill Dam.) 
Tansmission lines to carry energy generated 
Bureau plants complete the list of initial proj- 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


The Central Valley Project is a multip!e-pur- 
bse development situated in the central part of 

fornia, stretching from the foot of Mt. Shasta 
the Tehachapi Range. The primary purpose 

this project is to provide irrigation for the 
ch but inadequately watered lands of the Sacra- 
ento and the San Joaquin Valleys. Other bene- 
ts will include water supply for domestic and 
dustrial uses, navigation, flood control, and 
ectric power. 

he key features of the development are the 
hasta and Friant Dams, both completed in 1944 
nd the’ Keswick Dam still under construction. 
ehind these dams, in the artificial reservoirs 
ey create, huge quantities of water will be 
ored, which will be diverted to more than 2,000,- 
0 acres of land. This diversion will be made 

ble through a series of canals. The largest 
these is the Friant-Kern, 156 miles, on which 
mstruction was begun in-1945. In addition to 
pring water, approximately 450,000 kw. of hydro- 
ectric power will be generated in the plants at 
asta and Keswick Dams. 

he project was authorized on Dec. 2, 1935, 
hen the President signed a finding of feasibility 
pmitted by the Secretary of the Interior. It 
iS reauthorized by the Rivers and Harbors Acts 
1937 and 1940. It is estimated that this devel- 
ment, when completed on the planned com- 
sive coordinated basis, will do more to 
about the economic advancement of the 
than any other single enterprise of its kind. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 


d for. the production of hydroelectric power con- 
fent with the primary demands of navigation. 
leases from the eee toes Beerion for. naviga- 
purposes were started in % 

; uasit has a total crest length of 4 miles, 
5 of the main section across the river 
10,578 feet and a large dike section on 
yest bank 10,448 feet in length, The average 


ee 


World Facts—American Dams 


- hy oc! ar) 


679 


width of the base of the main structure is 3 
feet, and the top is 100 feet wide. Power trom the 
pig meee uae of ee ee i which 
eration - 
puted bo tie i sincé July, 1943, is distri 
of the Interior. 


DENISON DAM, TEXAS 


Office of the District Engineer, Tulsa, 
oma 


Source: 
Oklah 


Five miles northwest of Denison, Texas, on Red 


River is the $59,315,000 Denison Dam, largest 
earthen structure of its kind in the world. The 
dam, now about 98 percent complete (1946), forms 
a lake with a shore line of approximately 1,200 
miles, Purpose of the dam, being built under 


Supervision of the U. S. Army Engineers, is for’ 


flood-contrel and hydroelectric power. Flood pro- 


tection is afforded to lands in four states, Okla- ~~ 


homa, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Authorized by Congress in 1938, the Denison 
Dam project consists of a rolled earth-fill embank- 
ment.and concrete spillway, outlet works ,and 
powerhouse. All work is essentially complete except 
addition to power generating facilities. 

The main embankment is 15,200 feet long and 
has a 6,000 fcot dike extension. Maximum base 
width of the embankment is 1,145 feet, maximum 
height is 165 feet, and the crest, at elevation 670, 
is 40 feet wide. A total of 18,290,000 cubic yards 


Bureau of Reclamation, Department ~ 


of earth fill and 383,000 cubic yards of protection — 


stone and crushed rock were used in construction 
of the main embankment and dike extension. 

The reservoir, when filled to the 
would extend upstream about 80 miles to the 
vicinity ef Gainesville, Texas. A northern, arm of 
the pool would extend about 65 miles up the tribu- 
tary Washita River Valley to Ravia, Oklahoma, 
Greatest depth of the pool would be 130. feet. 


The surface area would be 142,700 acres, and the’ 


total capacity at that elevation would be 5,715,700 


acre-feet. Normally, the pool is held near! the top + 


of power pool, elevation 617, with a surface area 
of 93,080 acres and capacity of 3,024,900 acre-feet. 


EXPANDED CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY 


The Bureau of Reclamation launched the great-. 


illway crest, — 


est construction year in its history in 1946 when _ 


it began its $140,000,000- Western Resource de- 
velopment program. Under the able leadership 
of Commissioner Michael W. Straus, an accelerated 
plan to meet the expanding agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs of a peacetime Nation was cen- 
tered on the development of. Western river re- 
sources to provide irrigation, power production, 
and flood control. 

The Bureau had been blueprinting this tre- 
mendous construction schedule during the war 
years when their activities were so greatly cur- 


tailed due to the deficiency in manpower and ma- 


terials. As a result, the organization was able to 
begin full scale operations as soon as the Con- 
gress granted the necessary funds. Thus, the 
shock of demobilization was greatly cushioned 
throughout the West, where in many instances 
percentage ran very high. Jobs were provided for 
men in building dams, power plants, and other 
engineering works. Employment was not limited 
to the West alone, 


plants to manufacture and construct the mate- 
rials and equipment required for the large irri- 
gation and power projects. 


The following list contains some of the major 


Central Wash- — 
ington—Construction started on irrigation works © 
for serving proposed million-acre development—~ 
world’s largest pumping plant—construction Te-~ 


construction activities during 1946: 
Columbia Basin Project in South 


sumed on world’s eh tig power plant. 

Central Vailey Project in California—Accelerated 
program for completing Keswick Dam, building 
Friant-Kern and dada Canals and other 

ation an wer features. 
tier past mn Arizona-Nevada—Construction 
under way early in 1946. 

Kartes Dam in Wyoming was the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s first project in the Missouri Basin 
to get under way. It was followed by two other 
Basin projects, the. Boysen Dam in Wyoming and 
the Angostura Project in South Dakota, | 

Anderson Ranch Dam in Idaho, which will be 
the hest earth-fill dam in the world when 
ape deat passed the three-fourths mark in con- 
Re erGotion was continued. on these projects: 
Gils, 
Tucumcari, New Mexico, 

ject in Oxlahoma. 


and the Lugert-Altua 


Many men were needed . 
throughout the entire Nation in factories and 


Arizona: Colorado Big-Thompson, Colorado; 


ay 
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World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe 


BPS mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asiar 
3,000; Africa, 1 1900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 


‘Greatest ocean depth, near Island of Mindanao—35,400 feet. 


LIMITS OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, longitude 81°05’.. The extreme south point of Tea 
in _ latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’. The. Lake of the oods projection extends to la ape 
49°23/04.5” at longitude 95°09’11.6”. The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Ma i 
in longitude 66°57’, latitude 44°49’. Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific Ocean 1% 
longitude 124°43’, at latitude 48°10’. 

From the south point of Texas.due north tothe forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1, 598 miles 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. T 
distances are computed to mean. sea level. 


The length of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approximatel 


( 4 
- 680 | 
Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
’ Source: United States Geological Survey 
5 f Eie- a S el a 2 
i ; oint ea Leve 
Continents Highest Point os Lowest | trees) | 
pe - 
230 
North America.|Mount MeKinley, Alaska......- .| 20,300 |Death Valley, California...... a 3 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. «| 22,834 |Sea level... 0... fees ee ceeoes an | 
Europe........|/Mount Elbruz, Caucasus . Re 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russid. . U5. ae 1.2508 | 
AO sale as Mount Byerest, Nepal-Thibet..... 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine.......... vi} 
Aftica.>... ,..|Kibo (Killmanjaro), British East Africa} 19,710 |Libyan Desert......... Se on 3 
Australia. ..... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales. 7.328 |Lake Eyre, South ‘Australia... a 
Antarctica..... Mt. Thorvald Nilson. ......... eye: = Foe Fee el eo roo PR ae nd Bros B 


\ 


2,013 miles. The length of the northern boundary, excluding Alaska, is 3,987 miles. . 
wad geographic center of ihe United States is in Smith County, Kansas, latitude 39°50’, longitud a 
98°35 
HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
Name Place |Hght. || Name | Place |Hght.|| Name Place |Hght) 
* - McKinley... ....|Alaska |20,300||Uncompahgre...-./Colo. |14,301)|Pike’s............ Colo. {14,11 
Logan. <A $2 Se Alaska |19,850||Créstone........., |Colo. 14,291)|Kit Carson....... Colo. {14,109 
Orizaba. . . . ..-|/Mex. |18,696)|Lineoln,.......... j\Colo.  |14,284)|Humboldt........ Colo. {14,100 
Bhatiliags 2... Alaska |18,008}|Gray’s 14,274||Windom........ ..|Colo. |14,09 9% 
Nevado de Tolica..|Mex. |17,922}}Torrey’s 4,264||Eolus..........-. Colo. 14,088 . 
Pepocatepetl...... Mex. |17,882]|Evans.... 02 ....5. 14,260||Snowmass........ Alaska |14,0' 
Ixtaccihuati....... Mex. |17,338}|Castle 14,259]) Augusta.......... Can. |14,07¢ 
fan. | 17,147)|Quandary......... Colo. |14,256)/Colunrbia. ........ Colo. {14,078 
17,000||Long’s........2.. Colo. 14,255)|Culebra... 2. oo... Colo. |14,06% 
16,971||Sill, Mount. ...|Calif.* }14,254!|Sunlight.......... Colo 4,06 
6,64 Palisade (north) ose (Cale: TRS 254) Split. 2 se «0 dag dene Calif 4,05 3 
MeArthur. ..+|Can. 14,253}|Red Cloud........ olo 14,056 
14,250 Palisade wGniddte) .|Calif. {14,04 
14,245}|Bierstadt.......... Colo. |14,0404 
14,242||Cofre de Perote.,..|Mex.  |14,044 
14,238]|Corcoran......... Calif. |14,0: 
14,190/|Sherman...,. . Colo. 14,089 
14,179)|Stewart........ ...|Colo 14,039 
14,777)| Wilson...jods ay. «.-|Colo. 14,029 
JAVON Main...” as ee Calit 14,022 
: 14,172||Tyndall we eee |Calif. -|14,022 
‘olo. | 14,169}|Wetterhorn. ..|Colo. 1a 
sali 14 161} Grigzy o. 3. a c 8 Colo. |14,02@) 
5||Point Success. Wash. |14,150//Sunshine.......... Colo.  |14,019] 
San Tags. Fo. oon Colo. |14,149]|Handies......5... Colo. {14,014 
Sneflals...... Colo ,143||North Maroon... .|Colo, |14,01¢] 
Democrat. . Colo. }|14,142))Wrangell......... Alaska |14,00 } 
||Nevado de Colima. Mex 14,130|/Barnard.......2.. alif. * |14.002 
Crestone Reree .|Colo 14,130||Pyramid.:........ Colo. {14,00 
,340||Maroon... . Colo, {14,126 ; J 
Blanca Peak...... Golo. 1[14'310! Liberty Gap. nate ere Wash. |14,112 | | 
SOUTH AMERICA * 
Source—U. S. Army Map Service : ' ; 
Peak Country Feet || Peak Country ) Feet Peak Country *Fe eta 
ee i 
Aconcagua, Chile-Arg..... . 23,080)/Tupengato, Chile-Arg..... 22,310}|Nudo de Ampato, Peru... .|20,66 
Ojos del Salado, Arg.-Chile. . | 25 "576 Sajama, Bolivia........... 21/491||Chimborazo, Ecuador...... 20,527 
Cerros dos Conos, Arg... .. 2,507)|Sunipani, Peru... .. 2... 21,326||Saleantay, Peru........... Bie: 
Falso Auztfre, Arg. -Chile,. . .}22,277||El Muerto, are: -Chile..... 21,452||Nev. de Huancarhuas, Peru) 20,: 4: 
'Pissis, Argentina. ......... 2,244/|Illimani, Bolivia. ......... 21,184/|/Huandoy, Peru..........! “20,38 y 
Huascaran, Peru... 91) 22,205||Illampu, Bolivia. .....:... 21,320||Olivares, Argentina-Chile.. .}20,513) 
Puqiuntica, eta: .|22,178||Nacimiento, Argentina... . ./21,302||Mejicana, Argentina. 0,500) 
ORE Oa ae Bolivia-Chile. . .|22,162)|Antofalla, Argentina....... 1,128}|Pumasillo, Peru... .... . .|20,4 J) 
Tlullaillaco, Arg.~Chile..... 22,057||Bonete, Argentina......... 1,030 Pomarape, Ohilev ose 4 Hee 6 eA 
_ Pico Condoriri, Bolivia. |: )|21/998||Nevada, Argentina-Chile.. ./20,997||Parinacota, Chile-Bolivia. .|20,76a) 
4 Seal Atwentina.. .|21,883]|Potro (or Toro), Chile-Arg. |20/932/|Payachata, Chile-Bolivia. - si) 
Werupajar Peru. .......... 21,7501/Leila, Chiles, 3.2.5.4 23. :932)\Pular, Chile) .4 1.2 cand Oa) 
Fucamaaal, Chili- -Argentina .|21,719||Nudo del Acay, Argentia.. ./20,800 Auheanquilcha, Chile. , ... 
res:Criiees, Chile.......: 21 C19) |Panikl, Ghilet ee on daans 0,735)|Las Tortolas,.Chile-Arg. . 
Coropuna, Peru..... 12). 21.696 |Veladero, Argentina. ....:. 20,734||Ausangate, Peru 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 21,484 |Solimana, Peru........... 20,728||Vallecito, Argentina. . 
Nevados de Cachi, Arg.” || ||21/325 |Sarmiento, Argentina... .... 20,6! ae 
: EUROPE 
j ' Alps 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak 
Mont Blane (Carlotte) ...| 15,781||Weisshorn............ P 14,802||Finsteraarhorn. .......:. 
Ley aera 15,199)|Matterhorn,...2...0 5... 14,780 sara mentee Shh out Ge 
cea ee aap ad (Dom.)..| 14,935)/Dent Blanche. ..>....... 14,318 Pye sceitg 2 iesdipleipis wis 
Lykskamm..... 0.26.4... 14,868/'Grand Combin. ......... 14/164||Méneh, itcioguss 
‘ Pryenees ; im at 
Mualddettin:,. oes. cues. 11,165||Mont Perdu.......... os £0,994) (Pio ong, sy, «ams esens 
Pie des Posseta........... 11,026||Pic de Vignemale, . «-| 10,677 | 
’ Caucasus (Eusooelasia) 1h Tae 
bus. Ci... Ro eee 18,465)|Shkara, 0... ce 0.1 97,088 Mazbek. 6.2. eke ese 
Koshtan-tau.......... siege ees O98] | MRE ie 335 5,6 cred Verve Ie 16,880 PetnUl Pe ats 
Dykh-tai. mee reels wie phhed «| 17,05 
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ASIA 
HIMALAYAN PEAKS OTHER ASIAN. PEAKS 
Feet Name Feet || Name | Feet 
46.3 Wee ey cere 9,002 |/Kamet. . 25,447 ||T 

5 TOME. Gate tikaiten), “(28 350|| Natora bases on? 25,447 || Tirch Mir, Hindu Kush. ... .|25,263 
( ~ {28,250 ||} Behees fet 25,445 |/U ; 

0 oo ungs Re Ws ae cielote 28,168) Gurla Mandhata......... 25'355 Ee ees Kanteey ts B46 
pial j---+22s2+++++++/27-790||Teram Kangrl 2200202 247489 ||Minya Konka, Szechwan’ . (98,266. 
mee ena ts Cee, Se 810) VODRONG. | 65.8 op views dee he 24,416||Mustagh Ata, Pamirs: .. . /|24,388 
nga Parbat............ 26,620 || West Ibi Gamin..../... .|24,200//Tengri Khan, Tien Shan. . - 123,622 
le went ec evewers Se taral Chomothari.,........... 23,990|| Kaufmann, Trans Alai..... 23,383 : 
Res. eee erase. ee Sankar. - <./.---. a kin Vere moos Range. .|18,375 

5 Peer ee ADA Soe nee oe ene Ve 23,399 ||Ararat, Turkey.....:..5.. 

nda Devi En ta RR 25,645} Trisul. ..........-2204-- 23,360 |/Klyuchey, Kamehatka Paha 167129 

5 7meeee te eee 25,550||Kailas................../22,025|!Belukha, Asiatic Russia... 114) eh 


AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 


ountains and Country | Feet ||Mountains and Country| Feet |; Mountains and Country Feet 


aaa (2peaks) ;1— | |19,710|/Ruwenzori, Africa. .16,732_16,750||Jabel A 
* _.16,732_16, yashi Morocco. .- .{/14, 
; — Mawenzi, } z Idenburg Toppen, New Kinabalu, Br. N. Borneo... B eae 
: De arvika Territ’ y... J }16,889 Guinea 4%) netsce oF eue 15,750]| Kerinijo, ‘Sumatra......... 12'467 
ee Toppen, New Wilhelmina, New Guinea..|15,580||Cook, New Zealand..... .|12, i 
TCS eee 16,400||Ras Dashan, Abyssinia... .!15,150}|Pico de Teide, Teneriffe... a 12,200 — 
mya, Kenya Colony *...117,198/|Ala Goz, Abyssinia,...... 14,277'| Kosciusko, Australia........ a 328 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


‘Source: United States Geological Survey; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest. Point 


State : Eleva- | 
: Name County tion Name County 
..|Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|.......... 
..|Mount McKinley ..]..-.........--- 20,300) Pacific Ocean.|....-...-- Sea ley. 
z Sener - ere .| 12,611/Colorado R....)Yuma..... 100 
ue Mountain.... . ‘olk-Scott : 
Magazine Mountain Logan......... 2'800| f Ouachita R. Ashley-Un. 

.| Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare....| 14,495|Death Valley..|Inyo...... 

-|Cerro Galera......- S. W. part Zone| 1,207|Carib. Sea... .|.......2-- Ss: 

.| Mount Elbert.. FPBRGS vie. aes 2. 14,431| Arkansas R.. .|Prowers... 

‘|Bear Mountain..... itetieid Boe es 2,3£5|L. I. Sound ....}- <3. be 
Centerville. .....+; New pest Sale 440) Atlantic Ocean}....-...-- 
Tenleytown.. .|N. W. part. 420) Potomac R....|-.+.++ee0- Sea lev. 

.|Iron Mountain... .: POMS. sas ete 325| Atlantic Ocean|........-'- 
Brasstown Bald. ...|Towns-Unijon. 4,784) Atlantic Ocean]........+- 

Mount Lamlam ...|......02.5s--. 1,334) Pacific Ocean .|-......--- 
Mauna Kea........ Hawail sic. 2- 13,784] Pacific Ocean.|.......-.- 
Borah Peak.......- Custer... ...0+ 12,655\Snake R...... Nez Perce. 

.'Charles Mound. .. .|Jco Daviess..... 1,241) Mississippi R.. micrsneee i 
Greensfork Top.....|/Randolph..... 1240|Ohio R......- anderb’g. 

North boundary ...|Osceola....... 1,675 Mississippi i. tee Aisne 
On W. boundary . Wallace ...... 4 135] Verdigris R..../Montg’m’ y 


Bic Black Mountain|Harlan.. 4,150 ages 2H R..|Fulton. 


.| Athens (old),.....- Claiborne. 469| New Orleans . Orleans . 
.| Mount Katahdin. . .| Piscataquis. 5,268| Atlantic Ocean|........-- f 
Backbone Mountain|Garrett. 3.340) Atlantic Ocean|.........- 
.| Mount Greylock.. Berksbire- $,491| Atlantic Oceanj....------ 
. | Porcupine Mount’ns| Ontonagon 2,023|Lake Erie. ...|-++.-+-+-+4 
Misquah Hills. MOCO Es, a. 2,230|\Lake Superior.|..-..-..+-+ : 
.| Near luKa..... .|Tishomingo.... 806|Gulf of Mexico]..-..-..--- 
Taum Sauk M’ PT ECOMOSS cod eisai 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 
Granite Peak, ..... go a a. '850| Kootenai R.. . |Flathead . 
S.W.part of county .|Banner........ 5,340/S.E. cor. State Richardson 
Boundary Peak... ‘}issmeraida..”. - 13,145|Colorado R....|Clark..... 
.|Mt. Washington.... ath BENtae spiel 1.) 6,288) Atlantic Ocean h:).,.23 ca¢ 
High Point,......- Sissex. . in. sss 1,801] Atlantic Ocean|.....--.-- S 
'Truchas Peak ..... Rio arriba aatie 13,306|Red Bluff. ...)Eddy....- 
.|Mount Marey.....- Essex... « ..| 5,344/Atlantic Ocean|-.-.---.-+ S 
h Caroiina...| Mount Mitchell....;Yancey...-.-- 6,684) Atlantic Ocean}...-.-..+-- ‘ 
Dakota ....| Black Buite........|Slope.....-.+-. 3,468|/Pembina..... Pembina... 
Campbell Hill...... Login. 2. 525'5- 4 1,550|Ohio R....... Hamilton... 
.| Black Mesa..... +e (Cimarron... ¢ 4,978|Red R... -|Me Curtain 
Moynt Hood....... Clackamas H.H,| 11.245] Pacific Océan: 
.| Mt. Davis ..... .--|/Somerset....., 3,213| Delaware R. 
Mount Apo.......- Mindanao Is.. 9,610] Pacific Ocean . 
Cerro de Punta.....|/Ponce (Peak 5):| 4,399] Atlantic Ocean 
ee ene is 6!) eas “lProvidence....| |. 817|Atlantie Ocean}. ..|Sea lev. 
tai ae Jstand. - | 3-036) aviantie Ocena|”....,...7|Seulgy. 
r iia Reaue pn .| Pickens. © OCEAN). 2. eens: 
a Harney Peak..... Pennington 7,242| Big Stone eich ioera. 962 
Clingman’s ae ‘Sevier... -| 6,643 Saiesiast ppl R..|Shelby.. } 
recente Peak .. .| Culberson. .| .8,754|Gulf of N OxMEO| ..- « wivist sists -|S fe 
ee ae Duch 13,498! Reaverd'm Clk. Washingt’p E 
.|Lamoille. . 7] 4/303) LakeChamp!'n preneiew 5‘ i i 
lGrayson-Smyth| 5,720! Atlantic Ocean!...-.---+- 


Is. St. Kai og 1,550/ Atlantic Uceal]...+-+-++- 

.|Plerce. . *}.14408| Pacific Qvean.|...-.-+..+ 
Pondletal, : “i 2:) 4,860/ Potomac R.,..)Jefferson. . 
Marathon..... 1,940 Lake Michigan}. .s...-+.+-. 

Fremont. s. 0. 13'785|B, Fourche R.|Crook., ‘| 


Se Gal | 14/495] Death Vatiey.. Inyo, Gal... 
he Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.). _ 


highest point in the West Indies is in t 


a Gia ae th Notable 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. 


Bridge Location 


Suspension 


Bronx-Whitestone .}East River, 
is New York City 


Golden .,....|San Francisco 
abe BYE)... oe ar 4,200} 1937 
George Washington| Hudson. River 
4 n ew York City| 3,500] « 1931 
¥ 2 Francise 
San Fran,.-Oakland./San ae aes 0. ca ae 
aera alti ah Sp ae 1,850} 1929 
eT... iladelphia- 
Seite Gamaed aehipiere 1,750} 1926 
Bear Mountain....|Hudson River 
i wee Pointy..| 1,632) 1924 
Williamsburg.....|East River, 
Beant i ge New. Yar City} 1,600} 1904 
ROGKIVRs sino et ass st River, 
New York City} 1,595) 1883 
Mid-Hudson...... Hudson River, , 
i Poughkeepsie.| 1,500) 1930 


‘Manhattan.......|East River, 
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Ne) 
y 


Bridges. ee 


S. Army and other official data 


Bridge Location 


Span |pletec 


< + - 
Goethals.........-|Arthur Kill, sy 
= New York City 672| 1929 
Port Arthur, Neches River, 4 
Bice 83 zi 193% 


Natchez, Miss..... 

Greenville, Miss... 

care a Pee oie 
a rardeau, 

3 Mo.|Mississippi River 
Chain of Rocks, Il].|Mississippi River 
Cairo, Dl....-...- Ohio River 
Owensboro, Ky... . {Ohio River...... 
2nd St. Louisville, 4 4 
Ky.jOhio River..... 
Pulaski-Skyway, 
N. J.|Passaic River... 
Dahlgren, Va.=Mor- 2 

gantown, Md./Potomac, River.. 

Blue Water High- |St. Clair River, 
way| Mich., Can... 
Steel Arch 
Bayonne........-|Kill Van Kuil 
New York City 
Henry Hudson Arch|Harlem River, 
New York City 


ERAT DORs sce. oa Sydney, Austr... 
Connec 

ORD... «c/o 
Hell Gate.......' *,,|East River, 


New York City 
International... .... Niagara River... 
Colorado River. ...}Ariz.-Calif...... 
Cuyahoga River. ..|Cleveland, O.... 
Eads (Miss. River) |St. Louis. ...... 
Washington. . . |Harlem River 


High Bridge. ..... 
(Rebuilt 1931) 
St. Georges, Del. ..|Chesapeake and 

Delaware Canal 
Rainbow?*.......-: Niagara Falls, 
New York.... 
West, Bnd esos ass Ohio River, 

‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Simple Truss 
Castleton (two spans}Hudson River, 

600 and 408 feet) New York..,. 
Metropolis, Il. Ohio River...... 
Mississippi Ri AN Si AV ice 
St. Lawrence River.|Quebec, Can 
Ohio River....... .|Cincinnati. 
Delaware River i 


; New York City} 1,470) 1909 
» Triborough.......|/East River, ; 
: New York City} 1,380} 1936 
Thousand Islands. .|$t. Lawrence Riv. 1938 
. Willamette........ Portland, Ore...} 1,207) 1931 
Montreal. ........ St.Lawrence Riv.) 1,097} 19 
HOI Rivers.) aio... Cincinnati... ... ,057| Tt1867 
OG ee Manpini, Mex...| 1,03 1900 
WVineelINng She. sss Ohio: River....: 1,01 1862 
Rondout.......... Kingston, 
New York.... 705} 1921 
_ Anthony Wayne...|Maumee River. 
OBO teen ais 782| 1933 
Bettendorf, Towa...) Mississippi River 710) 1935 
South 10th St..... Pittsburgh, Pa. . 705) 1933 
Bristol-Portsmouth |Mount Hope Bay| 1,200} 1929 
Maysville, Ky..... Ohio River.....| 1,000) 1931 
Waldo-Hancock. . .|Penobscot R.,Me 750| 1932 
_ Cantilever 
Huey P. Longttt..|Mississippi River 
& New Orleans, .| 3,524} 1935 
ONT ae St. Lawrence 
Gheenet #h ny PORE ee, 1,800) 1917 
ueensferry.......|Firth of Forth, 
: Scotland. ...»{ 1,710} 1890 
Dongview.........|Columbia River, 
. Washington...{ 1,200} 1930 
Queensboro....... East River, 
, : New York City} 1,182} 1909 
'Carquinez........|/Crockett, Calif..| 1,100). 1927 
Cooper ‘River... ... Charleston, 8. C.} 1,050} 1929 
/ Monongahela. .... . Pittsburgh, Pa... 12} 1904 
Vicksburg, Miss. . .| Mississippi Riv.. 800} 1930 
BORGO ac. )..5 Washington 
Mi (State) wi. ses 800} 1932 
Memphis, )....... Mississippi Riv.. 790) 1892 
Sciotoville......../Ohio River, .... 775} 1918 
» Beaver, Pa tee i at Tua 767; 1910 
Mingo. W. Va..... Ohio River..... 769) 1904 
* Sewickley, Pa..... Ohio River. .... 750) 1911 
Thebes, Ill........|/Mississippi River 671) 190 
‘ Outerbridge....... Staten Island 
‘ - Sound, . 
New York City 750| 1928 


Ohio River . 
Peace.s: \.% ; 
Verticai Lift 
Martinez, Calif,.../Suisun Bay...... 
Jacksonville, Fla...}St. John’s River.. 


arene It in- 1898. 
riiLhe figure 3,524 is the length of 8 river spans; 


clearances ranging from 482 to 512.2 feet. 


_ The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
ras the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
world. The main central span isfianked by 300-ft. 
continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
The total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, 
142.5 feet, above high water; cost of lower level, 
$1,255,690; cost of upper level, $800,000. 

The $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a 

. link in the Belt Parkway system of New York 
City and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to 
anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; entire 
length, including approaches, 7,140 feet. 

- The $35,000,000 Golden Gate: Bridge crosses the 

_portal of the harbor of San Francisco, Its towers 
are 746 feet high; the deck is 200 feet above high- 
water at the center of the span. 

The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge in New York 
‘City consists of a suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. 
‘channel span and 705 ft. side spans over the East 
River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 
Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed truss 
spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 
350 it.; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens, 
on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell 


yAmerjcan span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) \ 


. *‘Longest hingeless arch span in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, January 15 
**The vertical lift span has a horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizonta. 


. “eDwo suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long 


main channel Span is 790 feet. 5 
1942. ' 


Gate and in Manhattan, and with concrete vie 
duct construction at points in Queens, Manh: 
bree err ee meet pan nd the junction of 
anhattan branch w e Queens ons 
branch on Randalls Island. % 2x 
. The Thousand Islands International Bridg 
formally opened Aug. 18, 1938, extends fron 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in N 
York State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) 
Ontario. This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes 
islands to reduce the span lengths requi: 
The Canadian crossing includes a_ continu 
truss of two, 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. 5 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), 
@ suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Onta 
mainland. cS 464i 
James River Highway bridge, near Newp 
News, Va., has a length including approaches 
a miles, without. approaches four-and-one-hi 
miles. ph Ware die 4 
The bridge at Cleveland, Ky., is ‘the highest 
tinuous steel-deck bridge in the United St 
1,736 feet from hill to hill and 250*feet° 
river level. 3 


1 


_ 


Famous Waterfalls 


World Facts—Waterfalls by Continents; One Inch of Raia 


; Hght. 
| Name and Locatio | Heht. : 
My —— ation jin Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location 
; CA Tori Po 
Northern Rhodesia vores (Iisdela River)... .. 529}| Maryland 
py Chiromibo (elisa Hiver)..| $80)) 'Handol (Handolsa River).| 148 (Gakietepe. ee 
‘ R odesia 5 ; ‘ ; ype 
*Victoria (Zambesi River). 354 gi Eten Saves at Sots 
5 Rhodesia anid! || +4Stora Sjofailet Pitas intar ale ba ae oils oi 
ecsanrika 565 |e ae a 132|| ‘Missouri... 
AKalambo.......-.-.- 70: mnforsen pitiscoubiss eit ab aaa 
Murebison (isioria MMe Lou hamnan River)......... 85]| grr Passale.. 02.6.5 
iativer)...--. 0. oss 120}| Handeck (Aar Riv: 5 
meee ot South Africa || Pissevache wilbach’ ar big er CCaae River) 
a Malets i Salanfe River). 2's)..." 215]; Washington ee tae 
eg “snes beg ae 2 S Bee 630) Bie era (upper) Ranier National Park 
*Aughrabies or King Guceemee ca & - i pecker oa ee re 
peecoree (Orange River).| 450}| (Rhine River)... ... ed 67 Goncucie, ae aks 
Depucela....: Seal Rha ee Wisconsin oy iver) .- 
peoeick Ge Umachitom). | +trummelbaoh, nae Wyoming Black ae 
g ver) Bigee syne 365 (Jungfrau Glaciers)... ... 950\| Yellowstone National Pk. 
French Indochina N 
Ss Sepa eae ae 70} fa tredon ‘eases pe 
‘oup of falls and cas- G i r 
cades across 8-mile wide Le ee es 
a I a Columbia 
ndi E akkakaw (Daly Glacier 1,20 
, gcauvery F. pats Dele dye 299|| Mackenzie District , ¢ SOUTH AMERICA 
Gersoppa (Sharayati - Virginia Arsgentina-Brazil 
“2 ee 830}| (South Nahanni River). . 315|| Iguassu.....-.--- 5 
apan || Quebec Brazil i ae 
ane ate Chuzenji) . 330) Montmorency.........- 2651) Herval<'.... +s. 0h eee 
ork ASS eee 270||Canada-United States Paulo Affonso (Sao Fran- 
Ontario-New York cisco River) . . 

New South Wales }} Niagara Patos-Maribondo 
t+Wentworth......-.--- 578 Oanvdiantoss.. iste ss) 158-175 (Rio Grande)......-. 
Wollomombie........-.. 1,100||| American. ....- Ror Cie 167-169|| Urubupunga 

‘ ; EUROPE United States (Alto Parana River)... .. 

ustria New York Brazil-Paraguay 
Gastein (upper) Taughannock...-....... 215|| Guayra or Sete Quedas 
(Ache River)........--- 207 || California (Alto Parand River).... 
Gastein (lower) Yosemite National Park British Guiana : 
Mensne Rivet) tet sde lies J 280) Bridaiveil. ... .S22.5-5.% 620|| Kaieteur (Potaro River) 
rGolling (Schwarzbach j|  Illflouette.. -.... 2.6... 370|| King Edward VIII ; 
nt BIOTD ab och gasses otere oe 200 Nevada (Merced River).. 594 (Semang River)....-..- 
ance Ribbon... /......--..--- 1,612|| Kukenaam.........- ot 
Gavarnie (Pyrenees Vernal (Merced River)... 317|| {Marina ({pobe River)... 
Malaciers)... 0.222. - 5+: 1,385|| Yosemite (upper)....... .430||Colombia 
sreat Britain Yosemite (lower)..-...-- 2 Tequendama 
‘Wales 3 Colorado (Funza River)...+... ay 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 SEV Oo) Sule, ols alec the Secs 266||Ecuador 
raly if Idaho ; Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
Mose or Tocé.......+.---- 470 Henrys Fork (upper)... . 96|| trib. AMazon)......-- c 
_ (Caseade type) Henrys Fork (lower).... 70|| Venezuela 
Norway **Shoshone (Snake River) 195|| Angel. ...--..--+es-0 <2 
“Maradals.............-- 650|| **Twin (Snake River)... 125 
; aeggedals (Lake Ring- Georgia ISLANDS 
; 1) eee aires 525 Vallulaly. 2. i)... ile. 251||New Zealand 
Hi CV new 2 aualels ope 650 Kentucky +Bowen (From Glaciers) . 
ettis (Utla River)...... 850 Cumberland.........--- 68|\ {Sutherland (Arthur Riv.) 


; “NOTES—There are tens 


“The estimated mean annual 


ae 212,200; Paulo Affonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 
ictoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador), 30,000 to 40,000; and 
the Great Lakes serve as its 
iterfalls, varying only slightly from its mean 

is one of the most variable. It is 
ring the monsoon season. 


one ct more leaps. 


‘Because four of 


14 


on Lake Erie). Catuvery, 


more than one leap; 
main dry for a 
the same as those of the falls. 


ground contains 43 


pounds, the exact 
it follows that the weight of a 
of rain over 1 a 


eh 


6,512 po 


in India, 
a mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs du 
In the -table above. height means total drop whether in 


*falls that diminish greatly seasonally; 


art of each year. When names of. rivers are not shown, 


THE MEANING OF 


560 square feet. 
1 inch over 


unds, or 11344 short tons. 
ie weight of 1 U. ‘S. gallon of pure water 1s 
igi: Z 


of thousands of waterfalls seattered over 
ible to include only those 
though falls can 
the true importance of a cataract. 
fiow through the year, width ~ 
and whether in a single leap or 
derable length of 


sheerly or over a sloping surface, 


When relatively low falls occur in succession over a consi 


(and then mostly 


**falls 


1 acre @ 


waiter. This is 


1 ‘would mean a total of 6,272.640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. gallons each. 
~As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 A rainfali of i 


U. 8S. gallon, or 
the average, 


variableness of 


with considerable height, Guayra is the w 


470,000 cusecs (cubic fee 


t+ per second) 
iver, but no one of its seven cataracts, spread out. - 


aterfalls are: Khon, 
97,000; Iguassu, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 


reservoir, Niagara has the steadiest 
pecause’of the direc 


inch on @ root of 
would mean. 432,000 cubic inches, 
available for the cistern. 


Ten inches of snow equals 
about one 


the earth, hundreds of them of 


generally well 


490,006 to 420,000 ‘cuse: 


known to have 


that 


“1 INCH OF RAIN” 


8.345 pounds, Consequently a rainfall of 
over 1 acre of ground ‘would mean 27,143 gallons of 
j to 603 barrels of 45 


3,000 square feet 
or 250 cubic feet, 
is equal to 70 


equivalent 


This 


be classified most conveniently 


orld's greatest 
A greater volume 
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54 
75 
70 . 


1,90 
known 
Other 


es; Ni- 
53,000; 


flow of all great 
tion of the wind 
fluctuated from 


+Falls consisting ot 
are reduced to a trickle or 
in most cases they are 


1 inch 


41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 


neh of rain 


in water content, on 
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a 


Important Islands, Areas 


a y 
: Source; National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (Presiden 
- ’ = L 
f a Name Area in Name Area in|! Name Areain Name 
2 Location Square Lecation Square Location Square Location 
4 Ownership . | Miles Ownership Miles Ownership Miles Ownership 
t » ARCTIC. Madeiras || MEDITER- Hainan (China) 
. OCEAN (Portugal)... 308} RANEAN Hawaiian 
‘oy ‘Canadian Martha’s Vine- SEA COWS) ae 
yard, Mass., Balearics Hawaii....-.. 
; 197,754 total <aecss.2 108.7) (Spain)...... 1,975 Oahab, 7. os< 
25,675 land only... 2.8}| Corfu (Greece) 246|| Hong Kong... 
..} 21,606|| Mount Desert, |- Corsica (Gt. Br.).... 
:-| 77,392|| Me., total...) 105.4 (France)... . 3,367|; Japan (4 main 
Melville... - - 16,503 land only.... 75.9|| Crete (Greece) 3,235 islands)< 3°. >. 
Prince Nantucket, Cyprus(Gt.Br.) 3,572 Hokkaido... . 
Paeek y's 7,192 Mass., total... 57||. Dodecanese Honshu. ...- 
Prince of land only... - 46.4 (Italy; oc. by Kyushu....- 
Wales... 13,736|| Newfoundland Gt. Br.) Shikoku. ...- 
‘Somerset....}. 9, (Gt. Br.) .... |)-42,7 34 (inel. I wo Jima (Jap 
‘South- Prince Edward Rhodes, ete.) 1,041 oc. by U. 8.); 
hampton...) 16,350 (Canada).... 2,184 Rhodes. 0). - 545 (Volcano 
Sverdrups...| 20,504|| St. Helena Elba (Italy)... 87.4 Islands) us, 
Alex Heiberg 13,583 (Gtr Br)... A. 46.9|| Maltese (Gt. Kodiakis. os 
S. Victoria... .. 80,340||/*South Georgia 2 eee 122|| Marianas 
U.S.S.R. (Gt. Br.).... 1,470 Malta....... 95 (Jap; oc. by 
Islands _ | Tierra del Sardinia (Italy) 9,283 U_S.) (ex- 
Franz Josef. . Fuego (Chile Sicily (Italy)... 9,927 eluding 
Bands!) 4. 7,050 and Argen- PACIFIC WAM) . 2 35.52 
Novaya..... iis) So sc 18,800 OCEAN Saipan..:... 
Zemlya 32,200|| BALTIC SEA Aleutians Tinian 
Wrangel....- 3,100|| Bornholm.... (OT, Bere 6,821}; Guam (U. 8.) 
Syalbard (Denmark). . 217}|) Adak .2 4238, 28 Marshalls 
i 2 (Norway)...| 24,095); Gotland Agattu....... 109 (Jap; oc. by 
_..., Nordost (Sweden)... 1,220}; Amchitka..... 171 US Sy nae 38 
EP usandet. int. 5,792|, CARIBBEAN LGtUe S25 311 Bikini (See 
Vest Spits- e SEA SSE 9) ato. 124.6 ote) 
- berger... ....] 15,251|| Antigua (Gt. Unalaska... 2. 1,074|| Marquesas 
ATLANTIC Up) aa 108|} Canton (U. §, (France)... . 
OCEAN Barbados Gt. Br.) New Cale- 
Ascension (Gt Br).2.2% 166||, (See Note)... donia 
(Gite Br. )s.,.. 34|} Cuba........}| 41,634)" Carolines (France, Gt. 
z0res 5 Isle of Pines. 1,180 (Jap; oc. by Brjeo. Maes 
(Portugal) 888}; Curacao U_ Sates 525|| New Hebrides. 
Payalwccc.t . 66.2 (Nether- Vep cont 8 = BrOen 
Sao Miguel 299 Vands)is< os... 173|| Christmas New Zealand 
Bahamas * Aruba (U. S., Gt. (4 islands)... 
(Gt. Br)... 4,375 (Nether- Br.) (See Chatham.... 
Bermudas lands) 69.9 Note) North 
ae AE Perse 19.3 Sone p Fae RCE), 63.9 Island... <<... 
at. Bey oN 305 ast Indies South Isla 
(Spain)... .. 2,894] Guadeloupe Bali (Neth- Stewart. oe 
ae Gran (France)... .. 583 erlands).... 2,147|| Okinawa (Jap; 
¥) Canaria. ... 629)| Hispaniola Bismarck oc. by U. 8.) 
Tenerife...... 783 (Haiti and Archipet- (Ryukyu 
Cape Breton Dominican ago (Gt. Islands). ..... 
(Canada).... 3,970 Republic)....} 30,025 _Br.).......| 19,200/| Philippines 
Cape Verdes 2 Janmica New Britain..| 14,600 eyte. 
(Portugal) ae 1,557 UGH Bry.>.. 4,404||_ New Ireland. . 3,340 Luzon..... 
Faeroes Martinique * Borneo Mindanao. . . 
(Denmark). , 540 (France)..... 380 (Neth., Gt. Mindoro 
Falklands Puerto Rico ‘Br.). . 3.6% 6s: 290,012) AiNegros. tne 4 
(Gipr eee  4,618}/ \(0. 8)... 3.435|| Celebes (Neth- Palawan..... 
British Isles Tobago (Gt. erlands)..... 65,663|| Panay....... 
Great 12S 116|| Java (Nether- ; Samar...... 
Britain Trinidad (Gt. lands)... 2... 48,534|| Sakhalin... ... 
(main is- sal]. Br.d...-...-|  1,862|| Madoera (U.S. 8. BR.) 
land only) . . 84,186 Virgins (U.8.) 133|| . Neth.). 2,113|| Santa Cata- 
Channel Isles . 7 dele ciate Moluccas lina. Calif 
.Jersey....... a4.9)) END A (Neth.) 32,301|| Semon (U.S. 
amin, o. 1.99 EAN Ceram. ..... 6,621 ‘tei 
Hebrides. 2,662|/ Andamans : 2New Guinea , Am, Samoa. . 
BIBVG cs ck. 670 (Gt. Ps) oh). 2,508 (Neth., Gt. N Z Samoa 
Treland (incl. Ceylon (Gt. Br., Austrl.). | 316,861|} Solomons (Gt. 
are isles) tas tt H or) Cahn aaa 6 25,332]| Sumatra Br., Austrl.).. 
DN 6 wi ase ae p adagascar (Neth.).....| 167,620 “3 A as 
Orkneys... .. 376|| (france)... . . | 228,642]} Timor (Neth St Br tonly) 
8 ehillies Met 6.3]| Mauritius ON aALotam 13,000|| Tahiti 
etlands... 551 (Gtr Brae 716 EER. Sona 5,668 (France) .....) 
, Wight... 2. 147|| Reunion atts (eet se 7,332|| Tasmania" 
Greenland (France) 969|| Filis (Gt. Br.).) 7,069)| (Australia) 
fbenmark)..)827,300/! sevcneties” Viti Levu....|° 4,053}|, Tongas (Gt. ” 
‘Oormosa,..... 
(Germany).;. 24} (Gt. Br)... 156)! Funafuti (Gt. iy avsouses ks 
Iceland... .:... 39,698|| Zanzibar Br, Wise) (Canada) 
j on Island... (Gt. BY.) rn .e. 640 (See Note) FS 
N. Y., total De T20|] UPOMDE eases 03 Galapagos 
land only... . 1,401 (Qt. Br,)...: . 880 (Ecuador)... 2,868 


square miles. 
" aboye. 


(U. 'S., Gt. 


oc. by U. S.), lagoon area 280 square miles 
Br.), Iagoon area 20 square miles, land . 
lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 s en eet ane 
mules, land area 1.7 -square miles. 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the six continents. Its area is 2. 974,581, 


When island name is indented one space it is part of a rou - di q 
Small figure to the left of island name shows rank PaMoni dhe: Soria tout is at rady 
Some islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are shown. toe 


Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.2 square miles 
(173 acres), New York harbor; Isle Royale (209.9 square aimee e Sup 
, miles), Strait of Malacca; Singapore (225 square miles), Singapore Strait. 


Atolls: Bikini (Jap; 


57 square miles), and Governors |, 
erior; Penang (110 square 


Cc 
Gt. Br,),, lagoon 


‘ 
bor Fe i 
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= - Wonders of the Ancient World 


‘Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
pairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
he west bank of the Nile. They date from ebout 
000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
tep-pyramid uat-Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
econd king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 
The pyramids were built with. forced labor, it is 
pid. The workers were let go home only at 
blanting and harvest time. 
In,May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
vest of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
ally described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
£ copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
nd other items. 
In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
meient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
m was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
nummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
amed Sheshonq, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
asty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
nought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
ather-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshonq 
onguered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 
4 two skeletons in the chamber with the 
nummy were presumably those of servants. They 
yere so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
heir identity. On one a long carnelian, necklace 
yas still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
lanopic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
eads of animals, others as heads of humans. 
The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 
tynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
rly in i940. The sarcophagus containing 
ihe ‘mummy was of solid silver. The head 
if the mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
milar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
est of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
he sarcophagus were found many bracelets and 
ecklaces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
pair of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
yhich adorned the mummy.- The dampness of 
he Delta region had caused the mummy to de- 
pmpose, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
baat of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
ave been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 
found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 
pn of Psou-sen-nes. 
The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Iheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
56 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
6 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
es. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks: of 
iorite, a hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
discovered early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
es or more from the Nile. 
South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb,of 
pung King Tuta amen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
y Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
f King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 
bre going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 
Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
is lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
phren, son of Cheops, or. soon after Chephren’s 
sath. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
muse it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
sllow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
sd. the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
bloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 
mg, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
set wide. The distance from the crown of the 
ead to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
tuated in a hollow it has been cévered with 
indblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
‘as dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
hiped as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
Sstored it. In the, Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
ather of Fear. 


in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
nished city.on the east’ side vf 

of Smyrna, was built in 
by the Ionian cities. as 
ans. by the 


Appi 
esnitect | Claudius, 360 miles long, exten 


Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by_Herostratus, a crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, was peru “y the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble abou 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble_light-~ 
house or watch-tower on the island of .PHdros. 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 


Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 Sig 


high, erected by Chares of Lindus at the port o 


the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the. 
the Mediterranean Sea, off the _ 


eastern part of 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where thé 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. : 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick, 
filled between with earth and stones. It was built 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
as @ measure of national defense, and has so 
continued to the present day. 

Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely diss pea 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base. 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury Plain, 
90 miles or so southwest of London, England. als 
outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next wit 
is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside that 
one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending around 
the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, 
about 30 in number, average 12x6x3 feet, 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. 
The stones in the inner circles are smaller. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet iis and 625 feet 
wide. It then held 150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was increased to 385.000 in the Fourth 
Century A.D. The ei was used for games and 

rse and chariot races. ; 
ce ala or Colosseum, at Rome, one of the 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun by 


‘the Emperor Vespasian a finished by the Em- 


peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 


2 
story was added. The ruins still stand, The_build- 


, Was 
the ene 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 


2 ts, marble; 50,000 persons could sit; 
ore ae pt The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
$15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
* 12,000 slaves {rom Jerusalem. Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the fioor. Thousands of 
including early Christians, perished in 

with ons and tigers. Gla 


built 313 B.C. by Censer Appius 
from Rome 


originally — 


615 x £10 feet, and the floor of . 


diators also | 


Papal a ~ ¢ 


a ee ee eee 


= 


a ae 
re 


‘according to Dr. 
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south to Capua, above Naples. and thence to the | Delhi, India 


East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Albania. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 942 acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 -A.D., at 


‘Pisa; Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 


Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
Dimitri Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in ‘soil mechanics. 


. In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 


since: 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
“inclinometer”’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost. incredible,’ Dr. Krynine 
said} ‘‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
iorth, but at the end of that month turned around 
4nd moved south.- This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
lime the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
of on all these movements are microscopically 
small.’ b 

. Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in 1853, 

Angkor, a ruined Sete or city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam, Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian 
Sapital at Pnom Penh. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 


Body Weight 


The following statements are based on the rece 
ords of insurance companies: 

Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
mehes'in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
en excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an 
added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
‘A 40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals 
juvolyes an increased mortality of nearly 80 per 


ene tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10 


‘inches’ in height—the adverse situation is even 


more marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a 
99 per cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent 
inerease in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess in 
weight doubles the mortality. E 

On the other hand, underweight, which is com- 
mon enough, presents a different picture. In gen- 
eral, underweight is an advantage, provided of 
course, the percentage of deficiency is not soo 

reat. It is a serious impairment in early adult 
ife, especially among tall men. 

Persons who are over 5 feet 10 inches and who 
are 20 per cent below the average weight for their 
height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. 
Persons 30 per cent underweight have a 50 per cent 
excess mortality at these early ages. 

‘ But from age 40 onward this condition, in fact, 
becomes a distinct advantage; for these are the 
people who have the best mortality rates. 

It would seem that the records of insurance com- 
panies indicate that there is an optimum weight 
--that is.°a weight-height ratio in relation to age 


Reports Artificial Mating to End Tsethe Fly 


A British hiologist who once ‘produced a stingless 

bee ‘said (July 23, 1946) in Bristol, England, that 
he had discovered a method of disturbing the sex 
life of the tsetse fly and would soon wipe out 
sleeping sickness in Africa. : 

F. L. Vanderplank, a former Government re- 
search officer in Tanganyika, said the disease- 
spreading insect could be completely destroyed by 
artificial reproduction of its mating call. 

This, he said, would persuade two flies of dif- 


i 
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erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and thea 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed j 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, , 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the# 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, , 
covered with gems.._ 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet 
beneath the King’s Palace, at_the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There aree 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition 


out North Am 
Mains of human beings, eels fishes, insects, . 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- ~ 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. ey are 
all ee of both the ancient and the modern} 
world. 


ent. Between the canals the Indians h: 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, upon } 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. The? 
‘islands’? were formed of rafts of decaying vege- - 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored by’ 
thrusting quick-growjng slips of Salix Bonplan- - 
diana through them. The term “floating garden” / 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier * 
travelers were based on a misconception. a 


and Longevity 


that is associated with the most favorable. mor- 
tality experience, and that this optimum weight,| 
or_best build, is not the average build. 

Tt is stated that those who weigh between 10 and 
20 per cent below the average show the optimum 
condition for longevity at most ages beyond early 7 
wet bth 7 , : 

ontinuing the question of optimum weight, or 
best build, as indicated by insurance records: it is 
stated that at ages under 30 years'the lowest mor- 
tality rates among insured persons are found in® 
those whose weights are above the average, an_ 
excess of weight of about 10 pounds above the, aver- 
age producing the most favorable mortality rate 
between the ages of 20-and 24 years. t 

This excess tapers off until about age 30, at 
which age the lowest mortality is found amo: 
persons of approximately average weight. Beyond i 
age 30, the lowest mortality is found among per- » 
sons whose weights are below average. in| 

At age 50 optimum weight appears to be, on the: 
average, 30 to 40 pounds below the average weight #] 
poe Parte ‘ : i 

Discrimination must be made between types 
build of overweight persons, it being Show that | 
among overweights having a large chest capacity 
the conditions of mortality are more favorable than } 
among those of small chest capacity. r 

On the assumption that the average weight is the 
best weight, tables of average weights lead to the + 
erroneous supposition that weight should continue + 
to increase with advancing age. ' 


t 
° 
% 
mate and the resulting offspring k 


“Wwanteme k did “how. 
anderplan! mot explain n art al 
mating call of the tsetse fly pe Ca pay 
throughout Africa, but insisted. that- extinction | 
of the tsetse fly was “within reach. ss oe 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


SAXONS AND DANES 


pote e 0 of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of W x, i 4 
helwulf. ..|Son of Egbert, defeated atin tor paherir ae ee iz 
helba!d.. ./Second son of Ethelwulf.............-..-- eee ta, 1 

Mebelbect.-.| init son-of Bthelwulfw oc 0.2, vest cies sans asscecsnc cc Sooabe 5 
Ethelred see Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle..._.........22. 8 
Alfred, G’t ..| Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, author.......22221227! 30° 
Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of A the Great, fought the Danes........02...000 2000011 24 
ete i ost 7 bY a bar the Biers cis. tae . ca kasosee od caee 15 
nd....|Brother thelstan, murdered by a freebooter....22222222252212 ‘ 
fede: Brother of Edmund. sen ety Sembee pyest ‘3 
ee est son of Edmund, died of grief... 22222 222IDIIIIIITIIIIITI 
meager. -: res na £200 of aay suppressed pIrARy +. So Sa ETE ats Sct ctoue TeaE u 
: Rote e yr,”’ Son o gar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murd 
Ethelred If. .|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes pi 37 
und... .|“I:onside,” eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, “King of London” 


William II. .|/Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow.......-.. 

Henry!I.....| Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc...........-.+++%. 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 

Stephen.... ey = - Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 

SARTRE ee is oes Sida she 2h - Es 0 Sw ia oy a vee 


Henry VI....|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), di 
% HOUSE OF YORK 


Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
Il., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 

Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft.. 3 in. tall, 

Edward V ...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 
Richard III .|(‘“Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ..... 

HOUSE OF TUDOR < 

Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen ‘Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 


- Charles I. ...|Oniy surviving son 0 
; as COMMO 


NWEAL 
The rican ou: Cem ~ ete 
wells ...-++- ar romwell, Lor oe 
‘ % HOUSE OF ST Nog 
Charies II. ..|idest son of Charles I, died without issue......--+-- +++ see eeeee 
James Il....|Second son of Charles 1. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. a lp A : 


1688, to Feb. 13, 1689)....--.---...--> Feil Sil ee alae 
William III.} ¢ Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. } 


and Mary Il| { Widest daughter of James II. and wife of William III. ........ 
Seco: 


His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 
to the mental condition of George I 


erecta {.James Ii. Her children died before her....- 
poi nd daughter of OUSE OF HANOVER j 
Georgel....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth Ee 
daughter of James I... ..2- 2+. +--+ -- tes eee eee sees Piast, 33 
~ Geo 1 AR George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg........-- a 
Siicrac Tie . Cesena George Ii.. married Charlotte of Mecklenburg.......- (59 


Il, 
‘Geo : : reorse 111., married Caroline of Brunswick... 
Witiem 1V, : Third son of George i. apie Es Ga Sap creme : 
3 : } d, Duke 0 ent. fo EX9) a 
f Victoria. ...-|Daughter of seaware 2. Duk or $ “COBURG cA 

ai ] arried Aiexandra, Princess 0: ace 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of Vietorla. marrie c “ eh eek 


George V....|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck.» 
Beet iii Didest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, apn.2) 
ig 1936; abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936; later he was create 

a His Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor. He retired to the Continent 


married Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore; 
is and P eso i987: appointed Governor of the Bahamas, July, 1940.| 1930 | .... 7] «. 1 
‘George V1... |Next eldest son of George V., born Dee. 14, 1895; married, April 7, ° 
iy -- |New, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec-11;| 14° 
1? erowned, May 12, 1937... se\.yceeeress GN oa a Pea on weal | Aine, Pose as 


$ “was ed t lamation (July 17, 1917). 
name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proc 
Bj ? Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
~ fady Jane Grey, daughter, of the Marauis of t and wife of Lord peered (uly 10, 1553) 
yard, V2 Just pete Bia dente Beene Se Or hanged ‘Couly 19) Mary as Queen. Lady Jane was 


‘ c te, the Counc. : 
feed. Bee Pana. cane pleaded guilty to treason and’ were beheaded, 


Name A. D. ( Died.| Age (Rad. ts 


Edward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, eanonized........... d 
Harold I1.. .| Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle........-... “0 

; HOUSE OF NORMANDY ears 
William I.. .;Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings........... 1221 


i 


oat 


eT passe. 
es yo Be 


— 


eS 


ey = ee ee ee 


_ 724)Drust IT. 


' ({Ghicdwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childeric III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
querer of.the invading Saracens, took hold. 
ti 


ts Leen Philip IV. (the Fair), son, King at 17. 


He was called the ‘‘Steward,’’ and was a son of} 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 
wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 


_ 954) Lotherius, son, poisoned. 


England as James IT and was crowned in 1603. 


Rulers of France 


the next after him was his natural son, Charles 
Martel (martel means hammer); father of King 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was | 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. ry 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, about 25 miles north 
northwest of Liege, but his origin is obscure. The | 
Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 


Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D.. 


manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
- and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. 


classes, 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 


\ 


World Facts—Rulers of Scotland, France 


A.D. 
761|Brude V1. 
763| Kenneth. 
775) Alpin Il. 
780|Drust III. 
780|Talorcan Ii. 
782\Talorcan Il. 
784}Conall. _ 
789| Constantine 
820] Angus II. 
834}Drust IV 
836) Eoganan. 
839) Wrad. 
842/Brude VIL. 


Scottish Dynasty 


e Pictish Dynasty 
555)Brude I. 
584}Garnait 1. 
601|Nechtan IL. 
‘621|Kenneth 1. 
633/Garnait Ii. 
#37|Brude IL. 
42/Talore. 
653)Talorcan 1. 
657|Garnait 111 


697|Brude IV. 
706) Nechtan Il. 


! in T. 858|Donald I. - {Alpin). 
730 Brude V. ’ 862/Constantine I. 
752) Angus I. (again) 877! Aed. 


Rulers of Scotland 


A.D. ‘ 
$78|Eochaid. 
889|Donald II. 
900/Constantine D1. 
943|Malcolm 1. 


954|Indulf, 1249|Alexander IIL. 
962|Dub (Duff). 1286] Margaret. 
966|Culen. 1292|John Baliol. . 


971|Kenneth IT. 
995/ Constantine IL. 
997| Kenneth IIL. 
1005| Malcolm IL 
1034;Duncan [. 

1040! Macbeth. 

1057; Lulach. 

1058) Malcolm IT. 
843| Kenneth 1 (S.C. Mac-!|1093|Donald IIL. (Bain) 
094/Duncan II. 

097) Edgar. 
||11071Alexander i 


1 
1 


A.D: 
1124|David I. 
1153] Malcolm IV. q 
1165] William (the Lyon) 


¥ 


ry 
1567\James V1. 


The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 


James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 


After Hannibal crossed the Alps‘in 218 B.C., the | 


when the Franks (Merovingian branch), a Ger- 


The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 


Mean- 
ie the Merovingians had split into east and west 
called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 

‘The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Herstal (687-714), now a suburb of Liege, and 


Margaret (1286), 
granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant, 
and a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scot- 


land. 


Edward I of England decided in favor of John 
Balliol. 


lived 


died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them--| 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at_Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 
France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


the “Maiden of Norway,” 


In the competition for the vacant throne, 


only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 


A.D, Name 


The Carlovingians 
840| Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 
$77) Louis-1I, (the Stammerer), son. 
$79) Louis III, (died 882), and Garloman II 
884/Charles II, (the Gross). 
$87/ Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
898!Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
922) Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
922)Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 
936) Louis IV., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse 


986) Louis V., his son, poisoned by queen. 
The Capets 


987) Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great) 
son of ye the Abbott, seized the crown 
996/Robert (the Wise), his.son. 


1031) Henry I., his son, last Normandy. | 
heed Philip I. (the Fair), son, King at 14. 
1108/Louis VI. (le Gros), son. 
1137|Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. 
1180)Philip IT. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
1223) Louis VIII., The Lion, son: 

6] Louis IX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis 
41270) Philip III. (the Hardy), son. 


Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 
1315) John I., posthumous son. 
1316/ Philip V. (the Tall), brother. 
1322|Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 


House of Valois 

1328] Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip Lil. 

1350) Jobn TI, hg Good), his son, retired to England 

1364|Charles V\, (the Wise), son. 

1380|}Charles V1. (the Beloved), son. 

1422}Charles VIL. (the Victorious), son. 

1461} Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 

1483|Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 

1498] Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson 0} 
: Charles V. 

1515|Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law 


A.D. 


1547|Henry II., son, killed at a joust. 
1559| Francis Il., son, married Mary Stuart. 
1560 Soak IX., brother, son ‘of Catherine de 


edici. 
1574|Henry III.. brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
to death. 4 


(On July 9, 1940 an authoritarian government 
was formed under Marshal Petain, as Chief of the 
State. A new government was formed April 18, 
1942, with Pierre Laval\as Prime Minister, with 
immense power, Petain remaining head of the so- 
called French State. A Provisional Government 


was 


| Joseph de Gaulle as Preside: 


visional Government, he resigned June 11, 1946, 


et ee a 


5| Louis XV., great grandson. 


President-Premier by the Constituent ‘assembly.) 
M + dt + 


Name ; 
House of Bourbon 
Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry [1: 
murdered, : 
Louis XIN). (the Just), son. 
Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 


} 
Louis XVI... grandson; married Marie Antoi-- 
roti eV aa e 

ouis XVI, son o v1. said to have died 
in inte 1795. He never reigned. 

First Republic 

National Convention. 
Directory, under Barras and others. | 
Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 


In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Consul _ 
for life. | 


\ | 


First Empire 

Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen b: 
(3,572,329 to 2,569). ; 
Bourbons Restored 

Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XV. | 
Charles X., brother; deposed. : | 
House of Orleans | 
Louis Philippe (#galite), King. : . 
f 


popular yote 4 


Second Republic 
Louis Napolegn elected President. 

Second Empire 5 
Louts Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870, 
oe Third Republic—Presidents 

hiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian — 

MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. _{1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1881) resigned. 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated, ; 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned ~ 
Faure, Francois Felix es hbee). { 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). + be 
Fallieres, Armand: (1841-1931). 
Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934). 
Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned, 
Millerand, Alexandre (aoe tes). Resigned. 
Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) . 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated 4 
Lebrun, Albert (1871—., Resigned ’ 


19, 1946 Georges Bidault was - 


= 


Before 1001 the Swedish rulers were*known as 
Kings of Upsala. The sovereigns since 1389 when 
Margaret of Denmark was called to the ‘throne, 
have been: (1412) Eric XIII; (1440) Christopher 
IiI; Charles VIII (Canuteson); (1483) John II: 
(1520) Christian Il: (1522) Gustavus I (Vasa); 
(1560) Eric XIV; (1569) John III; (1592) Sigis- 
mund III; (1604) Charles IX; (1611) Gustavus 


' World Facts—Rulers of Sweden, Norway and Germany 


; Rulers of Sweden 


11 (Adolphus the Great); (1633) his datgh 

Christina; (1654) Charles “xX; (1660) Chores er: 
(1697) Charles XII; (1718) Ulrica Bleanora and 
her husband Frederick I; (1741) Frederick 1; 
(1751) Adolphus Frederick? (1771) Gustavus «III: 
(1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) Charles XIII; (1818) 
Charles XIV (Jean Bernadotte, formerly one of 
Napoleon’s marshals); (1844) Oscar I; (1859) 
Charles XV; (1872) Oscar II; (1907) Gustavus V. - 


rd 


Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
Prince Carl of Denmark was clected King of 
en, as Haakon VII. 

e rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden; 
4640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein 1; (730) Halfdan I; 
784) Gudrod; (824) Halfdan II, the Black Warrior; 
865) his son; (934) his son, Eric I, the Bloody 
Axe; (923) Hako the Good, then Harold, son of 
Eric; (977) Hako the Earl; (995) Olaf I; (1015) his 
som, Olaf II; (2028) Canute the Invader, then 
Sweyn; (1035) Magnus I, 
(1047) Harold Hardrada; (1066) Olaf II, Magnus 


natura! son of Olaf I; | 


Rulers of Norway 


II; (1093)-Magnus III, son of Olaf ITI; 

Sigurd I, Elystein II, Olaf IV; (1130) Mane 
Harold IV; (1136) Sigurd II, son of Harold ly: 
(1162) Magnus V; (1186) Swerro the Adventurer: 
(1202) Hako, his son; (1204) Inge Baardson; (1217) 
Haakon Haakonsson; (1263) Magnus Lagaboter; 
| (1280) Erik Magnusson; (1299) Haakon V. Magnus- 
son; (1319) Magnus Eriksson; (1355) Haakon V1 
Magnusson; (1381) Olay Haakonsson; (1388) Mar- 
greta; (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) Kristofer 
of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson; (1450-1814) same 
sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian Fred ‘ix 
(1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905) Haakon 
VII (Prince Carl of Denmark). He escaped to Eng- © 
| land in 1940 when the Germans forcibly seized his 
! country. Returned in 1945. : 


ten Dynasty—Ludwig ‘‘The German,” 


Charles ‘‘The Fat,”’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 
Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne- 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I ‘The Great,’’ 938-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto Il, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
onquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
iand lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 
‘Otto ITI, 982-1002; son of Otto Il; was 3 years 
id when his father died; regency of his mother 
eophano and his grandmother Adelheid; at the 


He 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; eunexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
emporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry Ill; regency 
f-his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
: Gregory VII. 
1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 


Worms 1122; 
_Lothar, 
Rome 1134; 


‘ Welf: 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 
; Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 


Df the Welfs; 


in Italy, 
rregnum, 1250-1273; 
ted, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
Richard of Cornwallis; 
s of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsbure, 


4 


Rulers of 


Germany 

1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia. 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria sini’ 


Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim®. 
Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mut- — 
dered by his nephew John, . 
Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into * 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome, ‘ : 
Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian | 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the ~ 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor, — 
Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden ot 
Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 
hemia; deposed. ' \ 
Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437; King. of Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 
Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia;: beginning 0: 
the wars against the Turks. kee 
Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with’ Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 
Charles VY. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of, 
Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian’ II, 1664~ 
1576; son, Rudolf Ii, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608. p? 
Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning ‘of 
the 30 years’ war. = 
Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark, 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank 
fort: religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. - 
_ Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1648-1705; son, Joseph ~ 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles Vi, 1711-1740; son of. 
Leopold I. ee 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles : 
VI: Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. ie 
Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa, 
Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- | 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir: 
(since then reigning’ of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). 4 
Joseph Ui, 1765-1790; 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 
Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 4 
After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it- was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, whieh included Aus- 
tein, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
all of the German States. As a_ result of the 
|. Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and cailed orth German Union; ended 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. Ae 
Rulers of Prussis—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markerafs of Brandenburg; from, 1134 till 1356; 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia, From 


son: first partition of © 


v 


” 1619-1637; leader — 
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690 World Facts—Rulers of Germany, Roman Empire, 


1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 
add Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 

Tussia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 
1415-1440. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. 

Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 


yvollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 


Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. - ; 

Frederick II ‘“‘The Great,’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 

Frederick, William Ti, 1786-1797; brother of 
Prederick the Great; third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

Frederick illiam III, 1797-1840; Napoleonic 
swars; liberation of the peasants. : 
' Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Revy- 
‘olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848: attempt to reunite the German Empire. 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV; German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871; Danish 


} iv ; 
: | 
Italy | 
war; annexing of Schleswig; German-Franco- | 
Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 4, 
Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. | 

The German Empire was restored;on Jan. 186 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaime: 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and. a year . 
later, by Frederick’s son, William IT, who died in’ 
exile in the Netherlands, June 4, 1941. 

William II abdicated as German. Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same | 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in’ 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 

t 1919-Feb. 28, 1925; succeeded 
by Field-Marshal Paul. von 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reelected .in 1932). 
He died. Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor’ 
Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362.760 votes out of 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi- 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. Hitler took 
charge of the Axis troops in World War II and 
is said to have perished on or about May 1, 1945.) 
in the fortress under the Chancellory in Berlin. 


1V., an Isaurian. Nicephorus Ill. Dethroned: 
Constantine VI. (Flavius). : Alexius I. (Comnenus). 


Irene, his mother. : 118| John (Comnenus). ; 142. 

Nicephorus, fought Turks. Manuel I. (Comnenus), iaae Curistautine eres 1 ‘oy 
-Michael I. (Rhangabe). ll Alexius II, (Comnenus), | gus). illed - Cenc 
Leo V, (the Armenian). Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453] Constantinople taken by the 


0} Michael II., Balbus. Isaac IT., Angelus (Comnenus’ 
Theophilus. Alexius Angelus ‘he Tyrant.| i Eastern 


Rulers of Modern Italy — 


vy 


(1805) Napoleon, Emperor of the French; he 
abdicated in 1814; (1861) Victor Emanuel II of 
Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Emanuel 
TII who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor of 


’ x 
Roman Rulers | 
B.C. Name A.D. Name ~ A.D. Name : 
The Seven Kings 37 Calignla eer Caen. na mee eas Aneel! i 
- + 41 audius, uncle o aligula. Tobus Mareus Aurelius; slain 
uae Roma Pormlins (lectely 54| Nero Claudius Caesar. aj|| 28?|Carus, killed by lightning 
672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered) suicide. fae) arian Sad Se 
640| Ancus Martius, gr.s. of Numa 68| Galba, assassinated. 284) Diocletian (Caius Aurelius) 
616] Tarquiniws Priscus (Greek) ||| 9) Otho. Killed himself. oe each ergata sc 
‘. “878 Servius Tullius, ex-slave 69} Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 306|Constantine the Great. 
$34! Tarquinius Superbus. __ 70 especie Chine Flavius 330 ygciane te ore seat © 
i t us). mpire to Constantinople 
E The Republic 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 337|Constantine I1., Constans er 
- 509) Tarquinius, expelled. asian. Constantius. 
* 498] Lartius, first dictator. 81} Domitian, son of Vespasian. 361/|Julian the Apostate. 
-488| Tribunes created. 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius) 363/Jovian, restored Christianity. 
483| Quaestors instituted. 98| Trajan (Marcus Ulpius) 364|Valentinian (West), Valens | 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 117} Adrian (or Hadrian). (East). { 
453| ‘Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138} Antonius Pius, 367/Gratian (West). | 
445| Military Tribune created 161) Mareus Aurelius Antonius and}| 375/Valentinian II. (West).- s | 
437| Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 379|Theodosius the Great (East) 
391] Marcus F. Camillus, dictator.|} 171} Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394/Theodosius (East and West) | 
325| Papirius Cursor, dictator 180} Commodus (son of above) 395/Arcadius (East), Honorius _ | 
301] Fabius Maximus and 192) Pertinax; Julianus. (West). al 
- Valerius Corvus. 193} Septimius Severus. 408/Theodosius Il. (East). 
260| Provin. Quaestors inst. 211| Caracalla and Geta. 425|Valentinian Ill, (West). | 
217| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 212) Caracalla (alone); slain, 450) Marcian (East). | 
183} Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217; Macrinus (Marcus), slain 455)/Petronius Maximus (West) —_— 
$2] Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 218| Heliogabalus (ex-priest) 455) Avitus (West). } 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222} Alexander Severus. 457\Leo the Great (East) 
48) Pompey (slain in Egypt). 235; Maximinus (‘The Thracian")|| 457) Majorianus (West). 
. 43) (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Marc||} 238| Gordianus I. Gordianus IT. 461/Severus (West). 
\ Antony and Lepidus, 2nd|| 238) Pupienus and Balbinus. 467|Anthemius (West). | 
© Triumvirate. 238| Gordianus III, 472|Olibius (West). } 
Muh neenra 244| Philip the Arabian. 473)Glycerius (West). | 
: pe 249) Decius, slain by Goths. 474| Julius Nepdés (West). ~ + 
31| Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar}! 251) Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (Hast). \ 
! ctavianus). 254| Valerianus, slain by Persians. || 475|Augustulus Romulus (West) 
A.D: : 260) Gallienus, slain by his troops.|| 476|/Rome taken by Odoacer, King } 
14/ Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-|| 268} Claudius1I. (MareusAurelius). of italy: extinction oj _ 
sar). 270) Aurelian Western Empire. 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
A.D.) Ruler A.D.! Ruler A.D. ; Ruler 
491| Anastasius I., Dicorus. Michael III. Assassinated 1204 Al 
518] Justin L., the Goth. Basilius. 1308 Aseclus v pues inied 
527) Justinian I., the Great. Leo VI. (the Philosopher) Latin Emperors ; 
565| Justin Il., his nephew. Constantine VII, A 1204) Baldwin I., Earl of Flander: 7 
578| Tiberius IL, Constantine and Romanus 1206| Henry 1., his brother. ‘ 
582| Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). Romanus Il, ; 1216| Peter de Courtenay. 
~ 602] Phocas, the Centurion. Nicephorus I1., Phocas. 1221 | Robert de Courtenay. 
610) Heraclius, the Cappadocian. John’ Zemisses. 1228 | Baldwin Il. Deposed 
641} Constantine IL1., Heracleonas,|| 976) Basilius, : Greek Emperors at Ni 
1| Constans Il., Heraclius. Coustantine VIII. nis Mi aL ae 
668} Constantine [V., the Bearded. Romanus Argyrus. 1204) Theodore 1., L cane 
85} Justinian Il, (Short Nose) Michael IV., Paphlagonian, 1222) John III nyuens . 
695| Leontius, Michael V (the Calker). 1255| Theodore Lascaris IL 
698| Tiberius IIl., Aspimar Constantine (Monomachus) 1259|John IV., Lasearis, D : 
705| Justinian II. (again). Theodora (Empress). RestoredtoC Sis DE DORE CmE 
711| Philippicus Bardanes. Michael VI., the Warrior. ||1261| Michael VIL. Pate oe | 
713| Anastasius II., Artemius. Isaac I., Comnenus. 1282| Andronicus 11. Ozu. 
716| Theodosius IIL. Constantine X. (Ducas) 1295 | Michael IX, “Palaeo 
Leo (the Isaurian). Romanus Diogenes. ' |}1328 | Andronicus I11 “Alpeolog te 
Soseizatine ¥.(Coptonymus), Michael VII., Ducas. 1341 | John Palaeologus I. 


1347 | John ‘Cantacuzenus (Regent) 
1391 | Manuel IL., Palaeologus, *; 


Turks; entices () he 
umpire.) V1 - 


Kthiopia, The Allies in 1943 restored Haile Sela: 
sie on the throne of Ethiopia. in a ae 
Emanuel III abdicated, succeedeed by his 
Crown Prince Humbert (Humbert II). 


— + ee a 


‘ 


p46,,0n the results of the June 2, plebiscite fo 
onarchy or a republic, confirming that the iene 
rate had chosen a republic. Premier Alcide de 


&S 


(1804) Francis I, who reigned ‘as Franci 

{ . s II o 
rmany until 1806; (1835) Ferdinand, his whe 
848) Francis-Joseph. son of Francis-Charles, who 
aS a brother of Ferdinand. The Dual Monarchy 
ssolved in the World War, Austria becoming a 


" Rulers of Austria-Hungary 


. 


uilers of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Turkey 601 


The Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, ; G>sveri assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 


State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humber 
II went to Portugal as an exile, i . . 


republic and Hungary a kingdom, with a regent 
at its head. Francis-Joseph died. Noy. 21, 1916. 
and was succeéded by Charles, who abdicated, Nov 
1918, and died in exile in 1922. 


/ 


ros 


(1831) Leopold I; 


(1865) Leopold II; (190: - 
ert, nephew of Leopold II; o eit 


(1934) Leopold III, 


. Rulers of Belgium 


son of Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. 


1512) Ferdinand V.; (1516) Charles I; (1556) 

; (1598) Philip III; (1621) Philip IV; 
Charles II; (1700) Philip V (the first 
Ourbor): (1724) Louis I; (1746) Ferdinand VI; 
759) Charles III; (1788) Charles IV; (1808) 
erdinand VII; (1808) Joseph Bonaparte; (1813) 
Prdinand VII; (1833) Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo 
(1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso XIII; (1886) 
Ihonso XIII (died Feb. 28, 1941, of a heart 
ack, in Rome, at the age of 54. His property 


Rulers of Spain 


and his citizenship had been restored.) 

On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid withou 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed under the provisional presidency of 
valpe Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican Parlia- 
men 
presideht, and a constitution was established. He 
was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain went 


Rulers of 


(1839) Christian VITI, son of Frederick VI (who 
as King of Denmark and Norway); (1848) Fred- 


Denmark 


VIII; (1912) Christian X, 


(1806) Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, 
bdicated in 1810; Holland reunited to France; 
813)’ William Frederick, Prince of Orange; (1840) 
jlliam II; (1849) William III; (1890) Wilhelmina 
aughter of William III and his second wife, 


Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; 
79) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; 
55) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vald- 
+ (1015) Swiatopalk; (4018) Jaroslaf; (1054) 
aslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod 
(1093) Swiatopalk 1; (1113) Vladimir TI; (1125) 
itislaf; (1132) Jaropalk IT; (1138) Wiatschelaw, 
d Wsewolod IT; (1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor II; 
153) Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who 


Moscow. 
Bi gnd Dukes of Vladimir—(1157) Andrew I; 
Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod III; ete 
s, or George, II; 1238) 
aslaf II, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski; 
963) Jaraslaf Til; 7 
5) Dmitri, or Demetrius oo 


533) Ivan, the Terrible; ( 


usurper; 05) Feodor II; 


n Bus, impostor, a Polish monk, succeeded by 


Bajazet II, son. . 

Selim I, son. 

Solyman II/ the Magnificent, son. 
lim. 5 


3 Se II, son. 
th III, killed his brothers. 
} fiahommed IiI, son. Killed his prothers, 
/ ed I, son. 
} Gusteaphs I, brother; (1622) strangled. 
Osman II, pepaan strangled. 
Amurath IV, brother of Osman II. 
Tprahim, brother; strangled. 


a) Mahommed IV, son. 
Solyman Ji, brother. 
Alen son of Mahomet IV. 


tapha_ II 
nme Ii, brother. 


Rulers of Holland 


s| (1894) Nicholas II, 
oa ae family were assassinated in 1918. He had — 


Princess Emma of Waldeck). 
with the Princess Juliana, in 1940 when the Ger- 
mans seized her country, but did not resign and 
returned in 1945. 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 


Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladislaus of Poland; (1613) 
Michael-Feodorovitz, of the 
descended from John III; (1645) Alexis, his son; 
(1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter I, 
brothers of Feodor III. ’ 

Czars, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 
foregoing, : 
the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of 
rt. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and. still 
later, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, is widow: 
son of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730) Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, daughter of the Czar Ivan}’ 
(1740) {van VI, infant, grand-nephew of Peter the 
Great, kept in prison, murdered in_ 1764; ribo 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; (1762) 
Peter III, son of Anne, deposed and succeeded by 
his consort, Catherine II, known as Catherine the 
Great, daughter of a Prussian general of high 
rank; (1796) Paul, her son, murdered in 1801: 
(1810) Alexander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, 


ot Nicholas; assassinated; (1881) Alexander IIT; 
son of Alexander III. The czar 
abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. 

The General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
Joseph Vissarionovitch Dzugashvili (Stalin), was 


chosen premier of Soviet Russia in 1941, just be- 
fore the Germans began the war against his 
country ‘‘to abolish Bolshevism.’’, 


See eee SNS ae aaa aoa oat Te r 


Turkish (Sultans) Rulers 


(17303 Mahommed V (Mahmud 1). 
1S Cra ae “prther 
ustapha * other. 
Abdul Fvhmed (Hamid 1) (Ahmed IV). 
Selim {If, son of Mustapha III. 
Mustapha IV. 
Mahomet Vi, brother. 
Abdul Medjid, son. 
1) Abdul-Aziz, brother. 
Amurath V Upch ahs? deposed, 
Abdul Hgmid TU, brother. 
HAR chara Vi 
ohamms 5 
In 1523 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elected 
Presifient, with the title Ataturk. He died in 
1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet inonu. 


Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen — 


under the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco, 


erick VII; (1863) Christian IX; (1906) Frederick 


She fied to England, 


house of Romanoy, ~ 


since known as Peter the Great (took ~ 


(1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, and grand- — 


brother of Alexander I; (1855). Alexander ITI,\son ~ 
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. (See also Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents, 
Cabinet Seeretaries, U. S. Supreme Court Justices. 


Noted Americans of Past 


Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, 
Composers, Singers, Painters.) % 


Born} Died Name Occupation || Born 
883} 1916|Abbe, Cleveland.......|Meteorologist || 1847 
1851 1928|Abbe, Robert..... .... |Surg. Radium |); 1863 
1803|.1879|Abbot, Jacob.......... Juv. Fiction 1835 
1835| 1922|Abbott, Lyman........ Preacher 1737 
1807) 1886|Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 1809 
1835| 1915)Adams, Charles F...... Historian 1782 
1838] 1918|Adams. Henry......... Hist., Biog. 1828 
1722| 1803|Adams, Samuel _...... Gov., Patriot 1813 
1822} 1897|Adams, William T..... |Juv. Fiction — || 1780 
1860! 1935)Addams, Jane......... Civie Worker 1829) 
1866| 1944/Ade, George........... | Author 1799) 
1807| 1873|Agassiz, Louis J. R..... Scientist || 1832) 
1799| 1888] Alcott, A. Bronson. .... | Philosophy 1752) 
1832} 1888) Alcott, Louisa May..... | Fiction 1770) 
1836) 1919/Alden, Henry M.. . |Ed. Mag. 1854 
1841| 1915|Aldrich, Nelson W......|U.S. Senator 1777| 
1836) 1907) Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... | Fiction z 1796 
1834| 1899) Alger, Horatio.........|Juv. Fiction || 1835) 
1737| 1789) Allen, Ethan... . . Patriot 1769) 
1$49| 1925|Allen, James Lane. Fiction 1739 
1803} 1879) Allen, Williara Gov., Sen. 1876 
1758} 1808/Ames, Fisher | Lawyer \ 1846 
1804) 1873|Ames, Oakes. .... Credit Mobil 1792 
1844| 1917|Anderson, Elisha B | Educator }} 1829! 
1818| 1867|Andrew, John A. . |War. Gov 1830 
1841) 1935|Andrus, John E.. Financier 1865 
.1829| 1916)Angell, James B. Educ., Dipto 1789} 
1797| 1867) Anthon, Charles. . Educator 1791 
1826). 1906) Anthony, Susan B. Suffrage | 1824) 
1832) 1901) Armour, Philip D. Meat Packer 1867 
1745| 1816|)Asbury, Francis... Bishop | 
1763| 1848) Astor, John Jacob. Merchant || 1870} 
1830| 1908|Astor, William... . Landowner || 1854 
1792| 1875) Astor, William B. . |Landowne | 1787 
1847| 1919}Astor, Wm. Waldorf... . | Landowner | 1786 
1730) 1851/Audubon, John James... | Naturalist 1841 
1790| 1836|Austin, Stephen F...... | Texas Founde: |} 1825 
1859] 1912) Aycock, Charles B..... . Gov., Edue 1850 
1823) 1887|Baird, Spencer F...... . Zoologist 1812 
1870; 1946|Baker, Ray Stannard. . | Biographer | 1824 
1771) 1852| Ballou, Hosea ....... _ |Preacner || 1800) 
1761} 1851)Baldwin, Simeon....... | Jurist || 1839) 
1800} 1891)Bancroft, George....... | Historian 1819 
1816] 1894/Banks, Nathaniel P| | |Soldier 1813 
4754| 1812|Bariow. Joel. ......... | Poet 1856 
1810} 1891/Barnum. Phineas T..... |Showman 1787 
1745| 1803/Barry, John........... Naval 1815 
1821} .1912)Barton, Clara H....... Red Cr's F'd'r || 1857) 
1827} 1911|Bascom, John, ........ Educator. - 1808 
1767| 1815/Bayard, James A. Sr... |U.S. Senator 1864 
1799} ¥880)Bavard, James A. Jr... , |U.S. Senator 1855 
1828] 1898|Bayard, Thomas F., .\, . |Sec. St'te, Sen 1779! 
1785| 1853/Beaumont, William...,|Army Surg || 1889) 
1813} 1887|Beecher, Henry Ward... | Preacher | 1858) 
1775| 1863|Beecher, lLyman....... }Preacher | 1834 
1847) 1922/Bell, Alexander G..... . | Inventor 1837) 
1850] 1895/Bellamy, Edward... ... | Author “1756! 
1816) 1890|Belmont, August... .... Banker 1849) 
1853} 1919|}Belmont . August... .... [Subway Bldr 1830, 
1811} 1884/Benjamin, Judah P...., | Lawyer 1732 
1795| 1872|/Bennett, James Gordon | Publisher 1835 
1841} 1918) Bennett, James G., Jr... | Publisher 1634 
1782} 1858|/Benton Thomas H...., | Statesman 1819) 
1862| 1927|Beveridge, Albert J... .|U.S. Senator 1813 
1842] -1914|Bierce, Ambrose. ...... Fiction 1817 
1830] 1893/Blaine James G....... Statesman 1804 
1821] 1875/Blair. Francis P....... . Sold., Edit. £795 
1858} 1941|/Blumenthal, George... | Financier j81l 
1735) 1820/Boone, Damtel. ..... .. |Hunter 1871 
1865] 1939/Borah, William E...... U. S. Senator 1826 
1773| 1838|Bowditch, Nathaniel... . | Mathemane. 1872 
1826] 1874/Bowles, Samuel IT..... Journalist 1739 
1847] 1910)Bowne, Borden P.,.... , |‘ Theologian 1803 
1848| 1895) Boyesen, Hjalmar A... . |riction 1861 
1863| 1932|Bradford, Gamaliel.... . Biographer 1752 
1613} 1672|Bradstreet, Anne... .. .. |Poetry 1820 
1823] 1896|Brady, Matthew B..... |Photographer || 1854 
1760) 1806) Breckenridge, John... . , |Statesman 1821 
1837] 1904/ Breckenridge, W. C. P.. |Confederate 1847 
t567| 1644) Brewster, William...... |Pilgr. Father 1703 
1864| 1936|Brisbane, Arthur ...... Editor 1837 
1835| 1893) Brooks, Phillivs........ | Preacher 1834 
1848| 1908|/Brooks, William K... . . |Biologist 1864 
17714| 1810) Brown, Chas. Brockden. | Fiction 1604 
1800} 1859/Brown, John.......... |Abolitionist 1803 
1805| 1877|Brownlow, William G.. |‘‘Parson” 1818 
1803| 1876) Rrownson, Orestes A... |Author _ 1794 
1860) 1925)Bryan, William J...... Statesman | 1875 
1794} 1878/Bryant, William Cullen |Poet, Editor 1801 

1582| 1658) Bulkeley, Peter... .... . |Preacher ; 
1855| 1896)/Runner, Henry Cuyler.. |Humor 

4849] 1926| Burbank, Luther..... .. |Botanist 

1820) 1870) Buctingame, Anson. .... |Divlomat 

1811} 1879|Burritt, Elihu.,.....,.. |Author 

1837| 1921/ Burroughs, John....... | Naturalist 

1818] 1893/Butler, Benjamin F.., .. |Law, Soldier 

1844| 1925/Cable, George W....... |Fiction 1863 
1751} 1823/Cabot, George. ........ |U.S.Senator 1842 
1782| 1850)Calhoun, John C,....../|Sen., V. Pres. 1865 
1843 1743 


1888|Campbell, Bartley... .. 


Dramatist 


, 1940|Finley, John H. 


Name 


Canfield. James H..... 
Cannon, Annie J....... 
Carnegie. Andrew. ..... 
2|Carroll, Charles: ........ 
Carson, Kit (Chris.). .. 
Cass, Lewis ...,/.. 353 
Chamberlain, Joshua L. 


1879|Chandler, Zach... 2... Sen., Cabinet 
1842|Channing, William E... |Theol.Reform 

| 1894|/Childs, Geo. W..... ... |Newspaper 
1859|Choate Rufus......... awyer 
1917|Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer 
1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers. .... . |Soldier 
1838|Clark William......... |1¢xplorer 
1916/Clarke, James P....... Gov., Sen. 
1852)Clay, Henry...... .-... |Sen., Cabinet 
1856|Clayton, John M....... Law., State 
1910) Clemens, Samuel L.. ,. |Humorist 
1828|Clinton, DeWitt ...... |Sen. Gov. 
1832|Clinton, George.......|V-P.. Gov 
1944|Cobb, Irvin S....... ... |Humorist 
1917|Cody, William F....... Scout 

| 1865|Collamer, Jacob. ...... Jur., P.M. G 

{ 1888/Conkling, Roscoe .../U.S. Senator 

Fiction 


1886) Cooke, John Esten..... 
1940|Cook, Dr. F. A 


1851|Cooper, J. kenimore.... | Fiction 
1883/Cooper, Peter... 2.2... Merch., Phil. 
1889| Cox, S. S. (Sunset)... .. |Congressm’n 

| 1906)Craigie, Pearl M. (John 

Oliver Hobbes). ..... Fiction 

1900|Crane, Stephen. ....... |Fiction 
1909|Crawford, F. Marion. ., |Fiction 
1863/Crittenden, John J... ..|U.S. Senator 
1836| Crockett, David. ...... Pioneer 
1922/Croker, Richard....... Politics j 
1903/Curry, J. L. M.. 2... Diplomat 
1933)|Curtis, Cyrus H. K..... Publisher. 
1894\Curtis George Ticknor. | Historian 

| 1892\Curtis, George Wm». . . . |Essavist 
1870|Cushing. Caleb........ Author 
1876/Custer, George A...... Soldier 
1897|Dana, Charles A..... Newspaper 
1895|Dana, James Dwight... |Geologist 
1929/Dana, John Cotton. ... |Librarian 
1879|Dana, Richard Henry... | Poet, Essayist 
1882) Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. | Author. Law 
1938|Darrow, Clarence...... Lawyer 
1889) Davis, Jefferson........ Confed. Pres 
1916/ Davis, Richard Harding, | Fiction 
1926|Debs, Eugene V....... Socialist 
1820) Decatur, Stephen... .... | Naval 
1945) De Forest, Alfred V.... |/Engineer 
1945| Deland, Margaret W.. ~|Novelist 
1920) Depew, Chauncey M. ... |Orator 
1917| Dewey, George, Admiral | Naval 
1834) DeWitt, Simeon. ...... Geographer 
1925\deYoung, M. H..... «+. | Newspaper 
1886) Dickinson, Emily... 1: Poetry } 
1803) Dickinson, John... .. 2. ; Statesman ; 
1905|Dodge, Mary E: Mapes. | Author, Ed. 
1715|Dongan, Thomas.. ...|Statesman © | 
1893| Doubleday, Arthur. . |); |Soldier, base, | 
1361) Douglas, Stephen A... .. |Statesman | 
1895) Douglass, Fred (Negro) ..|Publicist | 
1897| Dow. Neal............ Prohibitionist | 
1820/Drake, Jos. Rodman\..: |Poet, Phys. 
1882]Draper, John W.... hem. Hist. | 
1945|Dreiser, Theodore... __. Author 
1893) Drexel, Anthony J... .. |Banker | 
1906/Dunbar, Paul Laurence. {Poet ; 


ree 

1817)Dwight, Timothy... : 
1887) fads, James B... . 
1932|Eastman. George. . 
1910)Eddy. Mary Baker. 
1931)Edison, Thos. Alva. . 
Wdwards, Jonathan. . 
Eggleston, Edward. 
Eliot, Charles W_. 
Eliot, Ellsworth E. 
Elliot, John 


Everett, Edward. 
Fairfax, Beatrice. - 


Fields. James T 


1901) Fiske, John. 
1909|Fiteh, Clyd 


. |Auto Iny, ; 


Occupation 
Educator 
Astronomer — 
Iron Master 
Statesman 
Scout 

Sen., Cabinet 
Soldier 


Powder M’f’r 
Naval 


Preache 
iingineer 
Inventor 
Christ. Scien. — 
Inventor ; 
Theologian 
Fiction 
Educator 
Historian 
Misstonary 
Essayist 
Statesman 
Statesman 
Writer 


Blograph 
auc. 


179$|Fitch, John>. 2.2... J 


tington, C. 


World Facts—Noted Americans of the Past 


Died Name Occupation 
1902)Ford, Paul Leicester ....| Fiction ia 
1864/Foster StephenC.... + Ballads oo 
1945|Fraser, Leon.......... ker 
1919/ Freeman, Mary E. W...|Fiction 
1890) Fremont, John C....... Explorer 
1832|Freneau, Philip. ....... Poetry 
1915/ Frohman, Charles...... Theater Prod 
1940/Frohman, Daniel....... Theater Prod. 
1911|)Frye, Wiliiam*’P....... U.S. Senator 
1856|Fulier, Sara Marg......|Author 
1815|Fulton, Robert........ Inventor 
1938/Gale, Zona..........-. Fiction 
1849/Galiatin, Albert........ Statesman 
1851/Gallaudet. Thomas H. . |Educator 
1879)/Garrison, W. Lloyd... .. Abolitionist 
1903|Gatling, Richard J..... Gun Invent. 
1897|George, Henry......... Economist 
1897|George, James L... ..\Sold..Jur.Sen. 
1945|Gibson, Charles Dana. .| Artist 
1909) Gilder, Richard W.. ...|Poet, Editor 
1908|/Gilman, Daniel C...... Educator 
1831)Girard, Stephen........ Merchant 
1945|/Glasgow, Ellen: ....... Author 
1946 RiGGGERE? fee's ‘3.2 == U. S. Senator 
1911|Glicz, George W.......}/Gov., Sold. 
1902|/Godkin, Edwin L...... Newsp. Editor 
1879) Goelet, Robert......... Landowner 
1897|Goelet, Ogden. ........|Landowner 
1928|Goethals,Maj.-Gen.G. W.|Canal Eng. 
1924|Gompers, Samuel. .. . . .| Labor Leader 
1860) Goodrich, S.G. (P.Parley) | Author 
1860|Goodyear, Charles. .... - Inventor 
1906/Gorman, Arthur Pue. . .|Politics 
1855} Gorrie, Dr. John. ...... Inventor 
1892/Gould, Jay... .....-.. Railways 
1945/Grant, Heber J........- MormonLeader 
1889|Grady, Henry W....... Journalist 
1888)Gray, Asa..........- ... |Botanist 
1901|Gray, Elisha.......... Inventor 
1872|Greeley. Horace........|Newspaper 
1935) Greely, Gen. A. W....../Sold.. Explo. 
1935)Green, Anna Katharine | Fiction 
1916) Green, Henrietta (Hetty) | Finance 
1786)/Greene, Nathaniel... ... Soldier 
926| Greenway, Gen. John C.| Engineer 
1920|Guiney, Louise Imogene.| Poetry 
Hale, Edward Everett. .|Essayist 
1776\Hale, Nathan....-..-.. Patriot 
1879|Hale, Sarah J.......-. Poet Auth. 
1924|Hall, Granville S....... Psychologist 
1867| Halleck, Fitz-Greene....|Poet 
1 tead, Murat....... ournalist 
1804|Hamilton, Alexander... .|\Statesman 
1896| Hamilton, Gail (Mary 
Abigail Dodge) ...... Fiction 
1900|Hamlin, Cyrus......-- Coll. Found’r 
1891|/Hamlin, Hannibal..... Vice Pres.,Gov 
1902|Hampton, Wade.....-.- Sold., Statesm. 
1886) Hancock, W.S...-...-- Soldier : 
1904/Hanna, Mark........- -|Iron, Politic. 
1899| Harlan, James......-- Sen., Cabinet 
1865|Harper, James..... ....|Publisher 
1875|Harper, John.....-.--- Publisher 
1906|Harper, William R..... Educator 
1909| Harriman, Edward H.. .|Financier 
1908| Harris, Joel C......-.- Humo 
1902/ Harte, Francis Bret... ..|Fiction 
1638| Harvard, John......--- niv. Found. 
1897| Havemeyer, Theo. A....|Sugar M’f’r 
1864| Hawthorne, Nathaniel. .|Fiction 
1905|Hay, John......---...|Statesman 
1881/Hayes, Isaac I.......-- Explorer 
1886| Hayne, Paul Hamilton. -| Poet 
1839|Hayne. Robert Y...... (Statesman 
1904| earn, Lafcadio........ essayist. 
1888)Hecker, Rev. I. T....-- Theologian 
1878|Henry, Joseph.....-.-.|Inventor 
1799| Henry, Patrick........|Statesman 
Henry, O. (See Porter, 
1924|Herbert, Victor.......- Composer 
1836) Hicks. Plias. .... eyes ++ | Quaker 
1910/Hill, David B........./U.S. Senator 
1916| Hill. James J....------ Railroads 
1933|Hillanit, Morris.. _-.. |Socialist 
1894| Holmes, Oliver Wendelt. | Poet, Essayist 
1935|Holmes,’Oliver Wendell. |Jurist 
1879|Hooker. Joseph. ......-|Soldier 
1802|Hopkins, Esek, Com,... Naval : 
1946| Hopkins, Harry L....-- Dipiomat 
1873| Hopkins, Johns......-.|Univ. Found. 
1887|Hopkins, Mark........- Educator 
1842] Hopkinson, Joseph. ....|Poet 
1885|Hough, FranklinB....- Forester 
1938| House, Edward........ Diplomat 
1863|Houston, Sam.......-..|Sold., States. 
1900} Hovey, Richard........|Poet 
1908| Howard, Bronson......|Drama 
1909| Howard, Oliver O...-.- Soldier 
1867| Howe, Elias. ......---- Inventor 
1910| Howe, Julia Ward......|Poet 
| 1920| Howells, William D....- Fiction 
.1915|Hubbard, Elbert...... Author 
1921|Htneker, James Glbbons|Essayist 
4859| Hunt, Walter........--|Inventor 


P_..... ‘Railways 


Born| Died Name Occupation 
1590| 1643/Hutcninson, Anne Pr 
1833} 1900| Ingalls, John Jame: z eat nets: 
1833) 1899) Ingersoll, Robert G Agnostic 
#783) 1859)Irving, Washington... ..|Fiction. Hist. 
1831] 188§)Jackson, Helen Hunt, Fiction — : 
1824] 1863)Jackson Ruse T. J.|Soldier 
1843] 1916|/James, Henry..... Fiction 
1842} 1910/James, William. .|Philosophy 
1795) 1885\Jervis, John B... . (Civ, Eng. 
1849| 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne. ... .|Fiction 
1811) 1891|Jones, George..,...... Newspaper 
1747| 1792|Jones. John Paul.......| Naval 
1788} 1850\|Judson, Adoniram ...,.|Missionary 
1849} 1927|Judson, Harry P....,,.|Hducator 
1776| 1865|Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
owen) Jc! ae .....|Patriot 
1820| 1857|Kane, Elisha K........|Exolorer 
1815| 1862|Kearny, Philip.......,.|Soldier 
1837] 1932)Keen, William W......|Surgeon 
1813] 1901|Kellogg, Elijah. ....1._|Author 
1856} 1937| Kellogg, Frank B.,....,|Sec. State 
1848} 1893|Kenna, John E......... Sold., Sen. 
1795} 187¢|Kennedy, John P....,.|Fiction 
1763) 1847|Kent, James... .. 0. ...|Jurist 
1780| 1843|Key, Francis Scott. ....|Poet 4 
1886] 1918|Kilmer, Joyce.........|Poet ‘ 
824] 1864/King, Rev. Thos. Starr..|Patriot 
1768| 1852|King, William...... ..-|Gov., Fin. 
1813| 1894|Kirkwood, Samuel J..,.|Sen., Gov.., 
1750) 1806|Knox, Henry..........|Soldier (Rey.) 
1843} 1926/Konler, Kaufmann. ....| Rabbi, Hduca 
1848} 1909|Laffan, William........ Newspaper 
1855| 1925|La Follette, Robert M..|Statesman | _ 
1866| 1945|Lake, Simon..........|Inventor 
866| 1944|Landis, Kenesaw M....|Jurist | 
1824| 1906| Langley, Samuel P.....|)Astronomei 
1842| 1881|Lanier, Sidney.........|Poet : 
1885| 1933|Lardner, Ring W...... Humorist 
1850| 1925|Lawson, Victor F.......| Newspaper 
1849| 1887|Lazarus, Emma.......|Poet. Novel. 
1823] 1901|Leconte, Joseph.......|Geologist 
758; 1818|Lee, Henry....... ...-.|Ssoldier (Rey.: 
1732| 1794|Lee, Rich. Henry.......|Statesman 
1807) 1876|Lee, Robert E.........|Soldier 
1823] 1891|Leidy, Joseph......... Scientist 
1824| 1903|Leland, Chas. Godfrey. .| Poet 
1774| 1806|Lewis, Meriwether... ..|Explorer 
1870| 1944|Lincoln, Joseph C..... .| Author 
1764| 1836/Livingston, Edward. .../Statesman 
1746| 1813|Livingston, Robt. R....|Statesman 
1833| 1888|Locke, David R..... Humor 
1869| 1945| Locke, Edward.,... 
1850| 1924|/Lodge, Henry Cabot. 
1725| 1786|Logan, John...... 
1876] ‘1916|London, Jack.......... 
1815| 1878|Long, Dr. Crawford W..|Anaesthesia 
1807| 1882|Longfellow, Henry W.. .|Poet } 
1850| 1933|Lord, Chester 8. .|Newsp. Ed. ~ 
1796| 1867|Lorillard, Peter. -...|Tobaceo M’f’r 
1833| 1901|Lorillard, Pierre........|fobaceo M’f'r 
813| 1891|Lossing, Benson J......|History 
838] 1915|Lounsbury, T. R.......|Pssayist 
1802| 1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J- ‘| Newsp. Editor. 
1850] 1916/Low, Seth....... . ;|Mayor,Educ, © 
Poet 
Poet 
1797, 1849|Lyon, Mary..... Educator 
1845| 1916|Mabie, Hamilton W....|Author 
1861} 1908|MacDowell. Edward A.|Composer 
1831| 1902|Mackay. John W..... .|Mine Owner 
1809] 1884|McCormick, Cyrus H...|Inventor 
1808} 1895|McCulloch, Hugh...... Sec. Treas’y 
1771| 1836|McDowell, Ephraim... .|Physician 
1800| 1873|McGuffey, William H..|Educator 
1757] -4811| McIntire, Samuel. .....|Woodearver. 
1816] 1896|McLean, Washington... Journalist 
1852] 1932/McMaster, John Bach. .|Historian 
1796| 1853|Mann, Horace..... ..,-|Edueator 
1733| 1795|Marion, Fraucis. ....-.- Soldier (Rev.) 
1852| 1940|Markham, Edwin.....-« Poe 
1801] 1882|Marsn, George P...... Lawy. DipL 
1856) 1929|Marsnall, Louis...... * wyer 
1725| 1792|Mason, George........|Statesman 
1663| 1728|Mather, Cotton........ Preacher 
1638] 1723| Mather, Increase... ....|Educator 
1852| 1929|Matthews- J. Brander. .} Writer 
1806| 1873|Maury, Matthew F..... Hy drographer 
1823} 1899|Medill, Joseph M..-..-. Newsp. Editor 
1855| 1937/Mellon, Andrew W- ~ Fin. Industr. 
1819| 1891|Meiville, Herman...... Adventure 
1849| 1922|Miller,.Charles R.......| Newspaper 
841| 1913|Miller, Joaquin. ....,..|Poet 
1825! 1910| Mills, Darius.......+++ Finance 
1822| 1908| Mitchell, Donald G.....|Essayist 
41852| 1927| Mitchell. Edward P...- 
1818| 1889| Mitchell, Muaria........| Astronomer 
1829| 1914|Mitchell, Silas Weir.,...| Fiction 
1737! 1778| Montgomery, Richard. .jSoldier (Rev.) 
1837} 1$99|Moody, Dwight L..... : her 
1869| 1910) Moody. William Vaugbu}] Drama, Poetry 
1837| 1913|Morgan, J. Plerpont....} Ranker 
1868| 1943|Morgen J. Pierpont, Jr. . Banker 
1813] 1890|Morgan, Junius 8......|Banker 
| 1838] 1923/Morley, Edw . (Chemist 
1802| 1864! Morris, George P....... a, 
1752| 1816'Morris, Gouverneur... . ‘Statesman 


4 


, 


World “Facts—Noted Americans of the Past 


Died Name 

1902| Morton, J.S...-.... -- .|Gov. Cabinat 
1868| Morton, Willian T. ee . | Anaesthesia 
1572| Morse, Samuel ¥. B.. ..|Inventor 
1877| Morton, Oliver P....... Gov., Sen. 
1818] Moses, [saac......+++ Revol. fin. 
1877|\|Motley, John.......-.- History 

1880) Mott. Lucretia. ... Reformer 


Sold., Congr. 

Naturaliss 

. | Newspaper 
Politics 


1807| Muhlenberg, Rev.J 


(Cc E.Craddock)..... Fiction 
1946 Neilson, William A.....|Educator 
1909 Newcomb. Simon...... Astronomer 
1902) Norris, Frank . -|Fiction 
1908| Norton, Charles Eliot. . : | Essayist 
1886| Noyes, JonnH........ Oneida Comm 
1896|Nye, Wilson.......... Humor 
1935 Ochs, Adolph 8........ Newspapers 
1937/Ogdeu, Rollo.......... Journalist 
1935|/Older, Fremont........ Editor 
1919|Osler, William......... Surgeon 
1850} Qssolli, Margaret Fuller. | Essayist 
1918|Page, Walter H........ iarist 
1809|/Paine, Thomas. ........ Statesman 
1902|Palmer. Alice F.......- Eduéator 
1860|Parker, Rev. Theodore. . | Abolitionist 
1933) Parkhurst, Rev. C. H. .| Reformer 
1893| Parkman, Francis. History 
1946/|Patterson, Joseph Medill Publisher 
1945|Patton Jr., George 8. . .|Soldier 


1852)Payne, John Howard. 
1866 Paulding, fe ae 
1860|Peabody, George. 


. |Poet 
. |Fic., Poetry 
Philanthropist 


1938)| Peabody, George F . .|Fin., Benet. 
1929|Peary, Robert E., Adm,. |Explorer 
1718|Penn, William......... Founder 
1921|Penrose, Boies........: 4jRolttigs 
1819)Perry, Oliver Hazard... | |Nav. Hero 
1943 Phelps, Willigm Lyon. .|Author 
1911)Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 8.. :|Fietion 
ist Phillips, David Graham| Novelist 
1884) Phillips, Wendell....... Abolitionist 
1817|Pickens, Andrew....... Soldier 
1899|Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 


1866/Pierpont, Rev. John. 
1813| Pike, Zebulon M....... Soldier, Expl 
1825| Pinckney, .-..|Sold,,Statesm 
1849}Poe, Edgar Allan....... Poet, Fiction 
1946 Pollock, ShennioE top Author 
1910|Porter, W. S. (O. Henry)| Fiction 

1807| Preble, Edward, Comm,. | Naval 

1859) Prescott, William H . | History 
1860/Preston, William Es . |U.S. Senator 
1911 Pulitzer, Joseph... .|Publisher 
1897|Puliman, George Lnventor 
1937) Putnam, iArmalla, eae Aviator 


. |Hymn-writer 


1790) Putnam, Israel......... oldier 
1945|Pyle, Ernest Taylor ....|War Corresp't 
1904/Quay, Matt........... Polities 
1833)Randolph, John........ Statesman 
1869|Raymond, Henry J.....|Newspaper 
1872) Read, ange Buchanan. . Poet 
1902|Reed, Walter.......... Physician 
1912/Reid, Whitelaw........ Journalist 
927|Remsen, Ira..... ++e--|Chemist 
1818 ites Paul 

(Apoilos piven ~| Patriot 
1927) Rhodes, James Ford... .| History 
1943|Richards, Laura EB... .- Author 
1914/Riis, Jacob A........ .| Writer 


1916/Riley, Gamer Whitcomb.| Poet 
1945)Rives, oppo (Princess 


Troubetsky) Author 
1935 Rcbinsan, Edwin A.....|Poet 
1937|Rockefeller, John D.. .|Fin., Philan- 
1937|Root, Blihu........... Statesman 
1913 Rose, Uriah M . 3 t, Dip 
1932] Rosenwald, Julius Merch. Phil. 
1916/Royee, Josiab. . Philosopher 
1839/Rumsey, James. «.|Steamboat 
1813)Rush, Benjamin. -|Physician 
1859 Rush, Richard. . |Statesman 
1785 Salomon, Haym. .| Patriot 
1921|Saltus, Edgar E.. . |Fiction 
1887)Saxe, John Godfrey. - |Poet 
1920/ Schiff, Jacob Henry.....| Financier 
1906|Schurz, Carl . .-e... (Statesman 
1804/Schuyler, Philip...+. ...|Soldier (Rev.) 
1866/Scott, Winfield..." wie Idier 
1926|Scripps, Barer? 4 Publisher 
938) Scripps, Robert P...... Publisher 
1902/Scudder Horace E.....,/Ed. All. M. 
1796|Seabury, Samuel. ...... B. Bishop 
916|Seeger, Alan........... ‘oet 
1845|Seauoyah (Chievo): .|Tnd. leader 
1784)Serra, Junipero........ issionary 


c Ov. 
1872|Seward, William Be Statesman 
1897/Sheldon, Edward A. ...| Educator | 
1911|Shepard, Edward M ...||Law. Reform 
1900|Sherman. John,......., tesman 
1888)Sheridan, Phillip.... ...|/Soldier 
1891|Sherman, mT,,..|Soldier 


. oe es . ee ei, es ee, ee 


Gceupatio- ||Born 


{810} 1879|Shields, James....,.... 
1836} 1904/Shoup, ‘Col. George L. 
1791| 1865|Sizgourney. Lydia H. 
1813 83/Sims, J Marion . 
1806 Simms, W. Gilmo' 
1850 Sloane, Wm. M. dl 
1874 Smith, Alfred Emanuel. 
1824 Smith, Gees iE. Kirby. . 
1838 Smith, F. Hopkinson. .. 
1797 Smith, Gerrit......... 
1580 Smith, Capt. John..... 
1815 Smith Hy. Boynton .. 
1805 Smith, Joseph.......... 
1808 Smith, Rev. S. F.....:. 
1854 Sousa, John Philip..... 
1775 Spalding, Lyman........ 
1789 perce: TOC ae steases 
1824 Stanford. Leland........ 
1816 

1728| 1822\|Stark, John............ 
1833 Stedman, Edmund C....|Poet 
1812 Stephens, A. H.... 2.5... 
1803 Stewart, Alexander T.... 
1864 Stieglitz, Alfred. ....... 
1730 Stockton, Richard.. 

1825 Stoddard, Rich. Henry. 
1818 Stone, Luey 

1848 

1779| 1845|Story, Joseph..,.... 
1811 

1848 

1850 

1740 

1843 

1811 Sumner, Charles 

1734 Sumter, Thomas.. 

1871 Sunday, Rev. Wim ae 
1803 

1849 

1856) 1929|Taggart, Thomas...... 
1832 

1869 Tarkington, Booth... . . 
1825 Taylor, Bayard....... 2 
1806 Taylor, Moses. ete 
1768 Tecumseh (Indian) Sei 
1836 Thaxter, Celia... ..5.... 
1785 

1835 
1853 " senate 
1817 Thoreau, Leet i [apa 8 
1791 Ticknor, "George. ..2.22! 
1814 Tilden, Samue: 
1847 Tillman, Benjamin, R. 
1740 Trumbull, Jonathan... .. 
1830 Vance, Zebulon B. : 
1794 Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 
1843 Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1821 Vanderbilt, Wm. H 
1849 Vanderbilt, Wm. K... 
1852 Van Dyke, Rev. Henr 
1835 Villard, Henry.. ¥ 
1864 Vizetelly, yak H.. 
1827 Wallace, Lew. 
1838 
1871 " 
1727 Art 
1834 Ward, Artemus (Charles 

Farrar Browne) 

1831 
1841 
1829 
1830 
1740) 1775) Warren, Joseph ee eS 
1858). 1915| Washington, Booker T. . 
1840} 1921|Watterson, Henry.....,, 
1745| 1796| Wayne, Anthony,, pretenses 
1782; 1852|Webster, Daniel 
1758) 1843 Webster, INOBD ister o/oc 
1797| 1882) Weed, Thurlow.......7. 
1846} 1914 Westinghouse, George. 
1836) 1906) Wheeler, Gen. Joseph. 
1832} 1918|White, Andrew D....... 
1834} 1916 White, screw Divan eh 
1822) 1885 mpi. Richard G ...,.. 
1873 
1849 
1802 
1819 
1765 

841 
1827 
1807 
1884 
1856 
1798 
1787 

1839 
1867 
1892 

1854 

1599 ee Rev. R: 

1806| 1867| Willis, N: Sagres 

1588 1649 Winthrop ope: 

1785 

1852 

1801 


Died Name 


Occupation | t 
Sold., Sen. Gov’ 


Abolitionist 

. |Explorer 

. |Educator 
Morm'nPr’ pat) 

Hymns 

Cont oser 


” |Suffragist 


Soldier (Rev.},! 


Confed. V. P. 
Merchant 
Photographer ¢ 


:, |Rev. Patriot 


Whistler was born in Lowell, Mass., 


World Facts—Noted American Painters 
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A 
¢ American Painters 
n ; 
— Name Born Died) Name Born) Died Name ae 
1911|Abbey, Edwin A. 1838|1928|Gay. Edw 177311860 RI 
1a56 1915| Alexander, John W. 1823|1880 Ginord. ists 18st 1o94 Peee Onavie es 
1n0> 1924 Allen, Thomas 1834] 1918] Griswold, C. C. 1857|1923|Potter, Bdwand é 
part are opr me Washington 1861] 1927) Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1853|1911|Pyle, Rlowichcs re 
Haps|ioes peerd. Jas. H. 1865] 1931| Hale, Philip L. 1868|1929| Quinn, Edmond T 
18 1942) Beaux Gecllisn 1asa| toe9| Harrons. 1. alee 1858] 1916 |Ranger, Henry W 
785211917|Beckwith, J. Carroll’ |1828|1901|Hart. James M. seeelienene nenoe, 
. th, J. art. James M. i 
Meeigulefions, Caares [Hezzfoet aaceay. ieeeien GGL HSS en eg 
1856|1943|Birck, Reginald B 1872| 1930| Hawthorne, Chi oes | loos lmickards, wvilian | 
0S beret eta er sg a ECHEI Eo ies oa Sr mbar eco pert 
1848|1936|Blachfiela, Edwin Hi ae ealienri a y, G. Poa. 1852/1896] Robinson, Theodore 
1857|1903| Blum. Robert F : pt senor ae William J. 1847|1917| Ryder, Albert P. 
, - | . Robert 
hess ks Bohm, Max 1823} 1890/Hicks, Thomas 1338 1934 cartes: wwittan 
ody FA ae peneton, Gomes H. te2e 1916 Homer, Winslow 1859| 1926|Sewell. Amanda B 
1832|1918|Brevoort, J. BR 1easlioaelHowe: Wiillam a 1B eo oes cinnaay ane 
1847|1928|Bridgman, F. A 1eeal4879| Hunt’ Williams M EEN Erg aig 
1814) 1889|Brown, George L 1374|19e¢| Huntington Dau 1a eel shinae Wate 
. a n a t 8) 
1859) 1920) Browne, Charles Francis} 1801] 1846 fener. Henk} ao 1333 1340 Grealey. Wilitam T 
1855/1941|Brush, George de Forest| 1825) 1894) Inness. George 1847| 1926|Steele. Theodore C 
a ete Sern yrs Ww. Lets a ry George, jr. 1835|1922|Storv. George H 
Me sham. Samuel Story. Juli ’ 
1796) 1872|Catlin, George 1780/|1838| Jarvis. John W. 1330 oH Stevan Haawael 
1860)|1925)Chapman, Carlton T. 1824|1906|Jobnson. Eastman 1755|1828|=tuart, Gilbert 
“4 1916|Chase, William M. 1848} 1927| Jones. H. Bolton © 1783) 1872|Sully, Thomas 
1 1900| Church, F. E. 1818] 1872) Kensett, J. F. 1861| 1930|Symons, Gardner 
1842|1924| Church, Fred’k Stuart 1835|1910|la Farge, John 1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H 
. 855|1925| Coffin, Wm. 1849/1909] Lathrop, Francis 1862)1938|Tarbell, Edmund C. 
1801/1848) Cole, Thos. 1816] 1868)| Leutze, BE. 1845|1933| Tiffany, Louis C $ 
1840)1928) Coleman, Charles C. 1880) 1940/Lie, Jonas 1756|1843|Trumbuil. John _ 
1832/1920) Coiman, Samuel 1849] 1926|Lippincott. William H. ||1849)1925) ‘I ryon, Dwight N 
1737|1815| Copley, John 8S. 1852| 1924| Loomis. Chester 1850|1918| Turner, C. Y fi 
1856/1919|Cox, Kenyon 1867|1933|Luks, George B. 1853|1902| Twachtman, John H 
1849/1924) Craig, Thomas B. 1860} 1920) MacEwen, Walter 1776|1852| Vanderlyn, John 
1845) 1918} Crowinshield, Fred’k 1836) 1897) Martin. Homer 1857/1920) Van Laer. Alexander T 
4843) 1909| Currier, J. Frank 813/1884| Matteson, T. 1836|1923| Vedder. Klihu 
1898)1946| Curry, John Stewatr 1843] 1923| Maynard, George W. 1856/1935] VolkeStephen A. D 
1833|1927|Dana, W. P. W. 1828|1893|McEntee’ J. 1855|1935|Vos. Hubert, 
1853/1929|Dannat, Wiliiam T. 1860/1932) Melchers, Garl 1783/1861] Waldo, Samuel L. 
1862/1928) Davies, Arthur B. 1858) 1925| Metcalf, Willard L. 1843|1929| Walker, Henry O. 
1856/1933) Davis,'Charles H. 1842) 1922) Miller, Charles H. 1861|1940| Waugh, Fred’k J. ' 
1861/1918|/Day, Frank Miles 1846] 1912) Millet, Francis D. 1856} 1928| Webb, J. Louis 
1858/1923}; De Camp, Joseph R. 1855] 1930; Moeller, Louis 1849] 1903| Weeks. Edwin L. 
1847/1935) Dielman, Frederick 182S|1901| Moran, Edward 1852|1917| Weir. J. Alden 
1876|1935| Dodge, William De L. |1863)1935| Moran, Percy 1841/1926| Weir, John F, 
1856|1926| Drake, Will H- 1837|1926| Moran, Thomas 1803/1889) Weir, Rob. W. 
1796) 13886 Durand, A. B. 791|1872| Morse, Samuel F. B. 1738]1820| West, Benjamin 
1848/1919] Duveneck, Frank 1858| 1928) Mowbray, H. Siddons 1874|1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1844/1916) Hakins,, Thomas 1853|1921| Murphy, J. Francis 1834/1903] Whistler, J. A. M. 
1845|1921| Earle, Lawrence C. 1847]1918] Nicoll, J. C. 1820]1910| Whittredge, Worthingt’u 
1852|1926|Foster, Ben. 1835|1907| Noble, Thomas 8. 1823|1903| Wood, Thomas W. ‘ 
1808|1884| Freeman, James E. 1811|1885| Page, William 1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H.. 
1822/1884/ Fuller, George 1869) 1941) P: nm, William McG. 1830/1923] Yewell, George H. 
1867/1934 er, Henry B. 1845|1917| Peabody, Robert 8. 
1765 1815 Fulton, Robert 1741|1827| Peale, Chas. W. 


but most of his life was spent in Hurope. 


1849/1935| Hopson. William F 


, 


He 
1871 
B68 


1830|1 
1868) 1925 


Bo ps pies Name Born Died Name 
1842/1909| Bush, Charles G. 1866|1925| Keller, Arthur I. 
1856/1909) Bacher, Otto Henry 1838/1895) Keppler. Joseph 
§45/|1926| Cassatt, Mary 1866 1940) Macdonald, Arthur N. 
4776|1820| Charlee, W m 1872|1934| McCay. Winsor 
2|1931| Cole, Timothy 1858|1938| McDougall, Walt 
1822/1888| Dariey, Felix O. C. 1860|1919| Mielatz, C. ©. Wm. 
1796|1886| Durand, Asher Brown 1869 1935| Mielziner, Leo 
1/1928|Frost, Arthur B. 18741940) Mora, F. Louis 
1851 |1906| French, Edwin D. 18401902) Nast, Thomas ‘ 
1876|1925| Haskell, Ernest 863'1928| Outcalt, Richard F. 
1741 1827! Peale, Charles W 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


es Tm 
Born Died Name Born, Died. Name 

4 e's £225") (pena eee es 

36/1918|Armstrong, D. Maitland 1859|1934| Gilbert, Cass. 
1166|1924' Bacon, Henry. 1869|1923|Goodhue, Bertram. C. 

871|1925| Barber, Donn 1847|1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1887 1925) Brunner, Arnold W 1860|1929| Hastings, Thomas 
1763|1844 Bulfinch, Charles 1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 
4858/|1911|Carrere, John M. 1846 1928| Mead, William /R. 
1846|1916|Cook, W, ter * 1781 1855! Mills. Robert 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


‘Born Died Name Born Died Naaie 
—-|—_—_ 3 rca) bea SIE T ee 
1819|1911|Ball, Thomas 1790|1852|Frazee, John 
1938| Barnard, George Gre: 4850|1931|French, Daniel C. 
63 1038 Bartlett, per. e 1862|1929|Grafiv, Charies 


1805/}1852) Greenough Horatic 
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1922|Borglum, Solon H. 
924 Brenner, Victor _D. 4843) 1907 Kemeys. Edward rn 
'1919| Brooks, Richard E. 1863/1937| MacMoennies, Fred. W. 
114 1886| Brown, Henry 1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry 4 
1935| Bush- Brown, K. 1858 1927\Marting Philip 


1873 1940 O’Connor, Andrew 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


,Born Died - Name 


1857/1926! Pennell. Joseph 
1861}1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1853/1911) Pyle, Howard 
1761|1817| Savage, Edward 
1807|1885| Smillie, James 
1833/1909| Smillie, James D. 
1867|1924| Watt, William G, 
1834\1903| Whistler, J. A.M 
1852/1916) Wolf, Henry 
1792|1859| Yeager, Joseph 
1862'1935| Zimmerman, Evgene 


Name 


Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 
Peavody, Robert 5, 
Post, George B. Y 
Richardson, Henry 4 
Sturgis, Russell 
‘Prowbridge, Samuel B. P 


Born, Died 
1822/1903 


1862|1925 


||4853/1906 White. Stanford 


¥. “ 
Name 


| 


Born Died 


1844/1920 
1870)1935 


a 
O'Donovan, William . 
Paulding, John ’ 
Powers, Hiram 

Pratt, Bela 

Quinn, Edmond T. 
ogers, John 

St. Gaudens, Augustus 
2'Shrady, Henry M. 


1830/1918| Ward, J. QA 
1725) 1785 | Wright(Lovel) Patience 


be) 


World Facts—Noted Britows of the Past 


2 Se oe 
x a 


< 


—s 


Name Subject 
1831} Abernethy, John....... Surgeon. 
1716|Addison, Joseph........ Essavs 
ee pn ay hago fate NOL: 
1776 | Akenside, GEM 5's ah ova 3 
1936) Allenby, Viscount. . (gor: “Admin tr. 
1904) Arnold, Hdwin......-.-. Poet. 
1888] Arnoid, Matthew... ...- Poet. 
1568] Ascham, Roger......... Philosophy. 
1928) Asquith, Herbert Hi . |Statesman. 
1817/Austen, Jane...... p»-..{iiction. 
1626| Bacon, Francis. . | Essays. 
1294|Bacon, Roger..... . |Philos. Sci. 
1843)Bagot, Charles... - |Diplomat. 
1851/Baillie, Joanna... . |Poet. 
1936 Balfour, Arthur J.. Statesman 
1937|Barrie, James M.. .| fiction 
1691) Baxter. Richard. . |Religion: 
1616] Beaumont Francis Drama, 
1170|Becket, Thomas a. -| Archbishop. 
735|Bede, the Venerable... . Historian. 
1832|Bentnam, Jeremy. .| Political. 
Scholar. 
: Dp. 
- |Theosophist. 
.| Law. 
. |Religion. 
.| Biography. 
: Poet. 
1889/Bright, John..... Economist. 
1855|Bronti, Charlotte. . -|Fiction. 
1848 Bronté, Emily . .| Fiction 


1868|Brougham, Sir Henry... |Historian. 
1861) Browning, Elizabeth B. 1s 
‘0e 


1889| Browning, Robert...... 
1922) Bryce, James. : 
1688| Bunyan, John. 
1797|Burke, Edmun 
1796)Burns, Robert. 


1839, Butler, Samuel. ot 


1827 Canning, ‘George qreded 
1881)Carlyle, Thomas........ History. 
1491/Caxton, William....... Printer. 
1937| Chamberlain, Sir Austen. |Statesman 
1914|Chamberlain, Joseph... ./Statesman. 
1940|Chamberlain, Neville.. .|Statesman. 
1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey. .....)|Poet. 

1773) Chesterfield, Earl of .....|Letters 
1774|Clive, Robert. _... ...../Sold, Statesm 
1835|Cobbett, William...... Essayist. 
1865|Cobden, Richard’... . . . .| Economist. 
1834 Coleridge, S. EY .|Poet. 
1729|Congreve, William... Drama. 
1779 ot: ee -| Discoverer. 
1924| Corelli, Maries cy). cios:4 1 Fiction 
1800|Cowper, Willlam....... Poet. 
1550/Cranmer, Thomas......)Archbishop 
1658 Cromwell, Oliver.......|Protector. 
1882) Darwin, Charles........ Evolution. 
ane2 Darwin, Erasmus. . -|Poet. 


-|Drama, Poet. 


less Davidson, William..... e! 
1731|Detoe, Daniel. . - ++} fiction 
1859| De Quincey, ‘Thomas... - | Bssayist 
1870| Dickens, Charles. Fiction. 
1881 Disraeli, Benjamin. .....|Statesman. 
1631|Donne, Rev. John... . ..|Poet. 
1596 Drake, Sir Francis.,..../ Explorer. 
1631) Drayton, peicbapl - Ree | Poet. 
1700] Dryden, John. sve +| Poet. 
1934|Plgar, Edward . .| Composer 
880| Eliot, G. (Marion: Evans) Fiction. 
869\/Epps, John.......... . -|Homeop. 
1706|Bvelyn, John. . -|Poet. 
1867|araday, Michael...... .\Scientist 
1754| fielding. Henry. . | Fiction, 
1535|Iisher, Rev. John.. - |Martyr. 
1691|Fox, George....... uaker. 
1587|Fox, John heologian 
rere Fleming, Sir Ambrose ... |Scientist 
7\Franklin, Jobn.........|Explorer. 
1894 Fropisner, Martin. ..... Discoverer. 
a7aziGay, Jon: 2)... Hables. 
1945 George, David Lloyd... |Statesman 
1794/Gib , Edward tHistory. 
1911 Gilbert, "Sir William S. ..|Drama. 
1898 Gladstone, ee Bs . /Statesman, 
1774) Goldsmith, Oliver. . | Poet. 
1941/Gort, Viscount. ........ ‘Soldier 
1408 Gower, JON, WS Sees. |POSt, 
Orator 


1820/Grattan, Henry......-- 
1771) Gray, Thomas. ........ |Poet. 
1925|Haggard, Rider ........j/Novelist. 
etd Hallam, Henry..,......|History. 


643 Hampden, John..,....|Patriot. 
1928 Hardy. Thomas......../ietion. Poetry 
1923) Harrison, Frederic. . .| Positivist. 
1941/ Harty, Hamilton .....,. Composer. 


1857|Havelock, Henry.......|Soldier 
1830|Hazlitt, William ....... Essayist. 


Noted Britons 


Source: Biographical Records 


..|Physician,  — 
.|Sold. Gov. — 
.|Poet, Preach. 

Poet. o 


1657|Harvey, William.. 
1815) Hastings, Warren. 
1826|Heber, Reginald. 
4835|Hemans, Felicia. 
1674) Herrick, Rovert. 
1871) Hersebel, Jobn.. 
1822) Herschel, William 
1879) Hill, Rowland. . 
1679| Hobbes, Thomas 
1835|Hogg, James. . 
1845) Hood, Thomas. . 
1799| Howe, Richard. 
1611; Hudson, Henry. 
1776|Hume, David..........- b 
1895|Huxiey. Thos. Henry.. -|5 
1946|Jeans, Sir James.......- 
Jellicoe, Earl... .......- 
1857\Jerrold, Douglas W..... 
1784| Johnson, Samuel...... v0 
1637| Jonson, Ben. 
1652) Jones, Inigo 
1821|Kats, Johne. 
1946) Keynes, Lord 
1875| Kingsley, Charles. 
1936| Kipling, Rudyard.. 
1945| Knoblock, Eduard. . 
1834/Lamb, Charles... 
1864|Landor, Walter S 
1400|Langland, William .... .|Poet. 
Latimer, Hush. . wits wes 


1912/Lister, Joseph-....... 
1873} Lytton, E, Bulwer.. : 
1859) Macaulay, Thomas B... 
1937| MacDonald, J. Ramsay . 
1892|Manning, Henry E..... 
1722|Marlborough, Duke of... 
1593) Marlowe, Christopher... 
1678) Marvell, Andrew .......|Poet. 
1640 Massinger, Philip: 2.4.32 
1879| Maxwell, Jas. Clerk.. 
1909] Meredith, George. , 
1873) Mill, J. Stuart... 
1674) Milton, John. :... 
1852|Moore, Thomas. . 
1535) More, Sir pe uomee® 


Philosopher 
910 Nightingale, Plopencst .| Nurse, Sanit. . | 
1908)/Ouida (De la Ramee 

Doulse) 5 0.2%. cates eS 
1858)Owen, Robert....... 
3|Pepys, Samuel. . 
1806)Pitt, William........:. 
itt, Wm.E. of Chatham|S 
‘ope, Alexander........ 
1721|Prior, Matthew .. 
Purcell, Henry. . 
1644| Quarles, Francis. 
1944|Quiller-Couch, Arthur T 
1618] Raleigh, Sir Walter..... 
1884 Neate bie Seeks ae 

2, Marquess 0 
1823/Ricardo, David 
1946) Richardson, o Hlenry H. 
(Mrs. J. G. Robertson) 
1761 eke eg Samuel. 
1914) Roberts, Earl ..... = 
1946 cote telty Mrs. J. G. 
(Henry H. panegecony 
1793|Robertson, William. 
1855| Rogers, Samuel... 
1929) Rosebery, Earl of 
1882|Ross, James C.,.. 
1862] Rossetti, =D: Gout 
1900) Ruskin, John. 


1586 oy Sir | 
790|/Smith, Adam\...... 
ie3t Smith, Capt.’ ena 
1845 Smith} Sydney...., 
1771/Smollett, Tobias. 
1843/Southey, Robert. 


1848|Stephenso 
1894 Steps, 0 
1605|Stow, Jo 


“World Facts—Noted Britons; Poet Laureates: Painters: Noted F 


orn| Died Name Subject 
J 
842) 1900|Sullivan, Sir Arthurs. ..|Com 
67) 1745|Swilt, Jonathan. ...., || Fiction. 
37} 1909'/Swinburne, Algerno ‘oet. 
613) 1667/Taylor, Jeremy. . Religion 
809} 1892|/Tennyson. Allred. ‘oet. 
811] 1863/Thackeray, W. M Fiction 
700; 1748)Thomson, sames. . ‘oet. 
815) 1882/Trollope, Anthony ..|Metion 
484] 1536|/Tyndale, William . |Religion. 
$20) 1893)Tyndall, John... Scientific. 
822| 1913] Wallace, Alfred R Scientist. 
676} 1745| Walpole, Robert. iStatesman. 
LB 1683) ‘Valton, Izaak... .. | Angling 
58! 1935|Watson. Sir William | Poet. 
736! 1819'Watt, James...... . ‘Engineer 


' 


rench 697 


Born 


Poets-Laureate of En 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
ice of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
arton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
et, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
Was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
28-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
din 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
Wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
inn Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
09) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
S succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 
Inn Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
@ in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
9, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir 
iam D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 


D’A 
some 


He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


Died Name Subject 

it oe aes 55,5 Sie +--.|Hymns, 
ellington, Duke of. . .. |Sold 

1926) Well, HG ge ice see s ther 
1788| Wesley, Charles......., Preacher. 
1791| Wesley, John...... ..,.|Preacher, 
1863)Whately, Rev. Richard: |Philos. i 
1770| Whitefield, George... ...|Preacher. 

| 1384) Wickliffe, Rev. Sonn. - -|Theology. 
1833) Wilberforce, William. .. ,| Abolitionist. 
1865| Wiseman, Nicholas P. . }|Religion, 
1850|\V ordsworth. Willixm.. . | Poet. 
1723)Wren, Sir Christopher] Architect, 
1715|Wycherly, William:....|Drama, 

| 1384) Wyckliffe, John. .......|Religion. 
1765' Young, kdward.,......,!Poet. 


gland 


venant was the godson (and considered by 
the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 


Died Name |{Born; Died; Name Born; Died Name 
36/1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. |/1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 1835/1910|Orchardson, Sir W, Q, 
72\1898| Beardsley, Aubrey 1841/}1917|Henry, C. N. 1878/1931'Orpen, Sir William 
34/1808 | Beauclerk, Lady Diana ||1697|1764| Hogarth, William |1839/1893| Pettie, John 
33/1898 | Burne-Jones, Sir Eaw. 1758}1810) Hoppner, John 1884!|1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
81/1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L, 1827,1910) Hunt, W. Holman 1836|1919)| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt 
50/1934) Collier, John 1874/1937| Jamieson, Alexander 1756|1823| Raeburn, Sir Henry 
76|1837|Constable, John 1802/1873] Landseer, Sir Edwin 1723/1792/ Reynolds, Sir Joshus 

'3/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1856/1941 Lavery, Sir John 1734|1802| Romnéy, George 
§3)1865)|Eastiake, Sir Charles L. |/1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas ||1828/1882/ Rossetti, D. G. 
72|1932|Eland, John S. ||1830/1896| Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1854/1935|Stokes, A. 
§7/1849|/Etty, William 1794)|1859)| Leslie, Charles R. 1775|1851|/Turner, J. M. W. 

6/1935|Farquharson, Josepb 1864/1941| Llewellyn, Sir William /|/1817/1904|Watts, Geo. F. : 
65/1826|Flaxman, John 1806/1870| Maclise, Daniel 1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R 
25|1899| Foster, Myles Birket 1829/1896} Millais, Sir J. E. 1785/1841) Wilkie, Sir David 

7|/1788)Gainsborough, Thos. 1849/1933) Murray, Sir D. 1852/|1931| Wyllie, W. L. 
9011866!Gibson. Jobp \ 


Noted French 


Noted Painters of Great Britain 


rn| Died Name Subject Born| Died Name Subject 
79| 1142| Abelard. Pierre......... Philosophy 1596; 1650/Descartes, Rene......... . | Philosophy. 
775| 1836 frapere, Andre Marie. . |Physicist 1713) 1784)|Diderot, Denis...... ..,|Eneyclopedia. 
B20) 1889|Augier, (Emile)........ Drama. 1860) 1935|Dreyfus, Col. Alfred... .|Soldier. 
799| 1850| Balzac, Honore........- Fiction. 1803) 1870)Dumas, Alexandre .... |Fiction, 
1654|Balzac, Jean L.G........|Morals. 1824; 1895|/Dumas, Alexandre. Jr...|Drama. 
1891| Banville, Theodore de. .|Poetry, 1753) 1895|Dumas,Count Guillaume|Soldier 
. 1923!Barres, Maurice _......- Literafure 1651; 1715|Fenelon, Francois de S. .| Relig., Liter. 
1524|Bayard, Pierre T....... ight 1821; 1890)Feuillet. Octave........|Fietion. 
1867|Beaudelaire, Charles... .|Poetry 1821| 1880|/Flaubert, Gustave...,..|Novelist. 
1799| Beaumarchais, P........|Drams. 1851] 1929\Foch, Ferdinand.......}|Soldier 
1857|Beranger, Pierre........|Poetry 1844) 1924/France, Anatole........ Fictiog. 
| 1941|Bergson, Henri........|Philos 1337| 1410|Froissart. Jean......... Chronicles 
27| 1907|Gertnelot, Marcelin.....|Science 1838} 1882|Gambetta, Leon.......|Statesman. 
36| 1711)Boileau, Nicolas...... .|Poetry. 1811} 1872|/Gautier, Theovhile.....|Poetry. 
9} 1821|Bonaparte, Napoleon.. .|Soldier 1822| 1896|Goncourt, Edmond de. . |Literature 
5! 1901|Bornier, Henri de.......| Drama 1830} 1870|Goncourt, Jules de...... | Literature. 
| 1704|Bossuet. Jacques B,. . ..| Religion. 1868} 1946|Gouraud, Henri J. B... .|Soldier 
52| 1935|Bourget, Paul...../....|Fiction. 1787| 1874|Guizot, Francois. ...-_. .| History 
45| 1921|Boutroux, Emile. ;...../Philosophy 1853} 1943|Hanotaux, Gabriel... . Diplomat 
1926|Bovlesve, René.........|Fiction. 1560) 1631|/Hardy, Alexandre...... Poetry, Dr. P 
| 1826|Brillat-Savarin.........|Gastronomist 1851) 1935)Hennique, Leon........ Dram.,, Fict. 4 
1788|Buffon, George L.......|Nat. History 842) 1905|Heredia, Jose Maria... .|Poetry. a 
09) 1564/Calvin, Jean...........|Religion. 1857) 1915|Hervieu.. . 2.3. ees Drama. “i 
5| 1935|Cambon; Jules M... ....|Diplomat 1802] 1885|tugo, Victor......---.. Poetry, Fict if 
57| 1922|Capus. ..........---..,Drama. 1848| 1907|Huysmans, Joris K..... Fiction. - hi 
4} 1557|Cartier, Jacques........| Navigator 1852] 1931|Joffre, Joseph J. C......jSoldier ae 
} 1944|Chaminade, Cecile. ....|Composer 1753| 1800|/Kleber Jean B....,..-./Soldier. 
1635|Champlain, Samuel de. . |Explorer. j| 1530] 1563|La Boétie, Etienne de .. | Morals. 
1603|Charron, Pierre........ orals. 1645| 1696/La Bruyere, Jean D ....|Morals. 
1848|Chbateaubriand. Fr......|Philosophy 1621) 1695|La Fontaine, Jean de. ...|Fables. ’ 
4794|Chenier, André...... ...{Poetry. 1790| 1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de | Poetry. : 
1889|Chevreud. Michael... .|Chemist. 1883] 1945|Laval, Pierre..........|Statesman , 
1929|Clemenceau, Georges... |Statesman 1743) 1794|Lavoisier, Antoine L. ...\Chemist. ‘ 
19] 1683|Colbert, Jean B........|Statesman. 1818| 1894|Le Comte de Lisie..... |Poetry. : 
45] 1509|Comines, Philip........|History. 1853) 1914)Lemaitre Jules.........|Literature. 
1857;Compte, Auguste...... Philosophy. 1668] 1747/Le Sage,,A. R,......-..|Fiction. i 
1686|Conde, Prince de....... er. 1850| 1923/Loti, Pierre............|Fietion. g 
1794|Condorcet, Marquis de. . Philosophy. 1861; 1944'Maliiol, Arestide...... ptor # 
1830/Constant, Benjamin. .. .|Literature. io ak bestacopen (Mme. dé}... KS was 
Pee Ry I 5 PDE: 5 > i aes y. 
6 toed Gertclile ee Dri ma 4 1744| 4793/Marat, Jean Paul.,,...|Revolutionist 
'92| 1867|Cousin, Victor.........}/Metaphysics. || 1688].1763| Marivaox, Pierre. |. \.//Drama. t 
74| 4762\Crebillon..........+-. | Poetry. 1637| 1675|Marquette, Jacque... . .|Explorer. 
| 7928|Gurel, Francois de....../Drama. 1850! 1893|Maupassant, Guy de... .|Fiction. 
eo). 1832|Cuvier. George L......_|Nat. History. || 1803} 1870|Mertinee. Prosper.......|Ictlon. a 
9} 1794|Danton, George J...... Bede 1798) 1874|Michelet. Jules......... Story. ae 
* .» LBietion, ‘ 


40 WN 1897'Daudet, Alphonse... . 


j 
| 
a: 
| 


|! 698 World Facts—Noted French; Flemish and Dutch Painters; Noted Ger an 


“ary ‘ 
re Bora) Died Name Subject ))Born) Died Name ; Subject ‘jf 
| et ff | —— / 

429% wtory de.....|Poetry . | 

: 1796| 3284)atignet........... ...-| History 1524| 1585|Ronsard, Pierre’de. I 4 
| 1859; 1943 Mitlerand, Alexandre... |Statesman 1868] 1918|Rostand, Edmond. -.... peek iol 
. 1622| £673|Moliere, Jean #6... . |Urama. 1760| 1836|Rouget de eS seer 84 th ure, | 
\ 1533) 1592|Montagne, Michael de. . | Essays. 1712) 1778) Rousseau, eat Pe gti 
1689| 1755|Montisquieu, Charles de| Morals. 1616| 1703 palsy e renons ia po hcng 

1810) 1857|Musset, Alfred de...... Poetry. 1737| 1814\Saint Pierre pardip- 2 
, 1739| 1794) Necker, (Mme.)........ Morals. 1675| 1755)Saint-Simon. -. 2 
| 1839| 1903|Paris, Gaston.......... Literature, 1804] 1869|Sainte-Beuve.. 

1623; 1662)Pascal, Blaise.......... Essays. 1567} 1622|Sales (St. Fran 

1822) 1895)Pasteur. Louis......... Selence. 1804| 1876)Sand, George. . Pp i r, 

1848} 1932|/Pau, Paul G........... Soldier 1831] 1908|Sardou, Pie fod 3 

1624} 1693)/Pellisson............... History. 1696) 1750|Saxe, Maurice e. 

1769} 1828|/Ficard............. .. |Drama. 1791| 1861/Scribe, Eugene...... sree 

1854| 1912)Poincare, Henri. . |Science. 1626} 1696|Sevigne eine Gb) 5G yarn snes 

1860| 1934)Poincare, Raymon Statesman 1766] 1817|Stael, Mme de......... thor. 


: 1804| 1857|Sue, Eugéne........... Fiction. 

7 Pe aeaee 1839} 1907|Suilv-Prudhomme...... Poetry. 

. | Fiction. 1828] 1893)Taine. Hippolvte A..... History ; 
. |History: 1754| 1838)Talleyrand, Charles de.. |Statesman 


- 
) 
Lal 
ca 
tom 
co 
a 
~ 
~ 
H 


1697| 1765|Prévost (l’abbe). 
ee 1875) Quinet, Edgard. 


95}. 1553) Rabelais, Francois . . |Stories. 1795| 1856|Thierry, Augustin...... History. 

1639 1699 Rac ine, Jean... cece Drama, 1797} 1877|Thiers. Adolphe........ History. 

1875| 1937|Ravel, Maurice........ Music. 1805} 1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de. ..|History. 

1573| 1613/Regnier, Mathurin...... Poetry. 1611} 1675|Turenne, Vicomte de... |Solcier. 

1823) 1893|Renan, Ernest. .....:.|Religion. 1328} 1905|Verne, Jules........... Fiction. 

1585) 1642) Richelieu, Cardinal .....|Statesman. 1799| 1863/Vigny. Alfred de....... Poetry. 

(1849) 1926|Richepin; Jean....-.... Poetry. 1431} 1484] Villon, (Corbier) Francois] Poetry. 

ae 1758) 1794|Robespierre, Maximilien | Revolutionist 1598} ~648/Volture................ Poetry. 

i 16135} 1680) Rochefoucauld, Duc de la | Morals 1694] 1778|Voltaire, (F. M. Arouet)|Fict., Religlog 

na) 1661 17411Rollin, Charles....: ... History 1840' 1902|Zola. Emile........... Fiction. 
i : 
| ‘oa George Sand, novelist and dramatist, was the daughter of Lieut. Maurice de Saxe and his wifl 


Sophie, daughter of a Paris pool room keeper. When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by whom 
she had two children. Her real name, she said, was Armandine Lucille Aurope Dupin. 


] The French Academy was founded in 1630 and incorporated in 1637. It was abolished by the Revo! 
“a tion but was revived in 1795 as one of the sections of the Institute of France. The Academy, when ‘ 
: consists of 40 regular members. There are in addition ten members-at-large (from whom the reg 

5 members are selected to fill vacancies), eight foreign members-and 70 corresponding members. 


French Painters 


if Born|Died Name Born|Died Name Born|Died Name ! 
: 1836] 1904|Bartholdi, F. A.* 1883|Dore, Gustave 1815) 1875|Millet, J. ¥. 
f 1848] 1884/Bastien-Lepage, J. 1889|Dupre, Jules 1594) 1665)Poussin, Nicholas 
a 1822) 1899)Bonheur, Rosa 1931|Forain, Jean L. 1758} 1823)Prudhon, Pierre | 
i 1825| 1905/Bouguereau, W. 1876|Fromentin, Eugene 1824] 1898|Puvis de Chavannes 
ey 1851) 1933}Carrier-Belleuse, P 1837|Gerard, F. 1841} 1919)Renoir, P, A. ; 
1845] 1902/Constant, Benj. 1904/Gerome, J. L. 1840] 1917|Rodin, Auguste 
: 1796] 1875|Corot, J. B. C. 1715|Girardon, Fr. 1812] 1867|Rousseau, P. B. T. | 
¥ : 1819] 1877|Courbet, Gustave 1883/Goupil, Jules A. 1795) 1858|Scheffer. Ary | 
‘ 1817] 1878|Daubigny, C. F. 1805/|Greuze, J. B. 1863) 1935/Signac, Paul | 
¢ 1748) 1825|David, Louis J. 1828|Houdon, J. A. 1813) 1865/Troyon, Constant 
1783] 1856|David d'Angers, P. J. 1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 1758} 1835/Vernet, Carle 
1834) 1917|Degas, H: G. E. 1841|Lebrun, Marie 1714) 1789|Vernet, Claude J. 
; 1799| 1863)|Delacroix, Eugene 1880}Lemaire, Ph. H. 1789) 1863)Vernet, Horace ; 
1797) 1856/Delaroche, Paul 1682/Lorrain, Claude 1868) 1949/Vuillard, Edouard 
i 1807} 1876)Diaz de la Pena, N.V. 1891}Meissonier. J L. FE. 1684!) 1721)Watteau, Antoine 


4) *Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue in New York Harbor. ,| 


oy Flemish and Dutch Painters ' al 


| 
7 Born| Died Name Born) Died Name Born| Died Name | 
1460) 1516|Bosch, Hieronymus || 1593] 1678|Jordaens, Jacob 1582| 1649)/Teniers, David de 
1410) 1475|Bouts, Dirk 1460) 1531|Matsys, Quentin 1610| 1694/Teniers, David = Z{ 
1525) 1569/Breugel, de Oude 1435) 1495|Memling, Hans 1440| 1482/Vander Goes, H. 
ith 1568) 1625|Breugel, Jan 1610| 1685|Ostade, Adr. Van 1400) 1458)Vander Weyden “4 
i 1605) 1638) Brouwer, Adriaen 1625] 1654)Potter, Paul 1633] 1707|Van de Velde, Willems 
, 1605) 1691)Cuyp, Albert , £607) 1669)Rembrandt Van Rijn*|| 1599} 1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1613) 1680)Douw, Gerard 1833! 1898|Rops. Felicien 1366 1426|/Van Eyck, Hubert — 
1614) 1654/Fabricius, Carel 1577) 1640|/Rubens, Peter Paul 1386| 1440|/Van Eyck, Jan 
1584) 1666/Hals, Frans 1625} 1681|Ruysdrel Jacob 1596| 1656|Van Goyen, Jan : 
1638] 1709|Hobbema, Meinder:|| 1626] 1679 Steen, Jan 1494) 1533|Van Leyden, Lucas © 


16321) 1681| Hoogh, Pieter de 1826| 1906/Stevens, Alfred 1632] 1675| Vermeer Van Delft, J; 
*Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. j 


Noted Germans ‘ 


Born | Died Name Subject Born| Died Name Subject # 
8 Re AE aay [are Lene ees ee As Sth 
. 1840) 1905|)Abbe, Ernst............ Physicist 1778) 1842)Brentano, Clemens. ..... Poet 
‘ 1207| 1280)Albertus, Magnus....... Scientist 1824) 1896|Bruckner, Anton........ Miteslie 4 
1769) 1860| Arndt, Ernst Moritz.....| Poet, Patriot 1811] 1899/Bunsen, Robert.......; -|Physicist % 
1686) 1739|Asam, Cosmos D......,.| Architect 1473) 1531|Burkmair, Hans......,.|Painter © 
1692) 1750)Asam, Eeid Quirin...... Architect ©. 1832) 1908/Busch, Wilhelm... ...|Poet, Paint 
1685) 1750/Bach, Johann Sebastian... | Music 1754] 1788|Carstens, Armus J......|Painter Fs 
1476) 1545)Baldung. Hans....:.... Painter 1726) 1801)Chodowiecki, Daniel,...|Painter 
, 1770) 1827|Beethoven, Ludwig van . | Music 1740] 1815)Claudius, Matthias. ..... Poet 4 
1844] 1929/Benz, Carl............. Engineer 1780) 1831/Clausewitz, Carl yon... .| Military 
1836| 1907|Bergmann, Ernst von. ...| Surgeon 1783] 1867|Cornelius, Peter......./|Painter 
1815) 1898/Bismarck, Otto von.....| Statesman 1472) 1553|Cranach, Lucas.....,...|Painter 
1742) 1819|Bluecher, Gebhard van. . | Soldier 1834) 1900|Daimler. Gottlieb.......|Engineer 
1827| 1901) Bo0ecklin, Arnold. ....... | Painter 1606} 1695|Der er, Georg* .....'.|Sol / 
1831) 1910) Bodelschwingh,Fried.von | Religion, Edu.|| 1858] 1913|Diesel. Rudolf... ..! -.../&ngineer 
1575] 1624|)Boehme, Jakob. .........| Mystic 1797) 1848) Droste-Huelshoff, A. von} Poetess — 
1771] 1848|Boyen, Hermann v ‘| Soldier 1471} 1528}Duerer, Albrecht, .......|Painter- 
1833] 1897|Brahms, Johannes. . . Music 1861) 1935|Duisberg. Carl. ......: Chemist 
; aki: 


18291 1884|Brehm, Alfred......... ‘| Zoologist 1260! 1327\Eckehart. J. Meister. . . .|Mvsti 


ss 


i is ; A 
vi ; q 
a World Facts—Noted Germans; Italians 699 
Born, Died Name Subject )|Born, Died Name Subject 
1854| 1915|Ehrlich, Paul........... Science 3) 1815 : 
1788 1857 Bichendorf. Joseph... Poet 1s0 1891 Marske Grehoun erie Sollee 
/ : ; am von | Poet 1804| 1875|Moerike, Eduard........|P. 
1861| 1922|Falkenhayn, Erich von. . |Soldier 1817) 1908/\ bn Phewdbe ise 
1829| 1880|Feuerbach, Anselm. ..... |Painter 1756 791 Masarn W SP eerap eres roe | 
1762| 1814|Fichte, JohannG......: Philosophy P44 ES rd See RISE 
1686. 1723 Fischer vou Etlach, J.B. [Architect || 1883| 1932] plete air amce pared a 
1819 1898 oy Gheodor. . Rotbose Novelist | 1789| 1869| Overbeck, Friedrich... Painter’ 
ustay vovelis |Pl; von. 
1774! 1840 |Friedrich, nen David. Painter 183i 19i0 Rese: augue st bee Rov 
1782| 1852|Froebel, Friedrich. ...... Educator 1795| 1886|Ranke. Leopold von... Rory 
1772| 1855 |Gauss, Karl Fo. 002.00. Mathematics || 167] 1922/Rathenay, Walther... .|stateam 
od 1933 George, Stefan Poe 1777| 1857|Rauch, Christian... Bontpeare 
; ip et pee ae 
1714| 1787|Gluck, Christopher W. . .|Music iste i339 oe bat Maitred: TNS SE ef inte 
1760) 1831|Gneisenau, August...... Soldier 1810| 1874|Reuter, Fritz -....... [Po ri 
1776| 1848 |Goerres, Joseph von... .. | Writer i763| 1825(Richter, Jean Paul Fried-| 
1749| 1832)|Goethe, Johann W. von. |Poet, Drama. rich. . ”|Novelis 
1801 1836 |Grabbe, Christopher D.. |Drama 1803| 1884|Richter, Iudwig.... 1... Panter 
1791| 1872/Grillparzer, Franz* .,...|Drama 1468| 1531|Riemenschneider, Tilm aD Seull rs 
1785)| 1863)|Grimm, Jakob.......... Essays, Fict. 1875; 1926) Rilke, Rainer Maria... i (3) ‘ei , 
1786| 1859|Grimm, Wilhelm.. “| EASAge Fict. 1845) 1923|Roentgen, Wilhelm K. "Phy i 
1503 29 |Gruenewald, Maithias. Painter 1788} 1866} Rueckert, Friedrich .. Boot 7 
1400| 1468 | Gutenberg, Johannes. Inventor 1777| 1810|Runge, Philipp O Painter » 
1834| 1919 |Haeckel, Ernst........- " |Philos., Seien.|| 1494] 1576|Sachs. Hans........... ‘| Poet 
1689| 1759 |H aendel, Georg Friedrich Music 1779| 1861|Savigny, Friedrich ie. Jurist 
1844| 1913|Hagenpeck, Carl?....... |Zoologist 1663| 1736|Savoyen, Eugen von... . |Soldier 
1730| 1788 Hamann, Johann G..... |Philosopher 1764) 1856 Schadow, Johann G. :|Sculpture 
1851; 1930 |Harnack, Adolf yon... .. | Religion 1755| 1813/Scharbhorst, G. I. D. Soldier ! 
1863| 1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart. __|Drama, Nov.|| 1775| 1854|Schelling, Friedrich A Philosophy 
1732| 1809 |Hayan, Joseph......... Music 1759| 1805|Schiller, Friedrich rama ee t 
4813| 1863 |Hebbel. Friedrich... .- Drama 1781| 1841|Schinkel, Karl Friedrich || Architect : 
1760| 1826 |Hebel, yohann Peter... . | Poet 1767| 1845|Schlegel. August W--. Poet, Transl't 
'1770| 1831 \|Hege!l, Georg W. F...... Philosophy 1768} 1834|Schleiermacher, Friedrich Philosoph 
£797| 1856 |Heine, Heinrich......... Poet °* 1833} 1913/Schiieffen, Alfrea von’... |Soldi ier 
#821} 1894 | Helmholtz. Hermann yon | Physics 1822| 1892/Schliemann. Heinrich. . .. |Archaeolo; 
1744} 1803 |Herder. Johann G. von.. | Writer 1862} 1931/Schnitzler, Arthur* Drama, Nov 
$47) 1921|Hildebrand, Adolf von... |Sculpture 1445| 1488|Schongauer Se :|Painter i 
1847| 1934 |Hindenburg, Paul von... |Soldier 1788| 1866|Schopenhauer, Arthur. ..|Philosophy 
41889] 1945|Hitler, Adolf... ........ Statesman 1797| 1828|Schubert, F'ranz*.......|Music 
1852) 1925 |Hoetzendorf, FrauzC. von |Soldier 1810] 1856|Schumann, Robert...... Music 
1776| 1822|Hoffmann. Erost T. A... |Poet 1804) 1871|Schwind. Moritz yon*.. .|Painter « 
1767| 1810|fofer, Andreas. ........|Patriot 1858] 1899|Segantini, Giovanni*,. | ||Painter 
1497| 1543|Holbein, Hans. .. Painter 1816} 1892/Siemens, Werner von....|Physicist 
1770| 14843 |Hoelderlin, Friedrich’... |Poet 1868] 1932|Slevogt, Max... ..|Painter 
1769 | 1859 |Humboldt, Alexander yon | Scientist 1861} 1914'S BE kerma ‘1! 1) Admiral 
1767| 1835|Humboldt, W. von..... |Scientist 1635| 1701|Starhemberg, Ernst BR... |Soldier » 
4 523 |Hutten, Olrich von...... Religion 1757| 1831|Stein, Karl von......... *| Statesman 
1778} 1852 |Jahn. FriedrichLudwic.. | Patriot 1831} 1897|/Stephan, Heinrich von. ..}Postmaster 
1763 | 1825 |‘‘Jean Paul,” see Richter, | Noveiist 1805} 1868/Stifter, Adalbert*..... ovelist 
1859| 1935 |Junkers, Hugo.......... {Engineer 1817} 1888|Storm, Theodor...... < ‘oet 
1832} 1912 /|Justi, Garis s28.- .es.-. |Art, Critic 1455| 1533|Stoss, Veit...... «see. |Sculpture 
i724} 1804 Kant, Immanuel..,..... |Philosophy 1825} 1899\Strauss, Johann*........ Music 
1784| 1864 Klenze, Leo von........ |Arehitect 1857| 1928 Sudermann, Hermann. ..|Drama, Noy. 
'571| 1630|Kepler, Johannes....... Astronomy 1839} 1924|Thoma, Hans...... .....}Painter 
4777| 1811| Kleist. Heinrich von.. ..|Drama, Nov. || 1842) 1926|Thyssen, August........|Indust 
1724| 1803|Klopstock, Friedrich G.. |Poetry 1849| 1930! Tirpitz, Alfred von...... Admir 
1843| 1910|Koch,. Ropert........... Physician 1834| 1896)Treitschke, Heinrich von. |History 
791| 1813|Koerner, Karl i pers Poet, Patriot |} 1848] 1911/Uhde, Fritz von.........|Painter 
1440| 1507 |Krafft, Adam..... ..+-.. |Seulpture 1787| 1862| Uhland, Ludwig........|Poet 7 
1812] 1887|Krupp, Alfred..........|Industry 1821} 1902/Virchow, Rudolf......... Physician 
1827| 1891|Lagarde. Paulde .......|Patriot 1455| 1529|Vischer, Peter...-...... Sculpture 
1741| 1801 |Lavater, Johann K.. . |Essays 1850| 1945; Von Mackepsen, “August. Soldier 
1881; 1919 Lehmbruck, Wilhelm... . |Sculpture 1751| 1826/Voss, Johann H......... Poet, Transl’t 
1844| 1900 |Leibi, Wilhelm...... -lon}Painter 1165| 1230|Walther v. d. Vogelweide*| Poet 
1646| 1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried. v.. Philosophy ~ 1813| 1883) Wagner, Richard........ Music 
'729| 1781 | Lessing, Gotthold E.:...|/Drama, Critic|| 1583 1634 Wallenstein, Albrecht 
847| 1935|Liebermann, Max,...... |Painter WOU. 5.5 wiseiempia sie .. |Soldier r 
eas 1873 |Liebig, Justus von....... |Chemistry 1873| 1934| Wassermann, Jakob... ..|Novelist j % 
44) 1909|Liliencron, Detlev von... | Poet 1786| 1826| Weber, Karl Maria von. |Music Ve 
1848} 1896 | Lilienthal, Otto......... |Aeronautics 1858| 1929|Welsbach, Freiherr von i 
11811] 1886 |Liszt. Franz**.......... |Music (Karl Auer)*..,......|Chemist "~ 
865] 1937|Ludendorff. Erich....... |Soldier 1733| 1772| Wieland, Christoph M. ..|Poet 4 
as 1546|Luther, Martin......... |Religion 1853} 1905) Wissmann, Hermann von| Explorer oe | 
837| 1887 |Marees. Hans von....... | Painter 1860| 1903| Wolf, Hugo ...|Masie * 
1818] 1883 |Marx, Karl...... Soc. Economy || 1832/-1926)Wundt, Wilhelm. .|Philosophy- ¢ 
497| 1560 Melanchton. Philipp. - Reformer 1759| 1836) York, Hans D L., Soldier 
1822| 1884 |Mendel, Gregor*........ Science 1838| 1917|Zeppelin, "Ferdin’ a G.von Acrondue ‘ 
44815| 1905 |Menzel, Adolf yon. ..... Painter 1859| 1946|Zimmermann, A. F. M.. .\Diplomat 
*Indicates Austrian. **Hungarian at 
a 
Noted Italians —~ ia 
Name Subject Born-Died Name Subject 
———— 9a ee an ee 
(2)-72 ‘| Alberti, Leon Battista. . parce -Auth. ||1444-15i4 Bramante, Donato...... Architect. 
59-1803 Alfieri, Vittorio. eyes _|Trag.-Poet ||1377-1446 Brunelleschi, Filippo Architect, 
87-1455 Angelico, I] Bea Painter Sculptor . 
(Fra iovanni a Fiesole) 1370-1444 Bruni, pana a 
Areting, Pietro.......-. {Author [Aretino].,.......... |Scholar yee 
Ariosto, Ludovico. .....|Poet © 1548-99 sim, ae ......|Philosopher 
‘Avogadro, Amedeo,..... |Scientist End of XVI ; 
Bandello, Matteo.......|Novelist Century |Caboto, Giovanni... ...|Explorer ‘ 
Beccaria, Cesare.......-. |Jurist 1568-1639 Campanella, Tommaso. . |Poet-Philos. y 
Belli, Giuseppe 1697-1768 Canaletto 
a ges et geod Poet tee an Gicvann Siege peer 
ovan 7- anova, OI, 54: ean ptor 
nt Glambellixor 5 Sh aeopeser Jaa eM beet a sage] OEE ~ 
Bell cenzo..,.....|Composer, .«|{1725~- barra lov ; 
Bernini, Gian Lorenzo... |Seulptor — GIACOMO 672-5). 02.2 me . |Adven-Auth.. ‘ 
{Boccaccio, Giov: af pete Author {1147824529... Castiglione, Baidassarre Author bac 
net Boccherini,. ....... {Composer ee hie Caterina da Siena. . . {Author y 
. |Boiardo, Matteo .. |Poet 1810 Cavour, Camillo Benso” 
ieee Sandro Conte'di......,. ...|Statesman 
‘Alessandro Filipepi)..|Painter | 1500-71 Cellini, ‘Benvenuto, ....- Sculp.-Auth. 


World Facts—Noted Italians; Spanish Authors 


Teonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa” is said to have 
been posed by Isabella d’Este,_ the Marchioness of 
Mantua. about 1504. The picture was stolen from 
the Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. 

Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near 


Empoli, Italy, and died’ in Cloux, near Amboise, 
France. BS settled in France in 1516, by invitation 
of Francis L 
Spanish 

Born) Died Subject 

1180) 1246 Poet. 

1282) 1348 rose. 

1332| 1458) Lopez de Ayala, Pedro... |Poet. 

1398] 1458) Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo 


Marques de Santillana. . 
1479| Manrique, Jorge 
1510) Rojas, Wernando de. 
1542) Boscén (or Bosca) Aimo- 

RAVEr JUAN... es cee ee PR 
1536} Garcilaso de la Vea wee 
1541) Valdés, Juan de. 


See eet ones 


FAN pot 


1616 Desvinies de [ear 

iigteli de’: si ne enispo nie porous: 
1627 conser y Argote, Luis de. |Poet. 
Vega Carlo. Lope Felix de Deities: 
1644) Velez de Guevara, TAS ... |Novelist. 
1580| 1639] Ruiz de Alarcén Juan. - |Dramatist. 
‘1580| 1645| Quevedo y eae Gok 
cisco Gomez de....... os ~ Boer. Prose 


. [Poe 
ska rots (o minis So 


700 - 
Born-Died Name Subject Born-Died Name ot 
1567-1643 Monteverdi, Claudio. . pose 
oe es Cimabue, Giovanni...-. Painter 1682-1771 Morgagni, Giambattista. Anatomist : F 
1451-1506 | Colombo, Cristoforo. . . . Explorer 1672-1750 gga Bpepvice Historian (ae 
1653-1713 Corelli, Arcangelo. .....|Composer Antonio. mall : 
1489-1534 Corteggio 1884-1945 Mussolini. ‘Benito tatesman . f 
(Antonio Allegri). .... Painter 1782-1840 ‘Paganini, Niccolo. . Composer i 
1830-1903 Cremona, Luigi........ ety eo 1525-94 oie Giovanni Composdl i 
- ~~~. | Croce, Benedetto......- os-Auth.}/| . _- ~—‘|_ ~Pierluigi da.....-.... 4 
ti piager Benadatto; Historian ||1848-1923 _ |Pareto, Vilfredo.... 1). Beon.- Auth 
- Vinceenzo....... Historian a 
laps 1038 hicaninele, Gabriele. .. |Poet-Drama.||1729-99 Parini, Giuseppe........ Author ( 
1265-1321 Dante Alighieri. ....... Poet 1855-1912 Pascoli, Giovanni....... Poet f 
1374, 5-1438 | Della Quercia, Jacopo... |Sculptor 1710-36 Pergolesi, (e), Giovan 5 
1399, 1400- aa ae then wiikoo, Fe SES Soe | 
1482 Della Robbia, Luca..... Sculptor 1561-16 eri, Jacopo... =... ise i 
1486-1531 |Del Sarto, Andrea 1445-1523 |Perugino (Pietro di Beis f 
; (Andrea Vannucchi). . |Painter Cristoforo Vannucci).. . T q 
1817-83 De Sanctis, Francesco... |Author 1304-74 Petrarca, Francesco. . ees f 
1797-1848 | Donizetti, Gaetano. .... Composer || (?)-1492 Piero Della Francesca... |Painter q 
1386-1466 Donatello 1454(?)-1513 |Pinturicchio ma 
(Donato di Betto Bardi) . |Sculptor (Bernardino di Betto) {Painter 
1528-80 Emanuele Filiberto di phe oe ee Pirandello, Luigi........ Dra.-Nov. | 
R SEN. ee ee eee General P=. if 
First part of Pibonael, Leonardo or 1287 Pisano, Nicola.......... Sculptor 
XIII Cent. faa Pisals tts sess Mathemat. |}1454-94 Poliziano i 
33-99 Ficino, Marsilio. Philosopher (Angiolo Ambrogini) . . |Poet-Schalg 
1842-1911 Fogazzaro; Antonio..... Novelist 1254-1324 Polo, Marco Explorer 
1778-1827 Foscolo, Ugo....:....-. Poet 1432-84 Pulci, Luigi. . t 
1181, 2-1226 Francesco D’Assisi...... Saint 1483-1520 Raffaello Sanzio 
1564-1642 Galilei, Galileo........- Scient-Auth.}|1626-98 Redi, Francesco 
737-98 Galvani, Luigi......... Scientist 1562-1621 Rinuccini, Ottavi 
807-82 Garibaldi. Giuseppe..... Soldier, Patr.||1615-73 Rosa, Salvator 
1378-1455 Ghiberti, Lorenzo... ... Sculptor 1792-1868 |Rossini, Gioacchino 
1449-94 Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . |Painter 1858-1928 Rosso, Medardo.. 
(?)-1510 Uigtzlons che da ES: 1452-98 Savonarola,Fra Girolamo 
astelfranco)........ ainter 
_ 1260-1336 Giotto (Angelo Bondone) |Painter 1660-1725 Scarlatti, Alessandro: ...|Composer 
1809-50 Giusti, Giuseppe P 1685-1757 Scarlatti, Domenico..... Composer 
1707-93 Goldoni, Carlo. . Ss 1835-1910 Schiaparelli, Giovanni 
1713-86 Gozzi, Gasparo......... Virginio: 3o.5 Sack:oe Astronomer 
1420-97 Gozzoli, Benozzo di Lese |Painter 1818-78 Secchi, Angelo.......... Astronom 
1483-1540 Guicciardini, Francesco... |Hist.-States ||1858-99 Segantini, Giovanni..... | Painter 
1424-92 Landino, Cristoforo.... . Scholar -84 Sella, Quintino......... States.-Seb _ 
1452-1519 Leonardo Da Vinci. .... Paint.-Arch ||1450(?)-1523 |Signorelli, Luca......... Painter 
Sculp.-Scien 29-99 Spallanzani, Lazzaro... , |Scientist 
1798-1837 eopand: Giacomo. .... Poet-Philos. ||} 1643-1737 Stradivari, Antonio... .. Violin make 
1406(?)-69 i, Filippo [Fra zippo 1692-1770 Tartini, Giuseppe....... Violinist 
oa keg ppi, Fra Filippo].... |Painter 1544-95 Tasso, Torquato........ Poet \ 
1492-1519 | Lorenzo De’ Medici... State.-Auth.|/1696-1770 . |Tiepolo, Giambattista...|Painter 
1469-1527 Machiavelli, Nicolo..... Philos.-Hist |/1518-94 Tintoretto 
1628-94 Malpighi, Marcello. .... Biologist (Jacopo Robusti)..... Paifter 
1431-1506 Mantegna, Andrea...... Painter 1477-1576 "Tiziano Vecelli.. . 042. Painter 
1449-1515 Manuzio, Aldo......... ‘Editor 1608-47 Torricelli, Evangelista... |Scientist | 
1785-1873 Manzoni, Alessandro. .», . |Poet-Novel. ||1397-1482 Toscanelli, Paolo dal 
1874-1937 Marconi, Guglielmo... .. Scientist BOBKO cise Fe Oe cela Cosmogra. — 
1401-28, 29 | Masaccio (Tommaso di 1396-1476 Uccello (Paolo Di ome) | 
ser Giovanni di Mone) |Painter 1407-57 Valla, Lorenzo. | 
1863-1945 Mascagni, Pietro....... Composer 1511-74 Vasari, Giorgio Dw 
1602-61 Mazzarino, Giulio 1813-1901 Verdi, Giuseppe r 
Raimondo 1840-1922 Verga, Giovanni. . . |Nov.-Dram 
(Cardinal Mazarin)... |Statesman {/1528-88 Veronese (Paolo Caliari) | Painter : 
1805-72 Mazzini, Giuseppe...... Patr.-Auth. |/1485(?)- ; 
Medici (see Lorenso de’ 1533(2) Verrazzano, Giovanni...|Explorer 
Spey te 1435-88 Verrocchio, Andrea del, .|Sculptor | 
1698-1782 Metastasio 1454-1512 Vespucci, Amerigo...... Explorer — 
(Pietro Trapassi)..... Poet 1668-1744 Vico, Glambattista...... Philosophel 
' 1475-1564 Micheiangelo Buonarroti arch cup 1745-1827 Volta, Alessandro....... Scientist | 
aint.-Poe' 


The art of painting is said to have been | 
duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius 
291 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painte 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Lu 
was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on can 
was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. Cimab 
of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in # 
restoration of painting in Italy. 


Authors 


a r 


Born Died Name 


1681)Calderén de la Barea, Pedro 


Henao dela Barreda yIrafio | Dramatist_ 
1828 Ren de _Moratin, 


he el 
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be Noted Russians 
Born|Died Name Subject Born Died vain Sauject 1 
817 |1900|Aivazovsky, Ivan 1865 \1942| Me 
791 |1859|Aksakov, Sergei Me a fares 1865 1942| Merezhkovsky, 
871 |1919|Andreyev, Leonid N.. .|Author 1847' |1904|huichalovety “Nicholas a ueEan ; 
843 |1902|Antokolsky, Mark M...|Sculptor none he Ep pie eraep eS Critie 
raksin ) | * | Stat 
oH fas Poe a Heanor M Statesman 1835 t 881 | Mussorgsky, Modest Canis 
+ n, Alexei Poet 1862 |1887|Nadson, Sen ‘ state! 
: 9 7)Nadsoa, Semen Y...... 
fs a roan geet Sor = "% (Eampces ||1821 |1877|Nekrasoy, Nicholas A. . Post 
765 |1812|Pagration, Peter I. . | cine 1848 |1936) Nemirovitch-Danchen- 
866 2/1924|Bakst, Leon S |Painter 3 Ko, Vasil I. .......J Author 
836.2|1910|Balakirev, Mily A_....|Composer 1605 168i (Nikon (Nikita paper 
46 |1819|Saranov, Alexander A. Statesman inaa lisisiNovikos Nioholas f. |Bretoren 
761 |1818|Barclay de Tolly, M. A.|Soldier 1737 |1s0s|Orlov. Alexet Ce, Count |Suiee 
heo |1884|Bashkittseva, Maria. .|Authory Painter||1823 |1886|Ostrovaky. Alegander. (Drama 
B87 |1927|Bekhterev, Viadimir hi'[Neuropatholog. ||1743 |1817/Oushakow. Feodor F..|Admaital = 
g elinsky, Vis z Honey ° | . 0 eas mira! 
na ana BellingsHausen,” Daddei: a+ tga9 tecclieviny: twas © Bae BO pepe 
87 enois, Alex. N......- Painter }\1885 |1931|Pavlova, Anna M..._.. ee 
29 1897|Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K. .|Historian 1822 |1910 Petipa, Marius Peo: St: eallops 
0 /1921)Blok, Alexander A... ..|Poet 1810 |1881/Pi Ti . -|Ballet-master 
834 |1887|Borodin, Alexander P. . |Composer ete AoetiPiacnamcy, Alcsel Fea. laueon 
751 peas Bortnyansky. Dimitri. . Compose r {857 |1918|Plesnanoy aeorayet: qutnor 
Z Oy, Karl Po. 2 vis2 ainter ©  —*|/1859_|1905|Popov, Alexander S.. _. 
873 |1938|Chaliapin, Feodor Singer 1739 |t7oi|boremkin, G, A. Prince|statesma 
B35 |1918|Cui, Cesar A... ; ) otemkin, G, A., Prince) Statesman 
B01 |1872|Dal, Viadimir I Lomeetpner |(1799 |1887|Pushkin, Alexander S..-|Popt 
813 |1809| Dargomizhsky, Aiex. ... |Compose 1186 p ae er ee eee 
faa |1810|Dashkova, Ekaterina R |Litterateur eae Heseincoin diya tc ee 
743 |1816|Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet 1/1842: |doos|Runsky-Rorsakoy, Na aed 
Bae [tote Dinchiee Sood bt" |Ballet Producer ||1856 |1919|Rozanov. Vasill V. Ba ee tg 
B21 _|1881|Dostoyevsky, Feodor M.|Author \|Veas |1909|Rozhestvensky, ZinovilAdmire 
560 ?|1633|Filaret (Feo. Romanov) | Patriarch iedeu Iesalitotincrcin, Anion G.. (Gempea 
745 |1792|Fonvizin, DenisI....,.| Author |/1835 |1881|Rubinstein, ae Composer 
65 |1936|/Glazunoy, Alexander K.|Composer 11370 (1430) Rublyov Andrei. . 0 
93 |1857(Glinka, Michael I..... . |Compose /1725 |1796|R ieee RO tee iS 
$09. [1852|Gogol, Nicholas V.-....|Author l Sey, Sense A our 
870 |1940|Golaman, Emma... .../Anarchist \1ssa"l19ss|gavina, Manin Gs: [Atma > 
R62 |1916|Golitzin, Boris, Prince, . | Physicist |1871 |1915|Scriabin, Alexander N.. Compa 
43 |1714|Golitzin, Vasil, Prince. . |Statesman 1763. |1831\Senyavin, Dimitri N...|Admiral 
776 |1831|Golovnin, Vasil M..... ‘Admiral ~ 1820 ||1871|Serov, Alexander N... :|C ms ee ; 
Bese coum sron: Tven 2---~: Author 1865 |1911 Serov. Valentin A......|Painter + 
: . Maxim. ........ wu By 
95 |1829|Griboyedov, Alex. 5... . Dramatist los2 |1719 Rncraneten, Ror Jount |sote 
53 |1934|Grot, Konstantin Y..._|Lexicographer ||1844 |1918|Sh ’ Sere. Histori 
780 |1853|Haas, Feodor P |Lexicographer | tRt4 lisedlenovchenko, Turks’, |Gkralmes 
B12 |1870|Herzen. Alexander I, ...|Author 1831 |1898 Shihkin, Want. ear be 
859 |1935|Ippolitov-ivanov. M .. . |\Composer 1843 |1882|Skobelev, Michael D... Soldier 
875 |1946|/Kalinin, Mikhaid I... ..)Statesman 1820 |1879|Soloviev, Sergei M .... . |Historia’ 
#5 |1826|Karamzin, Nicholas M . | Historian 1853 |1900|Soloviev, Vladimir S. . . .| Philoso: vher 
418 |1882|Kaufmann, Konstantin. |Statesman 1772 |1839 Speransky. Mich Count Statesmay 
783 |1836|Kiprensky, Orest A....|Painter 1863. 1938|Stanislavsky. Konst. 8 .| Actor b 
41 |1911|Klyuchevsky, Vasily... .|Historian 1863 |1911|Stolypin, Peter A......|Statesman 
874 |1920| Kolchak, Alexander V ..|Statesmap 1848 |1916|Surikov, Vasili I... ._:|Painter 
pose Eiy aie 1, Pai Poet 1834 194 2 Suvorin, Alexei Ses Editor; Author 
i ees ee }|\Suvorov, E 
4 Soa porpenke: ig a ea ilar foee ee team Nicholas S.. Saris 
‘ostomarov, Nicholas. .|Historian aneyev, Sergeil...... oger 
50 11891|Kovalevskaya, Sophia. .|Mathematician |/1686 1756 Tatishchev, Vasili Ni. 38% Biotorian rss 
12 |1921| Kropotkin, Peter, Prince|Geographer 1860 |1904|Tchekhov, Anton P....|Author 
Me fists ronentarn, Ao Yom IAG 4844 [sSaaiauatoy, Ale Autor 
) . Evan AL wc. S olstoy, exel Nuva 
370 |1938|Kuprin, Alexander I... Author 1825 |1910 Tolstoy , Lev N. Count. rope 
78 |1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M...|Painter 1776 |1857|Tropinin, Vasili A. . ...|Painter 
45 |1813|Kutuzov, M.L., Prince. .|Soldier 1879 |1940|\Trotsky, Leon (Lev 
70 |1924|Lenin, ViadimirI...... Statesman Bronstein)... .... ...|Revolutionist 
14 |1841! Lermontov, Michael Y .|Poet 1866 |1938|Trubetskoy, Paolo P...|Sculptor 
ot tenn ote Nicholas S..... a ate ieo3 Psehaikovsky, see 1..|Composer 
vitan, Isaak I...::.. nter urgenev, Ivan S.....,|Author 
93 |1856| Lobachevsky, Nicholas .| Mathematician 1848 |1926 vasnetsov. Viktor M.. Painter 
lic. ep Be ae oth Michael v. aolentist He ike b vce ¢ ea ...|/Painter 
5 yadov, Anatol K...... m poser orontsov, Mich., Count | Soldier 
57 11918] Lyapunov, Alexand’rM. Mathematician ||1794 |1832|Vorontsov, Semen, count Statesman : F 
21 11897|Maikov, Apollon N ... .|Poet 185¢ |1910|Vrubel, Michael A.?. .|Painter a 
48 }1904 Makarov, Stepan O....|Admiral 1849 [1915] Witte, Sergei Y., Count. |Statesman ta 
45 |1916| Mechnikov, Tlyal..... Biologist 1847 |1894] Yablochkov, Paul N. ...|/Inventor 
19 |1883|Melnikov, Paull....... Author 1847 |1921|Zhukoysky, Nicholas E.| Mathematician _ 
34 ‘ ee Menta ey, ete Ls See cael 1783 |1852|Zbukovsky, Vas.li A. ...|Poet 
3 a t, g saat 3 ‘ on 
5 Noted Poles a 
n/Died _ Name Subject |) Born|Died a Name Subject a 
1370|Casimir the Great. .......|Diplomat 1747| 1779|Pujaski, Casimir.......... Soldier a 
1849|Chopin, Kryderyk.......-- Composer $68! 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw... ..| Writer” A : 
1025|Chrobry, Bolesiaw..... ...|Statesman 1563| 1612 Skarga, Piotr....../.. ...| Preacher - q 
1543|Copernicus, Nicholas. ...- . |Scientist 1846| 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk... ...| Novelist : 
+44 eeowies, Queer ero es euler 67| 1934 oj eee vided ay : 
orzeniows onrad.....|Writer me. Curle) ..........|Seientist ~ t' 
-4817|Kosciuszpo, Tadeusz...... Soldier 1642] 1696|Sobieski, Jan... ...css---- Sold., State Aer: ‘ 
1861|Lelewel, Joachim..........|Historian 755| 1826'Staszyc, Stavislaw.......,.| Scientist i 
39/ 1895|Matejko, Jan...... J...o2. | Painter $69| 1907;Wyspianski, Stanislaw....- Poet, Paint 
98 | pee Mickiewle7, Re <he  Lgnee eee 1542 1605 |Zamoyski, JAD. ...025-+0+.| 901d., State. i 
: eréwski, Ignace......-- |Pian: ; ; : 
; Noted Danes : 
n|Died Name Subject || Born|Died Name Subject . 
ea | : 
1875 |Andersen, Hans Christian. . Novelist, ~ || 1684 1754|Holberg, Ludwig von......|Author 
ae y nee POeb "= ii 4777\ 1851\Orsted, Hans Christian... .|Physicist \, 
{741 |Bering, Vitus ih eee . .|Explorer 1874} 1943|Pontoppidan, Henrik...... Author # 
{ .| Astronom’'r . .(Seulptor ~ 


5| 1601 | Brahe, Tycho. .sccsfe ess 


i 


1770| 1844|Thorvaldsen, Albert B... 


702. World Facts—Noted Swiss; Norwegians; Swedes: Authors leone ey 


Noted Swiss 


eee tee 


Born) Died Name Subject ||Born Died ie Name ~ « Supiecys 

ey pana Be ee ees ee i et Bee 
i 73 MSIE Ce Sioa, > of an Scientist 1825 “1898 Mever. Conrad F...... Poet, Novelis 
1815 1887 natheciaes Sonam aero Jurist 1493] 1541|Paracelsus, Theophrastus | Science ; 
1808| 1881|Bluntschli, Jon. pee Jurist 1746| 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H... |Educator 
1818) 1898 Burkhardt, Jakob......| History 1712| 1778) Rousseau, Jean Jacques. erates | 
1509] -1564|Calvin, Jean.........° Religion 1740] 1799|Saussure, Benedict... .. |Geology e! 
1787| 1875|Dufour, William Sicort. a ao c ae a Schiner, Mathias. we aee ieee x 

unan ++-e-e---|Phil., Founde) pitteter, Karl......... c 
ao ia me i of Red Cross,|| 1766 ot esos aes ae ; 
48 31 1, Auguste.........|Sociology 1799] 18 oepfter, Rodolphe..... 

ibas 1832 Fussli, Heinrich ..-....|History 4\| 1797) 1847) Vinet, Alexandre.......|Poetry, Phil 
1797| 1854|Gotthelf, Jeremias. .|Fietion 1417] 1490] Von Flue, Nikolas. . .. |Patriot 

| 1708} 1777)Haller, Albrecht von...|Physician 1825| 1899) Welti, Emile. seeeeeces Jurist 
1819| 1896|Keller. Gottfried.......|Poet, Novelist|| 1484| 1531|Zwingli. Ulrich. -.....- Religion 


Swiss Painters 


Born bee Name ||Born, Died Name |Born Died Name 

1831| 1910 Anker, Albert 1741| 1825|Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. |} 1828] 1905)Koller. Rudolf 

1838 1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813) 1871)|Girardet, Charies 1762) 1798! Liotard, Spee Etienne 
1827| 1901|Boecklin, Arnold 1806| 1874\Gleyre, Charles 1794| 1835|Robert, Leopold 

1850} 1921 Burnand, Eugene 1736| 1813\Graff, Anton 1862! 1912) Welti, Albert 

1810) 1864}Calame, Alexandre 1853| 1918|Hodler, Ferdinand | 

1802} 1877'Diday, Francois 


Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


a: Noted Norwegians 
Born) Died Name ] Subject ||Born| Died Name Subject _ 
1813] 1896|Aasen, Ivar............|Poet 1849) 1906} Kielland, A. L.........| Fiction. 4 
1866| 1920) Andersen, Tryggve......|Fiction. 1865| 1926|Kinck, Hans E..........|Fict., Drama | 
, 1832] 1910|Bjornson, B...........|Poet, Drama. 1870} 1924) Kiaer, Nils.............|Fict., Drama | 
) © 1833] 1907|Bugge, Sophus...,.....|Folklore 1833| 1908)Lie, Jonas.............|Fiction. 
1853] ,1930) Bull, Jacob B...... ....|Fiction. 1810} 1863)/Munch, P. A.......,...|History. \ 
1851| 1921|Garborg, Arne..........|Fiction. 1835| 1918)Sars, J. E.............|History. | 
1857) 1929) Heiberg, Gunnar........ Drama. 1846| 1905 Skram, Amalie... ...... Fiction. B| 
1684} 1754) Holberg, TDUGVIg.. «+. ..|Drama, Hist. || 1807| 1874) Welhaven, J. S.C......|Poet. / 
1828' 1906 Ibsen, Henrik .... Drama. 1808 1845! Wergeland, Henrik. .... Poet, Drama _ 
Z | 
Noted Swedes 
Born, Died Name | subject Born Died Name Subject | 
2 Si SS ee (ieee, ese 
1793| 1866] Almquist, C. J. L.......!Fiction 1858] 1940) Lagerlof, Selma........|Fiction | 
1859) 1927|)Arrhenius, Svante A.... |Chemist 1707| 1778)|Linne, Carl von.........|/Botanist 
1740) 1795|Bellman, C, M.......... Poet 1843] 1921|Montelius, Oscar........|Hist. -Archael. A 
1779) 1848)\Berzelius, Jakob... .. «--|Chemist 1842} 1919|Retzius, Gustaf......... Anthropology | 
1801} 1865|Bremer, Fredrika.. .....)Fiction 1630} 1702|Rudbeck Olof..........|/Medicine Q 
1867| 1945|Cassel, Gustav........ Economist 1828} 1895|Rydberg, Viktor.:...... eee Phil. 
1803) 1889)Eriesson, John........ Inventor 1793| 1823)\Stagnelius, E. J......../Poet 
7860; 1911/Froding, Gustaf........}Poet 1598| 1672|Stiernhielm, Georg...... .|Poet, Phil. 
1783| 1847|Geijer, E. G......-..... Poet, Hist, 1849} 1912/Strindberg, August.. arate Drama, Fict 7) 
1860! 1925)Hansson, Ola.......... Poet, Fict. 1688| 1772|Swedenborg, EMARuPh: . Philosopher S| 
1865). Hedin, Sven Anders von n| Travel, Sclence|| 1782) 1846) fegner, Esaias.........|Poet 
1864! 4930|Karlfeldt, Erik Axel.. ; 
" Ancient Authors, Greek «:. c. years are in bold face.) » 
é oe , Y 
oe Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born\ Died Name. Subj. |; Born);Died Name. Subj. 
389 | 314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.... |Empedocles. | Philos. 207 | 122 |Polybius.....)Hist, = 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus....}Dram. ||... .| 118 |Epictetus... |Stoic. 570 | 500 Pythagoras ..|Philos - 
Poon | DOU MTACSOD) oan. 6s Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus....|Philos. 600 |.....)Sappho......|Poet. 
§63 | 478 | Anacreon....|/Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides...|Dram. 556 | 469 |Simonides... Poet i 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus. .|Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. .|Philos. 495 | 405 /Sophocles....|Drams 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. .}Physl. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. .|Hist. 63 24 |Strabo.,.....|Geog. — 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes.|Dram. |}..... 735 |Hesiod.>... Poet. 600 | 540 |Thales..... Philos. 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 Hippoerates, Medic. 530 | 460 |Themistocles. Philos | 
«...-| 194 |Athenaeus.. . | Antiq. 962 | 927 |Homer..*..|Poet. +;..+| 255 |Theocritus. ..|Poet. 
460 |} 370 |Democritus. . | Philos. 436 | 338 |Isocrates....|Orat. 382 | 287 |Theophrastus Philos. 
ie _ 310 | 240 |Callimachus . /Poet. 342 | 292 |Menander...|Dram. 471 | 401 |Thucydides. . |Hist. { 
if 382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat 522 | 443 (Pindar...... Poet. . 280 |..... Timon.......|Philos. | 
50 | 13 |Diodorus. .. . | Hist. 429 | 347 |Plato....... Philos. |} 490 |... 2. Zeno........ {Philos 
. OTS AES 7 \Dionysius. . .. | Hist. | 4% 120 |Plutareh..../Biog 430 | 357 |Xenophon...|Hist. — 
+ eee Ps 
ig . se . 7 
Ancient Authors, Latin (. c. years are in light face) A | 
Born) Died Name _  } Subj.,||Born| Died Name Subj. jgea Did) Name Subi | 
330 | 390 |Ammianus, M.|Hist. 59 LT PUL Y Sorin Sistine o's 4 ELIS 35 95 uintilian| 
125 | 200 |Apulelus....../Satir. 38 |* 65 |Lucan..........|Poet. 86 34 a lust... « on 
ain't 130 | 175 |Aulus Gellius. .|Satir. 180 | 103 |Lucilius..,......|Satir. 5 65 |Seneca... 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... -|Philos, 96 52 |Lucretius.......|Philos, 25 ( 100 |Silius, ... vad 
102 | 44 |Caesar, Julius .|Hist. 43 | 104 |Martial.....,.../Poet. 61 96 |Status ... Hoeke 
232 | 147 |Cato, the Elder|Orat. 100 30 |Nepos..........{Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius |Biog. 
87 54 |Catullus.......|Poet. 43 18 VOVIG I  wicis as» ate] LORS, 55 | 117 |'Tacitus. . Hise. 
107 43 |Cicero........|Orat. 34 62 |Persius..........|Satir. |} 185 | 159 |Terence..|Dra 
365 | 408 |Claudian......|Poet. 254 | 184 |Plautus........./Dram. 54 18 |Tibullus..|Poet. 
65 | 8 {Horace .. . (Poet. 23 | 79 |Pliny.. .|Natur, 70 19'|Vergil... .|Poet. 
60 |; 140 !Juvenal.. 1Batir. 62 | 113 |Pliny the Youn'r.|Kssays 70 16 ! Vitruvius !Areh. 
— Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola. left an account of the German people, based on his own Tere , 
] and partly on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator and histo: y 4 


* 
a 


ers of | the Past; Spanish Painters , 


____ Singers of the Past . 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 20, 1946 
Name | Nat. ||B’n |D’d Name Nat. ||/B'n |D’d Name 


¥ A 1878\1933 Harrold, Orville |Amer. || 1833/1882! Phillips, Adelaid.| Dg. 
1919| Abbott,’ Bessie. .}U. S. || 1852/1929) Hauk. Minnie... |U. 5. 1854/1914 Pinion Pols oa | BS 
91)Abbott, Emma..}/U.S. ||1823|1861) Hayes, Cath.. 3 
930) Albani, Emma. .|/Can. 1885}1933 Hinkle, Florence |U. 8. y 
1894) Alboni, Marieta.|Italy ||1844|1899| Hogarth, Wm. . |Eng. _ ||/1818/1900 
56)1898) Alvary, Max... .|Ger. J 1862 pac 


Rie 
Amato, Pasquale|Italy |/ 1368/1933] Journet. Marcel. |Fr. _||i772|1839 
1863| 1939) Jach, Emma.... .|| 1795] 1854 


-{- ——. 


B 
mone SALre, e ul K s 
shop, nna, .. -oS. . 
ispham, David.|U. S. 886 1942| Karinska, Maria 1864/1903/Sanderson. Sybil 
Suen ere ta 1916| Kellogg, Clara J..|U. 8. |/{834|1922|Santley. Sir C 
1933) Kurz, Selma. .. 1840/1886 
Brabam,-John.. .|Eng. L 1876|1945 


pg ot oa 1858) Lablache, Luigi... ere eet 


Braslau, Sophie.|U_ 8S. }1929) Lehman, Lilli. . . . 
ins 0 Marie... - iy }1941 Lewis, Mary.... - sbigtel Suc sa har ae 
Brignoli, Pasg,. . |1887)| Lind, Jenny... .|Swd-  ||4g 69/1936) Scotti. Antonio. 
utt, Dame C... : 1944) Lindi, Aroldo... 1819|1853)Seguin, Hdward. 
1908) Lucca, Pauline. . 1858/1935|)Semprich, 


Cc 
Calve, eee! A M lla. 
Campanini, I.... 1935| Maclennan, F...|U. 8. ||1785 Sinclair, John. 
ae Ss. Malibran, Maria Slezak, Leo... 
Cavalieri, Lina : 
Chaliapin, Fedor ; 842) Maton eiriree U.S 
Claussen, Julia. . |Swed. | Matirel. Victor. . 
45|McCormack,John 
1859/1931| Melba, Nellie. .. 
Murska, Ilma di. |Italy ; Tet i. Li i aa 
1892/1936) Muzio, Claudia. | Italy Melon Therese. ae 
N Teal, eg - 
1834/1898) Nicolini, Nicolas. | Ital : ursby, Em. C.|U.S 
E 1876| 1943| Nielsen, Alice... |U. & Prebelli. Zelia. ../Ttaly 
935|Esty, Alice..... . ||1831)1917| Niemann, Albert | Ger. U ie 
E iss5/tgia| Nessa htae’ fers, |HS6311992\ Ui soceaml eS 
. DB... Nordica, an.|O0.S. {|1868/1935)Urlus, Jacques . .|Dt a 
1346 botnte art. Ger, ||1818|1908| Novello, Clara. . |Eng. 7 ee, 
8/1935|Fugere, Lucien. . 


4 ‘ 
oO 1870|1932|Van Rooy. Anton|Dtch. 
G 1883) 1942 a "3 ® 1821|1910 Loa eee 3 Me 
1932)|Gadski, Johanna. % rince A. A.,. |Russ’n , arcia P.....|Fr. 
0}1905) Galli-Marie, C... 5 1858/1894) Oudin, Eugene. . |Belg. | ‘ 


: " w Ah, 
(Ts ah emit - P 1824|1893| Wachtel, Theod.|Ger. 
869 Grist Gi sae “s -|| 1831) 1910| Palmer, Bessie. .|U.S. ||1698|1744| Walker, Thomas.|Eng. — 
BaosiiGustaisou, Wit” 1836|1874| Parepa-Rosa, FE: |Scot. }|1836/1910/Whitney, Myron|U. 3 

A Leesa = - 1117891865) Pasta, Guiditta.. |Italy ||1800|1849| Wilson, John....|Eng. 
1843 1919] Patti, Adelina... |Span. ||1873/1935| Witherspoon, : 
[1834/1389 Patti, Carlotta. . |Span. Herbert....../U. 8. 
1829/1904! Payne, l.ouisa... | Eng. 1800!1890' Wood, Joseph. AS 


H j 
811942) Hackett, Charles} Amer. 
13/1868|Harrison. Wm.. | ng. 


Spanish Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


in| D'd Name B'n| D'd Name 
86) _ 1827! Alvarez, Don Jose 1691) Leal Valdes, Juan 1656] Ribera. Jose 
t} 1667|Cano, Alonzo 18 1894| Madrazo, Federico 1700| Roldan, Pedro # 
41 1685]Carreno de Miranda, 1586| Morales, Luis de (El 1590/Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
Juan Divino Morales) 1923|Serolla y Bastida, J. — 
00} 1680]/Espinosa, Jacinto Jer-|| 1618) 1682/Murillo, B. E. 1625|Theotocopuli, Domen- 
| onimo de 1551} 1609} Pantoja de l# Cruz, ico (El. Greco) bot 
1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. Juan 1660) Velasquez, Diego 
1874)Fortuny, Mariano 1597' 1628) Ribalta, Francisco de |! 1598! 1662)Zurbaran. Frane. 


a The Nieman Fellowships 
S, Source: An official of the fund ; 
nder the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and | opportunity for a year’s-unrestricted study while on — 
Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was | leave from their papers. The amount of each 
athed to Harvard in 1937, to establish The orca most instances equals each individ- 
2 Fellowship, “to promote and elevate the | “Vi tty nine Fellowship were awarded between + 
ndards of journalism in the United States and | i94,"\gig each for a year of resident study at 
leate persons deemed specially qualified for | harvard. Women were made eligible for Fe 
malism.”” Mr. Nieman was the founder and | Ships in 1945 and two women were appointed to 
er of the Milwaukee Journal and the fund | Fellowships that year. / : ie? ee 
et up under the will of his widow. Harvard Archibald Macleish was Curator of the Fellow- — 
ished fellowships providing working news- | ships in 1938-1939. Louis M. Lyons has been Curator 


en, of at least three years’ experience, the | since 1939. 


aPeg as hee ahi ars iia haa AS CEO a ee 
Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers 


12 Green, a smell village in the southern | dings wets made poswere legally married if they 
af Scotland, close to the ieee ee ate exchanged their vows before a witness. is 
a favorite place for eloping coup ©S In the United States the name of Gretna Green 
d immediately after the English Marriage | -pread to those border places where eloping couples 
ag tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. {| or: those from states where marriage laws were 

requirement that both parties to a marriage strict and required a wait between the time of the 

ave been residents of Scotland for 12 days | issuance of the license and the performance of the — 
i some of the usefulness of eect Ore marriage ceremtey et ee Sopra ch vets th 
: age. Most of the | were many in ; 
n Se as eee oramad Gren the anvil | have tightened their marriage laws and the Gretna — 
6. thy. These over-the-anvil wed- ' Greens have been forced out of business. 
¥ * - ‘ 


rare 


World Facts—Bright Lights of Stage, Screen-and Radio | 


ive 
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t — 
e % 4 : e d 
me Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 2 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 20, 1946 \ 
my 
ame rthplace orn ame rthplace BG 
N Birthpl B N Birthpl 
A Ben-Ami, Jacob....- - Minsk, Russia..... “hae 
Abba, Marta......... Rome, Italy.......... 1907 || Bendix, William...... New York, N. Yooeqic: at 
Abbott, Bud (Wm.)...|/Paterson, N. J. 1908 || Bennett, Constgnye .|New York, N. Y..... 16 
Abbott, George......- Salamanca. N. Y......| 1887 Bennett. Joan. . .|Palisades, N. J....... 1s 
Abel, Walter......... ae seul, Minnis... 1898 || Bennett, Wilda...... |Asbury Park, N. J 1£ 
Adair, Jean........../Camada............. .«, || Benny, Wack tint ks ck Chicago. ; 595 “satan en 1& 
Adams, Maude Salt hake City. Utah.'| 1872|| Bergen, Edgar Le - (Ghicago, ‘Bl. sac 1¢ 
Adler Larry... ......-|ic s+ cee hee ese eee fe wens Bergner, Elisabeth... .|Vienna, Austria...... 14 
Adler, Stella. ........ NewS ork, IN: Moa.s 1902 || Bergman, Ingrid..... Stockholm, Sweden...| 1¢ 
‘Adrian, Tris. ,,|/Los Angeles.......... 1913 || Berle, Milton........ New York, N. Y.'...| 19 
‘Aherne, Brian... *|}Worcestershire, Eng...| 1902|| Best, Edna......... . |/Hove, England, ...... 1¢ 
Alberni, Luis......... Barcelona, Spain.....|.....}| Bevan, Billy......... Orange, Australia. . 1£ 
Albertson, Frank..... Fergus Falls, Minn..:} 1909 || Bey, Turhan......... (ST: epee esi ae tus 
Alda, Frances........ Christchurch, N. Z....| 1883 Bickford, Charles... ..|Cambridge, Mass..... 1£ 
Allan, Elizabeth......|Skegness, England....| 1910|| Black, Frank........ Montreal, Canada....| 16 
Allan, Maud......... Toronto, Canada.....|..... Blackmer, Sidney Salisbury, N. Car.....| 18 
Allen, Fred.......... Cambridge, Mass.....| 1894}| Blair, Janet...... Altoona: Pas. 3 avian 19 
Allen, Gracie....... ~\San Francisco... ......|..... Blondell, Joan....... New York, N. Y...-. i 
Allen, Robert... ....% Mt. Vernon, N. Y...../ 1906{; Blue, Monte.........- Indianapolis, Ind..... 1 
Allen; Viola. .,2..... ‘Huntsville, Ala....... 1869 || Blythe, Betty....... r|Los Angeles........... ig 
Alexander, John .|Newport, Ky......... 1897 || Bogart, Humphrey. ..|/New York, N. Y..... 18 
Allgood, Sara.......- 1D )S0)5'. Pita ee ee ee 1883 || Boiand, Mary........- Detroit. .2eea2tes z 18 
Allister, Claud. ...... WONGOU a Ae: cee 1893 || Boles, John........ ‘|Greenville, Tex.......| 45 
‘Allwyn. Astrid... .... So. Manchester, Gonn.|..... Bolger, Ray......... Dorchester, Mass.....| 19% 
Alvarado, Don....... Albuquerque, N. M...| 1904||Bondi,’ Beulah. ////.)|Chicago../......527. is 
PAREUHEI GUNG. . osc we. [oti pie ee ee else ... || Bordoni, Irene.....-.- Ajaccio, Corsica. 2.12]. 
A NSMPINIED 4)... s|¥.2 vie siete eons wae bale nfl vies Bori, Lucrezia........ Valencia, Spain. . ‘\ 18 
Ameche, Don........ Kenosha, Wis......... 1908 || Boswell. Connie. ..... New. Orleans, La... . K 
Amos (F. F. Gosden) .|Richmond, Va........ 1899 || Bow, Clara.......... Brooklyn pees “40 
‘Anderson, Judith... _\|Adelaide, Australia. -.| 1898||Boyd, William... ..-. Cambridge, Ohio... .:| 18 
Anderson, Marian. “\Philadelphia, Pa....../..... Boyer, Charles....... Figeac, France. ...... 18% 
Anderson, Mary......|Birmingham, Ala..... 1922|| Bracken, Eddie...) .. Astoria, L. L, N.Y... 196 
Andrews, Dana... ...- Collins, Miss........ 1912 || Bradley, Grace. Re rooklyn....... v3 194 
‘Andrews Sisters: Branzell, Karin,...)..|Stockholm........... 
ie"Verne.......... Minneapolis, Minn....} 1917|| Breen, Bobby........ Toronto, Canada.....| i9 
Ae Akamotis iS -, Minneapolis, Minn....} 1919 || Brendel, El....... 1... Philadelphia........- 18% 
eo ee a Minneapolis, Minn....| 1921 | Brennan, Walter... 7: Swampscott, Mass ...|. J 
Andy (C. Ag parcel. WEE RORG, TAN. So oicicts Soke 1890 || Brent, Evelyn ay Tampa Fla, acl 8 
Angel, Heather....... Oxtord, England... 1909/|| Brent, George.../ 1... Dublin; Ireland. ....2 "| 49 
‘Angelus, Muriel....... London, England... .. 1909|| Brian; Donald... ...: St John’s, N. F.....: igs 
Anglin, Margaret..... Ottawa, Canada... ..: 1876 || Brian, Mary;......-. dillas, Tex, ...-.0:. F 
ae Data eel ee AIR RTIS. cores oie ood vee bre 1913 || Brice, Fanny.... 12... New York, N. ¥.-: 1 a 
Arlen, Richard... _!: Charlottesvilie Va... 1900 || Britton. Barbara... .. Long Beach, Calit. 
Armstrong, Robert. | _|Saginaw. Mich....... 1896 || Broderick, Helen... _. New York 7118s 
Arnold, Edward. ,....|New York, N. ¥....: 1890 || Brook, Clive......... London. .” 3 
_ Arthur} Jean.,.2 2.11! New York, N. Y.. 1908 || Brophy, Edward. 2: New York) NJ ¥!/27" is 
Arthur, Johnny ee Scottsdale, Pa. i... 2.4.0.6. Brown, Joe E........ Holgate, Ohio........ 189 
Arthur, Julia... 2... Hamilton, Ont., Can..| 1869 || Brown, Johnny Mack |Dothan, Ala........, 19 
Rone ease 2023: Omaha, Nebr.......- 1898 || Bruce, Carol Brooklyn, N. ¥.......|. 
Astaire, Fred. ....... Omaha, Nebr. ....... 1900 || Bruce, Nigel)! 2.221! San Diego, Galit’’2.. 2] igs 
Asther, Nils. ........ Malmo, Sweden.....- 901 || Bruce, Virginia... .. 2! Minneapoli ape 
Astor, Gertrude...... Lakewood, Ohio...... 1906 || Brusiloff, Nat...) |; Russ secsobe: ah a eae bas 
Astor, Mary. Woes. ftece 1 re 1906 | Bryan, JANGe on <a Holly wood (Galil. ia 1% ‘ 
Ate ‘Misohs. aie Petcrsbure, Mons. +3 Beek etch Pes wwe ren Relensb ores evoners - seb 
Autrv. Gene......... Tioga, Texas......... 1907 || Burke, Billie.) - 22.1. ! Washington PGooes bos 
Pera RMMENOTEIT horas | a sta cre ni ctok res guare'n bs OB oe Burnette, Smiley: : >): Su cre Reso 
Ayres, Lew...-- 2... Minneapolis...2..... ‘| i908|| Burns, Bob... 222. Nan cel ane att ae: 
Burns, Bob. ......-- a Pe ee 
ia eee ne ING ypte's te New York, N.Y. ....} 18 f 
Rae ee ia eee a 
Bacall, Lauren....... New York. N.Y.....| 1928 ring oe iG: Springa Gols a 
_Bachlanova, Olga... .. Moscow, Russia. | 1899 Byington, 8p: cl “Sb 8, Colo...} 1 
Bacon, Faith......... Los Angeles, Calif. ...]..... Cc | 
Bacon, Inving........ St. Joseph, Mo....... 1893 : | 
ah) oo OOS Se ee eI men eee | arereice } 
Bainter, Fay.........|Los Angeles... 12.1): iadallGnguey. Seance New ark eel aig 
Baker, Belle......... New York City...... 1893 ||Calhern, Louis......; LIN wor «ico Sa 
AREIORIORCDIING |. ocd wei cp elbpemanes laden: Calleia, Joseph... .. Pilinenlea ork, N.Y... ..| 188 
Baker, Benny........ 't. Joseph, Mo.......| 1907|) Calloway, Cab...) TR hee ter, N.Y. pee es 
Baker, Kenny........ Monrovia, Calif): 121] 1912 Cameron, Rod! to. "(Gale = en N. Bias z ut 
Balt Lyell USS ices Philadelphia So Gala ss 1896 || Cantor, Eddie..... >! /|New York ny coe be! 
BD EGille. -.  .- - >, Mont.........| 1911|| Carey, Harry... ..... IN iene ey: 
croft, George |||. Philadelphia. | >") 717] 1882 ac ot Mes ew York, N.Y.....| 18% 
Beer ce Teltaah "| Huntevite, Ala. 17°27} 1903]| Gomeinoee, eer al |New Orleans, La....-) 19m 
Banks, Leslie........ Liverpool, neland “"] 1890 || Garrilio, Leo We pretonmdne | 
Bannist rm. Harry... Holland, Mich. ...;:.|..... Carroll, John... o Manneriie eer be 
Pry: ene a SE oS ia 0 5 a oY 4 tisisisisc aa 
Bari; Lynn. ....... .|Roanoke, Va......... 1917 ao Mii ar Bromwich, Bng...| 190) 
} Barnes, Binnle,...... London 2 5ias - Bass ..| 1908 || Carson: Jack Sie ow York Cléy. : <<). / iam 
Barrat, Robert. ||... New York, N. ¥721"] 1891|| Castagna, Bruna... (Senet Canada. -...| 191! 
? Barrett, Edith... 1.) ; Roxbury, Mass... ...| 1906|| Castle Irene...” | -| Now Bempelle, Nos ;++| Lou 
“i pert Bhella...... Washington, D.C. ...| 1909 | Cavanaugh, Hobart.. me Now mocuelle, ye | 2a 
. , Wendy... .... ong Kong.,.... :»..| 1913||Cawthorn, Joseph. .!: aed 
Barry, Don (Red). .../Houston, Texas ene New York, ytvcns rat 
' Barrymore, Ethel... ., Philadelphia. vecuse es | 1879 Ghani: Belen. - Lee Charleston, 8. C.... <3) 004 
f arrymore, Lionel... ||Philadelphia. ........| 1878|| Chaplin, Charles Boe Ona: City, Oxla.. 1911 
i, arthelmess, Richard: |New York, N. ¥..;:!] 1897|| Ghase, Ik cone. -| 188 
a Bartholomew, Freddie\London,..........! 13] Toda|| Greco meainer yee York, N.Y, 1” 
pee ems. BT Gloucester, N.J......| 1890 || Chatterton, Ruth. !! ache nee one i 
: an Mateo, Calif... _- 1909 || Chevalier, M abies). | 
F Bauer, Harold.......,|London, England 1873 er, Maurice .. .|Paris,. reese eens se | 188 
Baxter. Alan...) !!‘|East Cleveland, Ohio..| 1911 Christians, Mady.... heere tee e 190 
) Baxter, Anne.) . 2... 2|Michigan Gity, Tna.-] 1923 Christie, Audrey... ..|Chicago, Il......, 1 
a Baxter, Warner... _|Columbus. Ohid..... | 1893 || Churchill, Marguerite. |Kansas City, Mo 191 
r¢ Beecher. Janet....... Jefferson City, Mo... || 1887|| Claessens, Maria... .|Brussels, Belgium.....| 186 
y Beery, Noah, Jr...¢__|New York City. .....| 1915|| Claire, Ina...........|Washington, D. C.....| 189 
4 Bellatay Pp Ecarns isansas City, Mo..-..| 1889|| Clark, Bobby....\.., Springfield. Ohio. “oo"] agp 
i 7 omer’ CAZO....5.65.052, 1905 Clayton, Bessie...,...|Philadelphia. ... 88 
4 


Blairgowrie, Scotland. 
M , Ga 


Richmond, England... 


Ore\..5 X. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. . 
Dobbs Ferry. N.Y 
New York, 


vill Birmingham, Eng 
pper, poles Kemble Stone BB hs 
rt. 


}|Oakland, Calif... 
.|San Antonio, T 


by, Bob 
mings, C 


mmings, Robert. -|Joplin, Mo.. 


- |New York, N. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lowell. Mass.... 
-|St. Paul, Minn 
Ogden, Utah 
Minneapolis 
eg Utak 


.-|Rom 
DUiveG, Mexico...... 
-|Paris 


Paris 
ee en moid, Hegiend- 
.|New York, N. Y 
Flagstaff, Ariz 


Hungary 
Manchester, ey tea 
Portadown, Ireland. . 


.| Wallingford, Conn 
.|Caleutta, India 


Eddy... .. .|Cambridge, Mass 
glass. .}Hamilton, Ont., Can.. 


Los eles"! |e 
LEEDS gt pe 


1 "1892 
1877 


) 
| 


Etting, Ruth..... 
| Evans, Maurice 
eeee William 


|Fonda, Henry 


e, Screen and Radio 
Name t Birthplace | 
po See Moni bs Es Ns Remelaeetmeato cre 
Dvorak, Ann. .......|New York, .N. ¥... 


Shanghai, .,... Vers 
Norfotk. Va. 


: , Marta: 
Bilers, Sally 
Eldridge, Florence. . . 
Ellington, Duke 
Elliott, Gertrude 
Elis, Mary -. : |New York, N. 

Ellis, Patricia New York, N. 
Ellison, James. ...... |Valler, Mont 

som, Chesterton, England. . 
Erikson. Leif Alameda, as 
Errol, Leon 


Erwin, Stuart... she Squaw Valiey, Calif. 

.| David City, Nebr.. 
New York, Mid 
Dorchester. England. - 
nr. Ridfield, No. Dak. 
Mars, Pa 


LW: ahinetow; Di Giice 
../Rockland, Me........ 


Evans, Madge 
Evelyn, Judith 


.jwew York, N. Y¥ .... 
Barcelona, Spain 
Farley. cee .|Mamaroneck, N. Y,.. 
Farmer, Frances... 
Farnum, bd ret 


thee 


|| Farrar, Geraldine.. 


Farrell, Charles 
Farrell, Glenda 


Lafayette, Ind 
.|Memphis, Tenn... . 


Fealy, Maude.... 
New York City. 


Ferguson, Elsie 
Fetchit, Stepin....+..|/Key West, Fla. 
Field, Syivia . .| Alliston, Mass.. 


Fields, Benny........ ts 
Fields, Gracie Rochdale, England. ; Oe Is 
Fields, Shep. .., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Fields, W Philadelphia. Be 
tre 
Fitzgerald, Barry.... 
Flagstad, sai 3 
Flavin, Jam 
Fletcher, Bramwell, 
Flippen, Jay 
Flynn, Errol 


Sonaed b 


eee 


.| London 
ee Rook Ark. 


Fontaine, Joan 


Forbes, Ralph 
Ford, Francis 
Ford, Helen...... foe 
Ford, Wallace 


Richmond, Ind. 
Ocean City, N. 


Foster, Preston 
Chicago, Ill 


Foster, Susanna, 


Francis, 

Francis, Kay 
Frawley, William 
Friganza, Trixie 
Frigerio, Claudio 


Okla. City, Okla...... 
Burlington, Iowa.....|. 
Grenola, ae 

Paterson, N. 

Rock Island, Tit. 

St. Lo Mo.... 


Fung, Willie 
Furness, Betty 
Fyffe, Will 


China 
New York, N. ¥. BPs 
Scotland 


Villette, Paris. mepihie 
Cadiz, 10'\.2iste 
Boonton, N. J. 


G 
Gabin, Jean 
Gable, Clark 
Gahagan, Helen 
Gallagher, Richard . .|Terre Haute, rip 
Gallaher, Donald .~ Belfast, Ireland. . 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: z mors 
Garbo, Greta ape er 
Garde, Betty. - 
Garden, Mary 


Gargan, William 


Seattle, Wash. o/s ejeritilte a 


Eldorado, Kan....... ‘| 188i 


Garland, Judy 


Gaxton, William 
Gaynor, Janet 
Geer, Will 


Gear, Lue! 
1903 Genes, se i ea 4 
George, Gladys 


id, John. . 
| 1904 Ieee 


Garson, ‘Greer. gine 


Benjamino. 3 a 


Brookl 
Grand Rapids: sain s 
.|North Ireland. . : 
San Francisco 
Philadelphia, Bee, rr 
.|Frankfort, Ind, 

‘iNew York, N. ¥. 

.| Aarhus, Denmark... 


Tekamah, Nebr...... 
Kk, N.Y est 
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gs Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace 
id c rk, NvY..-.. 1906 || Horton, iad. Bverett. .|Brooklyn.. .-...- : 
‘ Geren eeu ae) ees 5 eee eee SP ee Housman, Arthur... .|New York, N. ¥ 
Gleason, James....... Néw York, N.Y: 1886|| Hovick, Louise.......|Seattle, Wash. aA 
Gleason’ Lucile, ei. o+ Pasadena, Calif. . .| 1888|| Howard, Eu it Sante New Bee) hee 
Goddard, Paulette. ...|Great Neck, N. ¥....| 1911|| Howard, Willie....... New York, ares 
Goodman, Benny....- Chicago, Tl. ovesmas = 1909|| Hudson; Rochelle Sag Ses Claremore, Okla.... - 
Goodrich, Edna. . .|Logansport, Ind...... 1883/| Hughes, Lloyd,...... Bisbee, Ariz.....-...- 
' Gordon, Kitty. ...... Folkestone, pngiand: 1878 || Hughes, Mary Beth...|........-..---++ 
‘oak Gordon, Ruth........{Wollaston, Mass,..... 1900}| Hull, Henry......... Louisville, Ky 
. Grable, Betty.....,.. Sti Louis sy eves eis 1916|| Hull, Josephine...... Newtonville, Mass. . 
i Grahame, Margot. ...|Canterbury, England..| 1911|| Hume, Benita........ London... ....-.-... 
Grainger, Perey. ...-,.. Augtraige 5s te. 1882)|| Hunt, Marsha....... Chicago, Tll........-- 
Grant, Cary......-.. Bristol, Englane Ne Sage 1909|| Hunter, Ian......... Cape Town, S. Africa. 
Granville, Bonita..... Chicago, 1 Bere 5 eae 1923 || Hussey, Ruth........ Providence, R. L..... 
Grapewin, Charles. ...|Xenia, Ohio.......... 1875|| Huston, Walter... ... Toronto, Canada... .. 
Green, Mitzi......... ‘Bronx, Ni LY tre e-.s 1920; Hutchinson, Josephine|Seattle, Wash:....... 
Greenstreet Sydney. . Sandwich, Kent, Eng..| 1879|| Hutton, Betty. ...... Battle | ‘Creek. Mich 
Greenwood, Charlotte. Philadelphia Pe See 1893 || Hyams, Mena Be ene New York, N. Lota r 
i Grey, Glenn......... Metamora, Ill........- 1903|)/Hymer, Warren...... New York, N, ¥..«..- 1 
Vy Grey, Katherine...... San Francisco........ 1873 I 
aa Corinne a. oe erica ATK es... 2 aeed i rf 
, Griffith, Raymond...,|Boston.........5.... ngram, Rex. ae Se Sars, Se 
: Gypsy Rose Lee... eee, Hovick, Louise) Inescort, Frieda...... :|Edinburgh, bag 
, Igving, George. ...... New York, Nu Y.5..c2 
z H Tewing, Paits. 2 5ah. Boston...... pea SEY. 
Hackett, Raymond...|New York, N. Y..... 1902 J 
Haden, Sarah........ Galveston, Tex.......|....- 
Pte s JONACHRIN Castel A ccleiac cc's eb nice oes afatane < Jackson, Ethel....... New York, N. ¥... 
Haley, WACK hisciac's-e ROBGOTS see ate cian a ei onan Jaffe; Samo... ... 5. 2 New York, N.i¥s..2.i% 
an JOR. fon, oe. nr. San Francisco, Calif... ... James, Harry........ Albany, Ga. .........1 
Halliday, John...) : Brooklyn «../2e.e%% «+ 1880 || Janis, Elsie.......... Columbus, Ohio... . 
Hamilton, Neil...... - Lynn, Mass,......... 1899/}| Janney, Leon ....... Ogden, Utah. ....... 
Hampden, Walter... .|Brooklyn.........-.- 1879|| Janney, William. ..... New York, N. Y....: 
Harding, Ann........ Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) 1904/| Jannings, Emil....... Brooklyn, * sansee ees 
Harding, Lyn....'.... Newport, Wales...... 1867)| Jarman, Jr., Clhyde.. te... ¢ =. -'-. «taker 
Hardwicke, Sir. Cedric'Lye, Stourbridge, Eng.| 1893}| Jarrett, Art.......... ae, ge i 
ee Hardy, Oliver........ Atlanta, Ga......-.-.. 1892) | eGtoria. ..... .{Bittalo. N:. Y. oe een 


: Hill, 


a Trene.. 
Heyburn, Weldon 


PR ROCOU War a Us of vin.s 6S eee he eke a ae sts eee 
Harvey, Forrester... .|County Cork, Ireland.}....: 
Harvey, Lilian....... MONGOH. «. cece arc oh 1907 
Harvey, Paul..:..... THING. 27s cin Hk 
Hatton, aman -|Red Oak, RG ea’ aot ae 1892 
Haver, Phyllis. ...... Douglas, Kan........ 1899 
Havoc, June......... Seattle, Wash........ 1916 
Hawk, Bob.......... ; 1907 
Hayden, Julie........ ie! dT ep 1910 
Hayden, Russell . 1912 
Hayes, George Wellsville, N. Y...... 1885 
Hayes, Helen. ..|Washington, D. C....| 1900 
Hayes, Roland. .|Curryville, Ga... ..... 1887 
Haymes, Dick.. .|Buenos Aires ........ 1916 
; ‘ Hayward, Louis . Johannesburg, S. Afr..| 1909 
Hayward, Susan -|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1918 
Hayworth, Rita ANOW IX OLK, IN. Yee ot -3 Peto fe H 
Hearn, Eddie. .| Dayton, Wash. ...... 1898 
Hearn, Lew.... BHMOMANG. 28.7. ain notin oh 1882 
Hedman, Marth: .|Ostersund, Sweden....| 1888 


Walters, Okla..\.... -.| 1910 
Vilna, Russia.) . 221.1)" i90i 
-|Oslo, Norway........ 1913 
= RMEOER, Fie oy nie shn ks SP Rae 
. (Syracuse, N.Y... ..4 . efecawis 


.|blartford, Conn....... 1909 
A Philadelphia molest Sreke 1898 
Binghamton, N. Y....| 1887 


Los Angeles in wes cabeee ka 
SGI, ALB: 2. Ev ects. 1904 
Hickman, Howard. ...|Columbia, Mo... . 22: 1886 


Hildegarde, Loretta ~ 
_ 
Hilliard, Brnést 
Hilliard, Harriet - 


nes, Elizabeth . New York, N. Y.....| 1899 

obart, Rose. News York, Nov. 3.52 1906 

Hobbes, Halliwell : eat England... i877 

Hoctor, Harriet . ; k Falls, N. 1907 

Hodges, Joy Bos ahs Pras AT Aa CN 

Hofmann Foss Casimir, Cracow..:... 1877 

Holden, Fay... Birmingham, England. 1895 

. BROOM MON ok. wAW Gc. be che . . el dee ck 
Holden, William. O'Fallon, ut rangi na Wiel 1918 


Holloway, Sterlin 

Holm, Celeste. . 

i Holm; Eleanor. 
. | Holmes, Stuart. 
Holmes, Taylor 


Holt, David -|Jackson, Fla...... +--| 1927 
Holt; Jack. Winchester, ‘ies sesees| 1888 
elt, Tim... aaerete Hatha er Nite tac Prices ville ohne 
% Homans, Robert..... Maiden, Massayacc cles hie 
Homolka, Oscar,..... Vienna. . eile... - -| 1901 
Mane, Bob... cbs Eltham, England,....} 1903 
Hopkins, Miriam... .. Bainbridge, Ga.... 190 
Hopper, Edna Wallace|San Francisco. . 1874 
Hopper, Hedda....... Hollidaysburg, Pa. S IRee ene 
Hopton, Russell. . os NOW York, Nu Yo. ood 1872 
, pe, Lena., ; Brooklyn, N. ¥.......1 1918 


_ | US SEE ase Sears” rt ee fe 


re a a hes, Shoshone, eae Way H. A 
Johnson, Harold (Chice)| Chicago, Tl a Fre: 5 


Johnson, _Rita Worcester, Mass. 


Ki 

cing, Walter Woolf... 
ingsford, Walter. 

Kirkland, #iexander 

Kirkland, Be. 


Knight, June... .. ate 
Knowlden, Marilyn. . 

Knowles, Patric. 
Knox, Alexander. | 


a Fraucisoa 
.| Re 


Kolker, Henry........|Abroad.. 04 2.5..., 019 
Korjus, Miliza.......)Poland:. 21, (:.77! 
Kosta, Tessa eo ROAB OS oS CL eee 
Kostelanetz, Andre. ..|Petrograd.........,_ 
Fey BAL se sie CME ieee 
‘Koruger, ‘Almay:.:.:.) 1. 9 Pittsbi , Ala... 
Kruger, Otto..:...... Toledo, DT ioe 
Kyle, Howard... *! . .|Shullsburg, 
veer, ‘Kaye... . .|Rocky Mount, N! Ci. 
L 
Ladd, Alan... ,.4. 55.0 Hot Sprin; An 
Tabs ae sabre 5 Rial wil hee 


Jdison,.:Al-,... SP S5 i 4] Russia. oo eee 
ones, Allan........./Scranton, Pa........ 
Jones, Jennifer. ......|Tulsa, OKla,.......2. 
Jordan, Dorothy. .... 
Jory, Vietor.........! 
Joslyn, Allyn....°...|Milford, Pa.... 22... 
Judge, Arline. ....... 
K § 
Kaelred, Katharine... .|/@ngland............. ‘ 
Kappel, Gertrude... ..|/G 1 
Karloff, Bori8........ ; 
‘Kariwels, -Onear calle. eat a ee aaeee a a 
| Karns, Roscoe. ...... San Bernardino, Calit.| 1) 
Kaye, Danny........ Brooklyn, N. Y...... oe 
Keane, Robt. Emmett|New York, N. Y..... ili 
Keating, Fred. 22... .. New York, N. Y..... 4 
Keaton, Buster....... Pickway, Kan........ uN 
Keeler, Ruby. . foc. Halifax. ee | 
wreene, “Tomi o ce. New, YorksN. Yaia.c i 
Keith, Zanelc0e. . ee Boston.... - Sas OEE a 
Kelly, Gene.........:|Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 28 
Kelly) Nanty . 3... fei well, Mass.........| Hf 
Kelly, Patsy... 1... i (Brooklyn: .... cco. «ghee 
Kelly, Paul... ot)... Brooklyn, N. Y...... } 
Kelsey, Fred A....... Sandusky, Ohio. ... : 
Kennedy, Edgar...... Monterey County, ‘Cal. 
Kennedy, Madge vi Chicazo.:: S500 ee Bl 
Kent, Robert........ Harttord, Conn. :... ee 
Kenyon, Doris....... Syracuse, N. Y..:....|/ 90 
Kerr, Geoffrey....... MOSH. awe seen [ee 
Kerrigan, J. M....... Dublin. ..... ee SS 
Kerry, Norman, - ...:/Rochester, N.Y... 21/4. 
Kibbee, Guy.....,....|El Paso, Tex. swap etal 
Kiepura, Jan.;.......| Warsaw. . Wie Saha ine i 
Kilian, Victor. .......|Jersey City. 277. ois eo fie 
King, Dennis.” /!! "7": Coventry England . ee 
ing, Wayne. ns... Paso, Texas....... 


Birthplace 


. .} Vienna 
.| New Orleans 
.|/ Venice, Italy 
Fairchild, Wis 
Chi 


.| Indianola, f 

Indianoia, Ta 
Minneapolis.....2.... | 1915) 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Portland, Ore 


g, June..... 
gtord, Frances.... 
hritaore. Farle... 2. 


-|Verdun, France...... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
New eh a Mey. 


Portobello, Seotland. .|. 

.|Searborough, England. 
Ulverson, England... . 
pf eae Italy 


Sydne N.S. 18 
London, Ont Gatiaaa 1903 
1898 


ynn, Jeffrey... 
yon, Ben.... 


li, Bert: 


a 


|| McCarthy, Lillah. 
95|| McCracken, Joan. 


| McFarland, Georg: 
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Maye DUG. cath alae R 
May, Edna... . 20... 
Mayfair, Mitzi....... 


|| Maynard, Ken....... 


Mayo, Frank. + ....-- 
Mayo, Virginia....:.. 
McAllister; Paul.....-: 


MeCoy, 


McCrea, Joel. ..... * 
McDaniels, Hattie... 
McDowall, Roddy 


McGlynn, Frank. 
McGuire, Dorothy 


-|Omaha, Neb.. 
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Name Birthplace Born 
Massey, Raymond... .|Toronto,..........5. 896 
Matthews, A. E.....- Bridlington, England.. 1876 
|| Matthews, Jessie..... LOneou’.......) cee ees 907 
Matthews, Lester....{|Noitingham, Englund,| 1900 
| Matthison, Edith W..|Birmingham, England} 1875 
Mature, Victor.. -} Louisville, Ky........ 1916 
Matzenauer, Mme. A. .|Temesvar, Hungary...; 1881 
Maude, Cyril... .... -|London a. cibiel 3 ate 9 savbaees 1862 
Maude, Margery... . 1889 


| Wimbledon, as es 
Oyster Bay, N.Y... 
Syracuse, N, Y 
Fulton, Ky. ..«. 
Mission, Tex,.... 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo.... 
New York, N. 
Cheltenham, England. 
Saginaw, Mich 


|| McHugh, Frank. . -| Homestead, P. 1899 
|| MeIntyre, Frank J....;Ann Arbor, Mich, 1879 
McLagien, Victor. 188t 
| Meek, Donald. . 1880 
|| Melchior, Lauritz. 1890) 
|| Melton, James. . . ‘ r ~s-| 1904 
Menjou. Adolphe.....|Pittsburgh..... ..+| 1890 
|} Menken, Helen.......|New York, N, Rr . 1910 
Meredith, Burgess... ./Cleveland, O.. .--| 1908 
Merkel, Una.......... Covington, Ky... ~ en} 1903 
Merman, Ethe . .| Astoria, N.cY... ss. «se} 1909 
Merritt, George.....-|London,..........+-s «| 1890 
Michael, Gertrude. ..-|Talladega, Ala@.-.... tari 
Milian, John.. ...|Lead City, S. Dak... .}...., 
Milland, Ray Drogheda, Ireland. . 1905 
Millar. Gertie: Bradford, England.. 1879 
Milter, :ADM ss otis <0 Chireno, "Texas....-- -| 1919 
Minevitch, Borrah...-|Kief, Russia , -cnatias| alee 
Miranda, Carmen. ...|Brazil.........++.--8 1914 
Mitchell, Grant...... Columbus, Ohio...... 74. 
Mitchell, Thomas. . ..|Elizabeth, N. J....... 895 
Mitzi (M. Hajos)..... Budapest. aki Aa 
Mobnroe, Lucy......-- New Pork iN. Youbias 1911 
Montez, Maria. . Tijuilla, S’'to Domingo] 1919 
Montgomery, Douglas!Los Angeles .......+. 1908 
Montgomery, George.|Brady, Mont 1916 
Montgomery, Robert .|Beacon, N, Y. -|. 1904 
Moore, Carlyle, Jr. New York, N. Y. sTiethpiebse 
Moore, Colleen.......|Port’ Huron, Mich. ...| 1902 
Moore, Constance. ...|Dallas, Texas. ..... .+|. 1919 
Moore, Dickie....... Los Angeles..... coe of 2925 
Moore, Grace.......-|Slabtown, Tenn. »| 1903 
Moore, Tom.........|Ct. Meath, Ireland... 1885 
Moore, Victor,.......;|Hammonton, N, J....| 1876 
Moran, Jackie... 22 >.6fiu: 20s oe ve ose -.| 1925 
Moran. hie Ame OS. Chicago...... depts re | thooe 
Moran, Lois..... , eee? 5 otaseiaks im tO 
Moran, Polly. owe | CMICAZO, 5 S24 pas tes +N aiaate 
Morgan, Claudia. |: . Brooklyn. N,, Wositaasry ae 
Morgan, Dennis.,....|Prentice, Wise. Re matt 
Morgan, Frank......- New York, N. Yas 1890 
Morgan, Johnny... |... - 2:5. -sseane aise oe 
Morgan, Ralph..... ,-|New York, N. aeeef 1888 
Morgana, Nina....,.. Buffalo, N. Y.......-| 1895 
Morini, Erika........ Vienna... . 222.0, seeee| 1906 
Morley, Kearen....5 2% Ottumwa, Iowa. ....+}..... 
Morley, Robert. ..... Semley, Bngland.’ 1908 
Morris, Chester...... New York, N, Vu feds) DORs 
Morris, Mary. .....56..+ Swampscott, Mass,...| 1895 
Morris. Wayne......- Los Angeles, Calif. av o| 1904 
Mostel, ZrO. 25.022 fee ee ese eet eetener oe hills «tutes 
Mowbray, Alan. ..... London «.<... saValeseie tees 
Muir, Jean, .......-+ New York, Nev Set 911 
Mulhall, Jack........ Wrap’'ing’s Falls, N. Y.) 1894 
Muni, Paul.........- Lemberg, Austria..... 897 
Munson, Ona........ Portland, Ore....... «| 1906 
Murphy, ae .|New Haven, Conn....| 1904 
Murray, M -.,----|Portsmouth, \Villieie ts A 
Myrtil, ‘odette Light .|Paris, Framce.......- 1898 
Nu is : ‘ 
Nagel, Conrad. . ..| Keokuk, Towa........ 1897 
Nash, Moree rote yas IN; x 1885 
Nash, Mary..-....-- INE athre ters 
Nanwior, Mildred, ash Baltimore, Md 
Nee eee Bie aaa Pate donrii's s0/ce 
ey Ne Pe Lipno, Poland 
i Nelson teriy. ion Phyllis. pongor A vests geile 
ethersole, Olga......)Lomndon,.....-.... 
Newcomb. Marv ai Nontt "Adama, Mass: 
Niesen, Gertrude.....|At sea......-. 
Nixon, Marion... .. +». Beeches Wis. 
Nobel Ray..... ~..+.{|Sussex, Sonelana, .| 1914 
Nolan, Doris..... .|New York, Nv Y..... 1916 
Nolan, Lloyd. . -|San Francisco........) 1903 
Norworth, Jac i a unedstphlan Pea seal p MSTF 
Novak, Jane.. .|St. Louis, Mo.......- ey 
Novis, Beane ne ...| Hastings, seneland.. 1907 
Novarro, Romon.....|Durango, Mexico.... 905 | 
Nugent, Edward,... Bie York, Ni Lisiee os 1904 
Nugent, Bliiott.....-. over, Ohio. ......-.' 1901 


ea 
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i Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace . Bow of 
19; 
(0) Roberts, Beverly..... New York, N. Y....- te 
Oakie, Jack. ......+-- Sedalia, Mo.:.......- 1903 Robertson, Willard. 2 Runnels, Tex. eres By : 
Guero Merle.......- Tasmania, Australia. .| 1911!) Robinson. Bill... .... Richmond, Va-....... 5 
O'Brien, Edmond...-.. New York, N. Y.-..- 1915 Rabinaor: Edward G.||Bucharest? Rumania. . - 
O’Brien, George.....- San Francisco. . ..}| 1900 Robson, Bleanor eee Wigan, Pugland...... j 
O'Brien, Margaret....|Los Angeles, | Calif... 1937|| Robson; Flora... eS Shields, Engian By 
O'Brien: Moore, Erio..|Los Angeles. 1908 || Rogers, per se (Buddy) |Ola' pendence, Mo... 7| 199m 
O'Connor, Donald Chicago, Ill. . 1925 ee eta go 828 oe , "| 190K 
oe are Liner iz 1906 Romero, Gener eee 
ara, Mauree RDN. 322 cs eee bial ee ere ! - 
Ohms, ieiizabeth. Arnhem. Holland 1896 none beg RE ae 
"Keefe, Dennis ‘ort Madison, Ia.....|-.-.. , 3 5 
Olivier, Laurence... ..|Dorking, England 1907 pogenvicon: ee. ‘ * 
Olsen, John (Ole).:... Reru rind 0/62]: ae Foc Bileyade a: 
O'Malley, Pate. ss. 'p. Forest’City, Pa...1.. 1892 oth. Lil 
"Neill, Henry......- Orange; N. J... 2... 1891 Rutffo, Titta 
O'Neill, Nange....... Oakland, Calif... .... 1874 Ruggles: Charles 
Osborne, Vivienne es Moines, lowa 1900 Haunvavin 
oes <r Pee ee ee ek eee Teussell. 4 | 
MRO aM NNO AL kes |e. .tnasie'e och eiaeie ee ogee = : 
O'Sullivan, Maureen. . Royle, Ireland........ i9ii ae Mary... 
Ouspenskaya, Maria. .|Russia.,......-....-|..--. ean Pegesee ee. 
Owen, Reginald.....-. wv eeatinra pated: Eng.| 1887|| Ryan’. es See 
‘ P 
Pace’ Cage. Rees St. Denis, ae ../Newark, N. J......... 188 
Painter, Eleanor Sanders, George . St. Teen ane Russia.| 1 
Pallette, Eugene Sanderson, Julia Dringfield, Mass..... 1 


New Orleans, La..... 


:|Deer Lodge, Mont....]..--- 


.-|Columbus, Ga........ 1922 
.|Bradford, ‘Engiand.. 3 


Patterson, Elizabeth. .|Savannah, Tenn......|.---- 
eae ene else Greete « .... 5 cares gesiepne os 

ayne, John.........|/Roanoke, Va.........}----; 
Pearl, Jack..........|New York City...... 1895 


Powell, Bleanor...... 
Powell, William 
Power, Tyrone. . shoes 


Rathbone, Basil... ... 
Ratoff, Gregory...... 
Rawlinson, Herbert 
Raye, Martha. . 

Raymond, Gene. 


Redgrave, Michael 


.|Hickorv County, 
Rankin, Arthur New York, N. 
Rasch, Albertina... .: Vv 

Johannesburg, Trans. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Brighton, England.... 
Butte, Mont 
New York, N. 
Tampico, ill.... 
Bristol, Englan 


jenna, Austria......]..... 


Reed, art eee ‘i +|Philadelphia, .. 1883 
Reeve Ada.... .-|London..... 1876 
Regan, Phil..... % 1908 
Reicher, sae Rphar die M 1875 
Rennie, James.......|/Toronto,......5..00..- 1890 
Retnberg. ailizabeth. 1894 
Revere, Anne........|/New York, N. Y..... 1906 
Reynolds, Joyce..... Ay etrssd art COE Dice eee 
Rice, Florence... ...:|Cleveland. 221222122! 
Rich, Irene. .... Measints 
Richman, Harry...... 
» Blanche. - + ee | BOBTOD, 5s. ss eyes 
on, Elisabeth. :|London, iengiand.. ENG Wy Reese 
Rita, PAW ECP aa ....|Newark, N. J...... Tr; 
Ritz, H os of Newark, N, J... i200. 
Ritz, Jimmy -2 23535.) Newark, N.J...2..) 0. 


; 3 ita 4 
Santley, Frederic... .. Salt Lake City, Utah.. ie | 


Santley, Joseph...... Salt Lake City, Utah a 
Savo, Jimmy......... Bronx, N.Y... 4.25. ae 
ATI. on Ftv enere Seattle, Wash........ 19: 
Scheff, Fritzi......... WVieRnAs.:....s Seenes 8 
Schildkraut, Joseph. ../ Vienna. 22.05. se de I 
Schipa, Tito......... Lecce, Italy.......... 18%) 
Scott, Randolph...... Orange Co., Va....... 190) 
a) 1 ee Anaheim, Calif....... i 
Seeley, Blossom...... San Pablo, Calif. ...1.].. 4 
Segal, Vivienne....... Philadelphia......... 189 


Shannon, Effie....... Cambridge, Mass..... 186 


Shoemaker, Ann. 
Shepley, Ruth. . 
Sheridan, Ann 


Denton, Texas. 


Shirley. Anne. ‘|New York City. - 191} 
Shore, Dinah. . .|Winchester, Tenn. ,..| 191%) 
. |Nagyvarad, Hungary . 18% 


.|New York City. -| 19th 


Simon, Simone...) .. + Marseilles, France... . 
Sinatra, Frank....... Hoboken, N.J........ 
Sinclair. gen biter <tatand eleenee Ma. ent a. 
Singleton, Penny... .. Philadelphia, Pa......].. 
Skelton, Richard (Red) Vincennes, Ind, /:o34 
nner, Cornelia Otis. |Chicago.......... 

Skipworth, ison mdon:..... 

mith, Alexis...) 00... Penticton, Br’ t Col: 
Smith, C..Aubrey..../London............. 
Smith, Kate......... Greenville Va 


Smith, Queenie. .....:/New York, N. ¥ 
Somerset, Pat........ cl Fenelee o ai 


Sparks, Ned......... oO, Canada......|- 
tal rea BAnATr, Russia.....}.-5 


Sten, Anna 
Stephenson, Henry 
Stevens, Onslow. . 


Stone, Carol 


Seg Se icago...... RE ora 
EWerehonty Gladys... . Deepwater, Mo... fi 
) Chicago 


ht Lights 0 


tf 


lor, Elizabeth..... 
lor, Bstelle....... 
OT, AKENG) «. sees 
lor, Laurette_.... 


Spokane, Wash.. 
Santa Monica, C 
Columbus, Kan....... 
Wolverhampton, Eng.. 
. | Northbridge, Mass 
es.| Meyersdale, Pa... . 
Gainsborough, 
Bakersfield. Ca 
..|Brooklvn, N. Y....... 
..-|Woreester, England... 
-|Melbourne, Australia. . 


ner, Lana 
pbull, John.......- 
iivetrees, Helen... 


i Cincinnati........... 
San Francisco, Calif... 


...|}Houston, Tex 
Beaumont, Tex 


Ww. 
sfield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y..... 
burn, Raymond...|Plymouth, Ind....... 
ker, Charlotte... .|Galveston, Tex....... 
ker, Jume.’...-.-. New York, N. Y,.... 
Ram rOly. ... os. Chicago...-.. ee? pa del 


er, Robert. ..... 
ienstein, Alfred... 


Source: 


he Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
"8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
rence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
ell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 


son, and others. - ‘ 
rst regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
e, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
sk was elected first President. 
ie Actors’ Fund of America is a ‘national’ in- 
on, and the appeals for financial aid come 
yery section of our country. It isa theatrical 
-and not a benefit society. Annual dues are 
the paidup membersnip is 2,604, as of 


, 1945. 
Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
ig 


*s Day was founded in Spokane, Wash. 
7 Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Day Committee was formed (1936) to 
sentimental, _spiritual and. patriotic 
f_Father’s Day throughout America. 
ther of the Year selected by the com- 
2) was Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 

1 the United Nations in the 
SS 8 ee , ' 


a 


Actors’ Fund of America (tg 
Ani Official of the Institution rs : 


‘ . t ‘ 
: American Father of the Year cea 
Source; National. Father’s Day Committee, Lo 


“1944 choice was 


‘made a ‘‘come back’ was named for 1946. he 


Y 


"it Ais BOP a Mg mas de NE "= 


E- yh 7 a ee ae ha Ait 
and Radio; Actors’ Fund 709 ~ 
3 ia Le 
Birthplace (Born ‘ ae 
Ward, Fannie St. Louis 1872 
. Irene... ..,..-|New York, No ¥.52° 
Warfield, David......|San Francisco,....... 
Waring, Fred. .4. 4 < 14 ; ’ 
Warner, H. B........ 
ck, Robert.. 
Waters. Ethel........ 


Watson, Jucile.... 
Wayne, John.... 
Weaver, Marjorie 
Webb, Clifton.:... 


.| Winterset, Ia. . 
Grossville, Te 
Indiana. . 


Webster, Margaret New York, N.Y. 
Weidler, Virginia.. Hollywood, Calif 
Weismuller, Johnny.. .|Chicago, Ml 


Welles, Orson........ 
Werrenrath, Reinald.. 
West, Mae..... ph biarer Brooklyn, ......06- 
Weston, Ruth... ¢.-.]...ev2 fined ene 
Whalen, Michael..... 
Wheeler, Bert........ 
Whelan, Arieen...... 


Jos faa Seide' ee LS 
Dhia, Pa...... 


seas 


B. W.I 

Aitki 

Williams, Frances. ...|/St. Paul, Deseees 
Williams, Guinn......|Decatur, Tex..... 
Williams, Hope...... New York, N. Y. 
Wilson, Edith... 


Winninger, Charles 
Winwood, Estelle. 


Atlanta, Ga..... 
.|New Orleans, La..... 
.|Los Angeles..,.....% 
-|Brooklyn....... sane 


Woolley, Monty... lli|New York, N.Y... 
Wray, Fay 


Wright, Teresa....... 
eee idee A Site aoe 4 
ycherly, Margaret. . 881 
Wyckot, Dydlyn! .ui3|.:.. 1 wes eeeeecie ee Ray} 
Wyndham, Olive.:..: Philadelphia. ........) 1886 
Wynn, Bessie........ Adrian, Mich........] 1883. 
Wynn, Hd........,.. Philadelphia. ..... isso : 
Wynit, Keenan es.) Moe ee skies so ON 
Wynters, Charlotte. ..|Wheeling, W. V. ey 
Wynyard, Diana..... London, Engian 


4 
Yapp, Cecil 
Be 2 


oung, Clara Kimball|Chicago......... 
zoune, poe Ei akate ve em La Pan L.' 
oung, Robert....... bf ; 
Young, Roland.......|London.......... ar: tie Mba 
Yurka, Blanche...... Bohemia’... 3: es ae ne ae Tae i 
7 1893 nt i 


or 
Zimbalist, Efrem.. 


.|Rostow-on-Don, Russ.| 1889 ‘ 
Zorina, Vera sks 7 ai 


*‘|Berlin, Germany.....{| 191 


Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and was 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 
Y., in May, 1902. The Institution was transferred 
to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928. Ps 
offices are at 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.¥.; 
bess a) Vincent, president; Robert’Campbell, secre- Fi > 
ary. : ‘ Pe oe oe 
PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS 


The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine Acres, © = 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. ¥. The Directors _ 
are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and mem-~- Bye 
bers of The Lambs, New York City. The pee f hy 
e 


eo 
Co 


ie) 


is Harry Sommers. The Home was founded in 192: 

and endowed by the late/Percy Williams, -It is on 
a 50-acre estate and accommodates 45 veterans of: 
the stage without regard to sex. ee: 


9 Hast 41st Street, New York City. 


South Pacific. The 1943 selection also was a mili- 
pare Se Gen. Dwight D. fisenhower, in charge 
of. ted Nations operations in North Africa. The = 
Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark, com- , ib 
mander of the United States Fifth Army in Italy ak 
President Harry S Truman was‘chosen for 1945. 
Albert A. Schmid, of Philadelphia, a Marine who 
was blinded in action on Guadalcanal and has. — 
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Bygone Stage Stars eae | 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 20, 1946 _ q 
B’n |D’d Name B’n |D’d Name B’n |D’d Name 


A 
1855}1926| Adler, Jacob P. 
1859)1940| Anderson, Mary 
1866/1931 |Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1887/1933) Arbuckle. Roscoe 
1891/1936| Argentina 
1868/1945) Arliss, George 


- 1888/1945) Armetta, Henry 


1871/1936! Asche, Oscar 
1885/1946/Atwill, Lionel 
1893/1940|Ayres, Agnes 

B 
1864)1922|Bacon, Frank 
1838}1891/|Barrett, Lawrence 
18821912) Barrison,-Mabel 
....]1893|Barrymore, Georgie 
1882|1942|Barrymore, John ~ 
1848/1905|Barrymore, Maurice 
....|1845|Barrymore, William H. 
1873/1941 |Bates, Blanche 
1880/1928|)Bayes, Nora 
1873|1928|Beban, George 
1884}1946|Berry, Noah 
1854/1931 /Belasco, David 
1851)1917|Bell, Digby 
1855)1911/Bellew, Kyrle 
1889|1945|Benchley, Robert C. 
1873|1944|Bennett, Richard 
1879)|1940|Bent, Marion 
1870|1940| Bentley, Irene 
1867|1944|Beresford, Harry 
1875)1938|Bergere, Valerie 
1863/1927|Bernard, Sam 
1893}1943/Bernie, Ben 
1845/1923) Bernhardt, Sarah 
1869|1927|Bingham, Amelia 
1900/1943) Bledsoe, Jules 
1872)1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1886|1936/Blood, Adele 
1870/1907| Bloodgood, Clara 
1866|1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 

Fanny 

rane 1932|Bonstelle, Jessie 
1847|1910| Booth, Agnes 
1833|1893|Booth, Edwin 
1838|1865|Booth, John Wilkes (a) 
1873)}1937Z/Booth, Sydney, B. 
1867/1943) Bosworth, Hobart 
1869/1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821/1890|Boucicault, Dion 
1898)1935|Boucicault, Renee 
1822/1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P 
1874/1946) Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935/Boyd, William 
1893/1939|Brady, Alice 
1871/1936/Breese, Edmund 
1814/1880/Brougham, John 
1863)1915|/Bunny, John 
1846/1910) Burgess, Nell 
1882)1941)Burr, Henry 
1802/1860|)Burton, William E 
1896)1946|Butterworth, Charles 
1872)1943/Byron, Arthur 
1843/1920) Byron, Oliver D. 
! Cc 
1900|1938|Capbot, Eliot 
1862/1937|Carter, Mrs. ‘Leslie 
1874/1933|Cahill, Marie 
1865|1940|/Campbell, Mrs, Patrick 
1871)1941/Carle, Richard 
1886|1936|Carilisie, Alexandra 
1878) 1946/Carr, Alexander 
1879|1927|Carus, Emma 
1887\i918|Castle, Vernon 
1883/1930|Chaney, Lon 
1893|1940|Chase, Charlie 
1872|1934|Cherry, Charles 
1861)1923/Chevalier, -Albert 
1876/1940|/Churchill, Berton 
1887|1940/Clark, Marguerite 
1833|1899|/Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850/1924/Claxton, Kate 
1874/1931/Clayton, Herbert 
1874|1939|Clemmons, Katherine 
1891)1937/Cliff, Laddie 
1862|1939/Cliffe, H. Cooper 
1857|1934|Cline, bagels 
1900|1937|Clive, Colin 
1880/1940/Clive, Edward BE. 
1876|1944|Cobb, Irvin 8S. 
1880}1937|Coburn, Mrs. Charles 
1838/1899|Coghlan, Charles 
1851|1932|Coghlan, Rose 
1878)}1942|Cohan, George M. 
1876|1916|Cohan, Josephine 
1866/1944) William Collier, Sr, 
1866/1910/Collins, Lottie 
1907|1944|Compton, Betty 
1833}1933}Conners, Barry 
1888/1940'Connolly, Walter 


1876|1937|Conquest, Ida 
1854|1896|Conway, Minnie 
1851/1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848|1936|Coulter. Frazer _ 
1875|1933/Courtenay, William 
1896/1941|Courtney, Fay 


1845|1928|Crane, William H. 
1875|1945|Craven, Frank 
1917/1945|Cregar, Laird 
1880)1942/Crews, Laura Hope 
1865/1944/Crosman, Henrietta 
1888/1943/Crumit, Frank 


D 
1864/1942|Dalton, Charles 
1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 
1869|1941|Danforth, William 
1860|1935|Daniels, Frank 
1815|1877|Davenport, E. L, 
1858}1932|Davenport, Eva 
1829|1891|Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
1850/1898 |Davenport. Fanny 
1872|1945|Davis, Ray 
1859|1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
1900}1943|DeLeath, Vaughn 
1879|1943|Denniston, Reynolds 
1917|1945|Dickson, Gloria 
1890/1944|Dinehart, Alan 
1865|1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 
1865/1943)|Dixey, Henry E. 
1856|1924|Dockstader, Lew , 
1898)1941|Dolly, Jennie 
1887|1928|Dooley, Johnny 

Downing, Robert 
1869)|1934|Dressler, Marie 
1820/1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853/|1927|Drew, John (her son) 


1870|1920| Drew, Sydney 
1877/1927|Duncan, Isidora 
1881/1942/Duncan, Malcolm! 
1859/1924|Duse, Eleonora 


E 
1894/1929|Eagels, Jeanne 
1896/1930|/Eames, Clare 
1875|1937|Earle, Virginia 
1881|1929/Eddinger, Wallace 
1868/|1931)}Edeson, Robert 
1871/}1934|Ediss, Connie 


+11879'1930'Gilpin, Charles 


1879|1945|Edwards, Gus 
1824 |1905|Eldridge, Louisa 
1871|1940/Elliot, Maxine 
1855}1942/Ellsler, Effie 
1810/1876) Elsler, Fanny 
1883/1941|Eltinge, Julian 


1841|1891|Emmett. J. K. 
1857|1945|Evans, Charles E. 


F 
1884/1939| Fairbanks, Douglas 
1876/1929) Farnum, Beer 
e/F. 


1868|1940|Faversham, William 
1861/1939/Fawcett, George 
1887/1936|Fenwick, Irene 
1849/1930/Ferguson, Wm. J. 
1867|1941!Fields, Lew 
1884/1941 /Fields, Stanley 
1940/Finch, Flora 


1856/1935/Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 
..|1941| Fitzgerald, Ciss 
Florence, W. J. 
1831/1906|Fiorence, Mrs. W. J. 
1853/1932)|Forbes-Robertson, Sir 
1859|1933|Forrest, Arthur 
1806|4872|Forrest, Edwin 
1872)1913|Fox, Della 
1854/1928|Foy, Eddie 
1876/1941/Franklin, Irene 
1885/|1939|Frederick, Pauline 
1860/1915|/Frohman, Charles 


G 
1898/1940/Galli, Rosina 
1717}1779|Garrick. David 
1883)1945 


1870/1939)/Gillingwater, Claude 
1867/1943/Gillmore, Frank 
1854/1921/Gillman, Adu 


1816/1876|Cushman, Charlotte S 


1827|1862|Drew, John (her husb.) 


1853/1932|Emerson (Billy) W. F.) 


1848/1906|Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar) 
jam » 


1871|1912/Gibson, Lottie ; 
1884/1936|Glendinning, Ernest » 
1870|1938|Godowsky, aT 
1859|1919|Goodwin, Nat C. — 
1884/1940|/Gordon, C. Henry 
1869|1944|Gottschalk, Ferd na 
1857|1936|Greet, Ben e 
1883)1944|/Grey, Jane 

1858) 1934/|Griffith, Kate 
1848/1912|Grossmith, “George 
1874/1935|Grossmith, George 
1868/1944|Guilbert, Yvette 
1884/1933|Guinan, Texas 


H 
1800/1871|/Hackett, James H. . 
1835) 1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869|1926|Hackett, James K. 
1898/1939|Haig, Emma 
1870) 1943|Haines, Robert T. 
1872|1933|Hale, Louise Clossere® 
1859/1919|Hall, Pauline 
1883|1942|Hamilton, Hale 
1868)1931|Hampton, Mary 
1847/1931|/Hanlon, Edward 
1844/1921/Hare, Sir John . 
1865|1940|Harlan, Otis 
1911|1937| Harlow, Jean 
1872) 1946| Harned, Virginia 
1844/1911|Harrigan. Edward — 
1905/1944/Harris, Mildred 
1864/1935|Harrison, R. B. 
1870) 1946|Hart, William 8S. 
1876)1945|Harwood, John 
1855/1903|Haworth, Joseph 
1896/1937|Healy, Ted 


1857) 1943|Herne, Katherine 
Corcoran t 
1840|1901)Herne, James A. | 
1863|1937|Heron, Bijou / 
1878|1921|Herz, Ralph | 
1895|1942|/Hibbard, Edna, | 
927|Hilliard, Robert C. 
1870|1929| Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874/1932|Hodge, William a 
1870|1944|Holland, Mildred —_ 
1858)1935'Hopper, DeWolf — 
1873/1926 Houdini, Harry y} 
1893|1943|Howard, Leslie d 
1880/1936|Howland, Jobyna 
1895|1945/Hunter, Glenn 


=a a) 
1881|1934/THlington, Margaret, } 


-— 
i] 
on 
I 
~ 
NI 


| 
4\Irving’ Ysabel | 
q 


Irwin} May 


J 

eee LY: g 
1843]1910/JacnSon: Joe, Le 
1829/1905 \Jeferson, Joseph 


1859) 1932|Sefterson; Thos, J. | 

1872/1943 |Jeftreys, Ellis 

1862 Jewett, Henry 
86/1935 |Jonnston, Moffet 


1865|1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 


8 

1889/1940 Jones, Billy 

1889/1942 /Tones, Buck 
1846/1931 Jones, Frank 


K 
1874/1939)Kalich, Bertha 
1811/1868|Kean, Charles 
1806) 1886|Kean, Mrs. Charles” 
1787|1833)Kean, Edmund 4 
1885) 1945) Keane, Doris % 


tage Say eee 60 


1858|1929| Keenan, Frank ‘ 
1830) 1873|Keene, Laura Z 
1841)1898|Keene, Thomas W _ 


1873)1939|Kelly, Walter C. 
1823|1895|Kemble, Agnes ‘ 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles _ 
1773)1838|/Kemble, Mrs. Charle 
1809|1893|Kemble, Es \ 


1867|1939|Kidder, Kathryn 

1863|1933/Kilgour, Josep 
94|1944)King, Charles 

1889)1938 Knignt, Georgie 8. 


1889|1938|Kohler, Fred, __ 
186011943 Kolb, John W. 


.) 


‘kaye, Witton 
angdon, Harry 
\Lanetry, Lillie 
aughlin, Anna 


Leighton, Margaret 
Leitzel, Lillian 
5|Lemoyne, W. J. 
Leonard, Eddie 
Lewis, Ada 
Lewis, Arthur 
1/Lewis, Bertha 
Lhevinne, Josef 
Lioyd, Marie 
8|Lioyd, Rollo 
ftus, Marie (Cissie> 
Lombard, Carole 
Lone Ranger. 
* (Graser, E. W.) 
Loraine, Robert 
3/Love, Montagu 
Lowell, Helen 
eet by eke 
no, George 
93/1942 Eapiae, Stanley 
7)1936|\TEytton, Sir Henry 


M 
Aack. Andrew 
Mack, Willard 
Mann, Louis 
Mansfield, Richard 
8|Mantell, Robert B. 
Marceline 
Marion, George 
Marshall, Tully 
Mason, John 
Mather, Margaret 
Maurice 
Mayhew, Kate 
Mayhew, Stella 
Mayne, Frank G. 
Mayo, Frank 
McCoy, Bessie ~ 
McCullough. John 
McCullough, Paul 
McHenry, Nellie 
Mcintyre, James 
McKinley, Mabel 
McNaughton, Tom 
McRae, Bruce 
Meighan, Thomas 
Menken; Ada I, 
Mercer, Beryl 
Merivale, Philip 
Miller, Henry 
Miller, Marilyn 
1940|Miller, Walter 
}1927|Mills, Florence 
Bake Mitchell, Maggie 
940|Mix, Tom 
45, 1909 Modjeska, Helena 
1932|}Monroe, George W 
1861 Montez, Lola 
1935|Moore, Florence 
fc 1931|Moore, Mary 


alioai Morgan, Helen 
849/1925| Morris, Sols 
845/1906 Morrison 
1940 Moscoviel f Sr aibeicd 


| N 
1945|Nash, George Frederick 


1945 Nazimova, Alla 
1905 | Neilson, Ada 
1880|Neilson, Lilian 
44|1924|Nobles, Milton 
8/1930 cst Mabel . 


1943 Orcdnndl, Hugh 


> 


oa 


| Dd Name 
0| (a) Adamow-} 
8 ee SEND: carats sgt oly 
943, Adamowsmy T.. Pol. 
1 30|4uer, Leopold. .;Hung, 


Nat. 


Be ee ae mee - * 


“sine Stage Stars; Noted: Violinists 
||Brn |r 


Name ae’ 


Dell, Maude 
1945/0" Hara, Fiske 
1938 \Oland; Warner 
19320’ cott, Chauncey 
1942/Oliver, Edna May 
1920/0’ Neill, James 
pana Opp, Julie 

939 Osterman, Jack 
Overman, Lynne 


1872 1937 
1878 
1880 
t8c0 
1885 
1847 
1871 
1902 1 
1887 ) 1943 


1860/1941 
|1860/1936 
| 1sst| |1940 

[1885/1931 


Paderewski, Ignace Jan 
Palmer, Minpie 
Pasternack, Josef. A. 
Paviowa, Anna 
Payton, Corse 
Penner, Joe 
Perkins, Osgood 
Phillips, Norma 
Pinchot, Rosmond 
Polaire, Mlle. 
Power, Tyrone 
Powers, Eugene 
Powers, James T 
3/Price, Kate hy 
Purcell, Dick 


- 


R 
Rachel, Mme. 


Ragland, John (Rags) 
Ralph. Jessie 
Randall, Addison 
Rankin, A. McKee 
Ray, Charles 
Reed, Roland 
Rehan, Ada 
Rejane, Mme. 
Richman, Charles 
Rignold, George 
Ristori, Adelaide 
Ritchie, Adele 
Roberti, Lyda 
Roberts, Florence 
Roberts, Theodore 
Robinson, Frederic 


1903 
1935|Rogers, Will 
1946 | Rosenthal, Moritz 
1936|Rothafel, 8. 
1936) Russell, Anni 
1922|Russell, Lillian 
s 

St. John, Florence 
Sale, Chas. (Chic) 
Salvini, Alexander 
Salvini, Tomasso 
Scanlan, Wm. J. 
Sehiidkraut, Rudolph 
Scott, 
Seott-Siddons, Mrs. 
Sears, Zelda 
Semon, Larry 
}\Seymour, William 
(aepe ys Peggy 
Shaw, Mary 
Shea, Thomas E. 
Sheridan, John F. 
Sherman, 1 Lowell 
Sherwin, Amy 
Siddons, Min. Sarah 
Sills, Milton 
Sitgreaves, Beverley 
1894 1934 Skelly, ‘Hal 

8|1942|Skinner, Otis 
1830 1881|Sothern, Edward A. 
1859|1933|Sothern, ee vet H. 
1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
1863/1938|Stanislavsky. 
1882|1928 Stevens, Emily 
1862/|1937|Stephe: Yorke 
1900)1941 Stephenson, James 


‘1/1883/1939|Sterling, Ford 


1851|1929|Stevenson, Chas. A. 


B'n; D'd Name 


1831|1907|Joachim,Jos.Jr. Ger. 
1790|1861 | Lininski, or es 
1784 1846 meres Nic- 


1868 1920|Powe 
1830/1898|Remen 
/1892|1936|Rigo, 
1863 ae Rose, 


J poe 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei V 


‘ares ae aa 


Constantin 1 


B’n Did Name 
11862 
Fao 1946 SummeryiNe, 

Geo Slim) — 
1940 swickard, petty 


a 
Tamara 


Tate, Harry’ 
Tearle, Conway _ 
Tell, Alma 
Tellegen, Lou 
Tempest, Marie 
‘Templeton, Fay 
Terry, Dame Elien 


Thomas, Brandon 


Thompson, Denman 
Thompson, Lydia 
Thornton, James * 
0/Tinney, rank . 
Toole, John L. 
3/Torrence, Ernest 
Tree, Sir -ermes 


Turner, Fiorancé 
Turpin, Ben 

Vv f 
Valentino, Rudolph 
Valli Vallie 
Veidt, Conrad 
Velez, Lupe . 
Vivian, Robert _ 
Vogeding, Fredrik 


1940 


1926 
1927 
1943 


Vokes, Victoria i 
Ww 


1894 


1946 
Wallack, Jas. W.. 


Wallack, Mrs, J. Ww. 
Wallack, Lester 


Walsh, Blanche 
Ward, Sallie 


Ware, Helen y 
Waring, Herbert 
Watson, Billy 
Weathersby, Pliza 


West, Basil 


Wing Helen +. 
. Thos. 


Ww Hie owe Watker — 


Williams, i aeney. 


Wiiliams, Evan 
Williams, Fritz 
Williams, Hattie 
Wilson, Francis. 
Wise. Thomas A. 
{| Wolheim, Louis — 
Wood, Mrs. John 


Woolsey, Robert 
Wright, Haidee 


Wyndham, R. H. 
Wynne, Miss Wish 


1931 


I 


Nat, 


\ 


Bs 
Arnold. . |Rumania 


e's 
1836|1912|Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929|Yeamans, Lydia 
1869'1938' Yohe, May 


Noted Violinists of the Past 


Bn) Did 
1844|1908|Sarasate, P, M. 
1815|1894|Sivori, rn 
1692|1770 Tarsint Giu 


Thomas. Augustus 


Wallack, J. W. Jr 


Vokes, Rosina Ley 


Weathersby, Jennie 


Whitehill. Clarence “i 


a ee ee 
ios Summerville, Amelia 


Tashman, Lilyan v th 


Thomashefsky. Boris ‘ ." 


Tree, Mrs. Perens ae : 


Waldron, Charles D. a 


Waller, Thomas (Fats) — eas 


35|Warde, Frederick B. t 


Westcoff, Gordon 4 M4 


jr4. 


Williams, Mrs. Bateeer 


wo 


Woollcott, Alexander) 


\Wyndham, Sir Chas. ; 


1826/1881 views Ss fa poe 


1753(|1824)Viotti, Jean. .-. 
1845/1968 Wilheimi, A y 
1858)|1931| Ysaye, Fugene. 


= 


World Facts—Operas and Their Composers 


Chief Operas and Their Cérapasera 


Source: Willard Rhodes, Department of Music, Columbia University 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart). ebora e Jaele (Pizzetti). 
Aegyptische Helena (R. Strauss). pag Seis (Vogel). * 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer). Le Déserteur (Monsigny). 


Les Deux Avares (Two Misers) (Gretry). 


tippina (Handel). : 
Agrippir Les Deux Journées (The Watercarrier) (Cher, 


Aida (Verdi). 


este (Gluck; Lully; Schweitzer) ; ? ubini). 
oats nelle Indie (Corselli; Galupi; Pérez; Les Deux Savoyards (Dalayrac). 

J. C. Bach;.Sacchini; Piccini). The Devil and Denial Webster (Moore). 

Alessandro Stradella (Flotow). The Devil to Pay (Coffey). 

Almira (Handel). : . Le Devin du Village (Rousseau). 

‘Amelia. Goes to the Ball (Menotti). Dido and Aeneas (Purcell). 

L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni) : Didone abbandonata (Jommelli; Hasse; Traetta)| 
L’Amore dei Tre Re (Montemezzi) .° Der Diktator (Krenek). 

L’Amore Medico (Wolf-Ferrari). Dinorah (Meyerbeer). 

Andrea Chenier (Giordano). Djamileh (Bizet). 

Anima Allegra (Vittadini). Doctor and Apothecary (Dittersdorf). : 

“Anna Bolena (Donizetti). Doktor Faustus (Busoni). | 
‘Aphrodite (Erlanger). Die Dollar prinzessin (Fall). ; 
Arabella (R. Strauss). Don Carlos (Verdi). 

Ariadne®auf Naxos (Benda; R. Strauss). Don Giovanni (Mozart). 

_- Ariane) et Barbe-Bleu (Dukas). , Don Pasquale (Donizetti). 

’ -Arianna (Monteverdi). Don Quichotte (Massenet). 

i Ariodant (Méhul). . Donna Juanita (Suppé). 
Armer Jonathan (Millocker). Le Donne curiose (Wolf-Ferrari). 
Armida’ (Handel). Der Dorfbarbier (Schenk). 
Armide (Gluck). The Echo (Patterson). 
Armide at Renaud (Lully). Egisto (Cavalli). Pa 
Arsinoe (Clayton). ‘ El Capitan (Sousa). : 
‘Artaserse (Arne; Jommelli; Terradellas). Elektra (R. Strauss). - 
Attila (Verdi). L’Elisir d’ Amore (Elixir of Love)’ (Donizetti) 

. Azora, Daughter of Montezuma (Hadley). Emperor Jones (Gruenberg). : 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail (Mozart). 
Barbe Bleu (Lecoca; Offenbach). Erminie (Jakobowski). 

The Barber of Seville (Paisiello; Rossini). Ernani (Verdi). 

Der Barbier: von Bagdad (Cornelius). Ernelinde, Princesse de Norvege (Philidor). 
Tl Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello; Rossini). Erwartung .(Schénberg). 

The Bartered Bride (Smetana). Eugene Onegin (Tchaikowsky). 
Basilius (Keiser). Euphrosine (Méhul). 

Bastien et Bastienne (Mozart). L’Euridice (Peri-Caccini). 

The Bat (J. Strauss). - | L’Europe- Galante (Campra). 
Battaglia di Legno (Verdi). Buryanthe (Weber). 

Beatrice et Benedict (Berlioz). Fair. at Sorochintzy (Moussorgsky). 
Beggar, Student (Millocker). Fairyland (Horatio Parker). 
Beggar's Opera (Gay and Pepusch). Falstaff (Adam; Balfe;. Verdi). 
Die beiden Schutzen (Lortzing). La Fanciulla del West (Puccini). 
La Belle Héléne (Offenbach). Faniska (Cherubini). 

. Bellerophon (Lully). Faust (Gounod; Spohr). 4 
Benvenutp Cellini (Berlioz). La Fayorita (Donizetti). : : 
Berenice '(Handel). Fedora (Giordani). ; 
Die Bergknappen (Umlauff). ; La Fée Urgéle (Duni). 

Bettelstudent (Millécker). Die Feen (Wagner). 
The Blue Bird (Wolff). Fernand Cortez (Spontini). 
Boceaccio (von Suppé). . Der ferne Klang (Schreker) 
La Bohéme (Puccini). Feuersnot (R. Sirauss). - 
* The Bohemian Girl (Balfe). Fidelio (Beethovan). 
Boris Godounoff (Moussorgsky). La Fille de Madame Angot (Lecocq) 
Buona Figliuola (Piccini). La Fille du Regiment (Donizetti). — 
Camilla (Mare’ Antonio Bononcini). La Fille Mal-Gardée (Duni) fj 
Ea evanat comer a, (The Sunk Bell) Dex tr Srmaus i  Sueuee 
SA, e unken e er egen an ; 

(Respighi). : CWelgnet), gende Hollander (Flying Dutchman) 
‘The Canterbury Pilgrims (de Koven). La Forét bleue (Aubert) h 
cepanapechi orizneman). gt iniokin La Forza del Destino (Verdi). oe 

ontece ni). ‘our Sain n 
Gardillac (Hindemith). Fra Diavola Pe sone Colemnece 
Carmen (Bizet). Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti) 4 
Castor et Pollux (Rameau). Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai) | 
Cavalleria Rusticana) (Mascagni). Der Freischiitz (von Weber) z 4 
La Caverne (Le Sueur: Méhul). Gale (Leginska) ; | 
La Cena delle Beffe (Giordano). , Garrick (Stoessel) ; 
Cendrillon (Isouard). La Gazza Ladra (Rossini) 
La Cenerentola (Rossini). The Geisha (Jones) : 
Lia Chemineau (Leroux). Germania (Franchetti) ' 
Chimes of Normandy (Planquette). Die Gezeichneten (Schreker) : 
Chi Soffre, Speri (Mazzochi and Marazzol). Gianni Schicchi (Puccini). — : 
The Chocolate Soldier (OQ. Straus). . *Giasone (Cavalli) ‘ » 
Christophe Colomb (Milhaud). ; , L&_Gioconda (Ponchielli) f. 
Sa ih ae oes Della Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari) 3 
poke ‘ jovan: i ¥ \ 
La Clemenza di Tito (Gluck: Mozart). Giovaritig Gatniekos Chtentues i) 
Cleofide (Hasse). The Girl of the Golden West (Puccini) ‘ 
Cleopatra's Night (Hadley). Giulio Cesare in Egitto (He gS Bahee: 
Le Coq @’Or (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Il Giuramento (Mercanda ray ee? : 
Conchita (Zandonai). Die Gliickliche Hand (Scher ‘a :q 
Les Contes d’Hoffman (Offenbach), s Golden Cockerel, The perpen LP é 
Der Corregidor (Wolf). The Gondoliers (sulli eR ce 2 
Gosa Rara (Martin y Soler). Die Gétterdammerun, Wa ; 
Cosi fan tutte (Mozart). Goyescas (Granados). sige ks , ¢ 
Costanza e Fortezza (Fux). La Grand Duchesse de Gerlostei 
Count of Luxembourg (Lehr). Griselda (Scarlatti) erlostein (Offenbach), | 
Croesus (Keiser). Guillaume Tell (Grétry: Rossini - 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano; Damrosch; Her- Giinther von Schwarzbt recite 7 
bert)s The Caepay aaron. urg (Holzbauer), 
Dafne (Peri). ha Bepanerh UL abesee hia 
La Dafne (Gagliano). Hamlet Whaaasles oe 
Dal Male il Bene (Marazzoli). * Hans Heiling (Marschn 
Dupes Steet iolaiens Hans Sachs (Lortzing) ler). 
a dame blanche (Boieldieu). H , n 
La Damnation de Faust (Berlioz). Here wens Ses) Coimperdingsy: 
Dardanus (Rameau). Helen Retires (Anthell) : 
The Daughter of the Forest (Nevin), , . Hérodiade (Massenet), od. 
ghter o e Regiment (Donizetti). L’Heure Espagnole (Ravel), 


seen 
Tsabeau (Mascagni). 
The Islana God (Menoiti). 
‘Ivan the Terrible \Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
jack and the Beanstalk (Gruenberg). 
Die Jagd (Hiller). 
Jenufa (Janacek). 
Jessonda (Spohr). 
The Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari)-. 
La Jolie Fille de Perth (Bizet). 
Le Jongleur de‘Notre Dame (The Juggler of 
otre Dame) (Massenet). 
Jonny Spielt auf (Krenek). 
Joseph (Méhul). 
Judith (Goosens; Honegger). 
La Juive (The Jewess) (Halévy). 
Julien (Charpentier). 
Khovanschina (Moussorgsky): 
The King’s Henchman (Taylor). 
Kitezh (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
K6nigskinder (Humperdinck). 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk (Shostakovich). 
akmé (Délibes). 
'The Legend (Breil). 
Phe Legend of the Piper (Freer). 
eonora (Fry; Paer). 
Leonore (Gaveaux). 
Das Liebesverbot (Wagner). 
A Life for the Czar (Glinka). 
Light from St. Agness (Harling). 
ida di Chamounix (Donizetti). 
onel and Clarissa (Dibdin). 
uart und Dariolette (Hiller). 
Eodoiska (Cherubini). 
ohengrin (Wagner). 
I Lombardi (Verdi). 
Loreley (Catalani). 
Lottchen am Hofe (Hiller). 
Louise (Charpentier). 
Love in a Village (Arne). 
The Love of Three Kings (Montemezzi). 
Love of Three Oranges (Prokofieff). 
The Lovers’ Knot (Simon Bucharoff). 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti). 
jucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 
uisa Miller (Verdi). 
iL ulu (Berg). 
Lurline (Wallace). 
Die Lustige Witwe (Lehar)# 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor nice 
Machinist Hopkins (Brand). 
Macbeth (Bloch; Verdi). 
Madama Butterfly (Puccini). 
adame Chrysanthéme (Messager). 
dame Favart (Offenbach). 
ladame Sans-Geéne (Giordano). 


M ae iuinssenet 
Manon Lescaut (At 
Manru (Paderewski). 
aria Malibran Dy: 
Maritana (Wallace). 
ouf (Rabaud). — ; 
‘Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). 
tha eee 
aniello (Auber). 
‘Masked Ball (Verdi). 
Masnadieri (Verdi). 
The Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner). 
(Secret opt ae 


reel Segreto, 


e Merry. wigow Lehi 
p Try re oe f windsor entcotas. 


ona fica rae Schillings). 
onna Vanna (Fevrier). 
eur Beaucaire (Messager). 
and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsak 
ette de Zortiet (Auber 
aaa ee 


, La N 


Nabucco” (Verdi). " 
Das Nachtlager ‘von P erwiiale Cerentaen), 
Natoma (Herbert). 
ava (Massenet).~ 
Nell Gwynne (Planquette). 
Nerone (Boito: Duni; Mascagni). 
Neues vom Tage (Hindemith). 
The Nightingale (Stravinsky). 
No Song, No Supper (Storace). 
Norma (Bellini). 
La Notte di Zoraima (Montemezzi), 
Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart). 
Oberon (von Weber). 
Oedipe & Colone (Sacchini). 
Olympiade (Pergolesi). 
Olympie (Spontini). 
L’Oracolo (Leoni). : 
Orfeo (Monteverdi; Rossi} Bs 
Orfeoyed Euridice (Gluck). 
aux Enfers retcus in Hades) (often 


Gtello (Rossini; Verdi). 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). 

Paride ed Elena (Gluck). 
Parsifal (Wagner). 

In the Pasha’s Garden (Seymour). 
Patience (Sullivan). 

Paul Bunyan (Britten). 

Paul et Virginie (R. Kreutzer; Massé; Le . Sueur). ron 
Paul Jones (Planqueite). | 
feces: Pécheurs’ de perles. (The Pearl Fisher 
izet). 

Le Peintre amoureux de son modéle (uni ‘. 
Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy). 

The Perfect Fool (Holst). 

Peter Grimes (Britten). 

Peter Ibbetson (Taylor). 

Philémon et Baucis (Gounod). 

Piees of Eight (Wagenaar). 

The Pipe of Desire (Converse). 

Pique Dame (Tch&ikowsky). 

Piramo e Tisbe (Hasse). 

The Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan). 

Il Pomo d’ Oro (Cesti). 

Porgy and Bess (Gershwin). 

Le Postillon de Lonjumeau (Adam). 

Prince Igor (Borodin). 
_Prince of Pilsen (Luders). 

Princess Ida (Sullivan). 

The Princess on the Pea (Toch). ie 
Die Princessin und das spielwerk (Sehre 
Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer). 

I Puritani (Bellini). 

Pyramids of Babylon (Winter). 

The Queen of Sheba (Goldmark)- 

Raoul Barbe-Bleue (Gretry). | 

Raoul de Orequi (Dalayrac). 

Regina (Lortzing). 

La Reine Fiammette (Leroux), 

La Rencontre Imprévue (Gluck). 

La Resurrezione (Alfano). ; , 

1 Retavlo de Maese oes (de Falla).’ 

Das Rheingold (Wagner 

Richard Coeur- de-tion (arétry). 

Rienzi (Wagner). > 

Rigoletto (Verdi). ; ; 
Rinaldo (Handel). Rel, 
Rip van Winkle (Bristow; de Koven; 


quette). 


Il Ritorno d’ Ulisse in Patria (Montverdi). 
Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer).. ip 
Robin Hood (de Koven; Macfarren: shield). He By 
Rodelinda (Graun; Handel). ay 
Le Roi de Lahore (Massenet). 
Le Roi d’ Ys (Lalo). 
Roland (Piccini), 
Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe (Delius), 
La Rondine (Puccini). 
La Rosaura (Scarlatti). 
De Rosenkavalier (Strauss). 
Le Rossignol (Stravinsky). 
Ruddigore (Sullivan). 
Russalka (Dargomijsky) 
Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka). 
Hans Sachs (Lortzing). 
Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakoft). 
Sakuntala (Alfano). «| . 
Salammbo (Reyer). + 
Salome (R. Strauss). 
Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns). 
‘The Scarecrow (Lockwood). 
The Scarlet Letter (Damrosch). 
Der Schatzgraber (Schreker). 
Der Schmied von Gent. (Schreker). 
Schwanda -(Weinberger). 
Die Schweizfamilie (Weigl).” 
Il Segreto di Susanna (Secret of 
WwW. Ferrari). 
emiramide spore 
Handel). 


Stianewis (Cadman n). 

The be a eae (Locke). 
Siegirie agne 

Signor Ppsching, *ossinj). 


We 


- Bach, Johann S. 


'Bordese, Luigi 


714 World Facts—Operas and Their Composers 


f 


Simon Bocoanegra (Verdi). 


The Sleeping Beauty (Rubenstein). 


Snegourotchka (Snow Maiden) 
koff). 

The Snowbird (Stearns). 

La Sonnambula (Bellini). 


The Stone Guest (Dargomuizhsky). 


Stortbecker (Keiser). 
Stratonice (Méhul). | 
Suor Angelica (Puccini). 
Il Tabarro (Puccini). 


The Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 


Tammany (Hewitt). 
Tannhauser (Wagner). 
Télémaque (Le Sueur). 

The Temple Dancer (Hugo). 


The Temple of Minerva (Hopkinson). 
Der Templer und die Judin (Marschner). 


Teodora (Scarlatti). 

Der Teufel ist los (Hiller). 
Thais (Massenet). 

Tiefland (d’Albert). - 
Tigrane (Hasse; Scarlatti). 
Toison d’ Or (Vogel). 
Tosca (Puccini). 

Die Tote Stadt (Korngold). 
Totenhaus (Janacek). 
Tristan und Isolde (Wagner). 
Transatlantic (Antheil). 

La Traviata (Verdi). 


A Tree on the Plains (Bacon). 


Ti Trovatore (Verdi). 
Der. Trompeter von Sakkingen 


Les Troyens (Berlioz). 
Turandot. (Busoni; Puccini). ‘ 
‘Ulysses (Keiser). ‘ 

Undine (Hoffmann; Lortzing), 


(Rimsky-Korsa- 


Der Vampyr (Marschner). 
Versiegelt_ (Blech). 2 . 
I Vespri Siciliani (Verdi) 


La Vestale (Mercadante; Spontini). 


La Vida Breve (de Falla). 

La Vie Parisienne (Offenbach). 

The Village Barber (Schenk). 

A Village Romeo and Juliet (Delius). 


Le Villi (Puccini), 


Violanta (Korngold). 4 

Von Heute bis morgen (Schénberg). 
Ler Waffenschmied (Lortzing). 
Der Wald (Smyth). 


Die Walkiire (Wagner). 
La Wally (Catalani). 


7 War and Peace (Prokofieff). 
Werther (Massenet). 
Der Wilderspanstigen Zahmung (Goetz). 
Der Wildschutz (Lortzing). 
William Tell (Rossini). 4 
A Witch of Salem (Cadman). 


Wozzeck (Berg) 


Yoeman of the Guard (Sullivan). 
Yolanda of Cyprus (Loomis). 
Zampa (Hérold). the ra 
Zar und Zimmerman (Lortzing)? 
Die Zauberfidte (Mozart). 

Zaza (Leoncavallo) 

Zemire et Azore (Gretry). 


(Nessler). 


Der Zigeunerbaron (J. Strauss). 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 
The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and deatlt 


Adam, Adolwhe C (1803-1856) 
Alary, Giuliv (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 
Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’! (1740-1802) 


.Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 


Auber, Dan’l F. B. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond See ina 
1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bayer. Josef (1852-1913) 
Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 


Beethoven. Ludwig (1770-1827) 


Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 


Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 


Bignami, Enrico {sae ie 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860* 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1788-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) ; 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 


‘Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 


Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F’, (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
®Burgmuller, Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F, (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Cui, Cesar A, (1835-1918) 


» Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 


David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. (1862-1918) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. fteee eee 
Dubois, Francois C.T. (1837-1924). 


Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 

Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano( 1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) 
Godard. Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
-Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, Geor; - (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P, (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, porerr (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile .(1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (eect 103) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945) 

Kiel, Friedrich (4821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 


‘4s compiled in large part from ‘‘Opera Plots,’’ published in 1927 by the New York ‘Public Library. |} 


Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-19 
Kreutzer, Konradin (ree. 1aan} 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) ~ 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-19199 
Kulenkampfi, Gustay(1849-192 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) —_ | 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) » 
Lacomhe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-189 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann-A. A.(1836-1920 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre C, (1832-1916 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-191 
Lenepveu, Charles F, (1840-1910 
Leoncavaillo, Ruggiero (1858-1918 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) © 
Leschetizky, T. (1830-1915) — 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) \ | 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) | 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) x 


w 
=a 
~~ 


1822-188: 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1919) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47 
Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-18 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) ~ 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Mozart, Weltgane A (176 198th 
» Woligang A. -17910 
Muehldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919 
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| Giacomo 1922) | Re Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1904-1849) 
BBW CHI, | RE Siratss, Soetgh hot sto) 
y A “aly rauss, Josep! - 
August (1811-1885) eal fe Sullivan, Sir Arthurs. (1842-1900) 


Giovanni (1796-1867) Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
¥ ’ 
John K. (1839-1906) — Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) : 
na, Giacomo (1526-1594) ai Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 

His, Claude J. (1801-1866) Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) | Thome, Francis (1850-1909) , 
Ker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
golesi, Giovanni B.(1710-1736) | Saiomon, Hector (1833-1906) Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
i, Jacopo (1561-1630) Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
siani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) Satie, Erik (1866-1925) Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Wador, Francois A. (1726-1795) | Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) | Tschaikowsky, Peter I.(1840-1893) — 
Sutiy Ciro (1829-1888) Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) | Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
isuti, Ciro (1829-1888) Schulz, August (1837-1909) | Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
mquette, Robert (1850-1902) Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) | Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) —- 
vel, I. J..(1757-1831) Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
ochielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
ikon Joseph M. (1816-73) | Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) | Volkman, Robert ey 7 
gin, Arthur (1834-1921) Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) | Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
tt, Sisas G. (1846-1916) Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) | Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) | 
vost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) | Weber, Karl ME (ios ieee 
bcini, Giacomo (1858-1924) ~ | Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) | Weitzmann, Karl F. 1808-1880) 

ell, Henry (1658-1695) Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) . 
hmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) | Sommer. Hans (1837-1922) Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
ber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) \ 


bikoft, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) | Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
hbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) | Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) | | Youmans, Vincent (1899-1946), 
necke, Karl (1824-1910. Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) | Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 
Inhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) | Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
A. W. M. (1831-1898) | Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) © Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


my, 


Members of the National Academy of Design & 
(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. ¥.) Pe ae he 
he National Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were united — 3 


1 eats 


s of the latter organization then became members of the former. 


part Nichols; Vice-Presiz| Maurice Sterne, 1944; Albert Sterner, 1934; W. 
t, 2nd Vice-president, Paul| Lester Stevens. 1943. Li ae ‘ 
nship: Secretary, Georg Lober: Leslie P. Thompson, 1937; William Thorne, — 
4 alter Farn-| 1913; Helen M. Turner, 1911; Carroll S. Tyson. 
P. R. Neilson; | 1944; Theodore Van Soelen, 1940. ste ra 
_ Everett. Warner, 1937; Guy Wigeims, 1935; Irv- 9 ¢— 
ing R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
1909: J. Scott Williams, 1938; Keith Shaw Wil- | 
ees. 1942; Andrew Winter, 1938; Ezra: Winter. — 


iC ACADEMICIANS Sculptors “Robert | Aitken, | 19145 Edmond R 
a is f election) Amateis, 1942; ester Beach, ; Gaetano 
mecrne year named tis adit 1945; Wayman | cere, 1938:.Cornelia Van A. Chapin, 1945; Anthony 


<a hagenet een, 1941; Karl Anderson, | De Francisci, 1937; Donald De Lue (elect), 1943: — 


fford Beal, 1914; Hilda} Ulric H. Ellerhusen, 1934; Rudulph Evans, 1929; 
905: Louis Betts, | John Flanagan, 1928; James Earle Fraser, 1917; © 
1937; | Laura Gardin Fraser, 1931: Harriet Frishmuth, — 


her, 1932; Fran 
aH peo Bishop, 


ino, 1940: Dean | V. (Huntington) Hyatt, 1922; C. - i 
Soak; ‘Arthur S. | 1933; Charles Keck, 1928; Joseph Kiselewski (elect). i 
1937. ° ’ 1944; Mario Korbel, 1944; Albert Laessle, 1932; i 

Davey, 1938; Gladys Katherine Lane, 1939: Gertrude Lathrop, 1940; 
Davis 1943:' Louis Paul | Lee Lawrie, 1932; Leo Lentelli (elect), 1943; George 
ar driey Y Paul one 1935: Evelyn B. (Batchelder) Longman, 

919. ; 
Herman A. MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. Manship. 
1916; Edward McCartan, 1925; Bruce Moore, 1942: 
1937: | Attilio Piccirilli, 1935; Furio Piccirilli, 1936; Albin 
1931: | Polasek, 1933: A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Brenda 
Putnam, 1936; Richard Recchia, 1944; George 
Snowden, 1944: Albert Stewart, (elect) ; Bessie Potter ; 
Vonnoh, 1921: Sidney Waugh, 1938; Adolph A. | 
Weinman, 1911; Wheeler Williams, 1940; Mahonri 
Young, 1923. ‘ - i ‘ 
Architects—William Truman Aldrich, 1944; Gros- 
venor Atterbury, 1940; Louis Ayres, 1936; Welles 
Bosworth. 1928; Harvey Wiley Corbett, 1930: Wm. — 
Adams Delano, 1937; Thomas H, Ellett, 1945; Ar- 
thur L. Harmon (elect), 1944; Charles D. Maginnis, 
Kronberg, 1943 1942: Frederick Law Olmstead, 1929; Henry R. 
1945: Sidney Laufman, (elect); | Shepley, 1943; James Kellum Smith, 1944; Clarence 
36: Hayley Lever, 1933; DeWitt | Zantzinger, i(rles. 
Lucioni, 1941. 
ee aetae inald Marsh; 


fetz, 1944; Kerr Eby, 1934; f 

- : ‘ * 1937; Armin Landeck,-942; Allan Lewis, 
oemiese Thomas W. Nason, 1940; Louis C. Rosenber 

LR Stow Wengenrothi 1941; , John Winkler 

Nei ; 1943: George Wright, 3 : 

Fe a5 NG pees Olea cob Hobart Aquarellists—Andrew Wyeth (elect) 1949. = ate 

Fee eee ee: eo Olinsky. ASSOCIATES 

Oakley, 1970) Maxfield ish. Painters—Kenneth M. Adams, 1938; Percy Albee. 

; he peers See on 1943: Ernest Albert, 1922; Ivan Le Lorraine Al- 

Pleissner, | bright (elect), 1942: William Auerbach-Levy, 1926: a 

938; Arthur Kenneth Bates, 1942; Walter Emerson Baum, 19455 3 

; Reynolds Beal, 1909; E. A. Bell, 1901; Oscar FP. © 

| Berninghaus, 1926; Mary Greene -Blumenschein. 

1913: Carl Oscar Borg, 1938; Joseph. H. Boston, 

1901; Alexander Bower, “1931; Francis Scott Brad- 

ford, 1932; D.. peers Pa: 1930; Belmore 
ne, 1928; K.. A. Buehr, Me a7 7 

ees Ciampaglia, 1936; William Cotton, 1916: 
‘Allyn Cox, 1940; George Davidson, 1936; Fred- : 


g, 1936; 
¢ elect ) 


ST aie 

me F, Savage, 1926: 
! myerett Shinn (elect); 1943: 
925: Francis Speight, 1940; 


‘ 
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erick K. Detwiller, 1939; Will Howe Foote, 1910; 
Will Foster, 1929; Kenneth Frazier, 1906; Floyd 
Gahman, 1943: Lillian M. (Miss) Genth, 1908; 
Arthur Hill Gilbert, 1930; Douglas Gorsline (elect). 
1943; Mary Gray, 1929; Nan Greacen, 1940. 

Ben Ali Haggin, 1912; Frederick G. Hall, 1938; 
Armin Hansen, 1926; Laura _C. Hills, 1906; Harry 
Hoffman, 1930; James R. Hopkins, 1929; Henry 
§. Hubbell, 1906: Hilde B. Kayn, 1943; Henry Keller, 
1939: Bernard M. Keyes, 1938; Frank C. Kirk, 1944; 
Gerald Leake, 1937; Charles Locke, 1946; Mary Fair- 
child Low, 1906. 

Emma Fordyce (Swift) MacRae, 1930; Fred Dana 
Marsh, 1906; Maud . Mason, 1934; Hildreth 
Meiere, 1942; William Meyerowitz, 1943; Clarence 
Millet, 1943; Dorothy Ochtman, 1929; Tosca Olin- 
sky, 1945; Lawton Parker, 1916; Douglas Parshall, 
1927; Joseph T. arson, Jr., 1913; Charles Pren- 
dergast, 1939. ; 

Louis Ritman, 1943; Margery A. Ryerson, 1944; 


Robert K. Ryland, 1940; Gordon Samstag, 1939; 


Helen (Farnsworth) Sawyer, 1938; Frank Schwarz, 
1934; Jes Schlaikjer, 1932; Rosina Emmet: (Mrs.) 
Sherwood, 1906; Howard E. Smith, 1931; Arthur P. 
Spear, 1920; Alice Kent Stoddard, 1938; Paul Trebil- 
cock, 1932; Harry F. Waltman, 1917; Ferdinand E. 
Warren, 1940; William Wendt, 1912; William J. 
Whittemore, 1897; Jere Wickwire, 1936; .Gladys 
Wiles, 1934; Catherifte Morris Wright, 1933; Charles 
Morris Young, 1913. 

Sculptors—John Angel (elect), 1944; Nathaniel 
Choate, 1940; Margaret FrenchCresson, 1943; Peter 
Dalton, 1943; Jo Davidson (elect), 1944; Janet 
De Coux, 1940; Gleb Derujinsky, 1933;-Lu Duble, 
1942; Mitchell Fields (elect), 1945; Leo Friedlander, 
1937; Karl Gruppe, 1939; Herbert Haseltine, 1940; 
Donal Hord, 1943; Cecil Howard (elect),. 1944; 
Thomas Hudson Jones, 1932; Boris Lovet-Lorski, 
1945; Bonnie MacLeary, 1930; Eleanor M. Mellon, 


The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) beques 

$9,000,000, the interest of which should be distributed yearly to those who had most contributed to: 

The prizes were worth $40,555 in 1935. | 

The physics and chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science: those for medic 

or physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Academy 
Literature;, those for peace by a committee of five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament (Sto 
ing). The Nobel Fund is managed by a board of directors, the head of which is appointed by, 


benefit of mankind during the preceding year. 


Swedish Government. 


» The founder made the express stipulation in his will that “no consideration whatever shall be pe 
to the nationality of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded the pry 
whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ In the following table the nationality of the winner at | 
time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. 1 


1938: Berthold Nebel, 1932; Ruth Nickerson, él Y 
Willard D. Paddock, 1922; Joseph Renier, 

Ulysses Ricci, 1942; Marion Sanford, 1944) 
Wamniiteste Archibald Manning Brown, | 
— a A 

thar B is 1943; Gilmore: 


1945: Harrie T. Lindeberg, 1942; Louis La Bea 
1944; Everett Meeks, 1937; John Gaw a 
William Graves Perry, 1942; William Platt él 
1942: Eliel Saarinian, 1940; William Van f 
(elect), 1943; Lawrence Grant White (elect), - 
Workers in the Graphic Arts—Grace Albee, 
Hugh Botts, 1942; Stephen Csoka (elect), 2 
Adolph Dehn (elect), 1942; E. Hubert Deines, 
Ralph Fabri, 1944; Gordon Grant, 1942; Viet 
Hutson Huntley, 1942: Norman Kent (elect), y 
Lawrence Kupferman, 1943; Paul Landacre, 193 Ly 
J. Lankes, 1941; Clare Leighton (elect), 1945; 
ren B. Mack, 1944; Leo Meissner (elect), u 
Wallace Morgan, (elect); William Oberhardt, J 
Roi Partridge, 1940; Martin Petersen, 1943; 
Reed, 1942; Grant Reynard, 1940; Robert eT 
1939; Rudolph Ruzicka (elect), 1941; Carly 
Schultheiss, 1944; Lynd Ward (elect), 1945; © 
wallader Washburn, 1940; Harry Wickey, 1 
Denys Wortman (elect), 1945. i 
Aquarellists—Walter Biggs, 1944: Warren Baz 


Pike (elect), 1944: Millard Sheets (elect), 
Donanld Teague (elect), 1945; Fred Whitaker, 
John Alonzo Williams, 1945; John Whorf, 1 


an 


Medicine and 
Physiology 


Year Physics Chemistry 


Literature Peace 


1901. .|W. K. Roéntgen(G.)|J. LS van't Hoff/E. A. von Behring|R. F. A. 


(D.) 
1902. .|H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E, Fischer (G.) 


P, Zeeman (D.) 

1903, .|H. A. Becquerel 
(F.) born Poland 
P. and Marie Curie 
(F.) born Poland 


S. A. Arrhenius 
(Swe.) 


1904, .|Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir Wm. Ramsay. |I. P, Paylov (R.) 


1905. .|Ph, Lenard (G.) 
1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.)|}H. Moissan (F.) 
1907. ./A. me Michelson 


N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) 


(E.) 
A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 


C. Golgi (T.), S. Ra-|G. Carducei (1.) 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 
E, Buchner (G.) Gods Be 


§ ‘ Sully|H. Dunant (Swi 
Prudhomme (F.)|Fr. Passy (F.) | 


Sir Ronald Ross|/Th. Mommsen (G.)/E. Ducommun 


d (Swt.) 

A. Gobat (Swi, |) 

Sir W. R. Crer 
(E.) 


F, Mistral (F.) Institute of Int 

J. Echegaray (Sp.) national Law _ 

H. Sienkiewicz (P.)|/Baroness von St 
ner (Aus.) 

Th. Roosevelt (A 

E. 1. Moneta (1 


Laveran |R, Kipling (E.) 


(A,) (BY) L, rc 
1908. .|G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (B.)|P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) awe | 
E. Metchnikoff (Swe.) | 
* (G. F.), born F. Bajer (Dn.) | 
Russia A.M. F. Bee 


1909. .|G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald (G.) 
F. Braun eee 
1910. .|J. a van der Waals/O. Wallach (G.) 


(D. 
1911, .| W. Wilen (G.) Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 


Th. Kocher (Swi.) ma Lagerlot 

A. Kossel (G.) 
ead 

A.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.)|T. M. C. Asser 


( 
Int'l Peace B 


(Swe.) 
P. Heyse (G.) 


. H. Fried 
1912. .|Gustaf Dalen V. Grignard (F.) | |A. Carrel (A.), a : f 
-aslgs i Sabatier a sure ), born|G, Hauptmann so Elihu Root re 
1913... Poni ar (Swi B 
nnes (D. . Werner .) |C. Richet (F. peg by s : 
1914. .)/M,. von Laue (G.) |T? W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (ius.) Not shergeds oe Not agaeien | 
1915., Me ae RS aeee bey R. Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded Romain Rolland {Not awarded 
; oun (PF. 3 
1916. .|Not awarded, Not awarded Not awarded Veqnae von Heiden-|Not awarded | 
\ stam (Swe.) 
1917. .|Prof. Charles G. Not awarded Not awarded K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International R 
Barkla (E.) pL Eo appican ; Cross of Gene 
in 4 
1918. .|M. Planck (G. Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not ward 
1919. .|J. Stark (G.) : Not awarded ae ace Pea Net Nek a 


1920. .|C. B. Guillaume 


1922. .|Niels Bohr (Dn.) [F. W. Aston (B.) 


Jules Bord 5 
Walther Nernst (G.)|/A, Krogh Goan, 


(Swi.) ; 
1921. .| Albert Binstein (G.)|Fred’k Soddy (E.) |Not awarded 


Carl Spitteler (Swi,) |W’ drow Wilson. 
Knut Hamsun ae) L. Bourgeois ( 


Anatole France (F,)|K.H.Branti 
¢ Fase ating ( 


A. V. Bill (B.) & |5: B ; an : 
O. Meyer ae (yo ee Pe Sa ALS, pbs) | ; 


aie ad tay | Meiiciependyy | 
_ Physic : | Physiology | Literature _ 
‘A. Millikan (A, Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F-Q- Banting (Can) |W. B. Yeats (Irish) 
a3 =m eet, eae ‘ _ McLeod ( 2, a Modus ae ec. : 
ee egbahn| Not awarded |W. Einthoven (D.) bo rie \-|Not awarded AG BS 
a3, Franck (G.) |Richara Zsigmondy|Not awardea |G. B Shaw (EB). |C. G. Daw te 
Gust.. Hertz (S) (G.), born Aus. ‘ wba am bay & Gupbecnen " thy 
lean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)| Johan Fibiger (Dn.)/Signora G. Deledda) Aristide Briand (F.) 


Arth: Compton (A.)|Heinrich Wi =: a ON heer 
&0.T.R. Wilson (G) eland J. Bai ta’ Jauregg|Henri Bergson (F.) udwig Quidde a 


L 
Ferd. Buisson 


 - (B.D 
O.W.Richards’n(E)| Adolf. Windaus (G.)|Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F.)|Mrs. 8S. Undset (N.)| Not: rded — % 
Due'L. V. de Brog-|A. Harden (E) (FP. G. Hopkins (E)|Thomas Mant iB. Kellogg ( 
Po tie (P. & H. von Euler,|. & C. fume ey perme aa te 
P Chelpin E.(Swe.),|_ (D.) it A 
,|Chandrasekhara ated tees lp jair 1 _ sbderblin 
..|Ch ; r. Kar] Land- — |Si i i é 
oo Raman |Hans Fischer (G.) stejner re) , born ee pear sicher 
) Austria. - : 7 ti 
+. {Not awarded Carl Bosch oe i haga Warburg (G.)|Erik A. Karlfeldt Dr.N.M.Butle 
es, 4 Friedr.Bergius(G.) y (Swe.) Jane Addams (A.) — 
2) W. Heisenberg (G.) mee Langmuir |Charles 8, ee - we Galsworthy |Not awarded 
: : 4 iS oe NR oe y ; 


t 


- ( m 
P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded , Ang 
& Erwin Schroe- (AD . tee esta, isn aol! ‘ é 

2 dinger (Aus.) ‘ aan 
SS Not awarded A. C. Urey (A.) para. Man 2 Luigi Pirandello (L) preneEs eee - 


-|James Chadwick (Frederick Joliot & H 
* CE.) wife (Irene Curie) 


(P.) ort 

.|Carl D. Anderson |Peter-d. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale |Eugene O'Neill (A.) Carlos 8. Lamos © 

“| (A) (G.), born The (E.) & Prof. Otto (ATg.) pm 

|W. F. Hess (Aus.) Netherlands Loewi (Aus.) ; beh ir 

: ae Davis- Meera ae Haworth age ec we M. du Gard Viggornas Seelt 
ay . 3 iy zent-Gyod p elwood (B., 

_. {George P.’Thomp-|Paul Karrer (Swi.) wuss): ri ye : Be "% 


, .| san (B.) . 
‘ Enr.co Fermi (1.) |Richard Kuhn(G.)*|Corneille Heymans Pearl Buck (A.), Nansen Inte 
} (B.) born Chins of Office $05, aa 
' American parents}; gees at Gene ¥ 
+E. O. Lawrence (A.)| A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Prot. Gerhard Do-|Eemil Sillanpaa #4 vt ; 
¢ and L, Ruzicka tmagk (G.)* (Finn.,) * ea ‘ 


R ‘ , ~ (Swi.) 
.|Otto Stern (A.) Georg Hevesy j/Edw. A. Doisy (A.) 
Henrik Dam (Dn.) 


si 


(Hun.) : Neh eet 3 ep 
..|Isador Isaac Rabi Prof, Otto Hahn Jos. Erlanger (A.) |Johannes V. Jensen International Red ; 
Pa (A.) (G. iE Herb.S.Gasser {(A.) | (Dn.) Cross of Geneva — 
5. .|Prof. Wolfgang ees ; Wirtanen /Sir Alexander Flem- ; ae: 

in. 


Pauli (V.) ing (E. Lucila Godoy y___ |Cordell Hull (A)_ 


) 
Dr. Ernest Boris Alcayaga (Gabri- 
z Chain (G) a ela Mistral (Ch.) 
an’. : + |Sir Howard Walter 
=: Florey (E.) } en 

YOTE—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aas., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Cana- { 

Ch., Chilean; D., Dutch; Dn., Danish; E., English; F., Frenchy Fin., Finnish; G., German; Hur 
ngarian; I., Italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish: Swi 
iss; V., Vienna. *Declined. ; i Phi 

1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel prizes were -announced.- 


1944 award for medicine was worth 121,841 | winners. The 1943 prize was worth 123,690 kro) 
($29,059.08) to be divided between the two | ($29,500.07) and also to be divided by the winne: 
mt , zs jee 


yt 
: { 


x - . 


Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario. 
Man R. Dafoe, a country doctor, since de- 
d, delivered the babies, all of whom were} 
within a half hour in the log farmhouse of 
parents. Their ageregate weight at birth was | $25,000 to $30,000 and a reserve fund of. approxi- 
ds six ounces but they gained in weight mately a million dollars that won’t be touched 
the average child of their age. Dr. until they are grown. 4 eh ee 
that they had grown into healthy The children live with their parents in a $50,000 
es and dislikes of any other|.twenty-rcom home. rea 5 
d health and the only ail- A baby boy, weiging approximately eight ~~ 
colds. Their} pounds, was born to the Dionnes (Sept. 3, 1946), — 
is and tonsils | the 44th child. The quintuplets ”.were reported 
pleased by the addition. - “ ie 


at 2. 4 ‘2 


ent be-") 


a 
Carlos Alberto: 

eld news of the births 
te announcement was 
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Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


- The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Confers Awards of Merit annually to recogn: 


outstanding achievements in motion pictures. 


i 1936 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.” 

Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur. 

Actress (supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, 
“Anthony Adverse.”’ 

_ Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, “‘Come 
and Get It.’ f 

Production: ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Gold- 

wyn-Mayer. 
poe aig Frank Capra, ‘‘Mr. Deeds Goes To 
‘own.’ 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘Dodsworth.”’ 

Cinematography: Tony Gaudio, “‘Anthony Ad- 
verse,”’ 

Writing: Original story: Pierre Collings and 
Sheridan Gibney, ‘“‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,”’ 
Screen-play by Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib- 
ney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” . 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “‘Country Cousin,”’ Dis- 
ney, Productions. Color: “Give Me Liberty,” 
"Warner Bros: 1-reel: ‘‘Bored of Education,”” Roach 
Studios. 2-reel: ‘‘The Public Pays,’’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

Music: Best Song:, Jerome Kern and Dorothy 
Fields for ‘‘The Way You Look Tonight.’’ Best 
-Scoring:*Leo Foebstein. ‘‘Anthony Adverse,’’ War- 
ner Brothers. 

Dance Direction: Seymour Felix, ‘‘A Pretty_Girl 

“Is Like a Melody’” number from ‘“‘The Great 
Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Assistant Direction: Jack Sullivan, ‘‘The Charge 
of The Light Brigade.’ 

Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, *‘Anthony Adverse.”’ 

Sound Recording: ‘‘San Francisco,’ Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 4 : 

Special Awards: To March of Time for its signifi- 
cance to motion pictures and for having revolu- 
tionized one of most important branches of the 
‘industry—the newsreel. W. Howard Greene and 
Harold Rosson for color cinematography in *‘The 
‘Garden of Allah.”’ nant 


Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth.” 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.’’ 
Actress (supporting role): Alice Brady, “In Old 


Chicago.’ 

Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, 
“The Life of Emile Zola." ¢ 
Ber ae een? “The Life of Emile Zola,’’ Warner 

Tos. 2 

Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘‘The Awful Truth.”’ 

Art Direction: Stephen Goosson, ‘‘Lost Horizon.”’ 

Cinematography: Karl Freund. ‘“‘The Good 
Earth,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Writing: Original story: William A. Wellman 

‘and Robert Carson. ‘‘A Star is Born.’’ Screen- 
lay: Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza 
erezeg, “‘The Life of Emile Zola.’’s 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Old Mill,’ Disney 
Productions. Color: ‘‘Penny Wisdom,’’ Pete Smith. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 1-reel: ’’Private Life of the 
Gannets.’’ 20th-Fox. 2-reel: ‘‘Torture Money.’’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 

Music: Best song: Harry Owens for ‘‘Sweet 

’ Lelanie’ from ‘‘Waikiki Wedding," Paramount. 
Best Scoring: ‘‘One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
Charles Previn. Universal. 

; Dance Direction: Hermes Pan, ‘‘Fun_ Houwse’’ 

.’ mumber from “‘Damsel in Distress,’’. RKO Radio. 
: Film Editing: Gene Haylick and Gene Milford. 
_ “Lost Horizon.”’ 
ssistant Direction: .Robert Webb, “In Old 
Chicago,”’ 20th-Fox. 

_. Sound Recording: Thomas Moulton for ‘‘Hurri- 
cane,’’ Goldwyn. 

Special Awards: Mack‘Sennett for lasting con- 
tribution to comedy technique of screen. To Edgar 
Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Charlie 
McCarthy. To W. Howard Greene for color pho- 
tography of ‘‘A Star Is Born,’’ Selznick, United 
Artists. To The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library for significant work in collecting films 

. dating from 1895 to the present and for the first 
time making available to the public the means of 
‘studying the historical and aesthetic development 
ofthe motion picture as one of the major arts. 

Irving G, Thalberg Memorial. Award: To Darryl 

/ FB. Zanuck, 

1938 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’* 
Actor; Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.’’ 
Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, “‘Jezebel.”” 


Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, 
“Kentucky.” 

Production: *‘You Can’t Take It With You,” 
Columbia, A 


Direction: Frank Capra, “You. Can’t Take It 
With You,’" Columbia. oe 

Art Direction: Carl Weyl,’ “The Adventures-of 
Robin Hood."’ 


- & 
Cinematography: Joseph Ruttenberg, ‘“The Gre 
Waltz.” Fa 


Writing: Original story: Dore Schary 
Eleanore Griffin, ‘Boys Town.” Screenplay am 
dialogue, George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalions 
Adaptation W. P. Lipscomb, Cecil Lewis and Id 
Dalrymple ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ | 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Ferdinand the Bu 
Disney. 1-reel:  ‘“That Mothers Might Live 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: ‘Declaration | 
Independence,’’ Warner Bros. 

Music: Best Song: Ralph Rainger and Leo Ro 
for ‘“‘Thanks for the Memory,’’ from ‘‘Big Broa, 
cast of 1938.’ Best original score:: Erich Wolfgam! 
*Korngold, ‘The Adventures of Robin Hood.” Bey 
Bearing Alfred Newman, “‘Alexander’s Ragtin 
Band.” x 

Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, ‘“‘The Adventury 
of Robin Hood.” a 

Sound Recording: Thomas T. Moulton, “TH 
Cowboy and the Lady.” S} 

ae G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Hal - 
Wallis. 2 

Special Awards: To. Oliver Marsh and Alls 
Davey for color cinematography of ‘‘Sweethearts 
To Deanna Durbin and Mickey Rooney for si 
nificant contribution in’ bringing spirit and 
sonification of youth to screen. To Harry 
Warner in recognition of patriotic service in 
production of histerical short subjects. To We 
Disney for ‘“‘Snow. White and the Seven Dwarfs 
To Paramount Studio for outstanding achievem«é 
in_ creating the Special Photographic and Sounm® 
Effects in ‘Spawn of the North.” To J. A 
Ball for his outstanding contributions to advance 
ment of,color in motion picture photography. . 

3 


1939 } 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone With the Wind} 
Actor: Robert Donat, *‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips.’* 
Actress (Supporting role): Hattie McDaniel fd 
“Gone With the Wind.” | 
Actor (supporting role): Thomas Mitchell | 
“Stagecoach.” | 
Production: ‘“‘Gohe With the Wind,’’ Selznidi 
International. i 
Wire Victor Fleming, ‘‘Gone With tit 
ind.’’ 


St aes Lyle Wheeler, “‘Gone With ‘til 


eater ae Ce ea Lewis R. Bee: “Mi 
i oes to Washington."* Screenplay: Sidn 
Howard, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.”’ A 
Special Effects: Fred Sersen and E. H. Hansel 
“The Rains Came.’’ 2 ae 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Gregg Ta} 
land, ‘‘Wuthering Heights.’’ Color: Ernest Hall 
and Ray Rennahan, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown, 
Tomorrow Comes.’’ A 
¥ Film Editing: Hal C. Kern and James E. Newcor 
Gone With the Wind.” a 
Be Music: Best Original Score; Herbert’ Stotha 
The Wizard of Oz,’? Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Bes 
Scoring: Frank Harling, Richard Hageman. Johi 
Leipold, and Leo Shuken, “Stagecoach,” Wange# 
Be ones Oe we er nurg ae aoe Aa 
e Rainbow”’ from ‘‘The ard 0 5 
ee Olaa ar Mager - % I 
ort Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Ugly Du F 
Disney. 1-reel: “Busy Little Bears," Paramouse 
2-reels: “‘Sons of Liberty,’’ Warner Bros. . 
Irving G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 
Special Awards: To Douglas Fairbanks, recogs 
nizing his unique and outstanding contribution # 
international development of motion pictures. 1 
Technicolor Company for successfully bringi 
three-color feature moyen a) to the screen. 
Motion Picture Relief Fund acknowledging out 
standing services to the industry. To Judy Garla) 
for outstanding verformance as screen. juveni 
To William Cameron Menzies for outstand 
achievement in use of color for ‘“‘Gone With thi 


e 
My 
D 
* 
th) 
¢ 


, 1940 i } 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.’ } 
Actor: James Stewart, “‘The Philadelphia Story.|, 
Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, “Th 
aures of Wrath. \ 
ctor (supporting role): - fo 
“fhe Westerner.” _ ): Walter Brennan 2 
roduction: ‘“‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick Internation 
Direction: John Ford, *‘‘The G f i h, |, 
ote ea i i ares ia is ie 
r’ rection: Black-and-white: . pon 
Paul Groesse, Associate, ‘‘Pride Cedrs Ce ce. ». 
Color: Vincent Korda, “The Thief of Bagdad.’")) 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Georg 
Barnes, ‘‘Rebecca.’’: Color: George Perinal,~ 
. 7 wal | 


Thief of Bagdad.” na 


“i 


Writing: Qriginal story: Benjamin Glazer and 
fin S.. Toldy, ‘‘Arise, My Love.’’ Screenplay: 
Donald Ogden Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia Story.” 
Original screenplay: Preston Sturges, ‘‘The Great 


sound "Recording: Douglas Shearer, “‘Strize Up 
nd.’” 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Milky Way.” Metro- 


Golawyn-Mayer. Rudolph Ising Series. 1-reel: 
icker’n A Wink,’’ Pete Smith Specialty, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: ‘‘Teddy, The Rough 
meee” Warner Bros., Gordon Hollingshead, pro- 
Eiim Editing: Anne Bauchens, “North West 


Mounted Police."” 
Music: Best Origtnal Score: Leigh Harline, Pau) 
. Smith and Ned Washington, ‘‘Pinocchio.’’ Best 
scoring: Alfred Newman, “‘Tin Pan Alley.’’ Best 
song: Ned Washington and Leigh Harline, “‘When 
fou Wish Upon a Star,”’ from ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ 
Special Effects: Lawrence Butler and Jack 
Whitney, ““The Thief of Bagdad.” 
+» Special Awards: To Bob. Hope in recognition ot 
selfish services to motion picture industry. To 
‘Colonel Nathan Levinson for outstanding service to 
industry and Army.. To 20th. Century-Fox Films 
for design and construction of 20th Century 
Silenced Camera.e To Warner Bros. Art Depart- 
ment and Anton Grot for design and perfection of 
Water Ripple and Wave Illusion Machine. 


1941 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion."’ 

/ Actor: Gary Cooper, “‘Sergeant York.” 4 
Actress (supporting role): Mary Astor, “The 
Great Lie.” 
Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, “How 
Ssreen Was My Valley.” 

Production: *““How Green Was My Valley.”’ 20th 
Century-Fox. 

enon: John Ford, “How Greexwn Was My 

ey.” 


“Art. Direction: Black-and-white: Richard Day 
and Nathan Juran, ‘‘How Green Was My Valley.” 
olor: Cedric Gibbons, Urie McCleary, associate 
‘Blossoms in the Dust.’’ 
Been eorrehy: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
r, ‘‘How Green Was My Valley.’’ Color: Ernest 
Palmer and Roy Rennahan, ‘‘Blood and Sand.”’ 
Writing: Original story: Harry Segall, ‘Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” Screen play: Sidney Buch- 
man and Seton I. Miller, ‘‘Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan,’’ Original screen play: Herman J. Mankiewicz 
nd Orson Welles, ‘Citizen Kane.” 
Sound Recording: Jack Whitney, “‘That Hamil- 
on Weman.”’ 
‘Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Lend a Paw,’’ Disney 
Mickey. Mouse series). 1-reel: “‘Of Pups and 
Puzzles,’ Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 
ayer. 2-reel:. ““Main Street on the March,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. ‘ 
Film Editing: William Holmes, “Sergeant York. 
“Music: Best musical score: Frank Churchill and 
Dliver Wallace, ‘‘Dumbo.’’ Best scoring of a dra- 
matic picture Bernard Herrman, “‘All That Money 
Pan. Buy.’’ Best song: Jerome Kern and Oscar 
iam merstein II, ‘‘The Last Time I Saw Paris,” 
from ‘‘Lady Be Good.’s 
Special effects: Farciot. Edouart and Gordon 
jennings, photographic effects; Louis, Mesenkop, 
ound effects, from ‘‘I Wanted Wings.” 
‘Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thornas 
ittle, “How Green Was My Valley.” Color:. 
win B. Willis, “‘Blossoms in the Dust. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial award to Walt 
sney for the most consistent: high quality of 
production achievement. ‘ 3 
“Special awards: Citation for distinctive achieve- 
nent in short subject documentary production: 
PChurchill’s Island,”’ Canadian Film Board. 
Certificates for distinctive achievement: 
“ extraordinary achievement in 
the film record of China’s 
photography with a 16mm. 
nera under ithe most difficult and dangerous 
iditions.’’ : : ‘ 
he British Ministry of Information ‘‘for its 
d C presentation of the heroism 
the documentary film, ‘Target 


n , 
falt Disney, William Garity, John N. A. Hawk- 
§ and the RCA Manufacturing Company ‘‘for 
ir outstanding IG ake Baas to the advancement 
the use of sourid in motion pictures through 
production of ‘Fantasia’.”” haan 

ecpold Stokewski and his associates ‘‘for their 
te achievement in the creation of a new form 
visualized music in Walt Disney’s production, 
ntasia,’ thereby widening the scope of the mo- 
picture as entertainment and as an art form. 


pees 1942 — 
+,Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.”” 
‘Actor:. Jamies Cagney, ‘“Yankee Doodle Dan 
ok 

, a3 


porting. role): Van Heflm, “Johnny 
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-fand to ‘the 


supporting role): Teresa Wright, “ rs. + 
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Production: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,” Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

Direction: William Wyler, ‘“‘Mrs. Miniver."’ 

Art_ Direction: Black-and-white: i I 
and Joseph Wright, ‘‘This Above All.’ Color: 
Richard Day and Joseph Wright, “‘My Gal Sal.” 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Joseph Rut- 


tenberg, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’’ Color: Leon Shamroy, 
“The Black Swan.” 
Writing: Original story: Emeric Pressburger. 


“The Invaders.’’ Screenplay: Arthur Wimperis, 
George Froeschel, James Hilton and Claudine West. 


“Mrs. Miniver.’’ Original screenplay; Ring Lard- 
per, Jr., and Michael. Kanin, “‘Woman of the 
ear.’’ 


Sound. Recording: Nathan Levinson, “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy.”’ 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘“‘Der Fuehrer’s. Face,”” 


Walt Disney. : 


One Reel: ‘‘Speaking of Animals’ and Their 
Families,"". Paramount. Fairbanks & Cariisle. 
Producers. 


Two-Reel: ‘‘Beyond the Line of Duty.” Warner 
Bros. Gordon Hollingshead, Producer. 

Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Pride of the 
Yankees.”’ 

Music: Best musical score: Ray Heindori and 
Heinz Roemheld, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.’ Best 
scoring dramatic pieture, Max Steiner, “Now, , 
Voyager.’’ Best Song: Irving Berlin, “White 
Christmas’? from “Holiday Inn.’ 

Special iy ee Gordon Jennings, Farciot Edouart 
and William L- Pereira, -photographic effects from 
saeeP the Wild Wind.’’ Louis Mesenkop, Sound ef- 

ects. 


Little, “‘This Above All.’* Coior; Thomas Little. 
“My Gal Sal.”’ 

Irving G, Thalberg Memorial Award to Sidney 
Franklin for the most consistent high quality 
of production, 

Special awards: Certificates for Distinctive 


Achievement were presented to the following: 

Charles Boyer, ‘‘for his progessive cultural 
achievement in establishing the French Research 
Foundation in Los Angeles as a’ source of reference 
for the Hollywood Motion Picture Industry.’’ 

Noel Coward. “for his. outstanding production 
achievement, ‘“‘In Which We Serve.’ | ! 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, “‘for its achieve- 
ment in representing the American Way of Life in 


the production of the ‘Andy Hardy’ series of 
films,” 1943 . 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Berna- 


dette. 
Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine.” 
Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou,’ “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ y 
Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, “The 
More the Merrier.” 
Production: ‘‘Casablanca,’’ Warner Brothers. 
Direction: Michael Curtiz, “‘Casablanca.’’ f 
Art Direction: Black-and-white, James Basevi 


and William Darling, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.”” 


Color: Alexander Golitizen and John B. Goodman. 
“Phantom of the Opera.’’ i 
Writing: Original story, William Saroyan, *“The 
Human Comedy.” Screenplay, Julius J. Epstein. 
Philip G. Epstein and Howard Koch, ‘‘Casa- 
blanea,’”’ . Original screenplay, Norman Krasna. 
“Princess O’Rourke.”’ ‘ 
Vlei Recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘This Land Is 
ine.’’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur_Mil- 
ler, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.’’ Color: Hal Mohr 
and W. Howard Greene, ‘Phantom of the Opera. 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick Quimby. 
“Yankee Doodle Mouse,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
One-reel, Grantland Rice, ‘‘Amphibious Fighters, 
Paramount. Two reel, Jerry Bresler and Sam Cos- 
low, ‘Heavenly Music,’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. - 

Film Editing: George Amy. “‘Air Force.” » 

Music: Best score musical picture, Ray Reindort. 
“This is the Army.’ Best scoring, dramatic or 
comedy picturé; Alfred Newman, ‘“‘The Song of 
Bernadette.” Best original song; Harry Warren, h 
musi¢; Mack Gordon, lyrics; ‘“‘You’ll Never Know, : 
from ‘‘Hello, Frisco, Hello.” iS 

Special Effects: Photographic, Fred Sersen_ 
Sound, Roger Heman, ‘‘Crash Dive.” j 

Interior Lecoration: Black-and-white, Thomas 
Little, ‘“‘The Song of Bernadette.” Color: R. A 
Gausman and Ira Webb, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award to Hal B. 
Wallis for the most consistent high quality of 
production. ¥ 

Documentary Awards: 
the United States Navy, 


Plaques were presented to 
Field -Photographie Branch 
Office of Strategic Services for the most outstand- . 
ing documentary short subject, “Decefnber 7th: 
British Ministry of Information. for the _ 
Most Outstanding Documentary Feature, “Desert 
Victory.” . ‘ ' 

Special Technical Award: To: George Pal for the _ 
-development. of’ novel methods and. techniques in 
the production of the series. of short subjects 
known as Puppetoons. ‘ 


1944 


Best Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,’’ Paramount. 
_ Actress: Ingrid Bergman, ‘‘Gaslight. zi 
Actor: Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going My Way. 
Actress (supporting role): Ethel Barrymore, 
“None But the Lonely Heart.’’ ‘3 
Actor (supporting role): Barry Fitzgerald, ‘‘Go- 
ing My Way.” k ‘a 
Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘“‘Going My Way.’ 
Art-Direction: Black-and-white, Cedric Gibbons 
and William Ferrari, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ Color, Wiard 


“Mouse Trouble,’’ 
reel,Jerry Fairbanks, 1 
Land,” Paramount. Two reel, Gordon Hollings- 
head, “I Won’t. Play,’ Warner Brothers. 

Film Editing: Barbara McLean, ‘‘Wilson.”’ 

Music: Best score musical picture, Morris Stoloff 
and Carmen Dragon, ‘Cover Girl.’’ Best scoring 
dramatic or comedy picture,*Max Steiner, ‘‘Since 
You Went Away.’ Original song, music, James 
Van Heusen; lyrics, Johnny Burke, ‘“‘Swinging on 

a Star,” from “Going My Way.” ; 
"Special Effects: Photographic, A. Arnold Gilles- 
‘pie, Donald Jahraus, and Warren Newcombe. 

Sound, Douglas Shearer, “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo.” 

“Interior Decoration: Black and white, Edwin B." 
Willis and Paul Huldschinsky, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ Color, 
Thomas Little, ‘‘Wilsor.’”’ 

Documentary, awards: Scientific or technical, 
Stephen Dunn’ and the RKO sound department 
for the design and to Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica for additional development of the Electronic 
Compressor-Limiter. Documentary features. ‘“The 
Fighting Lady.”’ 20{h-Fox and U. S. Navy. Short 
subject, ““‘With the Marines at Tarawa.”’ U. S. 
Marine Corps. Irving G. Thalberg, memorial 
award. Darryl F. Zannuck. Other special awards, 
Bob Hope far his many services to the Academy; 
Margaret O’Brien, outstanding child actress of 1944. 


1945 


Best Picture: ‘‘The Lost Weekend,’ Paramount. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred. Pierce.” 
Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.” 


The George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 
{established 1940 to perpetuate the memory of 
George Foster Peabody. benefactor and life trustee 
of the University of Georgia) are designed to give 
recognition to meritorious service by broadcasters. 
Entries and correspondence on the awards should 
be addressed to Dean, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


1940 
‘Public Service (network)—CBS, (large station), 
WLW. Cincinnati, O.; (medium sized station) 
WGAR, Cleveland, O.; (small station), KRFU, 
Colombia, Mo.; news reporting, Elmer Davis. 
i941 
News: reporting, Cecil Brown, CBS; Drama, 
“Against the Storm’’ by Sandra Michael and John 
Gibbs. and ‘The Bill of Rights’’ by Norman Cor- 
win; Music, Alfred Wallenstein. Mutual Broad- 
casting System: Educational. Chicago Round Table 
of the Air. NBC: public service by stations, Inter- 
national Short Wave Broadcasters. 


‘ 1942 

News reporting, Charles Collingwood, CBS; 
Drama, ‘“‘The Man Behind the Gun,’’ CBS: 
Music, The Standard Symphony, NBC, Pacific 
Coast network; Educational, ‘‘Afield with Ranger 
Mac,’’ WHA, Madison, Wis. Public Service by 
local station, ‘“‘Our Hidden Enemy—Venereal Dis- 
eases,’’ KOAC, Corvallis, Ore,; regional station, 
“The Home Front,’’ WCHS, Charleston, W. Va. 


1943 


* News reporting, Edward R. Murrow, CBS:] and WHAS, Louisvill re 4 
Music, Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir, KSL: | tucky’’); local Subic pe ER ake os Pie 4 
Educational, “‘America’s Town Meeting,’’ CBS: | City, Okla. (‘Save a Life” series) : 
; 7 ; 
Birth Stones ‘ 
ra * Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association y 
Month |" Ancient | Modern Month } Ancient | Modern Month Ancient | 
Jan, Garnet. Garnet May Agate. Emerald Sept. Chi li 
he wse ol Grarmet....° Bistseye Lor; Pte se. rysolite, . : 
‘eb......|/Amethyst. .|Amethyst ||June.... .|Emerald. . . 1 Oct .quamarine 
Se .. Jasper... ..|Bloodstone Moonstone cg 8 aa 
orAq’mrine||July......|Onyx....../Ruby Nov....../To 
Aprik.....|Sapphire...|Diamond }|Aug......|Carnelian... ation x | osteo PEO | 
maa ; Or Ot.Jh : 


~ 720 U. S—Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences; Radio Awards; Birth Stones 


Actress (supporting role):’ Anne Revere, “ 
tional Velvet.” ee 3 
Fev at RE a James Dunn, “A Tre 

rows in Broo! as " 

Direction: Billy Wilder, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.” | 
Art Direction: Black-and-White, Wiard Ihnen 
“Blood on the Sun.”” Color, Hans Dreier and Ernsiq® 

Fegte, “‘Frenchman’s Creek.’’ ae |! 

Writing: Original story, Charles G. Booth, ““Th 
House on 92nd Street.’’ Screenplay, Charles 
Brackett and Billy Wilder, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.’. 
Set oe screenplay, Richard Schweizer, ‘Marie 

ouise.”’ % 

Sound-recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘The Bells 0 
St. Mary’s.’’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Harry Stra 
dling, ‘‘The Picture of Dorian Gray.’’ Color, Leon 
Shamroy, ‘‘Leave Her to Heaven.’’ 

Short, subjects: Cartoon, ‘‘Quiet Please,”” Metros 
Goldwyn-Mayer. One reel, “Stairway to Light,’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Two reel, “‘Star in the 
Night,’’ Gordon Hollingshead, Warner Brothers. 

Film editing: Robert J. Kern, ‘‘National Velvet.” 

Music: Best score musical picture, Georgie Stoll 
“Anchors Aweigh.’’ Scoring, dramatic or comedy 
picture, Miklos Rozsa, ‘“‘Spellbound.’’ Original songa> 
“It Might as Well be Spring.’’ em 

Special effects: Photographit, John Fulton 
Sound, Arthur W. Johns, ‘‘Wonder Man. oe 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white, A. Rolana 
Fields, ‘‘Blood on the Sun.’’ Color, Sam Comer’ 
“Frenchman’s Creek.” . 

Special Awards: Scientific or technical, (honor. 
able mention) Loren Ryder, Charles R. Daily, ang 
the Paramount Sound Department for the desigi 
construction and use of the first dial controllec 
step-by-step sound channel lineup and test circu 
Michael S. Leshing, Benjamin C. Robinson, Arthw 
B. Chatelain and Robert C. Stevens of the 20th 
Century Fox Studio, and John G. Capstaff of tha 
Eastman Kodak Company for the 20th Century 
Film Processing machine. (Special award) Republia 
Studio, Daniel J. Bloomberg and The Republia 
Sound Department for the building of an out+ 
standing musical scoring auditorium which pro 
vides optimum recording conditions and combine 
all elements of acoustic and engineering design’ 
Documentary, feature, ‘‘The True Glory” govern 
ments of Great Britain and the United States ‘of! 
America. Short subject, “Hitler Lives,’ Gordon 
Hollingshead, Warner Brothers. Other special 
awards, Walter Wanger for his six years service 
as president of the Academy; Peggy Ann Garner 
outstandmg child actress for 1945; ‘‘The House 
Live In.’’ tolerance short, RKO. } 


George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 


Children, ‘‘Let’s Pretend,’ CBS; mm er 
vices, KNX, KYA. gees ] 
, 1944 / 


News commentary, Raymond’ Gram -Swini be 
news reporting, WLW, Cincinnati, O.: dram 
““Cayalcade of America,’’ NBC; music, ‘Telephones 
Hour,” NBC; education, ‘‘Human Adventure,” 
MBS; youth program, “Philharmonic Young: 
Artists Series,’”” KFI; public service (regionall! 
station) ‘“‘Worcester and the World,” WTAG 
Worcester, Mass.; public service (local aration 
WNYC, New York City and Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia, and WIBX, Utica, N. Y. for its programe 
“‘Cross-Rhoads’’; special awards, ‘‘for comedy# 
unexcelled over a period of 12 years,’’ Fred Allen, 
CBS; ‘‘for brilliant adaptation of radio to the re- 
quirements of armed forces and: the home frontil 
area n een Rey, ee Gacncen scale,’’ Col. 

war § y, chief, adio Branch, ar % 
Department, Washington, D. C. we 


and Paul White; drama, Edgar Bergen, NBC ai y 


of Music, and Station WHAM, Rochester : i 
education, “‘America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


. KOWH, Omaha, 
regional public service, KFWB, Hollywood, Gane 
for its program series ‘‘Toward a Better World’? 4 
special citations to WOV and Ame tley 

New York City (‘‘Mr. Colombo Discovers America’’} 


_ First 
Bred Allen 
‘Bob Hope 
Fred Allen 


Guy Lombardo 
Guy Lombardo 
i—-Guy Lombardo 


i—Information 
Please 
Information 
Please 
Information 
: Please 


Bing Crosby 
Bing Crosby 
Bing Crosby 


Dinah Shore 
Dinah Shore 
‘Dinah Shore 


Lux Radio 
Theater 
‘—Lux Radio 
Theater 
Lux Radio 
Theater 


—New York Phil- 
harmonic 

New York Phil- 
harmonic 

—Philharmonic 


ohn Charles 


Thomas 
John Charles 
Thomas 


—Lily Pons 


ladys 
_ Swarthout 
Bill Stern 


—Bill Stern 
-Bill Stern 
Don Wilson 
—Milton Cross 
=Milton Cross 


_H. VY. Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas 


—Lowell Thomas 
—Raymond Gram 
wing 


sib Pretend 
—Let’s Pretend 
—Let’s Pretend 


5—Chesterfield 

Supper Club 

(Chesterfield 

» — Supper Club 
Fred Waring 


—Bob Hope 
—Bob Hope 


—Bob Hope 


aS a ee CU 


Sutormation Please oe McGee 
Bob Hope 


Jack Douglas” 
_. Dunnin 


J 


i United Stutes-—Redio Air Prtectainmets Favorites 
Radio Favorites 1945, 1944, 1943. 


Source: The Billboard 


% ; ee 
econ Fourth 
Fibber McGee Bob ope Information Please me 
and Molly ‘ ; 
Bing Crosby Jack Benny 


Molly 
Fibber Mctiee 
and Molly 


POPULAR ORCHESTRA 
Fred Waring 
Sammy Kaye 
Fred Waring 


QUIZ PROGRAM 
Take It or Leave It Truth or Con- 
sequences 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids 


Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids 


MALE POPULAR SINGER 
Frank Sinatra 
Frank Sinatra 
Dick Haymes 


Tommy Dorsey 
Fred Waring 
Harry James 


Perry Como 
Dick Haymes 
Frank Sinatra 


Ginny Simms Jo Stafford 
Ginny Simms Kate Smith 
Ginny Simms Kate Smith 


DRAMATIC PROGRAM 


Theater Guild of Cavalcade of 
the Air America 
Screen Guild Cavalcade of 
heatre America 
Screen Guild One Man’s 
Playhouse Family 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NBC Symphony Boston Symphony 
NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony 


Boston Symphony 
Boston Symphony 


CLASSICAL SINGER (male) 


Nelson Eddy James Melton 
Nelson Eddy 


James Melton 


John Charles 
Thomas 


CLASSICAL SINGER (female) 


Patricia Munsel 


. Gladys Swarthout 
Lily Pons, 


SPORTS ANNOUNCER 


Ted, Husing Red Barber Harry Wismer 

Ted Husing Harry Wismer Red Barber + Don Dunphy 

Ted Husing Red Barber Harry Wismer Don Dunphy 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCER _._ 

Harry von Zell Kenny Delmar Bill Goodwin 

Don Wilson Harry von Zell Ben Grauer Bill Goodwin 

Harlow Wilcox Don Wilson Harry von Zell Bill Goodwin - 


COMMENTATOR 
crete Gram 


geen Gram H. Bi "ealtenborn 
HEV. altenborn Lowell Thomas 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


vie Oe Red Skelton * 


Information Please Bing Croshv 


Sammy Kaye Kay Kyser 

Quiz Kids 

Truth or Con- Dr. I. Q. 
sequences 

Thanks to the Truth or Conse- 
Yanks quences 

Dick Haymes 

Perry Como Frank Munn 


Dennis Day 
FEMALE POPULAR SINGER 


721 


Sammy Kaye 


Harry James Tommy Dorsey 


Perry Como 


Kate Smith 

Frances Langford 

Frances Langtord 
Joan Brooks 


Screen Players 
Guild 
This is My Best 


Cavalcade of 
America 


Hildegarde 
Georgia Gibbs 


rete : 
Aldrich Family 


Ford. Sunday 
Evening Hour 

Philadelphia 
Symphony 

The Shae that 
Refreshes 


Stradivari 
Hour of Charm 


Lauritz Melchior 
Richard Crooks 
Richard Crooks 


Marian Anderson 

Gladys Swart- 
hout 

Lily Pons 


Ken Carpenter 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. Gabriel Heatter « 


John W. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Vandercook 


Lone Ranger American School Quiz Kids 
7 : of the Air 
Lone Ranger Quiz Kids peek B Air pair 19 Const 
choo! 
Quiz Kids Lone Ranger Terry and the Coast-to- Coast 
Pirates on a Bus. 
FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR £ 
Jack Smith Walter Winchell Jack Kirkwood * Y 
* . 
Walter Winchell See the Lum ’n’ Abner Lowell Thomas ‘ 
Satisfies 7 
Vie and Sade Walter Winchell News of the World Amos ’n’ Andy 5 
y LEADING COMEDIAN a Aran 
Fred Allen aaDbEr Ms ari Jack Benny ‘ rm 
ani olly : 
Fibber McGee Jack Benny Burns and Allen Duffy’s Tavern « 
nd Moll ’ 
Pred Allen of Fibber McGee Jack Benny Burns and Allen ¥ 
; and Molly Ey 
: OUTSTANDING NEW STAR 
Jack Smith Perry Como Alan Young 
Patricia Munsell Danny Kaye Larry Stevens Wei he 
ae ee Dick Haymes Gary Moore- Jack Carson | it 


“ 
at 


es . Bahia Blanea, Argentina 


-. New .York and foreign ports, 


f 


"a ie 


¥ 


Y " Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked Island Pass... . 
Antofagasta, Chile—Via Panama 


ae “Aquin 


et, 
= _ Auckland, New Zealand—Via Panama 


: eas ane Track B 


et Ss 
<e <: 


World Pinte eireaie. 
ait Shortest Safe Navigable Distances from New York Ci 


NOTE: In the following tables, distances between 


tween foreign ports, are from H. 


: ‘and ct aa be- 
No. 117, 


‘Table of Distances between Ports “sowed by the 
‘U.S. Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. Trans- 
North Atlantic distances follow Tracks B and C, 
‘established by the North Atlantic Lane Routes 
agreement. Track B (southern) is in effect from 
April 11 to June 30, both dates inclusive, except 
when ice conditions necessitate the use of Track 


A (extra southern). 


» Port 


Track C (northern) is used 


Naut. 


Distances rom J 


py a 


BS 


3 


ner 


ae “, 
| from July 1 to April 10, both 4 tes inclu 
cept Ai Ss ice conditions necessitate the 
Track B. All other distances in these tab 
along the shortest safe navigable routes 
tination. 

Distances between United States Ports ‘ar 
the publication, ‘‘Distances Between United S5 
Ports,’’ issued by the Coast and Geodetic Suz 
U.S. Department of Commerce. | 

All distances in these tables are in rte 
For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


Port 


Firth, and The Skaw 

Via Track C, Pentland Firth, and The 

2S Shan ne Se ae Be SE ee 

 Acajutla, Salyador—Via Panama 

Acapulco, pee, vis Panama 

_Aecra, Gold Coas 

. Adelaide, i istralie=—Via Panama and Wilson 

PEO ORLOL Vice 9 Fon) « mia < sages sien gyms mania 

. Aden, Arabia—Via Track B, 
_Taltar and Port Said.. 

Via Track C, Straight of Gibraltar and 

- Port Said 

: ee Corsica—Via Track B and Strait of 


aos of Gib- 


ug 


Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar 

_ Algiers, Algeria—Via Track B and Strait of 

_ Gibraltar 

—Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar... 

_ Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama 

‘Amsterdam, Netherlands—Via Track B and 

emeebisghom ROCK’ } 22... a. < 2 Se -inis pe ws 
.. Via Track C and Bishop Rock 

Angra, Azores—Via Track B 


fee, Seiten —Via Track B and Bishop 

\ RAST PE NSE a oa <.. oc aches one & 614 ale weeks Yo 

_ —Via Track,C and Bishop Rock.....,... 
Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked Island and 

indward Passages 

_ Arthangel, U. 8S. S. R 
Araca, Chile—Via Panama 


Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked Island and 


_ Aarhus, Denmark—Via Track B, Pentland; 


_ Windward Passages 
Bahia, Brazil 


-Balttr Honda, Cuba 


re, Maryland, U Sikes i eas ae 
lona, Spain—Via Track AB and Strait of 
TEAL OMINMR MCN s . Schthite hice Cia gait cede 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar 

- Basee, wer Guadeloupe— Via 
Sisal RUS dic .m Cat cee a ate «leita 


Chann 
Bishop med (Lat. 49° 45’ N., Long, 6° 35/ 
W's a Track B 
DOES oh ait, .s gobi le nia chie eds Bea eae 
- Blicfields, Nicaragua—Via Yucatan Chan. 
Via Crooked Island and Windward Pass. 
souks del Toro, ey ia Crooked Island 


aa 


heen 


: sock 
Via, Track C and Bisho 
aoe Germany—Via 
Via Track C and Bishop eee 
Brest, France—-Via Track B. 
PUMA OI AS Loy, . Wate ce DBS on: 
_ Bridgetown, pr eat Saas 
Brunswick, Ga., U. 8. 


5|| Christiansted, St. Croix—Via Virgin Passage 


Capetown, South Africa. ...........s.s0-: 
Cartagena, Colombia—Via Crooked Island 

and Windward Passages 
Carupano, Venezuela—Via Virgin Passage. . 
Castries, St. Lucia 
Cayenne, French Guiana 
Charleston, S. Car., U.S. 
Charlotte Amalie, Vv irgin Islands tte ee 
Chote wrk Prince ia Track Island 


Via Track C and inee ROCK Fie, Co erte « #7 
Cienfuegos, Cuba—Via Crooked Island and 


Sai 
_ Via Track C, Straight of Gibraltar, and 
Port Said, .<. i. yatcie se... eee 
Colon, Panama—vVia Crooked Island Pass. 
Copenhagen, Denmark—Via Track By Pent- 
land oe Pere ely ois 


Coquimbo, Chile—Via Panama. ....... 254. 
Corfu, Corfu Island, Greece—Via Track B 


Corinto, Wiesturae vie Panama 
Coronel, Chile—Via Panama 


a 


U. 
aah Cy: rus Via” Track 
ag Gibealiar D B and Strait 


Fiume 
ag eal 


ae ES 
bat — FEIN P85 45-22 AEE 


Sea 


Galway, sland Vi 
was Track ¢ ja Tracie B. 


> 


“Cuba... ~ 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Peay Se 


é og : Port 


2m burg, Germany —Via Track B, Pentland 
“Birth, and The Skaw......5.........- 
Via, Track (en "Pentland Firth, and The 


MEMELOH. USGTMUGE £. Mos ccs a veles noe oe beis 
ong Kong, China—Via Panama 

Paci n B, —. of Gibraltar, Port 
REO Seo fn edn 


ss Strait of Gibraltar, Port 


Pit Fayal, aul Of, As te See ee or 
ulf (lat. 55° 25’ N., long. 7° 30’ W.) 
Track B 


me OE Chile—Via Panama............ 
Turkey—vVia Track B and Strait 
Brmettbraltars ee. tec cues: fee. ens 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar 
¢eksonville, Fiorida, U.S. A 


a 3 el, Haiti 


mata, Greece—Via Track B and Strait of 

SNCIDAL. toc.) SOREN Le ed ais oes chee 

Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar: . 

ey West, Florida, U.S. A 

ingston, Jamaica—Via Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages..............-.. 

otor, Yugoslavia—Via Track B and Strait 
MmGipriltare sc. bled. Skee kanes 

Via Track C and Strait of'Gibraltar...... 

Guaira, Venezuela—Via Mona Passage. 

a Pallice,.France—Via Track B 
‘Via BERBER ACH &-.7 pe. oe ea edaine b's ot. 
peonion, Salvador—Via Panama....... 

s Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands 
Mavre, France—Via Track B and Bishop 


f ck. 

Via Track C and Bishop Rock. 

imon, Costa Rico—Via Crooked Island and 
| Windward Pdssages...........-..:... 

verpool, engined Vie Track B and Fast- 


pave Track CS St KOINED, — Op. .s'eetas >< 
“Fionida Guatemala—Via Straits of 
oo a eee eee 


ock 
ao Track C and Bishop Rock........-... 
of eles, Calif., U. S. A—Via Panama. 
fe aletta Harbor)—Via Track B and 
: Strait of Gibraltar é 
“Via oe C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 
Manila, P. aes Panama and Balintang 


pore 
, Strait of Gibraltar, Port 
Peaid,’and Singapore. .»...,-.--+-:+.-, 
pene Equador—Via Panama jo S.4rsi0 ees 38 
Batibo, VONOBUCIA.....5 61. canes So fap ide 
re e Island, Calif., U. S. A.—Via Panama.. 
seille, Prance—Via Track B and Strait 


r 


aguez, PuUsrbOuRticO kG cJde Moab eee ees 
iss tlan, Mexico—Via Panama........... 
elbourne, Australia—Via Panama and 
»© Wilson Siar we Wed 
‘obile, Ala., 

i ollendo, ory Via PANAWIAS,.. whe, 31d Spa ae 
pnrovia, Liberia... ..6.2.-e eee esse ees 


Aurmansk, U. 
'—Via North of Tecland Sh wah sone ea te 
Naples, Italy—Via Track B and Strait of 
BSIDTHICAT. wise Horse acn a akc des oee - 
Via Track C and Strait of Shee ard 


rth 
‘Via Track rol and 
”a ea, ae ts Pana: 


peg 


World Facts—Shiproute Distances from New York City 


Naut. 
Miles 


4,057 
3,930 


_ 
> 
io) 
2 


723 
Pore nis 
Roe tes 1S ee Te 
Plymouth, England—Via Track B and 
BUSHAD MRAUE. O55 sort Se es Ache Pee 3,115 
Via Track C and Bishop Rock........... 3,042 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe...........-.-+-- 1,652 
Ponce, Puert6) RICO. ao. 2 ee des yee 1,462 
Porlamar, Margarita Island, Venezuela..... 1,879 
Port Antonio, Jamialos. 2.8... edge e 1,423 
PortvArthur,, COX WOO CA ca oo aes «is teres 1,855 
Port au Prince, -Haiti...s . J... 6.2. ae og 1,372 
Port of Spain. Trinidad—vVia Virgin Pass. .. 939 
Port Piata,..D. Re. <a Seite bk. Schea oeses 1,270 
Port Said, Egypt—Via Track B and Strait 
oF Gibraltar). 0. O50 6 22 NEie. aes 5,129 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 5,115 
Port noes tne at Wash., 5, AV 
PanamMaA: >. CSch... th eae ee ee 6,002 
Portland, rie U.S. A—Via Cape Cod Cel 296 
Via Pollack’ Rip Channel.......... 330 
Via Nantucket Shoals Lightship. 416 
Portland, Ore., U. S. A.— Via Panama. 5,887 
Porto Grande, Sao Vicente, C. V. I. 2,913 
Portsmouth, N. H., U. 8. A.........000+-> 394 
Preston; Cube. i'd. .5 ks os cise wots tenia 1,221 
Progreso, Mexico... <.... 01 se sels aetna 1,609 
Provincetown, Mass., U. S. A...........-+ 345 
Puerto Banes, Cuba. ; 2.5)... cae 1,216 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala—vVia Straits of 
Fiopida. 2s 22. 15.2). ee eee 1,804 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras—Via Straits of 
FIGTGG,. og as. 5 - 29 athe eae 1,764 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico—Via Straits of : 
Plorida... +. ~ titi. = + ole vlan eee 1,941 
ee: Arenas, Chile? (lat. 53° 10’ S., long. 4 
’ W.)—Via East of South America. 6,938 
Vie PADSII Go che foe wesw in ate nie 5,950 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica—Via Panama...... 2,489 
Quebec, Canada—vVia Gut of Canso........ 1,321 
see = cha Ireland—Via Track B and nary 2.980 
ne ie 
Via Track C and 5 tae 2,901 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Taek 


Bishop Rock........ 

Via Track C and Bishop Rock..........- 3,411 
St. George, Grenada....-.--.+---s-seenee: 1,842 
St. John, "ANGGUG. 05 woh oe eee eee 1,572 
St.John, New Brunswick—Via Long Island 

Sound. ota! 6... aw ueeprs se eee 486 

Via Nantucket Lightship. .-...........++ 545 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. ..........+.+.-: 1,093 
St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage} 1,761 
St. oe Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 1 705 
Sainverty, Peru—Via Panama’ <2. Awe 3,127 
San Diego, Calif., U. S. A.—Via Panama. 861 
San Francisco, Calif., U. 8. A—Via Panama) 5,263 
San Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama........ 2,904 
San Juan, Puerto Rico.....-....+.-+--+555 1,399 
San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua—Via 

Crooked Island and Windward Passages| 2,032 
Sanchez; DR. .22,.- 0-4 hs aie ees oe ee 350 
Santa Barbara de Samana, D. R........... 1,334 
Santa Marta, Colombia—Via Crooked 

Island and Windward Passages........ 1,783 


es 
Santiago, Cuba—Via Crooked (island and 
indward Passages 


Savannah, Ga., 
Seattle, Wash., U. 8. A—Via 
Shanghai, China—Via Panama and Tsugaru 
KigiK yO. Asieical diols + ob 259 eerie 
Via Panama and Osumi Kaikyo 
Via Track B, se of Gibraltar, ‘Port Said, 


10,584 
10,666 


12,326 
| 12,312 


12,523 
12,539 


and Sing: ap OTE) sate ore dete, siete ae con ee 
Singapore, Straits Settlements—Via Panama 
and San Bernardino Strait 
Via, Panama and Surigao Strait 
Via Race B, Strait of Gibraltar, and Port 


“Bishop Rocko 2s fares cou ee ee 3,262 
| Via Track Cc aud Bishop Rock........... 3,189 
\Strait of ain (lat. 35° RON 
Fame ia Track B.. 2 p< slsemiaatocns 3,194 
eae eee ee rcs 3,180 
Straits se P Tiorida (iat. 24° 25’ N., long. 83° 
.)— outside. 1,184 
Ineute WTI Se yo nte stares ae 1,237 
Sydney, Australia—Via Panama 9,692 
Sydney, Nova Scotia.......-.- 4 808 
Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A.—Via Panama..... 6,059 
Taku, China— Via Panama and Tsugaru 
! BARYV OG fa geen see 5 elelgeeicteie ld pmauartet= 10,804 
}/Taleahuano, Chile—Via Panama. . aaa 82: 
'Tsinetao, China—Via Panama.........---- 10,593 
a8) PE REIAeO. "Colombia—Via Panama..........-+ 440 
pam, Mexico—Via Straits of  piorida.. 2,001 
iH) Vaidiva, Chile—Via Panama....-.....- z 012 
'02|'Valparaiso, Chile—Panama,...-.+-.++++-+ 4,634 


: 4 World Fact au Dist ee row ” 


Vancouver, British Columb: Oa iis 6 ee Washin 
Vera Cruz, Mexico.... nes 
Vigo. Spain Via, Trac nin 2 
Via Track C : 5 Ye fies ya 
Vladivostok, U. 8. 8, R_via Panama, and Yucatan Channel: ( 
_ Soya Kaikyo....- - 9,757 03’ W.) 


1299 

1080 

1461 

3] 505} 128/267 
6 6 1609]1036/1623] £ 
1484 1865] 9 420|1021/3506|29 
1251 |1632 |1 


0 2671) 1623/350 22 
576| 882| 376 Z 217 01 7 1605|1774 1307 1432| 
GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


Charlotte 
Amalie 
Pensacola 


1128)1035 
2)1468)1422 
1611/1507 

1389) 1343 
390} 444)2 
602) 515 
592) 503 
1621)1575 
227 


227 
2057/1964 
7 i 1076 

623} 814! 869/1888] 789) 831 
1790 |1144|1134| 150(167111625 


Port 
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4 Nautical Table for Estimating Time of Transit 
: Source: United States Hydrographic Office 
Speed in Knots 


8 10 12 | 14 16 18 20 22 24 30 
Nautical Miles /da. hr.|da. hr.jda. hr.jda. hr.jda. hr.|da. hr.|da. hr.|da. hr.jda. hr.|da. hr. 
0-1 


Distance 


2 : e Lg eae Q-1 O=1.- [) O-k =}... 2 a eee 
Fa 2 Pe 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
o-4 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 
0-5 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 2 0-1 
0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 
0-8 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 
9 0-7 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-2 
OE eS 0-10 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3" 0-3 
eS es o-11 0-9 8 9-6 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-4 0-4 ; 
SS Dears 0-13 0-10 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-4 0-3 
ae 1-1 0-20 0-17 Q-14 0-13 O-11 |, 0-10 0-9 0-8 0-7 
rene NF a's e's 1-14 1-6 et 0-21 0-19 0-17 0-15 0-14 0-13 0-10 
RES 2-2— 1-16 9 1-5 d-=J 0-22 0-20 0-18 0-17 | 0-13 
OS eee 2-15 2-2 1-18 1-12 Levy 1-4 Le 0-23 0-21 0-17 
EE Ree 3-3 2-12 2-2 1-19 I-14 1-9. 1-6 1-3 Bet! 0-20 
Mais 22. ee eee 3-16 2-22 2-10 2-2 1-20 1-15 1-11 1-8 1-5 0-23 
SS Ree 3-8 2-19 2-9 2-2 1-20 1-16 1-12 1-9 1-3 
SS 4-17 3-18 3-3 2-16 2-8 2-2 1-21 1-17 1-14 1-6 
rate 2 ¥oi- Do te) 4-4 3-11 2-23 2-15 2-8 2-2 1-21 1-18 1-9 
2 See 10-10 8-8 6-23 5-23 5-5 4-15 44 3-19 3-11 2-19 
MEN, ret hi Ses 15-15 | 12-12 | 10-10 8-2: 7-20 6-23 6-6 5-16 —5 44 
De RR See 20-20 | 16-16 | 13-21 | 11-22 | 10-10 3-8 7-14 6-23 5-13 
SS Bee ae 26-1 20-20 |} 17-9 14-21 | 13-1 11-14 | 10-10 9-11 8-16 6-23 
OS eee 31-6 25-0 20-20 | 17-21 | 15-15 | 13-21 | 12-12 11-9 | 10-10 8-8 


Nautical Miles To Statute Miles 


Source: United States Hydrographic office. 
1 nautical mile (equivalent to one knot) = 6,080.20 feet—1 statute mile = 5,280 feet. 


Nautical Statute Nautical Statute Nautical Statute Nautical Statute 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
1 1.15 26 29.940 51 58.729 76 87.518 
2 2.30 27 31.092 52 59.881 77 88.670 
3 3.45 28 32.243 53 61.032 78 89.821 
4 4.61 29 33.395 54 - 62.184 79 90.973 
5 5.76 30 34.547 55 63.335 80 92.124 
6 6.91 31 35.698 56 64.487 81 93.276 
7 8.06 32 36.850 57 65.639 82 94.427 
8 9.21 33 38.001 58 66.790 83 95.579 © 
9 10.36 & 34 39.153 59 67.942 84 96.730 / 
10 11.52 35 » 40.304 60 69.093 85. 97.882 
11 12.667 36 4] .456 61 70.245 86 9 
12 13.819 37 42.607 62 71.396 87 100.185 
13 14.970 38 43.759 63 72.548 88 101.337 
14 16.122 39 44.911 64 73.699 89 102.488 
15 17.273 40 46.062 65 74.851 90 103.640 
py 16 18 41 47.214 66 76.003 91 104.791 
aye 19.576 42 48.365 67 77.154 92 105.942 
= 18 20.728 43 49.517 68 ~ 78.306 93 107.094 
19 21.880 50.668 69 79.457 94 108 . 246 
20 23.031 45 51.820 70 80.609 95 109.397 
21 24.183 46 52.971 71 81.760 96 110,549 
5 22 25.334 47 54.123 72 82.912 97 111.701 
23 26.486 48 55.275 73 84.063 98 112.852 
iM 7.637 49 56.426 74 85.21 99 114,004 
/ 25 8.789 50 57.578 75 86.366 100 115.155 


Army Air Forces and Navy Use Knot as Speed Unit. 


iThe Army Air Forces and the Navy agreed | tracks on aeronautical charts. The agreement 
1946) to the joint adoption ce the ce = ie a 
landard aeronautical unit of speed an e ‘ . j 
; ‘ { The A. A. F..and the Navy now specify the use 
Butical mile as the corresponding age 2 dis- | o¢ the knot and the nautical mile in all pro- 
nee. A nautical mile, approximately 6,080 feet, | curement of air-speed indicators, charts, hand- 
“the distance covesed by one minute of are at | books and related equipment, Both units of meas- 
fe equator. urement have long been used by the Navy and by 
Phe use of the knot, equivalent to one nautical navigators of the A. A. A. because of their direct 
ile an hour, facilitates the plotting of the planes’ | relations to the divisions of the earth’s surface. 


f Bell Time on Shipboard 
Source: United States Maritime Commission 
Time, A.M. _ Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
ess 4.30/1 Bell 1 Bell.....12.30|1 Bell..... 4.301 Bell..... 8.30 
5 Bells egies 5.00|2 Bells e 2 Bells... ee 3 Bells..... bya z Bells..... 28 
aos crt) Book Soe fi2D 200 = 1511 Boole I52 10.00 
Boy . 6.30 + 5 ys. 2.3015 6.30/55 2... 10.30 
6 2700/6 Gog tae 8.0018 7.00\6 “ ...:11.00 
Lions ay aul Seen 5 oa) BOM 7,.30\7 sakes LO 
BP ae . 8.00) b Si eee. «4.0038, 8:00\8 “ Midnight 


was reached at a meeting of the Aeronautical 


ae ete 
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The American Automobile Association reported 
(April 4, 1946) that the number of automobile 
breakdowns in 1945 reached record-breaking pro- 
portions with tire trouble leading the list. In its 
annual round-up of motoring woes, based on re- 
ports' from 12,000 garages under contract to give 
service to A.A.A. members, the national motoring 
body estimated that during 1945 there were more 
than 36,000,000 breakdowns, compared with 30,- 
700,000 in the preceding year and 31,000,000 in the 
pre-war year of 1941. 

“In war, as in peace, tire trouble continued 


Antatadbile Touring Mileage in the United States H 


Source: American Automobile ‘Association 
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unchallenged as the principal cause of bres 
down,’’ the-A.A.A, report said. ‘‘During 1945 o 
11,000,000 tires went fiat, accounting for one-th 
of ye Lae hare sci § 

“An eresting sidelight of our findings is t 
fact that years of rationing have made mata i! 
gas-gauge Conscious; the number of motorists w 
ran out of gas last year was lower than any ye 
for which figures are available. The total ¥ 
849,000, in 1945 as compared with 1,207,000 
precedihe year, and a pre-war peak of. 1,5 
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_ . Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


* Source: American Automobile Association 
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Faulty 


‘country-wide check up of automobiles under | in need of repairs. Almost one-half of the defects 

fe pusplees of the International Association of | were faulty lights, with inadequate brakes next on 
thiefs of Police revealed mechanical faults in ap- the list. : 
‘oximately one-thivd of the cars on the road, it Examinations began on May 15 and continued 
is revealed (Aug. 5, 1936). through July 1. Police officials found that the 
On the basis of the tests applied to 2,860,346 most common offenses were speed, stop-sign vio- 
lotor vehicles in 46 States, the District of | lations, disregard of signal lights, improper pass- 
plumbia, Honolulu and nine Canadian ‘Provinces, | ing, right-of-way violations; improper signals and 
le organization estimated that 1,231,161 were! reckless driving. 


Moderate Speeds Increase Automobile Mileage 
obtained in the automobile | the mileage. Engineers generally agree that it 
t a moderate speed—25. to-35 | requires more force to propel an automobile 
Coasting to|at high speed than at low speed and that wind 
¢ use of brakes is| resistance increases as the square of the 
saving gasoline and increasing speed. 


- Automobile Touttie Mileage in ie ‘United 


Source: American es Association 
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Cities In the South. 


Columbia, S. C. — 
Washington, D. 0 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Savannah,Ga. 


Asheville, N. Cc. 
Charleston, S. C 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Asheville, N.C 
_ Atlanta, Ga 
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: Coreen rsh She epee 
Columbia, S. 
_ Jacksonville, Fla. 
_ . Knoxville, Tenn. 
'- Memphis, Tenn. 
: Miami, Fila. 
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Richmond, Va.. 
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ode Janeiro:.} 4,312) 7,012 6,246| 8,438} 1,230) 6.242) 3,850) 5,320) 11,710] 8,400 7,611) 5,747 
n Brancisco..| 5,114) 7,521} 5,744| 8,523) 6,487 7,554) 10,346] 1,875) 5,952; 2,407) 1,530 5 
5,718| 8,876| 7,842| 10,127 731| 8,100) 5,080] 5,325) 9,946] 6,935) 7,320 7,275 
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Navy Unveils 168-Passenger 


The United States Navy unveiled (Aug. 21, 1946) 
“fewest and largest flying work horse, the 
ck heed Constitution, a transport capable of 
rrying a pay load of 69,000 pounds, including 
8 passengers. " 
‘The Constitution, »deyelopment of which was 
arted during the war, was specifically designed 
Navy requirements in that it can land and take 
‘on short island strips. The’ craft can land 
“make a complete stop in 2,300 feet, and take 
er a run of 2,850 feet. 5 } 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, deputy chief of 
Operation for Air, who announced comple- 
_of the ninety-two-ton, four-engine monoplane, 
isignated XR60-1, said the first. model is essen- 
alls srompleied. A second plane is on the produc- 
1 e. r : ; 
riginally, the Navy had fifty Constitutions or- 
sed. - Now it is not committed beyond the first 
9. - It cost $27,000,000 to bring the first two inte 
-put the uni 


of a design especially needed for Navy 
handling and that, when the plans were 
oved in 1943, the Navy was given pene 
yxceed with the development. rather han 


d 


-} complete navigational radar equipment,’’ 


' 22,000 pounds 
transport, 
than the Navy’s Mars, a fiying boat. 


heavy load—6,000 to 7,000 miles under more favor- 
able conditions. 
hour and it operates up» to 25,000 feet. 


powered by four Pratt & Whitney, Wasp Major en-° 


gines, which combine to furnish 12,000 horsepower, 
“myery known ‘flying aid, including ee bared 
Ss - 


cluded. Unique interior design makes it possible 


for the plane to fly on any three of its engines . 


while a fourth is being repairéd. 


Inside, the Constitution has. a top deck cabin ” 


for 92 passengers, and two cabins on a lower deck 
accommodating another seventy-six. 
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627|1,325| 415) 568] 257} 820 1 
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445/1,165| 410)1,238) 372 


5 
810} ....| 830 


222| 835) 770 
158} 869] 905) 930 


$500,000,000 Authorized by U. 


President Truman signed (May 13, 1946) a bill 
thorizing $500,000,000 in Federal expenditures 
ying the next seven years for an airport con- 
‘action and development program. 
The -Civil Aeronautics Administration has an~ 
need that $356,250,000 had been earmarked for 
bution by States, but that no funds would 
, assigned for cities 'and communities until CAA 
sinéers had determined local needs. 
he law requires that States and municipalities 
h the Federal money. 
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811| '267| '950| 276 1,220 1,170 500|\ 770| 908| Stockholm 


“500] ....| 345] 640] Warsaw - 
345| ....| 365| Vienna 
421| 780} 908] 640] 365] ....| Zurich 


S. for Airport Construction 


Representative Randolph of West Virginia, one 
of those present when President Truman signed 
the measure, estimated the seven-year program 
would mean 3,000 new airports. and the improve- 
ment of 1,600 others. 

_-The apportionment of funds, yet to be appropri- 


ated by Congress, is on a formula basis, one-half © 


in proportion to population and one-half in pro- 
-portion to area of the States. 

Both States and cities are permitted to deal 
ge eeny with the CAA in providing their share of 
Tunds. — ¢ ; x 
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“United States—Abbreviatons pants a Siow 


First fe 
American Automobile Assn. 


A. 
A, A. A. & L. American Academy of Arts anat 


A. A. A. S. 


¥ 


oc 
Chem. E, 


Letters 
American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science 


N.MLS. Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 


of the Mystic Shrine 

Amateur Athletic Union 

Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied sea- 
man 


. American Board of Commissioners 


for Foreign Missions 
Archbishop 
(L. ante Christum) before Christ 
American Congressional Assn. 
Academy 
Account 


- Anno Domini 


Aide de camp 

Adjutant 

“sa ad libitum) At discretion 
Admiral 


Advertisement 


American Expenditionary Force 

(L., aetatis) Aged 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Missionary Society 

American Institute of Architecture 

American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers 

American Legion 


' Alderman 


(L., ante meridian) (Before Noon); 
(L., anno mundi) In the Year of 
the World; Master of Arts . 

Army Medical Department 

Ampere 

Amount 

Anonymous 

Answer 

Army Nursing Service 

Ancient Order of Hibernians 

Associated Press 

American Protestant Assn.; Ameri- 
can Protective Assn. 

Apartment 

(L., aqua) water 

Assistant Quartermaster General 

Associate of the Royal Academy 

Architecture 

Archdeacon; Archduke 

American Society of 
Engineers 

American Sunday School Union 

Attorney General 

American Unitarian Assn. 

(L., anno urbis conditae) From the 
founding , of the city (Rome) 

Avoirdupois 


BAchelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Balance 

Baptist . 
Baronet 

Battalion 

Before Christ; British Columbia 
Bachelor of Civil Law 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bible, biblical 

, Biography, biographical 
’ Biology, biological 
Bachelor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Music 


Bishop 

Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
Brigade, Brigadier 

Bachelor of Surgery 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Theology 

British Thermal Unit 

Bushel 


Mechanical 


Blessed Virgin Mary 


Cent, Centrigrade, Hundred 

‘Chartered accountant 

Of Cambridge 

Captain 

Carat 

Cardinal 

Cavalry 

Companion of the Bath 

Commander Order of the British 
Empire 

Civil Engineer 

Compare 

Coast Guard; Consul General; Com- 
missary General 

Courthouse; Companion of Honor 


(Eng.) 
Chemical Engineer 
. 


Cc. O. 
c. Oo. D. 
Col. 
Coll, 
Comdg. 
Comdt. 
Com.-in-Ch. 
omm. 
Comr. 
Corp. 
Cc. PR. A. 
Cc. 8.1. 
Cc. SS. BR. 
cu., cub. 
ewt, 
D., Dem. 
. A. BR. 
D. B. E. 
D. C. 
D. Cc. L. 
D. 6. T. 
D. D. 
D. D. Ss. 
deg. 
del. 
dele. 
D. Eng 
D. F. 
Do RSC. 
Dim., dimin. 
Dis., disct. 
Dist. 
Dist. Atty. 
Ditto., do 
D.Litt.,D.Lit. 
D. L. O. 
D. O. 
D. O. M. 
Dom. 
Dom. Econ 
Dr. 
D. Sc. 
D. S.C. 
D. S. M. 
D. S. O. 
d. s. p. 
Due., 12mo 
D. V. 
dwt. 
E. 
Ka. 
Eccl 
Econ, 
Ed. 
Ed. D. 
Ed. M. 
. E. 
E.E. & M.P. 
e. £. 
Eng. 
Esq. 
et al. 
ete, & c. 
F., Fahr. 
FP. Ae Gs Si 
F. A. M. 
F. B.A. 
F. B. I, 
F.C. C. 
Fem. 
F. F. V. 
FB. G. §.9 
F. M. 
Fo. 
f. o. b. 
Fr. 
Fri. 
F. R. A. S. 
. KR. C. P. 
F. BR. C. S. 
F. RB. S. 
F. S. A. 
F. R. G. S. 


‘ 


uw 


Contac 

Common meter, 

Companion of St. ‘Michael and | 
George : 

Commanding Officer 

Cash on Delivery - 

Colonel ~ 7 j 

College; Collegiate 

Commanding 

Commandant- 

Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

Commissioner \ 

Corporal; Corporation 

Certified Public Accountant 

Companion of the Star of India 

Congregation of the Most Holy i 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) | 


Cubic 
Handredweight 


Democratic 

Daughters of the American Revoa 
tion 

Dame Commander Order of 7 
British Empire ‘ 

District of Columbia; Doctor 
Chiropractic; (ital., da ca 
From the Beginning 

Doctor of Civil Law ] 

Doctor of Christian Theology 

Doctor of Divinity 

Doctor of Dental Surgery >} 

Degree I 

(L., delineavit) He (or she) drey 

(L. deleatur) Delete 

Doctor of Engineering 

Dean of Faculty . 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Diminutive | 


Discount 

District 4 
District Attorney ft 
The same ; 
Doctor of Literature 4 


Dead Letter Office 
Dector of Optometry; Doctor | 
Osteopathy 3 ; 
(L., Deo optimo maximo) To G 
the Best and Greatest | 
Dominus ‘ 1 
Domestic Economy | 
Doctor; Debtor; Dram. ral 
Doctor of Science “ 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Distinguished “Service Medal wl 


Distinguished Service Order y 
Died without issue \ 
Duodecimo (folded in 12) 

(L,, Deo volente) God wilting 
Pennyweight 


East, English 
Each 


Master of Education 

Errors excepted 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minist! 
Plenipotentiary ; 

(L., exempli gratia) For example 

English, England 

Esauire 

(L. et alii) And others 

(L. et cetaeri) And the others; 
so forth 

Fahrenheit 

oe of the American Acade 


| 
Ecclesiastical | 
Economy Noe 
Editor; Edition ] 
Doctor of Education 4] } 


a 


“f 


Fellow of the American Geogr 
cal Society 

Free and_ Accepted Masons 

Fellow of the British Academy 

Federal Bureau of Investiga 

Federal Communications Co 
sion 

Feminine 

Bene ae ‘Ge be > ve 

OW. 0: e ologica: 

Field Marshal gical Socie vy 
olio (a sheet of pa; Ce 

ree: oon os paper folded on 

on 


Fellow 
Fellow 
Fellow ] 


Fellow 
Fellow 


Je 


Galion 

Grand Army of the Republic 

Great Britain 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George . 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India 

Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

General 

(L., genus) Kind 

German * 

General Headquarters 

Gill 

Grand Lodge 

Grand Master 

Grand Old Party (applied to Repub- 
lican party) 

Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 

Greek; Grain 

Grammatical 

Gross 


Hour 

His Britannic Majesty 

House of Commons 

His Excellency; His Eminence 
Hebrew 

His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness 
His (or Her) Imperial Higiness 
His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 
History; Historical 

His Majesty's Ship 

Honorable 

Horse Power; Half Pay 
Headquarters 

House of Representatives 

His (or Her) Royal Highness 
His (or Her) Serene Highness 


(L., ibidem) In the same place 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

(L., idem) The same 

(L., id est) That is 

(L., ignotus) Unknown 

(L. Jesus Hominum Salvator) Jesus 
the Savior of Men; also Greek 
contraction for Jesus 

Inch 

Incorporated - 

Incognito (in secret) 

International News Service 

Inspector 

Instant; The Present Month: Insti- 

tute 


International Order of Foresters 
peenatigne Order of Good Tem- 
plars 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
Improved Order of Red Men 

I owe you 

Ireland; Irish 

Italian; Italics 

Industrial Workers of the World 


Judge; Justice 
Judge Advocate 
Jesus Christ 

Justice of the Peace 
Junior 
Jurisprudence 


Carat 

Knight of the Bath; Knight Bache- 
lor; Kihg’s Bench t 

Knight Commander of the British 


Empire } : 
Knight Commander of the Indian 
aaa : 
Knight €ommander of St. Michael 
and St. George 
Knight Commander of the Star of 
India : : 
Knight Commander of the Royal 


‘Kilometer , Z 
Ku Klux Klan 


Ruient of St. Patrick;. Knight of | 


Pythias; Kitchen Police 
Knight of the Thistle 
. Knight f 
Kilowatt 


rm 


N. _G. 
nolL. pros. 
non seq. 
N. P. 


N. R. A. 
N. 8. 


ob., obit. 
Oct., 8vo. 


M. 
M. 


oO. M. I. 


0. S. A. 


s. 


Common Use 


. (Fr., messieurs) Gentlemen 
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Latin 

Latitude 

Pounds (weight) 

(L., Litterarum Humanarum Doc- 
tor) Doctcr of Humanities 

Library; Liberal 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Logarithm 

Longitude | 

Pounds, shillings, 
currency) 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Lieutenant General 

Limited 

Lutheran 

Septuagint (the Old Testament) 


pence (English 


Meter; Married; Masculine 

Monsieur; Meridian (noon) 

Master of Arts 

Major 

Major General 

Mathematics; Mathematical 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Master of Business Administration 

Military Cross; Member of Congress 

Doctor of Medicine 7 

Merchandise 

Mining Engineer; Méchanical Engi 
neer; Methodist Episcopal G 

Medical 


M Soe te ee ! Metropolitan Opera 
0. 


Metallurgy 

Meteorological 

Manufactured 

Monsignor - 

Most Honorable 

Military 

Mineralogical; Minute 

Minister Plenipotentiary 

Master of Laws 

(Fr., mademoiselle) Miss 

Madame 

apg of Parliament; Military Po- 
ice 

Manuscript, Manuscripts 

Master of Science 

Mount; Mountain 

Bachelor of Music 

Doctor of Music 

Most Worshipful 

Modern Woodmen of America 


Noon; Noun; Neuter j 
National Academician; North Amer- 


ica 
National Assn. of Manufacturers 
(L., nota bene) Take notice 


Non-Commissioned Officer . 

No date . 

(L., nemine contradicent) No one 
contradicting; Unanimously 

Free from all deductions 

Netherlands : 

National Guard; No Good (slang) 

(L., nolle prosequi) Unwilling to 
prosecute > 

(L., non sequitur) It does not follow 
in sequence ) 

Notary Public } 

National Recovery Administration 

New Style (in the calendar) 

New Testament ; 


y 


(L., obiit) He (or she) died; Obitu- 
ary a 


Octavo 

Odd Fellows 

Order of Friars Minor 

On His Majesty's. Service © 
All Correct (slang) 

Order of Merit : 

Order of Mary Immaculate 

(i., ordinis praedicatorum) of’ the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) 


Officers Reserve Corps 4 
Old Style in the calendar (in the 
eee and Great Britain before 
Order of St. Augustine ¥ 
Order of St. Benedict 

Franciscan (Capuchin) Order 
Ounces — 


ig. > Oy z 


an FOR SS United States—Abbr 
“ “ Pp, y Page ‘ * ; > P 
“¥ inh z ~.Paragrap! 
a. 7 Pari: : Parliament; Parliamentary = > 
* P. C. Privy Councillor; Police Constable 
Pp. c.5 per (L., pet centum) By the hundred 
i cent, “ 
id. Paid F 
E. Protestant Episcopal 


-.(L., per annum) By the year 
Preferred 
Past Grand Master ’ 
Pharmacy; Pharmadeutical 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy 
Philosophical 
Master of Philosophy 
Photographer; Photography 
Physical ~. a 
(L,, pinxit) He (or she) painted it 
P 


Plural 
(L., post meridian) After noon; 
Postmaster; Prime Minister 
Postmaster General 
Post Office; Postal Order 
’ Population 


Professor 

Pronoun ¥ 

(L., pro tempore) For the time being 

Provost; Provisional; Province 

(L., proximo) Next , 

(L., postscriptum) Postscript; 
Prompt Side 

. . Psalms 

Part; Port 

Public; Publisher 

Private — 

Pennyweight 


Query; Question 

(L., quod est) Which is 

(., quod erat demonstrandum) 
Which was to be demonstrated 
(applied to a theorem) 


, w Q@rk. F. (L., quod est faciendum) Which was 
wer to be done (applied to a problem) 
ek ie 5 Quart 
> Quar., Quart. Quarterly 
> Quar., 4to uarto 
re a. Vv. (L., quod vide) Which see 
wit 
ong Reaumur; River 
R., Rep. Republican 
R, A. Royal Academy; Royal Artillery 
R.A. F. Royal Air Force 
» RK. A. M. ©. Royal Army Medical Corps 
R A. S. ‘Royal Astronomical Society 
4 RK. C. Roman Catholic 
' R.C. A. F. Royal Canadian Air Force 
RB. EL Royal Engineers 
Rear. Adm. Rear Admiral 
~ » Rec. Recipe; Receipt 
~ * Reed, Received 
_. Ref. Reference; Referee 
GN ‘Ref. Ch, Reformed Church 


Regular: Registered 

Report; Representative 

Reverend; Revise 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Rural Free Deliyery 

(L., requiescat in pace) May he (or 
she) rest in peace 

Royal Marines; Resident Magis- 
trate 


Royal Navy; Registered Nurse 

Royal Naval Reserve 4 

Reserve Officers Training Camp 

(Fr., respondez s’il vois plait) Please 
answer 

Right. Honorable 

Right Reverend 

' Revised Version 


A list of chemical elements with their symbols is 


ray) ae, ' 


_ _, An X-ray machine which shoots pictures at a 
millionth-of-a-second speed and is able to ‘‘stop” 
the swiftest-moving machine part for such ac- 
curate scrutiny that most machine imperfections 
that crop up under breakneck stresses will be in- 

/ excusable was described by a scientist of the West- 
~ inghouse Electric Corporation (Jan. 26, 1946) in 

_. New York City. ‘‘There is no machine part which 

_. Moves too swiftly to elude this X-ray eye which 


My: 7 


eviations in 


© 


Pere 


leslaclacl 
are 


Z. G, 
Zool. 


printed on page 664. 


he X-ray Machine Shoots Picture at Millionth-of-a-second _| 


takes a picture in less than one twenty-thou 


en 

a , > 

Sergeant 3 eal 

(L.,) So, thus; so written; lilj 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) _ 

(L., sine prole) Without issue 

(L., semper paratis) Always 
U. S. Coast Guard motto — 

Society for the Prevention of 
ty too Animals i +S 

Society fof the Prevention of 
ty of Children 

Special a | 

Square; Square foot 

Senior S 

Sons of the Revolution 

Saints; Steamship 

Social Security Act Le 

Society of the Sacred Mission . 

Saint; Street 

(Fr., sainte) Female Saint 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Let it stand (in printing) 

Sons of Veterans ‘ 

Synonym 


Total Abstinence Brotherhood 
Table; Tabloid; Tabular 

Technical ‘ | 
Temperature; Temporary HT 
Trinitrotoluene (a high explc 
Transpose {in printing) — 


*P 
United Confederate Veterans 
United Daughters of the Co 


racy 
United Kingdom Ai 
(L. ultimo) Last; of last mon 
Unitarian 

University { 


Army ‘ 
United States Navy | 
United Statés Pharmacopoeia 
United States Ship or Stean 
Union of Soviet Socialist Ri 


(L., versus) Against E) 
(L., vide) See | 
Vatican i 


Victoria Cross 
(L., verbi Dei minister) Minis 
the Word of God ; 
Venerable 
Veterinary 
Vicar General 
Vice-Admiral 47 
(L., Videlicet) Namely; to w 
Volume; Volunteers f 
Vice President 


Women’s Army Corps 
Womens Christian Temp 
Union 


t 
p 


Yard ; 
Young Men’s Christian Assn. 


Young Men’s Catholic Assn. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Assn. 
Year; Your; Years; Yours — 
Young Women’s Christian Ass 


Zoological Gardens 
Zoology; zoological 


of the time it tak 
M. Slack told 


Engineers. 


and failure of parts 
pee while they are performing, 
ng until later.”” He explaine 


to a microsecond to observe: the ‘ 
wear which each part andpebaccs pe 3 


1833—-May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
9 Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. Aug. 30. Ship 
mphitrite, bound for Australia with British wo- 
men convicts, wrecked, off Boulogne, France; 128. 
»1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
ew York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 
1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
ew York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, N. Y., 62. Feb. 16. British ship 
Jane and Margaret, England to New York, lost near 
sle of Man; 200. May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned 
on Mississippi River; 175. Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, 
ew York to Charleston, wrecked off Ocracoke; 
00. Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in col- 
Sion on Mississippi River; 234. 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blew up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. June 14. 
Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Baltimore, blew 
ip off North Carolina; 140. June 16. Steamboat 
Washington burned on Lake Erie; 50. Nov. 25. 
Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on Mississippi 
River, at Helena, Ark.; 60. 

1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New_York 
© Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, N. Y.; 
140. Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New 
York, foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England 
o New York. sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
and; 122. March il. Steamer President, New 
York to Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; 
ever heard from. April 19. American ship Wil- 
iam Browne, England to Philadelphia, sunk by 
ceberg; 70. Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake 


Brie; 175. 

1844—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buck- 
eye collided on Mississippi, Buckeye sank; 60. Oct. 
93, Steamer Lucy Walker exploded three boilers at 
few Albany, Ind.; 50. - 

1846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


{847—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
derry to Quebec; 200. Nov. 19. Steamers Talisman 
and Tempest in ‘collision-on Ohio River; 100. Novy. 
21. Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix burned 
on Lake Michigan; 240. Dec. 20. British steam 

sate Avenger, wrecked off north coast of Africa; 


1848—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean 
Monarch; from Liverpool, burned off Carnaryon- 
shire, North Wales; 200. ; 
15. Steamer Louisiana exploded at 
ew Orleans; 60. Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb 
Grimshaw burned at sea; 60. y 
1850—March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
off Margate; 400. June 17. Steamer Griffith burned 
on Lake Erie; 300. Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Ed- 
mund; Limerick to New York, wrecked off coast 
of Ireland; 100. 
4852—Jan. 24, Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Islands; 100. Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead. 
Queenstown to Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 
27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on Hun- 
son River: 70. Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sank in 
collision on Lake Erie; 250. “ 
1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. Feb. 16. The Independence burned 
of coast Lower California; 140. April 11. Steamer 
Jenny Lind blew up, San Francisco Bay; 31. May 3. 
Immigrant ship William and Mary, sank at Ba- 
Ihamas; 170. Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane 
frecked off coast of Scotland; 348. Dec. 24. 
Steamer San Francisco, bound for California with 
00 passengers, including 500 of Third Reg. U. S. 
fartiliery, foundered at sea; 240. Dec. 30. Ship 


Staffordshire, Liverpool for Boston, grounded near 
‘Seal Island; 178. 
ee oe ‘ay t 
a New. Orleans; 60. March. Steamer City of Glas- 

w, Liverpool to Philadelphia, with 450 passen- 


« t+. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sank 
n collision = fog,y40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 
350. Sept. 29. U. 8. 
‘fro inwall (now Colon), 
york; eas Lom from; 193. Nov. 13. American- 
‘owned immigrant ship, New Era, from Bremen for 
Jew York, wrecked on New Jersey coast, 15 miles 
Selow Sandy Hook; over 300. Nov. 13-16. Eleven 
Bi itish Army transports 


3 “tas 


ecked off Falmouth; 2! 


amer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned 
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hilear’ warship Cazador; wrecked; | 
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(Figures show lives lost. For lack of space, only more serious disasters are included.) 


on Lake Michigan; 60. Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnals 
sank off Nantucket in collision; 260 
_1857—Feb, 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line. 
150 on board; never heard from. May 31. Steamer 
Louisiana, burned near Galveston, Tex.; 55. June 
26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, burned; 
250. Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar, wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, 
Havana to New York, sank: 400. 
1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept. 
13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New York, 
burned in midocean; 471. a 
1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liver- 
pool to New York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamer 
Royal Charter wrecked on the Anglesea coast; 446. 
1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sank in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. Feb. 19. American 
ship Luna wrecked off Barfleur, France; 100, Feb. 
a Seg a Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sable. 
, -, “Uo. ; 
1861—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up 
at Cairo, Ill.; 50. Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sank 
in collision on Lake Michigan; 300. : 
1863—-Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. April 27. Steamer 
Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog off Cape Race, N .F.: 
237. Apr. 27. Steamer Ada Hancock blew up, San 
Pedro, Cal.; 50. 
1864—Sept. 5. Steamer Washoe blew up, Sacra- 
mento River, Cal.; 16. Nov. 4. British steamship 
Racehorse, wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. 
1865—April 27. Steamboat. Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. Aug. 24. Emigrant 
Eagle Speed foundered near Calcutta; 265. Oct. 12. 
Steamer Yosemite blew up, Rio Rista, Cal.; 42. 
1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in 
Bay of Biscay; 220. Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, 
boilers exploded on Ohio River; 100.. Jan. 30. 
Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississippi 
River; 150. May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked Off 
New Zealand; 87. Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, 
New York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a ‘hurri- 
cane; 1,000. 
1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bird 
burned on Lake Michigan; 100. April 17. Anchor 
liner United Kingdom, vanished at sea; 80. Dec. 
4. Steamboats United States and America, burned 
on Ohio River, near Warsaw, IIl.; .72. 
1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. : 
_ 1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sank in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. Jan. 28. Inman Line 
steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28) to 
Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. Sept. 7, British 
warship Captain foundered off Finisterre, Western 
Spain; 472. Oct. 19. Steamer Cambria lost off In- 
ishtrahull; 170. Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York 
for Galveston, sank off Florida coast; 72. 
1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. Jan. 27. Steamer Kensing- 
ton collided with bark Templar off Cape Hatteras, 
both wrecked; 150. Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur 
exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island ferryboat 
Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York harbor; 


100. Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to. 


Montevideo, burned; 60. 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus exploded; 40. 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in collision on Long 
Island Sound; 50. Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, 
left N. Y. harbor, under Capt, Benj. S. Briggs, 
laden with alcohol, pound for Genoa; five wecks 
later, found abandoned in the Atlantic, with all 
sails set, 300 miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never 
heard from.~* 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sank 


in collision off Dungeness; 300. April 1. White Star - 


steamer Atlantic wrecked off Nova Scotia; 547. 
Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor 
liner, lost at sea, 52. Nov. 23. French ‘Line steamer 


Ville du Havre, New York to Havre, in collision  _ 
with ship Loch Earn and sank in sixteen minutes; 


230. - 

1874—Dec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned 
at sea; 470. - 

1875--May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. Nov. 4. 
American steamer Pacific sank in collision off 
Cape Flattery; 236. Noy. 9. Steamer City of Waco, 
burned off Galveston: 53. Dec. 6. Steamer Deutsch- 
Jand, Bremen to New York, wrecked at mouth of 
the Thames; 157. er 

1871—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war 
Huron wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 


ship - 


. wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. Feb. 
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Nov. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, Chile; 
104 


1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. March 24. British training 
ship Eurydice foundered near the Isle of Wight; 
300. Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 
in collision in the Thames; 700, Sept. 28. German 
steamship Hermann Ludwig, vanished at sea; 50. 
Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sank in col- 
lision in the Dardanelles; 10. 5 . 
9—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American fishing 

schooners foundered off George’s Bank, Newfound- 
land; 144. March 19. British steamship Bernicia, 
left port; never heard from; 45. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. Aug. 
29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered off 
Florida coast; 68. Oct. 16. American steamer Al- 
pena foundered on Lake Michigan; 60. Noy. 24. 
French oy Uncle Joseph sank in collision 
off Spezzia; . : ‘ 

1881—-May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
Thames River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
vessel Jeanette, crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
miles off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 
Long and 21 others were drowned, frozen or 
starved; 11 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
Ville. The vessel had been in the ice pack since 
Sept. 1879, She had sailed from San Francisco in 
July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
and outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope; 200. 3 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in col- 
lision on Ohio River; 57. Sept. 14. Northwest 
transit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie; 98. 

1883—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver Island; 70. July 3. Steamer Daphne 
capsized in the Clyde; 124. 4 

1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Colum- 
bus wrecked off Gay Head/Light, Mass.; 99. April 
3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off Sambro 
Head, N. S.; 131. April 18. Bark Pomena in col- 
lision with steamer State of Florida off coast of 
Ireland,..both vessels foundered; 150. July_ 22. 
Spanish steamer Gigon and British steamer Lex- 
ham in collision off Cape Finisterre; both sank; 
150. Sept, 22, British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. F 

1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left 
port, never heard from; 56. $ i. 

1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sank by collision in the 
English Channel; 134. : 

1888—Feb. 27. Steamer Julia blew up, Vallejo, 
Calif.; 30. Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
lision with the Thingvalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
steamship and steamship La France collide near 
Canary Islands; 89. | 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. Dec. 
31. British steamship Erin of National Line, left 
port, never heard from; 72. 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. Feb. 17. British steamer Duberg 
wrecked China Sea; 400. March 1. British 
steamship Quetta wrecked off Cape York; 124. 
July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. Sept. 19. Turkish 
frigate Ertogrul foundered off coast of Jap.; 540. 
Oct. 29 Steamship Viscaya, New York for Havana, 
sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. Nov. 10. 
British cruiser Serpent wrecked in storm ofl Spain; 
167. Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17, Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sank in collision off Gibraltar; 574. April 16. 
British ship St. Catharis wrecked off Carolina 
Island; 90. April 22, Chilean warship Blanco En- 
calada blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. Sept. 10. 
Italian steamship Taormina sank in collision in 
Mediterranean; 50. Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise 
sank in Bay of Bengal; 77. Dec. 18, Steamer Abys- 
sinia, Guion Line, burned at sea. 

1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. May 22. Brazilian warship sank 
near mouth of La Plata River; 120. Oct. 28. 
Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
c 11. White 
Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool to N. Y. on maiden 
voyage; vanished. May 29. British steamship Ger- 
mania foundered in Bay of Bengal; 64. June 22. 
British battleship Victoria sank in collision with 
her sister ship Camperdown off. Tripoli, Syria; 


350. 

1894—Feb. 2. United States Corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncadof Reef.—Nov. 1, Steamer 
Wairapa wrecked off coast.of New Zealand; 134, 

1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sank in 
collision with British steamer Crathie in North 
Sea; 335. March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
genta foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 


” x - ( < 


Mediterranean; 400. May 28. French steamer [fj 
Pedro wrecked on coast of Galacia; 100. ; 
1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond Caz 
wrecked off Brest, France; 250. I 
1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Me 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. July 4. 
Line steamer La Bourgogne, in collision with Bs 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire; 560. Oct. _ 
Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport Li 
wrecked off the Lizard: 190. Nov. 26-27. Stea = 
Portland, from Boston, lost off Cape Cod; 157 py 
sengers, also the crew. : 
1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed | 
damaged several steamships including the Mz 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged Nog 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 
_1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de J. 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. Aw 
1, Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red Sam 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,0000 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alass 
and sank, dead and missing, 70. Dec. 2, Brit: 
Eigen-ae eet Condor vanished off Esquimalt, BL ' 


1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sank in collis: 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. ; 

1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank in e 
lision near Marseilles: 150. 

1994—June 15. Steamship General Slocum 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,0 
June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sank; 
rue 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked on Rockall Re# 


1805—May 28, Russian battle cruiser, Admi! 
Nachimov, sank in fight with Japan’s fleet in E¥ 
of Tsushima; loss of life unknown, The ves 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. July 21. Boiler ¢& 
plosion on U. S. Gunboat Benington, San Diez 
Calif.; 65. Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sa 
by explosion; 599. 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidabi 
Sank near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powce 
magazine; 212. Jan. 22. American steamer Valen 
lost off Vancouver Island; 129. Aug. 4. Ita 
emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off Cape Palos; 33] 
Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving Vlad 
Mer aie accidentally struck by a torpedo and sai 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sank in Lo: 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer Ber 
stranded off the Hook of Holland; 100. Feb. = 
Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 137. Mai 
12. Explosion on French battleship, Jena killed 11 
July 20, American steamers Columbia- and S 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. Né 
a ae ee steamer Kaptan, foundered in No: 

ea; E 

1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Ma 
sank in collision near Hakodate; 300.. April & 
Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima sank 
explosion off the Pescadores; 200. July 28. Steam 
Ying King foundered off Hongkong; 300. Nov. 
Steamer Taish sank in storm; 150. Nov. 27. Steam# 
San Pablo sank off the Philippines; 100. 

1909—Jan. 23. Collision between steamshit 
Florida and the White Star liner Republic ¢ 
Nantucket Lightship in fog; six. Passengers sav 
by ““CQD"” (before SOS) sent by wireless operat # 
Jack Binns; first time radio was used in sé 
rescue. Aug. 1, British steamer Waratah, from Sic 
ney via Port Natal for London, left Port. Nat 
July 26; never heard from; 300. Nov. 14. Steam 
Scyne sank in collision with steamer Onda c¢ 
Singapore; 100. F 

1910—Feb. 9. French Line steamer Gene 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 

1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked: 7% 
April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. Sepal 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. Sepa 
25. French battleship Liberte sank in explosic 
at Toulon; 285. Nov,-23. Steamship Roumania saz 
pe ian Se o: 

—Jan, 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundere: 
in Black Sea; 172. March 5. Spanish steamsh®| 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Sebastis 
Point and sank; 500. March 21, Passenger steanw 
ship Cachepol sank off coast of Peru; British offi 
cers, 25 passengers; crew of 45 Chilian sailors: § 
March 28. British steamship Koombana lost j 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. Avril 8. ' 


excursion steamer, sank in collision near Cair 
Egypt; 200. April 14-15, White Star steamship T: 
tanic sank after collision with iceberg in Nort: 
Atlantic; 1,517, ree 30. Steamer Texas blow 
upeby mine at entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 6 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sank in Dvinl 
River; 115, Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermamr 
sank off coast of Japan; 1,000. 3 % 

1913—March 1. British steamer Calvadas lost j 
blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. March 5. Germe 
torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 sank in collision w. 
cruiser Yorck, near Heligoland; 66. March 7. B 
ish steamer Alum Chive desttoyed by dynamite 
plosion, Baltimore; 50. Oct. 9. Steamship Volturn 
wrecked by fire and explosion in midocean; 
Nov, 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in § 
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ence River; 44. Also on this day a great 1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel st = 
m estroyed, on Lake Superior, the steamer | wrecked near Villagarcia; 214. ttarcn 18. Steamey 
y B. Smith; 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers | Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, China: 1,000. 


World Facts—Marine Disasters 


in A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price. 28; Isaac 1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at ~ 
Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, with | Piraeus; 55. May 20. British steamer Egypt, in cole _ 


Ha hiarel V1 ses 
p arch 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross} France, 23,000 tons, hit rock and sank off ui- 
ked south of Belle isle Strait; 173. May 29. beron Bay: 3. Aug. 26. Japanese conisae Rieke 
0 Res SO TTEE, este faihi ni bea — in storm off Kamchatka; 300. Aug. 29. Chilian 
= a collier Stors in St. | steamer Itata sank in $ 1. 
rence, 1,024. Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis be tet a 
eggett wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, 
gon; 80. Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla 
eked on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 
%5—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
be Maiteras; 51, May 7. Cunard Line steamship 
tania, bound from New York to England, sank 
18 minutes after attack by German submarine 
t, when going 18 kuots, 10 miles off the Old 
a of Kinsale, southeast_tip of Ireland; 1,198 
pluding 124 Americans). July 24. Steamer East- 
d overturned in Chicago River; 812. Aug. 13-14. 
amship Marowijne, in Gulf of Mexico; 97. Aug. 
Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Galveston, 
+; 50. Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked 
jalveston, Tex.; 56. Aug. 19. White Star liner, 
bic, sank by German submarine off Ireland; 44. 
y. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sank in Mediter- 
ean by Austrian submarine; 206. 
916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
i-Atlantic. Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sank 
Pacific: 160. Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser 
wence sank in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 
board 870 were saved. June 5. British cruiser 
mpshire sank by German mine in Orkneys; 
1 Kitchener and several hundred others lost. 
8. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
anta Domingo; 33. Aug. 29. Chinese steamer 
Yu sank off coast of China; 1,000. Aug. 29. 
anese steamer Wakatsu Maru wrecked on coast 
Japan; 105. Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost. on 
e Brie; 20. Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway 
mship Connemara and British steamship Re- 
pyer collided and-sank in Irish Sea; 92. Nov. 
British hospital ship, Britannic, sank in Aegean 
by a torpedo; 50. 
917—Jan. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sank 
Ireland by mine; 350. Feb 8. American mer- 
mt ship, California, sunk off Ireland by Ger- 
in submarine; 41. April 15. British troopship, 
adian, sank in Mediterranean by German sub- 
ine; 279. July 9. The British warship Van- 
rd blown up at her dock in_a British port; 
. July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
Bcked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
_ 17. U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
* 70. Dec. 6. U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, 
Ik off Scilly Isles by German submarine, 64. 
. 30. British transport Aragon sank in Medi- 
ranean by torpedo; 610. ‘ 
i918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sank 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. Feb. 1. French 
amer, La Dive, sank in Mediterranean by tor- 
Ho: 110. Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with 
‘'S. troops sank off Ireland by torpedo; 213 
diers, Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 
r Cape Race, N. F.; 92. April 25. Chinese steam- 
p ae sank in collision off Hankow; 
. May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
“in collision off Delaware coast; 66. May 10. 
tish troopship Santa Anna torpedoed in Medi- 


Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks in fog, oft 
Honda Point, Cal.; 22 . 


sank in storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. June 12. 
Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at gun practice 
off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 

1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. Aug. 18. Ex- 


Bay, boiler explosion; 47. 

1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230, 
Aug. 28, Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik smashed 
into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, and sank; 
300. Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. Oct. 20. British navy 
sloop, Valerian, sank in storm south of Bermuda; 
84. Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. 

1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi, sank 
and destroyer Ashi crushed. in collision with 
cruisers Jiutso, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 
Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda, 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314. 

1928—July 1. Chilean transport, Angames, 
wrecked in storm in Bay of Araunco; 291. Nov. 12. 
British steamer Vestris, N. Y. for South America, 


iliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn, left Montevedeo, 


heard from; 60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. April 22. Japan- 
ese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, crashed on Rocky 
Cape Erino; 103. Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, san 


Cruz, Calif.; 70. Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haa- 
kon VI, hit rock in storm and sank near Floroe; 
44. Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300.. 

1936—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 
110. June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis. sank in Massa- 
ieee Bay in collision with coast. steamer Fair- 
ax; 50. 

1931.Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sank 
in storm in Black Sea; 50. Feb. 9. French steamer, 
Porthos, sank in snow storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 
March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. April 1. Collision of French immigrant 
steamer, Florida, and British aircraft carrier, 


450. 


Georges Philippar, burned and sank in Arabian 
Sea: 41. Sept. 9. Steamboat Ovpservation, carrying 
workmen to Rikers Island, blown to bits by ex- 


k in 


side down by gale off Formosa; 105. 
1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer, 
L’Atiantique, burned in English Channel; 17. 
4934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on 


9, Llandovery. Castle sank by submarine off Eng- 
hd: 234. July 6. River steamer Columbia sank in 
ino is River at Wesley City; 87. July 12. Japanese 


Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset west of 
Nagasaki; 103. Sept. 8. American steamship Morro 
Castle. Havana for New York with 318-passengers 
and crew of 231, took fire off Asbury. Park, N. J.; 


134. 7 : 
1935—-Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey -coast with Norwegian 


rpedo in Mediterranean; 442. July 19. U. S. 
él eae ee sank by mine, off Fire Island, 

Sites apes 3, 

rpedoed off England’ 123. Sept. 12. British trans- 

rt, ey Castle, torpedoed in Atlantic; 189. 


Inland Sea; 104. 


at mouth of Columbia River, Ore.; 34. Nov. 8. 
German motorship, Isis, sank in storm off Land’s 
End, England; 39. Dee. 26. Italian steamship, 
Cesare Battiste, blew up in harbor of Massaua, 
Eritrea; 36. 4 
1938—-May 5. French liner Lafayette burned in 
| dry dock in Havre, 


Havre. Sept. 3. British merchant ship, Athenia, 
‘sank in the Atlantic on the way to Montreal, 200 
miles west of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 pas- 


gers. lost. ; 
1942—Jan. 9. The French steamer La Moriciere 
‘broke in two in a storm ‘off the Balearic 


cursion steamboat Mackinac, on Narragansett 


Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for Australia; never 


Islands; 290 persons were lost: 40 ‘were lost. 


" ea 
1924—-March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 


sank in gale off Virginia; 110. Danish cadet aux-" 


Juan, sank in collision with t er, off Santa ~ 


Glorious, off Malaga, Spain; 40. June: 14. French ; 
excursion steamer, upset in gale off St. Nazaire: 


1932—May 16. French passenger motorship, © 


plosion of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City; 72. 
Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarab, turned up- 


Yangtse River, burned and sank; 216. March 12, — 


freighter, Talisman; 45. July 3. Japanese cruise’ 
steamer, Midori Maru,’ sank in collision in the. 


1936—Jan. 12. Fretght steamer Iowa sank in gale ; 


4939—April 19. French liner Paris burned at © 
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off a freighter which sank in the same storm. 
Feb. 9. French liner, Normandie, burned at her 
pier, New York City, then turned over. and lay 
on the bottom of the Hudson, partly submerged. 
Feb. 18. American destroyer Truxtun, and cargo 
vessel Pollux (former S. S. Comet, New York & 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground in foul weather 
off cnast. of Newfoundland and were lost. Truxtun, 
119; Pollux, 85. April 8. Greek ship, Enderania, 
sank off Turkey, 211. American destroyer Ingra- 
ham sank after collision in*fog in the Atlantic; 
218. Sept. 3. American transport Wakefield (for- 


4) 
: 
| 


Pacific; 5. - - 
1943—Announced June 6. Medium sized 
freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘‘a few 
ago”’ off East Coast of U. S. Freighter loaded | 
ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flames. 
ualties: Ammunition ship, 41 merchant crew¥ 
25 Navy Armed Guard. Tanker 8 merchant 
and 10 Navy Armed Guard. 


mer. S. S. Manhattan) damaged by fire in the At- 


Explosion on the U. S. Gunboat Princeton, Feb. 28, 1842 


Source: Navy Department Official Records 


The USS Princeton was the first screw steam 
war vessel ever built. She was constructed in 


' Philadelphia (1843) under the supervision of Capt. 


Robert F. Stockton, U. S. Navy. Her armament 
consisted of two long 225-pounder wrought iron 
guns and twelve 42-pounder carronades, all of 
which could be used on both sides of the vessel. 
One of the long 225-pounders was a. heavily re- 
enforced 12-inch gun weighing about 27,334 pounds. 


‘It was made of the best American iron by Hogg 


and Delamater of New York, under the direction 
of Captain Stockton, who got the idea for it while 
in England. It was called the ‘‘Peacemaker.’’ 

The Princeton sailed (Feb. 28, 1844) from Wash- 
ington on a pleasure and trial trip down the 
Potomac River, having on board President Tyler 


and his Cabinet and a distinguished party off 
and military officials: On the return trip 
of the passengers asked to have the ‘Peg 
maker’’ fired, to which Capt. Stockton disserg® 


of the Navy to let the guests have all the ¢ 
they wished, the gun was fired. It burst, injw 
many persons, among them Capt. . Stockton, | 
killing Abel P. Upshur, Secretary - of 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy; G 
Beverly Kennon, U. S. Navy; Virgil Maxe¢ 
Maryland; Col. David Gardiner of New York; 
a servant of the President. 

A Court of Inquiry exonerated Capt. Stock™® 
his officers, and crew of all blame in the matte@® 


Major Train Wrecks 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1904—Aug. 7T—Eden, Col., 96. 
j906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kan., 33. 
4907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 
1907—March 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24, 
4910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 27. 
1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21, 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. 
1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. 
3917—Feb. 27—Penn,.Pa., 20. 
1917—Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101. 


Weather for the World Is Not Constant 


The winters were colder, the snows were deeper 
and the summers were milder in the days when. 
grandpa was a boy. The United States Weather 
Bureau came to the rescue of the ‘‘old boy’’ (April 
27, 1946) with scientific backing after extensive 
studies of the weather over long periods at points 
around the world and these proved the contentions 
of grandpa. i 

The bureau found that weather in the world got 
progressively warmer over the last fifty years and, 


_ of equal significance, may now start a downward 


cycle of progressively colder weather. This does not 
mean that one may expect to see a change imme- 
diately. The bureau said next summer could be the 
hottest and next winter the mildest in years with- 
out altering its observation. 

The bureau's data, gathered under the direction 
of J. B. Kincer, retired chief of the Division of 
Climate and Crop Weather, exploded a long-held 
theory that the climate for any part of the world is 
constant and that temperature variations ulti- 
mately cancel themselves out. 

The bureau admitted that too little is yet known 
about the long-term weather. cycles, 

The findings go back to studies published in 1933 
by Mr. Kincer, who found that there was a remark- 
able correlation between long-term climatic varia- 
tions for places as diverse as New Haven, Conn.; 
Copenhagen; Paris; Vienna; Batavia; Portland, 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


On a day in Dec., 193%" a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than 
about 20 miles from the flash. 

Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 

The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

- The world’s loudest noise, the voicanic explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 


clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890: silver, 82 


in the United States 


1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 
1922—Aug. _6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37. 
1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 
1940—April i9—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43: 
1y41—Noy 9—Dunkirk, O., 13, 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson. Md.. 14. 
1943—Dec. 16—Lumberton, N. C., 72. 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario., 34. 
1943—May 23—Delair, N. J.,. 14. 
1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 29. 
1943—Sept. 6—Phila., Frankfort J’ct., Pa., 7% 
1943—Dec. 18—Lumberton, N. C., 13. 
1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 
1944—-Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. 
1945—June 15—WMilton, Pa., 19. 
1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 
1946—April 25—Naperville, Ill., 47. 


Ore.; Bombay; Cape Town; Toronto, and niki 
In all these places, the studies showed, | 


experts. 

Data for the United States were found to cont! 
to the pattern of the weather trend at the ord 
places. In the United States the upward tren: 
temperatures continued through 1940, whe# 


trend would be of short or long duration. 

The upward temperature trend applied 
seasons, but was most noticeable in the fall, w: 
and spring months. - 


were 191 months with temperatures norma. 
higher and only 127 averaging below normal, 

The bureau said that while the new techn 
had not yet been developed into an accurate 1d 
range forecasting method, it was of economic =| 


human ears as far off 4 
than 1 400 Bais off as Bgngkok, something] 
“How far away was that flash of ligh g 
& common question. The answer ers | 
aU pace hot per air (100°) at 1,266) 
zero weather soun 

a at ate to saeteces a scoot ie x 
peed of soun eet per. second r 
diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; yapae a 60 dee: 
5,657; ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; 
hot » 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; 4 
oak), 12,620; brick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19. 


nti-Popes are inserted in boldface. 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


(Anti- 


pes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders 
the papal throne.) The Popes who resided at 

gnen are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). 

Mhe Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
State of Vatican City. 


os 


Pius X11, 
act with the heads of the Roman 


‘The English form 
aid in the Roman 
“J believe in 
f heaven and earth, And in Jesus : 
on, seur Lord; who was conceived by the Hoiy 
irgin Mary, suffered unde1 
ed, and was buried; 


“ 


eon 


host, born of the V: 
ontius Pilate, was crucified, di 


Date 
Name of Pope |/Cons. 
St. Petrus 619 
St. Linus 625 
St. Cletus 640 
St. Clement I. 640 
St. Anacletus 642 
St. Evaristus 649 
St. Alexander L. 655 
St. Sixtus L. 657 
St. Teiesphorus 672 
St. Hyginus 676 
St. Pius I. 678 
St. Anicetus 682 
St. Soterus 684 
St. Eleutherus 685 
St. Victor I. 686 
St. Zephyrinus 687 
St. Calixtus I. 701 
St. Urbanus I. 705 
St. Pontianus 708 
St. Anterus 708 
St, Fabianus 715 
St. Cornelius 731 
St. Luctus I. 741 
St. Stephanus I. 752 
St. Sixtus IT. 752 
St. Dionysius 757 
St. Felix L 768 
St. Eutychianus 771 
St. Caius. 795 
St. Marcellinus 816 
St. Marcellus I. 817 
St. Eusebius 824 
St. Melchiades 827 
St. Sylvester I. 827 
St. Marcus 
St. Julius L. 7 
St. Liberius 855 
St. Felix IL. 858 
St. Damasus 867 
Ursinus 872 
St. Siricius 882 
St. Anastasius I. 884 
St. Innocentius I 885 
St. Zosimus 891 
St. Bonifacius I. 896 
St. Celestinus I. 896 
St. Sixtus IIL. 897 
St, Leo I. 898 
St. Hilarus 898 
St. Simplicius 900 
St. Felix 111. 903 
St. Gelasius I. 903 
St. Anastasius IT. 904 
St. Symmachus 911 
St. Hormisdas 913 
St. Joannes I. 915 
St. Felix IV. 928 
Bonifacius II. 929 
Joannes IT. 931 
St. Agapetus IL. 936 
St. Silverius 939 
Vigilius 942 
Pelagius I. 946 
Joannes IT. 956 
Benedictus £. 963 
Pelagius IL. ; 964 
St. Gregorius I. 965 
Sabinianus_ ” 972 
Bonifacius IIT. 973 
St. Bonifacius IV. 974 
St. Deusdedit I. 975 


God, 


while Hin a Cardinal, made a tour 


Formerly it was, 


Name of Pope 


‘Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 


Roman Church. 

The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. 


Bonifacius V. 
Honorius L 
Severinus 
Joannes IV 
Theodorus L 
St. Martinus L 
St. Eugenius L 
St. Vitalianus 
Deusdedit IL. 
Donus I. 

St. Agatho 

St. Leo IL. 

St. Benedictus I1. 
Joannes V. 


St. Sergius L 
Joannes VI. 
Joannes VIL 
Sisinnius 
Constantinus I. 
St. Gregorius IT. 
St. Gregorius III. 
St. Zacharius 
Stephanus II. 

St. Stephanus III. 
St. Paulus L 
Stephanus IV. 
Hadrianus I, 

St. Leo IIT. 

St. Stephanus V. 
St. Paschalis L. 
Eugenius II. 
Valentinus 


St. Leo IV. 
Benedictus II1. 
St. Nicolaus I. 
Hadrianus If. * 
Joannes VIIL 
Martinus II. 

St. Hadrianus III. 
Stephanus VI. 
Formosus 
Bonifacius VI. 
Stephanus VIL. 
Romanus 
Theodorus II. 
Joannes IX. 
Benedictus IV. 


Leo V. 
Christophorus 
Sergius III. 
Anastasius IIT. 
Landonius 
Joannes 

Leo VJ. 
Stephanus VIII. 
Joannes XI. 
Leo VIL 
Stephanus IX. 
Martinus JIT. 
Agapetus IL. 
Joannes XII. 
Leo VIII. 
Benedictus V. 
Joannes XILE. 
Benedictus VI. 
Donus II. 
Bonifacius VII. 
Benedictus VII. 


Date Date 
Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 
984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VL 
985 |Joannes XV. (A.) 
996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V, (A.) 
997 |Joannes XV 1370 | Gregorius XI. (A.) 
999 |Sylvester IL 378 | Urbanus V1. z 
1003 |Joannes XVIL. 1378 |Clement VII.(A.) 
1003 |Joannes XVIIL. 1389 | Bonifacius TX. 
1009 |Sergius IV. 94 |Benedictus XIlI. 
1012 |Benedictus VIII. (A.) 
1024 |Joannes XIX 1404 | Innocentius VU. 
1033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 
1044 |Gregorius VL 1409 | Alexander V. 
1046 |Clement II 1410 |Joannes XXII. 
1048 |Damasus II. 1417 | Martinus V. 
1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
1055 | Victor I. 1431 | Eugenius IV, 
1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 | Felix V. 
1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 | Nicolaus V. 
1059 | Nicolaus IL. 1455 |Calixtus IIL. 
1061 |Honorius II. 1458 | Pius JI. 
1061 | Alexander IL. 1464 | Paulus I. 
1073 |St. Gregorius VII. 1471 |SixtusIV. - 
1080 |Clement III. 484 |Innocentius VIII 
1087 | Victor IIL. 492 | Alexander VI. © 
1088 |Urbanus IL. 1503 | Pius Fil. 
1099 |Paschalis II. 1503 | Julius IL 
1118 |Gelasius I. 1513 | Leo X. 
1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1522 |Hadrianus VL 
1119 |Calixtus I. 523 |Clement VII. 
1124 |Honorius II. 534 |Paulus IIT, 
1130 |Innocentius HH. 1550 | Julius IT. 
1130 |Anacletus II. 1555 | Marcellus IL 
1138 |Victor IV. 1555 | Paulus IV. 
1143 |Celestinus I. 1559 | Pius IV 
1144 |Lucius II. 1566 |St. Pius V ; 
1145 |Eugenius ITI. 1572 |Gregorius XIIL 
1153 | Anastasius IV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1590 |Urbanus VIL 
1159 | Alexander IIL. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
1159 |Victor V. 1591 | Innocentius LX. 
1164 |Paschalis III. 1592 {Clement VILL. 
1181 |Lucius IL. 1605 |Teo XI. , 
1185 |Urbanus Il. 1605 | Paulus V. 
1187 |Gregorius VII. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
1187 |Clement ITI 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
1191 |Celestinus If. 1644 | Innocentius X- 
1198 |Innocentius IIL 1655 | Alexander VIL. 
1216 |Honorius Lit 1667 |Clement IX. 
1227 |Gregorius LX. 1670 |Clement X._. 
1241 |Celestinus LV. 1676 | Innocentius XL, 
1243 |Innocentius IV. 1689 | Alexander VIII. 
1254 | Alexander 1V. 1691 | Innocentius XI. 
1261 |Urbanus IV- 1700 |Clement XI. 
1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XTi 
1271 |Gregorlus X, 1724 | Benedictus XII. 
1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII. 
1276 |Hadrianus V. 1740 | Benedictus XIV. 
1276 |Joannes X 1758 |Clement XIIL 
1277 |Nicolaus ITI. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
1281 |Martinus IV. 1775 | Pius VL. 
1285 |Honorius IV. 1800 | Pius VIL. 
1288 |Nicolaus LV. 1823 |Leo XT. 
1294 |St. Celestinus V. || 1829 | Pius VIIE. 
1294 |Bonifacius VILL 1831 |Gregorius XVI. 
1303 |Benedictus XI. 846 |Pius IX. 
1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIIL 
1316 |Joannes XX. r 1903 | Pius X. 
1328 |Nicholas V. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 
1334 \Beneédictus XII’ || 1922 |Pius XI. 
342 |Clement V1. (A.) || 1939 ps XIL. 


of the United States mostly by airplane and was in 
Catholic Church throughout the nation. 
se uh ahora St ae -28  rs o SaBesEA EE 


The Apostles’ Creed 


of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
Catholic Church, is as follows: 
the Father Almighty, Creator 


Christ, His only 


He descended into hell; the third day He rose again ¢ 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven; sitteth ae 
the right hand of God the Father piven iy. from 
thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy. Ghost; the Holy 
Uatholic Church: the communion of saints; the 
forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, 
and life everlasting. Amen.” ; 


—, i. ee ere CF ee sae pt i). oh” rapa.” Aer 
BRS NES oa ef nr ate ee ae 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 

y i » . Seuree: Apostolic Delegation. Washington ; Soke | RL 
yeh te ‘is : Apostles; Supreme Pontiff! 
_* At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is | Peter, Prince {eae ee Shae 
Be ea rr pred esa Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan: 

orn at Rome, Marc : , orda ‘: E te of | 

April 2, 1899, consectated bishop by Benedict XV, Wie sure yao Sovereign of the Sta’ ont 
| »May~13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, | ‘The Coliege of Cardinals, when complete, | 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; | made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Ca: 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; | Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14° 
_ crowned March 12, 1939. Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of t 
"The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle-,| Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope & 
- siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops tajy 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. ' their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 
i 2 


Office or Dignity 


N: 
Name * tionality 


_ _ Cardinal Bishops— 
_ Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 
+. \ Belmonte... 222... +=. Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 


of the Ceremonial Congregation........-. 


Fi Francesco Marchetti-Seivag- 
giani Bishop of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy 


_- 


Sore a e 


Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto 
. .|Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina. . 
=| BISHOP OF VeENetri yal. scot Boss 


Archbishop of Malines, . 4s... - -. 25%. Ja % 
Gh be, SEE BS Archbishop of Warsaw os... 0 igs etna es wages 
Sa hee Archbishop of Seville. .............-22-00- 
yoo Archbishop of Milan... ..........0+-e0ees 


oO atele eee,  e Patriatdn of Lisbon, «.4:< 08.825 spots eee 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 


bs, ah f ity rl See ee ee oe ee 

> Raffaele Carlo Rossi. ........ Secretary of Consistorial Congregation...... 
-' Archilles Lienart........... ash op OF LUG: oo s5 hi. sh vis seme sies ie 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..... Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga- 
as tion: OL The HAIgh «os. Soc wae ce nia ee 


a Federico Tedeschini Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 


OF Maint Peter's) 2s «dea Paes Gia eee 


Giacomo Luigi Copello 
Domenico Jorio.......-.... 


Massimo Massimi.......... 


2 Pres. of Com, for Oriental Codification. . 
Adeodato G. Piazza........ i 


Patriarch of Venite.:. os... ii odes sane 


Guiseppe Pizzardo......... Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi-' 

F naries and Universities. ..............+.- 
plerre Geriier oon. ce es es ArchHishom Of WYODST 5 6. ck sisiss tee ale eek ; 
_. Gregory Peter XV Ag ArmentanPattarch oo, oo kno... osue Gh weak 


SEMI TEO AALS INCASCLID 6 Pg oie aim wpe ans widiaicie'y binl bwin wait nue'pinietel sje elerele 


SE ONE Pere oy Se... [ATONDISHOM OF Utrecht os. wai... cc ctida awn ties 
Carlos Carmelo de 
-. Vasconcellos Motta........|Archbishop of Sao Paolo. ... 2.2... ... cues 
‘Pierre Petit De Julleville. . .: 
ye ae GED Gee ties ys). & oP ALCHMIShOD Of Sydney. 2.4 sreba ec aire ee che 
ue Spellman,.........{Archbishop of New York............0..-< 


- ‘'Feodosio C. de Gouveia..... 
* Giacomo de Barros Camara.. 
Enrique Pla y Deniel....... 
___, Emanuel Arteaga y 
Ss Tetancourt. 2.2... Archbishop of Havana... 
Josef Frings. . . Archbishop of Cologne 
Juan G. Guevara Archbishop of Lima... . 
* Bernard Griffin. ....... i 
Emanuel Arce y Ochotorena. 
_ Joseph Mindszenty......... 
furnesto Ruffini,........... 
- Conrad Von Preysing....... lire: (Ae 
_ Antonio Caggiano.......... 
BeRGHAa Tien. eis ed 
. Cardinal Deacons— 
Gamillo'Caccla Dominiont.”, {) 2.24.5 Sean lees os cee sees 
.. Nicola Canali.............. 


os 


_ Glovanni Mercati......... 
 Guiseppi Bruno 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


Source: - Apostolic- Delegation, Washington 


Apostolic Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, S.T.D., Ph. f 
.D. Secretaries—Msegrs. Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M. McShea, Giovanni Ferrofino, Donald Mi, 
rroll and E. C. Daly, O.P. Assistant Secretaries—P. A. Skehan, O.P., and E. A. Heston, C.S.C. abe 
MS of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, Duc: 


ARCHDIOCESES ’ 
See Archbishops Con See Archbishops Cons. 
Itimore, Md..... Michael J. Curley........ Told New Orleans, La. ..Joseph F. Rummel....... 1928 
John MceMamara (Aux.)...1928 | Newark, N- Aig Thomas J. Walsh .1919 
w Lawrence J. Shehan (Aux.)1945 ; Thomas A. Boland (Aux.),. 1940 
Ston, Mass......Hichard J. Cushing....... 1939 | New York, N. Y.. .Franeis J. Spellman... .... 1932 
Louis F. Kelleher (Aux.).. . 1945 J. F. A. McIntyre (Co-ad) - teat 
ek 3: Samuel A. Stritch........ 1921 Stephen J. Donohue (Aux.) 193 

4 Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.).. . .1928 Joseph P. Donahue (Aux.). 1935 

William D. O’Brien (Aux.).1934 | Omaha, Nebr... .. James H. Ryan... 302 ese 1933 


nel Innati, Obio....John T. MeNicholas, O. P. 1918 | Philadelphia, Pa... .D. J. Dowenerey.s CardinaJ.1903 
George J. J a ae €Aux.).. 1937 ; Hugh L. Lamb (Aux.).....1936 


payer, Colo...... Urban J vebr.....:sc05- 1931 | Portland, Ore. .....Edward D, Howard....... 1926 
ot, Mich....... Edward A. Mooney....... 1926 | St. Louis, Mo. - Joseph E. Ritter......... 1934 
Stephen Woznicki (Aux.)..1935 | George J. Donnelly (Aux.).1940 
ubuque, Iowa... . Francis J. L. Beckman “|. 1924 | St. Paul, Minn .John G. Murray....... ,..1920 
ry Henry P. Rohiman hapten se San Antonio, Té Robert E. Lucey. ..-. tLe “1984 
dianapolis, Ind... Paul C. Schulte. .... pote: ed | San Francisco, C: al. en Ji bets ana tai c is ree 
s Angeles.....-.-:. John J. Cantwell... /..... 1917 | omas A. Connolly (Aux 
; +a Joseph T. McGucken(Aux. jie Sante Fe, N. M.....Edwin V. Byrne..........: 1925 
ats. John A. Floersh..........1923 | Washington, D.C. . Michael J. Curley. ...)-. 1914 
. Moses E. Kiley.........-- 193i : 
Bit ope DICCESES Bishops : 
ag EE ee pas W. Fitzgerald, S. J.. _1939 | Marquette, Mich...Francis J. Magner........ 1941 
pany, N. Y..... Edmund F. Gibbons...... 1919 | Monterey-Fresno. .. Philip G. Scher..........5 1933 
aS William A. Scully (Co-ad).1945 | Mobile, Ala........ Thomas Toolen...,.2.-.. 1927 
les P.G 1946 Nashville, Tenn... . William L, Adrian........ 1936 
Charles F-Greco. . «2-77 Natchez, Miss... .. Richard O. Gerow...-.... 1924 
we i epssaumitoyia’. 721980 | SERRSEE ON, Y «Rrcana cl eelieg ts eae 
yt, Sees STINE ype otal? oe oma, a....Francis C. Kelley....... 2: 

Ilo, Texas. ...Lawrence J. FitzSimon....1941 Eugene J. McGuinness ~  —? 
siker City, Ore....J. F. McGrath........... 1903 (Co-ad). - 22h ee ae 1937 
ilieville, Ind. . -Henry Althoff..........-- 1914 theta Ky.....Francis R. Cotton... ....- 1938 _ 

C.Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot. 1925 Pres J. - +. -»-Thos. Hi prea ae vee ees 
.. Vincent J. Ryan........ .1940 A EIGa sea oy ga 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. eee Hugh C. Boyle:.:..2%aee 1921 
Be cctte- aa eed hte #2 ne 969 HE pi Ponce, P. R...2.... ay atus Ww. illinger, ae 
rooklyn, N. Y...- LB aMialloy. / 5c. es 38.58.10. oe eee 
ua Raymond A. Kearney aie Portland, Me...... Te i Pope oly , Pe Ss tee 
7 toes 2 anie’ CENOY > cae ere 
tenses John F. “ Providence, R. I... Francis P. Keough. 
Joseph H. Burke (Aux. 3| Pueblo, Colo....... J. C. Willging..... 
ae Edward F. Ryan..... 3 ae Raleigh, N. c. O - Vincent 8. Waters. 1948 
spent (= 2 : pi ity, S. D...John J. Lawle 
.1927 e 
A. MeGoyern . --1912 | Reno, Nev oma i. oe ee 19a 
leve' aaa Edward i Roney. “ ak Richmond, Va...... Andrew J. Brennan....... 
jolumbus, Ohio. Aggy ae! eady.... ates Peter L. Ireton (Co-ad. 


“499 Rochester, N. Y.... James E. Kearney’. .... “1.1932 
pus Christi, Tex. Emanuel B. Ledvina. 1821 | Rockford, Ill... °.. John J. Boylan... 0.07... 1943 


3 Augustine, Fla. . Joseph P. etic bi Aaah ae He 
ngton, Ky..... William T. Mulloy.......1945| 8t- A 
prsron. Minn...Francis J. Schenk “1945 | St. Cloud, Minn.. ..J. F, Bug@hia .... een 191 
. “Joseph P. Lyneh. 1911 P. W. Bartholome Pe ic 1oae 
el ‘A. Dangimayr (Aux “"{942 | St. Joseph, Mo.... ee H. LeBlond. .1933 
Ralph L. Hayes “4933 | Sacramento, Cal... . Robert J. Armstrong...... 1929 
> Gerald T. Berga: 1934 | Saginaw, Mich..... Wm: F. Murphy......... 1938 
"1926 | Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G, Hunt.......... 1937 


Acc, 2: 716 San Diego.........Chas. F, Buddy.........:1986 
ss Henry immels : San Juan, P. R.....James Davis.....:1.. J. 1940 

ies annc my Savannah, Ga...... G. = Oe ee oe 

River, Mass... 2 = a : Scranton, Pa....... illiam alley... een 

ee iver, Maas. Yams B. Cassidy: eke Martin J. O'Connor (Aux,) 1943 
Seattle, Wash...... Gerald Shaughnessy, 8. M. 1933 

N.D oy: ] f Sioux City, lowa...&dmond Heelan.......... 1919 
ne, Ind. . Sohn F Noll, i Sioux Falls, 8. D... William O. Brady......:. 1939 
w Mex. . Bernard Espelage "1940 | Spokane, Wash.....Charles White........... 1924 

C. E. Byrne . “1918 | Springfield, Ill..... J. A.iGreinis tare oi nee 1921 

§ 945 | Springfield, Mass...Thos. M. O’Leary........ 1928 

“4943 | Steubenville, Ohio. .John K. Mussio.......... 1945 

"1939 | Superior, Wis..-..- Albert G. Meyer... savy 1946 

“1932 | Syracuse, N. Y...- Walter A. Foery......2..% 1937 

“1935 | Toledo, Ohio.....-.. Karl J: Altery2e5.- one ere 1931 

aes jen “1940 | Trenton, N. J.....- William A. Griffin. .....,.1938 
Lae \ re "1936 | Tucson, Ariz...,...D. J. Gercke............ 1933. 

ii.:. “4941 | Wheeling, W. Va.. ee J: Swink 1S Dee 1928 

or j ; "1930 | Wichita, Kan...... nkelman........ 33 

Se ce a Pricer “+ "1899 | Wilmington, Del... mond J. Fitzmaurice. A925 

1 oer John P. Treacy (Co-ad)...1945| Winona, Minn. ... " [Franeis M. Kelly.........1920 
John G. Bennett. “1945 _ Leo Binz (C0-84.). 06 3.05 in 1942 

rae J. B. Jeanmard 1918 MON peeled Ohio. le see oe te bene aee 

ie. ek ose] rs. Milita: car...../ran anc... 298% 

is Sy SORE STO Tae 3 aber ‘“ William ‘T. McCarthy. ... ine 


Sadingect Louis B. Kucera. . 

...A. L. Fletcher, (Aux.) 
on, Wis.....- William P,. O'Connor. 

mehester, N. H.. Matthew F. Brady. 


Uae weeded: es Sree 
Bible Names Still Predominate 
Source: Bible Facts 


5 + | shorter names are more often chosen. But Bible 
pe cr Soaar, font nee ot Biot eos names still. predominate over those from other Ds 
3 1 ie rnames, and place names. | sources. ‘When those names. originated, their # 
eure es f Of New sTngial and had a strong fancy symbolical and almost magical significance was of — 
ptizing their children with the longer names ntmost importance, and some of the ‘symbolism at : 
ripture. ~Custom has cnanaed. ° and today the | least has stuck to them through the ages. 


co 


Baker G 


& 


 Phitadeiphia. 


: ied Oriental Church, Feb. 16, 


Roman Catholie Sintictios ie he Winsted Suis 47 


Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1946, by Pp. J. Kenedy & Sons. si 


Archdioceses 
Dioceses, 
Vicariates- 
Apostolic 


Cler-|Chur-| Children| Catholic 
gy | ches | Attend. Pop.* 


_Archdioceses 

Dioceses, 
Vicariates- 

Apostolic 


181 72,963) 419,516 


Portland, Oreg. 


San Antonio. - 
- San Francisco. 


_ Belleville. 


“Co on 
Crookston... 


144 142 34,908 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the sam 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the s: 


Little Rock.... 
Manchester. . . . 
Marquette 
Mobile 


Portland, Me... 
Providence. . 


Rochester. 
Rockford. ae 
Sacramento.... 


Sioux Falls... .. 
Spo. 
Springfield, Il. . 
oa tiple: 


Youngstown... . 
Belmont Abbey. 
Ukrainian Greek 
Pittsburgh 
(Greek Rite) . 
V-A of Alaska. . 


Totals 


' 
e€ areas and in some cases the a 
ame name because of its greater 


All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses nam 


The first 22 dioceses in the above list are arch- 


dioceses. 


Cardinals 5, (Chicago), (Detroit), (New York), 
(Philadelphia), and (St. Louis); Archbishops num- 
See 18; Bishops, 135; Abbots, 28. There are 273 


. ‘seminaries with 22,950 students; 211 colleges with 


102,655 students; 1,646 high schools, diocesan | 
parochial, with 301, 339 studenis; 7,493 elemen 
valet ags parochial, with 2,070, 202 students, 

ers in ‘diocese, 95, 242. Orphan asylums 365 ¥ 
64,527 dependent children; 692 general hosp’ 
102 special hospitals; 237 homes for the 
Converts in the last year numbered 87,430. 


Apostolic Delegate to the United States 


His Excellency The Most Reverend Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, born in Brisighella (Province of 
Ravenna); Italy, Feb. 24, 1883; ordained in Faenza, 
Sept. 23, 1905; appointed Under-Secretary of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation, Dec. 16, 1922; 
appointed Assessor of the Sacred Congregation for 


1928; appointed 
ary of the Commission for the ‘Codification 
af Oriental Canon Law, Dec. 2, 1929; appointed 
' Apostolic Delegate to the United States and Titular 
Archbishop of Laodicea, March 17, 1933; conse- 
crated in Rome, April 23, 1933. 
* Auditor: Mser. Luigi Raimondi. 

Secretaries: Msgr. Donald M. Carroll, Msgr. 


Joseph McShea, Msgr. Giovanni Ferrofino. “i 
Secretary and Archivist: Very Rev. Edwa 
HED race ie 
ssistant Secretaries: Rey. Paul A. Skehan, 
Rev. Edward L, Heston, C.S.C. “9 


Address: 3339 aes Ave., N.W. 
ington 8, 
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_ Census of Religious Bodies in United States 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches, 1945 Edition 


here were in continental United States in 1945, | to report the number of members according to the 
6 Religious Bodies with 253,762 churches and an | definition of membership in that church or organ- 
lusive membership of 172,492,669, of which | ization. In some religious bodies the term member 
/117,107 "were 13 years of age and over, asjis limited to communicants; in others it includes 
mpared with 256 Religious Bodies with 199,302 | all baptized persons; and in still others it covers 
urches and a membership of 55,807,366 in 1936 | all enrolled persons. (Jewish membership total is 
J. S. Bureau of the Census). Totals given indicate | for 1937, the latest available. Roman Catholic total 


elusive membership. Each church was requested |is from The Official Catholic Directory 1946.) ig 
Member- Member- 
ead Denomination ship, 1945 Denomination ship, 1945 
All denominations. ............... 72,492,669||Church of the New Jerusalem: 
a) General Convention of the New Jeru- 
dventist bodies: J Salem in the. Gy 8./A..: 34). . een 5,175 
Advent Christian Church. ........... 30,547|| | General Church of the New Jerusalem. 1,387 
Church of God (Adventist)........... 5,295||\Congregational and Christian 
Life and Advent Union........ ere 2881) > Ghurcheswi ica) on 2 3 bil Re Oe 1,075,401 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination. . 194,332 |Congregational Holiness Church..... 849 
itive Advent Christian Church... 538||Disciples of Christ................... 1,672.354 
ican Orthodox Church........... 5,200||Divine Science College and Church... 4,085 
mana Church Society............-- 880/||Eastern Orthodox Churches: 3 
merican Ethical Union............. 2,875/| Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,137 
merican Rescue Workers.......... 300|} American Holy Orthodox Catholic! " 
postolic Overcoming Holy Church of Apostolic Eastern Church.......... 1,325 
URS Se eee ae 8,900|| Apostolic Episcopal Church.......... 6,389 
fmenian Orthodox Church of Am... 18,787||| Bulgarian Orthodox Church.......... 1,336 
isemblies of God, General Council. 227,349|| Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic)....| 250,000 
Syrian Jacobite Apostolic Church.. 3,100)| Holy Orthodox Church in America| : 
0 4,489 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic)... . 1,300 
ot bodies: Ys Roumanian Orthodox Church. ... FS a 
orthern Baptist Convention.. - 1,555,914); Russian Orthodox Church... .. 300,000 
Southern Baptist Convention... 5,667,926|| Serbian Orthodox Church.......:. 00) 
Wational Baptist Convention, U. 4,021,618|| Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church... 20,300 
Yational Baptist Conv. of America....| 2,352,339|)| Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America , 5 
American Baptist Association.......-.. 115,022||Erieside Church. ...........5...4..4. 6 
Christian Unity Baptist Association. -. 418||Evangelical and Reformed Church...| 675,958 
Colored Primitive Baptists...... pha 43,897||Evangelical Church (a) ...........)..- 255,881 
Duck River (and Kindred) Associa- pe Evangelical Congregational Church.. 25,952 
ERO DADLIStS.... - 6. ks eon SEN 7,951\|Evangelistic associations: 
Byvangelical Baptist Church.......... 400|| The Apostolic Christian Church, 
maee Will Baptists ..........-..-..-- 118,871 Nazavean 25.52.35 5608, oo ads sezgak oe 1,663 
meenieral BADUStS..) 6. Se ewe eee 29,600|| Apostolic Christian Church of America. 6,425 
General Six Principle Baptists........ 280)| Apostolic Faith Mission.............. 288, 
Independent Baptist Church of America 129 The Christian Congregation.......... 3,820 
National Baptist Evangelical Life and : Church of Daniel’s Band............. 131 
Soul Saving Assembly of U.S. A..... 59,743|| Church of God (Apostolic)........... 3,085 
mrimitive Baptists. ....-./....6..4-. 69,157|| Church of God As Organized By Christ. 2,192 
MECIAPUDADGIStS, a. be pee se 17,186!| Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 350 
General Association of Regular Baptist Metropolitan Church Association. .... 961 
Peaurches; NNOrth....v. 2...) .05.2524- ; 22,345 Missionary Bands of the World....... 190 
Separate Baptists..........-.------- 6,490|| Missionary Church Association....... 5,000 
venth Day Baptists.........-.-.... 6,581 Pillar of Bire 20. 5. hi0s «seni teeee ,044 
venth Day Baptists (German, 1728) 125||Faith Tabernacle............... 200 
o-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Federated Churches...........- 88,411 
OEE RY ie Saree ae rape 201||Fire Baptized Holiness Church....... 6,000 
United American Free Will Baptist Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 2,478 
BS DUPCH |. pstox 5 en a en's , 75,000||Friends: 
nited Baptists........- : 27,000|| Primitive Friends................+... 13 
bie Protestant Church.... wee 2,000 Religious Society of Friends 
rethren German Baptist (Dunkers) (Conservative). \..1 1) os .-0ea eee 3,351 
Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 17,669|| Religious Society of Friends (General 
Church of the Brethern (Conservative Gonferénice):.. . 3. 25 sis 2 ie 17,870 
Ay op pee) SR a eee 180,278|| Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 
Church of God (New Dunkers)....... 526 Miecting)}.S. 2... tect ps cere 70,000 
2 rman Baptist Brethern.....-.-. 3,271 Religious Society of Friends (Philadel- 
ethren Plymouth (8 bodies)..... 25,806 phia and Vicinity). .......-....... 4,966 
ethren River: Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 
Old Order or Yorker Brethern........ 291 Yearly Meeting)... wis). oa hipeaes 8,233 
Meshven in’ Christ. .....5,.0....55 4 5,171|| Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Jnited Zion’s Children...........--- 1,025 CUTER Ss 12d sre pia, clots Cea 3,691 
juddhist Churches of America...... 70,000||| Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
itholic Apostolic Church........... if AEG. FOon Te Ane 5,175 
hristadelphians............/----+-- 2,755 Religious Society of Friends (Central 
\hristian and Missionary Alliance... 40,283 ‘Yearly Meeting) ........0.-ssse+ 770 
hristian Nation Church..........-. 112||Holiness Church. ....,........-..0+: 453 
: Mined RIOTS & 5.5 Sic OBS sh. Dyes Thay get prety et es of God, Ince. i ean tA 
ist ‘4 ctified Holy Church..... ouse of David .... 5... cert ee 
thy Bet chrict Holiness UA STAS Le 11,751||House of God, Holy Church of the Liy- 
‘hurch of Christ, Scientist.........- 268,915|| ing God, The Pillar and.Ground of : 
‘hurch of Eternal Life...... Bie a Ae oe 113 the sree House of Prayer for All ane 
h God: People: (2). St. 00s. 4 TSS a a eee 
iure of God Fi a eee Bee 67,138||House of the Lord..... 302 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).. r 83,875||Church of Illumination 5,000, 
Church of God, Seventh Day. . ,154||Independent Churches... 40,275 2 
‘The (Original) Church of God ’000/|Independept Fundantental Churches : 
“The Church of God......... 3 20,0601|., of America: ). .\.. th 225045 ste ae 60,000 : 
Phe Church of God... .-5 62-4. n sees 20,000||Independent Negro Churches........ ( 12,337 . 
hurch of God and, Saints of Christ.. 37,084||International Church of the Four) a1.728) a “5 
thurch of God in Christ............ 300,000 Ss eas ' rae Se a ’ : 
‘hurch of the Gospel.........:....- 47 See eee of the Italian Pente- 
hurch of the Nazarene........... va 187,082 costal Assemblies of God.........- 1,547 
thurch of Revelation,............-.. 879 Unorganized Italian Christian Churches 9,567 
thurches of Christ.................- 309,551||\Jewish Congregations............... 4,770,647 
hurches of Christ in Christian Union Kodesh Church of Immanuel,....... 562 
SEEONITIO ee uk, X=: Coat eR Soret fc 5,872||Latter-day Saints: 
tehes of God, Holiness,.......... 5,872||. Church of Christ (Temple Lot)....... 2,179 « 
eral Eldership of the Churches of "=| Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites). okey y 
din North America............ 33,563|| Church of Jesus Christ (Cuttlerites)... 2 
rehes of the Living God: > 3 || Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day a 
Chfirch of-the Living God, (Christian SBMS een. cele wears «armas hey Fs 
_. Workers for Fellowship) ........... 120|| Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites).... 
pepurch of the Living God, The Pillar | Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
and Ground of Truth............. 4,838 Tater Day Saints |. 2.2). Ghost tees 113.064 
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Methodist bodies: 
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744 Religion—Denominational Census; Seamen's Institute . 
‘ {Member- ee = iF NP sy. 

Denomination : ship, 1945 ; Denomination ~_ 4) 

The Latter House of the Lord (Apostolic Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 

S Faith) i Rea se she alates @ sis pees 29 Tinee ra tees Methodist Episcopal 

Liberal Catholic Church............-. 2,002 IUPCD. ee ee ee ee 

Lithuanian National Catholic Church 3,325|| Wesleyan Methodist Connection of 


AMIGCIGR Soo ere 3 2 = voir rite ite cle rice sis 
Moravian bodies: : 
584,499|| Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. ... 


Lutheran bodies: 

American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church........ 
er enceyen s 1 ie _ Augustana er tre 
~ Synod o or’ mericai’ 246 tds f fe 
svangelon Lunueran Church (6) <-| S98aed) Moravian Cuuren (aiteay Sata) 4 

» Lutheran Free Church............- q 

_ United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Christ Church Union (Inc.) U.S. A. 


; 24 e92||New Apostolic Church.............. 
. Chureh in America......-.-.-.-. 34,628 : eet 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of Old Catholic Churches in America: 


Narkuuainectca: American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 


1s Ee re eee Pen ieee Bays ot aA 
_ Evangelical Lutheran Synod of OfNs Poe = a 
issouri, Ohio and Other States| 1,356,655|| American Catholic Chureh (Syro-An 


- | ‘Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod Hlocheam ss + siya gies = caine 


fa Of Wisconsin and Other States. . 324,492 Beitncohtal- susemblies: see ake 
ee celica ee 22 teal ip raphe Fire Baptized Holiness 
~ ss Norwegian Synod of the Amer: gay ! UCh:. 52. nsk. Gals en eee 
See oe ae : Chureh of God in Christ’ (Pentecostal). 
Cy ens ea amaee nueChe E Meee Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 
United Lutheran Church in America. . || 1,690/204 sateen i FR pocceoe : 

: oes the Lutheran Brethren of eee Pentecost al Ghureh of Cnt ot Ameri 
AN elical Lutheran Church of Ame = ; entec urch, Incorporated. ..:. 
ress Fee en aca bar rote oF ee 1,400 Calvary Pentecostal Church, Inc...... 
* Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church... - 14'511||,,.Pentecostal Holiness Church......... 


Pilgrim Holiness Church............ 
|Polish National Catholic Church. ... 


eC UOINT SVHOU) sei. ic as es coe ea 28,365 Presb 
; yterian bodies: 

Chureh of america ran National) 5,928|| Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod Chureh (General Synod)........-.. 

of North America..............-.. 1,386|| Associate Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
"ARG Ty ce a 18,813 Church. wee ee 
The Protestant Conference (Lutheran) . 3,253 


Independent Lutheran Churches...... . 2,423 Preaby tation Ghurch ti ahestie ek lee 


iMavean Temples... 0.0. Secsc es eases '2,916|) Reformed Presbyterian. Church in 


ee aal Goptarcnes of Mennoites 3,216 ce) orth Seng eta hs pups eee 
es A rthodox Presbyterian MEOR ss 8h 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite)... 3,000 ¢ M 
Conference of the Defenseless Men-| = (|| ~=North America (Old School)........ 
nonites of North America, . . Pe te 1,626 
' Evangelical Mennonite Brethre te 1242011 se ge Amerba 2k. sa eis Seal ee ee 193,@: 
_ Conservative Amish Mennonite Church 3,936||Protestant Episcopal Church........ 2, 227% 
General Conference of the Mennonite Reformed bodies: ‘ 
Church of North America....,..... 40,000)|— Christian Reformed Church.......... 
Hutterian Brethren... ............... 265 Free Magyar Reformed: Church 
: “ mer Mennonite Brethren. Con- reer AMGBIOA® |. tten ae. Fe eae 
‘ RD EU Vi A ete eet a SR ES . Reformed Church in America. . 
-. Mennonite Brethren in Christ." ) | |” 10,061| Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North eas Roman Catholic Church............ 


Salvation Army...... 


Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde. ........ 5||Scandinavian Evangelic ies: 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. . 13,408 = i er and Danish Evangelical 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 2976 shae Eee Cueren Asscoapon ot SA 
Reformed Mennonite Church......,.. 1,500 vangelical Free Church of America... 
_ Stauffer Mennonite Church. ..... 167 Evangelical Mission Covenant Chureh 

_ Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations. 422 TIGA. 2%? Katara ¢ tog Sea 


‘ 
or 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church. . 868,735||Social Brethren.................-... 
_ African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Spiritualists: 


Do Se ieee ara ee 489,244 * International General Assembly of 

. BSplrisualiste so." seats ce ee eee 

Bh wets '. Protestant Church..... 2,597 National Christian Spiritual Alliance. .. 
yt 


Apostolic Methodist Church. , , 31 National Spiritualist Association 
Colored Methodist Episcopal u . 382,000 Progressive Spiritualist Church 


Congregational Methodist Church..,. . 16,163 ‘Church and Kingdom of 
Congregational Methodist Chure’ 2 Pon. 55 Ghat ve pipe es ae 
MRVGTNG Nidtsd Galee om sc 6,593) \Unitarian Churches 


mgt United Brethren bodies: 
1.000 United Brethren in Christ (a) 
8.046.129 United Christian Church,............ 
, "44 Church of the United Brethren in 
12'185 Christ (Old Constitution). ........ 2 
'396||United Holy Church of America, Inc. 
Universal Emancipation Church 


Holiness Methodist Church...... ot 
Independent A-M.E. Denomination. . . 
The Methodist Church, ............. 
New Congregational Methodist Church 
Primitive Methodist Church......... 
* Reformed Methodist Church......... 
-Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal 


TOV OR TOO ESSER EAL ie Geen a ea 3,000|| Universalist Church of America...... 
Reformed New Congregational Metho- Vedanta Societys joaike oe ee 
IBEAESOn ESMELERMMOEA Win ie wipe usta 8, Fras. s, isa 329!!Volunteers of America.............. { 


(a) On November 16, 1946, the Evangelical Church a prayer i: 
to be known as The Evangelical United Brethren corns Church of the United Brethren merg 


b) The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America ° - 
Back in June, 1946. changed its name to the Evangelical Lut 


a a 
t) . 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York . 
The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York| The Merch Shed: 
at 25 South St., New York City, is the largest and | 1916) trained ate 9.000 men during wore 
a BA iy poate RL ee pene Classes in navigation (engineering and se 
- chant seamen orld, r the needs se: 
of these men who are of every age, race, rating ioe pone wr esete tae and seamen stud, 

‘and creed. About 80% are American born or. B p ae 
naturalized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- During 1945, 1,131,909 meals were served 
vided at reasonable rates and recreational and| Merchant seamen and 346,884 lodgings we: 
welfare facilities are available without charge, | Vided. Also during 1945 the Institute 
Special club rooms have been established at the | 135,162 units of baggage, gave 11,994 credit 
Institute by the Dutch, Danish, Belgian and Brit- | in addition to filling 39,880 social service 
Ae Shipping Committees for seamen of those na- | 273 entertainments were attended by 
ons. seamen, oF 


j 
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j __ Religion—Denominational Headquarters 945 
- 7 7 ec, a : = — - - —— 
o> . Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


She 


aventist, Reventh-day—Genéral Conf i ; 
: 2 I erence, Evangelical L , 
So gal lng 12, D. C. President, J. REE inet ectent oe. = Oo tecrectk 
Eee: secret © Dice Nermetan | Bee Ben Vertee eatin id Haiallon Be 
yn od of President, “Rev. ue Haretad, > Bo. Geneva, ie T wanson, 328 Hamilton St, 
= + . isc.; Secretary, ev. vahgelical Luthe h c el- 
ae Lillegard, 323 Harvard St., Cambridge ana Synod) Bresident, Rev- Geo, par ee 
K Fs rT, Wis.; Vice Presi ‘ 
Ss A greta Church—President, Dr. Em. | Haven, Minn.; ee eeery Rey. ° : eens ; 
oe 3 . Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Sec- | 3032 17th Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn. ee 
fate rof. E. J. Braulick. Seguin, Texas. _ Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
gts Lutheran Conference—President, Rev. | North America—President, The Rev. E, Benj. 
a oy D.D., 4835 Three Mile Drive, De- Schlueter, 904 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisc. Sec~ 
| Mich.; Secretary, Rev. Lawrence M: Stavig, retary, Prof. George V, Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun 


aS West 26th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. ~ | Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. j 
rican Rabbis (see Rabbies, Central Con- Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
mpc of American) Synod of—President, Rev, L. W. Goebel, D.D., 
postolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis. L. I., LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill, Secre- 
N. Y. Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; tary, Rev. William E. Lampe, PhD., LL.D, D.D 
Secretary, William G. Harriott. 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., Treasurer, =. 
ee ee cherch ef North Amer-'| 2, Ooh, 270d Bile, ae easton Ave., St. 
ca, Synod of—Moderator, Rev. Basil G. McBee, es 3, Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa. and 
21 Harrison St., Washington, Iowa; Clerk, Rev. ale a Mo. oe 
..K. Atchison, ’D.D., Rimersburg, Pa. _Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
Bpociats Ecformes Presbyterian Church, Gen- Pitty of ‘Felends Chel atl ee hs 
pral Synod of the—Mode iar. i . ag imore 10, .; Secretary, J. 
rator, Mr. John G. Barron. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 


Cone Pes ene procioa Clerk, Rev. P. Pp 
é 5 e 3, arlotte, No. Car. Friends, Reli i i > 
erent a ise S. A. Inc., National— ing—101 So. se oclety of aFive Fes aun . 
ey da ek D.D., 1605 Lapsley | Errol T. Elliott. Friends’ General Conference Sec= _ 
eee: ovale Poder ake eae rh M. Nabrit, | retary J. Barnard Walton; 1515 Cherry St., Phila-— 
Mentist to St., Memphis 5, tenn. delphia 2, Pa. American Friends Service Committee 
- oat nvention Northern—President, Rey. | (a cooperative committee of all Friends in Amer- _ 
. Dahlberg, D.D., Syracuse, N. ¥.; Correspond- ica). Secretary, Clarence E. Pickett, 29 So. 12th ~ 
. Hazen, D.D., 152 Madison | St.. Philadelphia 7. Pa. ee i 
‘ . ¥.; “Recording Secretary, Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadel- 
1 152 Madison Ave., New York-| phia and Vicinity—Secretary, James F. Walker, 
nee N. ¥.: Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 177 | 304 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. ‘ 
ontague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥. Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. | Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O.;_ President, 
Louie D. Newton, Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, Mr. | Adolph Rosenberg; Director, Rabbi Maurice N. 


Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Eisendrath: Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Hgelson. 
Holy Orthodox Church in America—Eastern 


Baptist, Free, General Conference of—(United Oly 
with the Northern Baptist Convention.) Catholic and Apostolic—Primate, n0p 
"Baptist, Seventh Day, General Confer: James; Secretary of the Holy Synod, Bishop — 
President, Everett T. Harris, Alfred, N. Y.; Cor- Irenaeus: Cathedral, 221 West 69th St., New York _ 
responding Secretary, Courtland V. Davis, 510 23, N.Y. \ ape 
Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. fan Jewish Union of — 
Christian, General Convention of Christian Orthotor att 309, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. — 
Church—Now united with the Congregational | 7. ge ee Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dir., 
Churches; see Congrezational Christian Churches. patie irs hi ri . 
~"Christian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of | son itheran Church ye cay United ae Madi- 
Synod, Rev. John De Haan, Jy, 825 N. Otillia . N.Y. 16, N.Y. President Rev. Franklin 
SE. Grand Rapids 7, Mich. pic abt gibson tS Rev. W. H. Greever. . 
Church of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science | Dr os erent, Church, Missouri eat eee 
Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Scien- | Park, Ill; Secretary, Dr. M. F pd Aga tie 309 ; 
tist, in Boston. President, Luther P. Cudworth; | So. Oak St., Kendaliville, Ind. ‘ 
Clerk, Gordon V. Comer; Administrative Board, Lutheran Council, National—231 Madison A seth 
The Christian Science Board of Directors. Ad-|N a, ; ¥ ves 
ress: 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. New York 16. .N. 0 Exes. iad the Division 
‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. | of Public Relations are located in New York City, 
(@formoz), lh City 1, Utah. President, | The Division of American Missions, and the Com- — 
¢ ores ba Ss a ; Counselicn J. Reuben Clark, | mission on Student Service, in Chicago, Il. The 
om an Saeki ae eat Pro weaean Paes Service Commission, in Minneapolis, Minn. = 
Siding Bishop of the Dhurch, (ecole Richaras, Tpatnevedt,, PC Me eee ir ot tote 
Bonar br eS ue ee aay patais Secretary, Rev. Sverre Trogerson, Minneapolis, — 
5 ; ae! 7 
‘Reorganized—President, Israel A. Smith, Secre- ea a 
aized TT awion, Independence, MO. Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Madi 
G in ‘N son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. President, Rev. 
aoe 2 he pmeris oe Frederck R. Knubel, D.D., LL.D.; Treasurer, Ed- 
Ot: eaant, sae Pisenee rose ca Rev, Ai mund F. Wagner; Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White, 
227 Frazer St., Findlay, Ohio;- Clerk, 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. 
Churches of the J. S. 
87 Fourth Ave., New 
ev. Albert W. Palmer, 
Bisho 
Bishop 


York 11, N. Y. K 
Methodist Episcopal, African—Senior Bishop, 


Mission: Hi v 
~ 287 Fourth OL oy William Alfred Fountain, 242 Boulevard N.E., — 
‘tican Board o Atlanta, Ga. Secretary of ‘Bishops Council, Bishop — 

Monroe Hortensius Davis, 1226 Druid Hill Ave., 


14 Beacon St. : 
: F ; Baltimore 17, . ol { 
1 Action; 287 Fourth Ave. ‘Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—(No data 


gional Office, 19 So. La Sa available) 
. The Rt. 


Source: World Alnanac Questionnaire 
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Gongregations of America, 


” 


rk 16, N. ¥ 


Christ, International Convention— | _ Moravian, Northern 
F Hampton neem Union and a ne ei Gepp, Dantes : ae 
[0.5 . Sec., ; 1. Vice- f ae 
EO ae Te raepl | gtocker, D.D., 45 W St., Bethlehem, 
Mewaldt, D.D., 


K of P Bildg., Indianapolis 4, 
2 Pes Pa.; (Western), The Rev. 
address. a B. Holloway; % of ~~ | 4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5; 
‘Evangelical Church, (On November 16, 1946, at iller, 428 Mail 
fahnstown, Penn., the Evangelical Church and the Pro 
hurch of the United Brethren in Christ. merged, 
be known as The Evangelical United Brethren Se 


ha). 


Mormon pee sy Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

“Nazarene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
tary, Rev. S. T: pee we 2923 Troost Aveé., 
Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of the—President, Rev. Leon- 
ard I. Tafel, 8008 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa.; Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 
Earl St:,-Malden 48, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. 
Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston 8, Mass. _ 

Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D:, 
Woodstock, N. ¥.; Secretary, The Most Rev. Bishop 
Joseph Zielonka, D.D., 48 Charles St., South River, 
Nod 


Orthodox Patriarchal Synod, American—Arch- 
bishop-Administrator. The Most Rev. Ignatius W. 
A. Nicholas, Box 399, Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
Chancellor. The Very Rey. H. Boris Piatov, 
Bishop-Coadjutor and Superior, Society of St. 
Basil, The Rt. Rev. Alexander Turner, 340-East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 


siding Bishop, . Rev. Francis Hodur, 529 &. 
Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa.; Bishop Coadjutor, 
John A. Misiaszek, 529 E. Locust St., Scranton 


5, Pa. Diocesan Bishops: Rt. Rev. John Zenon 
Jasinski, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Joseph Lesniak, 
Springfield, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Leon Grochowski, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, Milwaukee, 


Ga.; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Rey. E. C. Scott, 
D.D., 1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1; Texas. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A.—Modera- 
tor, Rey. Dr. Frederick W. Evans, Troy, N. Y.; 
Stated Clerk, Rev. William Barrow Pugh, D.D., 
National Headquarters, 514 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. The Christian Education and 
Pension Boards are at Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.; Natidnal and Foreign Mission. 
Boards at i156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator. 
‘Rev. C. R. Matlock, 115 Scott Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary 
and Financial Agent, Rev. Wayne Wiman, 117 
Eighth Ave., So. Nashville 3, Tenn. President, 
Board of Trustees of General Assembly, Rev. 
Walter Chestnut, 209 E. 7th St., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Presbyte: United—Moderator, Rev. 


rian Church, 
Lytle R. Free, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Principal 
Clerk, Rev. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LLD, 805 Taylor 
Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of 
+ -=-281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. President, 
The Right Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D. 
Secretary, the Rev. Franklin J. Clark, D.D. The 
following Departments and Divisions are located 
With the National Council; Home Department, in- 
- cluding the Divisions of Domestic Missions, Chris- 
. tian Education, Christian Social Relations, College 

Work, Youth. Overseas Department; Department 
of Promotion; Department of Finance. The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America is at 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. President, The Right Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev.. Franklin J. 
Clark, D.D. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadwa¢ 
New York 27, N. Y. President, Dr. Israel M. 
man, Providence, R. I.; Vice-President, 
David: Aronson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Tre 
Rabbi Max D. Davidson, Perth Amboy, N. JU 
Recording Secretary, Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, lex 
York, N. ¥.; Corr. Secretary, Rabbi Harry 4 
Zwelling, New Britain, Conn.; Exec. Sec., 
Hadassah Ribalow. - , a 

Rabbis, Central Conference of America——Press 
dent, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel Road & 
105th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. Adm. Sec., Dr. Isas 
E. Marcuson, 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 

Rabbis of United States ‘and Canada, Union 4 
Orthodox—132 Nassau St.. New York 7, N. & 
Presidium: Rabbis I. Rosenberg, El. Silver, B. I 
Leventhal; Executive Director, Rabbi L. Seltze 

Reformed Church in America. General Svnod ¢ 


Sent -_- fea ee Baws = * 


all hoards meet. President, Rev. Harry J. 
Ph.D., D.D.; 3 West 1llth Place, Chicago, 
States Clerk; Rev. James EB. Hoffman, B.D., 
Fifth Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 

Reformed Episcopal Church, General Council ¢ 
the—Presiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D 
43 So. 43rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Secretai 
Bishop Howard D. Higgins, D.D., 317 EB. 50th St 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Ameri 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. W. O. Ferguson 
455 Dayton St., Cincinnati, Ohio.; Clerk, Rev. F 
C. Fullerton, New Alexandria, Pa.; Stated Cle 
James S. Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pas 

Salvation Army, The—General Albert W. T. Os& 
London, Eng 


West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Synagogue Council of America, 91 Fort Washing 
ton.Ave., New York 32, N. Y.; President, Rabbé 
Isaac Landman; Ass’t to the President, Rabb 
Ahron Opher; Recording Secretary, Mr. Willian 
Weiss; Honorary Secretary, Mr. Charles C. Kramer® 
Synagogue of America, United, Broadway 2 
122nd St.. New York 27, N. Y. President, Samue 
Rothstein; Secretary, Marvin Berger. Office Man 
ager, Ella Lichtman. ; 
Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 28 
Beacon St. 8, Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred 
erick May Elliot; Treasurer, Percy W. Gardner 
Secretary, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. ( 
United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—(O 
November 16, 1946, at Johnswoth, Penn., 
Evangelicat Church and the Church of the United 
Brethren merged, to be known as the Evangalie 
United Brethren Church.) . | 
Universalist Church of America—President Rey. 
Ellsworth C. Réamon, D.D., 736 Livingston A 
Syracuse, N,. Y. Gen. Supt. Rev. Robert Cum: , 
D.D.; See. Miss Esther A. Richardson, both 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. a 
Volunteers of America—President and Com-+ 
mander-in-Chief, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booths} 
Nat’l Commander, Brig. Gen. William M. Hughes: 
Treas., Colonel William R. Apetz; Secretar A 
Colonel Charles Brandon Booth; Publications See-: 
retary, Colonel Agnes G. Smith, Nat’l] Headquar-: 
ters, 34 West 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. 4 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of 
America—President, F. R. Eddy; Secretary, David! 
A. Rees, 330 Hast Onondaga St., Syracuse 2, N. Y 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


President, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honorary 

Vice-president, Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Helen Lyon Jones, Rev. J. 
Gordon Howard, D.D., Rev, Lawrence W. Bash, 
Rev. Clifford Earle, Mr. Arch J. McQuilkin; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer, Caroll M. Wright; 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Stanley B. Vandersall, 
D.D.; Educational Secretary, Rev. P. M. Simms; 
Director of the Department of Public Relations, 
Mr. Ernest S. Marks. 
..The headquarters of the movement is in the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- 
non and Joy Streets, Boston 8, Massachusetts. This 
building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one hundred thousand young people throughout 
the world. 

The first_ society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 

‘ gregational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- 
ing a large number of young people in the duties 
of church membership and the activities of the 
Christian life. The early societies were for young 
people approaching maturity, but on March 29, 


eee 


1893, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth. Now, under graded Christian 
Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages, 
beginning with Juniors and including adults 
graduate members who are called Alumni. ; 

There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members, So-= 
cieties are found in eighty or’ more religious de- 
nominations, and in practically every country 
the globe. Y 
. The purpose of the society is, as expressed 
its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christia: 
life among its members, to increase their mutu 
acquaintance, to train them for work in # 
church, and in every way to make them useful 
the service of God and their fellow men.’ 

The International Society of Christian Endeav 


is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian 
deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vy: 
ous literature, including the Christian Endea’ 
World, the official organ of the movement. 

-The World's Christian Endeayor Union co 
prises all the national unions throughout — 
world, the number being more than fifty. ¥ 
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it: eligion—Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Church Bishops 747 
_ Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
' Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 


“Most Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 281 Fourth Ave., New York idi 
AC 5 L * 10, NioY., i : = 
Ty of the House of Bishops, Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Bonibeare. Ray NY. 


abama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. Frederick L. B j 
ika—John Boyd Bentley, Nenana, Alaska. Island: James ae rita 
izona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), Phoenix. North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick Raleigh. East 
rkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. Carolina; Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. 
liga Karl M. Block, San Francisco, Sacra- Western North Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, — 
mto; A. . Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los ; . : : * 
Bnweles; W. B. Etevens, Los Angeles, San Joa- | CMO Pert, D- Got, See Southern: — 
> Bumner F, D. Walters, Stockton. Hpi : c a i= 
olorade—Fred Ingley, Denver. cae See ee Caan dy ee ee ‘ 
mnnecticut—-Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford: Se cho eater D. Dagwell, Portland; Lane W. — 
Walter H. Gray, Coadjutor, Hartiord. Seas Se F 
Dakota, North—D. H. OoMtl (miss), Fargo. Dare oes J. Hart, Philadelphia, Wil- 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls; Con- i - Remington, Suffragen, Philadelphia, 
ped i. Geener. Coadi E Fi Pittsburgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
Delaware—A. R McKinstry, Witmin fees erhas wieintond. seta Bethlehem, Harrisbure: | 
iy , - . KE n 2 
District ¢ of Columbia—Angus Dun, Washington. Sawyer Erie. , Harrisburg; Harold Everett 
orida, South—John '‘p. Wing, Orlando: Henry I. mone: hates Gi, AG, -Bennebt yy eit aaae Provi- 
eee Bo eral ig ote =e noo ae South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles nk 
— eton S. Barnwell, vannah. ° ie. H te. 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. aha : ton. Upper South Carolina: ¢. J; Gravel siel 
idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. Shecrricuae OOR dP i j rn 
Mlinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, ville. = : Dene SEEMS ne 
cee omental, Sumragen, Cnr | Tesae_cunton. Sule, Hoven oa eae 
ndiana—R. A. Kirchhofter, Indianapolis, Northern 35 jutor, Austin, Dallas, oF Avery Mason, Co- 
Seainna: Reginald Mall Mish adjutor, DalldS. West Texas: Everett H. Jones, © 
2 =. gina allet, shawaka. San Antonio; George H. Quarterman, | North — 
oe. ee eer oe Be) Seine oar Goodrich R. Fenner, in charge, "Topeka, wo 
ansas— . 5 A ; ans ts 
“Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. Itah—s : i 1 oe 
Kentucky—Charles Clingman. Louisville. Lexing- Le lito Rg Ror ee bea aero! : 
‘ton; William R. Moody, Lexington. Virgi 1D. Fe adel Bh oe 
r irginia—F.'D. Goodwin, Richmond; Suffragan, ~ 
ouisiana-John L,. Jackson, New Orleans. Wiley R. Mason, Charlottesville, Southern: — 
iMaine—O ver L. Loring, Portland. William A. Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: H.~ 
i ere ole <3 Mele Baltimore, Easton; D. Phillips, Roanoke Wesel 
“WwW. Mc’ and, Easton. Washington—Olympia : ion 
Ma ssachusetts—Raymond A. Heron, Suffragan, ward epee meet gg gi 
eeoston. Western: William A. Lawrence, Spring- | West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider Wheeling. 
eld. i : Wisconsin—Benjamin F, P. Ivins, i ee, 
Michigan—F. x. Creighton, Detroit; Richard S.|" Fond du Lac: Harwond St Pees pon 
‘ Sees a oe Sa a pene ae deni PE 2M rape Me Wee Eau Claire. — 
Marc z WL Be se yoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie. — 
Rit icasta—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- ea Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 
peels Benjamin T. Kemmerer, suffragan, Min- sig ar hay William M. M. Thomas (miss.), 
is. orto Al ay a a 3 orto 
Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. Alegre. creer fee ee phew Burke 
Diigsourl_William Scarlett, St.Louis West: Robert sig et pag 9 lah ee P. Roberts (miss.), 
N. . r anghai, ow: . Gi nkow. 
ore tiey H. Daniels, Helena. Koing: aed SO ee talons - pA 
Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha, Western; | Europe: j. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome. — 
‘Howard R. Brinker (acting miss.), Omaha. Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli <miss.), Port au Prince 
Nevada—William F, Lewis (miss.), Reno. Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 
New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. | Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. _ { 
New Jersey—Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred | Dominican Republic—C- Alfred Voegeli in charge, — 
L. Banyard, Suffragan, cS Newark; Port au Prince, Haiti. a eae 
- pen jextin. bee en heodore R. Lotter “af Pe as Harry S. Kennedy 
udlo » : miss. onolulu. - 
R ; sico—James Pe cert eae eae ait carey: oe Mexico D. F. 
. 4 ert, Suffragan, New ilippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila; F. 
- York City. i: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syra- | Wilner (suffr.), Manila. antes era 
~ euse. Rochester: Bartel H. Rheinheimer, | Puerto Rico—Charles F. Moynton, Coadjutor, San 
' Rochester. Albany: G. A. Oldham, Albany. Juan and Virgin Islands. * 
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Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


Ledden, W. Earl......... Syracuse, N. Y. 

in FP. ...........:singapore, S. 8, 
Indianapo?is, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. = 
. Little Rock, Ark. 
Topeka, Kan. v 


Source: 


Manila, P. I. 
Stockholm, Sweden 
de, emi Los Angeles, Calif. 
... Santiago, Chile 
Portland, Ore... 
Congo Belge, Africa 


sa say Des Moines, Iowa Melle, F. H. Otto.«,....... Berlin ; 
pwn Fs New Orleans, La. Mondol, Shot K. ........ Hyderabad, India + 
AB: Sanh Ee Philadelphia, Pa. Moore, Arthur J. ......... Atlanta, ay 
erasers are Coens. on Seam nf stacee ey oe x Y ’ 
.. St. Paul, Minn. » AIA HOLE: chmond, Va. 
eee iaatont tt Pickett, J. Waskom..... Delhi, India 


“" "Washington, D. C. 
‘Zurich, Switzerland 


-Dallas, Texas 
. Baltimore, Md. 
Houston, Texas : 
Columbus, Ohio ons 
. Oklahoma City, Okla 

... Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

. Bombay, India 


..Boston, Mass. 
Tyan Lee......---- St. Louis, Mo. 
1 VERS ee oe __.......Peiping, China 
Edward W......--- St. Louis, Mo, == 


Smith, W.. Angie 
Straughn, James H 
Subhan, John 


aul B. ........ .Nashville, Tenn. Wade, Raymond J. ......Detroit, Mich. 
yrenzo' H. .-...-: Atlanta, oe ee ; te, Ralphs ee cht ree Eee 

7 i PRPs cache a Tia, es rica ns, am_T. Louisville, Ky. 

aris ek id Wesley, Arthur F. .. Buenos Aires, Arg2n, 


eG, Carleton |. Foochow, China 
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748 Religion—Church Members U.S.; World Religious Pop.; TenCommandmenti¥- 
_ Church Members in the United States — a | 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 


— 
1936 1936 1936 1936 ma 
my 
ive Total Exclusiveg ~ 
: STATES Mestnere ee ewe STATES Members| of Jews 3 : 
AIQDAM Ate coe bu es dees 1,138,472] 1,128,337 || Nevada. ........22.---5-s 27,6344 4 
PUPA SER Meister <'.'s « 165,020 163,540|| New Hampshire........... ray + 
MAKADNES gee fishes. 2 he os 570,219 995||New Jersey.......-.--++-s 2,099,67°98° 
SERRE IE S ose oI oe New Mexico........---.-- 243,388 
st SY eae 55,2 New. YOrk....206-snsecee= 4,953, 0855 
| OSE es North Carolina........... 1,270,01 Ue 
stm eapedic a= <i North Dakota..........-+ . 314,128: 
Beers gO ciara te Ohio... Zine Bees 58,3008 
Rees <5 ONG. 6 a= Oklshoma...s..-..0208 so. 582,020 
EPCS stocain’s «+ vias Oregornh: cee wes 38,41 Ie 
PASO Ae ee eee Pennsylvania............- 4,988,308: 
oc) eek Cea ae Ree Rhode Island.... = 6,056 
ae ae Doe ea eS South Carolina. 710,163 705, 75a} 
South Dakota 278,567 77,964 
Tennesseé 918,809 95,53 Se 
Texas. 2,298,966] 2,254,998 
Utah.. 372,699) 69,98 Se 
Vermont 169,792 168,06 
Virginia. 1,017,531 993,96 
Washington. .......-...-- 67,2 50,148 
Michigan. .,. x West Virginia............- 491,607 486, 2108 
Minnesota. 1,313,502 || Wisconsin. .. 32 se <.. 2. 0.3 1,605,820] 1,568,444 
IWEISRISBIDDNS . <c tio. wes boo -,* 772,967 1 WYOMING. ho ware: cue ki ale 67,770 67,0808 
BVBISSO UIA Eeratalslaiecahive sy2/s, 7, 1,309,502 + — | 
LOUD ABs a2 5565p 5 20,600 0.9 159,442 Totalo. (200. swtSaapele ae 55,807,366) 51,166,18 
INGDEARK A). icici cole «elites ot 0 553,884 


Of the Soha membership—less 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20,131,413 were males; 25,646,622 
were females. : 

Members of urban churches numbered 38,519,170; rural, 17,084,410. 

The membership by ages—less 11,215,915 who did not report—was: 13 years and over, 36,739,178 
under 13 years, 7,852,273. 

In the 162,233 churches reporting, there were 18,389,001 Sunday School scholars. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

The United States Bureau of the Census received | 29,738, Episcopalians; 137,684, Roman Catholics 
returns for 38,303 Negro churches. Of the 5,660,618 | 7,535, United Holy Church. 
members, 3,894,098 were Baptists; 1,386,357 Meth- The church edifices were valued at $164,531,5311] 
Odists: 9,067. Lutherans; 13,963, Presbyterians; | the church debt was $19,224,858; the church ex< 
6,367, Adventists; 7,379, Holiness; 68,648, Church of | penditures in 1936 were $27,802,469; parsonage: 
God, Church of Christ; 20,437, Congregationalists; | were valued at $12,392,842. s 
21,950, Disciples of Christ; 12,337, Independents; Sunday schools numbered 2,424,800. 


. Religious Population of the World 


Total _ 


Sect No. Amer.|So. Amer.) Europe Asia Africa Oceania 
Catholics: 
‘Roman 47,056,724] 60,836,143] 203,944,823) 9,213,413] 6,866,072] 1,858,488] 329,775,66 
Orthodox...... DROS TOT Fee cn oo ss 112,447,669 8,106,071} 5,868,089].......... 127,629,986 
Protestants*,,,.| 41,943,104 657,481) 81.767 4,422,777| 2,782,864] 6,372,250) 137,945,530 
Fotalso.66. 1. 90,207,985) 61,493,624/ 398,159, 21,742,261] 15,517,025| 8,230,738] 592,406,542 
MOWS 1). ve once ote «| 4,971,261 226,958} 9,372,666) 572,930 542,869 26,954 15,753,638 
Mohammedans.. . WRU S susie 4.0 ws 5,672,22 138,299,144] 55,538,211] 21,467,868] 220,978,845 
Others*..... -}| 79,020,577) 22,134,607] 137,981,585) 956,607,018} 76,301,961| 46,868,506] 1,318,914, 254 
MOCaly wei. 0 6 83,984,238) 22,361,565) 153,026,476) 1,095,479,092 132,383;041| 68,363,328] 1,555,546,7: (4 


Grand total. ./174,202,223' 83,855,189) 551,186,022) 1,117,221,353/147.900,066 76,594,066|2,150,959.91¢ 
Orthodox (Eastern) Catholics includes Russian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, ; 

Syrian, Armenian and Coptic Catholics. eS ee ee Serbia 
Roman Catholics include also Polish Catholics and Old Catholic Churches. | 
Others includes Philosophic and heathen religions, unchurched, unclassified and unknown. : 


(*) The totals for ‘‘Others,’’ in North and South America and Europe are mostly thos a 
Sider themselves Protestants but are not regular communicants. e 4 e whe aa 


é| 
The Ten Commandments | 
Source: The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 : 4 


The Ten Commandments—known also as the 
Decalogue—according to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 
claimed by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
and Ct ee on two tables of stone 
(Exod. 718). 

In the King James version (1611) of the Bible 
the Ten Commandments are: 

I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. 

Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth: 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; 

And ener iy mere? unto thousands of them that 
Jove me, and keep my commandments. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all t ic: 
But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the bane : 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
by Son, nor thy daughter, iby manservant, nor! 
ant, nor c: ; ze) 
as 5 eel thy gates: eS ee . 
‘or in six days the Lord made heaven | 
pac bee eee ‘pet oe Ry a and tested te , 
ay: erefore the b 
bath day’ and hllowed tt, ord blessed the Sabre 
nor thy father and thy mother that thy day: 
may be long upon the 1 re | 
sineth Ave Dp e land which the Lord thy 
eng ee pe kill. 
ou shalt not commit < 
Thou shalt not steal. eee | a 
Thou shalt not bear false wit: inst th: 
nelghbour. ake mess aga thy 
ou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s h 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his male 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor h 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour's. 
The Douay version of the Bible, published 
pecan es eins seed lereion ete in substant 
as regards the Ten Comm nents, 
although there is a variation in gorpegee gn a 
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-Young Men’s Christian Association; Methodist Church Boards 749. 


x! i 5 “ : s = i aa 
2 _ The Young Men’s Christian Association 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association was | groups of all a vels; traini i } 
5 : Cc : ge levels; training for citizenship 
“os Peer ot, ages in bests by George Williams renee. democratic procedures in inter-club resi- 
ete Me ociates who were employed by | dence, sports, student, young adult and other types 
i &- Company, a drapery firm. Unlike | Of councils on both local and national Ievels; 
jarlier religious societies of young men in Great leadership training through activity in over 100,000 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this regularly scheduled, enrolled groups; national as- 
mall group of apprentices was unusual because semblies of high school, young mens, ent e 
f living on the premises among scores of fellow- Ee at Gee nena one bese on 
pprentices and because of their deep concern to | citi : i Regan eer So 
Bmlate the . ‘ citizenship and public affairs education as an ~ 
Sa ere or Saas OS ovement Soun | ferdamental vessoume heed, Fehiious equeation 
pread into other countries and by its i-cen- isti need ene tints, feRtneee 
ey £5 — had Serreed around the world, “BY Raye nee pee er some 30 
time, George ams had become an out- | curricul: 
tanding business leader, and on this occasion he eieriaDar -echools 5 snd: ae vig ee 
pe kfichted by eee 1 “ informal educational programs; visual educa-— 
lag knighted by Queen Victories. Today the move; ) ton ara ee ion aed aisteibution of 
fie menthership of ne Teast 2-000 ,000 ries service; publication and distribution of 
"The first North American Associations appeared timely materials for young people; more intensive 
RPatoriineal ond Baston late in 1851 and were individual services, particularly in vocational guid- 
ect outerowths of the London beginnings. The ance Se counseling; through continued extensive 
rganization spread rapidly throughout North ene ng programs, and throush: Speclet eo 
America and today there are in the United States ag ped rine sapien be 78. in a Eee 
,345 Associations with 1,411,341 members; while ar Nh snl pe rpg AE we an8 ee 
mn Canada there are 79 Associations with 49,394 | per centint sre Rehr ts e ‘ 
: . ‘ i enc 
Nene ee nace sere vetar” ANastansive gervice among 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and See oe eae erating oe ase than 50 years, 
ie i . : , , : ing for more n 50 years, 
ee atte ae panel brag es co a ge i hen ee recent emphasis upon inter-racial 
: 2 ion. ; 
ag a oe pe A supplied 25,926 ane _among prisoners of war, which were 
ial workers, half 4 — rite “cerpee 3 with feature of end "Er che nome b gpoe ei ‘ 
e = nd other i i i e 
pea erica people supplied aie .b73.914 for this ments among the Neto ag ot cross in iA 
fore. Prom wunited Anancial (efiert in wees dar | services. ‘Bince 1988 No Sinsation cee 
: y Z in or erican Associations 
eestor bp a 3 She cooperating eer tted BaYe helped in all movements in the Orient, Near 
Service Organization presently at work, of which ieoters te eee wees Pacha Ae Sie: 
ee age ge ae ae i World | tinue in war time except in certain occupied areas. 
enters, 63 of which exe pit RO Alger D4 an ba Sg ete Rey 
pies where essential war production was underway. | United States the 1945 current expenditure ex- 
ok sp Ah ating aa peed policy, were limited | ceeded any previous year at $73,537,600 while the 
ei Beene tn Reta States and offshore | investment in plant and equipment was $228,- 
Seeraily an M an anadian YMCA was in- | 949,800. These resources are available for, ser- 
en ara e overseas service of the MCF te teal rae = ak con fon ee eae 
In the regular civilian Association the past year hand held diguthcant meetings during 1943 an ‘ 
Was notable for, Work on Dealt ot Vee proven | in Canada and ne i a ane 
em) yi v i an n e Uni s, as well as the 
pee century’s experience, such as, self-governing international mission .of Christian character 
ub organization among school and non-school | education and international understanding. 3 


Methodist Church Boards wi 


_ The activities of The Methodist Church are ad- ville; Commission on Public Information, New 
ministered from three principal headquarters— | York, Nashville, and Chicago; Commission on — 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 810 Broadway, World Peace, Chicago; Commission on Ministerial | 
Washville 2, Tenn.; 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, | Training, Nashville; Commission on World Service 
Til. The boards are as follows—Board of Missions | and Finance, Chicagoy “Board of Pensions, Chicago — 
and Church Extension, including Foreign, Home, and 506 Olive St., St. Louis 1; Board of Temper-— 
and Women’s Work, New York; General Board of | ance, and Commission on Chaplains, 100 Maryland 
Education, Nashville; Board of Lay Activities, | Ave. N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; The Christian 
hicago; Board of Publication, Chicago and Advocate, Chicago; Council of Bishops, Bishop 
Nashville; Board of Hospitals and Homes, Chicago; Titus Lowe, Indianapolis, Ind., president; Bishop 
Board of Evangelism, Medical Arts Bldg., Nash- ! G. Bromley Oxnam, New York, secretary. J 


ee Electronic Speed Computer 


A lightning computing machine, developed dur- | It divides and also extracts square roots with the 
ing the war but rated as a top military secret, | same ease. It can solve in two hours @ complex — 
‘was shown to scientists ‘and industrialists for the | problem which it would take 100 trained mathe- — 
first time by the War Department (Feb. 14, 1946) | maticiams a full year to solve. ¥ 
at t core School of Electrical Engineering of Instead of being operated mechanically, Eniac 
ithe University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. functions solely through vacuum tubes—18,000 of 
“The machine, called the electronic numerical | them. A generator sends electrical pulses surging 
integrator and computer—Eniac, for short—was | through the proper tubes at the rate of 100,000 
‘developed by two Moore School faculty members, | pulses per second. AS each separate adding or sub- — 
Dr. John W. Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert Jr., tracting operation requires 20 pulses, the machine 
under a $400,000 grant by the Army. can complete 5,000 operations in a second. Eniac _ 
In a single second, the machine can take 360 | fills most of a 30-by-60 foot room, with the tubes - 
numbers, each with 10 digits, and multiply them | ranged in 40 banks which are set in panels nine- 
together, delivering the answer on a punched card. | feet high and cover three of the four walls. 


Suzar—The Molecule With 10,000 Derivatives 


Research Foundation As a chemical, 75 times more sugar is produced ~~ 
tural sub- |in the United States than any other pure organic 
ic | compound. . Sugar, as such, with some of its 10,000 
known derivatives, finds numerous uses in- more 
than 80 industries. Seventy per cent of all alcohol 
used in making synthetic rubber in certain years 
was largely derived from sugar. Mannitol, sor-_ 
pitol, acetone, butanol, lactic and citric acid are 
made from sugar which also enters into plastic, 
textile, canning, pharmaceutical, ‘beverage candy, 
baking, glass, cement, metallurgical, wall board, 4 
paper, soap, tobacco, electrical and many other ~ 


industrial products. 
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U. S.—Radio Sets im Use 


750 and Growth; N etworks and Employes ‘ 


RADIO | 


e 2 » * — 
Growth of Radio in U. S. ee | 
Source: Radio & Television Retailing 
Gd. Tot.; Fe | 
Radio. ve Auto Si 
Total Sets Total Tubes Auto Sets adio Ap.| Auto See 
Made for Bdcst.| in U 
Made Made oy Recent Se! 
Number Value Number Value 
$5,000,000} 1,000,000 
30,000,000} 4,500,000 
100,000,000 | 12,000,000 
165,000,000 | 20,000,000 “ 
200,000,000} 30,000,000} 58,000,000 
168,000,000} 41,200,000) 67,300,000). . 
10|400,000,000} 50,200,000)110,250,000}. . 
600,000,000 | 69,000,000/172,500,000 a 
300,000,000} 52,000,000/119,600,000 ; 
726 003993| 42300000) S0780 00m) a 
,000,0 ,300, 8,730, % 
180,500,000| 59,000,000) 49,000,000 724,000} 28,598,000 |300,000,000 0- 
234,500,000} 58,000,000} 36,600,000 780,000] 28,000,000 |350,000,000| 1,250,090 
330,192,480| 71,000,000] 50,000,000} 1,125,000] 54,562,500/370,000,000| 2,000,0 
450,000,000 ,000,0 69,000, 1,412,000) 69,188,000 /500,000,000|. 3,500 00 
450,000,000 | 91,000,000} 85,000,000| 1,750,000 ,500,000 |537,000,000} 5,000,0 
210,000, 75,000,000} 93,000,000 800,000} 32,000,000 |}350,000,000) 6,000,086 
354,000,000} 91,000,000/114,000,000| 1,200,000 ,000,000 }375,000,000} 6,500,0 
450,000,001 |115,000,000}115,000,000} 1,700,000} 60,000,000 /584,000,000} 7,500,010 
460,000,000 | 130,000,000|143,000,000} 2,000,000} 70,000,000 }610,000,000} 8,750,0" 
154,000,000} 87,700,000) 94,000,000 350,000] 12,250,000/360.000,000| . 9.000,08 
,500,000 | 17,0 19,000,000}. «sce atis cies ke ckbe oe 75,000,000} 8,000,0# 
mae See ey ee E rete cage PS er Re rd joe ooe a acca 
194 500,000] 20,900,000} 30,000,000! 35, JODO! oss. AR shes weet e 4 h 08 
1946, 11,000,000/500,000,000)|150,000,000\180,000,000 500,000! 30,000,000'640,000,000! _6,000,0 
*Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 to 1946) replace 
ment tubes have run 25% to 40%-of total tube Sales. All figures are at retail value. 
Note: WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories convertel 
to war production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. ¢ 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 7 
Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio: 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use} 
r | Number in U. Number in U.S. | 
260,000 400,000 1OS5 seg tne oa his 22,869,000 30,500,000 
1,000,000 1,100,000 TOSE oot a aed Cee 24,600,000 33,000,000 _ 
2,500,000 3,000,000 EY ing a en aes 26,666,500 ,600, | 
00,0 4,000,000 tik 5 eer St 28,000,000 40.800,000 _ 
5,000,000 5,700,000 HCE RA age aes 28,700,000 45,300,000 | 
,200, 7,000,000 FU SG oe io untite ciate 29,200,000 51,000,000 | 
7,500,000 $,500,000 MD Ee eS 29,700,000 56,000,000 © 
9,000,000 10,500,000 1942... .jathiguve 30,800,000 59,340,000 
12,048,762 13,000,000 Mo eee Spe 32,000,000 58,000,000 | 
14,000,000 15,000,000 POG 4x, eee Sy 33,000,000 57.000.000 — | 
16,809,562 18,000,000 IO4S) os cichee tines 34,000,000 56,000,000. 
20,402,369 22.000,000 LOG, Voce ae 35,000,000 60,000,000 — 
21,456,000 26,000,000 || hI 


Radio Networks, Income, Employes and Stations 


Source: Federal Communications Commission 


| 
: 
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Four major and six regional networks and 901 
Individual stations reported total broadcast reve- 
nmues of $299,338,133 for the calendar year 1945. 
This was an increase of 8.73 percent over the 
previous year. However, net income before Federal 
on Was $83,584,288, 7.41 percent less than for 

4, 

Major ne ted and their 10 key stations grossed 
$85,151,875 in 1945, or a 7.75 percent increase, but 


their net income of $18,150,524, 10.52 percent under 
that of 1944. 


Average station income also declined. Of 41 
50-kilowatt clear channel stations, the average net 
-was $458,330, a decrease of 7.64 percent; the aver- 


age for 27 five to 20 kilowatt clear channel statior 
was $101,946, a 21,30 percent decrease; the average 
for 284 regional stations, $106,943, a 6.50 percers 
decrease; and the average for 455 local«stations 
$22,556, a 3.69 percent decrease. 

Employees and compensation’ both showed’ ing 
crease. Networks and individual stations emploj3 er 
37,757 persons as of Dec. 31, 1945, or 10.14 percents 
more than the previous year. Total compensat io} 
paid totaled $116,267,274, which was an increase & 
16.53 percent. ‘i d 

On Sept. 25, 1946, the United States had 2,05 
broadcast stations of various types, which wer 
operating or were on their way to operating, 4 
1,776 others had applied to go on the air. 


Radio Sets in Use in United States 
Source: “Radio & Television Retailing’’ 


_U. S. homes with radios 


_ October 1, 1946 | Automobile radios ...............%..... 6,000,0 
Secondary sets in above homes........ 15,006,000 Tota’ it > s. Pe ghey 001 
Seis in business places, institutions, ete 4,000,000 Stale, Gt MR eatae bier aa ae 
Annual Bill of United States for Radio 
} Source: “‘Radio & Television Retailing’’ 
Sales of time by broadcasters, 1946... .$325,000,000 | Radio parts, Supplies; ete.) os ies 001 
raat eee aie ea ee eRe fe 55,000,000 pucnoersan records, 300,000,000...... Baie: 
Cc - ‘teries, etc., adio-: re ( i ) 
60,000,000 receivers ........... LA, 200,000,000 |* COSY PERRIS PURINES hae Mees 
35,000,000 replacement tubes .......... 42,000,000 Total’... .. 3. dee coe a eee $992,000,' 
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cy Modulation; Television; F. D. Roosevelt’s Estate ; 151. 
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Frequency Modulation—FM ~ nae 
js Ys a Source: Electronic Industries ’ 
equency modulation’? (FM), an improved In FM the sound w 
tem of broadcasting now being introduced, has momentary changes or mouulation of the. ‘reauency 

t 4 


its outstanding advantages (1) the elimination of the radio carrier wave. This is in 
lof practically all static and interference; both the ordinary standard broadcastine amplitude 
natural and from man-made sources; (2) absence modulation or AM) in which the amplitude or 
of background noise, attaining complete silence of volume of the radio. carrier. wave 1s: eonbiuoNety ig 
the set itself, and (3) high fidelity of tone, since being modulated. If broadcasting is to be com= 
the frequency bands assigned to this service are nares 50 ee sa ee 
ser than allotted the AM band, permitting a pte N erm sab reo Be Om 40 
wider range of audio frequency response. High- | prod he si ; 
motes and vvertones in musical selections and voice Sonia the et ae thee would Sa 
Seg : 1 ogy the changing of the color (or frequency) 
2 a uaa making for great fidelity and pt ihe light, the brightness of which remains = ia 
The reduction of interference is partl 7 ‘ i ; teal 
‘of the radio frequencies used (in Ves ae te iar yy a i aoa operate 15 3G) ee 
Megaeycles or millions of cycles per una) ait area and applications have been filed with the — 
ey ae Fhe arrangements (notably that apotieations a y others, TDs tet ae . 
of Dr. E. H. Armstrong).which eliminate all re- i icati 53 are” 
E ing traces of interference. ey eee where the above TentiuigS: ate ; 


2 Television 
- 
Source: Electronics Industries 


ae 
” Yelevisicn broadcastin isi i ms 
: g took a promising position | before Pearl Harbor. Pla i rams 
as a new field of entertainment in Several United | from high altitudes, Pty ON mn a pinnee 
pets. Se veehectiie ad = Pre- | flying at stratospheric levels, an 
vision operating princip es ve en sup- | tall structure: é , 
plemented with the many wartime developments pahead hy aan Ne mS eS 
involved in radar, loran, guided missels, etc., all 
; which utilized the same specialized equipment 
‘as does television. Meanwhile through the war | signed to be able to serve 
‘effort, many thousands of new workers were Th technical standards 
‘trained in producing specialized equipment of the | have been legally esta ] 
‘same type as used in television receivers, and in| now obtained that will not require reconversion — 
the installation and servicing of such apparatus. | to newer plans at some future date. Thirteen — 
Engineering and technical advances made during | separate channels have been allocated for this 
“the war years represent notable achievements and | service in the low-frequency range (44 to 88 mc 
‘indicate that television can have sufficient picture | and 174 to 216 mc). en. 
quality and entertainment value for rapid public Stations in active service during 1946 were 
acceptance. follows: 
" Notable among these advances already in use are ie: 
d studio methods built up around the Channels Utilized Presently 
thicon camera tube, (a tube that 
ed for intense studio lighting with 
eat and glare), the higher definition, 
bril viewing receiving systems, and im- 
beg for large-screen projection to serve 3 3 
‘larger viewing groups. In addition, the advent of | -. 
‘an accelerated color-television research program is Line 
Hq 


Stations _ 


expected to hasten the reality of a full-range color 


‘whereby a program I 
‘points and other viewing centers, 
ning of wider audience coverage 


The Radio-Electronic Industry 


Source: “Electronic Industries’; Data are for year ended October 1, 1946 


. : Total Annual , Number of 

investment . gross Rev. employees 

pcalo manufacturers (1100)....-- $60,000,000 $350,000,000 80,000 

Radio distributors, dealers, etc..-. 300,000,000 700,000,000 125,000 
- Broadcasting stations (1000) incl. 

wy talent costs. ....-.--12-- 7750s 100,000,000 *20,000 

60,000,000 15,000 


_ Commercial comm 
_ Listeners’ sets in use 


 #Regular staff—not incl 
-;Annual operating expen 


¥ Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Estate 


. 
when he died at Warm Springs, Ga. (April 12; Against “the grdss estate, the 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt left a gross the following deductions totalling 
+ estate of $1,085,486, | for property identified_as previou 


aisal filed in Pough- | estate of Mrs. Sara Delano Roos! 
funeral and administrative expenses, 


charitable and public gifts and bequests, 
and debts paid, $19,221. 
a Delano Roose- In addition to his N 
state was made up | President also left proper : 
$353,855; bank ac- | New Bunswick, valued at $11,900, and a cottage — 
roperty trans- | at Warm Springs, Ga., valued at $7,826. » 
: queathed the cottage, where he died, to the Warm ~ 
ar’ ux F Springs Foundatien, pb aa he eae a8) to 

ner mii op-.| fight infantile paralysis and which also carr: 13% 
Soa et eunance, $40. insurance policies totaling $562,142 on the Presi-. 

$1,062. dent’s life. / ime 


3,000,000,000 |. ic. lise ses ee dese eee teense 
uding part-time employes, artists, etc. who number at least 25,000 mo 
se for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc. 


j pod + 


executors listed 
$736,400: Credit 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in ‘he United ae 


Source: Railroad Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1945 ins 
DIESEL TRACTION (60 m.p.h. and rey . 


t Dis- 
Railroad | Train From To tance |Time| Sp 
: miles 3 
Chicago & N.W.....|City of Milwaukee.|Kenosha......... Waukegan........| 15:66 8 
Burlington......... Morning Zephyr...|East Dubuque... .| Prairie du Chien... 54.6 8 
Burlington......... Twin Cities Zephyrs| North LaCrosse. ..|Winona Jet......-| 26.9 8 
Missourt Pacific.....|Colorado Eagle... .|Hads...>>.......- FEORROG SE okt sett 55.0 8 
.. .|\City of Denver...-|Carroll..:.......- BOONE. Ul feet es at 52.3 7 
Peoria Rocket.....|Joliet.........--- IMFOTPISS,« . 62 fet cee lad, 7. 
City of Denver....|La Salle.:........ Sterling. kes cae 93.6 7 
Denver Zephyr....|Galesburg.......- AULORS ey oe ex Brae 124.5 75 
..|Colorado Eagle... .|Ottawa..........- Osage City 32.3 74. 
.|El Capitan. ...... Dodge City....... Hutchinson 120. 73 
EY) Gapitan =... Dodge City....-.. La Junba, ooo ee 202.4 73 
Rocky Mt. Rocket.|Colby.:........-: Nortons:., 20 9%. 2. 69.8 72 
Aftern. Hiawatha..|Chicago........-.. Milwaukee 85.0 71 
.|Cities of Portland, 
San Francisco, Los 
Angeles... 2.2%: North Platte. Grand Island 137.2 
S.H. Zephyr-Twin 
Star Rocket..... Corsicana. ..-...% | Teague th Loe 35.6 30 
BE) Capitan....... Jaquet 42 Sots x. iStrembar 2.23. \.<': Goce 52.1 44 
«|City of Denver... ..|Fremont......... Columbus.......~- 45.2 38 
He ilwaukee.:....... Morn. Hiawatha...|Portage.......... Columbus......... 28.2 24 
Tilinois Central... .. \City of. Miami... .|Champaign. - . | Mattoon, 355 a. ts. 44.6 38 
Seaboard Air Line...|Silver Meteor. ....|West Palm Beach. Sebring eeare lie oa 102.6 88 
Florida East Coast. ./Chic. Streamliner../Vero Beach... ...- | Melbourne 33.6 29 
Poanta Het p.... ey. Chicagoan........ Galesburg........ Chillicothe 47.4 41 
Illinois Central. .... Green Diamond...|Kankakee........|Clinton........... 92.7 81 
Chicago & N.W.....|Cities of Portland.) 
gan oh arate Los Sees | 
MEGS. ". 0 s.. des maha... .- Bie Ra Se ca ey we 149.0 | 130 68.2 
New York Central. .|20th Cent. Limited|/Toledo.......... Elkhart.......5... 133.0 " 
Rtv: GRIEG. |rwin Star Rocket. |H Pie fe 
~ City; CRI&£G..... /Twin Star Rocket. |Houston.......... Pessuels. 540 152. 
_ Baltimore & oa. Sposa Limited. ..|Nappanee........ GOEretin ite jue ae aes ri rae 
_ Missouri Pacific... Colorado Eagle... .|Hoisington.....:.. jScott £XGH-0) Yee 123.8 | 111 66.8 
ois OS eee Abraham Lincoln.. |Springfield.. . . }Eine@omMn, 25k e 28.7 26 66.2 
Baltimore & Seti -|Columbian..... 2” ian, oe SH Wna Pago, 2. “ees 55.1] 50] 66.1 
Southern Pacific... .|City of San Frane..|Carlin............ Sparks...........,| 288.3 | 264 65. 
_ Atlantic Coast Line.|Havana Special....|Green Pond....__. Yemassee? 2s 2/2. ]> 142 13 65. 
' New York Central. ./20th Cent. Limited | Englewood a sath raage Bikhart.......... 93.9 86 65. 
ao ages Air Line.. .|South. States Spec’l| Baldwin..........|Starke...,.... 26.0 24 65. 
PINOT (nhy ce Se. 2s S Abraham Lincoiln.. |Joliet...........-. /Bloomington. .... 89.4 84 6. 
Gesvand Air Line.. .|Silver Meteor... .. Jacksonville.... ...|Thalmann......... 71.0 67 6 
_ Great Northern. . /Badger State Exp..|Cedar. .|Coon Creek June. . 11.6 11 6: 
| Atlantic Coast Line.|Champion........ North Petersburg..|Weldon......... 60.0 58 6 
Florida East Coast. .|Chiec. Streamliner. .|Daytona Beach. . .|/St. Augustine... .. 53.7 52 
Atlantic Coast Line.| Havana Span .|Riehmond...... . Rocky Mount,.... 123.9 | 120 
ISAO AT ESS sis. oi. Southern Belle. >. .|La Place... ......}Gonzales.......... 30.6 20 
ye) Reading..)... 2... SUOMBEASBI 0 .t- 23) Plainfield... .. a 60.0 | 59 
nts | Union Pacific... City of Los Angeles|Salt Lake City... . ient 2. |) 3245 1821 
ae, i ee Baltimore & Ohio. . .| National Limited. .!Vincennes....._. . ‘East St. Louis..... 147.2 | 146 
4, 4 STEAM TRACTION (60 m.p.h. and over) 
aS _ Pennsylvania. . .|Chicago Arrow....|Fort Wayne... |Gary 
Milwaukee... ...... Aftern. Hiawatha, .|New Lisbon. \Portage......-.... 34 Ef 
iS AS fe mucin, WL \Zipper.... Watseka....._...|Momence..)!_ |! 27.6 | 22 
3 MBIA Rour,.. 0.6... Knickerbocker. .. .|Sidney..... _|Union City... 1... 35.1 | 28 
Pennsylvania, ‘|Liberty Limited. ..|Plymouth. . . . \Fort Wayne../....| 641 | 52 
Sy * Milwaukee... .....: Midwest Hiawatha| Manilla. .... 2. _ |, POtryen, kek aes 61.3 50 
Missourt Pacific... . .|Kansas City Local: Kirkwood......_..|Gray Summit... . | 26.5 | 23 
ve SantaiFe. 7... Centennial State...|Syracuse..... 0. ..|Garden City... 1) || 51.5 | 45 
noe New Yoris Central. .|Interstate Express.|Gary......... _..|South Bend. . >|... 58.9 52 
f Canadian National. .|Continontal Ltd... |St. Annes......_..|Lachine.....2...; 7). 1299) 191% 
3 Wabash...... -|Bluebird.. 2.5... Taylorville... .....|Litehfield.... >... - 32.5 | 29 
a. ee. fj -|Manhattan Limited Bueyrus...... ..| Dunkirk Leal B5zs |) 38 
ie entra y.e Forest City..|La Porte.........{/South Bend... ..._. 26. 
- New York Central. .|Pacemaker, Paul i Boh PEN a nid Ss 
% i. ae Prairie 
i LStAte aH. Ae Blkhart. 2. oe, Toledo. . 
} ; ence & East. Ill,|Zipper........... Chicago Hgts. .... Watseka... . 1202, 49 wt 
» Big Four....... Southwestern Ltd..|Sidfey....... 0... uncle. «60850 oe 65.9 | 60 
Santa F Te RSs. ...,.|Past Mail Express.|Hutchinson.......|/Dodge City. |. |.” 120.2 | 110 
_ Chicago & N.W.....|Los Angeles Ltd...|Carroll....: Fis 0s Wetferson: ..0 Mile ke 26.1 4 
* Michigan Central... .|Detroiter......__. Windsor... . 4. (St.Thomas... 2a. 109.6 g 
Illinois Central... - Daylight... 1.21). Farmer City... ..|Gibson City... |)... 20:6 | 49 
Reading....... 1... Phila.-N. Y. Exp... |Jenkintown......_|West Trenton. 27 | 3 
cee Heading Sea- oe York-Atlantic SKE k a0 
re Lines 7 ‘ty Express..... Absecon.,.... 
Souther Pacific... ..|Sunbeam......... Houston... ...- or Gallege Beation. 2: a8 
Peoria & Hastern.. .|Night Express... . .| Waynetown.. . .| Veedersbur, 10. aa 
Burlington. ..._. .|Blackhawk....... Alina. « Soa (e'lgast. Winonhe ano). 30-2 ig 
Burlington... .... Blackhawk, ....*. Prescott........ wa ae SY 24 ra 
Southern Pacific. ‘/Sunbeam.. 1...) Fnnis..¢< !. 23 c10s PEIOBINe, . ove odes 110.3 O2 
Ranta Fe. ........: Centennial State...|Lamar.._.....__||Syracuse....... |. isa | 296 
Rook Island... |. || Chicago Limited...|Grinnell.......... Towa City...... |: 65.9 és 
fae” National. . International Ltd, .| Belleville... 21.1.) Port Hope...;....| 50.2 oe 
; Oe Si : a@ader.a) 85.4.5; Marion... ;...: Galion, ,... 2. f 
ges Laie Midlander.. |. >. .|H af Seca Sar a 
Teng Valley...... as ew BORE ene: Sans aes REPOST, a sauce 80:8 7 
‘ on Express Manville. ..,.. 
' Michigan Central... |mpire State Exp. |St. Tho at a ty “Waterford. pea 168 ae 
Seer ese -|Phil-Wash. Exp...|Wilmington..\ (| Atken.. 00.0022). seaweas 
; ifie unbeam......... College ‘\Bremond, .. °°: ‘47 a 
Bee > BIB POU. ye Whitcomb ge Station. ‘|Bremond. Pee ae cai. 46 
CREE LENA. Cincinnati. . ; 
% Ghieago & N.W.. JM, ec Donan. 17 tepet ~linanspots. Saree ‘ 58 1 
Nagas yee uebird........./Englewood.... 2. JE rete SS i 77 
Illinois Gentrai. mi ; nore se /Borest. .... Lowe) AG 85.9 | © 
Central.....'Seminole......... Kankakee... ... ARantoul. 0s sey | 30 f e 
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Train Speeds; Thermometers; Temperature 753 


7 r . Dis- =" ; 
} From To tance |Time| Speed 
: . mil min} m.p.h. 
PRR Ridgetown........ 51.8 | 50 | 61.8" 
ae ee oe South Portsmouth..} 51.2 50 61.4 
Tess. ioonna ee Weiss see See ica 61.2 
: Bo eek OVENNE.. 25. a ae oR 102.0 00 61.2 
a ee “fe : st pape ig tbc 7 (1 Te Spee Wayne Jct. ....... 60.0 59 61.0 
oe wy apleweat.....-2|Depewire » .2.~ . Geneva.....<..-..| 93.2 2 es , 
a Fe...........|Fast Mail Express.|Dodge City....... La Junta.......>..| 202.4 | 200 60.7 
hesapeake & Ohio. . Ss Bones ties Maysville... .:.2:.. 17.2 17 60.7 
pre Marquette... .. en = ? 
re. ap’ xpress...|Howell...........|Williamstown......| 19.2 19 | | 60.6 
ockdsland........ Golden State Ltd..|Mineola.......... Bupkltey, 222.503 5 22.1 | ~ 22 60.3 
“a ; 
Bates ad Atlantic City Exp.|Broadway........|Atlantic City......| 57.3 57 60.3 
.|California Mail....);Columbus........ |Fremont,........ 45.2 45 60.3 
Richmond-Norfolk | 
o7 BT. Pan ae Wakefield........|Suffolk........... 29.0 29 60.0 
Kel Plate........ } 
7 Special-St. Louis ‘ 
P TER DEEOS ot. rte a Rocky River...... LAD FOUN 2i20)5>. 1.07 Poboia 18.0 18 60.0 
a ELECTRIC TRACTION (60 m.p.h. and over) 
hicago, South Shore 
South Bend..... South Bend Ltd...|Davis............| alte Park 2 t.:<0 14.3 12 71.5 
i S3e57- Congressional. ....|N. Philadelphia. ..|Newark...........] 76.0 64 712) eat 
Milwaukee Ltd....|Skokie..........- Deerpath.. . 15.4 13 71 2a 
_...... Representative... .|Perryville......... Wilmington. 32.3 28 69.2 
St. Louis Limited. .|Mindale..... Union. . 3 9.6 | 8% | 67.8 
Reg tw pie Ady. Congressional) Washington. . .| Newark 214.6 | 195 66.0. 
A Oe eee \Pasqua......-., .|Bello Plains. . .- 10.2 10 61.2 
(Gas- 
, Eh 
Sees siaiet 20% Local.......:....|Grote............/Grenada.........,. 622) 56 61.0 
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Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire . 
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-Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
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grade, 
100° 


Reau- 
mur, 
so° 


Water Boils 
at Sea- 
_ Level. 


90 
86 
80 


Alcohol Boils 


Temperate 
Tallow Melts 


2 i 1,3 


fo reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to sed eeipiy bY 8/4. 


renheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce Reaumur to Centigrade, 
j : 3 Se 


o—Absolute Temperature Ae 
her -dynamical considerations. pe: 
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y rvation of | Smithsonian Institution, / gton, — 
Higgs it from | date of June 27, 1933. ; 
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' College Units, authorized in the. fall of 1942, by 


' Donor Service was inaugurated whereby Red Cross 


‘similar societies fhe world over, operates under @ 


‘Nearly 20,000,000. 


‘charge to patients, physicians cr hospitals. 


centers and 63 mobile units. 


* include assistance in applying for government 


<u ome 
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Cross - * 
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The American National Red Cross, one of 63 


charter granted by Congress (Jan. 5, 1905) in ac- 
cordance. with the: Treaty of Geneya which the 
United States signed (1882). In addition to cg 
sions for volunteer aid to the sick and wounded, 
the charter requires the organization to act as a 
link between the people of the United States ane 
the armed forces, and to give relief in times 0 
suffering or calamity, whether national or inter- 
national. 

With Clara Barton as its first president, the 
American Red Cross was organized in 1881. By act 
of Congress (1905) it was re-incorporated under 
government supervision. In accordance with the 
by-laws. which provide that the President of the 
United States, upon acceptance, shall be ex-officio 
president of the organization, President Harry s 
Truman is president of the American Red _ Cross. 
Executive head is the chairman of the Red Cross 
central committee appointed by the President. 
During 1945-46 Basil O’Connor held this post, 
being appointed originally in July, 1944, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to succeed the late Norman H. 


serving in VA regional offices total ab 00. 
To broaden the scope of Red Cross serviges 
veterans, the Red Cross maintains resident fi 
directors in veterans’ hospitals to assist im 
motion and development of all Red Cross VO! 
teer services in the hospitals. Their duties | 
clude securing supplies and services from Red co 
Community Service to camps and hospitals; ass: 
ing chapters in arranging for training of yol 
teers in VA hospitals; distributing Red © 
supplies, referring patients who have given 
of attorney to the Red Cross to the Claims © 
vice field director. Pi " . 
Services to veterans is a continuation of I 
Cross service which many veterans had kno) 
while in the armed forces. The information ab 
veterans’ benefits, as well as the help the 
Cross can give when a serviceman returns to & 
life, is supplied in camps and hospitals throu 
out the country and overseas. 5 2 
On June 30, 1946, more than 7,000 overs 
and domestic Red Cross workers were on dutyi 
camps, hospitals and overseas clubs. Approximaty 
3,500 remain overseas to carry on the peacetif) 
program for the armies of occupation.” 
In military and naval hospitals in the U. 
and overseas, approximately 2,900 Red C 
workers prcevided medical and psychiatric 5 
ease work and recreation service. In camps? 
home and abroad, 3,600 workers headed by - 
field directors and 700 assistant field direct 
served the able-bodied. { 
Under new cooperative arrangements with © 
War Department, Red Cross overseas club serv 
for cecupational troops is being continued. Une 
the new plan, the Army continues tc sup 
quarters, and furnishes general maintenance p@ 
sonnel. Canteens within the clubs are opera 
entirely by the Army which sells food and nc 
alcoholic beverages. Refreshments are. served 
the Red Cross at special entertainment events. 
clubs continued to be operated under policies a 
termined by the Red Cross which will- prov. 
trained personnel tc manage, supervise and ec 
duct the recreational programs carried on wit 
the clubs. On June 30, 1946, .354 clubs were: 
operation. | 
At home 3,755 chapters, representing millic 
of people, continued to act as a medium betwe 
the families at home and the men .and wom 
in military and naval service. From April, 1945 
March, 1946, financial assistance by chapters 
Army and Navy personnel and | dependert 
amounted to more than $1,635,000 Emergency 
lough verifications for Army and Navy personm 
totalled 1,630,000. In addition to paid staffs, | 
average of 20,000 volunteers gave over 400.6 
hours of service each month providing consult! 
tion, information, communications reporting @ 
other services. More than 6,000,000 cases ¥ 
handled this year. x 
During the war recruitment of nurses for 
with the Army and Navy Nurse Corps was ¢o 
ducted by the American Red Cross at the reau 
of the Surgeons General. |A_ total of 58,000 
on active duty with the armed forces at the wa 
end. The American Red Cross also recruit} 
nurse instructors to train volunteer nurse’s 
for civilian and military hospitals and pub 
health. ¥ 
. The Home Nursing program instructs hom 
makers in simple nursing skills required for ho 
care of the sick. The objective of the hor 
nursing instruction, begun in 1908, is to oe 
eme: 
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The society is supported by popular subscription. 
Since 1942 annual fund campaigns have been held, 
and in. 1946 contributions totalled approximately 
$120,000,000. 

American Red Cross national headquarters is in 
Washington, D. C. Area offices are in New York 
City; Alexandria, Va.; Atlanta; St. Louis; and San 
Francisco. There are (June 30, 1946) 3,755 local 
chapters and more than. 5300 branches. Red Cross 


July, 1946. numbered 187. These units of local 
chapters are established in 31 universities, 92° col- 
leges, 25 teachers colleges and 39 junior colleges. 
Junior Red Cross enrollment of boys and girls in 
schools throughout the country has reached. 


Through wartime experience and necessity the 
American Red Cross has expanded many of its 
familiar welfare and educational programs, and 
has added new activities to meet peacetime needs. 
Newest and one of the most far-reaching peacetime 
activities of the American Red Cross in saving 
lives is participation in civilian blcod donor pro- 
grams. The aim of this Red Cross service is to help 
meet a vital need in supplying sufficient blood 
and blood derivatives for civilian use without 


The Red Cross wartime blood donor program 
ended in September, 1945. Since its inception in 
February, 1941, the service collected 13,326,242 
pints of» blood for the military through its 35 


In March, 1945, the Red Cross Civilian Blood 


chapters may assist blood programs sponsored by 
medical or health agencies to furnish blood and 
blood derivatives without charge to physicians, 
hospitals or patients. Red Cross participation 
varies from recruitment of voluntary donors to 
complete operation of the center. Several state and 
ecunty programs are operating under this policy. 

The 1,250,000 units of blood plasma declared 
surplus by the Army and Navy were returned to 
tne American Red Cross for civilian medical use. 
The plasma is available without charge through 
state departments of health to physicians and 
hospitals; no charge’ for the product is made to 
patients. Immune serum globulin, a blood product 
used in controlling measles, is being processed 
from war surplus material and distributed in like 
manner by the Red Cross. 

While the American Red Cross services to the 
armed forces were gradually being reduced to keep 
pace with the reduction in the number of men still 
Serving abroad, requests for services to veterans 
and their families increased proportionately. 

Approximately 1,700,000 veterans were helped by 
the Red Cross at the time of separation from 
service in filing disability claims with the govern- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
Nationwide service to veterans and their depend- 
ents is provided by the Red Cross through chapters 
and chapter branches located in approximately 
9,000 communities. . 

Services to veterans provided by local chapters 


one member, of every family to meet daily 
gencies and safeguard family health. 
_Nutrition Service, through classes, demonstr: 
Ons, Praaecnies centers, and other education 
methods, helps prom a nationwide program f 
better food habits. et ‘i 
Community Service to Camps and Hospitals, e 
tablished by the American Red Cross in: 19 
at the request of the military authorities as Can 
and Hospital Council Service, provides a sing 
avenue through which community service may 
directed to the armed services and to hoepitatl 
veterans. Through 50,000 organizations afi 
with this Red Cross service, 5,000,000 volunte 
have rendered recreational and other services 
able-bodied and hospitalized servicemen ai 
Ve ering thie spade Tiled xim: 4, 
uring the pas cal year appro: ately 1,30 
000 members of Volunteer Special Setgices donal 


benefits, guidance in personal and family problems, 
information, and referrals when the special re- 
Sources of other agencies are needed. 

Red Cross field directors serve in 62 Veterans 
Administration regional offices to help chapter 
Home Service workers assist veterans in securing 
benefits for which they may be eligible. Field 
directors are alsc stationed in each of the 10 
Veterans Administration branch offices and at the 
central office of the Veterans Administration. With 
power of attorney granted by the veteran, field 
directors, through the chapters, assist veterans in 
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“Im its 36th year of training Americans for 
safety, the First Aid, Water Safety and Accident 
Prevention Service adapted its program to meet 
peacetime demands. 

To combat the tremendous traffic death toll, 
the system of approximately 10,000 mobile first 
ald units and 2,000 highway first aid statiuns was 
strengthened. As a result of courses conducted 
on the basis of the recently revised First Aid 
Textbook, more than 337,000 first aid certificates 
eae issued during the fiscal year ended June 30, 

Interest in water safety reached a new high 
dying the year in the Red Cross aim to make 
(“Every American a swimmer, Every Swimmer a 
_Llfe Saver.’ Approximately 400,000 certificates 
were issued in water safety during the fiscal year. 
Convalescent swimming for handicapped persons 
also was widely used and acclaimed. 

Nation-wide awareness of the need for taking 
constructive measures to curtail the needless loss 
of life in home and farm accidents aided in the 
expansion of the Accident Prevention training 
program. A record number of more than_ 25,000 
certificates were issued for completion of these 
courses. during the fiscal year. 

During the year, Junior Red Cross members 
contributed approximately $1,500.000 of educational 
health and recreational supplies to children over- 


seas. 

In addition to participating in community 
programs and in many of the activities of the 
adult organization, members of the American 
Junior Red Cross carry on an extensive program 
of service to and communication with young 

ple of other lands. Chests of educational and 
ealth articles are going to children in Europe 
‘and the Philippines. Medical supplies for 2,800,000 
children were shipped abroad last year, as well as 
isthing, codliver oil, and dried milk. These 

articles are purchased by the National Children’s 

Fund, maintained by contributions of members 

of the American Junior Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is the traditional agent of the 
American people in times of disaster such as 
floods, fires, tornadoes, and other emergencies. 
Red Cross Disaster Relief provides food, clothing, 
medical care, nursing service and temporary shelter 

during the period of emergency, and when needed 
gives continued care and rehabilitation on a family 

basis following disasters. During the fiscal year 

1945-46 the Red Cross gave assistance in 252 

domestic disaster relief operations in 45 states 

and Alaska, aiding more than 150,000 persons. Of 
“that number 130 disasters occurred in the first six 

months of 1946. 

In addition to domestic disasters, one of the 
most serious insular disaster relief operations of 

1945-46 was the Hawaiian tidal wave, in which 
the Red Cross aided 3,000 persons. Red Cross 

expenditures in the Hawaiian catastrophe and in 

New York and Pennsylvania floods alone amounted 

to $1,000,000. d 
“More than $170,000,000 worth of foreign war 
‘relief was made available by and through the 
American Red Cross from September 1, 1939, to 
June: 30, 1946. It is estimated that nearly 
75.000,000 people, among them 27,000,000 children, 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., 1s a 
non-profit organization at 210 East 64th Street, 
New York City. It was founded primarily to 
collect and preserve healthy corneal tissue, from 
human eyes for transplanting to blind persons who 
‘nave lost their sight because of corneal defects. 

Additional activities of the Bank, carried out by 
“the Corneal Research Laboratory, include research 
in blindness resulting from corneal injuries, in 
“new techniques of corneal grafting, and in pre~ 
serving eye tissue longer than the present limit 
- of three days. Training of surgeons in the method 
of the special operation is also a part of the Eye 


the zone was ieee Rtg Ah 
25,000 was receive () 
grant of § But for the most part, 
daily from the general 
arying from $1 up. | : 
served its first anniversary with 


three soldiers in the 


Among many others. Pa., known as the 


army Hospital at Phoenixville, 


in 49 countries benefitted directly from this pro- 
gram, which included war and other civilian relief. 
At the request of the Allied military authorities, 
the Red Cross provided trained Civilian War Re- 
lief personnel to work with the Civil Affairs and 
Military Government officers in providing relief to 
the populatons of liberated areas. 

Under its civilian relief program (now Over~- 
seas Emergency Relief) the Red Cross provided 
supplies to sister societies and other agencies; and 
a small number of trained personnel to aid them 
in strengthening services and to supervise distri- 
bution of supplies. The principal resources used 
by the Red Cross in foreign relief operations were 
(1) funds contributed to the Red Cross by the 
American people; (2) garments and surgical dress- 
ings produced by chapter volunteers; (3) supplies 
purchased by U. S. government agencies trom 
funds appropriated by Congress for foreign relief; 
(4) funds for special projects sponsored by the 
National Children’s Fund of the American Junior 
Red Cross; and (5) resources made available by 
other agencies and governments for special 
projects. 3 , 

Between January, 1941, and June, 1945, the Red 
Cross sent out supplies for American_and other 
United Nations prisoners of war in Europe and 
the Far East valued at more than $168,000,000, in- 
cluding medical supplies, cigarettes, comfort ar- 
ticles and 27,874,000 food parcels, of which 27,000,- 
000 were packed by 13,500 volunteers in five Red 
Cross packaging centers. Following liberation 
of Allied prisoners of war, the surplus food parcels 
in Europe were distributed to displaced persons. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


Under the Treaty of Geneva the International 
Red Cross Committee operates to see that all 
signatories abide by its provisions. These concern 
primarily the care and treatment of wounded and 
ill and of prisoners of war, as well as certain other 
specific matters. This committee is composed 
entirely of Swiss Citizens, and during World War 
II it directed and supervised the distributi of 


millions of food parcels and great quantities of i! 


medicine and clothing to prisoners of war; it also 
was in charge of the transmittal of mail between | 
prisoners of war and their families, The Inter- 
national Committee, along with the national Red 
Cross societies, provided a system of communica- 
tion between free civilians living in countries at 
war wth each other. For its work on behalf of 
prisoners of war in 1944 the International Red 
Cross Committee received the Nobel Peace Prize 
(Noy., 1945). ‘ 


LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES 


The League of Red Cross Societies, a separate 
organization from the International Committee, — 
works in close cooperation with the latter. 
League’s function primarily is to coordinate peace- 
time activities of national Red Cross societies 
throughout the world, particularly as they affect 
disaster relief, education, health and_ ‘similar 
matters. American Red Cross Chairman O’Connor 
was elected chairman of the Board of Governors — 
of the League for a four-year term at the League’s 
first post-war meeting (Nov. 14-16, 1945) in Paris 


. The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc. Fa 


Valley Forge General Hospital, have benefited from 
the corneal grafting operation. ; 

» When the Bank was founded, there were only 
JO or 15 surgeons in the United States who were 
experienced in the transplant operation. Many 
times, it was impossible to get eye tissue, patient 
and surgeon 

Since then, the Bank has awarded seven scholar- 
ships to experienced eye surgeons from six states 
so that they can learn the technique. In the 
future, the Bank hopes to have branches estab- 
lished in many of the major cities, and to have ~ 
trained surgeons easily available. 

More than 4,000 letters of inquiry have been 
received by the Bank. The inquirer is advised to 
consult a local ‘ophthalmologist to ascertain 
whether a corneal/grafting operation would bene- 
fit him, and if it is the decision of that ophthal- 
mologist that such an operation is indicated, the 
services of the Eye Bank are made available. iy 

The demand Pe Sie tissue still exceeds the sup- 
ply, and there a long waiting list of those 
who might benefit by a corneal transplant opera- 
tion. Eyes are donated to the Eye Bank to be used 
after death, and it is necessary that the donor die 
in a hospital, as the eye must be removed within 
one hour after death by a trained technician. 

Those interested in donating eyes or money may 
‘contact the Eye Bank at its office, 210 East 64th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. The officers of the 
Hye Bank are: Albert G. Milbank, chairman of 
the Advisory Council; Stanley Resor, President; . 
Dr. R. Townley Paton, Vice-president; Cyril B. 
Hartman, Secretary; Walter C. Baker, Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, Executive Director. 


The 


together at the same time and place. ~ : 


‘ay etn Parodi, Italy, Aug. 27, 1939. (United States)—Speed 333.179 km. p. h. (207.027 m. p. h. 


oR. Stanley, co-pilot; USAAF, and crew; United States, Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2200 HP. 


_ Harmon Field, Guam, M. I., May 15, 1946. (Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2000 HP engines.) 
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International Aeronautical Records | : . a 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.©., representativ 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing k_ ~~ for aer 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives frou: — elgi 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
in Paris... Reguiations for the control of official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). The records 5 
presented here are as of Oct. 1, 1946. World records are defined es maximum performance, regardless of t 
Class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation in categories established by it follow: ; 

; WORLD AIR RECORDS : 

Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1,864 miles)—975,675 km. p. h. (606,255 m. p. h.)? 
Group Capt. H. Wilson, Great Britain, Nov. 7, 1945. : t ; 

Distance airline—12,739,591 kms. (7.916 miles) Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot; Lt. Col. G R. Stanley, . 
co-pilot; and crew; United States, Nov. 19-20, 1945**. 1 

Circuit of world—No record established. 2 

Distance, airline (with refueling in flight)—No record cstablished. 

Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, Nov. 11, 1935. 

All other records, internationa] in scope, are termed International records and are divided into? 
classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In the* 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: z 


Light airplanes Light seaplanes 
Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement — 
dst Category... .... 2.2... sees ness: 397-549 cubic inches 397-549 cubic inches _ ; 
EETCRTOROLY vig ciclelace.oss' 28 oes -a0.5.0i0 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches 
Sid Category. -........ Ne... -- ee 122-244 cubic inches None 
MUPMOBLCEOLY -itescn. cae ees chy ese 4ss> Less than 122 cubic inches - None 


P AIRPLANES (Class C) 

Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roberto 
Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 kilo- 
meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S.-A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. G. 
Brvie. Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sergt. A. Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. S. A., A. C., 
crew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, 1939. 

Distance airline (International)—12,739.591 kilometers (7,916 miles); Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot; Lt. Col. 


engines, from Northwest Field, Guam, M. I., to National Airport, Washington, D. C,, Nov. 19-20, 1945.** 
United States same. 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—14,603 meters (47,910.009 feet), Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot; Lt. D. M. Davis, -co-pilot; 
Lt. L. B; Barrier, Lt. C. B. Webster, F/o Pamphille Morrissette, Sgt. W. S. George ,crew; USAAF, 


Maximum speed (International)—975.675 km. p. h. (606.255 m. p. h.) Group Capt. H, Wilson, 
Great Britain, Gloster Meteor IV E.E. 454, 2 Rolls Royce Derwent engines, Herne Bay, England, 
Nov, 7, 1946. (United States)—speed 567,115 km. p. h. (352,388 m. p. h.)—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 
Ana, Calif:, Sept. 13, 1935. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without pay load—(International)—Speed, 497 km p. h. 
(495.334 m. p. h.) Capt. R. A. Baird, USAAF, United States, P-80A jet propelied monoplane, GE I-40 
engine, Dayton, Ohio, April 19, 1946.** (United States)—Same. 


ae 
engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946.** (United States)—Same. | 


engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946.** (United States)—Same. 4 


LIGH y) 
Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.1 i i pee 
Os oR” Sept a3 1937 * ) 98 kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussarov and V. Gieboy, 


Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p. h. (243.940 m. Pp. PB 


larence R. McArthur, New Orleans,, La 
Altitude (International)—9,075 meters 


Distance, Airline (International)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168.365 
to Djibouti, 


ory) 
Distance, Airline (International)—1,909.833 kilometers (1,186.713 miles)—Heinz 
Aug. 2, 1939. (United States)—1,631.878 kilometers (1,014 miles)——Robert z Bryant, {aa mee =f 
* ss ae 


Stoppani 4 
—Lts. a 


First Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain, from Dundee, Scotland, to near Port Nelloth” S Afries ngete a q 


1938. (United States)—5,280.015 kilometers (3,281,402 miles)—Lt. Commdr. Knefler McGinnis, % : 
Lit N T.P inson, U. S. N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Byer San H 


Speed 338,944 km.p.h. (241,679 m.p.h.) Lieut. G, T. Cuddihy, U. S. N 
Maximum speed (International)—Speed 709.209 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)— ; i : 
Qet. 23, 1934. (United States)—Speed 395.439 km. p. h GAS TiS en oe v2 nat Ring Amp igre 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p. h. (250.676 m. p. h.) ; 


—M. Stoppani and G. Gormi, Italy, March 30, 1938. (Uni 4 
m. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, ios nee Siaipe) Site a is eaa ee nae oie 


‘AMPHIBIANS Class: 7 
Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 itonsiee € 429 685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F, M. Andrews 


and crew, U.S., from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United S$ 
Altitude (International)—7,605 meters (24,950.71 —Boris’ : 5 ea Sie aren 
Pie ae CE re be ae ( 2 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. 5, Stratford, Conn., 


, 
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al and 


onal)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p.h.) 
S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


F F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) f 
c Angeles to ae York, N. ¥. (International)—Speed 934,926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. p. h.) . 
1. W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine from — 
as Beach Municipal Airport to La Guardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. 
apsed Time: 4 hours 13 minutes 26 seconds. (United States)—Same. ‘ 
London to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h, (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
aw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 
‘apetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m, p. h.)—A Hen- 
w, Great Britain. Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins.* ios 
avana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h.)—Col. A. P- 
Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. - 
4 F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) : . 
os Angeles, Calif., to New York, N. ¥. (International)—Speed, 724.826 km. p. h. (450.385 m. p. h;). -: 
C. S. Irvine pilot; Lt. G. R. Stanley, co-pilot, and crew, USAAF, United States, Boeing B-29 — 
onoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines, from Burbank, California to Floyd Bennet Field, Brooklyn, 
pcember 11, 1945. Distance: 2,457 miles. Elapsed Time: 5 hours 27 minutes 19.2 seconds. (United 


ates)—Same. : 

New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merril! 
hd John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same 
NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

New York, N. ¥., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p, h,) ~ 
apt. Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States, boewz ° 
29 monoplane, 4 Wright P-3350-23A engines from La Guardia Airport to Burbank, Cal. Aug. 1, 1946. 
istance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours 28 minutes 3 seconds. i a4 

New York to Miami, Fla.—Jacaueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs.__ 
N. ¥.—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, 


Cc, hag 
D. C.—Leland S. Andrews, 21, 1935. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 22 — 


54 secs. 
Los..4nzeles to Mexico City—Leland S. Andrews, March 6, 1935. Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 6 mins., 


Claude, May 29, 1935. Elapsed time: 50 mins., 20.2 secs. 


> Secs. 
Albany to New York City—L. C 3 
rd R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 10 min., 29.8 secs. 


Chicago to Los Angeles—Howa d 
Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins 


March Field, California, to Mitchel Field, N. ¥.—Lt. Ben. 8. Kelsey, U. S. A. C., Feb. 11, 1939. 


psed time: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs. 
exico City to New York City—Francisco Sarabia, May 24, 1939. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 47 min., 


.8 Secs. 

a FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) X 

Distance, Airline (International)—5,908.610_kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P. 
ssipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— — 
melia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs, Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936. 
Tnited States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, 
39. 


Speed, maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km. p: h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, U. 8., 

etroit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1937. (United States), same. 2 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 470.896 km. h. p. (292.600 m. p. h.)— 

acaueline Cochran, United States. Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. (United States)—same. ‘ 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed-492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m. p. h.), 
ueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. (United States) 


-same. 
‘Spe 2,000 Kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. — 
ea ratine Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 1940. — 


es)——Same. 

i States) TININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CL RECORDS 

West to East—Jacqueline printn are ee Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 
me iy mins., 55 secs. Spee 5 m.p.h. , j 

et to Test Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., té 
s Angeles, Cal., Sept. 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 sec. ; J =. 
Los Angeles to Mexico City—Amelia Earhart, April 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 mins. 
“Mexico City to Washington, D. C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 1 min., — 


Haesico City to New York—Amelia Earhart, ae oe 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 


International)—749.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O. Klepikova, U. S. S. R. 

pence, At cigs Acar ba ene of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United States)—423.258 kilometers 

.000 miles)—W oodbridge P. Brown, from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Wichita, Kans., June 6, 1939. _ 

Distance with return ye eth deparinre (International)—Boris Kimelman, U. Ss. S. R., July 23, 
939 : miles). F 

Batation: Se te point of departure (International)—36 hrs., 35 mins., Kurt Schmidt, Ger- 

Aug. 3-4, 1933. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins. Lieut. W. A. Cocke, ie Hawaii, Dec. 17-18, 1931. 

de above Starting Point (International)—6 ,838 meters (22,434.338 feet)—Erwin Ziller, Ger- 

y, Nov. 21, 1938. (United States)—5,262 meters (17,263.743 feet)—Robert M.. Stanley, Elmira, 

> HELICOPTERS 


. ¥.. July 4, 1939. ; 

‘circuit (International)—9 hours 35 minutes 27 seconds. Lt. W. L. Vavricka and Lt. 

: ation, coe oreey ut (internation pratt & Whitney 450 h. p. engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 13, 1946. 
United States)—Same. 4 -¢ ; 

ti —1,132.337 kms.—1703.6 miles. Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot; Major 

a ee USAAF. pied States Sikorsky R-5 Helicopter, Pfatt and Whitney 450 h. p. 

e from Dayton, O., to Logan Field, Boston, Mass., May 22, 1946. (United States)—Same. 

a FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more) Ee) 

ration (International)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913, (United States)—51 

hours, Lieut. C’ dr. T. G, W. Settle and Lieut, Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 

nicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4. 1933. dite 

° 4 4.500 kilometers (3,967.137 miles), Dr. Hugo Eckener, Graft Aeppeiun 

tance, (Internation#) —Tedrichshafen, Germany, Oct, 29, 30, 31, Nov. 1, 1928 (United States)— 

6 kilometers (1,172.898 miles), A. R. Hawley, St. Louis, Mo., to Lake Tschotogama, Canada, Oct. 


sine anderson and Capt. Albert 
j 5 —22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anders 
ititude “(Internation ?)) oft approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. L., landing approxi- — 


ly 12\miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 14, 1935. 


oF 


icates no United States record has been established. f 
Sut ject to homologation of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 


a 


758 Aviation—Domestic and 


“Domestic and International Aviation Operations. 


The year 1946 was a, period of all-time high 
records for the airlines of the United States in both 
domestic and international operations. The pass- 
enger figures for the first half of the year exceeded 
the totals for all 12 months of 1944. For the entire 
year 1946 the traffic volume was estimated at much 
more than double the first half’s mark because each 
month’s figure was increasing progressively. < 

From January through June of 1946 the domestic 
carriers transported 5,225,299 revenue passengers, 
or more than 89 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. For these first six months 
revenue miles flown reached a total of 151,472,736, 
an increase of more than 57 per cent over 1945. 
Revenue passenger miles were up more than 80 
percent to a total of 2,607,131,528. " 

Express and freight shipments by air produced 
a total of 13,482,633 ton miles, representing a boost 
of over 13 per cent. The number of air express ship- 
ments domestically were up 13.4 per cent for the 
first quarter of 1946, while internationally they 
rose 31 per cent, There were 610,132 shipments as 
compared with 536,233 for the corresponding period 
in 1945. The only category to register a drop was 
airmail, due chiefly to the virtual disappearance of 
soldier mail. The six-month total was 117,833,127 
ton miles, or a drop of more than 45 per cent. 

The overseas airlines of the United States were 
Setting up equally spectacular marks in the first 
half of 1946. The number of passengers probably 
totalled more than half a million, though exact 
figures were not available because of various fact- 
ors involved in the rapid expansion of routes. 

Up to mid-autumn the safety record of the air- 
lines in both domestic and overseas operations had 
been extraordinary, in spite of the tremendous 
growth of traffic and extension of routes with vast 
quantities of new equipment and new employees. 
As of Oct. 15 there had been one fatal accident on 
the scheduled fiights of United States carriers in 
the international service, embracing routes to every 
part of the earth except Russia and certain areas 
of Asia. For the first three quarters the domestic 
Carriers €xperienced four fatal accidents. 

The year 1946 bid fair to be historic for air 
transportation in many other points beside traffic 
volume. A few of the highlights were: 

Domestic routes reached an all-time high total 
of 717,138 miles, as of late August, or an increase of 
9,989 since the end of 1945. P 

International routes authorized for United States 
carriers exceeded 177,000 miles, radiating from 21 
United States cities. 

Four engine planes first went into regular service 
on the domestic routes. 

Domestic airmail rates were reduced from eight 
to five cents an ounce. Foreign rates were cut 
approximately 50 per cent. 

The Post Office Department conducted successful 
experiments with suburban delivery of mail by 
helicopter. ’ 

Air freight (as differentiated from air express) 
entered the realm of big business for the scheduled 


International Operations 


tion of air parcel post. 5 a 
The first so-calied ‘‘feeder lines’ were authors 


-by the Civil Aeronautics Board (with the e: bp 


of Essair, now Pioneer Airlines) which had 7 
ously been granted a trial route. As of early f 
seven such lines had been certificated as schedul 
operators. é ‘= 

The bill for approximately doubling the mug 
ber of airports in the United States, implemehty 
the program of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tion, was passed by the 79th Congress—a Di 
dollars for about 3,000 new airports and imp} 
ments to about 1600. For the fiscal year 1947 | 
CAA earmarked approximately $31,000,000 for = 
port construction. 4 

Airline stops authorized by the CAB had reac 
a total of 523 of which 105 were not operating t 
cause of local conditions (mot including the a 
feeder lines). 

There were 713 applications for scheduled row 
pending before the CAB at summr’s end, of Whig 
563 were domestic, 60 overseas, and 90 wit 
Alaska, including helicopter, pick-up and lig 
than air projects. i : { 
The number of planes in service exceeded _ 
domestically and 150 internationally. The ta 
number of aireraft anticipated to be in use wit 
the next year or two, as reflected in orders a 
options announced by the airlines, was close; 
1400 with an estimated seating capacity in exc 
of 50,000. y f 

Through action of the Senate in ratifying the » 
ternational civil aviation treaty covering the I 
controversial matter deliberated at the Chicago 
conference of 1944, the United States became © 
10th signatory nation to establish a permanent - 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization and a be 
set of standards to govern world air traffic. 
was due to come into force when ratified by 
of the 52 nations, including the United Stat 
which participated in the Chicago meeting. 

A Provisional I.C.A.O. has been funetionin; 
Montreal, which will be the organization’s perm 
ent headquarters. The P.I.A.\C.O., by the end 
Summer comprising 46 nations, is progressing W 
the establishment of technical flying practices & 
standards throughout the world, but will not ha 
any_ economic powers; that is, it will concern h 
to fly, but not where or when to fly. The Un 
States announced that it will withdraw from 4 
“five freedoms’’ international air transport agr: 
ment because of the failure of big air-power 1 
tions to achere to it. The action did not mes 
however, that the United States abandoned 
principle of the ‘‘fivé.freedoms’’ because it h 
already negotiated bilateral air freedom agree 2 
with 19 nations and was seeking more such p; 
with the remainder of the nations represented 
the Chicago conference. Failure—at least te 
rary—of the multilateral policy was attribute 
the controversial elements of international air e 
trol—including traffic and landing rights. 

By mid-summer airline employment had 


airlines. Progress was made toward the inaugura-! a new high of more than 92,000 workers. 
DOMESTIC 
Cargo ton |P tes| tatalic 
argo ton |Pass. rates { 
Line in Planes in | Air miles | Passengers|miles-mail,| cents per Dee 1008 
operation service flown carried express & mi. mill. pas 
freight es 
PS Gest eye's. wip a) 17 282 "1,102,707 8,854,300 056 
G88Rn Fi Pe... 18 253 1,343,427 9,596,566 057 4. 
RECO Gays « 17 265 1,876,05 11,290,505 051 1.2 
REE Mak cis + 16 358 2,959,48' 13,505,123 0506 3.05 — 
A 17 359 4,060,545 | 18,142,934 U503 2.35 
1942 16 179 3,551,833 3.71) 
COCs <i re 16 194 ,601, 3,454,040 1 
OO epics 16 279 142,234,034 4,668,466 yi 
W945. 17 414 214,959,855 | 7,502,538 os 
(ist half} ) 2 31 597 151,472,736 5,225,299 | 31,315,760 1 


INTERNATIONAL 


Planes in 
Service 


Air Miles 
flown 


Operators 


i/o 7 8,628,73 

H 938 es he. 8 8,528, 3 
Be ree 8,404 

L940 paws « 8 

TOAN Gis oe cies 7 

Tae OCR... 4 

194B2R ok cs. 8 

1944e 505.) . 10 

TOA se 10 

1946 (1st half) 13 not available 


Cargo- 


pounds Ton miles 
Passengers| mail, ex- | cargo mail 
carried press & express & 


freight freight 


149,955 
144,686 


640 
22)537, 8,835,745 
hee a noe avalepe 13,488,935 . 
i ) 2 | 
aoe eee available|not available ms ay: 


irs ~ ar 


£ he 


nts in U. S..1938-1945; Long Flights .  —-759 


Crew Members | Extent of Injuries Passengers 


Accidents 


and Mishaps “| Fatal | Serious Minor | None Fatal | Serious| Minor | None 


S 1938 | 
¢ operations, 63... . 10 8 108 25 1 a 254 
m operations, 12:..... = 5 29 7 4 8 43 
Snot cau he ts wae tier 2 137 32 1 7 
_ 1939 ‘ a 
3 2 118 3 4 324 
ie a Oe Ee ee Pee, 
4 6 413 
1940 | 5 
9 1 187 36 7 6 424 
a 2 3 50 & 2 85 
Oe es ee 9 3 Ee, 237 36 7 8 509 
mestic operations, 98.... 9 5 193 35 21 31 441 
eign operations, 16...... 3 3 9 78 2 8 °149 
Metaia, 114... 5....... 12 8 ee 271 37 21 39 590 
mesStic operations, 116... 16 2 237 55 2 11 , 21 
eign operations, 20..... 5 4 3 107 5 15 61 
ys EE es 21 6 nae 344 61 7 26 782 
mestic operations, 137... 7 3 3 293 23 2 24 902 
reign operations, 37..... 21 6 7 126 40 3 5 216 
TUS oe Se ee 28 9 oats 419 63 5 29 1,118 
mestic operations, 108... 12 10 6 215 48 11 20 485 — 
gn operations, 30...... 3 & 6 134 20 7 6 232 
gS ae 15 10 12 349 68 il 26 717 
f = 1945 
mesti¢ Operations, 164... 18 7 2 326 77 17 49 666 
eign operations, 28...... 11 3 at 108 18 4 3 199 
0 26 434 95 21 52 865 


a ae ee . 29 1 


i 1946 National Air Races, Cleveland, Aug. 30-Sept. Ae oh 


ix Trophy Race, 2,048.55 miles from Van Weatherhead Speed Race for Jet-Propelled Air- 
Calif., to Cleveland. Winner, Paul Mantz. | craft. Winner, Lt. William J. Reilly, USA. MPH, — 
4:42:55. 


4 MPH, 435.604. Type of plane, 578.360. Type of plane, P-80 Shooting Star. 
Mustang. ~ Thompson Trophy, 300 miles over a closed course. 


ohio Trophy Race, 240 miles over a closed | Winner, Alvin. Johnston, MPH, 373.908. Type of A’ 
se. Winner, Dale Fulton. MPH, 345.867} plane, P-39 Airacobra 
e of Plane, P-51 Mustang 


A Student Pilot Licenses in July Reach 21,935 


. total of 21,935 student pilot certificates—an total to 86,188, or 12,188 more than were issued — 
during the entire year of 1945. ( 


time high for one month—was issued (July, 2 é és 
@) by the Civil Aeronautics Commission, it was | 40) “otinvates trom. 198,207 ingest? yaa ae 
nounced (Sept. 1, 1946). : 143,717 as of July 1, an increase of 15,510. Both 
[he previous peak, C. A. A. said, was 20,466 | increases were attributed by C. A. A. to “the 
ged _in September, 1940, under the Civilian | fight training available to World War Ii veterans © 
ot Training Program. : under the G. I. Bill of Rights plus the natural 

The July certificates, plus the 64,253 issued dur- | increase in civilian interest since the close of the 
pee first six months of 1946, brought the year’s | war.” yi 


4 Navy Plane Sets New Non-Stop Long-Distance Record . is 


~ Tr Lockheed P2V Navy patrol ; times Eastern Standard): Sept. 29, 5:10 a.m., take- 
eins scraculent Turtle, set a new world | off from Perth; Sept. 30, 550 miles south of Mid- 
é record (Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946) by flying | Way, 6,350 miles from Perth; Oct. 1, 12:09 a.m., 


7 


Non-Stop Flight, Honolulu to Cairo, Via Arctic 


mentous flight which set no particular rec- | 7,265 miles from Honolulu; Oct. 6, 2:57 a.m,, 


i ir | landed at Cairo. 
feat which proved ‘he Foals) chek ee Col. Clarence S. Irvine was pilot of the Dream- 
unications by wey of the North Pane gba poat: Lt. Col. Beverly, Warren, co-pilot, and there » © 
5 made (Oct. 4-OCt. 6, 1946) by an Army » | were seven other officers and non-commissioned 
racusan. Dreamboat, which flew non-stop | officers in the crew. 
“the top of the world from Honolulu to} Later the Pacusan Dreamboat flew non-stop from 
Egypt, 9,422 miles, in 39 hours 36 minutes. | Paris to Westover Field, Mass. in 12 hours and 25 
her conditions ‘m_the Arctic compelled. the | minutes, SCULINE 6 ee ed ‘down Superfortress 
sw to m: . 15,000 to 25, nite ates. 
rns Bou. ot Som Ja (al BrOke the ares te a Hours ah eeaetees pe oes 
‘pros ight was as follows 1| two days old. e Dreamboa not se! =e 
Decrees Ot aad): Sct. 4, 11:21 a.m., e=| Atlantic record which is 11 hours 50 minutes. Fly- — 
om Honolulu; 11 p.m., near Sitka, Alaska, | ing at an average of 287 miles an hour, the Dream~ 
res from Honolulu; Oct. 5, 2 a.m., passed | boat took the Great ircle route over South Ireland, - 
“Magnetic Pole; 7:30 a.m., over Baffin | Newfoundland and Boston to Westover Field. Col. 
; land; 12 m., over Reykjavik, Iceland, | Irvine was pilot on the return trip and had the 
eae? 9:45 p.m., over London, | same crew as on the Hawaii-Egypt flight. 


E760 World Facts—Record Game Fish. 


i World Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish Association; (Fresh-water) Field & Stream Magaziz 
SALT-WATER FISH : a % § 


a Fish Weight |'Length | Girth | Where Caught Date Angler : 
é Albacore... 2.2.2.5... 66 Ibs. 4 om Catalina, Calif. 1912 F. Kelly 4 
Atiberiaek AES iss as 106 Ibs. 5’ 844” 4. 37” Passagrille, Fla. peer 2. H. M., Harkery 
t 10314 Ibs. 544” 3114%”~ | Bahama Islands 1932 Cc. Benet ‘ 
Base (Cal, Black Sea):| 515 ibs. - | | Catalina, Calit.| 1916 | Wa’ fiaee Beery 
Bass (Cal, White Sea).| 74 lbs. 4 oz. 6’ 4” 30 atte Del Rey, Mae Hi 
Bass (Channel)......- 754 Ibs. 6434” 41” Hatteras, N. C. ar by B. R. Ballance: 
Bass’ (Sea) 8 Ibs. 2 02, pais off New P. Volkman 
or ‘ 
oe ates 3 73 Ibs. 60” 3016” Vineyard C. B. Church + 
eeee speriped) Sound, Mass, 3 
Blackfish (or Tautog) .| 21 Ibs. 2 oz. 30” 214” ene A. von Kleist © 
; 4 ay, N. Y. 
SINGLE Ci 9 2 sss s\6,6 25 Ibs. est. 42” Cohasset Nar- L. Hathaway 
rows, Mass. * 
Bonefish... 6.05 .. ls 1334 Ibs. Si® 0 Gs Bimini, B.W.I. B. F. Peek 7 
ae for Fla, Kingfish)} 7334 Ibs. 62” 32” Bimini, B.W.1. L. B. Harrison 
(Sh 4s eee 102 Ibs. vale Charles, J. E. Stansburag 
: a 
SPOININes fects 5 = ss. 6734 Ibs. 6816” 37%” Oahu, T. H. FredMcNamai 
Drum (Black)........ 90 Ibs, Surf City, N. J. Jack Inman _ 
Fiounder (Summer)...| 19 Ibs. Banks off N. Y. Fred Foster 
SPOWHIS Me ae os Siok ss a,e 542 Ibs. Sarasota, Fla. W.-E. Lincoln | Ns 
Marlin (Blue).......- 737 Ibs. 1371") won Bimini, B.W.I. J. V. Marti 1 
Marlin (Pacific Black).| 976 lbs. 12787 ©)". 2% oe of Islands, Laurie Mitchel: 


Marlin (Silver).... 618 Ibs. 2°" of 3”, Tahiti Zane Grey — 
Marlin (Striped).....| 692 Ibs. 13’ 5” Balboa, Calif, A. Hamann 
Marlin (White)...... 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” aa% Miami, Fla, L. F. Hooper 
Sailfish ee ~...{| 106 Ibs. Miami, Fla. Wm. Bonnell _ 
Sailfish (Pacific)...... 190 Ibs. 10’ 214”| 39” Charles Isles., E. ‘Tremayne 
Galapagos 
WEB iy ded viele'e wie 736 Ibs. ya 75 Galveston, 
Texas 
Snook (Robalo)...... 50% Ibs. ae” Chagres River, 
‘ Canal Zone 
Swordfish............ 860 Ibs. 13’ 9” 5’ 10” | Tocopilla, Chile : 
NENTS cE Gc isielsis,vja.0. © 247 Ibs. 7 5%” oe R., H. W. Sedgwic} 
' ex A 
Tuna (Allison). ...... 265 Ibs. 73” 53” Makua, T. H. J. W. Harvey | 
Tuna (Bluefin)....... 927 Ibs. 10’ 3” 6’ 8” ~~ Bay, J. Vernaglia” | 
5 2 | 
Tuna (Dogtoothed)...} 1514/s Ibs. Tahiti S. Rabinoviteh fi 
Wahoo....... ee 13334 Ibs. 611” | 31” Green Cay, K. L. Ames, Jr 
Weakfish............ 17Ibs.8o0z. | 46” 19” MullicaRiy,,N-J. A. Welsbeokes 
Weakfish (Spotted)...} 14 Ibs. 3319” 18” Lake Worth, Fla. R. N. Rose c 
) “¥ellowtall........... 88 Ibs. 5’ 4” a 7? Bermagui, Clive Firth | 
Australia ii. | 
FRESH-WATER FISH | 
Species ~ Weight Length Girth | Where Caught Date Angler Fil 
Black Bass (Large- 22 Ibs. 402. | 32144” 2814" Montgomery June 2, George W. 
-mout’ - Lake, Ga. 1932 
[ow (Small- 14 Ibs. 28 214%" Oakland, Fla. Feb. 9, Walter Hard 
1932 yA 
Ce ire ae ee 42 Ibs. 42”. 29” Rappahannock | May 9, R. W. Harris — 
River, Va. 1930 = 
Catfish (Blu thet 
Missisisipp) Open sees s 
Catfish (Channel). 28 Ibs. 38340 22" pe River, Aug. 8, Cc. L. Stanley 
‘oster, Ky" 194 
Muskellunge......... 62 Ibs. 8 oz. | 5614” 2917” ane St. Clair, see 50, Percy P. save 
Perch. Awnite) Riv. 2 Open ei : ee 
' Pereh sere A iy 4 lbs. 314 oz. | est. 16” Bordentown, May, Dr. GC. C. Abbo 
Picker Goon N. J. 1865 F | 
Pike (Great Nortihern)| 46 Ibs. 2.0z. | 52%” 25” Sacandaga Sept. 15, | Peter Dubuc 
Res., N. Y. 4 .. 
Salmon (Atlantic)....| 79. te Lk (36 Fea ios Henrick Henriek 
ilos orway * 
Salmon (Chinook)... . 83 Ibs, Deeass River, 1910 FR, Steel 


“gatmon (Landlocked | 22 1bs.8 oz. | 36” es ” il 
. and Ouananiche) me Sebago ae Aug. 1, Edward iat 


Trout (Brook)....... 14% Ibs. ’ Nibigon River, duty, i 
Trout (Brown)....... 394 Ibs. ce peak iBae 


Scotland 


1 


vee) Se 
Chances. 


4 ng 


1 


; Poker Hand 


-Facts—Record Game Fish 


yp, 361 


rs 


leight |Length| Girth |Where Caught| Date Angler 
39” Dec., 1925| J. Skimmerhorn 

4735" Aug. 22, | Miss.L. L. 
1930 Hayes « \ 


(Rainbow or 


32 Ibs. 8 oz. | 37%" | 304%” July 15, } La en 
teelhead) Fp ee. | wOrdte taano | tess | tome te 
all-Eyed Pike......| 22 Ibs.40z. | 3614 21 Niagara River, Patrick Noon 
at ‘ 4 Ontario jie 
: 


SHARKS 
Girth | Where Caught 


ish and S ientific Name | Weight | Length 
an-Eater: 


G. R. Cowell 


Carcharodon 
» earch: eS Ae 1919 14’ 8” 8’ 14" Kangaroo L., 
[5-thread 450 | ger | 47gr | Mudhole, N. 
| PS-thread..........-- udhole, N. J. . Js : ‘ 
| 39-thread............ 1747 13’ 2” 6’ 2° ae Linsoln, ¢ 0 eee 
& A ustralia ase 
ako (Isuropsis mako)....| 1000 -} 12’ May New B. D. H. Ross — 
a an , 
REAIPOSGLS. b aa.6 oles use 7934 suete oun ee Beach, 8S. W. Gooderham. 
S. 
Mr tnTead, . 26... 55s 236 | 7’ 1034") 3’ 634" ee Bay, D. G. Maitland 
1009 10’ 6” 6’ Egmont Key, A. Hack 
-“(Alopias 7 922 ewe > Bay of Islands, W. W. Dowding > 
Seep ots Ore : New Zealand F 
1382 13°10” | 7’ 9” Sydney Heads, L. Bagnard 
{ Australia 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method 
Name of Fish | Yr.; Lbs. ;Ozs,,;Where Caught 
Shark, Man-eater|1928| 2,176 So. Africa 

~..-|1912| 26,594 Kn'ts Key, Fla. — 
Sore (AE 000 New England 


"80 Macxin’w.M’ch, 


Lbs. |Ozs.;WhereCaught 


Edenton, N. C. 
C.|| 


Hatteras, N. 
Nant’ket, Mass. 


Avalon, Cal. 


Litres 
Wedgeport.N.S. 
Green Bay, Ba- 
hamas a 
N. J. Coast 


“|| Wahoo. 
Weakfish. 


om omoom oooo 


Petersburg Ala. 
Sebago, Maine 


Four-suit and Five-suit Poker Hand Chances 
FOUR-SUIT POKER y 


Actual Pet. of Actual Pet. of 
Number Total Number To 
cAIee aie > Gidea ae. ein 4 .00015 | Three of a kind......-...-- 54,912 2.1 
a Jee 36 ‘0014 | Two pairs.-......-..-.+s+++. . 123,552 4.8 
ee are 624 -024 ODE Pall s nese ices alot. aa AUD Bsaee 42.3 
ee al cria mcg abe he 3,744 144 NOTHING. Sat. - fiapte > asin’ cae) Aaa 50.1 
PRE acs Pahouah eye 102 +e 5,108 .197 
Bites cite aye 6s Sie 2 ae 10,200 39 POLAT | on 9 dias ie oc gwiaints 2,598,960 100.0 
FIVE-SUIT POKER 
Bote: deo 5 .00006 ; Three of a kind.. 214,500 2.6 — 
es SA ET Potters 13 .00016 | Two pairs.... ... 429,000 5.2 
yd se Set I 45 .00055 | One pair 3,575,000 43.3 
BOA Sr act saan Spee 3,900 047 Nothing ...........-+-.+.++- 3,984,240 48.2 
Mee tiacle « SHiiwis wizcq’s = *\eh* 6,385 .077 — 
PME sichaleasintel ei4 3-3: 2 15,600 189 Total .....c.-e+:e++eeee+++ 8,259,888 © 100.0 
152 re eee oe 200 378 } i 
FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CABDS \ 
5 .000006 ] Three pair............+-- 286,000 346 ~ 
Sane 40 “00005 | Five-card flush.........-.- 331,300 40 
295 -0004 Three and two.........«:+- 858,000 1.0 
ee Lea tails, 780 -0009 Five-card straight..... 1,278,700 1.5 
2,615 -003 Three of a kind....- DTD, 4,3 
7,800 009 Two pairs...... 10,725,000 13.0657 
7,800 -009 One pair... .. 39,778,550 48,2 
8,225 010 Nothing . 25,491,300 30.9 
107,250 .130 —— 
140,220 170 MOAT. ies siete reid role ef-s pene 82,598,880 100.0 
+ 4 ——— a 
Gypsum, The Rock With 900 Uses 
Source: Gypsum Association y 7 ‘ 
purpdses in many fields, gypsum is Gypsum’s extensive usefulness has made its 
mining and processing a big business. Annual 


‘Serving 900 
2 Yihe world’s most versatile ma 
by the Egyptians as 


0: 
in more 


han 
is See SNe ties 

¢ material for castin, - 
she bee ision instruments; an 


terials. Used 
wall plaster, 
90 per cent ot all 


$70,000,000. 
Dee Gypsum is one of 
rope, Asia, Australia, fs 
Pee and 16 of the United States: 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mi 
tana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Dakota, Texas, 
cording to the Gypsum 


legum: 


duc- 
aa ‘Associati 


Utah, Virginia a Wyoming, ate= 


terials. A non-metallic mineral, it is found in Eu- | 
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Fastest Trips Around the World — 


1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889, Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days, 12 hours, 3 minutes. r k 

190%. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 

903.. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days, 9-hours, 42 minutes. Henry Frederick, 54 
days, 7 hours, 2 minutes. 

1997. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 
30_ minutes. : 

1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
42 minutes, 38 seconds. 

1 as. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 
‘minutes, ~ 
eet U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 

ours actual flying time. : 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The Werld of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
Sie car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


1928. John Henry Mears;and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3. seconds. 
They left New York (June 29,) by seaplane. and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
Teaching Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
= aoe fiew thence to New York City, arriving 
y 


1929. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug: 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 


| Yeached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 


14.and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
Tichshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance cov- 
ered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days. 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 491% 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5915 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
Floyd Bennet Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo. (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 


_ Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 


in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 7 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Germany (Oct. 11, at 2.a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
Graf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
the Madeiras and Bermuda. 

1936. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on tne 
Main, Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
reached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
the trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 


‘made the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 


End, Northern Treland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
in 22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 
southern tip of Greenland... The Hindenburg left 
Lakehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 
Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 
minutes. AIRPLANES 


1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander AI- 
bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 


to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27).. 


John Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, (June 14-15) a distance 


of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 


Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N:, flew_from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 
North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
ing at Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 

1927. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N.. Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 


| 


oo ope 
a, and 


ay: 


cracked up. He was rescued, injured, b: 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed: 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. : 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters ~ 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around — 
world to test the commercial flying routes._ | 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to b Z A 


oard the 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.mo7 
first to finish the trip. was H. R. Ekins 0: 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scrip 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20.8 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip app 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurs&} 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gr 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram build 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total fly 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the ay 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netheris 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American A# 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines} 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J.” 
1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by fd 
technical assistants, left New “York City, @ 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Pan 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakut 
U S..R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapo= 
and landed in New York City at 2: 
completing the trip of 14,824 miles 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. z 
1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York ©9 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (Ju 
28) on the fiying boat Dixie Clipper of the rr 
American line and landed at Newark Airport ¢ 
15), completing the around the world trip by « 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. di 
1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr. of # 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Waship 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, | 
5 days, 1 hour and_55 minutes flying, time. re 
ed plane carried the Harriman Mission 
ussia. ¢ : } 
1945—The Globester of the United States Am 
Air Transport Command, inaugurating aroun 
the-world service, few from the National Ai 
in Washington, D. C., to the starting poi 
distance of 29,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minu 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes 
flight started Sept. 28 at 3:58 p.m. 
Oct. 4 at 9:42 p.m. 
An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight aro 
the world in 96 hours 50 minutes flying time. 
pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and the. rou 
of the flight was westward by way of Hawaii, 
Marianas, Okinewa, the Philippines, India, Nort 
Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washington, D 
The flight was completed Nov. 30. 


1932. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew fox 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02612 miles in 14 hou 
56 minutes (May 20-21.) : , 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff a1 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-ste 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximates 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the N 
Pole route (July 12-14.) ¥ 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year 
$900 ‘plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyy 
N. ¥. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 ho 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Ai: 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop Eas 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) “ 

1940. The Yankee Cl \ 


Capt. Edwa i 
can Export Flying Ace, maé 
g of the Atlantic from 

European port (August) in 21 hours 54 mini 

elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes fiying - 

1943. Capt. G. R. Buxton, a British Ove 

Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded | 

tor bombing plane, made a landfall crossing 

Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disc 

in 6 hours 12 minutes. flew 2,200 miles 

a Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in B 


—- ee 4 ~. 
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% hours 16 minutes later. His Montreal to 
tain fiying time was 11 hours 12 minutes for 
: sag af a0 ean weg E. hes Scott 
ancashire, Englan ebec, 3; 
es in 13 hours 30 minutes. - 
g Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
de a non-stop flight from Great Britain to 
Intreal, Canada, in 13 hours 16 minutes (an- 
anced Feb. 28). Flying Ace, 30-ton American Ex- 
Airlines plane, flew 3,329 miles non-stop from 
mes, Ireland to New York City in 15 hours 30 
nutes (May 1). Same plane made round trip, 
w York-Ireland-South America- New York, a 
ance of 11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 minutes 
ng time.- Capt. Charles A. Thompson in 
ges Roye. Air Forces Mosquito bomber flew 
90 miles f:om Labrador to British Isles in 6 
rs 46 min tes (announced May 14). 
'945.. Mosquito bomber; Benson, England, to 
rachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours 25 minutes, 
luding stopover at Cairo, Egypt; average 378 
es an hour; pilot, K. J. Newman; navigator, 
K, Smith (completed June 1). British Air Min- 
y report. C-54; England to Karachi, India; 9,- 
miles round-trip; two days eight hours 11 
utes: actual fiying time 42 hours 23 minutes; 
prage 215 miles an hour (completed June 10). 
¢ish Air Ministry report. C-69 Army Transport 
ne; New York to Paris, 3,600 miles; 14 hours 


» ° hal 
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12 minutes; Brig. Gen.. Lawrence A Fritz (com- 
pleted Aug. 1). B-29; Honolulu to Washington; 
4,640 miles; 17 hours 21 minutes; average speed 
285 miles an hour; Lieut. Col: Charles\J. Miller. 
(completed Sept. 1). O-54 Air Transport Command 
plane; Tokyo to Washington; 31 hours 25 minutes; 
Maj. G. E. Cain (completed Sept. 3). B-29; Iwo 
Jima to Spokane, Wash.; 5,490 miles; 23 hours 
33 minutes; plane flew on to Washington, 2,086 
miles; seven hours; flying time Iwo Jima to Wash- 
ington 30 hours 33 minutes. War Department 
report. (Completed Sept. 4.) Globester, United 
States Army Air. Transport plane; world round 
trip; 23,279 miles; 149 hours 44 minutes, infcluding 
Sahar time of 33 hours 21 minutes (completed 
wall, England; 2,500 miles, five hours 10 minutes; 
average speed 445 miles an hour; Wing Commander 
J. R. H. Merfield (Oct. 23). Four B-29s; non-stop 
Japan to Washington, 6,544 miles; lead plane’s 
time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. Gen. Frank A, 
Armstrong (completed Nov 1). A-26 completed 
24,859-mile flight around the world, 96 hours 50 
minutes fiying time; Col. Joseph R. Holzapple, 
pilot; route of flight westward by way of Hawaii, 
the Marianas, Okinawa, the Philippines, India, 
North Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washington, 
D. C. (completed Nov. 30). 


United States Public Health Service 


Surgeon General, Dr. Thomas Parran. Address, 
he United States Public Health Service is the 
meipal Federal health agency. It engages in 
ensive health programs in cooperatfon with 
tes, other Federal agencies, governments of 
feign nations, and international agencies. Its 
hirs.areealuainistered by the Surgeon General 
d assistant surgeons general in .charge of desig- 
ted administrative bureaus, to which are dele- 
ted specific functions by the Surgeon General. 
ficers of the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
ice are commissioned by the President, with 
‘advice and consent of the Senate, after pas- 
re of an examination given according to profes- 
mal category in the several branches of medicine, 
ntistry, sanitary engineering, pharmacy, nurs- 
‘or related scientific specialties in the field of 
blic health. The commissioned Regular Corps 
supplemented by a reserve Corps which may be 
tivated in an emergency. 
fhe powers and duties of the Public Health 
rvice are delineated in the Public Health Service 
it of 1944 (2). Outstanding functions of the 
iryice are: 
Study of the causes and 


e those of the National a 
nding the National Cancer Institute. In addition 
“investigations carried on at the Institute and 

field stations, 
rough research grants, rsities, | 
ries, and other public and private institutions for 
search projects, upon recommendation of Service 
visory councils. 


5m other countries. 
“aliens is performed in collaboration with the 
migration and Naturalization Service of the 
spartment of Justice. 
Tnterstate quarantine for prevention of the 
ead of diseases from State to State. It assists 
tates in controlling epidemics and may, on re- 


3901 Constitution Avenue, NW, Washington 25, D. C. 


disease prevalence in the United States and for- 


eign countries. : 
Assistance, through grants to States, Counties, 
cities and health districts, in 
maintaining proper sanitation facilities, general 
public health services—including industrial hy- 
giene, mental hygiene and cancer control—and 
special programs for the control of the venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis. 
Supervisory control and 
facturers of biological products—vaccines, serums, 
toxins, anti-toxins, arsenicals, and similar prepar- 


licensure of the manu- 


ations—used in the prevention and treatment of- 


diseases. 
_ Study of mental diseases and drug addiction and 
kali mie gs of legitimate needs for narcotic 
rugs. 
Provisions of hospitalization, general medical 
and dental care. and preventive health services for 
American merchant seamen, “members of the 
United States Coast and the Coast Guard and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other legal beneficiaries of 
the Service. In this connection, the Service operates 
26 marine hospitals and 120 other medical relief 
stations and contracts for service with 133 hospitals 
in places not served by marine hospitals. The 
Public Health Service, in cooperation with the 


Bureau of Prisons, also maintains a medical and. 


health program in Federal prisons. 

Operation of special hospitals—the National 
Leprosarium and two hospitals specifically for the 
care of mental patients and persons addicted to 
the use of narcotics. 

Administration of a wartime nurse training 
program in accordance” with provisions of the 
Bolton Nurse Training Act (3). This law provided 
for recruitment and training of nurses through 
grants to institutions providing training for stu- 
dents in basic nurse education, refresher courses, 
and in postgraduate education, including intensive 
short- courses. (Recruitment ended immediately 
after VJ-Day, 1945, and enrollment ceased after 
Oct. 15, 1945 in accordance with instructions from 
the President and the Congress. Students partici- 
pating in the training program enrolled on or be- 
fore Oct, 15,-1945 may complete their course under 
the Federal scholarship.) 

Participation in the organization and subse- 
quent functioning of international health organiza- 


and publication of data on vital sta- 


tions. 
Collection 
which are basic materials for public 


t, take complete charge of serious outbreaks, | tistics (17), 3 for 
ssemination of public health information, in- health programs and give valuable information 
iding collection and publication of reports of | concerning public health trends. 
Motor Bus Passenger Carrier Operations 
ARs * Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
~ Year Ended December 31 1942 1943 * 1944 1945 
umbe arTit REE Ay rae bie, Kiacelo ain exe ere 208 237 2 250 
liles of ines. saline a 3 mee RL EN F asane esteem ops 203,543 217,335 222,411 228,115 
enger intercity TER CIRIE CE Cree ten cs een $308,242,681|$338,007,711/$383,605,192 $389,902,717 
and suburban revenue.....-.:+--------+2-*|* "7 'ge9 959 17/401,748| 19,657.737| 18,691,281 
er or special bus revenue.....-----+-- WENaa- 7,353,922 5,872,938 6,105,961 (945,831 
operating revenue...-.--- rd ie 4 ON TEE 523,064,444] 394,716,188| 418,580,759 425,181,282 
expeDSes......----+- pe eps mes os, Nal ons ti posiare 216,862,216| 247,186,289} 274,773,983 299,056,210 
operating revenue.....--..----+- PM yee ale: | 206/202 ;223 147,529,899| 143,806,776] 126,125,072 
miles ‘in intercity line service... .....---- 7-005 $48,519,176} 883,848,137 927,336,240| 970,347,010 
miles in intercity local and suburban service....}.---.-- 244 53,769,871 56,402,971 »278,8 
miles in intercity, charter or special service... .. 21,202,344| 16,520,171) 17,391,760 19,512,761 
ination bus-truck vehicle miles.......+--- pe) 1,014,312 1,158,000 53,565 22,837 
ity revenue passengers carried (line sche! ..| 532,163,781 e621 Tes peng tye ep 
ity local and suburban revenue passengers. -|--i5 vy zal “ 61966,2411 8,569,558! 10,457,764 


city charter or special revenue passengers.....+ 


Mosquito bomber; Newfoundland to Corn- - 


establishing and. 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships geen 


BY SAILING VESSELS In Aug., 1933, the Italian Steamship, 


d the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambn} 
m i i Spain (Palos) | CTOSS® . : oy 
Se ey Gr MEO dave, Aga. 37% Oct. | Disht NEw eat ee miles, ‘in 4 


; ; 13 hours, 58 minutes. i 
12. ; 200 miles. His flag- : 
ehip ae es SEunia UMaria: The other vessels | The Europa of the North German Lloyd 


her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 _(Mch. 
were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 35). from. Cherbourg Breakwater, France, . 


went t ry Islands, and it was not until ightship, New York Hai 
Sept. & ee ee ett the Island of Gomera. ‘They See cal Teal, et 4 Nags 17 hours, 6 1% 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His | (42° th July, 1933, she covered that route (32 
second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to| MSe.) in'4 days, i¢ hours, 48 minutes (ave! 
Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 37.92) In June, 1933 Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3 
Was made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage |2'75-"in 4 days, 19’ hours, 57 minutes (ave 
‘was only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- | 5756). F yi a 
July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd 
to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, | 4, her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18 
pe Tes ees time (May 26-June 15) was irom the Breakwater at Cherbourt te = Ambry 
iySs. ‘shi roxima : nauty 

The American-built, British-owned ship,. James ee ye 7 woe mieten. at an aw 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, | age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an he 
for several hours—a ‘record. She sailed from Bos-| She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 d& 
ton Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, | 14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 
6 hours. Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in-4 da 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 1&1 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days,. 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). : 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Ch 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 ho 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambr 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 
minutes (average 28.74). 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in I 
York port, having come from Bishop’s- Rock, 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 da 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bisho« 


Jackson, did it in 89 days. : P 
The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 
Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. — 
The Northern Light, ‘‘medium’’ clipper, sailed 
“from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
The run north from Cape Horn was made in 
38, days. 

The vlipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 


hours, 25. min 


25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov.., i i 
ane, sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 hey Bae miles nearer'to Ambrose than is. G& 
aS. On the return trip, the Queen Mary trave 
The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 miles, im 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec-| gays 90 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69) S| 
‘ord. She was 8 days more getting into San| “Te French liner, Normandie, on her maiden 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took | to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went thi 2.9 
only 1215 days from the Equator to within 200] miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seoc 
miles of San Francisco.: Those 200 miles took | ( 29 : ff 10 ee 
Reannthar aacek, hice ors are Pree. to Europe she co 
The space be ay =e = We Sa ee aueseee 30.31), avEanS 
eror’s Cup, in ; Sailed from Sandy Hook to a 
he Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- ana EN hg Sie phase es went 2, 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average | Giy<'93 hours, 2’ minut at ock to Ambrose, ir 
speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 > ’ nutes (average 30.58), ¥ 
Nautical miles. In 1928 she crossed from En-|, Im Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the 
land in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop | bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 22° ho 
ck to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 6| Minutes (average 31.20). ; 
‘hours, 7 minutes. ie Gee ae meas “bh the U. S. Navy | 
ay, 8-11), steamed from Diam = 
¥ Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Tpke Ges 
_ BY OTHER POWER VESSELS distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minut 
The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was | 40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 mile 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord | hour._ ‘ 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America, The U, S._S. Memphis, which brought Gay 
The first American ship to use steam in cross-|] (now Col.) Charles A..Lindbergh back to tif 
‘ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built | United States after his airplane flight from } 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on| York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left: C 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, | bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles.}| and arrived abeam of Cape Henry Light (D 
She was a sailing vessel. with steam auxiliary. ware Capes) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June 1 
The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from } 1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at'an ave! 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- | #8¢ Speed of 22.21 knots for the run. Captain > 
tance in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record| ©, Lackey, U. S. N., was in command of the 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her an 
The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, eter San Pedro, Calif., at 1.01 p.m., on Ju 
game from Liverpool to New York’ in 14 days, 8 ieee po egng Ps se a one a 
ours. ; : -m., —2, autical mil 
In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic | 72 hours. 36 minutes; an average speed of 30: 
record to'9 days, 19 hours, 25 minutes. eli RENNES 
The Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days, 1 hour,| The Japanese liner Nitta Maru docked in 
45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days, 3] Francisco April 1, 1941, two days ahead of schi 
hours, 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, | #fter crossing the Pacific in 11 days, 18 hours 
in 7 days, 22 hours, 3 minutes; the Baltic, in| 42 minutes. N. ¥Y. K. Line officials said it was fl 
1873, in 7 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes; the City ot | fastest 5,490-mile run ever recorded for a ¢ 
Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes; | Mercial ship. : : . 
the Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days, 7 hours, 23 min- The steamship Hawaiian Clipper arrived in 
utes; the Alaska, in 1882, in 6 days, 18 hours, 37| Diego, Calif., June 15, 1941, after establishin 
minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days, 1 hour, | record of 12 days and 30 minutes for the run f 
55 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, in 5 days, 18 | New York to San Diego via the Panama Ca 
hours, 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days, | The ship, on her maiden voyage, clipped a 
7 hours, 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908, in 4 | day from the previous record which had stood | 
Pte 15 Lomhauat bi obs ee tee be ee . days | nine years. ; . 
ours minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910, in The Queen Mary in September de. 
4 days, 10 hours, 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 | crossing from Halifax, Hors Booties te outed 
knots an hour. ton, a distance of 2,710 miles, in 3 days 15 
The foregcing records, since and including | 48 minutes. The distance is 400 miles shorter the 
1856, are between New York and Queenstown, | the run from New York to Southampton for wk 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles, the Queen Mary holds the record. Spokesmen fi 
The Deutschland, in Sept.,..1900, went from the Cunard line in New York City said no 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, | would be claimed for the Queen Mary on the 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, | fax-Southampton run because comparable figur 
Oct. 4-10, went from New York to, Cherbourg in] were lacking. The liner left Halifax 18 lhc 
Baer. le 21 minutes, at an average speed ake because of fog and made up 16 hours on 
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_ ‘Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 - a 


-Al 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of | Russian monarchist.—July_ 10. K r 

r apes es ys appre dled April 15. Vice-President of the Tt Pres sae cee baba 

‘6 —J F ul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 1928—May 20. 4 G 

—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. | Nicaragua, ‘in "Bokeiors. be pire metre : 
hes A. Garfield, President of the United States, | 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian Peasant, ° 
Washington; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged, | Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and Dr, George’ 
ie 30, 1882. ‘ Basaritchik.—July 17, Ex-President and President- 
93—Oct. 28- Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of | elect. Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico, in San 
O. Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de 


; une * s Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, | Leon Torol, artist, was put to death on Feb. 9. 1929, 

ent of Fi ince. 1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, Germa 

May 1, Nasr-ea-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. | Minister to Portugal, Lisbonne toys 14. Bremiler ¢ 
wx 


luan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. Hamaguchi, Tokio. 


B98—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, P: e 

i ere. 10. Empress Elizabeth | French Republic, by Paul rat eras 

U = exile, Paris.—May = Be ’ ’ t 

ee quly Ho ee ae Heureauax, Presi- | Premier, Tokyo. fie Rn ok as 4 share ser, a 
of the Dominican Republic. 1933—On Feb. 15, in Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 

900-—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- | gara, anarchist, born.in Italy, shot at President-, F 
—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized © 


Pe 


ol 


901--Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of | his arm, and the bullet fat lly wounded Mayor 
United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon | Anton J. Cermak, of Chicago, io died Mazoll 24 : 
igosz executed, Oct. 29. 4 Several others nearby were shot. Zangara pleaded 
903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and | guilty, was found sane, and was electrocuted on™ 
wife, Queen Draga, by army officers, March 20, 1933.—April 30. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, 
9 A une 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of jeter ee ft 8 oe ees 
and. + Ss ed. 
90 SPE. j and Duke of Russia. | D¥ guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother = 
ene 30° a easly Prank AT amouberd, Idaho. | of ae Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in 
Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8. Nadir Shah 
‘Hippe Crom-Prince By of Pt ap ld tics in rs by bots Lo 
¢ — git “ allig, a student, who was put to death on 
§09—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. _ Dec.. 16.—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Ru- 
I92i—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Bebrnt of rae mania, in Sinal, by a student. . 
Mase. = odds auly, 28, in, , Vienna, Engelbert Dolifuss, 
a 2 ; ; - ancellor 9: ustria, by Nazis, who invade e° 
I912—-Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, pfoclaimed - 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there © 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the . 
actual slayer, was hanged.—Oct. 9, in, Marseilles, © 
xande of Yu , and Fr ‘or- 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, a d French For- — 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, ‘by Vlada Cher- 
nozensky, a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth.—Dec. 
1, Sergel Mironoyich Kirov, of the Communist 
Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in Leningrad, by 
Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet official. He 
and 13 others were tried and shot. re 
_ 1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot ~ 
in Baton Rouge. La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, — 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 
ahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, ex-Premier; 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78 PF i 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo; slain by 
army officers and men in a mutiny. H pi ee 
919—Feb 1939—Sept. 21. Armand Calinescu, Prime Min-- 
an, ister of Rumania, in Bucharest, by members of the | 
Newing in apo | Fat soca ie 
, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), G3 
)—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- | exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago.— (Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. — 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, fatally injured by 
bomb explosion near Lidice when motoring from 
Prague toward Berlin; hundreds of Ozechs were 
executed in reprisal by the German authorities, and 4 
aK Lidice levelled by the Germans in reprisal—Dec. 
Korean youth. 24. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, shot at Al- 
giers, by a young: Frenchman, who was tried By hy 
court martial and killed, Dec. 26, by a firing squad. 
Darlan had been recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as High Commissioner of French North ~ 
by | and West Africa. : , hee 
. Gae 1944—June 27. In Paris, Philippe Henroit, Vichy). Fs 
lish Re- | Minister of Propaganda in the cabinet of Pierre — 
Laval, was assassinated in the Ministry of,In- — 
formation.—Nov’6. Lord Moyne (Walter E: Guin- 
ness) British Resident Minister in the Middle East, 
was assassinated and his ‘ 


A: 


by M. A. C 


anne.—-June 4. chauffeur killed in Cairo, - 


Egypt. Two assassins were captured, Moshe Cohen 
and Itzahak Salzman, thembers of the Fighters for 
ent of Venezuela, Freedom of Israel. They were later put to death, 
0. Gen. Francisco 1945—Feb, 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha was 
Parral, Mexico. shot and killed in the Egyptian Parliament, at - 
Cairo, after he had read a royal decree declaring ~— 
war against Germany and Japan. ; 
y found, Aug. 1 1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 
Nicola of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Bangkok _ 
dead of a bullet wound. The bullet went through } 
the center of his forehead and at first death was — 
ruled accidental. Later a medical commission re- — 
| ported after investigation that the king undoubted- _ 
‘ly had been assassinated.—July 21, Gualberto Vil- 
jarroel, President of Bolivia, was slain in La Paz 
June when a band of rebel students and workers 
‘Minis stormed the Presidential Palace. ’ a 
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Plastics for Peace 


766) | World Facts—The Development of Plastics in Peacetime a q 


> 


| Sa 


, a MES iS #| 
Source: Science Illustrated 5 i 


A-pilliard ball and John’ Wesley Hyatt, _Albany 
printer, started rolling a train of scientific en- 
deavor that is responsible for today’s gigantic 
plastics industry, whose wartime production rose 
te a half billion dollars yearly. 

Rapacious ivory hunters had caused a shortage 
of material for billiard balls back in the 1860's. 
‘Billiard-ball makers oiered a $10,000 prize for any 
material that would ao the job as well as ivory. 
Alexander Parkes, an Kngiisnman, had developed 
in 1855 a plastic substance called Parkesine, made 
trom nitrocellulose, a mixture of cotton waste and 
nitric acid. Hyatt added camphor to this plastic 
(Parkes did that too, about the same time), 
and preduced the) first synthetic billiard ball in 
1868. His creation, christened celluloid, became 
the first commercially accepted plastic, and the 
granddaddy of all synthetics. 5 ae 

Plastics nave come a long way from the billiard 
ball and celluloid collars and cuffs. Science didn’t 


, pay too much attention to the new field at first, 


and it wasn’t until 1909 that a significant step for- 
ward was made. P 

In that year, Dr. Leo H, Baekeland, looking for 
a better material than insect-produced shellac, 
created from carboli¢ acid and formaldehyde a 
resinous plastic that could be cast or molded under 
heat and pressure. ix eet 

Since then, scientists have worked overtime in 
the hunt for substance to take the place of 
natural materials that have been recklessly ex- 
pended, or to perform a specific task more effi- 
ciently than the materials already available. This 
has led to new plastics replacing earlier ones. 
AS a result, this is probably the most fluid of all 
industries. . 

New plastics and new applications for plastics 
brought about during World War II, when 85 per- 
cent of the industry’s total output went into 
Military uses, are already being reflected in in- 
Numerable peacetime products. From a scientific 
Standpoint, the surface has hardly been scratched; 
tehnology is-hard pressed to keep pace with the 
new materials that are coming from the labora- 
tories. 

‘For instance, you may well be carrying at this 
moment a polystyrene comb, a methyl methacry- 
late cigarette case, a vinyl resin billfold, and 
spectacles with rims of cellulose acetate. Your 
buttcns may be urea formaldehyde, your zippers 
polyamide. Plastics today are found in hundreds 


» of different machine parts, in dishes, dental plates, 


bugles, picture frames, pipe stems and blows, pack- 
aging—the list could go on forever . 

Among wartime applications of plastics that will 
have a definite place in everyday living are the 


_ plastic optical elements successfully employed for 


military aviation. These plastic lenses make pro- 
jection-type television receivers, producing a 
picture the size of a newspaper page, feasible at 
popular prices. By molding precision lenses of 
polystyrene and methyl methacrylate, tedious 
grinding necessary with glass is eliminated. 

Glass fibers now are laminated with other ma- 
terials to form a plastic that challenges the 
metals. Experiments in use of the plastic for 
automobile body parts are now going on, with two 
leading car manufacturers keenly interested. Hous- 
ing panels, beats, luggage, and chairs are among 
the other products of the reinforced plastics that 
are expected to have a bright future. 

A new phosphorescent thermoplastic of polysty- 
rene can be fashioned into street markers or door 
numbers that glow visibly for six to eight hours 
after exposure to sunlight or other illumination. 

About 30 basic plastics exist today, half of them 
created since 1925. Four of these were developed 
during the war and are going into peacetime uses 
for the first time. Allyl, a new type of plastic de- 
rived from allyl alcohol, first appeared’in 1942, 
and is the closest thing to glass that the plastics 
industry has yet produced. 

The polyethylene group, made from ethylene 
gas, also appeared in 1942. Lighter than any other 
plastic, pcelyethylene has valuable electrical pro- 
perties, flexibility, and a considerable degree of 
toughness. 


Then in 1943 came the silicones, formed from 


sand, brine, coal, and-oil. Silicone varnish 1 
found to have unusual qualities as an insul 
Silicone fiuid and grease lubricants, highly 1% 
tant to heat and cold while approaching petrol 
oils in lubricity, were developed late last yea 
silicone rubber, called Silastic, all rubber’s prC 
ules are retained at temperatures far above +] 
below those of natural rubber. , 7 

Of great importance to the average Amer 
was the development during the war of ther 
plastics possessing high heat resistance. All x . 
tics are divided into two general classes—thes 
the thermosetting type, which harden under 
and pressure and cannot be resoitened, and 
thermoplastics, softened by heat and hardenes 
cooling. 5 J A 

Until 1944, thermoplastics would soften at) 
tinuous themperatures of 160 degrees F. or hig 
Today, nylon thermoplastic available-as a mol 
powder can be fashioned into tableware, co” 
and other articles that can be sterilized in bo 
water or steam without losing their shape.” 
thermoplastic under some conditions can stane 
te 380-degree temperatures. i 

Styrene copolymers make up another grouj 
heat-resistant thermoplastics. That word, polywm 
isn’t so formidable as it sounds since it mw 
neothing more than a chemical substance comps 
of large molecules created in the formatio 
long chains of atoms, a process known as_ EY 
merization. Plastics are the product of link) 
together, in long chains, modecules derived ii 
such common things as phenol, formaldeh 
cellulose, camphor, and many hydrocarbons | 
proteins. as 

Plastics manufacture actually is two sep2 
industries. After the plastic materials have ¥ 
produced by polymerization, fhe finished arti 
are made by various forms of molding, extrus 
fabricating, and casting, or by a lam na 
process. 4 

In injection molding, used for thermopls 
material, the plastic is fed into a heating cyling 
preheated, and forced through a nozzle at ii 
temperature into a hot mold. A similar pro 
known as jet molding, is employed with er’ 
setting material. J ' 

Compression molding subjects a thermose 
compound, usually a plastic powder or pref 
tablets, to heat and pressure in a steel mi 
Heat may be provided by steam, oil, or electria 
and electronic methods of providing heat are & 
ing favor rapidly. j 

Laminated plastics are made by alterna# 
layers of natural or synthetic material, such 
wood .cr glass fiber, with layers of plastic re 
and impregnating them with a resin soluty 
Heat and pressure cures the resin and unm 
the laminations . x 

The extrusion process for thermoplastics inyor 
forcing the melten plastic through a die b 
mechanical screw, forming continuous filame 
tubing, sheets, or rods. As the extrusions em@ 
from the die, they are fed\onto a conveyor [| 
cooled, and cut to size. mt 

Standards set for peacetime plastics are HB 
The plastic must fit, better than any other) 
terial, the purpose to which it is applied, and m 
either be cheaper cr have such specific advants 
that a higher cost can be justified. A ‘“‘hi 
marriage’ of plastics and other materials, s| 
at metals, finds the virtues of the one suppleme 
ing those of the other, as in any other he 
marriage. 

Plastics have suffered, in the past from mi 5 
Some uninformed manufacturers have app@ 
them in places, where plastics were not suita sl 
but the industry itself is now actively campaigne 
against such practices. The Society of the Pla Si 
Industry, with about 650 plastics manufac ere 
members, is endeavoring to have all plastics | 
beled so that consumers will know exactly wh 
they are getting in that drinking tumbler, re 
cabinet, or fountain pen. 4 Reet) 

Success of this campaign will spell the end 
tableware that warps or turns white under.) 
water, of inflammable material in buttons 4 


accessories, of gadgets that break and give pla 
a bad name. ° : 


Hiccups for 15 years; Claims World Title 


Victor Dicnise, 39, a crane operator of Ambridge, 
Pa., presented himself (Aug. 24, 1946) as the 
champion hiccupper cf the world, Dionise said 
he started to hiccup off and on in 1931, some spells 
lasting 15 minutes, others an hour, and in 1946 
they had stretched into a week. Night brings him 
no relief, he said, and he hiccups and snores at 
the same time. * 

all the remedies, Mr, Dionise finds cold 


water gulped in quarts is the best. He tried lig 
once. The first time he downed half a pint, 
hiccups stopped. The second time, they ¢ 
stopped. But the third try failed. e 
He has also tried herb remedies, a jug 
whiskey spiked with garlic, and scaking his - 
ina tub of wet ashes. 


eke on these cure alls is a reso : 
| 


Es ae 
th pehtee 
ral Bureau of 
Sa Se - 

Federal Bureau 
he Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
(1908) upon an order of the then Attorney 
| Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of 
reau are charged with the duty of investi- 
Violations of the laws of the United States, 
g evidence in cases in which the United 


is or may be a party in interest, and 
rming other duties imposed upon them by 


nts of the 

iS service a m 

predited law sc 
n Accredited 


< 7 


» 
é 


Inve 


- are college trained. To enter 
must be a graduate of an 


unting school with three years 
Agents get four 


dy the techniques and mechanics of arrest and 
“Search of crime scenes for evidence. To apply 
the position of Special Agent in the FBI a man 
S at least 25 years old but must not have 
whed his 4Ist birthday. 

fhe passage of the White Slave Traffic Act 


Act was enacted (June 15, 1907) 


ionage 
ss and Shortly thereafter the Selective 


> WO! 


nt of Justi 


btor of the FBI. 


orney General. 


Parking Meters in 
: The Municipal Year Book 1946 


arking meters were first installed in 


ican cities in 1935. 
operation in 491 cities 


igation; Parking Meters; Best Sellers 767 % 


ol, or he must be a graduate | 


10) materially increased.the FBI's work. The 
py 


ryice Act was passed, both of which added to 
rk of the FBI which was at that time 
wn as the Bureau of Investigation. In this 
me year J. Edgar Hoover entered the Depart- 

i was assigned to espionage 
. He was made (1919) a Special Assistant 
ie Attorney General and he became (1921) an 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Investigation. 
) late Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. then 
oprney General, 2ppointed (1924) Hoover as Di- 
Since that time he has been 
ppointed to this position under each succeeding 


en Hoover took office (1924) there was no cen- | day except on legal holidays. 


oo 
, published by The International City Managers’ Association; _ 
data are as of Feb. 1, 1946 ; . 
six 
1 By 1942 they had been 
ed in 347 cities and on Feb. 1, 1946, they 
‘ in the United 
In 31 cities where they had been installed | both. : 


ber of cities with parking meters and average monthly revenue: 
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of Investigation. at #2 be 
tralized fingerprint collection in the United States. — 
One of his first moyes was to bring together _the 
collection housed at. Fort Leavenworth by the Fed= 
eral Government and the fingerprints being main=) _ 
tained by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police in Washington, D. C. Starting with a 
| nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had grown 
| in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. During 
the next five-year period (by 1939) the file had — 
grown to 10,000,000 prints and at the end of the — 
1946 fiscal year there were more than 101,000,000 _ 
prints on file in the FBI in Washington, D. C. 

Congress passed (1909) an Act authorizing the 
| FBI to collect criminal statistics from police agen- 
cies throughout the country and compile and 
publish such statistics in the Uniform Crime Re- ~ 
ports bulletin. At the present time this bulletin ~ 
|is published semiannually for the benefit of law — 
| enforeement officers and_ others interested in the — 
; crime situation. City officials, ministers, lawyers _ 
and school teachers can obtain copies of this 
| bulletin by writing to the Director of the FBI 
| Washington, D. C. ) ot 
| The Laboratory of the FBI was established - 
| (1932) and for a while only one man was desig- 
nated to carry out the scientific studies of evidence —_ 
in criminai cases. During the war the Laboratory 
staff of the FBI included more than 400. techni-~ 
cians and scientists who examined evidence in- 
volved in security cases as well as the regular crime 
work handled by the FBI. A number of other _ 
cases requiring technical skill were handled fur - 
the benefit of local police officers. A total of 67,- — 
229 examinations were performed (fiscal year 
1946) and 4,193 of these were for state and munic- 
ipal agencies. The work in the Laboratory in= — 
cludes examinations of documents, microscopic and | 
chemical analyses, firearms, toolmarks, spectro-_ 
graph, and explosives examinations. a Se 

‘The headquarters office of the FBI is located at 
Ninth and Pennsylvania.Avenue, N.W., Washing- — 
ton, D. C., and is open for tours between the hours — 
of 9:30 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
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United States Cities beta 


at one time they were no longer in operation on 
October 1, 1945. Two types of meters are in use, 
A total_of 246 cities have automatic meters only, 


214 cities have manual meters only and 20 have 


g 


“ 


ie ty 
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Gross reyenue for October, 1945 


po: Atav a having Citi A t P. e 
ro) ati cities in ayin ties mount ee. aw 
oe oo group meters reporting collected meter ¥ 
er 500, ; 14 : 4 3 $30,347 $5.65 | 
Fe 000, : 23 14 13 +176,5 “57 
0,000 to 250,000. . 55 38 28 199,291 6:07ia 
100 to 100,000. . 107 48 35 181,766 © 8.43 
5,000 to 50,000. - 213 96 63, 164/740 5.80 
pee tases | Bae i ‘ moe | 38 
5, x 965 ; 58) a 
won . 39 14 730 446 | 
ete 491 323 1,008,293 | 6.73 


*The ‘Bureau of the Census classifies as 


it there are several 


urban 
only those with more than 2,500 population, 
places with parking meter in-° 


stallations that fall outside of this classification. 
Therefore no “per cent of total’ calculations 
have been made in the table for the Smallest cities. Ar 
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Best Sellers 


1945 
' FICTION __ 
ver Amber, by Kathleen Winsor. 
Robe, by L out as eg A Aedes 
f Rose, Thomas _ B. : 
White ‘By James Ramsey Ullman. 
By Sinclair Lewis. 


‘Lion Is in the Streets, by Adria Locke Langley. 


by James Hilton. 


‘J r red, 
ee peo by Samuel Shellabarger. 


Captain from Castile, 
rth and High Heaven 
mortal Wife, b Irving Stone. 

; NONFICTION 

en, by Ernie Pyle. 

by Juliet Lowell. 


hvily 
al 


Marshall’s Report. ee 
Beg and I, by Betty MacDonald. z 

hurber Carnival, by James Thurber. 
sant Valley, by Louis Bromfield. 


Source: The Publishers’ Weekly 


by Gwethalyn Graham. 


by George and Helen 


of 1945-1946 an 
1946 (January-July) 

FICTION 
The King’s General, by Daphne du Maurier. 
The Black Rose, by Thomas B. Costain. 
Arch of Triumph, by Erich Maria Remarque. 
This Side of Innocence, by Taylor Caldwell. 
The River Road, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Brideshead Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh. 
The Snake Pit, by Mary Jane Ward. 
The Foxes of Harrow, by Frank Yerby. 


David the King, by Gladys Schmitt. ae 
Written on the Wind, by Robert Wilder. 
NONFICTION ¥ 

The Egg and I, by Betty MacDonald. 

The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reves. 

The Autobiography of William Allen White. 

Starling of the White House, by Thomas Sugrue 
and Col. Edmund Starling.  _ Sis 

Peace of Mind, by Joshua L. Liebman, 
“Up Front, by Bill te ee i! 

Top Secret, by Ralph Ingersoll. é 

Par eeeee valey ap Louis Bromfield: 

fhe Ciano aries. . dj y 

The Farmer Takes a Wife, by John Gould. — 
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768 U. S.—Press Right to Criticize Judges; Foundation for Infantile Paral S$ 


Right of Press To Criticize Judges Is Upheld ay 


By unanimous action the Supreme Court upheld 
(June 3, 1946) the right of the press to criticize 
the judiciary by reversing for contempt of court 
convictions against the Miami (Fla.) Herald and 
its associate editor, John Pennekamp. 

In a majority opinion and three concurrences, 
the high-court denied that there was any “‘clear 
and present danger’’ to the administration of jus- 
tice as asserted by the Dade (Florida) County Cir- 
cuit Court when it fined the newspaper $1,000 and 
Mr. Pennekamp $250. } : 

The Florida Supreme Court upheld this verdict. 

“Free discussion of the problems of society is a 
Cardinal principle of Americanism—a principle 
which all are zealous to preserve,’’ Justice Stanley 
F. Reed wrote. 

Concurring with him in three other documents 
were Justices Felix Frankfurter, Frank Murphy 
and. Wiley Rutledge. ‘ 

Justice Murphy said that to approve the Florida 
convictions would mean in effect ‘‘an unwar- 
ranted restriction upon the freedom of the press.’ 

Reversing the Florida Supreme Court, Justice 
Reed said for the undivided Supreme Court: 

“We conclude that the danger under this record 
to fair judicial administration has not the clear- 
ness and immediacy necessary to close the door of 
permissible public comment. When that door is 
closed it closes all doors behind it,’’ 

The Miami Herald and Mr. Pennekamp pleaded 
that their sole intent was to criticize Florida court 
procedures in connection with a drive to stamp out 
gambling and other practices in Dade County. 

The two editorials referred to court procedures 
relative to alleged gambling at the ““Tepee Club’”’ 
and the ‘‘Brook Club and to rape cases. The car- 
toon, as described by Justice Reed, was as follows: 
“Tt caricatured a court by a robed, compliant 
figure as a judge on the bench tossing aside formal 
charges to hand a document marked ‘Defendant 
Dismissed’ to a powerful figure close at his left arm 
and of an-intentionally drawn criminal type. At 
the right of the bench, a futile individual, labeled 
‘Public Interest,’ vainly protests.” 

Justice Reed said that discussion following the 
end of a case might be-inadequate ‘‘to emphasize 
the danger to public welfare’ of supposedly wrong- 
ful conduct by a judge. He did not believe that 
comment while a trial was pending should neces- 
Sarily be as free as when the case ended. He 
believed that ‘understanding writers’’ would real- 
ize where there was a clear and present danger to 
the administration of justice, but, he added: 

“In the borderline instances where it is difficult 
to say upon which side the alleged offense falls, 
we think the specific freedom of public comment 
should weigh heavily against a possible tendency 
to influence pending cases. 

“Freedom of discussion should be given the 
widest range compatible with the essential re- 
quirements of the fair and orderly administration 
of justice.” 

Dismissing the charge of clear and present dan- 
ae in the Herald-Pennekamp case, Justice Reed 
Said: 

“Certainly this criticism-of the judge’s inclina- 
tions or actions in these pending non-jury proceed- 
ings could not directly affect such administration.’’ 

Justice Reed also said that actually there was no 
definition of what constituted a clear and present 
danger, He added that where judges were defamed 
they could sue for libel. 

Justice Murphy wrote’ that freedom of the press 
covered more than the right to ‘‘approve or con- 
done’’ courts and judges, then added: 

“Tt also includes the right to criticize and dis- 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
was founded by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Jan. 3, 1938) as a non-profit membership cor- 
poration designed to ‘‘lead, direct and unify’’ the 
fight against infantile paralysis. The funds for 
its work are derived from voluntary contributions 
by the American people during the annual March 
of Dimes held the last two weeks of January in 
observance of Roosevelt’s birthday. 

Half of the money raised gaes to the National 
Foundation for use in its national program of 
scientific research, education and emergency aid 
in epidemics, The other half remains with the 
National Foundation’s Chapters serving the areas 
contributing it. These Chapters, covering practi- 
cally every one of the nation’s 3,070 counties—as 
well as Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico—work 
through recognized health and welfare agencies 
to give immediate aid to infantile paralysis victims 
regardless of age, race, creed or color. 


< 


‘ ‘ 
parage, even ‘though the terms be vitriolic, scurg Br 
rilous or: erroneous. ‘ , 
“To talk of a clear and present danger arisinig” 
out of such criticism is idle unless the critcisng® tw 
makes it impossible in a very real sense for %y 
court to carry on the administration of justiceg®— 
That situation is not even remotely present in thay” 
case;** : 
Judges should be foremost in ‘‘their vigilance t 
protect the freedom of others to rebuke and Castx 
gate the bench’’ and in their refusal to be influggi, 
enced by unfair or misinformed censure, Meg. 
Murphy said. ‘ oe 
“‘Otherwise,’’ he added, ‘‘freedom may rest updo ie 
the precarious base of judicial sensitiveness an 
caprice and a chain reaction may be set up, Te 
sulting in countless restrictions and limitations 
upon liberty.’’ ; 
Justice Frankfurter asserted that a free pres 


was ‘‘vital to a democratic society because it. 

freedom gives it power.’’ ‘o B.. 
Even the criticism of the administration of crimma.. 

inal justice ‘‘must not feel cramped,’’ he stateaqe. 


adding: 

“Weak characters ought not to be judges 
the scope allowed to the press for society's sake ma 
assume that they are not. No judge fit to be on) 
is likely to be influenced consciously except by w 
he sees and hears in court and by what i) 
judicially approximate for his deliberations.” — Beas 

He recalled, however, that judges are humea ADS 
and their delicate task of administering justices a 
should not be ‘‘made unduly difficult by irte aie», 
sponsible print.’’ See 

Stating that the press has the right to criticiza@g) 
and advocate, Mr. Frankfurter wrote; : y Ty 

“The whole gamut of public affairs is re! 
domain for fearless and critical comment, and no 
least the administration of justice. But the public — 
function which belongs to the press makes it * > 
obligation of honor to exercise this function on fa 
with the fullest sense of responsibility.’’ ri & 

If men, including judges and journalists, ven Er 
angels, there would be no problems of contempt O9— ir 
court, the Justice said, adding: a 

“Angelic judges would be undisturbed by extraage 
reous influences and angelic journalists would n | 

Py 


seek to influence them.’’ 


Justice Rutledge said that ‘if every newspape- 
which prints critical comment about courts withage 
out justifiable basis in fact, or withholds the fullg™ 
truth in reporting their proceedings or decisions a 
or even goes farther and misstates what they haya” 
done, were subject on these accounts to punishag> 
ment for contempt, there would be few not freq ™ 
quently involved in such proceedings.’ He adden ig 
that part of such situations are ‘‘due to careles tng] 
ness, often induced by the haste with which such. 
news is gathered and published. ; 
“But a great deal of it must be attributed, ina, 
eandor, to ignorance which frequently is not nth bah 
all blameworthy,’’ he went on. ‘‘For newspapers@— 
are conducted by men who are laymen to the law 
-.. . The law, as lawyers know, is full of per 
plexities. ‘ 
“In view of these facts, any standard whichig-% 
would require sttict accuracy in reporting leg: 4 ®4 
events factually or in commenting upon them ing! 
the press would be an impossible one. Unless thee, | 
courts and judges are put above criticism, no sucht ‘ 
rule can obtain. There,must be some room Bs 3 
1 


Be 
try 
iD 


misstatement of fact as; well as for misjudgment, 
if the press and others are to function as critical 
agencies in our democracy concerning courts as} 
for all other instruments of government.”’ 


% 


Since its establishment the National Foundation 
has expended $17,323,094.59 for research, educatioi 
and epidemic aid. This figure does not include the 
millions of dollars spent by the local Chapters fo) 
erg ea and continuing care of polio pa 


ents. b 

The National Foundation does not maintain it 
own research laboratory. Instead it makes grants 
of money to universities, hospitals and laboratorie: 
throughout the country so that eminent men of 
science and medicine can pursue their investiga 
tions in their own locale on the cause, preven 
tion and cure of the disease. 

Since the establishment of the National Founda: 
tion in 1938, a total of $29,741,123.77 has been lef 
with its Chapters for local aid to infantile paralysi 
victims. The net financial results of the 1946 fund 
raising appeal were $15,982,150.66. The addres 
of the National Foundation is: 120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. ¥Y. Basil O'Connor is president 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Deaths with Rates in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


: ; “Births and 


Pa, 


¢ Births Deaths 
Year 
Males Females Totals Males | Females Totals 
Number , Rate Number , Rate 
733,552 | 1,508,874 | 23.7 | 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 | 13.0 
_ 911,907 | 1.878,880 | 21.3 | 545,267 | 475,251 1,030,538 | 11.7 
1,071.982 | 2,203,958 | 18.9 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,343,356 | 11.3 
1,028,3 2,112,7 18.0} 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,322,587 | 11.1 
1,010,157 | 2,074,042 | 17.4 | 704,506 | 588,763 | 1,308,529 | 10.9 
1,012,361 | 2,081,232 | 16.6 | 737,312 | 604,794 | 1,342,106 | 10.7 
1,054,933 | 2,167,636 17.2 | 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396,903 | 11.1 
11049616 | 2,155,105 | 16.9 | 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 10.9 
1,045,325 | 2,144,7 16.7 | 821,439 | 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 11.6 
1,072,696 | 2,203,337 17.1 | 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 | 11.3 
1,114,421 | 2'286,962 | 17.6 | 764,902 | 616,489 | 1,381,391 | 10.6 
1/102;988 | 2'265:558 | 17.3 | 768,877 | 619,020 | 1,387,897 | 10.6 
1/148:715 | 2,360,399 | 17.9 | 791,003 | 626,266 | 1,417,269 | 10.7 
1.223693 | 2,513,427 | 18.9 | 785,033 | 612,609 | 1,397,642 | 10.5 
1'364'631 | 2)808,996 | 20.9 | 780,454 | 604.733 | 1,385,187 | 10.4 
: 06.959 | 1,427,901 | 2,934,860 | 21.5 817,485 | 642,059 | 1,459,544 | 10.9 
| 1.435.301 | 1,359,499 | 2,794,800 \ 20.2 1 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,338 | 10.6 


he mortality rate for infants 


arlier years were: 1915, 44.4) 1 
egitimate live births—(1940) 77,558; (1941) 83,067; ( 
in 1944 whites numbered 36,252; nonwhite, 50,749. 
85; (1944) 75,495. Maternal deaths (1941) 7,956; 
(1942) 113,492; 
.163; Negro, 324,865; other races, 15,232. 
rT races 15,917, including Indian 10,541; Japanese 
: Dea 


bs (1941) 113,949; 


387; Negro, 171,247; other 


under one month per 1,000 live births in 1944 was 24.7; the rates 


races, 7,410. 


(1943) 118,484; 
Births in 1944, white totalled 
, 2,889; Chinese, 1.291. Deaths in 1943, white totalled 
ths in 1944, white totalled 1,238,829; non-white, 
253,921; the lowest was in April, 


(1942) 7,267; 


(99. Highest number of births by month in 1944 was in July, 


‘The most prolific ages for mothers in 1944 were 20 to 24 ye 


15); 134 mothers, 50 to 54 years, gave birth to children. 


aternal and infant death rates in 1944 were the lowest on 
hances for the births of twins are one in 89; triplets one i 


Births and Deaths by States, 1944 


record. 
n 8,846 and quadruplets one in 599,921. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


920, 41.5; 1925, 37.8; 1930, 35.7; 1935, 32.4; and 1940, 28.8 
1942) 83,459; (1943) 82,586; ( 
Stillbirths (1941) 75,133; (1942) 79,174; (1943) 
(1943) 7,197; (1944) 6,369. Infant 
(1944) 111,127. Births in 1943, white totalled 
2,454,760; Negro, 324,183; 


1944) 87,001. Of 


ars (866,946) and 25 to 29 years 


‘tate of State of State of ri 
rence | Births | Deaths || Occurrence | Births | Deaths || Occurrence | Births Deaths } 
26,157||Maine........ 17,762 10,279||Oklahoma. . . - 46,725| 18,925 
6,205|| Maryland 43,915) 22,648)|Oregon....... 24,150} _13,1% 
14,515) | Massachusetts 78,209 51,688||Pennsylvania..| 178,370) 110,333 
90,802||Michigan..... 114,700 54,374|| Rhode Island. . 13,7. 8,40 
12,258|| Minnesota. . . . 56,11 26,453)|S. Carolina... . 51,46 18,139 
18,919) | Mississippi... . 56,94 20,666||South Dakota. 12,769 5a5t 
3,345||Missouri..... . 67,990 42,248||Tennessee.: . . 8,27, 27,854 
8,223||Montana..... 10,943 5,662||Texas........ 165,900| 61,565 
23,500||Nebraska..... 24,575 12,583}|Utah........- 6,18! 4,957 
29,401||Nevada....... ,028 ,647||Vermont..... 6,824 4,274 
,673||N. Hampshire. 8,548 6,189||Virginia...... 69,175| 28,739 
88,180||New Jersey... 76,26 47,815||Washington.. . 44,528) 21,849 
39,376||New Mexico. . 15,58 5,500||W. Virginia... 41,304) 16,603 
26,094||New York....| 229,534) 152,364|| Wisconsin 61,547) 31,674 
18,535||N. Carolina... 90,629} 29,390)| Wyoming. 5,635 2,27: 
28,371||North Dakota. 13,530 5,11 $$ |-— 
93,567) |Onbion . , +2 se 133,598}  80,193|| Total...... 2,794,800/1,411,338 


2,509. 
births and deaths by state of residence, and deaths by state of 
irrence. The national totals were the same, but_the totals differ in the individual states. The 
re ppble shows deaths by state of occurrence. For New York, 
: residence were: births, 229,534; deaths, 152,364. 


BIRTH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES (per 1,000 estimated population) 


t 1939] 1940| 1941] 1942| 1943|1944 | 1939| 1940| 1941| 1942/ 1943| 1944 
istra. Area 21.0} 21,5] 20.2||Registra. Area | 17.3} 17.9) 18.9 21.0) 21.5| 10.6 
k . .2| 24.2| 28.2) 27.5||Nebraska......- 16,9] 16,8} 17.2} 19.0] 21.1) 21.2 
i ‘ .6| 23.0| 25.5| 24.8}|Nevada........ 17.8| 18.7} 18.1) 20.5] 23.7) 22.8 
: R “4| 21.5| 23.7) 24.2||New Hampshire.| 16.3] 17.3) 17.6) 19.0) 20.7 19.1 
p S .2| 20.1] 23.0} 22.5|| New Jersey..... 13.6} 14.1] 15.8} 19.1) 20.2 Bee 
a 5 “21 21.2] 22.9| 22.6|| New Mexico. ...|-27.3| 27.7) 27.9] 26.7 31.1] 32.1 
13.8) 14.7 -6| 20.9| 22.3] 19.6|| New York...... 14.1] 14.6] 15.9] 18.9} 19.7) 18.6 
16.6] 17.2| 18.6] 20.3] 23.0] 21.9]| North Carolina. . 22.4| 22.6] 23.6] 25.2] 28.1) 27.3 
1.6» 23.1] 17.0] 17.5] 19.5) 19.0|| North Dakota... 20.5| 20.8| 21.6} 22.8} 24.9) 25.7 
‘5| 17.8] 18.8) 19.2) 23.8) 24. i 15.9| 16.6] 18.1) 20.8) 21.1) 19.7 
20.9] 20.8) 21.4) 22.5] 26.4) 25. 18.6| 19.1] 20.2] 20.8] 23.9) 24.0 
‘4| 22.3] 23.4) 23.9] 26.5] 26. 15.5] 16.4| 17.4] 20.5] 21.9] 20.5 
5.0} 15,6] 17.0} 19.5] 20.7) 18. 16.3) 16.7] 17.7| 20.3) 21.3} 19.5 
VW 18.1] 18.9] 21.1} 22.4] 21.: 14.8] 15.1] 15.9] 19.1) 21.1} 19.9 
17.3| 17.9| 18.5] 20.0} 20.8} 20. 22.6] 23.4] 24.0] 24.2) 30.1} 29.0 
1} 15.9} 17.2) 19.4] 21.3} 21. 18.0} 18.1] 19.8) 21.2) 23.4] 23.8 
21.5| 2293) 22.7) 23.8] 25.3] 25. 18.5} 19.1] 20.3] 22.1) 24.9] 24.4 
20.9| 21.5) 22.1) 22.8) 26.7) 26. 19.0} 19.7|,20.8] 21.6] 26.3) 26.5 
-17.8| 17.8] 19.1] 21.4} 23.8) 22. 23.9| 24.6) 24.3) 27.4) 29.6| 27.7 
15.8| 16.6] 19.3] 22.1] 23.9) 22. 17.8| 18.6] 19.6] 21.0] 22.9} 22.0 
14.7| 15.3} 15.9] 19.0] 20.9} 19. 20.0| 20.6] 21.5) 22.4) 26.2) 25.0 
18.3} 18.9] 19.6} 22.4] 23.5} 21. 15.5| 16.2| 16.9} 20.7] 24.0) 23.2 
18.1] 19.0] 19.9] 22.1] 22.9 i 22.0| 22.1) 23.4) 23.9) 24.8 24.2 
23.8] 24.1} 24.7 te 30.2 % 17.4| 17.5} 18.1) 20.5} 21.8) 21.0 
15.6| 16.4] 17.1} 18.6] 20.1 20.0] 20.1) 21.5}, 22.2) 25.2) 24.1 
.7| 20.5 5, 22.8] 24.0) j i 
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United States—Death Statistics A ae 


Deaths and Rates by Chief Causes, 1944 


Source:-United States Bureau of the Gensus; rates are per 100,000 estimated populatio 
excluding armed 


forces overseas. 


Cause Number] Rate Cause Numbe = | ; 
EEE 0. 0) '5, 4 Abate 57,751 41.3|| Hernia and intestinal obstruction. . 11,97 . 
eine et 5 Me SPEER 14,916} 11.3}| Cirrhosis of the liver ............ 1,485 Yi 
Influenza, eTippe.’..%.. 0.2.00. 17,32 13:1 }|"Nephritis...- cB aak soe cee ee 91,687 y 
Cancer and other tumors......... 177,600) 134.0|| Congenital malformations. ....... 16, 687 , 
- Rheumatic diseases .........---, 5,34 34.2 || Diseases peculiar to the first Loy 
Diabetes mellitus... 2. 2.2. eee 34,948 26.4 yeaniotiife ON ook eer er 52,762 
Diseases of the blood............ 10,658 8.0|| Premature birth................. 33,120 
Chronie poisoning and intoxication 1,974 1.5 ]) Tnjary, at birth 92. 2h aa mie tee 10,199: - 
Diseases of the nervous system Senility 73. ., 3 Mase «pas ae ares 10,927 M 
sense orgams.......-... be at? 140,501} 106.0 tet Pers ets We eon > aS aoe ea 
ral hemorrhage, excluding OMmicide 2° By S- Savion cara ee ee c 
Seen iures. cot Je SRR oe 108,951} _82.2]| Accidental deaths............... 95,237) | ea 
Diseases of heart, all forms....... 418,062} 315.4/| Motor vehicle accidents.......... 24,282) ca 
Chronic affections of the valves Air transport accidents........... 6,656 & i 
and endocardium...:......... 41,227 31.1 f- Conflagration. 2.2... ..c-- sees 3,030 a 
Diseases of myocardium.......... 213,930) 161.4|| Accidental burns except con- yea 
Diseases of the coronary arteries flagration: .. 1 10. ).2 ye oes 5,314 ak: 
and angina pictoria............ 124,493 93.9}| Accidental drowning............. 5,612 a 
VATbeErIOBCLEPOSIS 5... jes oc oe 25,587 19.3 || Accidental injury by fall or im 
Pneumonia, all forms............ 64,484 48.6 erashingy <9 .,. \ commen eeu 22,939) 7 
Bronchopneumonia, including Other accidents... .2....604- 125 i 
a ~ eapillary bronchitis. 30,817] 23.2|| Ill-defined and unknown cause: .576 wal 
' Lobar pneumonia.......... 27,155 20:5 |} Al: Causes? 222) 825 Jae ess 1,411,338)10 i" 
Diarrhea, enteritis and ulcera F ; 
Ss of the intestines............... 13,099 9.9 neg 
, ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, B¥ YEARS AND TYPES 4 
; Para 
Motor Burns Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison eae 
Total Vehicle Falis Deaths ing road arms as ci. 
82,500 4,200 | 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2, 3,550 5 ae 
85,10 10,700 | 16,700 10,700 ,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 ne 
84, 18,400 | 16,80 3) ,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 yas 
95,000 28,000 | 19.6 F 8,750 7,150 3,009 2,800 pe & 
90,932 31,363 | 21,746 5,820 7,465 3,973 3,026 1,668 = 
93,805 32,582 | 25,454 49 34 3,379 2,696 1,459 ee 
92,623 32,386 | 22,878 4,831 5,450 3,394 2,582 1,396 i 4 
96,885 34,501 | 22,752 5,270 5,308 3,206 2,390 1,562 A & 
101,513 39,969 | 22,235 964 5,541 3,550 2,41 1,464 ‘ ie 
95,889 28,309 | 22,224 5,159 5,805 3,700 2,741 1.6 1 
038 23,823 17: 5,951 6,095 3,783 2,318 2 038 1 . 
ce 95,237 24,282 |. 22,471 5,314 5,612 3,456 2,412 1,907 i 
F; 96,000 28,600 | 27,800 9,950 15 3,310 2,500 2,200 2. 
Et 31945 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 4 
Y otor vehicle deaths include collisions with trains and streetcars. Burns exclude conflagrasn 
Pre euilroad deaths exclude collisions with motor vehicles. Poisons exclude food poisoning and poison "| bER 
‘ nomous animals. 
x J DEATHS IN U. S. FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS | Bk 
Rates are per 100,000 population 48 
Year )|Deaths| Rate Year |Deaths) Rate Year |Deaths} Rate Year |Deaths iy * 
11.4 |/1929....| 27,066 | 23.3 ||1937. 37,205 | | Bae 
12.4 |}1930....| 29,080 | 24.5 ||1938. 30,564 | 
14.7 |}1931.... 0: 25.2 ||1939. 30,468 | 2 Ba 
15.5 |/1932....| 26,350 | 24.9 |/1940. 32,245 | | Bok 
17.1 ||1933. ..$} 29,323 | 25.0 ||/1941. 37,512 | | iB 
; 18. : see .--| 33,980 | 28.6 ||1942.. 8,3 
19.6 +++-/| 34,183 | 28.6 4/1943. 23,823 
20.8 1936, 35,761 | 29.7 ||1944. 24,282 ud 


Auto-train deaths—(1933) 1, BT; (1934) 1,457; (1935) 1,587: (1936) rare (1937 1,810; 1938) 1 
(1939) 1,329; (1940) 3,707; (1941)’ 1,840: (1942) 1,754; (1943) 1,448: (1944) 1, ! c iF 


663. 
Auto-street car fatalities—(1933) 318; (1934) 332: (1935) ct 3; (1936) 269; (193) 264; (1938) 165; C 


150; (1940) 132; (1941) 118; 1942) 124: (1943) 171; (1944) 
Motorcycle deaths—(1933) 285; (1934) 332; (1935) 346; en 362; (1937) 364; (1938) 369; (1938) | 
o| 


(1940) 417; (1941) 499; (1942) 388; (1943) 353; (1944) 396 
DEATH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES (per 1,000 estimated pQpulation) ei) 


1939|1940|1941/1942|1943 1944 1939/1940 1941 1942 1943 5 at) 
Regis. Area 10.6] 10,8) 10.5) 10.4)10,9|10.6/|/Regis. Area 10.6| 10.8] 10.5] 10.4 10,9) ae 
.0/10.4]10.2] 8.9] 9.1] 9.3]|Nebraska.......... 9.2| 9.6| 9.4] 9.9|10.6 oss 
-9}11.6]10.9]10.2] 8.4] 9.7/|Nevada.......1)22; 11.6]12.7}12.4|12.0|11.3 3m 
:5| 8:7] 8.4] 810] 8.3] 8.2||New Hampshire. | |{129112.7|12.4|11.7113.6 oe 
-4{11.6]11.7/11.0|10.5|10:4!|New Jersey......_. 10.6]10.8]11.0|10.9|11.9 ea, 

.3/11.1/10.7/11.3]11.0|10.7||New Mexico. . 2777: 11.4]10:5]10.6] 9:8]10.38 
-4{10.5/10.6]10.3]11.2]10.7||New York... 1.2)! 11.2]12.3}21.0/11,5/12.6 08 | 
2. ]12.0/12.2|12.2)11.9]12'4/11.8||North Carolina... *: 9.0] 9.0) 8.9] 813] 8.2238 
: :8/13.0]10.8] 9.7] 9.9] 8.8 North Dakota...... 8.4] 8.1] 8:2] 8:2] 9.558 
.. {L1.5]12.1]11.4! 9:9] 9:9]g9 9llOnio..........05 2! 11.2/11.4]11.3]11.2|12.0 08 
12/10.3]10.4|10:11 9:0] 9:3]°9.1 Gulshan. By Papin 8.7| 8.7| 8.7] 8:7] 9.30. | 
..|. 9.2] 9.3] 8.5] 9.71 9.5] 8 8llOregon....... 2.22! 10,9/11.3]11.0/11.7/11.1 08 5 

: .1411.2/11.0]11 0/12 0/114 eee ba eat 10.9]11.3]11.0]11.3|12.2 § 
».{11.6]11.8]11.6]11.3]12.1/11.5||Rhode Island... .° 7: 11.0]11.2]11.1]11.0|11.998 
..{10.5]10.4}10. 1110, 3/13 /3]11.5llSouth Carolina. |. |? 10.2/10°6]10.9] 9.1] 9.5m 

i, ..{10.2]10.3]10.2!10:4110.7/10.4)|South Dakota -| 8.5] 8:5] 8.9} 9:3].9.8a) 
Kentucky........ ~-|10.5]10.4)10, 7/10. 1/10.6/10.8]/Tennessee 99/10.2) 9.8) 9.2] 9 48a. 
Paaisiania. .. .. l.: 10.5/10.8]10.1| 9.0] 9.4|-9.3||Texas. 9.4] 9.7] 9.4] 8.8] 8.9) 
PVR TML « cc.erd aie a 12.912, 5/12. 4/12.6]13.3]13"0||Utah. . 8.6] 8.9] 8.2) 8.4] 8.00mi. 
Maryland...) 1.1.2: 11.6]12.1]12.1)11.1111.5/10.6|| Vermont .(12.7|12.8/12.3|12.4]14 Oma 
Massachusetts...... 11, 8]11.8)11.7/11.7/12.8]12.4)| Virginia .{10.8]11.0]11.5] 9.6] 94) 
Michigan. .......): 10.1) 9.9]10.0} 9.6/10.5]10.0|| Washi ¢j10. 8/11. 5|11.1/10.9]11. 0) 
Minnesota......... 9.7) 9.6) 9,4) 9.7/10.5)10.5||W. Virginia 9.3) 9.3) 9.4) 9.2) 9. 8hes 
Mississippl Cd bine ai 10.4 A0.6/10. 581 8. 31 ,9-8 22 Wisconsin... 10.1)10.1| 9.8) 9.9]10.8)fey 
LN. Bia wets «3/11. ‘ . .8]| Wyo! tte A x A ‘ 7S 
Montana... / 1 7.2: 10.7/10.2/10:1110:7|11.6|12.2|| ~ 10.8) 9-4) 2 0e aa pi 


1940 to 1944—Based on the population excluding the armed forces overseas. 


- 
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Kf 2 United States—Motor Vehicle Deaths; Traffic Accident Ages 771 


is Motor Vehicle Deaths by States, 1943 to 1945 i 


arcé: National Safety Council, Chicago; compiled from information furnished by State Traffic 
Orities, State Registrars of Vital Statistics, and the U. S. Census Bureau. Total Motor Vehicle 
ne figures include accidents on home or industrial premises. Motor Vehicle Traffic Death figures’ 
de only accidents occurring in traffic. Not all state Vital Statistics figures for 944 are final, 
almost all are comparable in 1945 provisional figures. 


Motor Vehicle Total Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Traffic Deaths 


a 


U.S. Census Bureau 


: State Traffic State Registrars (Place of Residence) 
States Authorities of Vital Statistics, (oS 
(Place of Accident) (Place of Death) 1944 1943 
* 1945 1944 1945 1944 Number Rate * 
504 17.9 471 
199 31.2 151 
263 1a ee 242 
2,613 29.9 2,622 
228 19.9 215 
232 13.1 249 
60 21.1 62 
90 2.7- = 84 
563 23.8 531 
673 20.9 649 
124 23.3 121 
1,355 17.5 1,332 
77 22.6 720 
355 15.6 328 
312 17.6 308 
526 20.0 497 x 
434 i fy faa 432 
130 16.4 118 
382 18.0 401 
536 12.9 527 
1,087 20.0 1,002 i 
392 15.6 308 
338 15.5 347. 
597 16.6 549 
106 22.8 87 
177 14.6 193 
35 22:4 53 
63 13.8 56 
625 15.0 698 
132 24.8 121 
1,631 12.9 1,851 
694 19.6 729 , 
85 16.1 87 
1,380 20.2 1,385 
380 18.4 333 
253 20.8 258 
1,427 15.4 1,538 i 
78 10.0 75 
446 23.2 383 
107 19.2 75 
466 16.2 446 7 
1,405 20.4 1,308 
131- 21.6 114 
34 10.9 51 
557 17.4 586 
425 20.7 403 , : 
271 15.8 256 2 
560 18.5 ° 426 > 
ge 22.2 45 ¥ 
> UO Gos: aA ee Bee eee 28,600 24,282 | 24,282 18.3 23,823 _ Be 
esident death “rates are the numbers of fesidéit~-deaths (regardless of place of accident) per . 
0 ion. r 
Co: ce not sums of state figures, except U. S. Census Bureau, 1943 and 1944. os 


n omplete information. é 
De inet safety onne reported (Oct. 30, 1946) that 24,000 deaths were caused by automobile 


lent ths of 1946. The nine-month toll was 30 per cent above the comparable a 

Rt ane Scaiitting primarily from the pach totals in the early months of the year. b. 
elow the 1941 period. ; j 

a Eo ueouns a Wias--deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 11,200; other 

jroad trains, 1,740; street cars, 180; bicycles, 500; animal drawn vehicles or ‘ : 

from non-collision accidents, 6,750. be 


-fatal injuries 1,000,000. J ; ; 
: Traffic foes cenenatly collect reports of non-fatal injury accidents and, in most ce 7 
soperty damage accidents. Comparisons from state to state lack validity, however, because o a 
ve ation in completeness of reporting. National ratios commonly used are: 35 injuries and 150 5. 
brty damage accidents for each death. ze 
Pa AGE OF DRIVERS INVOLVED IN MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS -) 
; Yn Fatal Accidents ~ % 5 
; Ah | 
Ch ears ‘¥ 
1945 (29 States) RSI Sa is ee 
Per 1942-45 1944-45 (28 States) | 
Number Cent (19 States) (25 States) “ 24 
—36 +19% 100% 
32,000 yee ne £31 0 3 6 
2/000 6 —63 - 
3800 12 — 52 442 
16,100 50 —32 15 52 
t um 900 19 = 34 Bard 22 
‘and over....- 1/800. Wee arate a 


ead i {nvolved in fatal accidents and 1,050,000 in all 

aie wee ad 7 ae Se abet Cae. respectively, of all drivers involved in accidents. 

ed that the fatal accident mileage rates of male and female drivers would be equal, if men 
or six times the milage of women. — ¥ 


= ie: i 


‘Hospitalization, Plans Enrollment, Bene 


| Source: Cc. Rufus Rorem, ‘Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hosp icksd 
enrollment as of July 1. 1946. . > 


ir Enroll~ Enroll- | 

. State “ Plane | merce State Plans | ment State — 
New York.... Bh 3,778,121)|Kansas......... a Soe 689||Montana....... 
Pennsylyania. . 5 2'404,526 Indiana. ....... le ATIZONS Tee eierevae 
~ Ohio a ee fae 9 2, Hegre een ee _ Puerto Rico.... 
_ Massachusetts . 1 1,695, . H. an . pall ely Pf. 269,726) rdaho: 220. 2 
(abllinolay. Sf... - 6 1,553,333]|Texas....os...- 1 New Mexico.... 

1 ; ,334||Alabama....... 1 Canadian 

aes 2 948||/Maine......... 1 Provinces: 
1 826,751||Oklahoma...... 1 |} 153,486);Ontario........ 
- Minnesota. - 1 686,800||Louisiana. ... .. 3 |- 147,135)|Quebec........ 
Connecticut . od! 585,000}|Delaware...... 1 | 121,356||Manitoba...... 

etia | 4 | eaggvamerata | 2 | Se8iN Ps 
. Rhode Islan mq est Virginia. . - Boi PS | MS Sai oS ES SE 
North Carolina. 2 425,500||Tennessee...... 2 87,141 British Columbia 
- Calif. and Nev. 3 422,805/|Nebraska....... al 70,467 

Maryland..... 1 382,245||Georgia........ 2 63,750) |44 States, Dis- 
Colorado. oe 1 380,868}|Utah........... 1 57,447||trict of Colum- 
Ta. ands. D: 2 349,852)/}Oregon......... 1 53,761||bia, Puerto Rico 
_ Dist. of Col.. 1 260,000||North Dakota... 1 48,000||and five Cana- 
5 247,531''Plorida......... 1 46,000\\dian Provinces. 


Virginia, .:... 


GROWTH BY YEARS 


Date |Plans | Partici- || Date |Plans 
pants 


966,998] |1941.. 


Partici- 
pants 


67 7,015,177) |1944. . 


_. Date |Plans | Partici- 
i , pants 


6,000}|1937.. 


9 26,000||1938.:| 40 RS a ab 9,484,212//1945. . 
12 97,000)|1939..| 56 1943..| 77 |11,739,196/|1946. . 


1936..| 24 370,000}/1940..| 59 5,179,473 


fs ‘During the last decade, membership in Blue 
Cross Non-profit Plans for hospital care increased 
pe per cent, until by mid-1946 a total of 17% 
ce) e U. S. population and 12% of Canada were “* - 
Uisekieaea More than 2,000,000 persons received ‘iets, emergency room care, anesthesia, 
2 electro-cardiograms, basal metabolism 
hospital services valued at $105,000,000 through physio-therapy, oxygen therapy, ambulance 
1 their Blue Cross Plan during 1945, representing pathology. Average monthly rates are 85 cen’ 
about 20% of all admissions to general hospitals an individual and $2.00 for a family, incli 
during the year. Rhode Island, with 62% of its husband and wife and all unmarried ch 
* Population enrolled, led the way followed by under the age of 19. ~ 
\. Delaware (44%) and Massachusetts (41%). Through an Inter-Plan Transfer Program, 
* In general, Blue Cross Plans provide service bers of one Plan moving to the area of 
_ benefits in semi-private accommodations in 3,500 Plan may transfer membership on request. 
_ member hospitals, regardless of the actual cost of ter-Plan Service Benefit Program, supple 
‘seryices rendered. The average Plan provides care by schedules of benefits in non-member hos; 
for a basic period of 30 or more days plus an addi- assures receipt of care through Blue Cross 
‘tional period of from 60 to 180 days at half benefits. bership in any recognized general Jhaeptee F: 
All Plans provide board and room, general nurs- where in the world. d 


ing care, use of the operating and delivery roc 
drugs and medications, dressings and casts, 
laboratory services. In addition, the fo! 
services are covered to varying degrees; s| 


er _ Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Diseases 
- Source: Bureau of the Census. Figures show average daily number of inmates in 1944, 


Pie States ; States States ~~ States 
' Alabama........ D220 TOWS< os, 5 ocala. 5% 6,584||Nevada......... 428]|South Dakota. ..} 
Axizona...:....- 1,022)/Kansas......... : New Hampshire.| 2,290|/Tennessee....... in 


Arkansas....... 4,677||Kentucky....... New Jersey..... 11,193]| Texas 


 California....... 24,573||Louisiana....... New Mexico..... 907)|Utah...>. 2.0... 
Colorado.... IMigiDe oa) oe act. «5 New York... ... 74,865|/Vermont........ 
Connecticut, A ,623]|Maryland,...... North Carolina. 7,596]|Virginia........ 
Delaware . Massachusetts. . . North Dakota. . 1,997||Washington..... 

_ Dist. of Co . Michigan . . ODN Sas sees ,871]|West Virginia 
Florida... " Minnesota. Oklahoma. »718)]|Wisconsin...... . 
Georgia per Oregon. .... 4,214||Wyoming..... Hy 
Lae ‘3 t Missour Pennsylvania....| 34,214 = 
Tinois. . . is Montana. , H Rhode Island....| 2,809|]| Total U. S..... 
Indiana......... 8,518''Nebraska....... 4,295!'South Carolina. 4,662 


There were 59,515 persons on the administrative $156,038,423, ‘of which salaries and wages 
‘staffs of the above institutions. | $84, 419,528; ‘provisions $36,344,684. The per 
The maintenance expenditures in 1944 were cost of the patients for the year was 566; 


‘ 


Psychiatric Patients in Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for psychotic first admissions. 


4 


Cerebral 
Total | General | Alcoholic | Arterio- Senile Manic- ‘Dementia Al ot 4 
Paresis Sclerosis Depressive] Praecox Peyche L 
7,402 4,883 9,844 
7,551 5,274 10,951 
7,517 5,639 11,543 
7,827 4,940 11,989 
7,998 4,788 12,625 
7,196 4,845 12,319 
7,501 5,319 144 
7,281 5,054 13,986 
6,751 5,036 14,308 
111,325 6,605 3,873 15,132 12,771 


- The patients were, b e of hos ital in 1944—State, 74, 5) 34 coun itaienal 
axis ate, 16.416. y typ’ P a tate, 74,985; veterans’, 17,504; county and 


y yal 


Sh A 
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United States—Registered Hospitals; Lynchings; Kidnapping 773 


_ Registered Hospitals in the U. S: and Their Capacities 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1945. 


Hos- Bas- |Patients ) Average Hos- Bas- | Patients |Average 
pitals} Beds | sinets|Admitted} Census pitals| Beds | sinets|Admitted onane 
109} 23,833) 1,108] 253,535] 18,248)|/Nev... 14 1,369 124 19,012 1,065 
67 8,874 500 91,144 5,324||N. H.. 41 6,381 479 58,655 5,224 
65| 17,357 590 162,753} 13,706)|N. J.. 163) 60,851] 3,246) 458,806] 46,340 
415) 150,502) 5,070} 1,431,643! 120,125)|N. M. 55 423 3 9,871 597. 
10 4,99) 212,132 20,071||N. Y.. 549} 221,960) 9,479) 1,720,162| 190,557 
82] 23,081} 13313) 207,001) 19,214)|N. C.. 171} 36,205) 1,7 3,850 95) 
18 3,850 232 31,009 3,109|)|N. D.. 46 6,243 2 82,559 5254 
29| 17,817 857 140,297 15,822//Ohio. . 234; (64,542) 3,751) 678,849] 57,471 
130) 32,911| 1,444) 393,654) 22,877/|Okla.. 135) 26,249) 1,141) 222,079) 18,561 
132! 37,760) 1,365) 399,547; 30,292)/Ore... 3) 15,224 976} 167,970; 11,759 
45 9,794 431 71,695 5,897||Penn. . 354! 105,820} 6,041 +50 89,815 
328) 107,679) 5,324; 967,998] 90,904)|R. I... 25) 10,433 64 95 8,60 
143 3,747) 1,965] 337,873} 29,293//S. C.. 74) 17,458 831} 201,388} 13,027 
134; 27,890] 1,496) 243,578) 21,620//S. D.. 54 7,024 486 63 4,99 
127 22,342) 1,281}; 230,982) 16,001/|Tenn.. 120} 37,037) 1,166) 294,744) 25,717 
99| 23,039 9 227,789) 18,784||Texas. 395| .77,604| 3,393) 906,230) 56,862 
89} 26,519) 1,113} 304,739] 19,321)||Utah.. 9 8,806 563 84,431 6,78 
64 8,99 0 82,189, 7,141|(Vt.... 29 3,979 274 37,155 476 
85); 29,933] 1,246) . 275,803] 25,821)|Va..* 126} 46,416) 1,501) 419,978) 39,246 
230| 75,516) 3,512) 571,354) 65,007|) Wash 117| 31,630) 1,686} 350,997) 25,772 
257/ 69,886) 3,657} 579,931) 57,296)|W. Va 80} 16,934 812) 192,573) 13,946 
209; 32,655) 2,095) 361,238) 27,650)|Wisc 21 34,836| 2,34 1,50 30,080 
98] 18,614 745| 230,064) 12,482)|/Wyo 28 3,780 239 41,324 3,02 
145) 44,450) 2,144) 368,288) 34,558 : — 
55 5,682 58 79,945 4,536||Totals| 6,511/1,738,944 |83 ,131]16,257,402|1,405,247 
103! 13,024} 1,019] 141,984| 10,628) 


lederal hospitals in 1945 (included above) numbered 705, with a capacity of 546,384 patients, as com- 
ed with 428 in 1941, when the United States entered the war. . 


Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1945 


‘Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


= ) W.| N. |Total|{ Year| W.j| N. ;Total|| Yeac| W. | N. |Total|| Year| W. | N. Total 
OL. 9 | 106 | 215 |/1912 2 61 63 ||1924 0 16 16 ||1936.. 0 8 8 
s»} 25 | 105 | 130 |)1913 ES! 1 52 |'1925 0 17 17 ||1937.. 0 8 8 
2. 7 85 92 |)1914 3 49 52 |;1926. rf 23 30 |/1938.. 0 6 6 
op 15 84 99 |/1915 13 6 192 0 16 1939. . 1 2 3 
a fe 76 83 ||1916 4 54 ||1928 4 10 } Fil 940.. 3 4 5 
5 57 62 ||1917 3] 35 1929 3 7 é 1 1941.. 0 4 4 
3 62 65 |/1918 4 60 64 /||1930 1 20 21 1/1942... 0 5 5 
2 58 60 {/1919 7 | 76 83 |)1931 1 12 13 ||1943.. 0 3 3 
8 89 97 ||1920 8 53 61 }/1932 2 6 8 ||/1944.. 0 2 2 
13 69 82 ||1921 5 59 64 |/1933 4 24 28 ||1945. 0 1 1 
9 67 76 ||1922 6 5k 57 ||1934 0 15 15 _———— | 
7 60 67 ||1923 4 29 33 11935 2 18 | 20 ||Total | 193 | 1,773) 1,966 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1945 
W., N. , Tot.j; State ; W. ; N. jTot. | State.; W. |, N. | Tot./{ State; W. N. | Tot. 
47| 299) 346|\Iowa... 17 2 19|\|Nev... 6 0 6||S. D.. 27 27 
29 0 29|| Kans... 35 19 54\IN. J.. 0 1 1||Tenn.. 47| 203) 250 
59| 226 205||N. M.. 33 3 36|/Texas.| 143) 346) 489 
41 390]N. Y... 1 1 2)|Utah.. 6 2 8 
66 2 SIN. C... 15 84 99/|Va.... 16 83 99 
0 1 8i|N. D.. 13 3 16||Wash,. 25 1 26 
25) 256 9|/Ohio...] - 10 16 26||W. Va. 21 28 49 
38) 483 573)/Okla... 82 41] 123)/Wis... 6 0 6 
20 0 1 Oreg... 20 i 21 yo.. 30 5 35 
144 18 23 84||Penn... 2 6 8 —— 
33 14 47'| Nebr... 52 5| 57| Ss. C 4) 155) 159|] Total)1,291/3 ,418)4,709 
4 Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 


Source: Official Records 

he major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidnap 
in 1932 follow: 

933—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- | was seized; two of the kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda 


ed March 1.—May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas 
. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 
jmprisonment.—June 15—William A. Hamm, 
t. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
4 Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— 
, 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. 
aly 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
sed after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
ly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
it.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. 
we fee aoead pene a his ac- 
dnapers, lyne: y a mob. 

24—-Jan. 17—-Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
ment.—May 16—William F. Gettle, Los An- 
“Three men sentenced to 37 years imprison- 
ach.—Oct. 10+-Mrs.- Alice Speed Stoll, 
Ne. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- 
, serving life sentence. : 
‘May orge Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 

Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10; Tacoma. 
dead. Kidnaper escaped. ; 

Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found 
John H. Seadlund put to death.—Dec. 4— 


ve been burned in the cellar of a public 
Rh. St., Manhattan Boro, 4 days after he 


ee, 


hur Fried. White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, | 


and Demetrius Gula, convicted and executed in 
Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940. 

1938—Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12; New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers escaped. 
—May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCall 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 

1940—Sept. 20—Mare de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough, 
Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and well. 
Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrant 
of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. He was 
convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in Sdn Quentin Prison, he at- 
tempted suicide. 

1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walked 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columbus, 
O., and, directing a revolver at the attendants, kid- 
naped Daniel Joseph Scanlon, an_ eight-months- 
old baby. The kidnaper left by the ambulance 
door of the hospital where a car was waiting, 
and drove off at a high rate of speed. The kid- 
naper. transported the baby from Columbia, to 
Huntington, W. Va. Subsequently she carried the 
paby to Portsmouth, O., where’ on Dec. 5, 1942, 
she was apprehended at a hotel with the baby. She 
‘advised FBI agents that she kidnaped the baby 
because she was lonesome, She pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to serve twenty years’ imprisonment- 
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Marriages and Divorces in the United 5 
“Source: Federal Security Agency (See note low the ta 
Marriages Divorces eS 
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: 45 Marriage and Divorce figures are provisional. 

Estimated population (1937-1945) present in continental United States as of July 1 of the 

year; excludes armed forces overseas. 

. Figures for 1907 to 1921 and for 1937 to 1945 are estimates prepared by the U. S. Bureau 0; 
Census; figures 1933 to 1936 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and L. M. Spencer; figures 1922 to 
represent a complete collection by the Bureau of the Census; and figures prior to 1907 are excl 

of counties for which marriage returns are lacking or incomplete. 

Marriage licenses issued in the 91 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their co 
513,147; (1945) 569,289 and 456,536 in the first seven months of 1946. 
ee P Favorable Child-Bearing Ages 4 
According to the United States Bureau of the | the various age groups for the period"1941 to 19 
Census, the most favorable age range for having! For all age groups with the exception of 10 

_ @hildren is from 20 to 24 years. The age-specific | years, the maternal mortality rates in 194) 

maternal mortality rate for this age group was | the same as or lower than the correspondin 

& Ste ger. 1,000 live births in 1943. The age-specific | fF 1942. The relative decreases in the 1943 

_ maternal mortality rate was relatively low for the 

~s Bee group 25 to 29 years (1.9 per 1,000 live births), 

but the rates increased relatively sharply for age 

“ _ groups over 29 years, The maternal mortality rate 

of 9.9 per 1,000 live births for the age group 10 : 
to 14 was relatively high in comparison with the} the annual rates for the age groups 
corresponding rates for the other age groups, but | years and 50 to 54. years result chiefly f: 
this rate involved only 37 puerperal deaths in 1943. | relatively small number of both maternal 
‘Table below shows maternal mortality rates for! and births for these age groups. 
= Maternal Death Rates Per 1,000 Live Births, by Age: United States, 1941-1944 


Age 1944 1943 1942 1941 Age 1944 1943 


—_——_—_______- > 
i ‘otal.... 2.3 2. 2.6 3.2 30-34 years. . 
ye years. . 4.2 P 9 10.2 .|| 35-39 years. . 
_ 15-19 years. . E 2 8 40-44 years. . 
20-24 years. . : ‘ a fa 45-49 years... 
25-29 years. . .0 5 50-54 years. . 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


‘ Source—Bureau of the Census ; 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 
(Based on data for period 1920-39) * 
Pct. who marry’ Percent who Pet. wh ES 
within year! ever marry? within venue yer 
: a = Age 
Male ,; Female Female is Male | Female 


0 


an 


31 years... 1) 13. 
32 years. .../ 11 
33 years.... 
34 years... . 
35 years.... 
36 years. ... 
37 years.... 
38 years.... 
39 years. ... 
40 years.... 
45 years... . 
50 years. ... 
55 years.... 
60 years.... 
65 and over. 
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a United States—Future Lifetime; Farm Population; Civil Service 775 
Average Future Lifetime in United States, 1939-1941 


ya Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ior 8 
a 


an 


Years Remaining Years Remaining Years Remaining 
Exact Age|—————————_||Exact Age|———_—__+?——__—__———_ 
White White Years White White Years White White 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
ee. 62.81 67.29 
Said 98 68.93 ati $09 
64.30 68 .23 6.77 7.47 
63.46 67.38 6.40 7.04 
62.58 66.49 6.04 6.64 
61.68 65.57 5.70 6.25 
60.76 64.64 5.38 5.88 
59.84 63.71 5.07 5.53 
58.91 62.76 4.78 5.21 
57.97 61.81 4.51 4.90 
57.03 60.85 4.26 4.61 
56.08 59.89 4.02 4.34 
14 58.94 3.80 4.09 
54.20 57.98 3.59 3.85 
53.26 57.02 3.40 3.63 
52.33 56.07 3.22 3.43 
51.40 55.12 3.06 3.24 
50.48 54 2.90 3.06 
49.57 53.25 2.76 2.90 
48.66 52.31 2.63 2.75 
47.76 51.38 2.51 2.61 
46 86 50.46 2.40 2.47 
45.96 49.53 2.30 2.35 
45.07 48.61 2.20 2.24 
44.17 47.70 2.12 2.14 
43.28 46.78 2.04 2.04 
42.38 45.86 1.96 1.95 
mi 41.48 44°95 1.90 1.87 
a 40.59 44.04 1.84 1.79 
39.69 43.12 1.78 1.72 
Boe. 38.80 42.21 1.73 1.65 
5 37.90 41.31 1.68 1.59 
me. 37.01 40.40 1.64 1.53 
my 36.12 39.50 1.61 1.47 f 
35.24 38.59 1.57 1.42 
34.36 37.70 
33.48 | 36.80 


Farm Population, April, 1940 and 1944 Uy 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1944 1940 | 1944 1940 ; 
and Sex Farm Farm Age and Sex Farm Farm ; 
>t al, allages...| 25,630,000 30,390,000 20 to 24..:... Made:s 580,000 1,390,000 - Hs 
er 14 years..... 7,740,000 8,940,000 nk tig 2 ae es 2,960,000 3,790,000 , 
WarOVEr. ... 2.5 17,890,000 21,450,000 teh OF oo Stas .co 2,780,000 2,990,000 
e i Wane leo ox argon 000 a oe 65 and over....-. 1,120,000 1,130 000 ty 
eas ge al s ? . Female, all ages.| 12,730,000 14,380,000 y 
to 44.......... Cp eed 7,330,000 |lUnder 14 years... . . 37780,000 4,380,000 
to 64.......... 5,210,000 5,540,000 |/14 and over. :.----- 8/950,000 | 10,000,000 
‘and over...... 1,960,000 1,980,000 Tarty 19a sos 1,490.0 L ‘000 
Male, ali ages..| 12,900,000 16,010,000 WY 40 2435. aos tials 900,000 1,140,000 
pr 14 years..... 3,960,000 4,560,000 2b tOAt. 1254006 3,290,000 3,540,000 ; 
Wanovers/.. 4. - 8,940,000 11,450,000 AS 60 G2 stint Ta.018 2,430,000 2,550,000 th 
ee 1,500,000 2,150,000 65 and over...... 840,000 850,000 ‘ 
40 and 1944 figures are official estimates. - 
& The Civil Service of the United States 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission 
In Dist.| Outside In Dist.| Outside 
_ ., Date Col. D. Col. | Total Date Col. D. Col. | Total 
My, 1923... .. 66,290| 449,482] 515,772||June 30, 1935........ 103,453} 615,987] 719,440 
snber 31, 1923....| 65,025] 447,064! 512,089||December 31, 1935...| 111,692| 704,097 815,789 


2 is ee eee Ee 457,521| 521.641}/June 30, 193 117,103} 707,156} 824,259 


456.295| 522,364||December 31, 1936 


June 30, 1937... .. 115,409| 726,255| 841,664 
December 31, 1937.....| 113,329] 699,973] 813,302 . 
June 30, 1938.......... 115,590] 736,336] 851,926 
December 31, 1938...:| 119,547] 742/367] 861,914 
June 30, 1939... . Li! 1] 1237364] 796,946] 920,310 
December 31, 1939.,... 126,345] 805,960| 932,305 
June 30, 1940......... 183,645| 869,175 |1,002,820 
3||December 31, 1940... . ; 964,961/1,119,641 
June 30, 1 183/907]1,174.243|1,358,150 
December 31, 1941 ; 
June 30, 1 f 
December 31, 1942 
June 30, 194 Ki 
December 31, 194: 
196||June 30, 194 
345||December 31, 1944....| 255,186|2,604,551|2,859,737 
i June 30, 1945,. ...... 257,808|2,657,668|2,915,476 
531,378 December 31, 1945....| 229,389|2,181,626|/2,411,015 
1 3/9631 673,095||June 30, 1946......-. 235; 109|2/063,898|2,299,007 


3 bal 583, 
‘i |] 95.462] 590,033! 685.495 4 ; 
figures in table above do not include employees in the Legislature or the Judicial branch of the 
‘States Government, Military and Naval forces of the United States, or employees of the District 
nbia Government; also, the agures for the periods prior to December 1941 do not include 
7 Substitute postal employees, and, beginning with June 1943, they do not include employees 
d outside the continental United States. ~ : 


_ June 194 


¥ 


Paid Employees _ 


. i* i) ~ 
; Full time salaried 
as ‘ Total 
\ f Total |Regular 
vf Total, all agencies. 2... .°. ise. s.-..s SE, iy 3 cee 2,299,007/| 1,421,346] 1,339,838 
eT Steg OF i] 
_ Executive office of the president: = 
‘White House office i 61 61 61 
Bureau of the Budget...... 743 730 723 
__ Executive mansion and grounds 69 54 54 
_ Emergency War Agencies: : 
Office for Emergency Management: 
‘Alien Property Oustodian <<... oleic ices acces 705 696 684 
Civilian Production Administration. .............. 3,274 3,220 3,194 
Office of Defense Transportation................-. 70 68 62 
Office of Economic Stabilization. ................. 41 40 40 
_ Office Of Scientific Research and Development...... 303 278 268 
* Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion...... . 173 163 158, 
“War Assets Administration.....:......0.......004. 36,510 35,975 31,018 
|. . War Shipping Administration...................-. 4,932 4'885 4,672 
Office of: Price Administration. ...............).5... 33,947 33,792 33,715 
Selective Service System... ..5.5.....00 .. oad dee 13,672 12,104 11,403 
Executive Departments: 
NNR BE he Pe rs hea lais so we Doth wae 8,172 7,765 7,277 
SRNR ESTEIRCE Ne Rote Mirae occ caana cM arias Sais ths « cele la cig ataiens 5 106,97: 95,698 91,060 
DEN EN Raat et RATS Sods. = tHe eis's So ae Sn ge ae 632,965} 323,358] 294,422 
BR OUISTICE «2s =10% 2- Be Dee eee eee Selene 81 23,65: 23,010 
RSC ERY Crewe atetetat Pats .a'a Wa shale ieee! seis lols. valle Saal Aa alg 487,196} 294,249) 293,390 
RP ge). yo cs 4 Gog a Oy ae ene oe 16,402} 123.4 118,425 
ite Dot Os CORn POLE. (SOREL. ee aa. om eae ee 46,529 31,424 27,021 
_ Agriculture...... 95,167} 70,658) 59,357 
Commerce....... 35,092 28,643) 26,275 
Meee A ah oe a ans 5 CN rebels ped un sw wthp SAY 34,626} 33,871) 32,934 
Independent Agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission............. 2 2 2 
_ - Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 483 481 466 
» 3 ClyilService Commission. ....J.......... 4,068 4,068 4,040 
_ Employees’ Compensation Commission. ..... mt is 504 504 477 
_ Export-Import Bank. ......... (pation. Bap nea ea) 101 101 101 
-- Federal Communications Commission............... 1,291 1,289 1,270 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. ............. 1,156 1,136 1,127 
Hederal Power: Commission... 2. oss 2 6k coll Sines 778 778 717 
mereioral, Security "Agency fo... ..: oi. os eae a va tye 31,118} 30,091 28,669 
, Federal Trade Commission. ....................-.- 49 49 491 
Reuereral WORKS AGENCY.....0> \\. ek Ger ue cet mised 22,707} 21,885) 20,489 
ey (General Accounting Office... 0. 6. se een eee ee ee ee 14,101 14,067 13,784 
mmcovernment Printing OMce: . oo. oss ban ayetans «ye 7,148 ,031 956 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ................. 2,250 2,250 2,111 
petatitime Commission. 2.2.) 20. wasee odie See Seige & 10,300 7,988 6,667 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics........ 5,585 3,197 2,385} 
PerVehional APGhives. 26 ie. on,tot dee haecle Oss ues se 363 363 356 
National Capital Housing Authority................ 274 274 242 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. .... 5 4 4 
iNaGional Housing AgenCy.. aw... wesc ue Obs hae 17,400 16,610 13,618 
= National Labor Relations Board.................... 1,019 993 ~ 958 
National Mediation Board. .......4......06c.0..5. 5% 102 93 93 
PERE NAU CSUR ON, (tS A iw Scncy oo las HSIN oh OE 205 205 199 
Panama Railroad Company... 0.05. boa faces eee 124 117 95 
Railroad Retirement Board... . . TAN CATR ITEM «0 ols + ante 1,955 954 MATT 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation,,............... 11,851 11,841 11,161 
Securities and Exchange Commission................ 1,181 1,181 1,176 
Smithsonian Institution on 866 856 756 
Tariff Commission .......... bs 240 240 239 
Tax Court of the United States 119 119 119 
Tennessee Valley Authority... 11,169 8,659 8,571 
Veterans’ Administration............ AE Se, Wy at 168,603} 163,631] 157,562 


basis) 46,999. 


Source: Bureau of the 


*Includes, in addition to full time salaried employees, the following: full-time wage employ 
565,527, temporary 68,828, total 634,355; part-time 196,307; Intermittent (on when. actually ém 


Major Occupation Group of Experienced Labor Force in U. 


Census, data include employed workers, persons on public emer } 
experienced workers seeking work (data as of Bereh, 1940). pe! wo 


Major Occupation Group and Sex 
14 Years and Over 


Number 


. ot Male 
_ Professional and semi-profes. workers 2,012,587 
_ Farmers and farm managers,...... “ 5,148,695 
_ Proprietors, manye., offis., exc, farm 3,423,107 
Clerical, sales and kindred workers. . . 4,791,588 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 5,830,832 
Operatives and kindred workers... .. 7,125,098 
Domesticservice workers.......... 61,411 


Serv. workers, exc. domes. & protec. . 
Farm laborers and foremen......... 
Laborers, except farm and mine...., 
Occupation not reported........... 


‘ 39,445,945 
- The estimated number of persons in the total 
labor force in the United States in March, 1940, was 


4 53,299,000, or 52.7 per cent of the population 14 
years and over compared with 47.404.000, or 53.2 
at | 


Major Occupation Gro and § 
14 veare and over Saal 


Clerical, sales and 
Crafts: 


| Operatives and kindred workers... .. | 


Domestic service workers . 
Protective service workers 
Serv. workers, exe. domes. 
Farm laborers and foremen. 
Laborers, except farm and 
Occupation not reported. 


per cent in March, 1930. In July, 
civilian employment reached 5 
a Rtn aer 2,600,008 in the 
making the nation’s total yer 
all-time peak, el eat ie: 


' United States—Crime Reports; Death Sentences / 


Fae hi 


T7 
ae % : 
a U. S. Government Crime Réports 
o's Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
No. of Offenses ' No. of Offenses 
Offense ee Offense Rapa Aerbbsdhe ads ie oC? 
3 1943 1944 1945 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
der & non-negli» Aggravated assault... 49,738 4,841; 59,807 
aneiaughter 6.517| 6,552} ~ 6(g47||Burelary.........-... 271,894) 274,134! 321,672 
Biguaght. by necil. 3.464| 3.783] _ 4.387|| LATCeDY ..------- +++. 806.325) 796,590 865,521 
- gaia aces 10,734 10915 11,587|| EG ChOlG,sa3t. es 187,751 203,036; 241,491 
a Sa ed 45,268 43,804] Py a 2) ee ey ee ee 1,381,681 11,393,655! 1,565,541 


he total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812; (1939) 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; 


) 4,436,748. 


ia.; Terre Haute, Ind. 


hitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kas.; Lewisburg, Pa.: McNeil Island. 


sformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, A 5 
edical center: Springfield, Mo.: Hospital; Maintenance ante, $i A ee 


ison camps: Du Pont, Wash.; Kooskia, Idaho: Mi 


ll Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz 


tional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, Conn.; Denver, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana 


.; Milan, Mich.; Male, Female, Sandstone, Minn 
etention headquarters: New Orleans, La.; New Y¥ 
tional Training School for Boys, Washington, D 


.: Male, Female, Tallahassee, Fla. 
ae City. 


ARRESTS IN 1945 BY SEX 


Number i Number 
Offense charged — = a Offense charged bs 
e- .| Fe- 
Male male Male | male 
ninal homicide.......... 4,732| 649 |Offenses against family and children] 8,495 849 
0 ES eee 13,955) 840}|Liquor laws... .......-<+-2 Jue 5,479| 1,221 
eee oe 37,811; 5,195||Driving while intoxicated.......... 19,370} 1,183 
glary—breaking or entering.... | 28,385 918||Road ‘and driving laws............ 4,534 128 
feay—theft..........-.... 42,543] 8,017}|Parking violations................ 85 4 
o theft 7 17,332 457||Other traffic, motor vehicle laws....| 4,213 191 
Seazlement and fraud.......... 8,037) 1,275||Disorderly conduct............... 29,546] 8,758 
en property, buying, receiv., etc. 2,782 SOO} DYTUDRENNERS: 2 ou occurs ies fee ce Oe 110,251| 14,663 
_._ os SEES ee ee 559 DG Vagrangyte ni... icin. s/3 1) eee ps :090; 9,898 
ery and counterfeiting... 3,524 TOON SOID NES th so . shea ,634) 1,151 
oS See LE PE | Ro eas BUBPICOwe 20. ; os. whace see eee 30,561] 5,495 
stitution, commercialized vice... SISAL - 7. Seby Mot AbALed. 24.7. e. <u seal oe 2,554 706 
Binex OMENSES:........-+-4.-- ,255|  4,668]| All other offemses..............-- 21,476) 8,187 
BERROTUR IAWB i fal sees 1,687 24 ——_-|—_——_ 
apons: carrying, possessing, etc... 7,AT78 SOS» BORAEE os foot oe tk ead 459,708] 84,144 


froperty stolen in 1945 was valued at $88,574,459 
byered in 1945 was valued at $58,937,687. Autos 


as compared with $66,856,733 in 1944. Property 
accounted for $53,265,139 of the 1945 thefts. 


ders (including non-negligent mans!sughter) in 1945, in large cities—Atlanta, Ga., 91; Baltimore, 


90; Chicago, Ill., 213; Cincinnati, O., 


40: Cleveland, O., 53; Columbus, O., 23; Dallas, Tex., 69; 


iver, Colo., 20; Detroit Mich., 101; Fort Worth, Tex.. 34; Houston, Tex., 15; Indianapolis, Ind., 30; 


s City, Mo., 45; Knoxville Tenn. 35; Los Angeles Calii., 91; Louisville, Ky., 46; Memphis, Tenn., © 


filwaukee, Wis., 13; Minneapolis, Minn., 9; Nas’ 
65; New York, N. Y., 292; Norfolk, Va., 41; Phil 


, Ga., 21; Washington D. C., 55. 


hville, Tenn., 39; Newark, N. J., 17; New Orleans, 
adelphia, Pa., 1C0; Pittsburgh, Pa., 23; Richmond, 


he ae Louis, Mo., 53; St. Paul, Minn., 5; Salt Lake City, Utah, 2; San Francisco, Calif., 49; 
nn 4 


fales and females under 21 years of age arrested 
“fingerprinted during 1945 numbered 113,996, 
21.0 per cent of the total arrests. In addition, 
were 79,403 (14.6 per cent) between 21 and 
making a total of 193,399 (35.6 per cent) less 
m 25 years old. It should be remembered that 
number of arrest records is undoubtedly in- 
plete in the lower age groups because of the 
etice of some jurisdictions not to fingerprint 
th ul offenders. 3 
he 1945 statistics showed that youths continued 
lay a predominant part in the commission of 
nes against property. The portion of offenses 
mitted by males and females under 21 is shown 
me following figures: Robbery, 35.2 per cent; 
iglary, 49.8 per cent; larceny, 33.5 per cent, and 
9 theft, 61.1 per cent. Of a total of 129,738 
sons of all ages arrested for robbery, burglary, 
beny, auto theft, embezzlement ,fraud, forgery, 
mterfeiting, receiving stolen property and ar- 
, 50,622 (39 per cent) were less than 21 years 


ee DEATH SENTENCES 
Source: Bureau 


As in previous years, the index of crime took 
a definite upswing during the warm season, Mur- 
ders and other felonious assaults in 1945 were 
most frequent during the summer months. Aggra- 
vated assaults reached their peak in August, 
murders in September, while manslaughter through 
negligence, mostly in traffic cases, rose sharply 
during the late summer, months and reached a 


high mark. in November. There was a definite — 


upward curve in robberies throughout 1945, and 
in December the daily average number was 80 
per cent higher than in April, 1945. 

Rural murders during 1945 increased 13.4 per 
cent over the preceding year, compared with an 
increase of 10.1 per cent in urban areas. The 
number of aggravated assaults in rural areas rose 
16.3 per cent, while the increase in the urban dis- 
tricts was only 8.7 per cent. The number of cases 
of robbery in rural areas increased by 27.6 per 
cent; burglary, 16-3 per cent; rape, 12 per cent; 
auto theft, 13.6 per cent, and larceny, 0.6 per cent. 


BY STATES, 1944 
of the Census 


47 were white; 70 negroes; three other. races. 


its 


Number Number Number 

States Exe- States Xe- States Exe- 
cuted _cuted cuted 

Towa... Sea ngs uf Nevada.....-. 2 ,||South Dakota. . —_ 
Kansas......-- 3 New Hampshire a3 Tennessee. .... = 
Kentucky....- _ New Jersey.... 2 APP esas. oc, ey 9 
Louisiana,....- 3 New Mexico. .. — tab: t-06 aretew 1 
Maine...... EEE, — New York..... 20 Vermont. ..... = 
Maryland..... 4 North Carolina 10 Virginia....... _— 
Massachusetts . — North Dakota. . a Washington,... 3 
Michigan...... os iO eta «wb 2 West Virginia.. 2 
Minnesota..... — Oklahoma ..... — Wisconsin..... — 
Mississippi 13 Oregon........ 2 Wyoming...... — 
Missouri. . 2 Pennsylvania. . 3 1 
Montana... TH. Rhode [sland. . = Total United — 
Nehraska...... — _|!South Carolina 4 States...... 120 


Put to death for murder: 45 white, 48 
2% negroes; other races none, There were no 


In several 


eath are put to death by local sheriffs; furthermore, there ar¢ 


fee 


ie 


"Construction dul’ keine in the 
Source: United Diates Bureau of Labor Statistics 


: Ai "NUMBER. AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 
IDENTICAL CITIES Me okies 


ilies pro 
Number of families provided for in— Bcrequvade ge tact eg as 


ERM es earcaialie apie i set = 7 EERE PS Sew» 22 
Multi- 


= ~Mi 
All types 1-family 2-family family 1-family | 2-family fan 
of dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellin 

dwellings () (2) ( Ry > 


225,222 86,133 


laplard 
bon 


AIH CVO Cr Tp 
BHIGASH VAS ero 
COUN De CIOoOO OWI 


CUR RONE Ob ORO Reo | 
fe ot et KORO ND 09 HB 09 


#60 (00050 00m en GORD 


a 
Pe 
wo 


2Includes multifamily dwellings with 


ie 
“Pemrr VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDEN 


CITIES. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39=100 
Total building New residential New nonresidential | Additions, al 
construction buildings buildings tions, and re 


Permit {Index| Permit |Index| Permit {Index| Permit 
valuation No. | valuation No. valuation No. valuation - 


$4,028,066,479 -8 | $2,390,390,182 -0 | $1,300,494,326 
3 601/269,8 


849,386,873 
275,509,435. 
183,241,951 
5, 197,407,829 
690,980,829 
1,074,041,134 . 
1,187,141,752 = 475,966,515 
580,028,372 
‘ 754,471,224 
1,760,881,878 . 797,284,564 8 
2;043.689,769 s 869.659,543 5 906.299, 449 
1,651,899,995 is 478,756,747 . 986,022,154) 262.2 
796,619, foe . ~ 66. 
720,343,577 
“1,236,332,276 


(Revised This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical building, but 
change in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does not ‘include tana at en a 


Average cost per new dwelling unit ‘dwelling unie (925-1925"100)" v 


Multi- 
All types | 1-family | 2- -family | family | All types | 1-family | 2-family | fa mild j 
of dwellings] dwellings] dwellings| dwellings) dwellings} dwellings| dwellin) 
dwellings (1) (2) (b Pe vagte 


ied 
WOODS OOOOOM He 


zy 
DUR 9 OTS > 00.09 IO OD 
BWR OAT MIENO OD O00 


-Mneludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings. witt 


Estimated construction expenditures in Continental United States, by years, in milli 


1915, 3,136; 1916, 3,677; 1917, 4,420; 1918, 5,015; 1919, ) 
1923, 8, 684; 1924,'9, 572; 1925, 10,476; 1926, 11,023; 1927, it! 328," 10, 303: ide reo 
i 1931, 6,521; 1932, 3,655:' 1933, '2 599; 1934, 3,261; 193 35, » 3,731; 1936, 5,368; 1937, Bit: 
7: 6,850; 1940, 7,602; 1941, 11,163! 1942, 13,959; 1943, 8,304: 1944. 4.838: 1945, 5643. A 


Pia 


aay cee ea tra are 


eS, ° 


- ae Housing 


Occupied dwelling units 
1940; private families, 1930 


J , States—Housing by States; Cities Pop. Rank, Area Land and Water 779 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


by States 


Occupied dwelling units 
1940; private families, 1930 


_ State ey State 
ct. in- Pet. in- 
1940 1930 crease 1940 1930 crease 
PAMA..........- 673,815) 591,625) 13.9 New Hampshire. ... 132,936} 119,337) 114 
ee 131,133 105,992! 23.7 New Jersey.......--| 1,100,260) 985,636] 11.6 
es 495,825| 438,639} 13.0 New Mexico.......- 129,475 98,546] 31.4 
ae 2,138,343) 1,610,030 32.8 || New MORK ih wins 3,662,113] 3,153,124) 16.1 
SMES 58 Sas. «oni 316,000} 267,324) 18.2 North Carolina... .. 789,659| 644,033] 22.6 
pnesticut........ 448,682) © 388,645) 15.4 North Dakota. ..... 152,043) 145,005 49 
| Sar. 70,541 59,09: 19.4 Qhigs, «35a. % 1,897,796) 1,697,918} 11.8 
. of Columbia... 173,445 125,554) 38.) ||)Oklahoma. 610,481} 564,164 8.2 
519,887) 376,499 38.1 ||/Oregon...... 337,492] 266,328) 26.7 
752,241 652,793} 15.2 || Pennsivania 2,515,524] 2,235,620) 12.5 f 
141,727 108,044) 31.2 Rhode Island. 187,706 165,343] 13.5 
2,192,724) 1,929,396} 13.6 South Carolina 434,968] 365,680) 18.9 
961,498 43,066} 14.0 South Dakota. ..... 165,428 161,013 27. 
701,824} 635,704, 10.4 Tennessee........-- 714894] 600,625] 19.0 ' 
511,109} 487,188 49 Texas 1,678,396} 1,380,096) 21.6 
698,538 609,405) 14.6 AIGAD c:t,< im eke <e% s 139,48 15,93 20.3 
592,528| 485,363) 22.1 Vermont... 2.6.55 92,435 89,18 3.6 
218,968 197,826} 10.7 Virginia... oc. ose. 627,532]  529,089| ‘18.6 
465.683) 385,179) 20.9 |) Washington........ 537,337| 423,833) 26.8 
1,120,694) 1,021,160 9.7 West Virginia....... 444'815| 373,941) 19.0 
1,396,014) 1,180,554) 18.3 Wisconsin........-- 827,207| 711,889] 16.2 . 
728,359) 606,496; 20.1 Wyoming.......... 69,374 6,88 22.0 
534,956| 471,704; 13.4 ; . 
1,068,642| - 939,476) 13.7 Usbal cay. -<tee 20,596,500|17,372,524| 18.6 
159,963! 136,210) 17.4 Mitral. 7:5 +o sear 14,258,032|12,532,139| 13.8 of 
360,744! . 342,999) 5.2 . 
33,291] 25,469) 30.7 Totater.-- f-<4 34,854,532)29,904,663) 16.6 “i 


Occupied dwellin 
_ cities in selecte: 


units for central city or 
metropolitan districts 


Dwelling Units in U. S. Citics 


{ Occupied dwellin 
cities in selecte 


units for central city or 
metropolitan districts 


eas a ere 66,501 || Memphis. ....-.-.---.s ers e seer reece 81,081 f 
any-Schenectady-Troy....-.---- 82,954 || Milwaukee......--.-+-sseereeere reese 164,335 
2'000 || Minneapolis-St. Paul. ....--.-+++++++-- 223,391 ; 
227.582 || New Orleans. .......---------+++eeer* 133,040 ty 
71.798 || New York- N. E. New Jersey.......+-- 2,306,462 . 
197.393 || Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News...-- 10,352 «loa 
172.259 || Oklahoma City... ....---+-s++erseeres 59,494 ¥ 
949.744 || Omaha-Council Bluffs ...-.---+++++-+--- 73,828 ¢ 
135,809 |) Philadelphia. ....---+--++++esseeereee 6,980 ap 
242,267 || Pittsburgh. ..-.-.---++++++ser%+ 175,163 
83,597 || Portland, Oregon 102,06: ; 
84,091 || Providence. ....---++eereseeee 67,501 : 
17 Richmond......---++++++-> 50,917 
96,777 || Rochester......--+++- 90,039 ‘ 
425,547 || St. Louis.....-+++--+- 234,872 < 
60,439 ||/San Antonio.....-. 74, , 
51,620 || San Di 1962 
61,509 || San Francisco-Oakland 305,336 
107.530 || Scranton- Wilkes-Barre 55,99: 
112,231 tle 126,354 ‘ 
156,171 || Springfield-Holyoke 55,019 ees 
any 493,087 || Syracuse 57,009 
ECS See oro 89,955 || Toledo 79,341 
we -Lawrence-Havernhill.........---- 60,112 ]] Washington, D.C... ..-,---+-+++1--=* 173,445 
| U.S. Cities, Land and Water Areas, Rank in Population 
: Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 : 
¢ Sq. | Pop. Sq. | Pop. 
Mt M. | Rank City M: Rank 
sit 18.6) 51 Providence, R.I....] 19.9} 37 7 
30.6 72.8| 21 Reading, Pa......-- 8.8) 79 
34.7 53.7, 20 ||Richmond, Va...... 23.0) 45 
85.6 39.4] 47 ||Rochester,N.Y....| 35.3 23 
50.3 21.5| 30 ||Sacramento, Cal.... 13.7| 85 x 
65.9 20.4; 69 {\St. Louis, Mo.-.... 65.0 8 4 
17:9 59.4| 19 |\St. Paul, Minn..... 54.9] 33 
50.2 25.4] 77 ||Salt Lake City, Utah| 52.5 57 7 
7.0 32.6| 53 ||San Antonio, Tex... 35.8) 36 
9.8 452.2 5 ||San Diego, Cal..... 105.8) 43 
14.0} 83 j||Louisville, Ky.....-- 40.8| 25 _||San Francisco, Cal.. 93.1, 12 
19.3 14.1) 88 19.5} 63 \ ‘ 
27.9 48.5| 32 80.7} 22 
211.3 58.8| 16 4.2) 87 
72.4| 17 |\Miami, Fla......-- 38.1] - 19.7; 89 
73.1) 43.4 41.5) 68 
39.5} 26 ||Nashville, Tenn....-. 22.0 33.1] 58 
41.8 19.4 25.7) 41 
ere br 22.5 49.1) 82 pas 
58.7 363.5 22.7| 84 f 
“| 53.8| 55 ||New York City..... 365.4 41.3) 34 
"| 142.0| 4 ||Newark, N.J....--- 26.8). 7.7| 67 
70.9| 90 ||Norfolk, V8....---- 35.9 22.0) 62 
13.3| 81 ||Oakland, Cal....... 60.3 15.8} 92 
18.0} 49.8) 4 69.2) 11 
40.8 39.3 9 21.6| 74 g 
it Wess 2 37 86 Worcester, Mass 383 Mn 
3 Peoria, Ill... .. : t 6 orcester, ae i 
at , Philadelphia, - 135.0| 3 ||Yonkers, N. Y...-.- 20.3) 61 
40.6 Pittsburgh, Pa.. 331} 10 ||Youngstown, Ohio...) 33.1) 49 
23.0 Portland, Ore... 66.9} 27 


ae Abad “Admitted; Em 


Source: nee iene of Justice, Immigration | Adel Naturalization § cas 
> -Immigrant 


Conshithion » “y941 , 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 
108, 721 
52, as 


e Puiterland 
~ Union of Soviet 
Socialist ‘ones 


¢ Mepiquadtend.. 
Mexico 
‘West Indies. 
_ Gentral Americ 
_ South America.. 


Australia 
New Zealand 57 

ther Countries.. 4 7,372 
—e—e=e = 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION ALIEN QUOTAS 
(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who aye eligible to citizenship and admissible.) 


g Lee Area) Quota}|Country or Area| Quota}|Country or Area) Quota 


Luxemburg 
Monaco 


Muscat ca aes 
Lu Nauru* 


Turkey 

Soviet) Republics. 
440||Yap, Jap. Mand. 

Yugosl 


epee : Rumania babii 
ypt. 100}| Liechtenstein... . Samoa, West.... Total ease 
toni: Lithuania 386!|San Marino 


-*British iaandatal **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number 
| a eed | eae eee 


Years) Numb 5h 
227,495]|1894 285,631}/1913. . b 197, ott 1982... * 
, H 258,536||1914 


1946.... 


5 3 241,701 
439,730 5 Ret 971139 
the close of the Revolutionary War * 1820 is estimated at ape 000. 


‘ 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Mineral Products of U. S. and Their Producing States 


Source: The Bureau of Mines; data are for 1944 
Principal Producing States 


Product 


Calcite (Iceland spar) 
Calcium-magnesium chloride 


Breducts (other than pottery and re- 
fractories) 
Raw (sold or shipped by producers) . 


Coal: 


Bituminous 


Pelispar (crude) 


Ferro-alloys 


Flint lining for tube mills. .........-. 


Fluorspar 


Magnesium . 
Magnesium compounds (natural) 


oxide 
Lead an 


* |Mineral pigmen 
Natural pigments and m: 


a 


igments 
aa pigment 


anufactured 


In Order of Quantity 


In Order of Value 


Calif.! 


Not separable by states. ... 


ena. Ore., Nev., Alfiska.. 
1h ELE SOE ee 
Mont., Ce Ohh. oid ae ne ole lpia 
Vt, Ariz., N . C., Calif. 


Texas, Ky., Okla., Ala.... 
Not separable by states 
Ark., Mo., Ga., Tenn...... 
oS PUTS | eA AS a 
. Colo., N- M, N- Be a 


Texas, N. C., Mich., Calif. . 
Not separable by states 

Mont. Galt 5.5.0 3. Sea epee 
ch., W. Va., Calif., Ohio. 
Calif,, Pa., Texas, Ind...... 
Calif., Ore., Alaska., Mont. . 


13 as COE ae ot a Aree 
Pa., Ohio, Ind., N. es 
Ariz., Utah, Mont., N es 


NG. Za 
N. C.. 8. D., 


Minn., N. C., Wise........ 
Til; Ky., Colo., N. M. «..-, 
Texas, Ga., Fla., Ill........ 
> ae Bagg SUES hp eae tay et 


No canvass for 1944....... 
Not separable by states.... 
Utah, Nev., Calif., Ariz. as 


2g es acre og" ay Yee 


Ohio, ° Se Dy vireeer ee 
aes AS Mich, Calif., Iowa. . 
Texas, Kans., N. M 

wo separable by states. 


Minn., Mich., Ala., N. Y.. 
Fa., Ohio, Ind., I 


Ohio, Pa., Mo 
N. C., 8..D., Calif., Colo: : 
Wash., Nev., Calif., Texas... A 
Texas, Nev., Ohio, ‘Mich. 
Texas, Mich, Calif., Nev.. 
Mont., Nev., Calif., ‘Va 
Minn., N. M., Mich., Utah. 
NT WAR sha tel ties okie hele die wie 


i Colo., Ga., 8. D..... 
N. CG. ; Sola. Ge tate 
N. C., , 8. D., Conn. 


Colo., Utah, N. M., Calif... 
Texas, La., ‘Calif, Okla. 1... 


Texas, Calif., La., Okla. 
Texas, Calif,, Ill, "Okla...-. 
Not separable by states... 


Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind..... 
ES Ohl a metara ti) Cog ee Aaa 
Arlz., Utah, N. M., Nev 


Colo. “dune! Alaska, Idaho.. i 


Sere ae Calif., Ariz. .<: 
OrGaho Ao. ee oles 
Oxls.. Bans, ae Mo. aa 
Ohl. ans, Taal, ‘Mo..: 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separable by states 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quae, 
Vt.5 Ariz., Calif., A 


Utah, Ky., Texas, Okla. 
Not separable by states 
Mo., Ark., Ga., Tenn. 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separable by states 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separable by states 
Rank same as for quantity 
Mich., Calif., W. Va., Ohio 
same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 


Ohio, Pa., Calif., Til. 
a., Pa., Mo., Wyo. 


W. Va., Pa., Ky., Ul. 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quentity 
Pa., Ind., Ohio, N. Y. 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Pa., N. Y., W. Va., Ohio 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Ga., Texas, Fla., 

Rank same as for quantity 
No canvass for 1944 

Not separable by states 
Rank same as for quantity 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for gee 
N. Y., Mich., Calif., 

Rank same as for pale 
Not separable by states 
Rank same as for quantity 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Texas, Mich., Calif., 


Minn., N. M., 
Rank same as con quantity 


Va., Mich., W. Va., Nev. 

Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
.C., N. H., 8. D., Idaho 
, Ga., N,_H., 8. D. 

N. H., 8. D., Idaho 
, Va, N. ¥. 


N. J., IL, Va. 
eee game as for quantity 
Ba canvass for 1944 
Colo., Utah, N. M., Ariz. 
Texas, Calif., La., W. Va. 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separable by states 

Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 


Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not, available 


Rank same as for for quantity : 


, ca of mp ' ¥ 
* ‘United States— 


80 {Silica (quartz) 
: Silica bang and sandstone (ground)... - 
Silver 


ulfurie acid from copper, lead, and 
zine smelters and zine roasters...... 
Sulfur ore S 


Titanium concentrates: 
Iimenite... 


N. J., Ul, Mich., Pa. 
Texas,_Minn., N. C., 
Texas, Calif., La., Okla 


Not separable by states. 
Wash., Calif., Wisc., N. 
Ill., N. J., Ohio, Pa 
Idaho, Mont., Ariz 


Calif., Texas, Wyo. 
Pa., Mich., Ohio, II 
Texas, Calif... 2. 
Texas, La 


Pa., Ill, Tenn., Ind.. 
Texas, Colo 


N. Y., N. C., Calif., Vt. 
NM. SDL WN. CO. Wa: 
Not separable by states. 


Not separable by states... . 
S. D., Calif., N: M., N.C... 


N. Y., Va., Fla., N: C. 
Fla., Va., Ark oe 
8. C. 

Iil., Mo., P. 

Idaho, C 


Colo., Utah, Idaho, Ariz... . 
Cole., 8S. :C:, Wyo: 2 


Rank same as for qu 
Rank same as for qu: 
Calif., N. M., Kans. 
Tenn., Calif., Va., 

Not separable by sta’ 


Rank same as for quant 
Pa.,; Ohio, Il, Calif. 
Rank same as for quanti 
Rank same as for quanti 
i 


Rank same as for qua 
Rank same as for qu: 


N. Y., Calif., Vt., N. 
Rank same as for q 
Not separable by state 
Not separable by sta’ 
Rank same as for quai 


Rank same as for quai 
Rank same as for quanti 
Rank same as for quanti} 
Rank same as for quanti 
Rank same as for qua 
Rank same as for qua 
Rank same as for q 


Rank same as for quantitl 
Okla., Idaho, Kans., N. «ij 
Rank same as for quantit 


CHIEF MINERAL PRODUCTS BY STATES, 19441 


Percent of} : 
total value 
for U.S. 


Rank Principal mineral products in order of value | 


Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 
Coal, gold, platinum metals, stone 
Copper, zinc, gold, silver A 
Petroleum, bauxite, coal, naturai gas 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, cement 
Coal, molybdenum, zine, gold i 
Magnesium, stone, sand and gravel, clay products 
Clay products, sand and gravel, stone 
Clay products 
Phosphate rock, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Raw clay, stone, clay products, cement 
Zine, lead, silver, tungsten ore 
Coal, petroleum, stone, sand and gravel 
Coal, cement, petroleum, stone 
Coal, cement, stone, clay products 
Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, coal 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, lime : 
Coal, sand and gravel, cement, stone 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay products 
Iron ore, petroleum, salt, natural gas 
Iron ore, Manganiferous ore, stone, sand and gravel 
Petroleum, sand and gravel, clay products, raw clay 
Lead, coal, zine, lime 
Sonper, petroleum, coal, zine 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, petroleum 
Copper, magnesium, zine, gold ’ 
Mica, feldspar, sand and gravel, clay products 
Zinc, sand and gravel, clay products, iron ore - 
Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 
j Petroleum, iron ore, salt, zine =" 
Wy Bromide, stone, clay products, mica 

‘ North Dakota/....... i Coal, sand and gravel, natural gas, clay products 

Ohio. ; Coal, natural gas, stone, clay products 

ole bs Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, natural gasoline 
Sand and gravel, stone, cement, clay products 
Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone 
Sand and gravel, stone, graphite 
Stone, raw clay, clay products, sand and gravel 
Stone, raw clay, sand and gravel, mica 
Coal, zinc, stone, cement 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 
Copper, coal, gold, zine i 
Stone, slate, talc, copper 
Coal, stone, zinc, sand and gravel 
Coal, cement, sand and gravel, magnesium 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural gasoline — 
Stone, iron ore, sand and gravel, zinc. = 
Petroleum, coal, natural gas, natural gasoline 


et 


~ ITowa.'... 
Kansas... . 

_ Kentucky 
Louisiana. . . . 


mw Ry we 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
_ South Carolina 
— South Dakota 
Tennessee 
me a LoKad:)5\. 


‘In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for 
mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. Compilation of rank for 1945: 


2Less than 0.01 percent. ; : Lis Cesageag ‘ts 


Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoli 


Nonmetallic 
ear Metallic|—_——____| Grand 
7 Fuels Total Total 
"4 $1,000 | $1,00C 
1,014,600/1,900,880 
1,165,419|2,069,570 
1,040,883)1,591,773 
1,132,015)1,887,107 
1,237,817)1,987,844 
3} 1,243,058 /1,924,081 
1,375,603 |2,237,794 
1,554,487 |2,433,545 
687,101; 992,837|1,424,071|2,111,172 
993,353] 972,617|1,401,291|2,394,644 
1,622,129}1,332,584/1,886,310/3,508,439 
8,914/2,237,837|2,903,582)}4,992,496 
56,588 |2,736,151|3,384,120|5,540,708 
1,361,099 |2,510,894/3,262,671/4,623,770 
1,763,675|4, 192,910) 5,217,665}6,981,340 
,700/2,703,470) 3,483, 4,138,500 
988,100/2,737,880)3,659,190/4,647,290 
1,511,930/3,317, 100) 4,474,570/5,986,500 
= 1,233,370|2,898.539|4.072,430/5,305.800 
eet... . 11/382, 155'3,058,680'4,295,475'5,677,630 


____ United States—Mineral Products; Iron; Steel; Coal; Coke 783 
Value of U.S. Mineral Products, 1906-1945 


ne and allied products, petroleum 


Nonmetallic 
Year Metallic Grand 
Fuels Total Total 
}$1 000 | $1,000 


"764,500|3,779,010|4,764,800 


S 
i=) 
Be 
or 
a) 
iP. 
oo 
_ 
5 
De 
a 
a 
ES 
b 
ry 
S 
= 


= 8 
NNN RE Ne 
who 


w wo 
0109 09 GOH CO 
wwc$ny 


83: 
geee 


o 
UCTS 
T0000 
SOrwy 


1984-2 POS 2,340,000)5,212 000/6,112,000|8,452,000 
1945(prelim.)!1/890,000 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1944, by States’ 


ate Total value}} State | Total i ll State Total value || State | Total value 
a $108,460,000) Ind.......| $ 91,143,000!|Nebr...... | $ _5,060,000/|S. C.....| $ 4,192,00N 
aie... . 032,000)|Iowa...... 24,458,000)| Nev. . 4 51,800,000) |S. Dak.. . 5,465,000 
115,600,000|| Kansas 219,678,000!|N. H. 1,166,000|/Tenn.... 3,382,000 
68,423,000||Ky....... 273,597,000)|N. J. % 33,794,000) |Texas. .. .|1,319,378,000 
606,918,000)|La 304,894,000||N. Me . 126,230,000/|Utah....| 150,153,000 
79,598,000}; Maine 2,146,000||N. Y...... 88,015,000||Vt....... 672,0 
4,496,000 15,399,000||N. C...... 22,199,000||Va....... 88,528,000 
i82,000}/Mass 5,260,000||N. Dak 4,671,000)}Wash 36,320,000 
111,000}| Mich 151,992,000! | Ohio. 190,967,000||W. Va 612,366,000 
21,852,000)|| Minn 170,465,000)|Okla...... 260,576,000} | Wis 22,794,000 
18,965,000/) Miss. 18,988,000|/Ore.....-.. 9,668,000||Wyo 73,031,000 
51,321,000)|Mo......- 72,369,000}/Pa......-. 989,949,000 
331,497,000!;Mont...-.. 89,479,000I|R. I....-.. 612,000 


ures for 1945 by states not yet available. 


A this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other metals 


e production (recoverable content of metals) is 


the basis. 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


a Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Total 
ears Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 
34,743,416 35,562,429 | 53.499.999 
20,112,712 20,637,516 | 45,583,421 
9,575,624 9,835,227 | 29,058,961 
14,560,805 14,947,074 | 15,322,901 
17,558,116 18,075,202 | 26,020,229 
23.274,451 23.937.42 29,181,924 
33,842,532 34,752.689 | 38,183.705 
40,465,147 41 582,550 | 56.636.945 


figures for 1934 and subsequent years in- 
le only that portion of the capacity and pro- 
tion of steel for castings used by foundries 
ch were operated by companies producing steel 


ant ction of steel in 1945 by States (net tons); 
s., R. I., Conn., 432,601; N. Y.-N.J., 4,032,715; 
a., 23,549,864; Del., Md., and Va., 4,222,784; 


Va., Ky. and Tenn., 2,905,600; Ga., Ala., Texas, 


Total 
Years Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 

1938 oa 5.65 20,771,598 21,460,164 | 31,751,990 
1939... 63 34,808,68 35,677,097 | 52,798,714 
1940.4 J<2- 46,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,982,686 
TOAD oF oaias 55,100,551 56,686,60: 82,839,259 
BOTT. yin 59,075,944 0,903,304 | 86,031,931 

943 60,810,670 62,769,947 | 88,836,512 
1944...... 61,007,439 62,866,198 ,641, 
1945...... 53,223,169 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 


3,707,729; Ohio, 16,454,208; Ind., 10,563,378; Il., 
6.587.650: Mich., Minn. and Mo., 3,771,887; Okla., 
Colo., Utah., Wash., Ore., 2,066,012; Calif., 1,407,- 
220. Total, 79,701,648. : 

Production of iron ore in 1945 by States, compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines (gross tons): Minn., 61,- 
774,000; Mich., 11,932,000; Ala., 6,097,000; Penn. 
and New York, 3,248,000; Wis., 1,365,000; N. J., 
432,000; other states, 3,906,000. Total, 88,754,000, 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


om Penn. Anthracite Bituminous | Penn. Anthracite, Bituminous 
o _—_————— —_—_—_———— — 
22 Produc- Produc- Year Produc- Produc- ° 
a tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value 
1,000 net 1,000 net 
Tons Tons $1,000 "Net Tons} $1,000 Tons $1,000 
568,666 2,129,933]|1533. ,541, 206,718] 533,630} 445,788 
415,921] 1,199,984)|1934 57,168,291 ,152} 359,368) 628,383 
2268} 1,274,820]/1935. . | 52,158,783 210,131 372,373) 658,063 
64,564) 1,514,621}|1936. 54,579, 27, 9,087} 770,955 
483,686] 1,062,626)/1937. 51,856,433 197,599} 445,531 864, 
520,052] 1,060,402||1938...) 46.099.027 180,600 48,5441 678,653 
573,366] 1,183,412]|1939...| 51,865,328 189,64 394,855 28,34: 
517,763| 1,029,657||1940...| 51,484,640 205,490} 460,771 79,3: 
E 748] O33. 7T4I IRAE --| BO80e 2e0)  Bate73| baa.eoal 1378:991 
28,195} 385,643 53: f yes 327, ' A 7373, 
parg3e 837 354,574 467,526|  795,483)|1943...| 60,643,620 06,81 590,177] 1,587,556 
59.645.652| 296,355 82, 8,895||1944...| 63,701,363 354,583] 619,576) 1,810,901 
406.677|11945...! 54,615,000! 352,000! | 576,000 1,176,631 


49,803,221| _222°375! 309.709 


65,186,578, 
. ee) 66,779,000, $491,500 


9,620. rts— ,886; (1942) 108,782; 
ae Wabite exports (net tons)—(1941) 3,380,000; 


7 


fi ion. 
O fons) (1923) 56,977,534; (1938) 32,495,815; (1939) 44,326,641; ((1940) 57,072,134; 
production (net one) iit) 70,568,944, $425,614; (1943) ‘71,676,063, $471,117; (1944) 74,037,817, 


t tons (1941) 708,971; (1942) 839,582; (1943) Sartre (1944) 866,835; (1945) 
5 » 


(1943) 98,127; (1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,474. 
(1942) 4,439,000; (1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000; 


3,691,000. Imports—(1941) 75,000; (1942) 140,000; (1943) 166,000; (1944) 12,000; (1945) 149 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions AS: 


= \Vene-) Ru- Mex-|Neth.| Col- | Arg-) | Trin-| India) P 
aie ee man. ico |E. In.| omb. Peru aes ‘Brit. | 1 


8.40 
sso) 
8.8 
8.7 | 
10.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.2 
2.5 
2.3 


TENSE OES 
DH HO CO A O09 00 


"91212.5 |205.8 


. CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
(in thousands of barrels) i 


Country 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


North America: 
di: 10,365 10,052 
34,815 . 
20,272 22,229 
1,402,228 | 1,386,645 
150 150 
Total Worth America i 1,475,838 | 1,454,204 | 1,572,336 | 1,748,214 


South America: 
21,873 24,714 24,230 
235 308 "334 314 


80 
13,261 
2,378 
Peru 11,93 147155 
’ Venezuela. SR eh lela ais Grass “eye, 185/570 228,430 147,675 179,390 


_ Total South America 246,537 288.586 198,112 234,312 
Europe: 


_ Albania...... 

a ‘Czechoslovaki 
\ ‘France...... 
iat Germany, 


-8.S.R 
ited Kingdom 
a ther Europe 


China 
Nadine British 
‘Tran re) 


Jar (including Taiwan 
| Makes Indies ' 


Sarawak ais Brunel. Rosiecis x i 
_. Saudi Arabi 4,310 4,868 


2 a if. Asia ; : 2 151,711 127,141 147,446 205,019 
8,546. 8,275 8,953 5 
27 27 25 5 43h 


8,573 8,302 8,978 9,456 
3 5 5* 
up 14 15 15 15* 
Grand Total 2,143,890 | 2,223,104 | 2,076,461 | 2,226,349 2,613,075 Py 
mated 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon Foe nena BESTE 


aT Year N. Y.| Pa. | Ohio |W.Va. Ky. Kan. cya Okla. 


15,757| 3/322 
4,697|14,118] 2,937 
4'648|12'515| 2’828 30! 

egederico production’ (in thousands of barrels) —(1925) 1,060; (1930) 10, 189: 35 
97253; (1937) 38,854; (1938), 38,759; (1939 (1935) See 

rr Baie: Pen eee ee (1939) 37,637; (1940) 39,129;’ (1941) 39, 569; (1942) 42 


945—Miscellaneous states oaaen 92,112, 
‘auction, i. 711,103,000 barrels, M 000 barrels. Total United- States crude. 
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= 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


! Petroleum (Domest.)| Petr’l’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 
Year ——_—__—_—_—___—————|_ Motor | Keros’n 
{ Product’n} Value |Fuel Prd. ; 


1,000 Bbis.| $1,000 _ |1,000Bbis./1,000Bbls.) 1,000 Gals.) $1; Mil. Cu. 4 
: 442,929 745 | 116, 55,2 ) 4 Gas $19 TFgR B10 Tboa8 


251 5 
59,689 | 1,127,470 | 120,383 | 1,188,571 | 265,271 
49,208 | 2,210,494 | 128,160 | 1,943 421 | 416,090 
48,977 | 1,420,000 64,368 | 1,555,474 | 368,540 
53,855 | 1,535,360 60,523 | 1,770,721 | 395,378 


Product’n) Value |Product’n| Value 


55,813 | 1,651,986 70,940 | 1,916,595 | 429,374 
56,082 | 1,796,340 84,572 | 2,167,802 | 476,813 
65,308 | 2,065,434 97,125 | 2,407,620 | 528,354 
64,580 | 2,156,574 87,266 | 2,295,562 | 500,69: 
68,521 | 2,169,300 90,050 | 2,476,756 | 534,240 
73,882 | 2,339,400 68,261 | 2,660,222 | 577,939 
72/586 | 2'696/568 | 126,700 | 2,770,000 | 608,000 
67,47 2:725.968 | 102.565 | 3,053.475 | 691,167 
72/270 | 2:773,218 | 122,500 | 3,414,689 | 758,937 
78.344 | 3:031,308 | 148,200 | 3,780,232 | 821,31 
81,024 | 3,248,000 | ...... 3,845,000 | 830, 


Data subject to revision. 
World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 
Source: The Federal Reserve System: figures show thousands of dollars. 
Esti- Africa North and South America Far East 


Can- Parse 


| | Col- j Austra- Brit 
ada States|Mexico ombia |Chile lia Japan |India 


ar mated ~————_—_—_——_——— 
) | Produc-| South |Rho-| West 
tion Africa | desia| Africa 


A ease tig™ [pe Ele at ta? rea tee ia Sa alata SS See AES 
$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold .9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold=$ 20.67 


D..| 401.088}221.526)11,476 | 4.995 j 43,454; 47,123 | 13.812 | 3,281 428 9,553 | 8,021 | 6,785 
1 A26,424\224,863,11,193 | 5,524 | 55,687, 49,524 | 12,866 4.016 | 442. |12,134 | 8,109 | 6,815 
458,102 238,931) 12,000 51992 | 62,933, 50,626 | 12,070| 5,132 | 788 |14,563 |-8,198 6,782 
469,257|227,673/13,335 | 6,623 | 60,968] 52.842 | 13,169 | 6,165 3,009 116,873 | 8,968 } 6.919 


. 27, 96 
494,439|26,641 | 29,225/169,446/130,963 28,019) 20,882 
, ’ ,808 | 22,055] 19,789 
\a29 787|20.746 | 18,445'102,302| 35,778 | 17,779 “eel 


734 
Tn ited States totals include the Philippines. Mexico figures no longer reported 


ficaragua (in thousands of dollars)—(1934) 1,166; (1935) 868; (1936) 807; (1937) 848; (1938) 1,557; | 


39) 3,506; (1940) 5,429; (1941) 7,525; (1942) 8,623; (1943) 7,715; (1944) 17,865; (1945) 6,985. 

Vorld totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1933) 95; (1934) 
>'(1935) 158; (1936) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 180. 

Hnited States gold production, fine ounces (1940) 6,003,105; (1941) 5,976,419; (1942) 3,741,806; (1943) 
B0,758; (1944) 1,022,238; (1945) 928,893. 

Phe gold in the United States Treasury on June 30, 1946, amounted to $20,269,934,470. 


U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years 


Source: Director, United States Mint 5 

U. S. Production World Production - U. S. Production , World Production 
ees |__| — 
11.)| Fine Ozs.) Value | Fine Ozs. Value ‘||(Cal.)| Fine Ozs.) Value | Fine Ozs.| Value 
a $1,000 $1,000 $1.000 $1,000 
20..| 55,361,573) 60,801 173,296,382 | 176.658//1940..| 69,585,734) 49,483 | 272,510,428 95,610 

66,155,424] 45-911 | 245,213,993 | 172.498 1941..| 71,075,932) 24,944 |.........: ¢ no 2 alediace 

50.748,127| 19.538 | 248,708,426 96,302]/1942..| 55,859,658! 21,587 |....+++-seefee snae se 

45,924,454] 33,008 | 220,704.23] | 142,535 1943..| 40,794,568) 18,383 |......---. oll ale: @raceceds 

62,665,335] 40,511 | 267,765,434 | 116,577 1944. .| 35,651,049] 25,352 |......-.. o elh ee sisepelale 

65.119.513' 44.202 ' 265,262,077 | 104,5001:1945. . 29,063,255' 20,667 '.....+.-+sauee ME Pun 


Production of silver by countries in 1944; fine ounces (value in parentheses): Canada, 13,627,109 
5,140,648); Mexico, 73,502,802 ($33,121,833); Newfoundland, 1,163,026 ($524,164); Central America 
West Indies, 3,716,300 ($1,674,639); South America, 25,228,813 ($11,368,608); Africa, 1,408,090 
34,513); Oceania, 8,273,919 ($3,728,394). Data not available on Europe and Asia, British India. 
ares are partly estimated and subject to revision. ; re 


a Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines. , 
Year |. Copper Lead Zinc Year Copper |, Lead Zinc 


Mil ) $1,000 | Short | $1,000} Short |M1I. Mil. } $1,000 | Short | $1,000} Short | MI 
Ibs. tons tons dol. “ Ibs. tons tons |dol 
_., .|1,634|214,087|566,407| 90,625 515,831| 67||1935....]_ 761| 63,295 310,505| 24,840\412,184) 36 
*'11,675|237,882|654,921| 113,956 555,631] 84 «1 11,223/112,499| 387,698] 35,668/491,803| 49 

‘ 3'547|680,685| 108,910/611,891| 92 sists . 
684|220,609|668,320) 84,208 576,960| 74 


ead production figures do not include lead produced from foreign ores and base bullion. 


ws i 


3) A ¥ 28,879|291,996) 22 
"273|255,337) 15,320/207,148| 12 52,038|594.250| 102 
450| 28. 59.616] 19,212/3 6.010] 26 50,4891574,453| 99” 
5 488! 39,076 299,841! 22,188 355,366! 31 48,396'504,900i 87 
eliminary. _ pe, 


" Coak-Mine Disasters in ihe United ae 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines. v 


Disasters in which 20 or more men were killed. 


“Date Location of Mine Killed Date _ Location of Mine 


h ee) .|Near Richmond, Va... 1911—Dec. 9. .|Briceville, Tenn 
oor ° 1912—Mareh 20... "/MeCurtain, Oxia. 
1912—March 26. 
1913—April 23. ae 


:!|Braidwood, 1 
.|Crested Butte, Colo 


1916—Feb. 11. 
1916—Nov. 4. 
1916—Dee. 13... .|Stone City, Kans 
1917—April 27. . : [patings. Colo 
1917—Aug. 4..... Bh Ses 
1918—Sept. 28. . 
1919—April 29.. 


.|R : 
Scofield, Utah 
. .|Diamondville, Wyo.... 
...|Dayton, Tenn 
..|Diamondville, Wyo.... 
. .{Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
-|Coa\ Creek, Tenn 


‘|Everettville, W hs 
West Prankion: ml. 


1938—April 22. hae 
1939—July 14. 


Throop, Pa. 
. .| Littleton, Al 
..}Elk Garden, W. Va... . 
.|Sykesville, Pa 1945—Dee. 26... 


Salt Production in the United States , 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) at 


1930-1934,1935-1939 Tis 

‘average | average | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 
2,251,226] 2,507,374| 2,789, Tai 3,330,106] 3,517,832| 3, ° 
3,333,391] 4)205,587| 5,311,671| 6,771,436] 7'373,165| 7. 3eL sets 3 358 2e 
1,822,889] 1,947,254| 2,265,548] 2,619,087| 2'802/287| 3/259,138| 3'448'238 


7,407,506 


N Mascarding to the U United States Bureau of Mines 
Yearbook of 1941, more salt is used in the manu- 
ae chemicals than any other material. 


United States—Public and Rural Roads 787 
Public Roads and Streets Under State Control 


Ry Source: Federal Works Agency 
i (Figures are as of the end of 1944) : 
Total Total Total 
milage Urban milage Urban milage Urban 
including | extensions including | extensions including | extensions 
: connect- of state connect- of state connect- of stately” 
tate ing Highway State ing Highway State ing Highway 
streets system streets system streets system) 
not under| and con- not under| and con- not under] and con- 
state necting state necting state necting 
control streets control streets control streets 
tae 6,957 4,505 206 7,087 359 
3,820 1,918 121 40,736 2,821 
Daa... 9,754 9,423 1,034 879 10 
] 13,705 11,236 1,283 11,996 818 
12,257 6,412 475 6,007 205 
3,108 16,299 893 7,612 
3,882 7,963 184 24,757 1,295 
8,389 9,236 376 5,438 
13,998 5,485 57 1,907 159 
5,18 3,719 210 46,987 277 
11,836 2,095 372 6,461 407 
10,365 9,445 184 33,129 350 
9,695 14,970 825 10,392 1,151 
9,882 60,730 2,058 4,196 116 
10,216 7,104 196 124 124 
18,485 87 |]Ohio. ... 18,444 2,286 
296 394 |j/Okla.... 9,660 497 Total.| 567,177 32,098 
slaware, North Carolina and West Virginia county roads are under State control. 
in 2 Virginia all but three counties are State controlled. 
ESTIMATED MILEAGE OF ROADS, STREETS AND ALLEYS IN THE vs s. 
Source: Federal Works Agency; data as of Dec. 31, 1941 
Unsurfaced Surfaced 
t. 4 Gravel, 
System Primitive | Graded Stone, Low- 4 
and Un- and | Total| and Sta- Type | Paved | Total | 
improved |Drained bilized Bitu- 7 ig 
Soil minous ¥ 
1,000 1,600 |1,000| 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 ne.) 
Ha Miles Miles | Miles Miles Miles Miles | Miles ‘a’ 
Toads: 
Roads under State control: \* 7 
Primary State highways......... 13 137 26 55 122 | 129 306 a, 
Secondary State highways....... 5 10 15 33 23 11 67 ‘aa 
County roads under State control 24 34 58 44 10 26h 3&6 
t hose oP eaieet forests, reservations, 
> Sno Senne ea 1 1 2 1 rp ar 1 4 ‘ 
- Total rural roads under State 4 
oe UE a aa eee 43 58 101 133 155 142° 430 { 
Sounty and local roads............ 852 546 | 1,398 788 109 45 942 a 
National parks, forests, reservations, | 
BED esis - tajcisic aves esse se 39 21 60 11 1 sire 12, = : 
Total rural roads.............. 934 625 |1,559 | 932 265 | 187 |1,384 : 
% and village streets and alleys: oe 
ity connections of State 2 
ST Se OR oe eee tate 1 1 2 6 21 29 A 
Local streets and alleys.....-....- ta 80 80 74 42 78 194 
_ Total streets and alleys....... mae 81 81 76 48 99 223 
ie “Total roads, streets and alleys. 934 706 1,640 1,008 313 286 1,607 ’ 
is ° 
’ * . . 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
= Source: Federal Works Agency; data are as of end of 1944. 
a Under | Under | Under Under | Under , Under 
States Total State Local |Federal States Total State Local | Federal 
- Control Control Control Control |Control | Control 
59,834 6,391) 53, 125 318}|/Nevada.. 23,392 5,428) 2-40, 068i so eee % 
15,504 9,786||N. H.. 2... 12,502 3,509 8,8 109 . 
New Jersey..| 20,358} 1,723] 18,635]......-. a 
New Mexico. 61,931 9,275) 48,793 3,863 
8||New York...| ~84,013) 14,145 69,868). us 
N. Carolina. . 59,981)" 58,712) 2.2 este 1,269 
N. Dakota...} 114,669)/ 6,908) 107,347 414 
OHIO. a. 85,782] 16,158] 69,624).......4 
Oklahoma 102,164) 9,210) 91,729 Zs 
Oregon.. .*.. - 49,437 7,379| 30,525) 11,533 
pens meres 87,846] 38,510) 49,25 
Wee ee p07 72 ; Bp ee y} 
< “Carolina. 45,467) 11,178) =34,289)......-% 
18. Dakota. 99,847 6,020} 92,664 1,166 
64,912 7,61 56,73: 568 
92,391| 23,462) 168,929|....7... 
2 869 , 3,662 
13,539 1,819] 11,698 22 
48,139} 46,710) i 643, 
50,183 6,054) 40,014 4,115 
34, 32,77 1,085 3 


1 
26,085] 4,080] 191895] 2,110 
3,005,076 538,504'2,396,906| 69,666 


Automobile Raskuatok: Taxes, Gasoline! Consumption 
Source: Public Roads Administration; ederal Works 4 gency vi 3 


ay, Motor “Fuel Consumes 


Registra- Tax Per | Gross Tax Non- 
cipnac Gallon Collections Highway 


> 


365,969 


ce 
@ 


on 


nO) 
6! 
5 
6. 
3 
4 
3 
4 
7 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
7 
4 
42 
3 
3 
4 
6 
2 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
5 
4 
6 
4 
4 

m3 
5 
4 
3 
6 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 


; Dae of core 114; 066 109/324 
Total.....' 31,035, 420 4.10 856,434 19,148,968 2,897,759 


*Losses allowed for evaporation handling, etc., not included in total, 257,028, 000 gallons. . 
~ Registrations above include—Autdmobiles including taxicabs, 25,691,434; buses, 112,253; truck: 
truck tractors, 4,834,742; total for private and commercial vehicles, 30,638,429. Publicly owned, (396; 
ailers and semitrailers, 1,553,049. Motorcycles, 197,920. Dealers including extra plates, 174,457. 

- Total 1944 registrations, 30,479,306; ‘STOss tax collections, $751,448,000; motor fuel consu 

{ xi ,552,000 gallons. j 


r fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 21,575, a 
use, 471,190, vag. Total motor fuel consumed (1943) 22,916,821,000 gallons; (1944) 19 523, 52, 


' he ¥ U. 8S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
World World 
total Jan, 1 U.S. 


: oe 382,321|37,454,809]|1941 . 

8,520,559 40,560, 167||1942 

eee 30. 041.292/43.078,630||1943 

- .-|29,942,316/43,819,929 ||1944 

1940. .... 2. 131,104,118 |45.422.411 ||1945 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Loss Loss sires 
.}$518,611,800 _ .|$258, 377, 952 
g 28 0. 


215,084'709 
217,885,850 


203°763" 550||192' LOSStA as. 
221.439,350||192: 549.062.124||1934. : {1 
172,033,200 559,418, 184|]1935. .. | 235;263,401 


Up to 1916 figures aor Journal of Commerce. Fires cost annually in the Unit 
“puman lives. v n ted States b 


t Fire age for the fitst seven months of 1946 were estimated at $338, 304, ,000, 
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fi Mail and Money Order Rates 


Domestic mail includes matter deposited in the 
ails for local delivery, or for transmission irom 
he place te another within the United States. or 
or from or between the possessions of the United 
ates, and is divided into four classes: (1) written 
latter, matter sealed against inspection, postal 
ds, and private mailing cards; (2) periodical 
nblications: (3) merchandise, printed matter, and 
her, mailable matter not in first and second 
ses, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight; (4) par- 
post—merchandise, printed matter and other 
ailable matter not in first and second classes, 
ceeding 8 ounces in weight. 
Domestic rates of postage apply to all parts 
the United States, including Hawaii and Alaska 
hich are included in the term United States, 
lerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Tutuila 
d Manua and other islands of the Samoan group 
of Lat. 171 west of Greenwich, and the Canal 
pne, all of which are included in the term Posses- 
bns of the United States. The term Canal Zone 
dudes all the territory purchased from the 
spublic of Panama which embraces the Canal 
Dne proper and the islands in the Bay of Panama 
iPerico, Naos, Culebra and Flamenco. 
Pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1943 the rates 
‘postage and fees were increased on and after 
arch 26, 1944. 
First-Ciass Mail, including that for local de- 
ery, except that on which the rate under exist- 
i law is 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof 
a except post and postal cards, 3 cents for each 
ace or fraction of an ounce. 
Letters (Foreign destination), 5 cents for first 
nce, 3 cents for each additional, except to the 
Wowing, to which the letter rate is 3 cents each 


mee; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
hile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
spublic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 


ras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
uding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 

, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
jay, Venezuela.” For all other foreign destinations, 
luding British Honduras, the Guianas, Surinam 
d the Philippines, 5 cents, first ounce; and 3 
mts, each additional ounce or fraction. 
Jaximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
fkness combined, 36 inches: greatest length, 24 
ches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
he maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
= diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
mensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
: not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 


idth. 

iter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
e letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
+t Il of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 

‘or customs declaration is inclosed. A 
en label (which may be obtained from the post 
fice) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
slo r wrapper. 
Post “Cards 2 eénts to the countries named 
hove: 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
ust hot exceed 6 x 444 in., or be less than 4 x 234 


Special Delivery Rates—On first-class matter 

A addition to regular postage), 13 cents to 2 lbs.; 

cents, from 2 lbs. to 10 lbs.; 25 cents when 

ore than 10 lbs. On matter other than first-class, 

5 to 2 Ibs., 17 cents’ from 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs., 25 
> over 10 lbs., 35 cents. 

xy ‘Mail Rates—On and aiter October 1, 1946, 

ts an ounce or fraction thereof, as follows: 

4. Within the continental United States, includ- 


ska. 

Ane or from the continental United States, 
cluding Alaska, and (a) Hawaii, (b) Puerto 
so, (c) Virgin Island of the United. States, (d) 
anton Island, (e) Canal Zone, (f) Guam and 
) any other pee were the United States mail 
vice is in operation. 
3. Within oF ae a any of the Territories, 
ve in item above. 
te or from members of the armed forces of 
United States stationed outside the continental 
ed States whose address includes an Army 
office number or,a fleet post office designation; 
9 to or from civil¥an personnel authorized to re- 
ive mail through such Army or Navy post offices. 

Only letters in their usual and ordinary 
m not weighing in excess of 2 ounces (except 

] mail) may, at the present time, be ac- 
sd for transmission by air mail to overseas 
Os and Navy post offices except an APO in 
of Postmaster, New Orleans, La., oF Seattle, 


fas 
ie 


Praall is not permissible. Air ma: 


» ehe tse of air-mail eae on other | 


conspicuously endorsed immediately below the 
stamps, above the address ‘‘Via Air Mail.” 

Domestic mail carried by airplane prepaid at 
the regular domestic air mail rate of 5 cents an 
ounce shall be transported across the Pacific Ocean 
py steamer. The matter should be endorsed ‘‘Via 
Air Mail except over the Pacific.”’ 


To obtain the fullest measure of service for the 


postage paid at the air mail rate, air mail should 
be sent special delivery, and letters bearing 16 
cents special-delivery air mail stamps, as well as 
other air mail sent special delivery, should be con- 
spicuously endorsed ‘‘Special Delivery-Air Mail,’’ 
the mere fact that the matter may bear air mail 
and special delivery stamps not being sufficient. 

aa mail may be registered, insured or sent 


Undeliverable air mail will not be returned toa 
sender via airplane, but returned in regular mail. 

Foreign Air Mail—For Canada and Mexico, 5 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof. For other for- 
eign countries inquire at post office. 

On and after November 1, 1946, air mail rates 
for each half ounce, or fraction thereof, follows: 

Cuba, 8 cents. 

Central and South Americas, the West Indies, 
British and French Guiana, Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana), Bermuda, Newfoundland, including Lab- 
rador, 10 cents. 

Europe, including the U.S.S.R., Vatican City 
State, and all islands, including the Azores, within 
the waters surrounding the European continent, 
also Algeria, Egypt, Iceland, Libya, Morocco, Tunis, 
and Turkey, 15 cents. 

To all other localities, 25 cents. 

The weight limit in each instance, 4 Ibs. 6 025., 
with the following exceptions: 


Germany, 1 ounce: Austria, the Philippine 
Islands, 1 pound; China, French Indo China, 
Manchuria, 2 ounces; Newfoundland, including 


Labrador, 60 pounds. 

Second-Class Mail—No limit of weight is pre- 
scribed for second-class matter mailed by pub- 
lishers or registered news agents. Includes news- 
papers and periodicals bearing notice of entry as 
second-class matter. When sent unsealed by the 
public, that is, by other than the publisher or a 
news agent, the rate of postage is 1¢ for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof, or the fourth-class 
rate, whichever is lower, such postage being com- 
puted on each separately addressed copy or pack- 
age er unaddressed copies and not on the bulk 
weight. 

Special handling—a special service that third- 
and fourth-class parels may receive the most 
expeditious handling and transportation practica- 
ble. Such matter is accorded the same handling 
as special-delivery matter, but is not delivered 
by messenger at the office of destination. Such 
parcels are delivered ofi regular scheduied ba as 
Rates for this service are in addition to the regular 
postage rates, and are: For parcels weighing not 
over 2 pounds, 10 cents; over 2 pounds and not 
more than 10 pounds, 15 cents; over 10 pounds, 
20 cents. 

Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 145 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
a piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
@ pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
class matter. 2 

Fourth-Class-{Parcel Post)—Over eight ounces. 
Limit of size 100 inches, length and girth combined 
Limit of weight, 70 pounds. All mailable matter 
not in first or second class. Parcels subject to 
regular fourth-class Zone rates (except certain 
books, catalogs, ete., separate tables follow: 


& Zones 

Q 122 | 508 Bp ae ee See tet 2 | eS 

2a o co s 
(7 

#3| 3 | “2/2 8/2 S23 23/e%8/ss3 
o mleSmlcoslosu lets |F alsa 
Sal 8 SezSseSsesseises|eslone 

‘ 08|50.09|$0.10|$0.11/$0.12|$0.13)$0,15 $0.16 
x °-09 atte 12) 415) 18)". 24) .27 
3. ‘09} -.12| .14] .18] .23) 27) 33] 
4, 10} 13)" 1 22) .28| .34| .42| .49 
5...) 10] .14) . (26) .34| .41) .62) .61 
6...8 .11f 16h .2 .291 391 |. 61. 


— ee ee Oe 
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rae 
716) 22) 32) 44) 56) -70) 83 | in the first, second or third zone, or wittt! 
A 12} ‘i7| ‘24| <36| 50| 63] 79] 95 | We" State in which malled—4 cents for the 2 
9 12 ay oe me ts AY ey wey pound and 1 cent for eank gee ee ee : 
13) 1 5 : 7 s to and including 47 pounds. e fee fo ourti 
re 13] .20}. .30) .46/ .66)  -84) 1.07) 1.29) i; 52 cents and 1. cent for each additional POUL 
12 4] 22] “B2| ‘50) -72] [92] 1:16) 1.40 | tL °to‘ana including 70 pounds. 
13 -14| 23) .34) .54 at 128] 138] 123 | . Catalogs and similar printed advertising mat 
ee mee: ee os "89| 1:13] 1.44] 1:74 | in bound form having 24 or more pages, weigh 
16 1B A228) ) 88 65| 194 1:21] 1.53] 1.85 | Over eight ounces but not exceeding 10 pounds, 
1 16) 3° 42 ‘68| 199] 1.281 1:63] 1:97 | Gividually addressed. eee 
pearl) lash, 44) t72!\ 1/05| 1.307-1.72) 2.08 ———- \- een ones =] 
19.1 a7] 39] “46 FB] 1:30] 1:43] 1:81] 219 RateealLoont k 
30,1] 118] 30) 148]. '79] 1.15] 1.49} 1.91) 2.31 POM UAT MA At Sa 
21 ‘18| '31| 50] \:82] 1.21] 1.57] 2.00] 2.42 : 
22 119] :33| 153}. :87| 1-27] 1.64) 2.09) 2.53 Cts | cts| Cte | cts ta. cts! Cts ied 
23 19| 34) °55| :90] 1:32]-1.71] 2.18] 2.65 | ist 1p BO Oe | a |. 8 ee 
24 20] :35| -57/ -94) 1-37) 1-78) 2.28) 2.76 | Each : 
'36| 159} [97] 1.43] 1.85] 2.37] 2. gles ai Sar 
36 20) -3Pl cell Loi! 1:48) 1:93] 2.46| 2:99 | 8da-Ib.! 44 Lote 2S 
27 °21| °38| 263] 1:04| 1.53] 2/00] 2.55] 3:10] These rates do not apply to bulk parcels eov 
28 22) .39]} .65) 1.08) 1.60) 2.07} 2.65) 3.21 | taining a number of pieces sent to one addred 
29 22) 40] .67| 1.11) 1.65] 2.14) 2.74) 3.331 nor to packages weighing 8 ounces or less, th 
30 23] 41] 69] 1-15] 1-70] 2-21) 2.83) 3-44) is, third-class matter. : 
BL..-| 231 -42| -73) 1-23] 1:81| 2:36| 302) 3:67 | Note—The rates for catalogs were tempora 
33 94]. (45 75| 1.26| 1.86] 2.43] 3.11] 3.78 perbe ttre rors March re a yy nae 
i x z % 5 > s i Act o , by percent or cen c 
| Be) BL] Ea) Neel 280) a8 S| Stich ie, read | 
36 °96| (48! [81|-137| 2:03] 2'65| 3.39| 4:12] ‘The rate of postage now in effect for any cat 
37 '26| .49| .83]-1.40 ay ee ee rat} log is shown in the table below: 
38 27) .50) .85) 1.44) 2.14) 2.7 2 # Taace 
39 -27| .52| .88] 1.47] 2.19) 2.86] 3.67| 4.46 ne! , 
28] :53] ‘90| 1.51] 2.25] 2:94] 3.76| 4.57 | Lbs.| Local =. 
rit 33 54) 92 ree ee ane 23 =. 1&2) 3 4 5 6 7 & 
3 56] .94) 1. y a . _— 
3 39 .57| .96] 1.627 2.41] 3.15) 4.04) 4.91 Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. hi A 
30} .58} .98] 1.66] 2.46] 3.22) 4.13) 5.03 1.. 5 5 6 7 8 A eek 
45 .30] .59] 1.00] 1.69] 2.52] 3.30) 4.22} 5.14 2.. 536 8 3 oe valde . 
46 -31| .60} 1.02] 1.73] 2.58] 3.37} 4.32] 5.25 = as 6 7 10} 1 2 | 22 ae 
47...| 131] 61] 1.04] 1.76] 2.63] 3.44] 4.41) 5.37] 4.. 6% 8}. 12 | 16 20 2 ral 
.32| .62] 1.06} 1.80] 2.69) 3.51] 4.50} 5.48 BS. ts 9 14} 19 | 2 29 | 3 3 
49 132) .63] 1.08] 1.83] 2.74] 3.58] 4.59] 5.59 G..< 7% 10 16 | 22 | 28 | 34 | 40 | 4 ; 
50.. .33| .64] 1.10] 1.87] 2.79] 3.66) 4.69) 5.71 ae 8 il 18 | 25 | 32 | 39 | 46 5 
51 "331 65) 1.12] 1.91| 2.84] 3.73] 4.78] 5.82] 8.. 816 12 20 28 | 36 | 44] 5316 
52 .34] .67| 1.14] 1.95} 2.90] 3.80| 4.87] 5.93 ee 9 13 22 31.| 40 | 49 | 59 635 
53...|  .34] .68} 1.16] 1.98} 2.96] 3.87] 4.96 = iy 91% 14 24 |] 34 | 44 | 55 | 65 | wae 
55 ae oa no ee pA ra hs aoe Publications issued at regular intervals circulated 
6 '36 71| 1:23] 2:09) 3.12] 4.09] 5.24] 6.39 free or mainly free, over 8 ounces, when autho 
3 *36| 72] 1'25| 2:12| 3:17| 4.16] 5.34| 6.50 | ized as provided by section 573, Postal Laws an 
Ba---| 38) -73| 1371 o'16| 3:23| 4(23| 5:43| 6.61 | Regulations, 9 cents a pound or fraction thered 
59 °37| °741 1:29] 2°19] 3.29] 4.31| 5.52] 6.73.{ Computed on entire bulk mailed at one-time. b 
60...| 38] 75] 1.31] 2:24] 3.34] 4.38] 5.61| 6.84 | DO less than 6 cents per piece, provided the copii} 
61 "33! 76| 1133] 2.27] 3.39] 4.45] 5.71| 6.95 | Of such publications are presented for mailin 
62 °39| 78] 1.35] 2.31] 3.45] 4.52| 5.80] 7.07 | Made up according to States, cities, and routes + 
63 *39] °79| 1.37] 2:34] 3.50] 4.59] 5.89] 7.18 | directed by the Postmaster General. 
64.,.] .40] .80] 1.39) 2.38) 3.55] 4.67] 5.98] 7.29') Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing mone 
Bo) a EAL) 8) S68] bed) 08) 2 | aera 1 
67,.2| “at ‘83] 148] 2:48| 3:72] 488| 6:20 7:63 | From $0.01 to $2.50..............0cceseeeee 
68...| .42| 84] 1.47] 2:52] 3:78] 4.95] 6.36] 7.75 | From $2.51 to $5..............sesssusecece 
69...| 42] 85] 1.49] 2°55] 3.83] 5.03] 6.45] 7:86\| From $5.01 to $10 ................ F 
70 431 87! 1.51! 27601 3.881 5.10] 6.54! 7.97 | From $10.01 to $20... 
From $20.01 to $40.... 
Exceptions From $490.01 to $60. ... 


(1) Im the first or second zone, where the dis- 
tance by the shortest regular practicable mail route 
is 300 miles or more, the rate is the same as for 
the third zone. 

(2) On parcels collected on rural routes the 


_ postage is 2 cents less per parcel than shown in 


the foregoing table when for local delivery and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 
delivery. ° 5 

(3) Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds meas- 
uring over 84 inches but not more than 100 inches 
in length and girth combined are subject to a 
minimum charge equal to =that for a 10-pound 
parcel for the zone to which addressed. 

Books of 24 or more pages, at least 22 of which 
are printed and consist wholly of reading matter 
or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for 
students’ notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements of 
books, may be mailed at 3 cents a pound irrespec- 
tive of the postal zone of destination thereof, 
whenever the book rate is lower than the regular 
third or fourth class rates. (Postage rates on books 
were temporarily increased by the Revenue Act 
of 1943, effective March 26, 1944, by 3 per cent or 
1 cent, whichever is greater. Rates currently in 
effect for books are as follows: 

All zones: 3 cents a pound plus 1 cent up to and 


. including 16 pounds; 17 to 27 pounds, 3 cents a 


pound plus 2 cents; 28 to 38 pounds, 3 cents 
a pound plus 3 cents; 39 to 49 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 4 cents; 50 to 61 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 5 cents; 62 to 70 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 6 cents. 

Library Books. A special rate of postage is pro- 
vided for library books consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter and containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of books, 
mailed to readers by public libraries, organiza- 
tions or associations not organized for profit and 
when returned by the readers. for delivery any- 


it cae # oe 
eb a 
" J 


From: $60.01 t0 ‘$80... ©. 25. Un: seme cree 
From $80.02 to'$100.. /.. <:%% s.ca, peers 


Postal Notes. May be purchased at all firs 
and second-class post offices in the United Statd} 
in amounts from 1 cent to $10 inclusive. A fel 
of 5 cents is charged for each postal note. | 


Registered Mail ry 
The registry fees, which are in addition to thi 


regular postage, and the limits of indemni 
therefor, are as follows: 


For Registry Indemnity 
Nob. .exceeding ) $5.5 Soiweu. 5. ancien 

Exceeding $5 but not $50 
Exceeding $50 but not $75 .. 
Exceeding $75 but not $100 . 
Exceeding sah. but not $200..... 
Exceeding $200 but not $300..... 
Exceeding $300 but not $400 
Exceeding $400 but not $500 
Exceeding $500 but not $600 


Exceeding $600 but not $700... 

Exceeding $700 but not $800........ . Ba 
Exceeding $800 but not $900.................. 1 
Exceeding $900 but not $1,000 ...../.....02722 nie 


registry fee paid: 


Not,;more® than *$507 02.17. ge./0 0) see ee 
More than $50 but not over $100........... a 
More than $100 but not over $200.......... ‘ 

More than $200 but not over Sex iF 
More than $400 but not over $600...:...... 
More than $600 but not over $800...... Ao 

More than $800 but less than $1,000 


If the excess of the declared value over the n 
mum indemnity covered by the registry fee pa 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for e 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles destined 


{ 
H 
| 


=. 5 
hed within the several zones applicable t 
fourth-class matter shall be as follows: . 


; : Cents 
Le delivery and withing first zone...... 11 
very within the second zone........ wine: 
Delivery within the third zone ............ . 4 
Delivery within the fourth zone............ 15 
livery within the fifth or sixth zones.... 16 


Delivery within the seventh or eighth zones 18 

een atten, \ creer eae value a ees 
ity is provided may be registered at the 

minimum fee of 20 cents. . 

INSURED MAIL 

Fees for insurance of domestic mail matter of 

the third and fourth classes: 

a Insurance fee 


mount of insurance Cents 

meet ROOF £0 $5005 2 cco ee tener wrens 

BO S202 £0) $20.00. oo 55 be eet ee ade wen 10 
Beno ‘$25.01 to $50-00...:...2. 2.2... 2.22. es 15 
From $50.01 to $200.00...............-. 1+ §6°25 
COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Unregistered) 


©.0.D. fees on domestic collect-on-delivery mail 
the third and fourth classes and sealed do- 
Mestic mail matter of any class bearing postage 
at the first-class rate: 


8 


Amount of C.O.D. charges or C.0.D. fee 

amount of insurance desired (Cents) 

Mun OOO) (0) 82.000... 5 eee dence 15 
2.51 to [Ute ee NS ees 20 


BeeS DIT 25.00) «5 ion oe ewes eeees eve 30 
BGI. fh ie te Cae 50 


From $150.01 to $200.00 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Registered) 

_ Fees on C.O.D. service for registered sealed do- 

mestic mail cf any class bearing postage at first- 
5 amount collectible and limit of in- 


Fee, including 


registration 
mui ee cent to $10.00, .......06sc.ee.es 40 
te OL. 01) tO1 $00.00) 0 SDS ec cee toe te 55 
wees? $50.01 to $100:00.. .. 2... ... 0. ee .15 
From $100.01 to $200.00.................. 1.00 
From $200.01 to $800.00, add 5 cents 
for each $100.00 
From $800.01 to $1,000.00 e “oe 
Fee for service in effecting de- 
livery of collect-on-delivery mail 
(unregistered) upon terms difier- 
from those originally stipu- 
at the time of mailing _. 10 cents 
' Fee for effecting delivery of do- 
Mestic registered, insured or. 
C.O.D. mail,.the delivery of whichi 
is restricted to the addressee only, 
or to the addressee or order .. 20 cents 


Charge for demurrage on do- 
mestic collect-on-delivery mail 5 cents per day 
There is a fee of 5 cents for notifying the sender 
or his representative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 
article. 
Senders’ Return Receipts—For domestic regis- 
tered and insured mail when requested at the time 
of mailing, 4 cents. When requested subsequent 
to the time of mailing, 7 cents. When requested 
owing to whom, when, and the address where 
he article was delivered, 31 cents. 
- Rural Delivery Service—Mail by rural carriers is 
fivered to persons providing approved - boxes 
ted on the line of travel of the carriers. It 
ee eauired the boxes be so placed that they may 
q conveniently served by the carriers without 
leaving their conveyances and shall be placed on 
the righthand side of the road in the direction of 
travel of the carriers in all cases where traffic 
conditions are such that it would be dangerous 
for the carriers to drive to the left to reach the 
S. On new rural routes all boxes shall be 
ated on the righthand side of the road in the 
: ction of travel of the carrier. : 
| Boxes on rural routes should be grouped wher- 
ever possible, especially at or near crossroads or 
at other places on the routes where a considerable 
number of individual boxes are located. They 
should be place oe 315 to 4 feet above the 
face of the ground. 4 
pat istered Mail—Letters, prints of 
kinds, including raised prints for the blind, 
small packets, 


1e Philippines. ‘ 
ie oes A Le ane fee of 20 cents in addition 
to postage is chargeable. Parcel post packages 
may be registered to certain foreign countries, 
‘subject to fees ranging from 20 cents to 40 cents. 
‘(Consult pe d 
~Indemnity—Limited indemnity is payable for 
the total loss (cover and contents); for the partial 
3 complete loss or rifling of the contents when 
nailed this countr I 
he Postal Service of the United (States, or when 
xchanged with Great Britain, and for the loss, 
fifig or damage of registered parcel post packages 
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addressed to a few foreign countries only. (Consult 
postmaster.) 

International Registered C. O. D. Mail—Farcel 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages of merchandise, and small packets may be 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Guam. Tutuilla, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, but exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone) and any money order post 
office in Mexico. The fees (including registration) 
range from 30 cents to 60 cents, providing for a 
maximum C. . D. collection of 500 pesos or 
indemnity of $100. (For further particulars, con- 
sult postmaster.) 

International insured Mail—Insured parcel post 
service has been inaugurated between the United 
States and The Bahamas, Canada, Ecuador, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, Guatemala, 
Leeward Islands, Newfoundland (including Labra- 
dor), New Zealand, Palestine, Portugal (including 
Madeira and the Azores), Portuguese West Africa 
(Angola, Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, St. Thomas 
Island and Prince’s Island), Surinam, Western 


Samoa, and the Windward Islands, Argentina, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Colombia, Iceland, 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique). For insur- 


ance fees inquire local postmaster. 5 

Fees—The insurance fees range from 3 cents 
to 60 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event 
of loss, rifling, or damage. 

The limit of indemnity in most cases is $1C0. 
(Consult postmaster.) In the case of, Canada, 
however, the limit of indemnity is $200; Colombia, 
$165: Ecuador and Portugal (loss only in the 
cons of Portugal), $50; Portuguese West Africa, 


Return Receipts—Except for insured parcels ad- ~ 


dressed to Canada, return receipts will be fur- 
nished only upon request therefor by the sender 
and upon payment of a fee of 5 cents for each 


receipt requested at time of mailing and 10 cents - 


after mailing. 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter Besienares as third or fourth class 
in the United Sta 
except parcel post, may also be registered, Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted, to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’’ when addressed for delivery in 


Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 
eierere to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. 


Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 

International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
Cc. O. D parcel post service is in effect with Co- 
lombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents te 70 cents, (Con- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.) 

Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 


to the country mentioned above will be furnished — 


upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay-~ 
ment of @ fee of 5 cents for each receipt: 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 

International Ordinary Mail—Limited indemnity 
may be paid in the actual amount of the loss, rifi- 
ing, or damage to ordinary parcel post packages 
exchanged with certain countries. 

Inquiries for Ordinary Articles—A charge of 5 
cents shall be made for inquiries concerning the 
disposal made of any ordinary article, unless the 
sender is able to show prima facie loss or other 
irregularity through fault of the Postal Service. 

Inquiries or Complaints Concerning Registered 
or Insured Mail Addressed -for Delivery in Foreign 
Countries arid Charges Therefor— 

A charge of 10 Re shall be made for an 
inquiry or complain I 
or insured mail addressed to a foreign country 
unless the sender has failed to receive a return 
receipt for which he paid the required fee, or is 
able to show that a prima facie loss or other ir- 
regularity 
Postal Service. 

Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as 
legibility of address, size of package or certificates 
of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other 
firearms that can be concealed on the person; and 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirit- 


and responsibility rests with | ‘uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to 
en 


or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, 
endless chain and fraud matter. 


es domestic mails. Such matter, 


in connection with registered* . 


has occurred through fault of the - 
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For information as to the articles prohibited to 
foreign countries see Part II of the Official Postal 


uide. 

Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years or over 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 

International Mail Letters—(Consult first para- 
graph of this article). 

Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
—For all foreign destinations, 144 cents each .2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—+ pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
the item “‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight for printed matter in general in some cases 
is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. However, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. 
Dimensions—Same as for letters. 3 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as six times a week to bona fide sub- 
scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 
ing ‘‘Letters’’ are subject _to the postage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. 

There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. 

Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Certain 
Countries—The postage rate applicable to books 
which do not contain any publicity or advertising 
other than that appearing on the covers or fiy- 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereof 
when addressed to the following countries: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic 
of), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Limit of weight: 22 pounds, 
except for Peru, in which case it is 11 pounds. 
Dimensions: Same as for letters. S 

Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di- 
mensions—same as for letters. 

Samples of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations 144 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 

Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinations, 
14% cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 
4 pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 


Ts. 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces, 
with ‘a minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensions 
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—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Offieil: 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which accep 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the Bs 4 : 
label (Form C1); Form 2976. They must als y 
accompanied by the paver form of customs declar.r§ ” 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by _ tii ! 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. It is lik 
wise permissible to enclose in smal packet an ope : 
invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every a : 
packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper I 
the sender with the words ‘‘small packet.” © | 
8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages — : 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for tf 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’’, 2 Cenk 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except thay’ 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plant. 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 142 cents fd 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel poss 
must not have customs declarations attached 
must not be sealed except when addressed fej 
delivery in Canada, in which case such packag 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for post 
inspection if necessary.’’ There is also an excep 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. 0 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, whic 
may be sealed.) ? 
- Special-Delivery (Exprés) Service—Is in for 
with the following foreign countries: | 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazig 
British Guiana, British Honduras (Belize on 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslal 
vakia, Denmark, Cominican Rep., Ecuador, Egyp@ 
Finland, France, Gold Coast Colony, Gibraltas 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Guatema 
Ireland, Kenya, Luxemburg, Uganda, Mexie@ 
Morocco (Spanish Zone), Newfoundland (includ 
Labrador), Norway, Nyasaland Protectorate, Pales} 
tine, Panama, Poland, Portugal, St. Pierre ani 
Miquelon, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, ang 
Union of South Africa. ' 
_An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) dé 
livery in any of the countries mentioned abo’ 
(except Canada where the U. S. domestic fee 
apply) must be prepaid 20 cents, in addition t 
the regular postage, by United States spec 
delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. Ther 
should also be affixed one of the ‘‘exprés’’ labek 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be marked boldly il 
red ink ‘‘Exprés’’, directly below but never on thi 
stamps. In some countries the service is limi 
to certain cities, lists of which appear under thi 
country items in Part II of the Official Posta 
Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland the speci 
delivery service applies only to letters (or article 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other countrie 
of the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is applicabll} 
to ordinary and registered Postal Union article 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers, printed 
matter, samples and small packets), but not t. 
parcel-post packages. 

Parcel Post (Foreign)—The exportation of ari 
ticles and materials of almost every description 
under the control of the Office of Internationa 
See Department of Commerce, Washington 22! 


Because of the varying rates and conditions, a 
well as frequent changes, applicable to foreign 
countries, it is important that a qualified postald 
employee handle parcel post transactions. There. 
fore, parcel post packages for foreign destinations 
must not be posted in a letter box; such package. 
— hs taken es ee ee Post office or to on¢ 
oO e larger class: stations and h: a 
postal clerk. cen Hl 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
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| 
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Extent (Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- jOrdin P . 
Year City Post of Post nsation of| R 1 soon 
(Fiscal).| Delivery Offices | Routes Posteniacere Gevgrontae eee ads Stamps 
Dollars Dollars Dollars y 
1,549,376 5,499,985 5,218,245 Nupbet ' | 
5a 2'552,868 8.518.067 19,170,606 216,370,660 } 
,230,079 | 2% {673,466 18,879,537 | 23,977,391 468,118,445 5 
2,363,693 42,989 343/888 '708,407 33,315,479 36,537,433 875,681,970 ) 
HESS | S08 | Shoah | Tees | Ob eez0MR | SOAR RE | ats er taep 
$1,083,991 59.580 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,608 230'010,140 9,067,164,88 j 
10,356,970 | 50,957 | 464,269 | 47'359'658 | 599'591'477 639/30 908 1P'a8e beeen 
6,531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 | 52,850,087 | 705484098 | 803;700,086 | 16.268'856,071 | 
.598,458 | 48,159 | 537,544 | 506291340 | 588,171,923 | 793'722'534 | 14°650°790, 
2,373,387 47,641 | 536,679 | 44/349,519 587,631,365 | . 700,006,257 | 11,9171442'49: 
62,913 | 45-086 | Bisige | 4a'ee7's00 | eaoizectzos | Baggog oes || 12-528,716.83 
14 (047,943 | 45,230 | 517,864 | 471404447 | 665/343/356 | 753,659,681 13'938'300" 2 
9,073,450 .877 | 519,844 | 48,517,995 26,201,110 | 772,815,8 15,108,639; 
153,526,214 | 44,607 | 526,254 | 48,721/508 728,634,051 | 772,445,607 | 14.912'092'916 
575,067 | 44, 553,981 9/403/41 745,955,0 784,646,938 .| 15/073,745,77: 
161,184,553 44,315 | 541,514 | 49,238,362 766,948,627 |  807.732.865 381,427, 
16 7. 33 137 | 43,806 | 550,951 285, 1 812,827,736 36,945,548 | 16,381'321,41¢ 
190/538'153 | 42680 | Santos | Bs'seszea | Soesbedgt | 878.956,028 | 19,492,121 339 
206,569,486 | 42'161 9,0' 63,874,562 | 1,112,877,174 | 1,068 oda PRR ERT 
214,255,451 | 41,792 | 559,903 | 72/544'479 11,314/240'132 144s tol ies } 20'239;986, 204 


ow! ett Die ae >: Se a en a | ” re Ve 


S ror i 


Ag diet We : gt aS ee or 7 ; Ps 
Postal Information, Savings; Gold, Silver Exports — 793 


: _ POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES ; 
Phila- {| 5 Los 
deiphia | Boston | St. Louis | Angeles 


Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 
11,171,916} 8,234,742 
14.738,734| 12.099,496 
20,432,011 13,659,064 
20,102,552 12,961,654 
19,175,546 792| 12,624,381 
79,825,449) 61 19,598,562] 18,029,127] 12,622,482 
71,957,857] 53, Led ey 16,653,102 


64,000,958 1033, 
63,228,452 p 
60 546 


10,653,874 

10;834;762 

; ; 11,048,466 

61,654,660 11,573,915 
3] 60,851,179 12,057.759| 15,294,165] 1 540| 9, 
60, 146,054|- 22,300,776 2,162| 12,285,430| 17,275,778]- "500. 
695258,341| 25,509,581 ’ 14'194'858| 20,687,297 13,076,202 — 
73,950.399' 27,431,937 14,800,245’ 22,596,527 14,266,640 


1935, $7,464,316; "$7,852,958; : i9 
1941, $8/619,103: 1942; $8,931,715; 10" o-oo ee 


TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR ~ Dx Br 


7 )$132,814,135)(1930.)$ ,175,271,686)//1936 1942 .)$1,315,523,305 
..| 132,173,211 A 347,416,870 " 3.| 1,577,525,610 
3 178,558 784,820,623 s i .| 2,034,136,507 
s < -| 1,187, -| 1, y 945.| 2,659,574,961 
u »736,439]!1928. . 5 197, -}| 1,293,408, 3,119,656,296 
131.671,300)11929. . 1941.} 1,504,153,274 ; 4 
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Postal Savings System 


{In millions of dollars] ei, 


Assets 


“ U.S.Goyernm't| 2>, 
bes Be EB securities Eg 4 
End of | $3 ef 20 ag 
nee oO”. EE 
eas] eee 2 33 At 
ae 9a| 8 |eea| 6 26 52s 
y O45) & |OU2) O< Ova 
,207|1.237| 540) 597 6 
i 1,237| 287) 853 5 
1,296 5 
5|2,951]..... 
5|2,966).....].. 
5/2,986).....|.. 
5|3,026].....)... 


WL 1843 ns 
. |2;342(2,411 5) Wa I 


Outstanding principal, represented by certificates of deposit. 
‘outstanding certificates. pp 
Includes working cash with postmasters, 5 per cent reserve fund and miscellaneous working funds 

h Treasurer of United States, accrued interest on bond investments, and accounts due from late “8 


jtmasters. a 


U. S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 


Imports 


Exports 
Gold Silver Year 


Gold 


RA: 32,854,590 30,689,39 

a ae 9 126,915,344 : 
ese 90,936,901 nS 

Total exports (1873-1942) gold, $6,775,355,898; silver, $3,530,867,416. aah 
tal imports (1873-1942) silver, $3,344,829,024; gold, -$25,855,046,018. aa } 

‘Ne imports for the period—gold, $19,079,690,120; met exports for the period—-silver, $186,038,392, 

oina tinued in 1933; silver coinage in the calendar year 1944—half 

Ts, eat, ce _ Was isco. 029,200; ‘dimes, $34,312,400; also, 5 cents (nickels), $8,654,950; 
21,487 ; : 


9,500; quarter do 

its, $21,487,380. Total domestic coinage $120,923,430. 
‘Coinage by the United States for other countries for the ca. 
‘ompared with 186,682,009 for 1943. 


Jendar year 1944 totaled 788,498,000 pieces 


Stories|Height 
No. Ft.* 


New yore City 


‘aouras: World Almanac Quest ee 
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pak York City 


few *7ap, Tee eat 


as) rtd Sak 
Empire ‘State, 34th. ‘se ‘and 5th Ave. 
; Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 
a Wall Tower, 70 Pine St 
Bal of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. 


0. 500 Fifth Avenue............ 

aed pane ton Ave. and 42d St. 

Li 60 EB. 42d Street......... 

rapa ceva Trust, 1 Wall Street........ 
‘Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 

fo. 10 East 40th Street 

eneral Electric, Lexington Ave. 

» New York Life, 51 Madison Ave. be 

‘Singer, 149 Broadway............ 

S. Court House, 505 Pearl St 


licipal, Park Row & Centre 34 580 
‘Central, 230 Park Ave. ca Ih 


E St. 

Sher rry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 
nsportation, 235 Broadway . 
uitable, 120 Broadw: 

ark Ave. and 57th St. 


me oo & aoe = SEI 


“ 


Manhattan < 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street...... 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th al 
International (Rockefeller Center) . 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 
No. 22 East 40th Street 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St..... 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St.. 
Time & Life (Rockefeller Center) .. 
Consolidated Gas, 14th & Irving Pi. 
New Yorker Hotel, 

McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St. 
Essex House, Central Park Sout 
Daily News, 320 East 42d St.. 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & ao ‘Ss 
RKO (Rockefeller Gengerlt k 
Hotel McAlIpin. . 

Hotel Pennsylva' 


Brooklyn 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 


7 eittae 

ord, of Trade , 

¢ Opera, 20 No. Wacker Dr.. 

arbiaee Carbon hada Mich. Av. 

ioe ee EB. Wash. St......... 

if oeitee, O18 No. Mich, Ave 
orth La Salle St 
Oil, Wacker Dr. at Wabash Ave. 


1 Continental (1), 
5 No. Michigan Ave 


ibune Tower, Tribune Square. 

_ Willoughby Tower, 
_ . Madison St. & Mich. Blvd 
Wi igley. S.No. stl No. Soy Aye 
se. No. “Mich. Ave.. 
30 So. Mich. Ave.. 2 
fone ‘Formerly the Medinah Athletic Club; 
spe the Steuben Building. 


a ; Philadelphia 


(2) 


AY} cote aaa < 548 

ROS CI 32 491 

Lewis ener. ret & Locust Sts. 36 389 
Ge _ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 

PABUGISUS ceils vests a 30 377 

ke Hotel. 15th & Spruce Sts 30 362 


Does not include the statue of William Penn 
is 37 — high. 


uffalo 
* - City ‘Hall, 65 ea Square 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main St......:. 
Rank (1), Lafayette Square 


- ie Does not include Beacon which is 40 feet 


etroit 
enobscot, 637 Griswold SEPT ahs ai 
Union Guardian, 500 Griswold. . 40 
___‘ (*)Height is from sidewalk to the top roof. 
‘Height in each instance includes that of a pent- 

- house, tower or statue atop the building, but does 

not include a flagpole. 

- Most of the major cities in the United States 
can boast one or more buildings ranging from 20 
_ to about 25 stories in height. The World Almanac 

Sr eee not attempt to print such a list in its entirety. 
r A partial list of such localities, with one or two 

ie ldings over 300 feet in height (the number of 
- feet in parentheses), follows: 

Baltimore—the O’Sullivan, 10 Light Street 33 
stories (495), Boston—U. S. Customs, 32 stories 
(496). Cincinnati—Carew Tower, 48 stories (495); 

Union Central, 34 stories (495). Cleveland— 

Terminal Tower, 42 stories (700) is the high- 

est building in. the United States outside of 
_ New York City; Ohio-Bell Telephone, 24 stories 
_ (360). Columbus—LeVeque Tower, 47 stories (555). 
 Hariford—Traveler’s Tower, 24 stories (527). 

_ Houston—Gulf, 37 stories eae (The San Jacinto 
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— 


1 
Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blyd.... 


STATES CITIES 

Detroit 
|David Scott, 1150 Griswold 
'Barlum Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq... . 


David Broderick Tower (1) 10 
Witherell 


(1) Formerly Eaton Tower 


Kansas City, Mo. 
.C. Light & Power 


elapnene, URE ae Sata 
Bryant, 1lth & Grand Sts........ 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand Sts.. 


Pittsburgh 
Gulf, 7th Ave. & Grant St........ 
Koppers, 7th Ave. & Grant St..... 
Grant, Grant St. nr. 3d Ave 
Cathedral of Learning, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 
Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine St 
Civil Courts Bld: 
Park Plaza Hotel. 


(The Continental Buildin 
Pacific Building are each 2 


‘ane the Mi 
stories or 


if 


high; the Railway Exchange Building, 24 stor 
or 250 feet high.) 


‘ 


San Francisco 
Russ, Montgomery & Bush i: 
Shell, Battery & Bush Sts,. 
Telephone, New. Montgomery — 
and Natoma Sts 


Standard Oil, Sansone & Bush Sts.. 
William Taylor Hotel’, = sep .ceue 
Hunter-Dulin, Montgomery 

and Sitter Sts 


ee 22 miles outside the city, is | 
high). Memphis—the Sterick, 29 stories | 

Minneapolis—Foshay Tower, 32 Age ve (45 é 
Angeles—City Hall, 25 stories ( 464). Newar my 
—National Newark’ & Essex Bank, 35 stories (4 
Raymond-Commerce, 35 stories (430). Oklaho: 
City—First National, 33 stories (ees eee Tow 
33 stories (332). St. ‘Paul—First National 

stories (402, not including sign over 100" fee! 
Seattle—L.'C. Smith, 42 stories (470). 

While the “skyscraper” is typically Ameri 
number of cities in foreign countries have ta 
to erecting buildings of twenty stories and oy. 

This has sees bpeat ek notable in Arge 
Braatiet ot hk high a ildi; in 

O) uildings forei untries is 
not available at this time, So: ign, coun 
structures of not include hs Eiffel res 
okie (984.25); the Pyramid of Cheop ‘Ep 

4! Salisbury Cathedral Spire, 

(404); ; and St. Paul’s Cathedral Cross, 


/The Pentagon, the world’s largest office building, 
Suggests by its design a huge, massive fortress. 
Situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
-it is only two miles from the cluster of federal 
buildings on Constitution Ave. in Washington. It 
covers 34 acres and during the last years of the 
war 32,000 military and civilian workers in the War 
Department were employed there daily. 

__ During the first half of 1941 the rapidly expand- 
ing national army caused a corresponding increase 

War Department personnel who, for lack of 
Space, were scattered among 17 buildings in Wash- 
ington, with other groups stationed in Fort Myer 
arta Alexandria. The late President Roosevelt 
asked Congress (July 14, 1941) for additional 
“buildings to be constructed in or near the District 
of Columbia. Early in September Congress passed 
a bill providing for construction of the Pentagon 
across the Potomac from the Tidal Basin. 

Construction was started Sept. 11, 1941, and 
completed Jan. 15, 1943, with as many as 15,000 
‘men being employed at one time and much of the 
“work being done at night under floodlights. The 
approximate cost of the Pentagon was $64,000,000. 

‘The structure, five stories high, is simple yet 
dignified, and, unlike many other government 
buildings in the District of Columbia, does not 
Suggest any classic or antique style- The Penta- 
gon consists of five rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors and with a five-acre pentagonal 
court in the center. Each of the outermost sides 
of the building is 921 feet long and the perimeter 
is seven-eights of a mile. The distance from any 
of the five main entrances to the court is 396 
feet. The gross floor area is more than 6,000,000 

t, which is three times that of the Empire State 
Buiding and 50 per cent more than that of the 
Ghicago Merchandise Mart. : 

While the structure with its 17 miles of corridors 
gives the impression of a modern labyrinth, its 
simple design and the many maps displayed in 


United States—The Pentagon; Arlington Cemetery 
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The Pentagon 


corridors and at intersections make it fairly easy 
for newcomers to find their way about after a few 
days. Visitors are provided with guides. 

During the war, as many as 760 buses an hour 
arrived in the bus and taxi terminal situated under 
the southeast side of the Pentagon, from where 
broad stairways lead up to the Concourse on the 
second floor. The Concourse is 680 feet long and 
150 feet wide, larger than that of the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York City. It is lined with all sorts 
of shops, including a miniature department store 
operated by one of the large Washington stores. 

During the war, all entrances to the interior of 
the Pentagon were carefully guarded. Military 
and civilian employees had to wear identification 
badges, while visitors, both in uniform and civil- 
ians, were required to state their business at two 
reception desks in the Concourse. These wartime 
restrictions were removed (March 21, 1946), and 
visitors are now given free access to all parts of 
the building except those devoted to atomic re- 
search. 

The private branch telephone exchange in the 
Pentagon is the largest of its kind in the world 
mes contains approximately 68,600 miles of trunk 
ines. 

Meals are provided regularly for the military 
and civilian personnel. There are two cafeterias 
on each of the second, third and fourth floors and 
also, on the third floor, an officers’ cafeteria, an 
officers’ dining room and a special dining room 
for generals, with a seating capacity of 78. Cn the 
fifth floor sandwiches and soft drinks are gerved 
at two beverage bars. 

The Pentagon also has a dispensary for military 
personnel and emergency rooms on each floor for 
civilian employees, with physicians and trained 
nurses in regular attendance. A library with more 
than 100,000 books and 1,500 current periodicals 
caters to the reading needs of the military and 
civilian workers. 


National Cemetery lies on the south 
k of the Potomac River in Virginia, opposite 
Washington. It was established (June 15, 1864) 
on land which originally was the estate of George 
“Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of George 
before the Civil War, be- 


Arlington 


Maine was 


15, 1898). 
: Deine kee Jead into the cemetery, five on the 


two on the south and two on the west. The 
Beecuds are divided into burial sections, with 
separate sections for officers and enlisted men. 
in addition to the monuments and marble head- 
“stones marking the ghee heaeeret Sees ne 
~ emorial structures, in 
Beton where th Custis and Lee families had 
built in the 1880s; 
erected 1914; the 


ong famous Americans buried in Arlington 
% Betionat Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
“who planned the City of Washington, Gen. Phil 


“Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearney, Adm. W. T. Samp- 


‘ Radio Controlled Plane Ho 


-»Two B-17 Drones, controlled by radio from 
“mother aircraft ‘anded at Muroc Lake Army Air 
“Base, Calif. (Aug. 6, 1946) after a 2,174-mile 
-Fieht from Hawaii that set a new long-distance 
“mark for remote-control aircraft. 
- Flying Fortres# mothers herded their charges to 
almost perfect landings on the dry mud of Muroc 
“fake about fifteen hours after leaving General 
“Zyman Army Airport at Hilo, Hawaii. 

- ‘Phis was Operation Remote, an Army experi- 
“ment to prove that missiles can be launched by 
_ radio control and guided to a target more than 
2,000 miles distant. ee: 
“The Drones, which participated in Operations: 
crossroads, where they flew through the atomic 
Motd above Bikini Lagoon in the Baker and Able 


Arlington National Cemetery 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 


Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
North Pole, Adm. Horatio G. Wright and former 
President William Howard Taft. 
The Unknown Soldier 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple momument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in 
veg glory an American soldier known but to 

od.” 


fied American soldiers whose bodies, by, Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U.S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a Wounded and decorated veteran, 
Set. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington (Nov. 9, 1921) on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

On Armistice Day (Nov. 11, 1921) President 
Harding and other high officials, ranking. officers 
of the Army and Navy and Allied diplomats, 
followed the caisson bearing the flag-draped 
casket through Washington’s streets to Arlington 
National Cemetery where, after solemn ceremonies, 
it was placed in the Tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier. i 


p 2,174-Miles Over Pacific 


Day tests, were om the way to Eglin Field, Fla.,. 


for further experiments. 

Included in the record-smashing flight were 
seven B-17s, two Drones, two master mother ships, 
two spare mothers, a command plane carrying 
Col. Harvey T. Alness of Bayport, Minn., group 


The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 


commander, and two C-54 transport planes, carry= ~ 


ing technicians, ground crewmen and ground- 
control equipment. 

The first mother plane took off from Hilo 
(Aug. 5) at 7:25 P. M. (Pacific standard time). 
A spare mother joined 
Jater the first Drone, opera 
equipment, took to the air. The ground-control 
equipment was installed in~ two jeep trailers, 
parked at the ends of the runway. As each Drone 
‘was airborne, the controls were switched over to 
the radio beams from the mother Fortresses. 


ted by ground-control 


her, and seventeen minutes. 
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PRESIDENT, HARRY S TRUMAN, of Missouri, 
Salary, $75,000. : 
VICE-PRESIDENT, Salary, $15,000 
(Terms of office, from January 29, 
ary 20, 1949). z 
Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief o! 
teenies States Army and Navy—Fleet Adm. 


1945 to Janu- 


D, Leahy. 
Military Aide to the President—Maj. Gen, Harry 
H. Vaughan. 
Naval Aide to the President—Capt. James H. 
Foskett. 


_..Physician to the President—Brig. Gen. Wallace 
H. Graham, USA. 


THE TRUMAN CABINET, AS OF DECEMBER 
15, 1946 (Salary, $15,000 each). 


Secretary of State—James F. Byrnes, South 
Carolina. 


Secretary of the Treasury—John Wesley Snyder, 
Missouri. 


Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson, New 
York. 


Attorney General—Tom A. Clark. Texas. 


Postmaster General—Robert E. Hannegan, Mis- 
souri. 


ch al of Navy—James V. Forrestal, New 
ork. 


Ke 


a ¥ 
_ Secretary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug, Wis- 
consin. 


i Secretary of Agriculture—Clinton P. Anderson, 
_ «New Mexico. 


Secretary of Commerce—W. Averell Harriman, 
New York. 


Secretary of Laber—Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Washington. b 
Le In the above list, the Cabinet. offices are ar- 
ie ranged in the order in which they succeed to the 
r Presidency in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
fs tion, or inability of both the President and Vice- 
1 President. 3 . 
, The order of succession was established by an 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
mention was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, not then organized. 


Ree The White House 


Secretaries to the President—Matthew_ J. Con- 
nelly, Massachusetts; Charles G. Ross, Missouri; 
William D, Hassett, Vermont ($10,000 each.) _ 

ae Special Counsel to the President—Clark M. Clif- 
aa ford ($12,000). 
5 } Special Assistants to the President—John R. 
r Steelman, of Alabama, and Edwin A. Locke, Jr., 
Connecticut ($10,000 each). 
ee Special Executive Assistant to the President— 
e George J. Schoeneman, of Rhode Island ($10,000). 
Administrative Assistants to the President—Ray- 
i mond R. Zimmerman, of Oklahoma, and David K. 
Niles, Massachusetts ($10,000. each). 
) Administrative Assistant in the President’s Office 
ye —Rose A. Conway. Missouri ($4,902), 
4 Executive Clerk in Charge of White House Execu- 
. tive Offices—Maurice C, Latta, Oklahoma ($10,- 
000). Executive Clerk—William J. Hopkins, Kansas 
y pares Chief Usher—Howell G. Grim, D. C, 
Odd Social Secretary—Raethel M. Odum, Illinois ($4,- 


902). 
Department of State 


Under Secretary of State—Dean Acheson (Md., 
$12,000). Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs—William Clayton (Texas, $10,000). 

Counselor of the Department—Benjamin V. 

t Cohen (N. Y., $10,000). 

Assistant Secretaries of State, for:—Economic 

Affairs, William L. Thorp (Conn.); European, Far 


Eastern, Near Eastern and African Affairs (va- 
ean) Administration, Donald S. Russell (So. 
Car.); Publie Affairs, William Benton (Conn.); 


American Republic Affairs, Spruille Braden (N’ 
tte ore Areas, John H. Hilldring. (All $10,- 


Republic Affairs—Ellis 
Affairs— 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Sei 


son (Conn., $9,975); Transport and Communi 

tions Policy—Garrison Norton (D. C., $10,000); 
Public Afiairs—Francis H. Russell (Mass., $10,000) 
International Information and Cultural Affairs— 

William T. Stone a8 ES 5 
—Selden Chapin (D. C., $12,400); _ é 
Administration—Carlisie H. Humelsine (Md., $9,- 
975); Budget and Finance—J. Carney Howell, Aci 
Controls—Frederick B. Lyo 


ee et a a, —— 


Se een 


Jr. (Mass., $9,975). t 
Chiefs of the: Passport Division—Ruth B. Ship-; 
ley (Md., $9,800); Visa Division—Howard K. Tray- 
ers (N. Y., $9,800); Special Projects Division— 
Albert E, Glattenburg, Jr., Acting (Pa., $7,437); 
Foreign arg | Correlation—B. Strathmore Street! 
tae » $8,750). ¥ 


Treasury Department 
Under Secretary—. ... 0.025 0.- we. cose cee meee om f 
$10,000). 1 
Assistant Secretaries in Charge of: Coast Guard, 
Narcotics, Mint, Engraving and Printing, Treasury 
Enforcement Agencies, Secret Service, Comptroller 
of the Currency, and Procurement Division—Ed- 
ward H. Foly, Jr. (N. Y., $10,000); Monetary Re- - 
search and Foreign Funds Control—Vacancy. 
General Counsel for the Treasury—Joseph J.) 
O’Connell, Jr. (N. Y., $10,000). ( 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary in Charge of the Fi-- 
mnances, Accounts, Public Debt, and Treasurer— - 
Edward F. Bartelt (Ill,, $10,000). > 
Special Assistant to the Secretary—Andrew N. | 
Overby (N. Y., $9,975). ; 
Assistant to the Secretary—Arthur Gardner’ 
(Mich., $10,000). % 
Assistant to the Secretary and Director of U. S 
Savings Bonds Division—Vernon L. Clark (lowa), 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary—Wil- 
liam W. Parsons (Calif., $9,975); Chief Clerk— 
Frank A. Birgfeld (Md.); Budget Officer—Willard — 
L. Johnson (Va., $9,975); Director of Public Rela- 
tions—Chas. P. Shaeffer (Md., $8,478). ; 
Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Delano 
(Mass., $15,000). | 
Directors of: Research and Statistics—George 
C. Haas (Minn.); Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing—Alvin W. Hall (Pa.); Mint—Nellie Tayloe 
Ross (Wyo.); Personnel—Theodore F. Wilson (D. 
C., $9,975); Procurement—Clifton E. Mack (Mass.); | 
Monetary Research—Harold Glasser (Minn.); For- 
eign Funds Control—Orvis A. Schmidt (Wisc., | 
$8,750); Tax Research—Louis Shere, acting (N, 
Y., $9,975). (All $10,000 except as noted). > 
_Bureau of Customs—W. R. Johrison commis= 
sioner (D. C., $10,000); Bureau of Narcoties—H. Ja) 
Anslinger, commissioner (Pa.); Bureau of Internal | 
poet a2 da a D. Nunan, Jr., (N. Y¥., $10,-— 
United States Secret Service—James J. Maloney, 
acting (D. C., $9,975). 4 
Fiscal Service: Bureau of Accounts—Robert W. 
Maxwell, commissioner (Nebr., $10,000); Public | 
Debt—Edwin L. Kilby (Me., $10,000); Treasurer of — 
the United States—William Alexander Julian 
(Ohio, $10,000). : 
Tax Legislative Counsel—Stanley S. Surrey 
(N. Y., $10,000). 4 
Coast Guard (Headquarters)—Admiral Joseph F. 
Farley, Commandant. Chief, Public Information | 
Division—Commander Samuel F. Gray. Merchant 
Marine Council—Admiral Joseph F. Farley. 
(Headquarters for the Coast Guard are located 
at 1300 E Street, Washington 25, D. CG.) 


War Department 


Under Secretary of War—Kenneth C. Royall, 
Assistant Secretaries of War—Howard C. Petersen, 
and (for Air). W. Stuart Symington. k 
es Nee of Public Information—Lt. Gen. J. Lawton — 

ollins. 

Chief of Staff—General of the Army Dwight D. 
Ci ge hago Deputy Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas 4 

. Handy. 

Commanding Generals: Army Ground Forces— 
one toa L. Devers; Army Air Forces——Gen. Carl 

paatz. 

The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Edward F. 
Witsell. Quartermaster General—Maj. Gen. Thomas ~ 
B. Larkin; Chief of Engineers—Lt, Gen. Raymond 
A. Wheeler; The Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk; Chief of Chaplains—Maj. ; 
Luther D. Miller. 


val 


. 


ce. 


Department of Justice 
tea General—J, Howard McGrath (R. I. 


Assistant Solicitor General — Har 

Gaur 40.000), ‘old Judsen 
Assistant to the Attorney General—James P. Mc- 
Tanery, (Pa., $9,800). 

Federal _Bureau_ of Investigation—J. Edgar 
Oover, director (D. C., $10,000). 

‘Immigration and Naturalization Service—Ugo 
arusi, commissioner, (Vt:, $10,000); Board of Im- 


migration Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chair- 
man, (D, C., $7,437). 
Board of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director, 


Mads, $10,000); Board of Parole—T. Webber Wil- 
50n (Miss); Edward P. Reidy, (R. I.); Douglas P. 
Lucas; Parole Executive—Walter K. Urich ($8,225 


Administrative Division: Administrative Assis- 
ant to the Attorney General—S. A. Andretta, 
Conn., ; Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donald- 
son (Fla., $6,860); Records Administration Office 
Armando di Girolamo (D. C,); Librarian—Mat- 
hew A. McKavitt (Ill., $5,180). 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Ben- 
nett, commissioner, Md., (no salary); Ralph J. 
a-Vallee, secretary, (Pa., $7,437); Industries 
vine A. Swadley, J. M. Burns, and John 


Post Office Department 


Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General— 
Frank Pace, Jr., (Arkansas, $9,975). Chief Clerk 
nd Director of FPersonnel—Edgar B. Jackson 
(Georgia, $9,975). 
_Assistant Postmasters General: First—Jesse M. 
Wonaldson (Okla.); Second—Gael Sullivan (ill.); 
d—Joseph J. Lawler (Pa.); Fourth—Walter 
ers, Ind., ($10,000 each). 
Chief Inspector—James J. Doran, 
Comptroller—John J. Haggerty, 
Solicitor—Vincent M. Miles 


“Director, Budget and Administrative Planning— 
foseph F. Gartland, (Pa., $10,000). 


Navy Department 


ero nen Secretary of the Navy—John L. Sullivan, 
10,000). 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy—W. John Ken- 
ney, ($9,800); Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air—(Vacant), ($9,800). ; . 

Administrative Officer—J. S. Davitt. General 
Board—Vice Adm. Frank J. Fletcher, acting 
chairman. Industrial Survey Division—Rear Adm. 
Joseph J. Broshek, director and management engi- 
meer. Budget and Reports—Rear Adm. Ezra G. 
Allen, director. General Counsel—J. Henry Neale. 
Office of Naval History—Rear Adm. V. R. Murphy. 
Public Information—Rear Adm. H. B. Miller, di- 
rector. Research and Inventions—Rear Adm. H. 
G, Bowen. z 

Chief of Naval Operations—Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz. 
Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Harold B. 
Sallada, chief; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery— 
_ Ross T. MciIntire, surgeon general. 
Personnel—Vice 


(Conn., 
(Md., 
(Ark., 


4 Louis E. 
Cochrane. Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. W. 
J. Carter. Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. John J. 
Manning (Chief of Civil Engineers of the Navy). 
haters pone oe di fficer 
mbers, commanding officer. 

Naval ae iropecepdaale Robert W. Morse, 
comman officer. 

Naval Dispensary_—Commodore Richard A. War- 
ner, medical officer in command. . 
) Naval Gun Factory—Rear Adm. Glenn B. Davis, 

rintendent. 
SiPatomac River Naval Command—Rear Adm. 
gron B. Davis, commandant; Lt. (jg) Amico J. 
ne, public information officer. 
- Marine Corps (Headaquarters)—Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, commandant; Lt. Col. Miles S. New- 
fon, administrative officer. Division of Public In- 
formation—Brig. Gen. Franklin A. Hart, director. 
‘ermaster Department—Maj. Gen. W. P. T. 

Hill, quartermaster eneral; Brig. Gen. Leonard 
E. Rea, executive cer, Paymaster Department 
—Maj. Gen ond R. Wright, paymaster gen- 
éral: Col. Leo Sullivan, executive officer. 
~ Goast Guard (Headquarters)—Refer to Treasury 


; Department). 
Department of the Interior 


- Under Secretary Oscar a Chapman (Colo.)° 
. Solicitor—Vacan ,500). S 
Le Senet elerk—-Floyed E. Dotson, (W. Va.) = 

\ Pirectors’ of: Information — Carlton Skinner 
“(Coffi.); Personnel—Mrs. J. . Atwood Maulding 
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(Me.); Division of Budget and Administrative 
Management—Vernon D. Northrop (Calif.); U. S. 
foun Geographical Names—Meredith Burrill 

Geological Survey—William E. Wrather, director 
(Texas). Office of Indian Affairs—William A. Bro- 
phy, commissioner, (N. Mex.) Geological Survey— 
William Wrather, director (Texas). Bureau of Re- 
clamation—Michael W. Straus, commissioner (Ill.) 
National Park Service—Newton B. Drury, director 
(Calif.) Bureau of Mines—Royd R. Sayres, director 
(Va.) Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M. Day, 
director (Wyo.) Territories and Island Possessions 
—Edwin G. Arnold, director of division (Conn.) 

Bonneville Power Administration—Paul J. Raver, 
administrator (Ore.) 

Coal Mines Administrator—Capt. N. H. Collis- 
son, USNR (N. J.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Under Secretary of Agriculture—Clinton P. 
Anderson (N. Mex., $10,000). 

Office of Information—Keith Himebaugh, direc- 
tor (Mich., $10,000). 

Agricultural Research Administration—W. V. 
Lambert, administrator (Ind., $10,000). 

Bureau Chiefs: Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry—Louis B. Howard (Ill., $9,975). Animal 
Industry—Bennett T. Simms (Ore., $9,975). Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine—Percy N. Annand 
(Idaho, $10,000). Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics—Hazel K. Stiebeling (N. Y., $10,000). Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural £ngineering— 
Robert M. Salter (No. Car., $10,000). 3 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor, Ivy W. 
Duggan (Ga., $10,000). 

Forest Service—Chief, Lyle F. Watte (lowa, 
$10,000). 

Production and Marketing Administration—Ad- 
ministrator, Jesse B. Gilmer, acting (Tex., $10,- 


0). 

Rural Electrification Administration—Adminis- 
trator, Claude R. Wickard (Ind., $10,000). 

Soil Conservation Service—Chief, Hugh H. Ben- 
nett (No. Car., $10,000). 


Department of Commerce 


Under Secretary of Commerce—Alfred Schindler 
(Mo., $10,000). 
en wy Secretary—Alfred Schindler (Mo., $10,- 

Executive Assistant to Secretary—Bernard L. 
Gladieux (Md., $10,000). ~ 

Directors of Bureaus of: The Census—James C. 
Capt (Texas, $10,000). Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—Amos E. Taylor (Pa., $10,000): Bureau of 
Standards—Dr. Edward U. Condon (N. Y., $10,- 
000). Coast and Geodetic Survey—Adm. L. O. Col- 
bert (Mass., $10,000)* 

Patent Office—Casper W. Ooms, chief (Ill.). 

Weather Bureau—Commander F. W. Reichelder- 
fer, chief (Ind., $10,000). 

Civil Aeronautics Administration—Theodore P. 
Wright, administrator, (D. C., $10,000). 

Inland Waterways Corporation—A. C. Ingersoll, 
president (IIl., $10,000); South Trimble, Jr., chair- 
man of advisory board (Ky., $10,000). 

Office of Technical Services and Publication 
Board—John C. Green, director (Md., $9,975). 

(*Approximate salary. Admiral Colbert receives 
the compensation of a Rear-Admiral). 


Department of Labor 


Assistant Secretary of Labor—Vacant ($9,000). 

Director of Information—Leslie Eichel (......., 
$7,500). Librarian—Laura A. Thompson (m., 
$5,200). Chief Clerk and Budget Officer—James E, 
Dodson (Ohio, $6,500). 

Apprentice Training Service—William F. Patter- 
son, director (Wis., $0,000). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Albert F. Hinrichs, 
acting commissioner (R. I., $9,000); Henry J. Fitz- 


gerald, executive officer (Mass., $0,000). Children’s- 


Bureau—Katharine , F. Lenroot, chief (Wis., 
9,000). 
z Pietion of Labor Standards—Verne A. Zimmer, 
director (N. Y., $9,000). National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board—B. M. Joffe, executive director (N. ¥., 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration— 
Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, administrator. 

U. S. Employment Service—Robert C. Goodwin, 
director (Ohio). 

Veterans’ Employment Service—Perry Faulkner, 
director. : 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division— 


L. Metcale Wallings, administrator (R. I., $10,000). 


Information and Compliance—G. Russell Bauer, 


director. : 
Women’s Bureau—Frieda S. Miller, director (N. 
=) et isda ; 
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The Eightieth Congress — 


THE SENATE 
(as of January 3. 1947) 


Terms of Senators end Jan: 3 of the year preceding name. The Congress must meet annually on Jan... 


3rd, under the Twentieth Amendment. Salary of a Senator is $12,500 a year with $2,500 tax-free 
expense account. : 4 


Secretary of the Senate, Leslie L. Biffle. of Arkansas. | 


T Terms : 
Expire Senators P. O. Address Expire Senators P. O. Address" 
Pr neereage 1953..Hugh Butler R..-. Omaha ‘ 
TOS is Wwister sells Doc. he. ek Montgomery . -Hug Ohler, He. Sse sees F 
1949. John J. Sparkman, D...... Huntsville 1949. Kenneth S. Wherry, R.....-. Pawnee City — | 
A aoe i 1951. . Patrick A. M areas Ri 4 
1951. Carl Hayden, D........:.. Phoenix ..Patric . McCarran, D... .Reno : 
1953. . Ernest W. McFarland, D....¥Florence 1953. .George W. Malone, R....... Reno 
af ARKANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE b 
1949. ‘John L. McClellan, D.......Camden 1949. .Styles Bridges, R........... East Concord 
1951. .J. William Fulbright, D.... . Fayettville 1951. .Charles W. Tobey, R....-.. Temple 
CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY ‘ 
1951. .Sheridan Downey, D........Laguna Beach 1949. . Albert W. Hawkes, R....-... Montclair MW 
1953. . William F. Knowland, R....Oakland 1953. .H. Alexander Smith, R...... Princeton y 
COLORADO NEW MEXICO 
1949. Edwin C. Johnson, D....... Denver 1949. .Carl A. Hatch, D........... Clovis 
1951. .Eugene’D, Millikin, R-..... Denver 1953. .Dennis Chavez, D.......... Albuquerque _ 

; CONNECTICUT NEW YORK ; 
1951..Brien McMahon, D......... Norwalk 1951. . Robert F. Wagner, D....... New York City | 
1953. .Raymond E. Baldwin, R... . Stratford 1953. JIrving Me jyvea, Woe oo Norwich z f 

. DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 2 »| 
1949. .C. Douglass Buck, R........ Wilmington 1949. Josiah W. Bailey, D........ Raleigh w!| 
1953..John J. Williams, R......... Millsboro 1951. .Clyde R. Hoey, D.......... Shelby red 

FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA a | 
1951. .Claude Pepper, D.......... Tallahassee 1953. . William Langer, R.......... Bismarek | 
1953. .Spessard L. Holland, D..... Bartow 1951..Milton R. Young, R........ Berlin =) 
GEORGIA OHIO ll 
1951.. Walter F. George, D........ Vienna 1951... Robert A. Taft, R.......... Cincinnati i | 
1949. Richard B. Russell, D....... Winder 1953. .John W. Bricker, R........- Columbus | 

: IDAHO OKLAHOMA > 
1951. .Glen H: Taylor, D......... Pocatello 1951. .Elmer Thomas, D....,..... Medicine Park | 
1949. .Henry C. Dworshak, R...... Burley 1949), .K. H. Moore, Ret. oka Tulsa | 

ILLINOIS OREGON 

1951. .Scott. W. Lucas, D.......... Hayana 1949... Guy. Gordon, Ro... 2. ee Roseburg 
1949. .C. Wayland Brooks, R...... Chicago 1951. .Wayne Morse, R........... Eugene 
1951. .H BC a eart e Washingt 1951. . Francis J Mee De 5 

..Homer FE. Capehart, R...... ashington .. Francis J. Myers, D.......: Philadelphi: 
1953. . William E. Jenner, R......,..Bedford 1953. .Edward Martin, Gay. aaa Waeninktor 
1949. .G A: Wil ee Des Moi 1949. . Theod Herhiee sie? iph 

..George A: 1 Rs Se ue es Moines .. Theodore F, Green, D.:..... Providence 
1951. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, R..Cedar Rapids 1953. .3. Howard McGrath, D..... Providensa 
1949. Arthur C Semel T Kk: 1949. .B E Mags ee 

ee TEs GETDOD EEO <0) six te opeka . Burnet R. Maybank, D..... Charles: 
1951... Clyde M. Reed, R......... Parsons 1951. .Olin D. Jobhatan, LC Sa Spantaahere 

KENTUCKY SOUTH DAKOTA 

1951. . Alben W. Barkley, D.~.....Paducah 1951. .Chan Gurney, R......... .. Yankton 
1949. John Sherman Cooper, R. .. .Somerset 1949. .Harlan J. Bushfield, R...... Miller 
1951. .John H. O Meek bare Al dri 1953. .K h M ape? ine 

Bs. . Overton, D..... . Alexandria . .Kennet! omeliar oD... 20 
1949. Allen J. Ellender, D.,..... Houma 1949..Tom Stewart, D........... “Wanekoaees 

_ MAINE : TEXAS 

1949... Wallace H. White, Jr., R. ...Auburn 1953..Tom Connally, D....,...... Marlin 
1953. Owen Brewster, R......... Dexter 1949..W. Lee O’Daniel, D........ Fort Worth 
1951. . Millard E ihe H de G 1951. . Elbert D. Th a ‘ Lak 

5h. oe HyCings, D...4.- avre de Grace “. : omas, D....... a 
1953. . Herbert R. O'Conor, D..... Annapolis 1953. . Arthur V. Watkins, R.:..... Pace pres: 
MASSACHUSETTS VERMONT 
1949. . Leverett Saltonstall, R..... Boston 1951. .George D. Aiken, R........: they 
1953.. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., R. . Beverly 1953.. Ralph E. Flanders, R....... Springfield 

é MICHIGAN , VIRGINIA 
1953. Arthur H. Vandenberg, R...Grand Rapids | 1953..Harry Flood Byrd, D....... Berryville 
1949. . Homer Ferguson, R....... Detroit 1949. .A, Wit Robertson, D....,. . Lexington 

MINNESOTA WASHINGTON 
1949. Joseph H. Ball, R......... St. Paul 1951.. Warren G. M 
1953, . Edward J. Thye, R.....).! Northfield 1953) Harry P. Cain Ro” a e aetna 
MISSISSIPPI \ WEST VIRGINIA 
1953. .Theodore G. Bilbo, D...... Poplarville 1953. .Harley M. Kil c 
1949. James O. Kastland, D...... Ruleville 1949, \Ghubmavate vain Re: GEER 
- MISSOURL z WISCONSIN 4 
1951. Forrest C. Donnell, R........ Webster Groves | 1951.. Alexander Wile D 
1953. James P. Kem, R....... |. Kansas City 1958. Joseph . MeGarthy! Bonlk pate ate 
MONTANA WYOMING 
1949. .James E, Murray, D....... Butte 195 ? S “Mi 
1953. Zales N. Ecton, R......... Manhattan ~ 1949. fuieara V. Wop cae eae nae 


on, R....Cody 


ae 


. 
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The House of Representatives 
mgress must meet annually on Jan, 3._ Members of this House of Representatives were elected 
Now 5, 1946. Terms from Jan. 3, 1947 to Jan. 3, 1949. Salary of members is $12,500 a year with a 
$2,500 tax-free expense account. 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 


ALABAMA 6 Thomas J, O'Brien*....Dem..Chicago 
1 Frank W. Boykin*.....Dem.. Mobile 2 ie Te Owens 54 ...Rep..,Chicago 
_2 George M. Grant*..... Dem. . Troy 8 Thomas S. Gordon*.. . .Dem.._Chieago 
‘3 George W. Andrews*...Dem.. Union Springs 9 Robert J. Twyman....Rep...Chicago 
4 Sam Hobbs*.......... Dem. .Selma 10 Ralph E. Church*. ....Rep...Evanston 
5 Albert Rains*......... Dem..Gadsden 11 Chauncey W, Reed*...Rep...West Chicago 
6 Pete Jarman*......... Dem. . Livingston 12 Noah M. Mason*...... .. Oglesby 
_7 Carter Manasco*...... Dem. . Jasper 13 Leo E. Allen*...... : ... Galena 
8 John J. Sparkman*....Dem..Huntsville 14 Anton J. Johnson* ...- Macomb 
-9 Laurie C. Battle.. .Dem. .Birmingham 15 Robert B. Chiperfield*. Rep...Canton 
Rep. Sp: ater was reincteese United States Sen- | 16 Everett M. Dirksen*... Rep... Pekin 
1946 17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep.. . Melvin 
a Nov. 5 : 18 Edward H. Jeni R Pari 
3 slots ae 19 Rolla C. MeMillen®,. ._Rep.. _Decatur 
At Large 20 Sid Simpson*......)... Rep.. .Carrollton 
* Richard F. Harless*....Dem.. Phoenix 21 Evan Howell*.........Rep...Springfield 
- John R. Murdock*.....Dem..Tempe 22 Melvin Price*......... Dem.. East St. Louis 
ARKANSAS ‘ = no Gn Ww. Vursell*. . ‘ past Sr 
vy oy ppinger*.......Rep...Carm 
B,C. Gathings® Se ieee COUN De tt 25-C/ WoBlanop® .. 2c... Rep... Carterville 
} James W. Trimble*. . Berryville At Large 
Fadjo Cravens* ..Fort Smith William G. Strattont...Rep...Chicago 
3 Brooks Hayes ee INDIANA 
orre ..Mo 5 
on | 1 Ray J. Madden*..... Dem, .Gary, 
Oren Harris*..... _el Berane 2 Charles A. Halleck*,... Rep... Rensselaer 
CALIFORNIA 3 Robert -A. Grant*..... ..Rep...South Bend 
Clarence F. Lea*...... Dem. .Santa Rosa 4 George W. Gillie*...... Rep... Fort Wayne F 
Glair Engte* .......-- = Dem.. Red Bluff 5 Forest A. Harness*. ...Rep... Kokomo 
3 J. Leroy Johnson* ....Rep.. .Stockton 6 Noble J. Johnson*..... Rep... Terre Haute 
Franck Havenner*..... Dem. .San Francisco 7 Gerald W. Landis*. ...Rep...Linton 
5 Richard J. Welch*.....Rep...San Francisco 8 Edward3A,. Mitchell... .Rep... Evansville 
-6 George P. Miller*...... Dem..Alameda 9 Earl Wilson*.... _.Rep.. .Huron 
7 John J. Allen, Jr....... Rep... Oakland 4 10 Raymond S. Springer*. pon . .Connersville 
8 John Z. Anderson*.....Rep...San Juan Bautista | 11 Louis Ludlow*........ De m. . Indianapolis 
9 patent x ert Rep. rine ies IOWA \ 
Alfred J. (0) 9 eee em . 
+4 Ernest K. Brambiett.. Rep... Pacific Grove a FS ey See . ees Towa City 
12 Richard M. Nixon..... Rep. . Whittier 35 enn oan eatin, Aaa Ra “Waterloo 
13 Norris Paulsont....... Rep... Los Angeles 4 Karl M Eon fe*, bReo., Condon 
14 Helen-G. Douglas*. . . . Dem. . Los Angeles 5 Paul Ganniogham* ‘| Rep... Des Moines 
#5 Gordon MeDonough*. . Rep... Los Angeles 6 James I. Dolliver*...._.Rep...Fort Dodge 
1 Cont R ie ingr eae Sonyt ee 7 Ben F. Jensen*....|..-Rep.. .Exira 
ee iag: icv Rep Lone Beak § Charles B. Hoeven*.. Rep.. /Alton 
% Chet Holifield*........ Dem. .Montebello K ANS AS 
20 Carl Hinshaw*........ Re Pasadena 1 Albert M. Cole*....... Rep.. . Holton 
2i Harry R. Sheppard*.. .Dem. . Yucaipa 2 Errett P. Serivner*....Rep...Kansas City 
John Phillips*......... Rep.. -Banning 3 Herbert A. Meyer..... Rep.. . ndependence 
Charles K. Wletcher.. .Rep.. .San Diego 4 Edward H. Rees*......Rep... Emporia 
3 5. Clifford R. Hope*..... Rep,..Garden City 
COLORADO ; Mankota 
6 Wint Smith........... Rep.. .Manko 
1 John A. Carroll....... Dem. .Denver 
2 William S. Hill*....... Rep... Fort Collins KENTUCKY 
vd J. Edgar Chenoweth*. . Rep... Trinidad 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Dem. . Mayfield 
4 Robert F. Rockwell*.. .Rep.. . Paonia 2 Earle C. Clements*....Dem.. Morganfield 
CONNECTICUT oe eam 
4 Frank L. Chelf*..«....Dem.. 
¥ William J. Millert..... Rep.. . Wethersfield 5 Brent Spence*... us ...Dem..Fort Thomas 
"2 Horace Sp ae ae lage “Rep. -Pomfret ntord | 6 Virgil Chapman*, .. 1: Dem. . Paris 
“3 Ellsworth B. Foote. ...Rep...North Bra 7 W. Howes Meade...... Rep., . Paintsville 
4 John Davis Lodge. ....Rep.. fi tend ant k 8 Joe B. Bates*......... Dem. .Greenup 
me James T. Patterson... .Rep...Naugatuc 9 John M. Robsion...... Rep.. . Barbourville 
sae tr LOUISIANA 
Antoni N. Sadlak...--. eee te 1 F. Edward Hebert*....Dem..New Orleans 
ea WinE 2 Hale Boggst.......... Dem, .New Orleans ) 
At Large 3 James Domengeaux*... Dem. ee 
J. Caleb Boggs......-- Rep... Wilmington : Oa gtk cg Den Oe i 
rN Besa, Lakeland g Janes vores, < Den. Opelousas |= 
Trson* em . ake. 7 Henry arcade, JY. Zo 
x yen ied Telce* Pa Dem.. speeesonwae 8 A. Leonard Allen*..... Dem. . Winnfield 
bert Sikes*....Dem..Crestview 
| 4 Geo aX Bina. peat Perea 1 Robert Hale* a) een eet Ceantaee 
7] Dwight fh ‘Rogers*... ‘! "Dem... Fort Lauderdale 2 paris Buse ; Rep. -Bkowhegaa 
TGR GIA ba i “a 
sston..... Dem. .Statesboro MARYLAND 
eeu Dem. . Camilla 1 Edward T. Miller...... Rep.. .Baston 
Dem. . Americus 2 Hugh A. Meade.:..... Dem. .Baltimore d 
Dem. .Newnan 3 Thos. D’ Alexandro, Jr* Dem, . Baltimore ; om 
Dem. . Decatur 4 George H. Fallon*..... Dem. . Baltimore ¥ 
Dem. . Milledgeville 5 Lansdale G. Sasscer*...Dem..Upper Marlboro 
-Dem.. “Ome 6 J. Glenn Beall*.... -.... Rep... Frostburg ‘Ss 
.Dem, . Douglas wre on 
“Dem. . Canton MASSACHUSE 
1 John W. Hesselton.....Rep.. . Deerfield 
cee se 2 Charles R, Clason*. -. Rep. - - Springfield 
ID E 3 Philip J. mss S:.. . Demi. F f 
| Abe McGregor Goff. .. Rep.. .Moscow 3 H. D. Donohue Cees Ay oe Dem. . Worcester 4 
John Sanborn....:...- Rep.. .Hagerman 5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. ee pots 
: HAANOIS 5 roncisea oF aor Zan ‘Dem, i Lawrence 
1 William L. Dawson*, . .Dem. .Chicago =| § Angier L. Goodwin*...Rep.. .Melrose 
: er nee» Chicago ow * ** Cotuit 
2 Richard B. Vai 4 . 9 Charles L. Gifford*....Rep. 
he eeeras é bey i ge aneD omtaco ‘| 10 Christian A. Herter*, |. Rep., -Boston ye 
4 : ree ago. 11 John F, Kennedy.,.... Dem, .Boston : 
pion doioh J: Ore path. ‘|! Dem: : Chicago 


12 
13 
14 


SOUNAGRWONe 


10. 


NACA Whe 


CONA GE Wh 


Dist. 


John W. MeCormack* : Dem. 
Richard Wigglosworth*.Rep.. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.Rep... 


MICHIGAN 
George G. Sadowski*.. ,Dem 
Barl C. Miehener*.....Rep.. 
Patl W..Shafer*;..i..... Rep.. 
Clare E. Hoffman*,....Rep. 
Bartel J. Jonkman*... .Rep.. 
William W. Blackney*. BoD. i 
Jesse P. Wolcott*...... Rep.. 
Fred LL. Crawford*..... Rep.. 
Albert. J, Hngel*....... Rep.. 
Roy O. Woodruff*..... Rep.. 
Fred Bradley*........ Rep... 
John B. aemnettt: Sey ee 
Howard A. Coffin...... : 
Harold F, ‘Vounspinod: fey 7 
John D. Dingell*...... Dem. 
John Lesinski*¥........ Dem, 
George A. Dondero*. .. Rep. 
MINNESOTA 
August H. Andresen*. , Rep 
Joseph P, O’Hara*.....Rep 
George MacKinnon.... Rep. 
Edward J. Devitt...... Rep.. 
Walter H.. Judd*. ..>.> Rep.. 
Harold Knutson* .Rep.. 
H. Carl Andersen*..... Rep.. 
John A. Blatnik....... em 
Harold C. Hagen*..... Rep. 
MISSISSIPPI 
John H, Rankin*...... Dem. 
Jamie L. Whitten*.....Dem. 
Wm. M. Whittington*.Dem.. 
Thomas G. Abernethy*.Dem.. 
Arthur Winstead*..... em 
William M. Colmer*...Dem 
John B. Williams...... Dem.. 
MISSOURI 
WatArnold*).. 02... Rep.. 
Max Schwabe*........Rep 
William ©. Cole*. Rep. 


C. Jasper Bell*.....:..Dem. 
Albert L. Reeves, Jr... 


Marion T. Bennett* Rep. 
Dewey Short*. . Rep. 
Parke M. Bania. Rep. 
Clarence Cannon*. Dem 
Orville chi an Dem 
Cc, J. Bakew Rep 
Walter C. Disenan®, Rep. 
Frank M. Karsten... .. Dem. 
MONTANA 
Mike Mansfield*...... Dem. 
Wesley A. D'Ewart*...Rep.. 
NEBRASKA 
Carl T. Curtis*........ Rep... 
Howard H. Buffett*. .. Rep 


Karl Stefan*... 
A. L, Miller* 


EM aa 


arge 
Charles H. Benaol. ans. ete 


Politics 


. Dorchester 
. Milton 


JA 

. Battle Creek 
. Allegan : 
.Grand Rapids 
Flint 

.Port Huron 
.Saginaw 
.Muskegon 
Bay City 


. Ontonagon 
. Detroit 

. Detroit 

. Detroit 

. Dearborn 

. -Royal Oak 


P.O. Address 


North Attleboro | 


. Detroit 


drian 


Rogers City 


...Red Wing 
...Glencoe 

. .Minneapolis 

. St. Paul 

. Minneapolis 
.Manhattan Beach 
. Tyler 

.. Chisholm 

. .Crookston 


. Tupelo 
. Charleston 


Greenwood 
Okolona 


..Philadelphia 
.. Pascagoula 


Raymond 


. Kirksville 
...Columbia 
. .St. Joseph 
.Blue Springs 
... Kansas City 
. Springfield 
.. Galena 


Arcadia 


..Elsberry 
.. Kennett 
... St. Louis 
: Bp ie 
R,F.D. 


.St. Louis 


.Missoula 
. Wilsall 


Minden 


-. Omaha 
.». Norfolk 
. Kimball 


.Ely 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 Chester E. Merrow*. ..Rep...Center Ossipee 
2 Norris Cotton......... Rep... Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY 
1 eon A. Wolverton*. Rep... Merchantville 
2 T. Millet Hand*....... Rep...Cape May City 
3 James C. Auchinclogs* . Rep. . Rumson 
4 Frank A. Mathews, Jr. Be 
5 Charles A. Eaton* ... Watchung 
6 Clifford P. Case*. . Rahway 
7 J. Parnell Thomas* ... Allendale 
8 Gordon Canfield*, .. Paterson 
SO Harry lL. Towe*.,..... . .Rutherford 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr.*. ... Kearny 
11 Frank L. Sundstrom*. .., Hast Orange 
12 Robert W. Kean*...... . Livingston 
_ 13 Mary T. Norton*...... Seg Jersey City 
14 Edward J. Hart*...... Dem. . Jersey City 
. NEW MEXICO 
At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez*Dem. .Santa Fe 
Georgia L. Lusk.......Dem,.,.Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
1W Lt Macy. ee Islip 
2 Leonard W. Hall*.... Rep., .Oyster Ba: 
3 Henry J. vathen* peta Rep... Queens Village 
4 Gregory McMahon. ...Rep...Ozone Park 
5 Robert T. Ross........ Rep.. i ieakson Reed) 
6 Robert Nodar, Jr......Rep.. edits 
7 eS J, Delaney*...... Dem. ‘Bia yn 
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Dist. 
4 Joseph L. Pfeifer*.....Dem..Brooklyn _ 
9 Eugene J. Keogh*..... Dem. . Brooklyn t, 
10 Andrew L. Somers*....Dem..Brooklyn 
11 James J. Heffernan*. ..Dem.. Brooklyn 
12 John J. Rooney*.....: Dem.. Brooklyn 
13, Donald L. O’Toole*.. ..Dem.. Brooklyn a 
14 Leo F. Rayfiel*....... em. . Brooklyn 
15 Emanuel Celler*....... Dem. . Brooklyn 
16 Ellsworth B. Buck*....Rep.. Staten Island 
17 Frederic R. Coudert, Jr.Rep... New York City — 
18 Vito Seer ....AdL.;.New York City | 
19 Arthur G. Klein*. .New York City 
20 Sol Bloom*...... - New York City ~ 
21 Jacob K. Javit ..-New York City — 
22 Adam C. Powell, Jr. ..New York City 
23 Walter A. Lynch*.....Dem..Bronx k 
24 Benjamin J. Rabin*....Dem,.Bronx + 
25 Charles A. Buckley*...Dem..Bronx 
26 David M. Potts..... Rep...Bronx _ a | 
27 Ralph W. Gwinn*. Rep... Bronxville 
28 Ralph A. Gamble*. .Rep.. . Larchmont - F 
29 Katharine St. Georg! ... Tuxedo Park ¥ 
30 Jay LeFevre*..... ..New Paltz 4 
31 Bernard W. Kearne . .Gloversville § 
32 William T. Byrne*.. . Loudonville =! 
33 Dean P. Taylor*.. . Vy » 
34 Clarence E. Kilburn* Malone } 
35 Hadwen C. Fuller*.... . Parish . 
36 R. Walter Riehlman. . .Rep...Tully . 
37 Edwin Arthur-Hall* Rep... Binghamton 
38 John Taber*..... Rep uburn 
39 W. Sterling Cole* Rep... Bath : 
40 Kenneth B. Keatin .Rep.. . Rochester € 
41 James W. Wadsworth*. Rep.. .Geneseo ? 
Walter G, Andrews*. .. * 
| 
%) 
¥ 
NORTH CAROLINA * 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 C 
9 
10 
il 
12 


— jot pe 
Nm SCeNAUI RON 


Se a a 


ewe 


mat 


. Y : 2:0 OR de 


Politics | P.O. Addr 


Herbert C, Bonner*.. .,Dem.. Washington al 
John H. Kerr*..2...,. Dem. . Warrenton , 
Graham A. Barden*., .Dem..Néw Bern 
Harold D. Cooley*....Dem. . Nashville coe 7 
John H. Folger*....... Dem. . Mont Ai *| 
Carl T. Durham*...... Dem.. Chapel Hill * 
Bayard Clark*........ Dem. . Fayetteville e | 

Deane... ek. S Den. eee men >| 
Ropeee L. Doughton*..Dem. | 
Hamilton C. Jones..... Dem. ‘Ghanlotiewed g 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia } 
Monroe Redden....... Dem... Hendersonville — 

OHIO » | 
Charles H. Elston*.. . -Rep.. . Cincinnati | 
William FE. Hess*... 1. . Rep.. . Cincinnati 7 | 
Raymond Burke....... ep.. .Hamilton 
Robert F, Jones*...... Rep... Lima q 
Cliff Clevenger*....... ep... .Bryan = | 
Edward O. MeCowen*. Rep.. "Wheelersburg | 
Clarence J. Brown*. ...Rep.. . Blanchester U 
Frederick GC. Smith*. -Rep.. . Marion 
Homer A. apne ..- Rep... Toledo 
Thomas A. Jenkins*. , -Rep.. . Ironton 
Walter BE. Brehm*,.... Rep... Logan 
John M. Vorys*....... ep.. .Columbus 
Alvin F, Weichel*..... Dem. .Sandusky 
Walter B. Huber*..... Dem, .Akron 
P. 'W. Grifiths*® 0.7. . ep.. .Marietta 
Sgn H. Carson{. Rep... Canton 
J. Harry ve Sai age Rep... West Lafayette 
Earl R. Lewis*......., ep...St. Clairsville 
Michael J. Kirwan*....Dem.. Youngstown 
Michael A. Feighan*,. .Dem..Cleveland 
Robert Crosser*....... Dem, .Cleveland 
Frances P. Bolton*. .,. Rep... Lyndhurst 
At Large 
George H. Bender*. ...Rep...Cleveland Heigh: 
OKLAHOMA 


George B. Schwabe*. ; . Rep... Tulsa 


William G. Stigler*.... Dem. . Stigler 
Carl Albert... i055 6 em. “MeAlester 
Site conneoes ue pei em..OKem: 

e Monrone em. 
Toby Morris. ..... é .Dem.. ‘Oklahoma city 
Peter E. Peden........ Dem. wees 
Ross Rizley*.......... Rep,.,Guymon 

OREGON 
Walter Norblad*...... Dem. . Astori 
Lowell Stockman*..... Rep.. “Penaicton 
Homer D. Angell*..... Rep... Portland 
Harris lisworth., -.-.Rep... Roseburg 
PENNSYLVANIA 
James err et be s3 
Robert N. McGarvey. . 
Hardie Scott .Rep. 
Franklin J. Maloney... Rep... J 
George W. eats ir.Rep, ‘ 
ie ces Scott, Jr.t....Rep,.. 
allace Chadwick. | Rep... Moylan 
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(1) Appointed Sept. 11, 1946 


to fill vacancy in term end 


1a Politics P.O. Add 
Charles L. Gerlach*.. .. Rep... All or haasG Spee LA Aaa 
9 Paul B. Dague..... Wiz eens anion wie TA ea Se Dem... Waco 
Werjames P)Scablick..... RED, aren batd n 12 Wingate TGR RS cicadas! Dem. . Grapevine 
il Mitchell Jenkins... Rep... Tr a ee SEER RR Dern Wichita eae 
ag gt here : Gis ag ucksville 14 John EB. Lyle* Dem._C a 
ee ena Muhlenberg. Rep: ps Ce 15 Milton H. West*......Dem. Beaeaevive 
.. Rep... zg . Ewing Thomason*. Dem. .El P 
2 : RF. a: aso 
14 Wilson D. Gillette*....Rep.. liyesada fe ee ee Be Rae 
15 Robert F. Rich*.,......Rep...Woolrich iS ade Worley* . si... Dem. .Shamrock 
S Samuel McConnell, Jr.*Rep...Penn Wynne | 20 Paul J. wie ae NE eee ae 
a “Se ete rt a ae . Huntingdon 21 0.C Fisher® hemi, Ae oe a ante 
E = epee ep... Harrisburg aS ae eR OE eae 
+4 azeon H. Gavin*....... Rep... Oil City UTAH 
oe Fanols E. Walter* Dem.. Easton 1 Walter K. Granger*....Dem..Cedar City 
Chester H. Gross*..... Rep.. -Manehester 2 William A. Dawson. ...Rep... Layton 
2 peames E. Van Zandt+..Rep...'Altoona Noes hg 
eae we liam J. Crow ... Uniontown Charles At Large 
= Thomas EB. Morgan* ’ “Fredericktown arles A. Plumley*...Rep... Northfield 
26 Harve Tibbott™. 2 “Bbensb 1 nudes ems 
: .. .Ebensburg Schuyler-Otis-Bland*.. . 
a7 Augustine B. Keliey*.. .Dem.. Greensburg 2 Porter Hardy, Jr..... ‘Dem “ “Norfolk re 
arroly D. Kearns. .... Rep.. . Farrell 3 J. Vaughan Gary*..... Dem. . Richmond 
29 John McDowellj...... R Ww 
my ep... Wilkinsburg 4 Patrick H. Drewry*.... Dem. . Petersburg 
30 Robert J. Corbett*. . >.Rep.. Bellevue 5 Thomas B. Stanley*. . Dem. .Stanleytown 
es G. Fulton*...... Rep.. bbe Sa = ~ ~ ae Almond, Jr.*Dem.. Roanoke 
; : sburg urr P. Harrison. ... -. Dem.. 
F<] eg P. Eberharter*Dem. . Pittsburgh 8 Howard W. Smith*... Deli! - ianante 
| Fra uchanan......Dem..McKeesport 9 J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*..Dem. . Bristol ; 
RHODE ISLAND WASHINGTON 
52 Pome 3. foe Se BED. ramberiabe - ee ED aid 7a : ep...Bremerton 
. Fogarty....... ep. . Harmony enry M. Jackson*....Dem..Everett 
2 3 Fred Normant........ Re Ri d 
SOUTH CAROLINA Dene 
2 ee ees ....Dem. .Charleston . Be era. bh emia hae ee eniohes 
3 wy = he aes a ; aunt 6 Thor C. Tollefson...... Rep.. “Tacoma 
joseph R. Bryson*.....Dem.. Greenville ji WEST VIRGINIA 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem..Lancaster 4) Prancis. J. LOve: <3 ses Rep... Wheeling 
6 John L.YMcMillan*... Dem. . Florence eo pe ee hee Ben, Hing 
i ace rbought..... ep.. .Glenyill 
SOUTH DAKOTA _ 4 Herbert Ellis*.......-. Reb.) Huntington 
3 eel coiled eee Rep.. vers 5 John Beee*: « . 4.5 Fo. Dem. . Bluefield 
My eee 2p.. .Custer 6 E. H. Hedrick*........Dem..Beckley 
F TENNESSEE WISCONSIN 
1 Dayton Phillips. ...... Rep... Elizabethton 1 Lawrence H. Smith* 
2 John Jennings, Jr.*....Rep.. . Knoxville 2 Robert K. fienry* i ‘mere Sonaauaa 
3 Estes Kefauyer* nee Chattanooga 3 Wm. H. Stevenson*... “Rep... La Crosse 
Albert Gore ..Carthage 4 John C. Brophy......- Rep... Milwaukee 
Joe L. Evins. ...- . Smithville 5 Charles J. Kersten 
that peewe= =, Dem.-Amishvils O°" | 2 prank B.kecte® oe Rep.. . Milwaukee 
“8 ‘ercy Priest* . .. Nashville 6 Frank B. Keefe*.......Rep.. .Oshkosh 
es aes aa q Bead Mums: eee ar 
Tt. ohn W. Byrnes*....-. Rep...Green Ba 
9 Jere Coo .. Dyersburg 9 Merlin Hull*........-. Prog. Black River Falis 
10 Clifford .. Memphis an Neier a ...Rep.. .Mercer 
ep. Henry died Nov. 20, 1946. 
4 Wright Patman*...... Dem. , Texarkana 
2M Come orth |. Dem. Gladwater wat Latae 
Tae ndley Beckwo ..,Dem..Gladwater 
“EF. D Frank A. Barrett*:.... Rep... Lusk : 
4 Rayburn‘. . Dem. .Bonham ALASKA—Delegate 
5 J. Frank Wilson Dem.. Dallas Edward L. Bartlett*. . .Dem..Juneau 
A aad i aD pt Bem: “oles Station HAWAII— Delegate 
‘om Picke em. . Palestine 
% Albert Thomas*. |... Dem Houston Joseph R. Farrington*.. Rep... Honolulu 
9 Joseph J. Mansfield*...Dem. .Columbus PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
Dem. .Johnson City ‘A. Fernos-Isern* (1). ..Dem..San Juan 


1944 for four years. 


ing Jan. 3, 1949, caused by the resignation 


_ of Jesus ‘"T, Pinero on Sept. 2, 1946, who was elected Nov. FS 
__ (*) Served in the 79th Congress. (;) Served in a previous Congress. 


' The House of Representatives of the 80th Congress consists of 435 Members. The composition 
compiled after the elections of. Nov. 5, 1946, was: Republicans, 246; Democrats, 188; American Labor. Lay 


— 


pening, 1893-1947 


Political Divisions in Congress at O 
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Judiciary of the United States 
; SUPREME COURT 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointment was confirmed by Senate. These lists 
of judges are as of December, 1945.) 

Chief Justice ($25,000)—Fred M. Vinson, of 
Kentucky (1890—June 20, 1946). 

Associate Justices ($25,000)—Hugo LL. Black, 
of Alabama (1886—Aug. 17, 1937); Stanley Forman 
Reed, of Kentucky (1884—Jan. 25, 1938); Felix 
Frankfurter, of Massdthusetts (1882—Jan. 117, 
1939); William O. Douglas, of Connecticut (1898— 
April 4, 1939); Frank Murphy, of Michigan (1890— 
Jan. 16, 1940); Robert H. Jackson, of New York 
(1892—July 7, 1941); Wiley Rutledge, of lowa 
(1894—-Feb. 8, 1943); Harold H. Burton, of Ohio 
(1888—Sept. 19, 1945). Clerk—Elmore Cropley, of 
Washington ($9,000). Marshal—Thomas E. Wagya- 
man, of Virginia ($5,500). Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 
of Wash., D. C. ($8,000). Librarian—Oscar D. 
Clarke, Maine, ($4,600). 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF 
APPEALS 


District of Columbia—Chief Justice ($12,000). D. 
Lawrence Groner, of Virginia, Associate Justices— 
Harold M. Stephens, Dist. of Col.; Henry White 
Edgerton, New York; Bennett Champ Clark, Miss- 
ouri; Wilbur K. Miller, Kentucky; E. Barrett 
Prottyman, Maryland. Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, 
Washington 1. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Boston 9, Mass.; John C. Mahoney, Proyi- 
dence 3, R. I.; Peter Woodbury, Concord (P. O., 
Manchester, New Hamp.) Clerk—Arthur I. Charron, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 
—Learned Hand, New York 7, N. ¥.; Thomas W. 
Swan, New Haven, Conn., (P. O., Foley Square, 
New York 7, N. Y.; Augustus N. Hand, New York 
7, N. Y.; Harrie B: Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles 

' E. Clark, New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, 
New York 7, N. Y. Clerk—Alexander M. Bell, 
New York. 7, N. Y. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Wilming- 
ton 33, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Gerald 
McLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; John J. O’Connell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry E. Kalodner, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Clerk—William P. Rowland, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, West 
‘Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, Charlotte 2, 
No. Car.; Morris A. Soper, Baltimore, Md.; Armis- 
tead M. Dobie, Charlottesville, Va. Clerk—Claude 
M, Dean, Richmond 4, Va, 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 

ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Samuel H, 
Sibley, Atlanta, Ga. (P. O. Box 23, New Orleans, 
La.); Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., Houston 2, Texas; 
Edwin R. Holmes, New Orleans, La. (P. O. Yazoo 
City, Miss.); Leon McCord, Montgomery 2, Ala.; 
Curtis L. Waller, Tallahassee, Fla.; Elmo P. Lee 
(P. O. 103, Shreveport 81, La.). Clerk—Oakley F. 
Dodd, New Orleans 6, La. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—-Xen Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. 
Simons, Detroit 31, Mich.; Florente E. Allen, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr.,. Memphis 3, 
-Tenn.; Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, 
Mich.; Shackelore Miller, Jr., Louisville, Ky. Clerk 
—John W. Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

. Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
Evan A. Evans, Madison, Wisc.; William M. 
Sparks, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl Major, Spring- 
field, Tll.; Otto Kerner, Chicago 10, Ill.; Sherman 
Minton, New Albany, Ind. (P. O. address, all 
judges, 1212 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Ml.). 

lerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Il. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Archibald 
K. Gardner Aberdeen, So. Dak. (P. O., Huron, 
So. Dak.); John B. Sanborn, St. Paul 2, Minn,; 
Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.; Seth 
Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey M. Johnsen, 
Omaha 6, Nebr. (P, O. Kansas City, Mo.); Walter 
G, Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.. Clerk—E. E. Koch, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Ninth Cireuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Hawaii) 
—Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, Wash. (P. O. Box 
Prancisco 3, Calif.); William Denman (P. O. Box 
547, San Francisco 3, Calif.): Clifton Mathews, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Albert Lee Stephens, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif.; William Healy, Boise, Idaho 
(P, ©. San Francisco 3, Calif.); Homer T. Bone, 
Tacoma, Wash. (P. O. San Francisco 3, Calif.); 
William E. Orr, Las Vegas, Nev. Clerk—Paul P. 
O’Brien, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 


Denver 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, | 
Mex.; Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, Kan.; Alfred 
Murrah, Oklahoma City, Okla. Clerk—Robert 
Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF» CUSTOMS A 
PATENT APPEALS 

Presiding Judge ($17,500)—Finis J. Garrett, 
Tennessee. Associate Judges $15,000—Oscar 
Bland of Indiana; Charles S. Hatfield of Ohi 
Joseph R. Jackson, of New York; Ambrose O’C 
nell, of New York. Clerk—Arthur B. Shelto 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT _ 5 
Presiding Judge ($15,000)—Webster J. Oliver, | 
New York. Judges ($17,300)—William J. Tilson, of 
Ga.; Genevieve R. Cline, of Ohio; David H. Kin= 
cheloe, of Kentucky; William J, Keefe, of lowa 
William A. Ekwall, of Oregon; William P. Col 
Jr., of ‘Maryland; Charles: D, Lawrence, of New | 
York; Irvin C. Mollison, of Mlinois. Clerk—William 
F. X. Band, 201 Varick St., New York 14, N. Ys 


e 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
Chief Justice ($15,000)—Richard S. Whaley, 
South Carolina. Judges ($12,500)—Benjamin Hy 
Littleton, of Tennessee; Sam .E. Whitaker, of 
Tennessee; Marvin Jones, of Texas; Joseph iliard 


ren Madden, of Pennsylvania. Chief Clerk—Willard 
L. Hart, Washington 25, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS & 
(Serve without compensation in_ these positions.) 
Chief Judge—Albert Branson Marvis, Philadel= | 
phia, Pa. (U. 8S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit): 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston, Mass. (U. S. 
Circuit Judge, 1st Circuit); Bolitha J. Laws, Wash= 
ington, D. C. (Chief Justice, U. S. District Court” 
for the District of Columbia); Walter C. Lindley, 
of Illinois (U. S. District Judge for Eastern District: | 
of Illinois); Thomas F. McAllister, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (U. S. Circuit Judge for the 6th” 
Circuit). Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, Washington 
Dy iG. | 


; UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES ¢ 
($15,000, districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Clarence Mullins, Seybourn | 
H. Lynne. Clerk—Charles B. Crow, (all) Birming- 
ham 1. (Middle) Charles B. Kennamer. Clerk— | 
Oliver D. Street, Jr., (both) Montgomery 1. | 
(Southern) John McDuffie. Clerk—John Foscue | 
(both) Mobile 10. 1 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Phoenix; Howard C. 
Speakman, Tucson. Clerk—Edward Wm. Scruggs, | 
Tucson, 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Clerk | 
—H, Grady Miller, (both) Little Rock. (Western) | 
John E. Miller. Clerk—Truss Russell (both). Fort’ | 
Smith. (Eastern and Western) Harry J. Lemley, 
Texarkana. 

California—(Northern) Adolphus F. St. Sure | 
Michael J. Roche, both San Francisco 1; Martin I. 
Welsh, Sacramento 5; Louis E. Goodman, San 
Francisco 3; George B. Harris, P. O. Box 707, San 
Francisco. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, San Francisco 
1 and Sacraménto 5. (Southern) Paul J. McCormick 
Leon R. Yankwich, Benjamin Harrison, J. F. T.” 
O’Connor, Peirson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, 
Jacob Weinberger, all Los Angeles 12, Campbell E. 
Beaumont, Fresno (P. O. Los Angeles 12). Clerk— 
eames L. Smith, Los Angeles, Fresno and San_ 

ego. 

Colorado—J. Foster Symes. Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. 

Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven: J. ~ 
Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk—Charles E. Pick- 
ett, New Haven 5, Hartford 1, “ 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Richard C. Rodney, — 
beta gay: 33. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, Wilming- 
on 99. 

District Court of the U. S. for the District of 
Columbia—Chief Justice—Bolitha J. Laws. Associ- 
ate Justices—Thomas Jennings Bailey, James M. 
Proctor, F. Dickinson Letts, T. Alan Goldsborough, — 
James W. Morris, David A. Pine, Matthew F. 

McGuire, Henry A. Schweinhaut, Alexander Holt- 

zoff, Richard B. Keech and Edward M. Curran, _ 
all Washington 1, D, C. Clerk—Charles E. Stewart, 
Whtorida (North ) 

_Florida—(Northern) Augustine V. Long, Gai 
ville. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola, (South. 
ern) Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1; John W. 
Holland, Miami 2; William J. Barker, Tampa 1, — 
Meee y wi ams jose ate 1, Miami — 
, Tampa 1. orthern an outhern) | i 
DeVane, Orlando, n) J eneen a 

Georgia— (Northern 
lanta 1; Robert 
L., Beers, 
Americus. Clerk—George F, White, 
ern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswi 
a ydaho-Ohase A Gaek cies ait 

a ase A. Clark. Clerk—Ed. M. t 
Oritbola. (Northern yintonl ce 

nois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, P’ 
Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William J. Gempoel aus 
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Walter J. LaBuy, all U. S. Courthouse, Chicago 4; 
Elwyn R. Shaw, Freeport. Clerk—Roy H. Jchnson, 
ee: (Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Danville; 

L. Wham, Benton (P. O., Centralia). Clerk— 
Dotiglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles 
G. Briggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, Quincy 
(®. O. Peoria 1). Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Spring- 
field and Peoria 1. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 
mond (P. O. South Bend 24). Clerk—Miss Margaret 
Long, South Bend 2, Fort Wayne 1 and Hammond. 
(Southern) Robert C. Baltzell, Indianapolis 4. 
Clerk—Albert C. Sogemeier, Indianapolis 4 and 
Evansville. 

Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 


(P. O., Geene). Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque and 
Sioux City 7, Box 1348. (Southern) Charles A. 
Dewey. ‘Clerk—Nicholas F. Reed, (both) Des 


Moines 9. 

. Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas City. Clerk— 
Harry M. Washington, Topeka and Wichita 2. 
Kentucky—(Eastern) H. Church Ford. Clerk— 
Arthur B. Rouse, (both) Lexington. (Western) 
Roy M. Shelbourne, Paducah. Clerk—Wm. T. Beck- 
(Eastern and Western) Mac 
Swinford, Lexington (P. O. Cynthiana). 

Borah and Ad- 


A. Dallam O’Brien, New 
Baton Rouge. (Western) Ben C. Dawkins, Mon- 
roe; Gaston L. Porterie, Alexander 6. Clerk—Philip 
H. Mecom, Shreveport B and Alexandria 6. 
Maine—John A. Peters, Bangor. Clerk—Eben W. 
Freeman, Portland 6. 
Maryland—William 
nut, Clerk—Charles W. Zimmermann, 


more 2. 
usetts—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. 
_ Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. and Arthur D. 
ealey, al) Boston 9. Clerk—James S. Allen, Boston 
9 and Springfield. 
Michigan—(Eastern)—Ernest A. O’Brien, De- 
troit 26: Arthur F. Lederle, Detroit 31; Frank A. 
Picard, Bay City (P. O. Detroit 26); Arthur A. 
¥oscinski, Detroit; Theodore Levin, Detroit. Clerk 
=—George M. Read, Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond 
= Starr. Clerk—Orrie J. Sluiter, (both) Grand 
‘ids 1. 
esota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew M. 
both Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 
403 Federal Bidg., Duluth 
St. Paul 2, Minne- 


C. Coleman; W. Calvin Ches- 
(all) Balti- 


Joyce, 
2; Dennis F. Donovan, 
2. Clerk—Thomas H. Howard, 
apolis and Duluth... / 
~Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, 
(P. O. Baldwyn). Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk— 
B. L. Todd, Jr., Jackson 106. 

Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore and Rubey 
M. Hulen. Clerk—James J, O'Connor, (all) St. 
Louis 1. (Western) Albert L. Reeves and Albert 
A. Ridge, both Kansas City 6. Clerk—Anthony L. 
‘Arnold, Kansas City 6 and St. Joseph. (Eastern and 
Western) John Caskie Collet, Kansas City 6; Rich- 
ard M. Duncan, St. Joseph 54. 

Montana—Charles N. Pray, Great Falls; R. 
Lewis Brown, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. Walker, 
Helena. 
_ Nebraska—James A. 
*W. Delehant, Lincoln 1. 
Mullen, Omaha 1. 
_ Nevada—Roger T. Foley, 
a: Carson City. 


Aberdeen 


Donohoe, Omaha 1; John 
Clerk—Miss Mary A. 


Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
; ew Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor, Clerk— 
“William H. Barry, both Concord. ; 
New Jersey—Guy L. Fake, William F. Smith and 
omas F. Meaney, all Newark 1; Phillip Forman, 
enton 5; Thomas M. Madden, Camden. Clerk— 
William H. Tallyn, Trenton 5, Newark and Cam- 
den. 
_. New Mexico—Colin Neblett, Box 790, 
 Clerk—William D. Bryars, Santa Fe and P. O. Box 
531, Albuquerque. ; 
'. New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
and Edward S. Kampf, Albany. Clerk— 
rt Utica, Albany and Syracuse. 
g : Henry W. Goddard, 
William Bondy, Francis G. Cafirey, Alfred C. Coxe, 
Murray Hulbert, John W. 
Mandelbaum, Gi 


H. Rifkind, 


2. (Western) 
Burke, Roch- 


‘alo 2; Harold P. 
Bie Buffalo 2 


Clerk—Miss May C. Sickmon, 


re lina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
ox ee retboro). Cease Hand James, Raleigh. 
_ (Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk— 
Henry Re: olds, Greensboro. (Western) E. > 
Gawepb., Shetby- Clerk—Jno. Y. Jordan, Asheville 
y f - ote 
_ F North Dakota “Charis J. Vogel. Clerk—Beatrice 
tek. el argo. poe 
z gg icMieRurthern) Paul Jones, Robert N. Wilkin 


and Emerich B. Freed, all Cleveland 14; Frank L. 
Kloeb, Toledo 2. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, 
Cleveland 14, Toledo and Dayton. (Southern) Rob- 
ert R. Nevin, Dayton 1; Mell G. Underwood, Colum- 
bus 16; John H» Druffel, Cincinnatt 2. Clerk— 
Harry F. Rabe, Cincinnati 2, Columbus 16. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Clerk 
—H. P. Warfield’ (both) Tulsa 1. (Eastern Eugene 
Rice. Clerk—John H. Pugh, (both) Muskogee. 
(Western) Edgar S. Vaught and Stephen S. Chand- 
ler, Jr. Clerk—-Thedore M. Filson, (all) Okla- 
homa City 1. (Northern, Eastern and Western) 
Bower Broaddus, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee and Claude McCol- 
loch, both Portland 5, Clerk—Lowell Mundorfi, 
Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Easton (P. O.. Philadelphia); George A. Welsh, 
Guy K. Bard and James P. McGranery, all Phila- 
delphia 7; J. Cullen Ganey, Easton; Frederick V.’ 
Follmer, Lewisburg. Clerk—George Brodbeck, Phil- 
adelphia 7. (Middle) Albert L, Watson and John 
W. Murphy, Scranton 2. Clerk—Robert G. Loh- 
mann, Scranton 2 and Williamsport. (Western) 
Robert M. Gibson, Nelson McVicar and Wallace S. 
Gourley, all Pittsburgh 19. Clerk—Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Berger, Pittsburgh 19 and_ Erie 1. Eastern, 
Middle and Western—Frederick V. Follmer, Lewis- 


burg. 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan. Clerk—William 
E. Reddy, (both) Providence. 

South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, 
Charleston-A. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 
4. (Western) Charles C. Wyche, Spartanburg. 
Clerk—Wilbur D, White, Greenville. (Eastern and 
Western) George B. Timmerman, Columbia 3. | 

South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman. Clerk—Roy B. 
Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—(Eastern) George C. Taylor. Knox- 
ville 11; Leslie R. Darr, Chattanooga 1, Clerk— 
Carroll Cate, (P. O. Box 2348, Knoxyille 12) and 
Chattanooga 1. (Middle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk 
—Lonnie B. Ormes, (both) Nashville 3._ (Western) 
Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—William L, 
Johnson, Memphis 1. “ 

Texas—(Northern) James C. Wilson, Fort Worth 
2; William Hawley Atwell and T, Whitfield David- 
son, Dallas 1. Clerk—George W. Parker, Fort 
Worth 2-and Dallas, (Southern) Thomas M. Ken- 
nerly and Allen B. Hannay, (330 P. O. Bidg., 
ton 2). Clerk—Hal V. Watts, Houston 2, (Eastern), 
Randolph Bryant. Clerk—Mrs. Ruth B. 5 
(both) Sherman, (Western) Charles A. Boynton 
El Paso; Ben H. Rice, Jr., Austin. Clerk—Maxey 
Hurt, San Antonio 6. 

Utah—Tillman D. Johnson. Clerk—Victor P. 
Ahlstrom, (both) Salt Lake City 10. 


Vermont—James P. Leamy, Rutland. * Clerk— 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 
Virginia—(Eastern) Robert N. Pollard, Rich- 


mond 6; Sterling Hutcheson, Norfolk. Clerk—Car- 
roll K. Moran, Richmond 6. (Western) John Paul, 
Harrison, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, 
Lynchburg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrison- 
burg and Roanoke 6. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Spokane. 
Clerk—A. A. LaFramboise, (Box 1493, Spokane 7). 


Santa Fe. 


(Eastern and Western) Lloyd L. Black, Seattle 11. 
(Western) John C. Bowen, Seattle 11; Charles H. 
Tacoma 1. Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 


West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Baker. 
Howard, (both) Elkins. (Southern) 
Ben Moore, Clerk—Homer W. 
Hanna, Charleston 29 and Huntington 12. (North- 
ern and Southern) Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. 


Cierk—Charles 
(both) Cheyenne 


JUDGE 

Alaska—District Judges: Divisions 
Alexander, Juneau; 
(3)Anthony J. 
Pratt, Fairbanks. Clerks—(1) John H. Walmer, 
Juneau; (2) Almer Rydeen, Nome; (3) M. BE. S, 
Brunelle, (P. O. Box 920, Anchorage); (4) John B. 


Hall, Fairbanks. +; 
Court: Chief Justice, Samuel 


Hawaii—Supreme 
B. Kemp; Associate Justices, Emil C. Peters and 
Clerk—William F. 


Louis LeBaron, all Honolulu. 
Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1. Circuit Courts—(st) 
Miss Carrick H. Buck. Albert M. Cristy, Charles E. 
Gerald R. Corbett, all Honolulu, (2nd) Cable A.- 
Wirtz, Wailuku aui; (3) Martin Pence, Hilo; (5) 
Philip L. Rice, Lihue, Kauai. District Court—Del- 
bert E. Metzger, Honolulu 9; J. Frank McLaughlin, 
O. Box 19, Honolulu 10). Clerk—William -F. 
Jr., Honolulu 1. > 
Pu co—District Judge, Robert A. Cooper, 
Clerk—Miss Mary Aguaya, (both) San Juan 17. 
Canal Zone—District Jud: Bunk Gardner, 
Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr., 
Is —District 
Clerk—Cyril Michael, (both) St. Thomas, .. 


Ss 

(1) George F. 
Kehoe, Nome; 
(4) Harry E. 


Moore. 
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“ Term OE: 
Capital Governor and Politics Years Expires Sala i 
a & 
_|Montgomery........|James E. Folsom, D..........-- 4 Jan. 1951 $6,000 ff; 
“|Phoenix.... 02.202. Sidney P. Osborn, D... 1111.7... 2 | Jan. 1949 10,000 | [F 
 iLittle Rock......... Ben Laney, Doe o25.c eos 2 Jan. 1949 6,000 |; 
.|Sacramento......:.. Barly warren; Ri. sae. Wein. soe 4 Jan. 1951 10,000 r 
BIEN Ver. 7. Heirs ae ew William Lee Knous, D.......... 2 Jan. 1949 10,000 
Pertrord so. dice «3 oie James L. MeConaughy, R....... 2 Jan. 1949 12,000° #- 
Mover iste koae. Walter W. Bacon, R............ 4 Jan. 1949 750m it 
Tallahassee.,......- Millard Caldwell, D......-...-. 4 Jan. 1949 12,000 fF. 
Planta Goi coke Eugene Talmadge, D....... 4 Jan. 1951 7,500 i 
2 1 eae Oe gS Cl AXRobings, Ris.05: 0t 22h oe ee 4 Jan. 1951 7,500 ff 
Springfield.......... Dwight H. Green R.,..........- 4 Jan. 1949 12,000 
Indianapolis........ Ralph} Gates; Rsv aes 3. alee = o Jan. 1949 8,000 
Des Moines........- mopert Dw Bhs. Bs. 5 3.8 cs case 2 Jan. 1949 7,500 
Frank Carlson, R...1.........-- 2 Jan. 1949 5,000 
Rice. § Simeon Willis, R....... 4 Dec. 1947 10,000 
vs J. H. David, D. 2222. 4 May 1948 12,000 
ie Nidine.* =... ... ..|Horace A. Hildreth, R 2 Jan. 194 5,000 
‘ .| William P. Lane, Jr., 4 Jan. 1951 ,500 
Robert F. se paar R 2 Jan. 1949 20,000 
Sim Sigler, R 2 Jan. 1949 5,000 
; Luther W. Youngdahl, R.......- 2 Jan. 1949 8,500 
Fielding L. Wright, D........... 4 Jan. 19. 7,500 
, .jPidl Donnelly, I) acd ete ee 4 Jan. 1949 10,000 
‘i -jnamuel DD. Word, K..2 6 Cli. oe + Jan. 1949 000 
i; Nebraska . Wal. Peterson, Feo. hk Ba ie 2 Jan. 1949 7,500 
res aevada. >... Carson City......-. VallPittroaan, D)1..¢ cous eeeiras 4 Jan. 1951 7,000 
ee New Hampshire. .}Concord..........-.. Charles M. Dale, R............. 2 Jan. 1949 5,000 
Mes New Jersey... <.- (Erentoh 205 SS... Alfred E. Driscoll, R..........-- 3 Jan. 1950 20,000 — 
_ ‘New Mexico..... ee a aergeny (RPS Stes See eee iy am er 2 Jan. 1949 10,000 | 
wo New York... .... Mibanyeve ss 5 sclusk Thomas E. Dewey, R.........-. 4 Jan. 1951 000° 
Y North Carolina...|/Raleigh............ R. Gregg Cherry, D. . .. 2.205. 4 Jan. 1949 ,000 
ms North Dakota... .|Bismarck........... Rred.G. Aandahl, Ry si. 5... ee. 2 Jan. 1949 ,000— 
‘ OMIOLe a ts ee... Columbus)’. o.-2 2... Thomas J. Herbert, R..........: 2 Jan. 1949 10,000 — 
; Oklahoma....... Oklahoma City... .. . Roy. J. TornersDsc. 0/4 adeas ate 2 Jan. 1951 6,500. 
oe Oregon. 3... 0... SC ene epee Hari Gael... 26. .V es. . poe ak 4 Jan. 1951 7,500 | 
‘Pennsylvania... . Ractibars pe 5. Sree James Ee Dut KR... chek. S - 4 Jan. 1951 18,000 — 
Rhode Island... .|Providence......... JGhn Oo-Pastore, Dy-..ii.scjegy es a 2 Jan. 1949 ,000° 
'» South Carolina. ../Columbia........... J. Strom Thurmond, D.......... 4 Jan. 1951 7,500 
South Dakota....|Pierre......... .|George T. Mickelson, R 2 Jan. 1949 3,000 
‘Tennessee Jim Nance McCord, D. 2 Jan. 1949 8,000 
‘ 'exas. Beauford H. Jester, D 2 Jan. 1949 12,000 
Utah. . Herbert M. Maw, D.. 4 Jan. 1949 7,500° 
3 Vermont Montpelier. . Ernest W. Gibson, R. 2 Jan. 1949 "000 
“sy Virginia. . Richmond. . William M. Tuck, D.. 4 Jan. 1950 ,000 
¢ Washington. ..(Olympia. .. Mon C, Waligren, D..... 4 Jan. 1949 6,000 | 
~ West Virginia....|/Charleston.......... Clarence W. Meadows, D. 4 Jan. 1949 0,000 
Re Wisconsin. ...... IWERGISOM' ..65)5 bo: os. 5 0's Walter S. Goodland, R.......... 2 Jan. 1949 10,000 
K, Wyoming....... CHEYENNE.) f6.. os 6 Lester C. Hunt,;;D i.e)... sac. 2 4 Jan. 1951 8,000 — 
IAS... WHMEAU dc oo an we Ernest Gruening, D. (a)._....... 4 Mar. 1948 10,000 
ERA pall oh chs Het Se es Ingram M. Stainback (a)........|...... Indefinite 10,000 
. Puerto Rico... .. DA HODA Ghd toch Teer S uate. Ebina cescss cee Qamaliemete Indefinite 10,000 — 
Reoemuealands.l (Charlotte Amalia. . fi. 0... <- ss atececvae noscioecdfene cee Indefinite 8/000 


(a)Nominated by the President and 


ng Agriculture. 
f Department. 


. Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
: Legislature 
. State Gov. Term t i 
P Begins Sen. | Rep. Begins Meets | Days ada $1,000 ark 
‘ Alabama. Jan. 1947 35 106 May 1947 Bien. 35 47,03 
Arizona. . Jan. 1947] 19 58 | Jan, 1947 | Bien. 60 10,018| 113] | Seaves 
Arkansas. Jan. 1947 | 35 100. | Jan. 1947 | Bien. 60 54,000/122,868| 2386/3 
; California Jan. 1947 | 40 80 | Jan. 1947 | Ann. | None | 683.71 105] 7,536,651 
= Colorado.......| Jan. 1947 35 65 Jan. 1947 Bien. | None 76 624] ‘780; 
Connecticut... :| Jan. 1947 | 36 272 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. (a) 71,031| 13,200] 3,299/510 
_ Delaware....... Jan. 1949 | 17 35 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. 60 10,575] 4,481] '312'9 
, Plorida...)...:.] Jan, 1949 | 38 95 | Apl. 1947 | Bien. 60 | 125,539] None | 2,296'811 
Georgia... ...2.. Jan, 1947 | 52 105 | Jan. 1947} Bien, 70 |- 77,302) None | '898'480 
RUAN L secs «52 ss Jan, 1947 | 44 59 | Jan. 1947] Bien. 6 5,379| Non 04,692 
illinois... ...5..: Jan, 1949 | 51 153 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. | 6 mos. | 764/971|100,901| 6,809°354 
Indiana. 21.2... Jan. 1949 | 50 | 100 | Jan. 1947] Bien. 6 43,108| None | 2'540'373. 
NOW San aif dsisi- - Jan. 1947 | 50 | 108 | Jan. 1947 | Bien: | None | 191239] None | Sa6e'she 
Kansas, ... 12... Jan, 1947 | 40 125 | Jan. 1947] Bien. 50 19,107| 13,600] 759/530 
Kentucky...... Jan. 1947 38 100 Jan. 1948 Bien. 60 32,000] None | 1,411'455 
Louisiana... 1. May 1948 39 100 May 1948 Bien. 60 70,000] 159,379] 1.370.000 
f i en. | 100 41,179| 16,413] "707° 
- 29 123 | Jan. 1947! Bien. 90 60,39 18.687 2,009-968 
i 40 240 | Jan. 1947 None | 134;734| 227926] 5'634,148 
‘ 32 100 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. | None | 158,869] None | 6,956-198 
87 3 Jan, 1947 | Bien 9 160,633| 65,189] 1:304.274 
140 | Jan. 1948 | Bien. | None | 105,665| 487615] ” 97396 
35 154 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. | None | 189/969] 517754) 2.872993 
56 90 | Jan. 1947 | Bien. 6 "953] 1,5 "612/676 
7 8 as | 3 1947 Bien. None | 30,053 None 1,482 
New Mampenite. Jan. 1947 24 490 Jan. 1947 | Bien. | None aii Rewie are 
an. 1RT p) Bien. of Nowe foal 
New Mexic 24 49 | Jan’ 1947 | Bien, 6 3388 Bh 309 sean aaa 
New York. 56 150 | Jan. 1947 | Ann. | None | 552/592] 387'834|24 988.106 
North Caroiit 50 120 | Jan. 1947] Bien. | None | 1307569 96,391 2,884,364 
rt 0 53 113. | Jan’ 1947 ien. BOL ere es 4,939 | “'630/2 
eee 4 138 Jan. 1947 Bien, None | 172\646| None 8,428.83) 
Oklahoma. ..... 120 | Janu. *947-| Bien’. | (b) 000] None } 1,423.5 
regon......... 30 60 | Jan. 1947] Bien, 50 40,616 8 "743° 


-,* 


Island possessions, 


confirmed by the Senate. 


They are under the Department o | 
such as Guam and Samoa, come under the jurisdiction of the Navy 


Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 


non States; OS. ane Foreign aehasaeley 05 7 a 


Legislature © 


» 


Budget | Debt. Aee’dVal, 


Begins Meets | Days 1,000 | $1. 
sen. | Rep. | Besins _ Mects | Days | 81.000 | $1000 [$1000 
1947 Bien. | None 
Jan. 1947 (c) 
Jan. 1947 Ann. 40 
75 Jan, 1947 Bien. 60 
99 Jan. 1947 Bien. 75 
Jan. 1947 Bien. 120 
60 Jan. 1947 Bien 60 
Jan. 1947 Bien. None 
Jan. 1948 Bien 60 
99 Jan. 1947 Bien. 60 
94 Jan. 1947 Bien. 60 929.6 
Jan. 1947 | Bien ole 3,662,313 4,459, B38 
55 Jan. 1947 Bien 8,407 162,407 


(a) Conyenes Ist Wed. after Ist Mon. in-Jan.; 
60 days at $6, then unlimited $2 per day; 


puntries Enyoys From United. States To— 


adjourns 1st Mon. after 1st Mon, in June. 
(c) None but paid only 60 days, 


United States and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


15 
x 
as 


iat 


Envoys To United States From— 


MiaNets MOE NE dss. % 5 as oS EEE he cas 
Joseph E. Jacobs (1) 
George S. Messersmith, A 
Robert Butler, A. 
John G. Erhardt, 


Joseph Flack, A 
William D. Pawley, A 
Maynard B. Barnes (1) 


Leighton Stuart, A 


J. 

John C. Wiley, A 
Hallett Johnson, A 
R. Henry Norweb, A...... 
.|Laurence A. Steinhardt, A 
eee “\Josiah Marvel, Jr., 
.|George H. Butler, A. 
.|Robert M. Scotten, A. 


_|S. Pinkney Tuck, A 
.|John F,. Simmons 
.| Legation at Tallinn closed 
_|Felix Cole, M 
.|Maxwell M. em part M 
.|Jefferson Caffery, A 
..|Robert D. Murpiiy (2) 
_|Oliver Max Garaner, A 


Lincoln MacVeagh, A 
Edwin Jackson Kyle, A 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., A 
../John D. Erwin, A 
.|H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld. - 


.|George V. Allen, A 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, M 


..|Sr. Don Francisco de P. ee A. 
.|Sr. Dr. Guillermo ean 


_|Mr. Henrik de eat nee M. 
‘ISr. Don Emilio Garcia Godoy, A. . 
.|Sr. Dr. L. Neftali Ponce, Charge d’ Affaires 


Mr. Abdol Hosayn Aziz, M. 

Sr. Dr. Don Oscar Ivanissevich, Fa ; 
Mr. Norman J. O. Mankin, A. 

Baron Silvercruys, A. 7 7 
Sr. Don Ricardo M. Vargas, A. 
Mr. Carlos Martins, A. 

Mr. Lester B, Pearson, 0.B.E.A. 
Sr. Don Marcial Mora, A. 
Drv. K ream Koo, A. 
Sr. Don Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, A. 


Dr. Juraj Slavik, 


i> 


ad interim. 
Mr. Mahmoud Hassan, M. 
Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, A. 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv (a) | 
ted Imru, M. 


Mr. Joseph D. Charles, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, A. 
Mr. Aladar Szegedy-Maszak, M. 
Mr. Thor Thors, M. 


Mr. Hussein ‘Aia, A 
Mr. Ali Jawdat, M. 


,|David Gray, M 
James Clement Dunn, A 


:*|Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
.|Avra M. Warren, M. 
.|Fletcher Warren, A 


‘|Brig. Gen. ‘Frank T. 
.|Willard L. Beaulac, A 


. .|/Preptice Cooper, A......see ee rece er eeree 
_| Arthur Bliss Lane, A 


ey Herman B. Barc A 


. 5 J. 2 PON AS 5) ESIGN ENE Ley oe eeoire a & OBS SBE AUNT! Se 
Edwin F. Stanton, ™M 


“|Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. 
_|Dr. Charles Malik, M 


“|Mr. ehurien Le Galiais, M. 


.|Sheikh Asad Al-Fa 


Mr. Robert Brennan, M. 
Signor Alberto Tarchiani, A. 


te Woes tere aenees cr escce OOS er teen e ree ere 


Sr. Dr. Don Antonio Monteros, A. 
Dr, A. Loudon, A. 
Sir Carl Berendsen, K.C.M.G., M. 
Sr. Dr, Don Guillermo 8. Sacasa, A, 
Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenciernds A. 
Sr. Dr. Don J. J. Vallarino, A. 
r. Dr. Don Cesar R. Acosta, 
d’ Affaires ad interim — 

Sr. Jorge Prado, ef 
Mr. Oskar Lange, A 
Dr. Joao Antonio de Eines) A. 
Mr. Joaquin M. Shesee 
Mr. Mihai Ralea, M. 

ih, M, 


Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, M 


te and Harrison 
George Wadsworth, M 
oe Siam) 
win C. Wilson 
Thomas Jalcomb eae bi 
Gen. Walter RoEh ‘smith, A 
Joseph I F. McGurk, me 
frank P. Corrigan, A 


Richard C. Patterson, Jr., A....+. 


_astng ting Consul General in New York City a couet ae 
efeller Plaza, New York City. 


ten ‘service - officer. (2) U.S. RG eanaaee, 
ed to Beterare ang Luxemburg. 


_|Mr. Huseyin Ragip Baydur, A. 
.|M 

.|Mr. Nikolai V. dak or A. 
‘lSr. Dr. Don M, A. Falcon-Briceno, Charge 


Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas, A. 
Mr; Herman Eriksson, 

Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 

Dr. Nazem al-Koudsi, M. 


r. H. T. andrews, M. 


Dr. Juan Carlos Bianco, A 


a’ Affaires ad interim 
Mr. Sava N. Kosanovie, A. 


of Legheion.- Office of Consulate General, © ; 


The office performs consular functions. 


i 


“DEFENSE FORCI 
Army of the United States 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General 


Regular Nat’l ( Reserve 
Army | Guard | Forces 


Grand 
- Total Total Total Total 


136,624 109,535) 


2, 246,103) 741,084 


1,522, 
3,673,888) 3,673,888 1942 1946 (Not available) 
OFFICERS OFFICERS 


Reg'lar Nat’l Army 
| Naren Reserve | Guard) of U.S. | Total 


¥#125,498] *14,791 36,360| 190,662 

*174, 000} *19,423| 312,135| 521,435 

*181/535| *19.139| 442'247| 658,075 

‘une 30, 1945 5,228) *191,512|.*17,596 58, 175|772,511 
june. 30, 19461, 15, 378 at 170| *7,552| 122,543'240,643 


OTHER CLASSES 


Enlisted Army Hospital Physical- 
~ Men Nurses | Dietitians bras ss 
—_ |—_———_- ides 


2,867,762 SEE SSUES 

,3 58,200 June 30, 1943... 

oa. 6, 960, ‘388 March 31, 1944. 
:] 7/283'930 rs 2 63 June 30, 1945.. 
1,605,847 June 30, 1946. . 


Peak Stre ‘Strength of Army in 1945—May 31, 1945—8,291,336 or 8,300,000 on V-E Day, May 8, 1945. 
Su Dad proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment "im 1945--April 30, 1945—66 pe 


National Guard of the United States 


State State 
Hq. & | Ground] Air Grand Ha. & | Ground 
Hq. Det.} Force Force Total Hq. Det.| Force 


88 


442||New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York... 
ay oe: 


Virginia 

Washington.. 
W. Virginia, . 
Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming... . 


3,671) 613,306]. 


5 4,141 
¢ 5,373 5,777 
*Tentative 


Expenditures of the U. S. War Department 
‘ Source: The Treasury Department 
¢ Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal 


ear! Amount Year! Amount Yeart Amount “Eiscal 


1920 1, G1 06 i 953, 095 seo 1is 122 
Hee i Lge: 400, 289 683 243. 1200, bie 
8 
464'853'510||1 sr5107 088 
431/501/523 


501 j 
364,089,945]]1933 301.613.9781}1940.. ||! any: rea 39 i 


043,166; RED $26,011,065,089; (1943) 
204; (1944) - $87,038,671,938: a "abs ) 
513; (946) $48,541,675,175.. 


1941, for all agencies (including U 


1 Total War Activities Program Srogoaitutes in 
‘itime 
Commission and Coast Guard) were (1941) $6,301,- °| 


United States—Selective Service System , 807 


Selective Service System 


Pa 

Directer, Major General Lewis B. Hershey. Address; National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, 2lst and C Streets, N. W., Washingtcn 25, D. C. A State Headquarters is maintained in 
each of th Stats and Trritoris and also in the District of Columbia and a separate State Head~ 
quarters in New York City. Also there are one or more appeal boards for each State and one or more 
pyeat boards for each county throughout the nation. The system comprises 55 State Organizations 
(including New York State Procurement Office), 6,443 Local Boards, and 405 Appeal Boards. Near 
end of 1946, there were 191, 130 persons connected with the system; of this number 178,785 who were 
uncompensated were divided as follows: 23.768 Local Board Members, 7,769 Government Appeal Agents, 
74,309 Members of Advisory Boards for Registrants, 27,348 Examining Physicians, 6,845 Examining 
Dentists, 1,982 Members of Boards of Appeal, 8,403 Members of Medical Advisory Boards, 20,032 Re- 
‘employment Committeemen, 7,808 Advisers and Field Agents of the Medical Survey Program, 1 State 
Director, and 520 Special Advisers and Consultants. 
: « ae Near the end of 1945 the drafting of all fathers 
The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, | was discontinued by regulation and a recapitulation 
‘the first peace time compulsory military training showed that a total of 945,862 men were. inducted 
law in the history of the United States, was| during 1945. The cumulative inductions to Dec. 
ssed by Congress on Sept. 14, 1940, and signed | 31, 1945 were 9,838,725. 

the President Sept. 16, 1940. . Following the passage of ‘‘stop gap’’ legislation 
In its original form it made all male citizens | on May 14, in response to an earlier appeal from 
and all male declarant aliens residing in the United | President Truman, Congress extended the Selective 
States, with few exceptions, who were between | Traning and Service Act from June 29 until March 
the ages of 21 and 36 liable for military training. | 31, 1947. The age bracket for military service 
It provided, however, that not more than 900,000 | was fixed at 19 through 44. Veterans who had 
men inducted under it should be in training at | served overseas or had had six months or more 
any one time and imited the training period to | service in this country were exempted by the legis- 
one year. It also prohibited use o men inducted | lation, likewise all fathers. Service was limited to 
beyond the limits of the Western Hemisphere, ex-| i8 months. Regulations issued soon afterwards, 
cept in the Territories and possessions of the | howere, on order of the President, seb the age 
United States, including the Philippine Islands. induction bracket at 19 through 29. Simultane- 
Congress suspended Aug. 18, 1941, the limita-| ously the War Department estimated that it would 
tion on inductions and the restriction on the| need 185,000 men from Selective Service to supple- 
territorial use of men inducted was removed | ment voluntary enlistments between July 1946 and. 
Dec. 31, 1941. * ’ March 31, 1947 to insure national security and 
Numerous changes were made in the age limita- } maintain world peace, but Gen. Hershey, Director 
ms, Amendments to the Act which were adopted | of Selective Service, estimated that the available 
Dec. 20, require every male citizen and every other | manpower pool in the acceptable age bracket would 
male person’residing in the United States, with a | not exceed 150,000. This because of the exemptions 
ew exceptions, to register if they are between the| in the Act and the fact that Local Boards had been 
ages of 18 and 65. Those who are between 18 and | “‘scraping the bottom of the barrel” for a long 
45 years of age are liable for military service | time. 
although at present the armed forces are not in- On July 22 occupational deferment (other than _ 
ducting men who are cover 38 years og age, except | agriculture) in the 19-29 age group was limited to ~ 
in rare instances. men absolutely ‘‘indispensable and irreplaceable to 
“The first registration was held Oct. 16, 1940. | national existence’ in their present occupations, 
Approximately 17,000,000 men registered. _The| and on Aug. 12 Local Boards were informed to give | 
first national lottery to determine the order of call | ‘most serious consideration” for occupational de- 
of registrants was held Oct. 29, 1940. _| ferment to college and university teachers, home 
Subsequent registrations were held as follows: | construction workers and critical production and 
Second: July 1, 1941—for men who had become | transportation workers, provided they were prop- 


91 after the first registration of Oct. 16, 1940. erly certified by designated government agencies. 
WBiird: Feb. 16, 1942—for men 20 and 46 who | The order affected relatively few registrants, how- 
Bed not registered previously. ever, because most of the men in these occupations 


" Fourth: Apri 27, 1942—for men between 45 and | were exempt for other reasons. 

5 rth: June 30, 1942—for men who had attained | i "would Departing Sa aee pa Pira ss 
: . A it wou call on Selective Ser 

the 18th or 19th anniversary of the day of tsi | between Oct. 15 and the end of the yeas because 

Been aircon, before June ae bit Ae fter Dec. | 15 recruitment program and Selective Service 

anniversary of the day of their, birtt ar rovided | izductions had furnished the men immediately 

“31, 1941, and on or before June 30, re PEOY: needed, and also because of the limited budget 

they were already registered. f h under which it was operating. This was the sec- 

oY ate en eae ant 193 tor ee =~. oe eee oe The other one was during 

Bape } ees + July an ugust. 

sypmince the, Sixth efoca boards on ae ace A Hesumption of drafting was predicted after the 

; Ts e year. : 

ee eth. eighteenth annivesary of the day of The Navy has depended on voluntary enlistments 

Beit Bu on. since May of 1946. 

5, The Selective Training and pee eee The cumulative total inducted up to Dec. 31, 1946 

i ion Be areiona. velating 10 reemployment mas epproxtnayshy 10,027,000; for the year , 

: Hignts of veterans——“shalt tae Lge ae pons aa partial breakdown of tas galeria aying 

afte: . ‘ eee ak 

fae of the Paemination of hostilities in the present ey gam ae Bate near 

ar, or on such earlier date as may be specified in Total living registrants ages 19 through 29 

a concurrent esolution of Ane pe Boe held ’ 

- gr , except as =] 7, ve 

ess for tat PUD, omens this, Act 18 con | SCO aed cnn consi, HSMM AOe 

“Finued im effect by the Congress. As used in this) jvm “(Rejected )- stitaty services 

2 ction the term ‘date of oe cerminee 4 ee? physical, mental or moral reasons). . 1,919,000 

Beiiies ih the pesent war means Wate of such | inA (Available for. service) 0 215,000 

Beemination or the date specified in a concurrent Unclassified ...2. 102 - arr are F 

‘resolution of the two Houses of Congress as the health, safety, or Tnisrest = ane 182,000 


3,719,000 


“date of such termination, whichever is the earlier.” | , Health. see in agriculture pide 

_ The Act provides thet. it = aaa tee ee aeaney ILA) ies a put rejected for mili: seetiee 
ilitary service, has satisfactorily LY. SEL VACE) vp re Oe area ween 0 

SE chat ae mid Still qualified to perform | 11-C(F) (As II-C, ,but rejected aster 


former civilian position and tary service) sees ana pene eee 
lication fo reinstatement within 90 days Sed coy ends eae ae f 
hardship and privation to wife, child Lena 
, 


a private employer, it is proved to Be | 1-4 Rarer) or or honorably separated 


in the employer's from armed forces 
‘These are the provisions which do oe cosiciel ‘Mie AD a: 
mmediately following his an- Iv-c (Alien not acceptable to arme' 


certain neutral aliens.) | 
APR ee es Ss Sap Eee ee iminisies or religion or divinity 


Se i 26. years student.) ; 
ryice to halt the induction of men over y puden i) onions heccterns | 
f age and the Director instructed State Directors tN Picte CIAseLACRHIOS: «axle! y<4 i ee 91,000 


. agderdingly on the same day. ~ 


“ 


Acces- Sepa 
Strength]. sions | tions State 


Nebraska 
M 


80,000} 211,000; 143,000 
935 2,528 1,619 


14,000] 41,000] 32,000 
430 7 597 


, 


51,000} 141,000} 95,000); Male : 11,000 
660 2,239 1,607 543 


245,000] 575,000} 379,000!) Male 142,000 
: 5,567) 14,078 8,667 2,085 


30,000] 77,000} 54,000|| Male 20,000) . 
928 2,004 1,100 300 


56,000} 150,000; 99,000 
1,533 3,345 1,857 


8,000} 22,000} 15,000/| Male 97,000 
297 568 280 Re 1,430 


~ 34,000} 66,000] 37,000 1 ~ 1.2] 14,000 
1,247, 2401] ~—«1,194 145 


60,000) 145,000; 93,000)| © 215,000 
1,049 3,544 2,524 4,945 


89,000} 224,000) 145,000 
1,250 3,281 2,070 


16,000} 39,000; 27,000 
333 818 494 


250,000} 636,000 pats al 
6,034; 13,587 7,725 


108,000} 273,000} 170,000 
8 2,830 


> > 


69,000) 172,000) 109,000 
1,371 2,743 1,401 


54,000} 135,000} 86,000 
891 2,011 1,141 


77,000} 215,000} 149,000 
802 2,322 1,544 


67,000} 180,000} 123,000 
~ 1,148 3,182 2,066 


25,000) 65,000; 43,000 
516 1,503 1,002 


74,000} 162,000} 93,000 
1,255 3,416 2,183 


121,000} 317,000) 207,000 
4,851 9,841 5,071 


163,000) 424,000) 272,000 
3,411 7,976 4,660 


81,000 200,000 owe 


66,000) 167,000) 107,000 
366 34 981 


; 


286,000 wpe 
4,028 2,244 Depts. & other qut- 
he Cont. U.S. 


30,000 
755 


rength as of Oct. 31, 1940 
essions Nov. 1, 1940, 
Dee, 31, 1945 


eparattons Nov. 1, 1940 
Sots Dec. 31, 1945 


uly 1, 1946 the Army had reduced its totus to: 1,715; 000 ffecti 
mobilized q ,603,000 men and women. The goal had been set tor a total tnd toot 8 1 Bet 
ali 7 oe were on the demobilization “‘pipeline’’ or in hospitals, 


_ 1,958,053 Former GI’s Enroll in Educational Program 


She Veterans Administration announced (Nov. | bei 
16, 1946) that the education and training program | Of "the totaled ao9, 333" vere tars 


_ for veterans had attracted 1,958,053 former service- | and college 
. Past and that the rate at which applications were on- Seeioe training aa 


ore ae “> c ae 2 ; 
Generals of the Army — 
is pore __ Souree: Office of the Adjutant General 
ashington held the rank of general 
ommander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
om June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. He was 
ppointed lieutenant general and Commander-in- |’ 


of The Adjutant General to sh 
ment was ever made. Bele 
The following-named officers served in the United 
ager army le the once = Rares lieu- 
eral, respectively, dur he time speci- 
fied after each name. “4 tie at bi te 


THE ARMIES bag ae 
John J. Pershing (a)....-..- Ree Waele sho, ow + Sept. 3, 1919- < ge pee 


= GENERAL OF THE ARMY ~* x 
Piyesesre. Grant €D) . 2). Sor eee ses July 25, 1866 to March 4, 1869 
William T. Sherman (b)...........--.-....00-00- March 4, 1869 to Feb. 8, 1884 
Philip-H. Sheridan’ (c)< 2.0. 0... oc dec oe ..June,, 1, 1888 to Aug 
George C. Marshall (d)......,.... ae ae Dec. 16, 1944— : d 
Douglas MacArthur (Ret) (e)..............-+.-4. Dec. 18, 1944— 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (f)...........--.-.-:++-.--Dec. 20, 1944— 
Henry H. Arnold (e).........-.-.---.0-.. ..Dec, 21, 1944— 


a Walter Krueger (Ret) (K).....-------steesrerees é 
ar Brehon B. Somervell (kK)... -----.---- +s eeereeree? March 6, 1945 to 
gh Joseph T. McNarney (k).....--..-----+++00eeeee> March 7, 1945— 
ar. Jacob Ii, Devers. (K)....---cs0.+cerese ss temenee March 8, 1945— 
fi George C. Kenny (K)......-----++---- ci Tlii2 March 9, 1945— 
7 Mark W. Clark. (Kk). 0... te nwe een ete yee March 10, 1945— 
«i Carl Spaatz CEE cs ee creck Xs 9 oe Soe owls seit = March11, 1945— 
Omar N: Bradley (k)..:...--+-------s ec retstere March 12, 1945— 
Thomas T. Handy (k) ..-------+--<ss-stsrcttt March 13, 1945— * ; i 
Y George S. Patton, Jr. (k)...---------eerrrerert’ April 14, 1945 to Dec. 21, 1945 
_ Courtney H. Hodges (K)..-.-----------ttrr tt April 15, 1945— PPL ey 
Sept. 5, 1945 Mts 


f > Jonathan M. Wainwright (k)....------crt-r7*" 


‘John L. Hines held office as Chief of Staff of 

the Army, With rank of major general, from Sep- | Law 482, approved Dec. 14, 1944 
mber 14, 1924 to November 20, 1926, and retired (f) Ap 

“the grade of major general. He was advanced to | Law 482, approved Dec. 14, 1944. Appointe: 
the grade of general on the retired list under the | of Staff Nov. 19, 1945 ; A 
visions of a special act of Congress approved (g) Temporary rank under the provisions of 
act of Congress, approved Oct. 6, 1917. __ a. 
(h) Temporary rank while holding the offi 
Chief of Staff, as provided by an act of Cong 
approved Feb. 23, 1929. a: 
(i) Recalled to active duty as a general on t 


3 date. 
(b). (j) Recalled to active duty as a major gene 
Law_129, appr temporarily appointed lieutenant general and 
(c) Appointed under the prov eral under the provisions of Section 127a, Nati 
Congress, approved June 1, 1888. $ Defense Act, as amended. fos 
(da) Appointed under the provisions of Public (k) Temporary rank under the provisions 0 
Law 482. approved Dec. 14, 1944. Continues hold- | tion 127a, National Defense Act, as amended 
4 ffice of Chief of Staff to Nov. 18, 1945. act of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940. 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL y ae 
3, 1798 to Dec. 14, 


eo eorge Washington. P 
tel Giysses Ss. dean ae 2, 1864 to July 25, 

, William T. Shermai 25, 1866 to March 4, 
Philip H. Sheridan. 4, 1869 to June 1, i 
John M. Schofield. . 8, 1895 to Sept. 29, 
Nelsons A., uMiiles ©..22.05 6s ga ic wee = 0 seis virile ste 6, 1900 to Aug. §8, li 

. Samuel B. M. Young...--.e-secerscer seer 8, 1903 to Jan. 9, 
Wdvial RG CDAL COs ocr cyesmig ws or ne espns! @ Jan. 9, 1904 to Feb. 1, 1 
Sri CRPB AGES | yseleiole ns aia mvc sinners leat os 2)"7 Feb. 1, 1906 to April 14. 
Henry C. Corgin.....-..-++ pn geaniice 2S Se See April 15, 1906 to Sept. 15, 
Arthur MacArthur... 24..---0e reece see epee Sept. 15, 1906.to June 2, 
ferunter Ligeett’(a)sa > cashes eines ye ete es Oct. 16, 1919 to June 30, 

f= Robert L. Bullardi (a)... cages ee finer ge veces: Oct. 16, 1918 to June 30, 

E Edgar’ Jadwin (b).....--+.-222-:seerer (No active service in grade) 

\ A; Drum (C.& d).c-ce rier eee nee te teeter: Aug.  5,/1939 to Sept. 30, 
Stanley H. Ford (c).....+.---sseeseerrs oe: “Aug. 1939 to Sept. 30, 
Stanley D. Embick (c)..-...--++0+++7 7807" a re oe o Nov. , 

_ Alberf J. Bowley ie). Rone aaa .Dec. Es none 
Joh . DeWitt (c B 1 1ekn be Sophie 

1940 to May 15, 1947 


Ware. pata ee ; Be 27 
has _ 19° 1941 to May 3, 1943 
Prank # " 45, 1941 to Mar. 18, 1943 


aoe | ‘ 
Sa Soap) eg 
“gas 


ps" 


810 


Benty H, Arnold (d).....-.-...2+¢2beee+ 
Stanley D. Embick (Ret) (e) 

George H. Brett (d). 9.....+.---++++-++0> 
William _S. Knudsen (f) 
Joseph W- Stilwell (d) 
Brehon B. Somerville (d) 
Jonathan M. Wainwright (d) 
Joseph: T. McNarney (d).....---.-.++++> 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (d) 
Jacob L. Devers (d) 
George C. Kenny (d).... 
Robert L. Hichelberger (d) 
Mark W.. Clark (d)....202...0----0+-> 
Millard F. Harmon (d) 
Courtney H. Hodges (c & d) 
George S. Patton, Jr. (d) 
Carl Spaatz (0) sion, ee te woes 


Omar N. Bradley (d) 
Barton K. Yount (d) 
Ira C. Eaker (d)... 
George Grunert (c & d). 


John C. H.: Lee (d).... 
Raymond A. Wheeler (d) 
James H. Doolittle (d). 
Lewis H. Brereton (d) 
Barney McK. Giles (d) 
Alexander M. Patch (d) 
Daniel Te Sultan’ (ayers. orcs. e ee eee: 
Phomasivr, Handy (d).5..-...---.522--- 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr. (d) 
iWilhemn D Styer (ad)... 5... e es eee. 
Leonard T. Gerow (d) 
Albert C. Wedemeyer (d) 
Harold L. George (d) 
SIME SIEM: CC) gs oy one Sake sw ees gels 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg (d) 
Edmund B. Gregdry (d) 
Oscar W. Griswold (d) 
Eugene Reybold (d).. 
Walter H. Walker (d)... 
Wade H. Haislip (d).... 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr. 
J. Lawton Collins (d) 
Geoffrey Keyes (d) 
Pieter CA CA) aoe se. me enle wade ees sini 
George E. Stratemeyer (d) 
Alvin C..Gillem, Jr. (d).. 
Willis D. Crittenberger (d) 
Charles P. Hall (d)........ 
Matthew B. Ridgway (d)............... 
PIBECO VRE TUeS CO), age wes Ne cers Games 
Nathan L. Twining (d).... 


femeiistosiwhiteliead(d).......-1ov- «sos tees oases 


BREVET LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Winfield Scott 


(a) Temporary rank under the provisions of an 
act of Congress, approved October 6, 1917. 


(b) Retired August 7, 1929, with the rank of 
Neutenant general, as provided by an act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1915. 


(c) Temporary rank. while in command of one 
of the four armies of the United States Army pur- 
suant to an act of Congress approved August 5, 
1939, or while in command of the Hawaiian or 


Reorganization of War 


A major reorganization of the War Department 
and the Army was ordered by President Truman 
(May 13) in line with the reduction of the Army 
from a ee’ strength of more than 8,000,000 during 
World War II to 1,550,000. The purpose of the 
reorganization (effective June 11) was to reduce 
costs,,save personnel and streamline the War De- 
partment and the Army. 

Under the reorganization, the Secretary of War 
took personal charge of scientific research and 
development, aided by a civilian advisory board 
Carnet of scientists, technicians and indus- 

sts. 


The Eastern and Western Defense Commands 
and the nine Service Commands were discontinued 
and their functions assigned to six Army Areas in 
the continental United States, each under a veteran 
General, The six Army Areas are: 

First Army Area, headquarters New York City, 
includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


" chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 


Delaware and New York. 


William H. Simpson (c)......--....---+.. 


7, 1942— 
7, 1942 to June 27, 
1942 to May 10, 
1942 to May 31, 
1942 to July 31, 
1942 to March 6, 


rr 
© 
a4 
cor} 


Nov. 11, 


March 11, 


bo 
- 


ee 3.90 Feb. 5 

March 13,” 1944 to 
April 28, 1944— 
April 28, 1944 to 


July 22, 


June 30, 1946 
Nov. 21, 1945 


March 12, 1945 


1946 


; 1945— 

4 j945 to June 30, 1946 

15, 1945 to Jan. 30, 1946 
945— 


+ 


* 1945— 

16, 1945 to May 30, 1946 
16, 1945— 

17, 1945— 

1945— 

1945— 

1945— 

1945— t 
1945— | 
1945— 

1945— 

1945— t 


+ 
1945— p 
1945— 

1945— ; 

1945— i 
....March 29, 1847 to Nov. 1, 1861 : 
Panama Canal Departments, pursuant to an act 
of Congress approved July 31, 1940. a 

(d) Temporary rank under the provisions of | 
Section 127a, National Defense Act, as amended by 
an act of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940. 

(e) Recalled to active,duty as a major general;’ 
temporarily appomter lieutenant general under | 
provisions of Section 127a, National Defense Act, | 
as amended. ; +e} 

(f) Appointed under Public Law 252, 77th Con- | 
gress, approved Sept. 22, 1941, i 

' 
| 
el 
Department and Army 

Second Army Area, headquarters Baltimore, in 
cludes Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 

i Army Area, headquarters Atlanta, in- 
cludes North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Fourth Army Area, headquarters San Antonio, 
includes Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas 
Sipe Aca Adeeb 

i rmy Area, headquarters Chicago, includes _ 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin Minnesota, oe 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado. 

Sixth Army Area, headquarters San Francisco, 
includes Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
vie Pi ences Canter 

e itary Tict o ashington includes 
military installations in the District of Columbia. 
and such nearby areas as may be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 2% : 


Under the reorganization program greater auton- 
omy was granted to the Army Air ces.” ae 


Ne 
Pl ie 


' 
| 
{ 
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U. S—Women’s Army Corps; West Point; National Guard Standards 811 


Sin a 


The Women’s Army Corps, formerly the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, is the first of its kind in 
merican military history. Organized for the 
purpose of making available to the National de- 
fense when needed the knowledge, skill, and special 
raining of the women of this nation, the auviliary 
organization was authorized by an Act of Congress 
‘May 14, 1942). Public Law 110, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (July 1, 1943) made the Corps 
2 component part of the Army. 

As members of the AUS, Wacs are entitled to 
he same rights and privileges as male soldiers, 
such as free postage, government insurance, allow- 
lancé for dependents. They aiso come under the 

Bill of Rights. The women soldiers are also 
entitled to wear wliatever medals and decorations 
may be awarded to them. A number wear the 
Purple Heart, Soldier’s Medal, Legion of Merit, Air 
Medal, Bronze Star, or awards by foreign countries, 
including the French Croix de Guerre. 

As of Sept. 1945, more than 100,000 women were 
members of the Corps. Of this number, more than 
15,000 were serving overseas in 15 foreign coun- 
tries scattered in every theater of operations. In 
this country Wacs are serving at over 400 instal- 
lations. : 

Basic training of women_was accomplished at 
five training centers: Ft. Des Moines, Iowa; at 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga.; Daytona Beach, Fla., and Ft. 
Devens, Mass, and Camp Ruston, La. The training 
consisted of six weeks indoctrination into the Army. 
At the same training centers were set up a 
variety of specialist schools for clerks, cooks and 
bakers, motor transport, and medical technicians; 
training following the basic course. Others en- 

isted women attended regular Army specialist 
“schools for the study of photography; code; com- 
Munications and radio. Officer Candidate Schools 
at Ft. Des Moines and Ft. Oglethorpe gave three- 
month courses adapted from the men’s Officer 
Schools, to women chosen from the ranks after an 
initia! group had been trained. Selectees, after at 
least three month’s service as enlisted women in 
the field, were recommended by their commanding 
officers and Officer Candidate Boards 


“The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 2,496. Cadets appointed in number and 


8 from each State at large.........-...+--+- 384 
4 from each congressional distric el ES oe ,740 
4 from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska).. 8 
6 from the District of Columbia..........--- 
4 from natives of Puerto Rico........-.--+-- 4 
2 from the Canal Zone .......-.-.---++s++ 2 
172 from the United States at jargels... bie. y 172 
480 from among the enlisted men of the Reg- 

ular Army and of the National Guard, in 
" number as nearly equal as practicable..... 180 


8 ne eee ern 2,496 


——— 

1 Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen~ 
dation of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
‘among the honor graduates of those educational 
-qnstitutions designated as “‘honor military schools/ 
“and 40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 
ans who were killed in } 
_may hereafter die, of wounds or disease contracted 
in line of duty in World War I and II. 
Candidates are eligible for admission from the 

they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
m the National Guard) until the day they be- 

ne 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 


: il the day they beome 24 years of age. 
euanuidate must never have been married. 


be nomi- 


Women officers received additional training at | 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


action or have died, or 


‘not eligible. Veterans of World War II are eligitlé 
¢ The 


“Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
Vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
designated during the year preceding admission. 

State or Congres- 


‘- . Women’s Army Corps 
yAC—Women’s Army Corps—-Col. Westray Battle Boyce, U.S.A., director. Address: Washington 25, D. C, 


many of the regular Army schools for officers, 
such as Adjutant General's; Quartermaster; Fi- 
mance; Morale and Special Services; and Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 

Wacs in the continental United States and 
abroad served in such varied jobs as code clerks, 
eryptographers, communications operators weather 
observers, briefing clerks, link training instructors, 
small arms repairers, chemical warfare instruc- 
tors, fiscal clerks, laboratory technicans and hos- 
pital ward aids, jeep and truck drivers, enlisted 
aides to the Secretary of War and secretaries to 
generals, Some thirty attained flying status as 
flight engineers and crew chiefs. 

After such varied experiences, Wacs return at 
an equal rate with men to civilian life, bringing 
qualifications and training which should make a 
substantial difference to industry and to their 
communities. 

Every Wac who was a member of the original 
WAAC is entitled to wear the service ribbon, moss 
green with ends of old gold. Insignia of the 
Corps is the head of Pallas Athene, goddness of 
wisdom and victory. However, women wear the 
insignia of the branch or service to which they 
are permanently assigned after completion of 
basic training. 

After the surrender of Japan, recruiting for the 
WAC was discontinued. However, a re-entry pro- 
gram was instituted on April 1, 1946, making it 
possible for hundreds of former Wacs, honorably 
disharged from the Corps, to re-enter at the grade 
held at time of discharge. Re-entries were assigned 
to duty in the United States and also shipped to 
overseas installations in the European and Pacific 
theaters, and the Caribbean Defense Command. 

As of June 1, 1946, 19,592 women were on duty 
in the Women’s Army Corps. Of this total, 2,087 
were serving overseas. Early in July, 1946, the 
War Department announced plans for the ship- 
ment of 2,000 more Wacs overseas, to serve in 
Germany, Austria, in Japan, and with the Carib- 
bean Defense Command. 

The War Department indicated, also, that it 


would seek legislation making the Women’s Army 


Corps a part of the Regular Army. } 


Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 


amination and none is accepted who has any defect / 


or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of mathematics (alge- 
bra and geometry), English, grammar, composition 
and literature, and must qualify in United States 
History either by examination or by school cer- 
tificate. However, 
schools and students at accredited universities 
and colleges of recognized standing may submit 
educational certificates which will be considered 
by the Academic Board, and if satisfactory may 
be accepted in lieu ofthe regular mental examina- 
tion. High school certificates must be validated by 
actual examinations in mathematics and English. 

The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
The summers are spent in basic and field training. 

Cadets are not released for active duty_until 
they have completed their course at the United 
States Military Academy and are commissioned offi- 
cers in the Regular Army. A bill cutting the course 
from four years to three was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. As a result the class of 
1943 was graduated on Jan. 19, 1943, and the class 
of 1944 on June 1, 1943, a year earlier. The four- 
year course was re-established (1945). X 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year plus rations. 
This with the initial deposit of $300 to cover uni- 
forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 


On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and foreign, - 


may be commissioned second lieutenants in the 
United States Army. 


Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs _ 


an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been 4 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. : 


Harbor. 
‘Under the new fr , 
_ megt the followitig qualifications: 


* National Guard Standards Raised 


Om ‘ 
eS! Gen. Butler B. Miltonberger, chief of the 
“ape Guard Bureau of the War Department, 
“Barta ihe AAHDY Gol ranate Zor oer 
Tel 14). a ida 

: Bena in reactivated National Guard 
would have to epork higher standards than those_ 
_ appli earl z 


es National Guard officers must 


Only veterans who successfully demonstrated 
ability in actual war service will be appointed as 
First Lieutenants or to higher ranks. 

The candidates must. meet the same physical 
standards as those set for the Regular Army and 
pass examinations annually. 

The examinations for National Guard officers 
must be conducted by boards composed of both 
regular and National Guard officers. 


graduates of accredited high | 


a 
j 


; U. S. Navy U. S. Naval Reserve ¥ U. S. Navy U.S. Naval Reserve | 
Year — ear : RS 
June 30| Officer* | Enlisted | Officer* | Enlisted | June 30) Officer* | Enlisted) Officer* Enlisted 

{ } Esa 
1925... 8,389 84,289 3,818 24,457 ||)1942....| 16,598 | 276,266 | 51,188t 280,211¢ : 
1930... 8,985 84,938 7,002 32,316 . 1943....| 31,752 | 333,519 |147,927t 11,228,555, | 
1935. 9,72 ; 1 33,351 1944....| 45,475 | 337,956 |230,678t ~ 12565 | 


R a »181f 16 - | 
1941....| 13,149 | 206,959 | 23,691 49,443 1946....| 38,401 | 491,482 | 70,594tt = 
*Includes WAVES and Nurses. | 


- candidates. ; 


“Sept. 20, 1946, the Navy had 66.759 officers and 514,912 enlisted men. 
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Strength of Navies of Chief World Powers a 


Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Escort Carriers—Ten active and fifty-six inactive 
Operations, gave to the House Appropriations Com-~ | None in ‘reserve. 
mittee of Congress (May 21, 1946) this rating (as of Destroyers—126 active, twenty-two reserve, 
Jan. 1, 1946) of the major ships of the Navies of | inactive. 


the chief powers: Destroyer Escorts—Thirty active, four resery 
Class U.S. Gt.Br. Russia Italy Fra. | 204 inactive. fe _ 4 
Battleships ....... 23 14 4 5 oa Submarines—Eighty active and 106 inactive. — | 
Heavy cruisers ... 26 12) 7 1 3 Admiral Nimitz told the committee the post-wi 
Light. cruisers .... 41 50 2 9 .6 | fleet generally would be split up this way: t. 
Aircraft carriers... 32 12 0 6 0| Pacific: An amphibious force adequate to carnyyy 
Escort carriers .... 29 0 0 © | one reinforced marine division; seven carriers, six™p. 
Destroyers ........ 259 51 11 15-| escort carriers, two battleships, seventeen cruiser 
Submarines ...... 115-140 21 18 | seventy-two destroyers, thirty-nine submarines,s> 


Wo — | sixteen destoyer escorts. i 
Total ........... 156 491 204 a7 46 | * reper an amphibious force capable \of handl- 
Here is what the Navy told the committee it | ing one reinforced marine division; pols carriers, 
planned to retain: four escort carriers, two battleships, ple cru. 
Battleships—Six in active status, two in reserve, | ers, forty-five destroyers, forty-one submarini Th 
ten inactive but serviceable. and phic Lirias pipe Rees AES a uneae ae sora} 
‘Cruisérs— -ni irt Augmenting each fleet w r e 
ihigenlve. Twenty-nine active, ten reserve, thirty | |, O'size of which will depend on available finances.) 
Aircraft Carriers—Twelve active, three reserve, |_In addition, reserve fleet forces will be maintained: 
twenty-two inactive. in both Atlantic and Pacific. 


United States Navy Personnel 


Souree: Bureau of Naval Personnel 


1945....| 50,221 | 333,340 |278 


dg 1 82,839 9,57 
1940....} 11,356 | 139,544 | 14,646 - 40,336 


{Does not include Naval Reserve personnel on inactive duty. 
7Preliminary; subject to revision. - 
U. S. Navy Officer 1946 figure includes warrant officers, 1,300 USN Nurses and 2,320 USN offic 


U. 8. Naval Reserve Officer 1946 figure includes 2,023 WAVES, 3,159 USNR Nurses and 5,195 US | 
‘male officer candidates. my : 


Naval Reserve Enlisted 1946 figure includes 15,560 WAVES and 14,541 inductees. ‘ 
As of Sept. 12, 1946, the Navy had demobilized 277,336 officers and 2,809,971 enlisted men. As of 


United States Naval Expenditures, 1915-1945 
Source: The United States Navy 
Aircraft 


construc- Public Total of All others — 
Fiscal Amount Ship con- tion (in- Modern- Works columns equals cols. 
Year expended struction | cludes ization (direct) 3,4,5 &6 J 
airships) 

1915... TAA, O50, 109)”. 139,363,324 Poe ce dece 3,824,742 
1916... BAAD S OG IBC, LOL ALB. on ls Wee a tebuk’s 3,481,599 
Fai?. .*. OMNI MOR 20 GOT, GOS o.oo. salen boy o Sean. 4,168,804 
1918 F7160;4%7,564) 208,954,205). 6... cle ee ce ens 43,246,332 
1919 a5701,008-605) 263,936,761) 0. ke Nadie cc cee es 69,000,995) 
19. PROG! 202, LSO,TOON. a.) aie s «allel cece 38,017,848 
1921 963,449,978) 202,744,852| 14... 0.3.1... cece 16,402,476 
1922 485,583,028) 128,862,991 OM BGR tot oe 14,124,036 
1923 , 308,943,019] 46,681.91 4, OFS Gade § <2 5 ons 9,092,933 
1924 316,716,719} 41,696,913 300), TSP Pewee: 4,150,614 
1925 323,940,534) 34,021,549 5,295,957 212,832 3,816,774 
1926... $17,495,316] 25,249,796 4,963,705} 5,745,280 3,561,201 
1927 320,553,753] 27,430,330 6,037,444) 10,203,283) 2,617,252 
1928 36,441,214) 36,934,985] 11,301,938] 5,042/288 4,436,840 
1929,., 366,443,933) 46,759,720] 15,769,724] 9,564,567 8,584,307 
93 375,291,828) 49,872,209} 14,385,563] 7,8105995 6,818,912 
1931 357,806,219) 37,928,742) 13,157,747] 7,605,862| 12,830,323 
1932. 53,628,362} 39,203,814) 13,535,053| 7,742/834 13,012,598 

342,176,417| 48,251,178} | 13,123,811] 12,349'210 11,214,276 
1934* 303,639,404) 66,730,837 4,281,50. 5,656,767} 13,975,969 
1935* 440,604,669) 132,312,739) 10,347,261} 2,680,864| 13,947,176 
1936* 518,625,222} 182,679,054) 14,227,165 899,702 8,437,222 
1937* 9,030,790) 181,522,074) 18,315,769 346 8,609,029 
1938* 587,945,491! 191,085,298} 27,256,163]. ...... oth 7,512,683 
1939*. . 660,206,184) 226,709,306] 24,247,414|.....° 0° - 34,383,582 
1940*. . 885,769,793) 326,454,878] 24,011,998] 2,364,515 503,15 
1941*..| 2,257,597,451) 843,954,905) Ete eaed 113,553,346 


499,336,944 80, 
12,345,299,382 17,035,122, 


Note: *Includes Emergency funds transferred to the Navy for erpenaitures tale Ot not iucinde 
avy obl liga’ on. 


defense aid or defense housing allocations nor emergency relief funds to 
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< i; ee ee Pan 
ss The United States Marine Corps. 
“Mai ay ak formed by the Continental , qualifications may obtain a waiver on the age 
ov. 10, 1775) and made a permanent. | limit if he is under 28; 66 to 74 inches in height — 
‘ ‘in 1798, is under a Commandant cur- except men between the ages of 17 and 19 years 
atly ranking as a General, who receives orders | M@Y be enlisted peeks bres ates eer tg 
from the Secretary of the Navy. The Corps has its n OF, Goad  CHALACECT Oe a tactive MEChiEe 
ee aoa i For men with previous Marine Corps active servi 
i eee at Washington, in the Navy Arling-| the age limit is raised to 31 years. hop ir aa 
‘ ie eX. , : The Marine Corps supplies amphibious divisions 
The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- | as highly trained land auxiliaries of the Navy, 
‘quarters in San Francisco, Calif., under a com- | which include infantry, light and heavy artillery. 
nanding general of the Department of the Pacific, | machine gun, signal, engineer, tank, chemical and 
/who supervises the administration of marines on amphibious troops; and aviators equipped with land 
ie West Coast and Alaska. P planes, together with all other land fighting units 
‘The plan, of organization includes a Fleet Marine which would be necessary tc enable the Navy to 
pPce, at Camp Pendleton, Calif., and Camp Le-| carry out its mission in war. : 1 ere 
une, N. C. The authorized post war strength of the Marine 
‘The two recruit depots of the Corps are located | Corps has been set at 100,000 men; 17,000 officers 
Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif. In| and 1,000 warrant officers. A Reserve program ~ 
neral, recruits from the eastern part of the/| including an air reserve of about 6,000 officers 
United States receive their training at the former, | and men, an organized reserve of 18,000, Officers 
While those from west of the Mississippi River] and men, and a volunteer reserve of 540,000 
eive theirs at the latter station. officers and men will be maintained by the Corps. 
Volunteers for enlistment in the Marine Corps During World War II a total of 573,424 men — 
must be native born or fully naturalized citizens, | and 22,758 women served in the Marine Corps. 
7 years of age but not over 26 except in some Gen. A. A. Vandegrift ‘is Commandant.of the ~ 
‘ases where the applicant because of outstanding Corps. Cf 
a ; 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve . 
7 Major Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Address, Washington, D. C. 
When the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve was rines were detailed to some ph 
ablished (Feb. 13, 1943) it marked the second | Placing combat men in control towers, parach 
e in American history that women played an lofts, clearance desks, clerical assignments, 
ive part in this branch of the armed. forces. flight lines. They also instructed pilots, bom 
‘eviously, in World War I, as authorized by the bardiers, and crews in aerial navigation | st 
, ’ gunnery. In non-aviation billets, the majo: : 
retary of the Navy (Aug. 14, 1918) 305 women | of women Marines were assigned to clerical duties, 
rolled in the Marine Corps for clerical duty. | motor transport units, maintenance crews, phe 
ple discharges (July | graphic and material laboratories and work shops. — 
At Marine Corps Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., 2,700 women were on duty, chiefly 
clerks and typists. » ae 
The first contingent of women Marines landed 
in Hawaii (Jan. 28, 1945). Authorized to serve 
this territory by a bill passed in Congress Sept 
1944) this unit consisted of 160 enlisted person el 
and five officers. A self-sustaining group, they also 
duplicated their stateside skills, releasing combat 
specialists for war zones. Eventually, almost 1,000 — 
women Marines served in Hawaii a) SAY f 
specia Although victory in Europe did not affect the’ 
chanics, radi status of women Marines, the surrender of Japan 
pair, an was closely followed by announcement of ‘ 
The Wo its authorized discharge. In Oc 
strength o ialist training, discharge began ti 
xcept on an appren 
rts concentrated on performance-on-the-job. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the women Ma- 


VA 
ase of aviation, re- 
ie 


7 


. 


Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve 


\VES—Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve, Captain Joy Bright Hancock, US 
or, Address, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. ‘ R PA, Tig 
Women’s Reserve, United States Naval | allowances or benefits available to Navy men, Sreebt 
ongress (July, 1942) | that husbands of enlisted women may not b con- 
w rae caer lta 
ment and release officers and men 0 e Navy 
r duty at sea. TORhe establishment of the 
men’s Reserve marked the first time women had 

officers in the Navy and that, since the. 
d War I, women had been 


nl 


training scho! : 
ing and were assigned 
was ordered according 
provided them with lower cr a 
for Navy men and which was €s 
view to permit the release of wom 
service at the same relative rate as the men. 

Five hundred women officers and_ 5,000 enlisted 
women will be continued on active duty until July 
1, 1947. Legislation which would permit women 
to serve on active duty in peacetime is pending ‘in? S 


es from the expression in regulations which 
defines members of ve momen Heserie 2S 
“Women Accepted for Volunteer_Emergenc - 

e "There, Were 86,000 WAVES at 900 shore 
tions in the United States and in Hawaii. (Aug., 


) r 
1 jgnment of WAVES was limited to the 
rat t d States until legislation (Sep- 


f 
i) 
« 


i olunteers to serve “fildred McAfee Horton was the Director of the 3) 
Soe ie in the | Women’s Reserve from its inception until Feb- 
Jean Tilford — 


f Hawaii |ruary 1946. She was succeeded by 
me who served as Director until succeeded 


first. offi [ ’s | Palmer, 
ie waii (October, 1 by Joy Bright Hancock in July 1946. i 
Petty officers wear the same rating badges on 
. 6, 1945.) their uniforms as ae meen and the ratings of: 
women seamen are designa 
Suere. Were » 000 diagonal stripes worn on the upper sleeve. The 
WAVES had’ been fank of officers is designated by sleeve stripes — 
the Aleutians, Pu similar to those of the male officers except that 
officers and enlisted 


qi ‘ 
their sleeves. ye. 


. 
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The United States Coast Guard serves as the 
federal police force and protector of life and 
property on the sea and navigable waters of the 
United States. This role includes maintenance of 
more than 36,000 aids to navigation—lighthouses, 
buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of waters, 
life-saving activities; removal of derelicts and 
other menaces to navigation; marine inspection; 
ice-breaking;medical ‘aid to seamen; the preven- 
tion of smuggling; patrol of the Bering Sea to 
regulate the taking of fur-bearimg sea mammals 
and fish; aid during flood and hurricanes; Mmain- 
tenance of the International Ice Patrol to report 
the amount of iceberg drift for the benefit of 
vessels crossing the North Atlantic; supplying of 
weather data; and giving hearings to oificers and 
seamen serving in the Merchant Marine. To carry 
out its many functions, the Coast Guard has a fieet 
of cutters and planes and a large trained personnel. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters. in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization 


_ of 14 District Coast Guard Offices in the continen- 


‘at. Mayport, Florida 


tal United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. Ordinarily serving under the 
Treasury Department, the Coast Guard can be 
transferred during a time of war or emergency to 
the Navy Department to assist in carrying out de- 
fense measures and active warfare. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from August 4, 
1790 when an. Act of Congress, written to enforce 
the Customs Laws, provided for the establishment 
of the Revenue-Marine Service, later known as the 


Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 


organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
Merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the Coast 
Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with the 
Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 when 
functions of the Bureau of-Marine Inspection and 
Navigation were transferred to the Coast Guard 
by Executive order. This last addition means that 
the. Service now, sponsors life-saving and fire 
protection aboard all merchant ships. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 1946 
to 734;commissioned officers on temporary service, 
747 commissioned reserve officers, 12 SPAR officers, 
656 chief warrant and warrant officers on tempo- 
Yary service, 11 chief warrant and warrant reserve 
Officers, 1,547 enlisted reserves and 175 enlisted 
SPARS, a total of 3,782 temporary service and re- 
serve personnel, as against 950 regular commis- 
sioned officers, 130 cadets, 183 chief warrant and 
warrant regular officers, and 21,361 regular enlisted 


‘personnel or a total of 22,624 in the regular estab- 


ishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from the 
Public Health Service were 98 doctors, 52 dental 
officers and 12 nurses, besides 136 local physicians 
serving part time. The authorized force of civilian 
employees was 5,356. Enlistments during the year 
totaled 10,020, all original enlistments being, be- 
ginning in March 1946, for men without previous 
Coast Guard experience, for 3 year periods only. 
Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a military 
supplement similar to the’ United States Naval Re- 
serve. By an amendment to the act establishing 
the Reserve, a Women's Reserve popularly known 
as the Spars, was also organized: Additional groups 
were the Temporary Reserve, Auxiliary and Volun- 
aay, Port Security Force, members of which organi- 
vations served full or part time, some with and 


some without pay,/and were engaged chiefly in 


port security and harbor patrol work. 

Ranks and ratings in the Coast Guard are similar 
to those in the Navy and with the same pay and 
allowances. Uniforms are the same excépt that 
they bear the Treasury Department shield on 
sleeve, shoulder and cap. Training facilities in- 
eluded on June 30, 1946 a recruit training station 
various service schools for 
enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, Conn., where officer candidates re- 
ceive instruction. The Academy was founded (1876). 
The Administration building is named Hamilton 


* Hall in honor of Alexander Hamilton, first Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard 
(1790.) The Academy curriculum stresses engineer- 
ing and military science and a student successfully 
completing the four-year course receives a B.S. 
degree and a commission as ensign in the Coast 
Guard. An accelerated three-year course was given 
during the war years, but reversion to a four-year 
basis was made (July, 1944.) 

Major petty officer training activities are cen- 
tered in Groton, Conn., where an Academy pre- 
peti le gahect is peeeuct ed. 1948) * 

e vessel organization (June 30, 1946) consisted: 
of 1,664 craft. Largest in size are the six 327-foot 
cutters and most numerous are the 1,229 motor. 


United States—Coast Guard 


United States Coast Guard ae 
Seurce: Office of the Commandant, Rear Admiral Joseph Farley k 


S Ses, 


boats, ranging in size from 36 to 65 feet. Of the 
cutters, there are 33 83-footers. It was a group 
these which saved hundreds of lives in the Nor 
mandy invasion of June, 1944. 

To meet emergency needs, especially in the war's 
early stages, the Coast Guard acquired 2,089 Re 
serve vessels of various types, as well as 908 vess elsis 
by purchase, charter or gift, but now these have: 
been returned to owners or otherwise disposed aj 


submarines. 

The aviation wing of the Coast Guard (June 
1946) consisted of eleven air stations with 19 
fixed wing aircraft and 31 rotary aircraft (heit 
copters) in operation. The Helicopter Development i 
and Training Unit has been transferred from 
Brooklyn, New York to Elizabeth City, North Ca: 
lina for better flying conditions. Navy Pair 
Squadron No. 6, a Coast Guard manned unit oper= - 
ating in the North Atlantic. was transferred 
Coast Guard jurisdiction and became Air Detache ~ 
ment, North Atlantic Ocean Patrol, engaging prin= ~ 
cipally in ice observation for the International Ice? 
Patrol. The air stations, which contributed much } 
to anti-submarine patrol activities during the war, | 
are now chiefly concerned with search and rescue 
operations. In support of search and rescue air ~ 
craft, a vessel organization of 47 Coast Guard! 
manned vessels was assigned (June 30, 1946.) Lifes | 
saving methods are being improved under the | 
guidance of a Search and Rescue division, which 
combines radio, air and sea power into an ime 
proved rescue organization. The search and Rescue | 
Agency (formerly Air-Sea) established at the vee 
quest of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Feb., 1944) has | 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard as its head, | 
assisted by_a board of representatives from t | 
Army and Navy. 4 

The Coast Guard maintained 36,879 aids to navi= | 
gation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, daymarks, 
fog signals and radio beacons). Cessation of hos= 
tilities resulted in removal of aids used for war 
purposes and the return of lightships, which had | 
been removed during the war. In July, 1946, 49 
fixed Loran stations were being operated oy e 

. 


improvements of radio and radar being appli t 


: 

| 
| 
| 


S operating 
t has been 


By such a transfer the Coast Guard h 
ee oe fe ame every war ates ae 
nt example y 
rene oe arr (Nov. 1, 19815. Practice ae 
€ Coast Guard was returned to Treasury juris- 
diction on Jan. 1, 1946 under ; . 
order 2966 dated Dee, 26, aes terms of Executive 
. 8. Coas ua. cademy, New Lond Conn, 
Future officers of the United States Coast Guard 
train at the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
The course of study, embracing engineering mili- 
tary science, cultural and ot! sicannd 
fees, os for’ four gh other professional sub- 

pon graduation, a Cadet is com: ior 
the President as an Ensign in the Unites aed 
Coast Guard, receiving the same pay and allow- 
ances as officer of similar rank in the Army, Navy 
Dee eae 4 wade ane Bala. $780 a year with 
: y are require 4 : 

entrance to the Academy. a. Ae SepeRs of200, bee 


) 


Ee 
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The Students at the Naval Academy hold ap- 
tments as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
the law five midshipmen are allowed for each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate in Congress, and 
the Vice-President; five from the District of 
Columbia; five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
Momination of the Resident Commissioner; four, 
one for each class, to be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, and one from the Canal Zone. In addition, 
the law provides for 25 annually from the United 
States-at-large appointed by the President; 100 
annually from the Navy and Marine Corps; 100 
ually from the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve; and 20 annually from Honor 
Military Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
of. not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
pointed by the President from among the sons of 
members of the land or naval forces (including 
male and female members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and all com- 
‘ponents thereof) of the United States, who were 
killed in action or have died, or may hereafter 
‘@ie, of wounds. or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or preexisting injury or disease aggra- 
vated, in active service during World War I or 
World War II; one midshipman from Puerto Rico, 
who must be a native of that Island; and an act 
of Congress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
fhat the number of midshipmen authorized by law 
at the United States Naval Academy, be increased 
by such number as may be appointed by the 
President from the United States at large from 


* among the sons of persons who have been or shall 


, 


ereafter be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 
mame of Congress for acts performed while in 
any of the armed forces of the United States. An 
‘additional Jaw authorizes the admission of not 
more than 20 midshipmen from other American 
Republics, with not more than 3 from any one 
Republic. Entrance regulations may be obtained 
“upon application to the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C., or 
eaited States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 

and. 

There are three separate and distinct methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
—(a) by passing the regular entrance examination; 

(b) by presenting an acceptable secondary school 

certificate and passing a substantiating examina- 
‘tion in mathematics and English only; and (c) by 

presenting acceptable secondary school and college 
certificates without mental examination. Only 
‘those candidates who receive outright Congres- 
*sional nominations are permitted to utilize the 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


college certificate method of qualifying without a 
mental examination. 

All candidates, except Filipinos, and candidates 
from American Republics, are required to be 
citizens of the United States. Candidates must 
not be less than 17 or more than 21 years of age 
April 1 of the Calendar year they enter the 
Academy, with the exception that a recent act of 
Congress raises to 23 years the upper age limit 
for candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
who have served honorably not less than 1 year in 
the armed forces of the United States during any 
of the present wars, the candidate’s age to be 
calculated in exactly the same manner as in the 
basic age law. 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a period 
of four years. During the Summer Term the mid- 
shipmen of the three upper classes are divided 
into units assigned for practical instruction in 
ships of the U. S. Fleet or basic aviation training. 

_Graduates in all respects qualified are proba- 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in the line 
of the U. S. Navy as 2nd Lieutenants in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies. 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve in 
a probationary status for seven years from gradu- © 
ation, unless sooner discharged. ‘ 

The height of candidates for admission shall 
not be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; 
and the minimum weight at 17 years shall be 114 
pounds. 
midshipman found to be married shall be recom- 
mended for discharge. Graduates of the Naval 
Academy while serving under a revocable com- 
mission in a probationary status may marry after 
graduation, the ban on marrying within two years: 
after graduation having been lifted for the dura- 
tion of the war, and is not enforced at the present 
time. Each candidate who has passed the required 
examinations must, before being admitted, deposit 
$100 to cover part of the initial outfit. . 

After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, cloth- 
ing, textbooks, etc. This amount ($250) is de- 
ducted from the midshipman’s pay in monthly in- 
stallments, but he may, immediately 
ing, repay in full. 

Each candidate will be required to sign articles 
to serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the 
President (including his time on probation at the 
Academy), unless sooner discharged. The pay is 
$780 a year. , 

The Commandant of midshipmen is Rear Ad- 
miral Stuart Howe Ingersoll, U. S. Navy and the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy is Rear 
Admiral James L. Holloway, Jr., U. S. Navy. 


after enter- 


Spars, 
Over 10,000 enlisted SPARS and 1,000 SPAR 
‘officers have served with the United States Coast 
Guard during the war. Authorized by Public 
‘Law 773, 77th Congress, 2nd Session, on November 
93, 1942, the Women’s Reserve of the United States 
Goast Guard Reserve began at once to recruit and 
Grain women to fill essential billets in the shore 


establishments of the Coast Guard so that men 


Py) 


he 


Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
- New York Naval Shipyard 


might be released for urgent sea duty. The Coast 


estimated that it could use 3,000 en- 
wartime pro- 
the SPARS proved themselves equal 
was grad- 
work were 
At the peak 
every 15 
and one 
officer, 
to men utilized by 


gram, but, as 
to the tasks 1 
wally increased until whole areas of 
the women reservists. 

one out of 


2. 

4 SPARS served in gee gees ee 
in and many 0 em achiev 

Ber ciicn ef | first class and chief petty 


es, and bookkeepers. : 
ited and qualified as radiomen and served with 


Women’s Reserve of the United States Coast Guard Reserve 


distinction in the communications service. Still 
others served as cooks, bakers, pharmacist’s mates. 
printers, teachers, switchboard operators, drivers 
of motor vehicles, parachute riggers and in a 
diversity of other special services. ely 

SPAR officers served in a variety of general office 
administrative positions and in such special fields 
as communications and pay and supply work. Long 
before V-E Day, every Coast Guard coding board 
within the United States was completely manned 
by competent SPAR ‘communications officers, 
releasing many urgently needed male communica~ 
tions officers for duty on shipboard. i 

The largest numbers of SPARS were stationed at 
District Coast Guard offices throughout the United 
States, but, as soon as Congress permitted women 
of the Naval Services to volunteer for service 
outside the Confinental United States, relatively 
large contingents volunteered and were assigned 
to Hawaii and Alaska. 
Th Women’s Reserve 


United States Naval Shipyards 


"Name 
Shipyard 


aval Shipyard 


Address 
Portsmouth, N.'H. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Navy Yard, S. C. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Mare Island, Calif. - 
San Beane, eae 
San Pedro, Calif. 3 
Navy 128, Care Fleet Postoffice, San Francisco,. 


Midshipmen shall not marry; and any © 


816 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the largest unit of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
Federal Academy for officer training—has a com- 
plement of 1200 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
State in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
Shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive commissions as officers in the 
United States Naval Reserve and in the United 
States Maritime Service. Almost 8,000 have been 
graduated from the Cadet Corps and its Academy 
since 1938. y f 

The course of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
Ohe year’as Fourth Classman at a United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet School; one year as Third 
Classman aboard a ship and two years as Second 
and First Classman at the Academy. 

Appointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competition examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Navy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
are Made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. On August 9, 1946, an Act of 
Congress was approved to grant degree of Bachelor 
of Science to graduates of the United States Mer- 


without glasses. ae r ; 

Requests for further information and applica= | 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should _ 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, U. S. Maritime Com } 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. i 

Cadet-Midshipmen receive $65 a month while 
attached to the Academy and Cadet Schools; when _ 
assigned to merchant ships for training, they re= | 
ceive $82.50 per month from the steamship com 
pany. : 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., is situat 
on the north shore of Long Island near. the conflu 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River an 
covers 65 acres. 

The Superintendent of the Academy and Su: 
pervisor of the United States Merchant Marin 
adet Corps is Rear Admiral Richard R. McNulty, - 
U.S.M.S. j 


The Truman-W allace Incident 


The events leading up to the dismissal of Henry 
A. Wallace, last remaining member of the original 
Roosevelt Cabinet and former Vice President, as 
Secretary of Commerce (Sept. 20, 1946) developed 
dramatically over a nine-day period. 

On Sept. 12 President Truman informed a news 
conference that he had given his approval to a 
speech on the administration’s foreign policy which 
Wallace was to make that night in Madison Square 
Garden in New York City. In his speech Wallace 
criticized what. he called the ‘‘get tough with 
Russia’’ policy pursued by Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and also charged, by inference, that 
Byrnes was permitting British ‘‘imperialistic’’ in- 
terests to control American foreign policy, 

The speech provoked a storm of protest in this 
country and abroad, and Byrnes’ advisers at the 
Paris Peace Conference said it had seriously 
weakened his position there. 

On Sept. 14 the President called a special press 
conference at which he explained that when he 
expressed approval of Wallace’s speech he had 
merely meant to acknowledge Wallace’s right to 
deliver it. He said there would be no serious 
change in American foreign policy without con- 
sultation with Byrnes. 

Two days later Wallace, on his return to Wash- 
ington, announced that he ‘‘stood’’ on his New 
York speech and would discuss foreign policy again 
at_an early date. 

On Sept. 17 Wallace made public the text of a 
letter he had sent to the President on July 23 in 
Whick he criticized the, Baruch plan for inter- 
national control of the atom bomb and the ad- 
Ministration’s extensive armaments program. He 

also charged that “some military circles’’ were ad- 
vocating a ‘‘preventive war’’ against Russia before 


Cubic Inch of Poison Can Kill 150,000,000, Scientist Warns 


A super-deadly poison, so powerful that an 
ineh-cube size of the innocent looking crystalline 
toxin—roughly an ounce—could killl every living 


Person in the United States and Canada (approxi® 


mately 150,000,000 persons), silently and swiftly, 
has been developed by the United States Chemical 
Warfare Service, Dr. Gerald Wendt, New York 
City, editorial director of Science Illustrated 
Magazine, told a General Electric Science Forum 
Sirs 17, 1946) in Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Wendt 
said: 

“If World War III comes, which we pray will 
never happen, it will be a war in which most 


: B-29 Flies to Geographic North Pole and Returns 


A B-29 Superfortress, Loran-equipped and with 
a pressurized eabin, made a flight (1946) of more 
than 5,000 miles from Edmonton, Alberta, over the 
North Geographic Pole and back, the first such 
flight originating on Canadian soil. It was be- 
‘lieved the flight, by way of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
was made for instrument-testing purposes, par- 


that country discovered the secret of the ato 
bomb. 

On Sept. 18 Wallace had a two-hour intervie 
with the President at the White House. On emerg 
ing, he announced he would remain in the Cabinet, 
but would refrain from making any more utter 
ances on foreign affairs while the Paris Peace 
Conference was in session. Secretary of War Pat. 
terson and Navy Secretary Forrestal denied an 
responsible officer in the armed services had ad= 
vocated a ‘‘preventive war’’ against Russia. 

On Sept. 19 President Truman conferred for 20 
minutes with Byrnes in Paris by cable teletype and 
also had a long consultation with Acting Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton. There was no officia 
statement on the subject of the conferences, but a 
strong impression prevailed that Byrnes was dis 
satisfied with Wallace’s continued presence in the 
Cabinet. In New York City Bernard M. Baruch 
announced, with the President’s authorization; 
that there would be no change in American policy 
on atom bomb control. ; ‘ 

On Sept. 20 the President telephoned Wallace 
and asked for his resignation which was promptl y 
forthcoming. At his news conference the Presiden’ 
said it had become clear that there was a ‘‘funda- 
mental conflict’? between Wallace’s views on for 
eign policy and those of the administration. 


to say anything that might interfere with the MI 
Success of the peace conference. He added, ‘“‘I™ 
intend to carry on the fight for peace.’’ 


people may die from silent, insidious, anti-human 4 

weapons that make no sound, give no warning 

rane no forts or ships or cities, but can wipe out 
Ww 


cost of radar and the atomic bomb. Most startling 
are two facts: These killers are invisible, micro- 
Scopic in size, capable of spreading to reach every 
living enemy; and they can be easily and cheaply 
prepared by any belligerent who has as much as a 
brewery and the skill to operate it. 

ee Ped ee ene is competent in biological — 

, a large nation, even with’ atomi 
may be helpless against it.” tong Bee 


ticularly the Loran device, which is simil x ; 
radar, and to gather data on weather Conditions te 
the Polar regions. The B-29, carrying a crew of 12 
stopped at Fairbanks for refueling and then went 
Ore Me Oe sbi ita toy Fale baal in ap- 

y ours, ater the Bs rne 
to its Edmonton base, ips 


Laut Cardinals Win 1946 World Series 4 Games to3 


‘Cardinals, champions of the National League, defeated Bi 
ions of the “American League, in the 1946 World Series 4 ri games to 3.- Ree, ae Red a0 


Composite Score of Seven Games 
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COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
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F SUMMARY. " es a 
‘ is 19. Sacrifices—Marion 3, Moore 2, Munger, Walker, Schoendienst, _ 
me Sees Bocioe 16, St Pouple plays——Marion_ and Musial: DiMaggio and Pesky, Pes esky, Bue oe 
ee we Doerr, Pesky and ¥ ork; Schoendienst and Musial; Pesky and Doerr; " 
I on ‘Schoendienst and aca Kurowski, Bohpeaene and Musial 2; 2: ‘To 80. 
maa 0) e n. te 5 
9 Fe Musils Bi 5 2:1 Umpies—Ballanfant (N. Ts Hubbard (A. L,) 


First Game, St. Louis, Oct. 6 
BOSTON RED SOX 


ab.->'r.; Shi po.” ‘ad, 1 
McBride, rf. 2 oy 0 0 1 1 0 1 
Moses, rf...... oS 0 0 0 1 0 0 
ROSEY so SSG Five e's Sled son's 5 0 0 0 3 1 
JiMaggio; -cf.........- 5 0 2 1 1 0 
Williams)" Af ds. ek. 28 3 0 1 4 0 0 
PER ADE A ayes fhe e = 4 2 ¥ 10 0 0 
Doerr, 2b-...4).. 4 0 1 4 4 0 
Higgins, 3b..... + 0 2 2 O79 
aGutteridge ......:...- O > wt 0 0 0 0 
RUGHAEONS ADs cai to % Yak 0 0 0 2 0 
* Be Wagner, e740 5.0.0....3 0 0 6 1 0 
Roussel Sbiaine i... ...-- 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Hughson Di... seh... - 2 0 0 0 1 0 
552) CTR ln oan ee 1 0 0 ik 0 0 
a ? —~ — — — — — 
‘ . 38 3 9 30 BR 2 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 

r, ho “po a. e. 
1 2 2 4 0 
i) 0 x 1 0 
0 5 ee ¥3 0 0 
0 1 3 0 0 
SSB: Sixt a 1 1 tay 
MiGaragiota: Greve... 4 0 1 4 0 0 
AN GIs il ip a is 2 0 1 3 tt} 0 
1056) OU er a 0 0 0 0 0 
IMBTION, (SS. 6 ohh... cn. oes 3 0 0 1 3 0 
POMBE Dns ws. Fe cha wshale 4 0 0 0 0 0 
c - _ = 
SC ee ee 35. 2 454 30. 22 0 

_ aRan for Higgins in ninth. 
RP gSOSCOM) | eciee. Sele Seo Die OF 05 OOO 2 —3 
~ St. Leuis .. 000 0 0 1 01 0 02 


Runs batted in—Higgins,, Musial, Garagiola, 


McBride, York. i 
‘'Two-base hits—Musial, Garagiola. Three-base 

hit—Slaughter. Home run—York. Stolen base— 

Schoendienst. Sacrifices—Marion, Moore. Earned 

runs—Boston 3, St. Louis 2. Left_on bases—Boston 

_ 10, St. Louis 8. Bases on balls—Off Pollett 4 (Doerr, 
' Williams 2, Hughson); Hughson 2 (Slaughter, 

_ Walker). Struck out—By Hughson 5 (Kurowski, 
Moore, Walker, Garagiola, Pollet); Pollet 3 (Mc- 
‘Bride, Doerr, Partee); Johnson 1 (Marion). 

Pitching summary—Off Hughson 7 hits, 2 runs 

- in 8 innings; Johnson 0 hits, 0 runs in 2. Hit by 
pitcher—By Pollet (York); Hughson ~(Kurowski). 
Winning pitcher—Johnson. Umpires—Ballanfant 
_@NL), ath Hubbard: (AL), 1b; Barlick (NL), 2b; 

Berry, (AL), 3b. Time of game—2:39. 

’,) atistics—Paid attendance, 36,218. Gross re- 

ceipts, $156,646. Players’ share, $79,889.46. Com- 

_ Missioner’s share, $23,496.90. Clubs’ share, $13,- 
_ 314.91, Leagues’ share, $13,314.91. 

‘ How runs were scored—With one out in the 
‘second inning Rudy York of the Red Sox went to 
first when a pitch from Pollet struck him in the 
-back. Doerr walked and then Higgins smashed a 
single to center, scoring York. St. Louis scored 

» in the sixth when Schoendienst singled with one 
_.down, and went to second when Doerr fumbled 

re’s grounder but got his man at first. Musial 

hit the right field wall with a double and Schoen- 
dienst counted. The Cardinals added another run 
in the eighth when Kurowski drilled a single to left 
after two had gone out. Garagiola hit a long fly 

_ to center field which DiMaggio misjudged in the 

- sun but managed to get his gloved hand on the 
ball which rolled to the fence while Kurowski 
_ raced all the way home, The Red Sox counted 
again in the ninth when Higgins singled with one 
out. Russell, batting for H. Wagner lined a single 
to center, and Gutteridge who was sent in to run 

for Higgins advanced to third. Partee batted for 

Hughson and struck out but McBride singled to 

left and Gutteridge tallied tying the score at two 


all. In the tenth inning after two were out York 
smashed a fast pitch into the left field bleachers 
for'a home run. 
; _ Second Game, St. Louis, Oct. 7 ; 
nad BOSTON RED SOX 
: ab or 6h. 6 6poO a. Oe 
4 0 1 3 0 0 
(se 0 0 3 2 0 
; 0 1 3 0 0 
PWilliams; Wf... ... ke. 4 0 0 1 0 ) 
y 0 0 6 2 0 
0 1 4 5 0 
0 0 0 2 1 
2 0 0 1 0 0 
; Meas 0. 0 2 0 0 
PIOREU” Oh sy Gi vanes Gace 2 0 1 1 0 0 
AOUIPEMEON of eh. . ay js = 0 0 0 0 0 
Met wnt hs Ah) Cty hae tied 
J oe 5 ; 
a ae . 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1946 " 
_. Box Scores of Boston Red Sox-St. Louis Cardinals S , 


ries 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
: d ab... 3s Rs, - POn wExe 
Schoendienst, 2b.......- 5 0 Ooo 2 Sy 
Moore, efo. 5 .tus: aes 3 0 ie o 
Musial, Deco act fon 4 0 On 0 
KUrowski, 'SDimace eee 4 0 i eek Sage! 
Slanghter, Th2...:-2-"% 4 i} ae 0 
Dushk, VEx..ce epee a 2 0 1 L 0 
bSisker 4.48 GR ee ee 1 0 0 0 0 
Walker VIE Shae es op 0 0 0 a | 
Marion, SSiijes sore =< > ge 4 0 0 2 6 
Riee, Ci. 5. sacle teenie eee 2 2 2 4 0 
Brecheen, p..+.......-.- 3 1 1 0 0 
ROtAL 5s 0 sn oe nie oe 30 3 6 27 10 


aBatted for Harris in eighth. 
bBatted for Dusak in eighth 


Boston! 3. eas ose ewes O= Ov.0 50) (00 
Si-7; Hovis ic cevee ss: eRe Se fia 


Runs batted in—Brecheen, Moore, Musiale 
Two-base hits—Rice, Dusak. Sacrifice—Schoen- 
dienst. Double play—Marion and Musial. Earned 
runs—Boston 0, St. Louis 2. Left on bases—Bosto: 
6, St. Louis 7. Bases on balls—Off Brecheen — 
(York 2, Higgins); Harris 3 (Dusak, Rice, Moore). 
Struck out—By Brecheen 4 (Pesky, Harris, W. 
liams, H, Wagner): Harris 3 (Dusak, Brecheen 
Musial). c m ¥ 
Pitching summary—Off Harris 6 hits 3°runs \ 
5 ee Dobson 0 hits 0 runs in 1. Losing pitche! 4 
—Harris. i 
Umpires—Hubbard (AL), plate; ‘Barlick (NL) 
1b; Berry (AL), 2b; Ballanfant (NL), 3b. Tim 
of game—1:56. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 35,815. Gross Tre 
ceipts, $155,372. Players’ share, $79,239.72. Co! 
missioner’s share, $23,305.80. Each club’s shar 
$13,456.62. Each league’s share, $13,456.62. : 
Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 72,033. Gros: 
receipts, $312,018. Players’ share, $159,129.38. Com= 
missioner’s share, $46,802.70. Each league’s shar 
$26,771.53. Each club’s share, $26,771.56. . 
How runs were scored—St. Louis scored its firs 
run in the third inning when Rice doubled aga 
the left field wall and Brecheen, after feigning 
bunt,gsingled to center and Rice counted. In ft 
fifth inning the Cards scored twice when Ri 


reached second. Schoendienst rapped to Doerr fc 
an out at first, the runners holding their places, 


rolled to center field. Rice scored easily and 
Brecheen advanced to third. Musial hit to Doerr 


Brecheen tapped the plate. } 
Third Game, Boston, Oct. 9 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
ap. ans 
Schoendienst, 2b 4 0 0 
Moore, cf... 4 0 -.0 
Musial, 1b... 4 0 1 
Slaughter, rf ..4 oO led 
Kurowski, 3b.. i rh Ps 0 
Garagiolas cf 1 eos, Bt 0 1 
WAIKGrS TES: voici poets ae hy 0 1 
Marion, #85. 0 0h. sae 0 1 
Dicksen) oo. sh eota.w ae ae 2 OF “ar 
BOMBED» fa < ie ah ae ee 1 0 0 
WEES SDS tes cao ae eee 0 0 oO 
Total ie RSA =A 30 0 6 
F BOSTON RED SOX ia, 
ab. |r.) Bayaposamedt 
MOBGR Tt $e if os Nee «em 3 0 0 3 . 0 
Eeaky, ee afta erate ; 1 2 1 eye 
iia elo: ei. hi. genes 0 1 Co ee eae 
Williams, If. 1.222121 31, 41 3 
LORIE gLD. oki Wa hats os cme 4 2 27) 12006 
HOCLT, J DoF, be kiee t ae 4 0 2 2) Apa: 
FUSING | AD rage site apie 3 0 0 ut Tae <8.) 
By Wagner, (Clon... laa! 0 0 SOs 
Werriss, (Osis aw he oe he 4 0 0 One 3m 
otal, vce ees ine 4) 38) ena 
aBatted for Dickson in eighth. aN a 
St. Louis 0:70.00 0" 16 0 
Boston 24 <:0...< 23, OF Oy 0)" 0/0 
Runs batted in—yYork 3. . s 
Two-base hits—DiMaggio, Dickson 
Three-base hit—Musial. Home run—Yor 
‘ ain. ume cw 


tA a + 


Musial, Sacrifice—H. Wagner. Double plays— 
: aggio and Pesky; Pesky, Doerr and York. 
‘Passed ball—-Garagiola. Earned runs—Si. Louis 0, 
ton .3. Left on bases—St. Louis 4, Boston 8. 
Bases on balls—Off Ferriss 1 (Musial); Dickson 3 
Williams, Higgins, Moses). Struck out—By Dick- 
son 4 (Doerr, Ferriss, Moses, Williams); Ferriss 2 
(Moore, Slaughter). 
Pitching summary—Off Dickson 6 hits, 3 runs 


in 7 innings; Wilks 2 hits, 1 run in 1. Losing 
pitcher—Dickson. 
Umpires—Barlick (NL), ib; Ballanfant (NL). 


2b; Hubbard (AL), 3b. Time of game—1:54. 
'Statistics—Paid attendance, 34,500. Gross re- 
ceipts, $140,451. Players’ share, $71,630.01. Com- 
Missioner’s share, $21,067.65. Each club's share, 
$11,638.33. Each league’s share, $11,938.33. 
‘Whree-game totals—Paid attendance, 106,533. 
Gross receipts, $452,469. Players’ share, $230,159.33. 
mmissioner’s share, $67,869.35. Each club's 
‘Share, $38,709.86. Each league’s share, $38,709.85. 
How runs were scored—With one out in the sec- 
d inning, Pesky singled just inside the third base 
e. DiMaggio chopped a bouncer along the first 
base line. Musial made a tag for the put out as 
Pesky slid into second. Williams was passed 
ee oeely Then York hit a three-and-two pitch 
‘or a tremendous home run over the left field wall, 


Pesky and Williams scoring ahead of him. York 
Singled in the eighth with one-out, and Doerr 
followed with a couble to center on which York 


. Sporting Events—Worid Series of 1946 


Went to third. Higgins went out but Schoendienst 
fumbled H. Wagner's easy roller and York scored. 


Fourth Game, Boston, Oct. 10 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ab.» To >i. |-- Der Ba) “ee 

+ ae 6 1 1 1 4 0 

5 el | ae = 1 1 3 0 0 

_) ae 5 1 1 6 1 0 

> See ee 6 A 4 5 1 0 

a re 3 2 7 2 0 0 

-Garagiola, c.. 5 1 4 4 0 0 

aicer, If... .-- > 2 1 1 3 0 0 

Marion, ss. 4 1 3 2 1 1 

Munger, p. 4 0 1 1 0 0 

MPORAN ....6-.------+- 41 12 20 27 7 1 
BOSTON RED SOX 

ab, 1.” B. "PO. Be -© 

= ee 5 0 4 1 0 0 

“lat 5 0 0 3 2 1 

..4 1 0 3 1 0 

is 1 1 tO) 1 0 

hed 0 1 9 1 0 

j i ie 3 1 2 4 6 0 

Gutteridge. 2b. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

y gins, 3b.... 4 0 1 2 1 1 

‘H. Wagner, c.. 4 0 0 5 1 0 

0 0 0 0 0 1 

Barby, Pp ..--. +--+ 1 0 Y : a : 

-dMetkovich .....- 1 0 

MN 0 0 0 0 0 0 

OEE asc cta os se « 1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

3 9 21. 14 4 


02 See 

aBatte 

bBatted 

cBatted 
Louis 


L590 
0 2 0— 3 


mn 1 (Munger); 
); Munger 2 (Pesky, k). 

Pitching summary—Off Hughson 5 hits, 6 runs 
2 innings (none out in 3d); Bagby 6 hits, 1 run 
3; Zuber 3 s, 1 run in 2; Brown 4 hits, 3 
ms ‘in 1 (mone out in 9th); Ryba 2 hits, 1 run 
24; Dreisewerd 0 hits, 0 runs in Losing 


Ce Serr. Ballanfant_ (NL), 
(NL), 3b. Time of 


35,645. ; 
e, CAME Mies Com- 
ac elu _share, 
$12,280.31. =~ 

tendance, 142,178. | 
Players’ $304, - 
Each 


¥3. 


Gross re- | 


a 


819 


oat share, $50,940.17. Each league’s share, $50,- 

*Players’ share ends as they participate in re- 
ceipts of first four games only. 

How runs were scored—S-aughter opened the 
Cardinals second with a home run into the right 
field stands. Kurowski doubled off the left field 
wall. Garagiola lifted to DiMaggio in center ‘but 
Walker singied to right, Kurowski scoring. Walker 
was trapped between first and second in an at-' 
tempted steal but Pesky threw the ball into the 
Red Sox dugout and Walker was sent to third by 
Umpire Ballanfant. Marion squeeze-bunttd Walk- 
er home. In the third inning Schoendienst opened 
with a liner to center. Moore sacrificed Schoen- 
dienst to second but Hughson fumbled the bunt and 
then threw wild to first. Schoendienst stopped at 
third and Moore halted at second. Musial shot a 
double to right center and Schoendienst and Moore 
scored. Bagby replaced Hughson. Doerr threw out 
Slaughter and Musial advanced to third, scoring 
on Garagiola’s single after Kuroski had fouled out, 
The Cardinals scored again in the fifth when 
Slaughter doubled after one was out. Kurowski 


also rattled the left field wall with a double and’ 


Slaughter counted. Slaughter singled off Zuber 
through the middle of the diamond in the seventh 
with one down and Kuroewski followed with a 
smash into left field, Slaughter stopping at sec- 
ond. Garagiola looped a double over Higgins’ 
head into left and Slaughter scored. Slaughter 
opened the ninth with a single to center and Kur= 
owski beat out a bunt to third. Higgins threw 
wild to first and Slaughter raced to third. Gara- 
giola pushed a single into right and Slaughter 
counted and Kurowski advanced to second. Mike 
Ryba went to the mound for the Sox and Walker 
sacrificed the runners along. _Marion doubled to 
the left field corner, Kurowski and Garagiola scor~ 
ing. Doerr threw out Munger and Marion raced 
to third. Schoendienst was safe at first when 


Ryba failed to touch the bag after taking an | 


underhand toss from York, Marion. scoring. c 

Williams singled in the fourth for the Red Sox 
after ong. was down and York scored him with a 
heavy smash to deep right center for a double. 
The Red Sox scored twice in the eighth when 
DiMaggio was safe at first on Marion’s fumble of 
his grounder. Williams popped out and York 
struck out. Doerr hit a home run high over the 
left field screen, also scoring DiMaggio. _ 


Fifth Game, Boston, Oct. {1 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ab 6r. bh, DO a = Ge 
Schoendienst, 2b......:.4 0 1 3 Pr 
Meote,’ ef) 455. 2g 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Musial, Ub. f.s oo ante 1 1 ¥ 0 x90 
Slaughter, rf. uae ter eres 0 9 0 0 0 
Hassles, Wis se: 65 + eee ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Kurowski, 3b.....-.-.-: 4 1 0 3 pb 0 
Garagiola, €......008 +. 4 1 0 tf 1 0 
Walker, lf-rf........--- 4 0 2 1 0 0 
Marion, SS.......+--+++¢ 4 0 0 1 Tone 
Pollet, p pie 0 0 0 0 0 
BYOZIG, Di. oe ees deewe= 2 0 0 0 1, kee 
BIOUIHS, Git ~ ewe ryt 0 0 0 0 0 
Beazley, P...+-----+-+- 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Total wre.) espe 33 3 4 4 2 1 
BOSTON RED SOX ; 
+ 5 ee 
Gutteridge, 2b.......- 5 ; 
Pesky, 88.650. nileises ays 5 2 3 2 2 2 
DiMaggio, cf ...-.....-.3 1 1 3 0 0 
Williams, lf......----- 5 0 1 4 0 0 
Si ch) Se eer Teac otra: 2 1 0 8 0 1 
Higgins, 3b... 4 1 1 0 1 0 
Culberson, rf-_.. Sere! 1 2 2 0 0 
Partee, Coc... ster eeeees e 1 1 8 i 0 
Dobson, 'P.-....-+- -#- 3 8 0 0 hy 10 
Total (igs 32/25 33 6 1 2 q 3 
aBatted for Brazle in eighth. 
St. Louis ....--.--. £6 iG- 0d TOE On tere 0 0 2-3 
Boston iy. see “£1. 0050 ea Or eae 
Runs batted in—Williams, Walker 3, Gutteridge, 


gins. Home run—Culberson. 
ter, Culberson, 


jo. Double plays—Partee and M 
Sshoendienst and Musial. Earned run t. Louis 
0, Boston 5 Left on bases—St. Louis 5, Boston 11. 
Bases on balls—Off Brazle 6 (York 3, DiMaggio, 
Partee, Culberson); Dobson 1 (Musial). Struck out 
“=Ry Dobson 8 (Moore 2, Kurowski 2, Slaughter, 


Kk). 2 , 
Pollet: 3 hits, 1 run in a 
inning; Brazle 7 hits, 5 runs in 624; Beazley 1 hi 


Wild pitch—Beazley, itcher—Brazle. - 


Lc : 
Umpires—Ballanfant (NL), plate; Hubbard (AL), 


820 


1b; Barlick (NL), 2b; Berry (AL), 3b. Time of 
game 2:23. 

Statistics Paid attendance, 35,982. Gross re- 
ceipts, $144,8 Commissioner's share—$21,734.55. 
$0190.68 an 8 Pare 880; 790.61. Each league’s share, 

Briv-oame totals—Paid attendance, 178,160. Gross 
“receipts, $741, 252. *Pilayers’ share, $304, 141.25. Com- 
missioner’s share—$111,185.80. Each elub’ & share, 
$81,130.78. sEach league’ s share, $81,730.7 

*Players. participate in receipts of arst four 
games only. 

How runs were scored—The Red Sox scored in 


single and Pesky foilowed with another to the same 
field sending Gutteridge to second. LiMaggio 
bounced to Kurowski who stepped on third forcing 
Gutteridge, but Pesky moved to second. Williams 
_ singled to right and Pesky scored. The Red Sox 
counted again in the second when Partee opened 
with a single. Kurowski fielded Dobson’s bunt but 
_ threw too late to catch Partee at second and all 
_ hands were safe. Gutteridge smashed a hit through 
_ the center of the diamond and Partee scored. Cul- 
berson hit, a‘ home run to open the sixth. The 
Red Sox came back in the seventh with three 
More. DiMaggio started the attack with a double 
to left.‘ Williams was called out on strikes and 
- York was passed. Higgins doubled to left center 
‘and DiMaggio scored “and York reached third. 
Culberson was passed. Partee hit to Marion who 
threw wild to second in an attempted force, York 
‘and Higgins scoring. The Cardinals scored in the 
second after two were out. A grasscutter by Gara- 
-giola squirted through Pesky’s legs into center 
field for a two base error. Walker followed with 
_.a two base smash to left and Garagiola tapped 
the plate. Two Cardinal runs came in the ninth 
Then Musial started the inning with a walk. 
jusak struck out but Pesky fumbled Kurowski’s 
cpaller, and all were safe. Garagiola was out on a 
’ yoller to York. Musial went to third and Kurow- 
ski slid into second. Walker dropped a single into 
right and Musial and Kurowski scored. 


Pa: Sixth Game, St. Lohis, Oct. 13 


73 s BOSTON RED SOX 
a * Sie ., Bul PO, ae © 
Paniberedt TESA Sone 4 0 0 5 0 0 
‘Pesky, a Pt eed 7 . t - 2 : 
Bins Ca ee 
Williams, If-..........% 3 0 1 2 0 0 
MPM CDETRL ID. <1) <r a.a aja 'v g's aie 4 1 1 4 0 0 
RIE ORAL «roles le viecayeis = 0)4 <0 3 0 1 1 1 0 
IE RING, OSD... 6-562 - - 3 0 1 1 1 0 
y »Partée, c Bktctr rin /eve od 0 0 2 0 0 
SER ee rhe en G pau 0 0 
Bee eUENEON, Diy eae... ss 1 0 1 0 0 0 
: REDMCESTICE’: |. rik weave sets 1 0 0 0 0 Q 
WOMNSOD, Deon scy rece ee ve 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ee eOtal oe wey 30 1 q 24 5 0 
4 C. ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
he ape tory Bh Di 2B. ws 
" Schoendienst, Bb yee ik 4 1 1 4 3 0 
RE NCL Ac. vi cclepiee Rais 0 1 2 0 0 
ee SEC) IS | eee 4 1 1 9 0 0 
Pisurowski,~ 3b... ..<.-625.. ceed Wares ie” Wa ee 
Rermlelphber, Th. ok... 2 0 1 2 0 0 
WSN Whi os clei sw wale os 0 0 0 0 1 0 
P Walker, Wi... SONS: OR ye Ge eo 
ee Remon ekc kick A 0 2 2 1 0 
Nis iO he ala ae 3 0 1 5 1 0 
‘Bracken: 10s ere 4 1 9 0 2 0 
“Gs Ss Ae 8 27 10 0 
aBatted for Hughson in sigth: 
MESGEE OIE es his plain > ss 00° 0,.0 OO 1 o—1 
Bett MAOIs tah ales e's O40) 3.8 0 1. —4 
Runs batted in—Moore, Kurowski, Slaughter, 


Doerr, Marion. ~ 
~ Two-base hits—Schoendienst, Marion. Three- 
base hit—York, Double plays—Kurowski, Schoen- 
_dienst and Musial 2; Brecheen, Schoendienst, 
‘Marion and Musial. Harned runs—Boston i, St. 
Louis 4. Left on bases—Boston 4, St. Louis’ 8. 
Bases ai balls—Off Brecheen 2 (Williams, Pesky): 
Harris 1 (Dusak); Hughson 1 (Slaughter); John- 
son 2 (Slaughter, Rice). Struck out—By Brecheen 
6 fen aa 2, Partee, DiMaggio, acre Pesky); 
puree (Moore, Slaughter); Hughson 2 (Moore, 
usia 
Pitching summary—Off Harris 5 hits, 3 runs in 
224 innings: Hughson 2 hits, 0 runs in 44%; John- 
son 1 hit, l°run in 1, Losing pitcher—Harris, 
Umpires—Hubbard (AL), plate; wees (NL), 
‘1b; aera 2b; Ballanfant (NL), . Time of 
game— 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 35,768. Gross re- 
eeipts, $155,269. Commissioner’s share, $23,290.35. 
ut bau es. s'share, $32, 994.66. Each league’s share, 
. Six- game totals—Paid attendance, 213,928. Gross 
receipts, $896,521, *Players’ share, $304, 141. 25. Com- 
missioner’s sharé, $134,477.15. Each club's share, 
gee 735.44. Bach league’s share, $114,735.44, 


‘ 
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‘the first inning when /Gutteridge opened with a. 


oe gee ANS 
ie a ~ wi 
VSS ay 


*Players ‘participate in receipts of first) fo ( 
games only. x é ‘ 
How runs were scored—The Cardinals open Cig 
the scoring in the third inning. Rice aneied at the 
start and Brecheen failed at a sacrifice. Schoen 
dienst doubled and Brecheen raced to third an 
scored later on Moore’s long fiy to Culberson : 
right. Pesky made a backhand stop on Musial’ 
grounder between third and short but Musial be 
tae throw for a single, Schoendienst stopping a 
third. _Kurowski poked a line single into left an did 
Schoendienst scored, Musial advancing to second.l 
Slaughter rapped a bounding singie through 
middie of the diamond and Musial crossed thes 
plate. The Cards scored again in the eighth, when,: 
with one out Johnson walked Slaughter. Walkers 
forced him at second. Then Marion lined a doubles 
over first base and Walker scored. The lone Redid 
Sox score was in the seventh inning when a 
.ed off with a triple and scored on Doerr’s long flyy 
to Walker. 
enough to permit Slaughter to slide in ahead | ofy 
the delayed throw to the plate. 


Seventh game, Oct. 15, St. Louis } 
BOSTON RED SOX S| 
ab... Fs) air? pom eae - 
MOSCS TEs, Sondre eee oe 4 1 1 1 Oo. ox 
BGSKy, SS. anges eiclati 4 o 1. 2 1.7908 
DiMaggio, cf.....2...-. 3 0 1 0 0. Ot 
Culberson, cf. ia5°..... 0 0 0 0 0 On 
Williants; 185s sess... owe 4 0 0 3 1 00 
Vor setlist eee 4 00) 2 #10) ee 
cCampbell 1. ..2222122, 0° 0 0 +0 S00ummE 
Doert s 2b. sacs mente tae 4 0 2 & 7 On 
Higgins, SB a./.5 saseje as 4 0 0 0 1 ot 
Ho Wagner.¢. 322 ikea 2 0-0 4 CG o 
aRussell’ iwacscke< lye qe. 1 1 a 0 Oo 60d 
Parhee;, © ch. wh .5 sa eed 0 0 0 0 0g 
erriss, M5) oc. oi chee eel) 0 0 0 oC 
Dobson, \Piw iiss «tse gene 0 0 0 0 1 0 
bMetkovich ..........--1 10) 1 0RrOnan 
Klinger) p" seasc,. isc. 0: 0 0 0 1 0 09 
SOMEON, Pe. Bee 1 0 0. 0 0 64 
aMcBride) . 25.222. «sass 1 0 0 0 O. aaa 
Total, | ns chi 55.5 2008 35 3 8 24 2 oe 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS vale 
DU. ‘er. poss ane 
Schoendienst, 2b ...... 4 0 2 2 3 
Moore, cf ... 4 0 1 S 0 
Muslal:: fb ct sacthenes 3 0 1 6 0 
Slaughter, It See po. 1 1 4 0 
Reurowski, Sh... sotaa oe 4 i! 1 3 1 
Gardgiolax o 22. ....c0 tute = 0 0 4 (te 
RACE, gC 0x, aie aoe ek See 1 0 tt) oO oO 
Walker, 42 2 2c4.. mcs aGules 3 1 2 3 0 
Matton; 8's. Sy)ee.s ae 2 0 0 2 sh 
Dickson, “Wy <s.cakh wee 3 1 1 0 1 
BYeqheensp ol... 4 sh 1 0 0 O'= 0, 
Rotal, ssa sone 4 9 21 Gu 


Jon 
aBatted for H. Wagner in eighth. 
bBatted for Dobson in eighth. 
cRan for York in ninth. Hin 
daBatted for Johnson in ninth. { 
. 4.0) 0 8 Oy tee 
Runs batted i Dim. : %, Wal m2) tated 
atted in— aggio 
goats nee ‘ M4 pee ‘Bicksa 
yo-base hits—Musial, jeurgnesis Dioksongio - 
Maggio, Metkovich, Walker. Sacrifice—Marion, 
Earned runs—Boston 3, St. Louis 4. Left on bas 
—Boston 6, St. Louis 8. Bases on BallsOff Ferri 
1 (Musial); Dobson 2 (Slaughter, Walker): Die 
1 (DiMaggio); Klinger 1 (Marion). Struck out— 
Ferriss 2 (Slaughter, Dickson); Dickson: 8 »(Di- | 
Maggio), York 2; Brecheen 1 (Moses Dobson: < 
to 
‘ie: 


(Garagiola, Schoendienst). 
Pitching summary—Off Ferriss, 7 hits, Tu 
414 innings; Dobson, 0 hits, 0 runs in 234. Rlin 

2 hits, 1 run in 24; Johnson, 0 hits, 0 runs in 
Dickson, 5 hits, 3 runs in 7 (one out in: “Bur 
Winans pitcher— 


Brecheen 3 hits, 0 runs in 2. 
mrpelyaet Losing nee ee 

mpires—Barlic ),. plate; Ber Db: 
Ballanfant (NL), 2b; Hubbard (AL), 3b. (AL ob sf 
or rialisties Pati” altand if 

stics—Pa attendance—36, 143, it 
ceipts—$156,379. Commissioner’s 1, Gross» 
Each glub's s share—$33,230.54. Each league’s sha 
Seven- Gaia Totals—Paid attend 

Gross receipts—$1,052,920. *Players’ ance-250,0 O71. 
141.25; | Commissioner’s share—$157,934. 
club’ aa Mee aha 965.98. Bach -league’s sha 


$147 f 
aBeone participate in recei : 
vames on Dp: ceipts of first four 
ow runs were scored—The R 
first to score, in the first eee aot were 
singled through the middle of the diam 
followed -with a single and Moses hustled 
DiMaggio flied to deep right and M 
The Sox scored areas in ae eight! 


~ * oS 


Sy re 


Bach h 


“ 


batting for H. Wagner, opened with a singl 

: : : gle. 
ge ate ee | for Dobson, doubled down the 
left field line and Russell stopped at third. Bre- 
Cheen replaced Dickson on the mound for the 
Cards and fanned Moses. Slaughter came in fast 
to snare Pesky’s low liner and held the runners to 
their bases. DiMaggio doubled off the right center 
field wall and Russell and Metkovich scored. The 
Cards scored their first run in the second on a 
double to center by Kurowski. Garagiola rolled out 
‘and Kurowski went to third. Walker lined to 
Williams in left-center and Kurowski scored after 
“the catch. Walker led off the Cardinal fifth with a 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1946; Players’ Shares 
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single and moved to second on a sacrifice by 
Marion. Dickson dumped a double over third and 
Walker scored. Schoendienst lined a single to 
center and Dickson scored, Klinger went to the 
mound for the Red Sox in the eighth and Slaugh- 
ter greeted him with a single to center, Kurowski 
failed on a sacrifice and Williams took Rice’s long 
fly near the left field wall. Walker doubled over 
Pesky’s head and Slaughter scored from first, 
ahead of the relay from Culberson to Pesky to 
Partee. Pesky hesitated with the ball just long 
enough 
the delayed throw to the plate. 


Pd 


Playing Records Broken or 


NEW MARKS 


Most games won by left hander in one series, 
(Harry Brecheen, Cardinals, three, second, sixth 
and seventh tying records of right handers hris- 
ty Mathewson, Jack Coombs, Urban Faber, Babe 
Adams, Joe Wood, Charles (Deacon) Phillippe, 
Bill Dineen and Stanley Coveleski.) 

Most nits by both clubs in one game, 29 (Cardi- 
mals 20 and Red Sox 9, fourth game, Oct. 10). 

Three outfield assists on throws to the plate 
if one game by both clubs (Slaughter of Cardinals, 
DiMaggio and Williams of Red Sox, fourth game, 
Oct. 10). 

_ Two outfield assists in one inning by one team 
{DiMaggio and Williams, fifth inning, fourth 
game, Oct. 10). A 

Three players on one team making four hits 
@€acnh in one game (Slaughter, Kurowski and 
-<aragiola of Cardinals fourth game, Oct. 10). 
—-. Four players making four hits each in one game, 
both clubs (Slaughter, Kurowski and Garagiola 
oa os and Moses of Red Sox, fourth game, 
Most assists by a second baseman, seven-game 


_ 


Tied in 1946 World Series 


series (Doerr of Red Sox, 31, old record, 28, by 
Stanley Harris of Washington in 1924). ’ 

Third basemen starting most double plays in 
one game (Kurowski of Cardinals, 2; sixth game, 


Oct. 13). 
MARKS TIED 


Most pitchers used in one game, one club (Red 
Sox, 6, fourth game, Oct: 10). 

Most runs scored in one game, 
(Slaughter, 4, fourth game, Oct. 10). 

Most times at bat in one .inning, one player 
(Slaughter, 2, ninth inning, fourth game, Oct. 10). 

Mosi assists by second baseman, one game (Doerr 
of Red Sox, 8, third game, Oct. 9). 


one player 


Most players used by one club in one game (18 - 


by Red Sox, fourth game, Oct. 10) 

All starting nine players 
game (Cardinals fourth game, Oct. 10). 

Most players used in a seven-game series (Red 
Sox, 26, tying mark set by Detroit in 1945). 

Most times at bat in nine-inning game (Slaugh- 
ter 2nd Schoendienst, six times up, in fourth 
game, Oct. 10). 

Most hits in a nine-inning game (Cardnials, 20, 
in fourth game, Oct. 10, tying mark set by Giants, 
Oct. 7, 1921). 


World Series Money 


3 How Players Shared 
a eee 


first four games and their part of the take was 


"Red Sox sliced the losing portion, $85,159.55 into 4142 shares. x 
$304,141.25: The other $91,242.38 was divided among 


“the second, third and fourth place clubs in the two major leagues. 
BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1946 


Winning Losing Winning Losing 
Yr. | G.|Players’ Share|Players’ Share Yr. | G.|Players’ Share|Players’ Share 
1929 | 5 |Athletics..... $5,620|}Chicago...... $3,782 ||1938 | 4 | Yankees..... $5,783)Cubs......+. $4,474 
1930 | 6 |Athletics..... 5,038|Cardinals.... 3,536 ||1939 | 4 | Yankees...... 6,542) Reds ...... .- 4,193 
931 | 7 |Cardinals..... 4,467|Athletics..... 3,023 |}1940 | 7 |Reds......... §,803|Tigers...... 531 
/1932 | 4 |Yankees...... §,231|Cubs.......- 4,244 ||1941 | 5 | Yankees..... 5,943| Dodgers. ...4 4,829 | 
1933) 5 |Giants....... ,257|Senators..... 3/020 ||1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192) Yankees ..,.. 3,351 
at 7 |Cardinals. 5,389|Tigers....... 3,354 || 1943 | 5 | Yankees..... 6,.123|Cardinals.... 4,321 
193, 6 |Tigers .. . 6,545)Cubs........ 4,198 ||1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626)Browns.....- 2,743 
1936 | 6 |Yankees...... 6,430/Giants....... 4656/|1945 | 7 |Tigers......-. 6,443)/Cubs......-% 3,903 
937 | 5 |Vankees. . 6,4711Gi nts .... 4,489 1/1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 3,757|Red Sox... .- 2,052 
The Cardinals divided their winning total of $127,739.32 from the series receipts 34 ways. The 


Players shared in the receipts of the 


Winners Won Losers Won)! Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 
ee ee 
Boston, A. L 5 |Pittsb’gh, N. L.. 1925 |Pittsb’gh, N. L 4 |Wash., A. L.....] 3 
L. re|fused |play Boston, A.L, 1926 {St. Louis, N.L..) 4 |N.Y.A.L.. 3 
han 4 |Phila., A.L..... 1 N 4 |Pitts., N.L. 6 
Chicago, N. L...J 2 4 |S. louis, N. L. 0 
Detroit, A 0 4 |Chicago, N. L. 1 
Detroit, A. L 1 4 |St. Louis, N. L 2 
Detroit, A. L 3 . 4 |Phila., A. L..... 3 
N 1 1, ae 4 |Chicago, N.L...| 0 
L 2 PM. 4 ash, A; L; sc (ae 
3 , N. 4 |Detroit,A.L...[ 3 
1 1935 | Detroit, A. L. 4 |Chieago,N.L...J 2 
id oe 0 1936 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 YN. Be coef 
1 1937 |N. Y.,A.L.. 4 [Ro ON eee 1 
1 1938 |N. Y., A. L. 4 |Chicago,N.L...] 0 
nine os 2 £930-)N. X%.,. Ac b: 4 |Cincinnati, N.L.| 0 
2 1940 |Cine., N. L..... 4 |Detroit, A.L...) 3 
3 |\1941 IN. ¥.. A. L....| 4 |B’klyn, N. LL...) 2 
2 111942 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 ALL 1 
3 1943 |N. Y., AsL.... 3 1 
0 ||1944 |St. Louis N. L..| 4 2 
2 111945 |Detroit, A. L...| 4 3 
5 3 1946 !St. Louis, N. L.. 4 \Boston, A. L....| 3 


ND 


ORLD SERIES ATTE 


ANCE AND RECEIPTS SINCE 1921 


entire broadcasting fee of $i 
for major league players. 


fund 


See 


G |Atten. 


000 from the 1946 series was put in escrow to build up 2 pension 


to permit Slaughter to slide ahead of 


hitting safely in one - 


‘ 


G|Attea. | Repts. || Yr. Clubs Rep-s. 

: LN. Y., A. L. .| 8}269,977| $900,233||1934|S. L., N. L.-Detr., A. L... 7} 281,51(| $1,128,995 
N x N. L. N. ¥. ALL. 1] 6]185,947|  605,475||1935| Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N.L.| 6 286,672} 1,173,794 
N. ¥., A. ER YN. L._| 6/301/430|1,063,815||1936|N. Y., A. L.-N-¥.,N.L..) 6 302,92] 1,304,399 
Wash., A. L.-N. ¥., N. L..| 7|283,665)1,093,104}/1937/N. ¥., A. LN. ¥., N.L..| 5) 238,142) 1,085,994 
Pitts., N. L.-wWash., A. L. .| 7/282,848|1,182,854]/1938/N. Y., A. L.~Chicago, N.L.| 4}200,83 851,166 
St. L.. N. LN. Y., A. L. .| 7/328,051|1,207,864)/1939/N.Y., A. L.-Cin'nati, N. L.| 4|183,849) | 845,329 
N.Y. A.L.-Pitts., N. L. .|-4]207,105] 783,217||1940|Cine., N. Tx-Detroit, A. L.| 7|281,927| 1,322,328 
NYA. L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 4/199,072]  777,240/|1941/N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn. N- L..| 51235,773} 1,107,762 
Phil. A. L.-Chic., N. L...| 5|190,490] 859,494//1942/St. Louis, N- w-N.Y., A. L.| 5}277,101) 1,205,24' 

“| phils. A. L.-St.Louis, N.L.| 6|212,619| 953,772||1943/N.Y., A.L-St. Louis, N.L.| 5|277,312| 1,105,784 
31/St. Louis, N.L.-Phila., A.L.| 7)231,567/1,030,; 1944/St. Louis, N.L.,-St. L. A.L.| 6|206,708) .906,1 
BcIN. Y., A. L.-~Chicago, N.L.| 4/191, 8) 743. 1945|Det., A, U.-Chi., N.L. ...| 7/333,457) 1,592,454 

NL Y”.N. L-Was:. A. L..1.5)163,076| 679.365) |1946|St. L.. N. L.-Boston. A. L.| 71250.071} 1,052,920 


hes and Nadunal eae Rocords’i in 1946 bk 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


‘NATIONAL LEAGUE 


I & eo 7S) sie 
i #3] |g 22 3 alel.| |S 38/% 
Volgsib ged ag zs 3/2] $<! $| £1 5/8 
wh 61 o/m\ Bis 0 Sila By s 8) 4] 8] 8! slsl2 
~ 18 Sle se) 5) se] 8) 8] & 8] 213 =| e218 
7 | O° & =| we o j| & Oo) S| =| = 
- SZ alzisiolo é/ale] 3) & [oa ) 8/0) 8) a) Ola] z 
: Raed i : een Bawa ms | pat 
* Bost... |... 14/16'13/15'14/17|104| 50| .675| ——| St. L...|_.]16/14'15/14/14]13/12 
Bete rhe 5 13 isis 17)14/17| 92] 62) .597| 12 | Bklyn..| 8). .|11/17|17)14/14/15 
N. Y...| 8], 9]../14/14/12/14|16} 87) 67) .565) 17 | Chicago.) 8/11]. .| 9)12}13 
~ Wash...| 610) 8|../12/15| 9|16| 76) 78| .494) 2& | Boston..| 7) 5/12). ./14/15 
Chic....} 9 10} 8/10]..113;12)/12} 74} 80) .481; 30 | Phila...) 8] 5/10) 8]../14 
Cleve...| 7; 5/10} 7] 9). .|15)15] 68] 86) .442 36 Cincin..} 8) 8} 9} 7} 8].. 
St. L 8 8] 8/13]10] 7/..|12] 66] 88) -429; 38 Pitts...) 9| 8/10] 7| 8] 9}.. 
Phila “5 5] 6| 6|10] 7:10]..| 491105] .318| 55 | N. ¥Y...110| 7| 5} 9[12] 8 
Lipb? ] TTIN The season ended in a tie and St. Louis won the 
tc Se ae ig ag sb. pc. two play-off games which are included in 
M447 266947 106,725 40-272 | SES OF ear TING (Unofficial) 
1388 256 61 59 546 47 .260 
1372 204 40 108 643 68 .259 F 8-_ _F- h. 2b. 3b. 
1362 201 44 37-510 77 .256| St. Louis..156 717 1426 264 57 
1317-212 48 40 479 56 .253 | Boston. ..154 633 1377 232 45 
1346 218 41 84 575 20 .251 | Brooklyn..157 701 1376 238 63 
Ne. 1 1267 206 50 136 647 48 .247 oa es 138 se ae 208 a 
; 285 : 53 79 489 56 .245|N.Y..... 54 61: 
. ~Cleveland.156 537 1285 230 53 7 RS, ee 
ee _ CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Pittsburgh 155 552 1301 197 54 
nee : e. dp. pe. | Cincin’ti..156 523 1261 194 32 
. 23.4 pee 137 164 .977 ] 
Cleveland. 144 143 .976 CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
- Detroit. . 154" 134 .975 po. z 
New York. 150 | 174. .975 | St. Liouis......... 22+. 4194 1774 
- St. Louis. . 156 153 .974 Chicago ie? a te 4219 1769 
Chicago.f cg. .h2. TZ 173) £97341 Wormer cis | a eeaoagmedote 
Soeuuniatgnias . 2.2 3969 1567 161 140 :972]| Philadelphis......... 74104 1697 
Mi Washington Sig tts .-4179 1756 204 165 .967 New Work... Sax ae 4048 1755 
i- OBEGHES,.. ic'=\s.c-t Hl he vie 8 By 
Aas La aay Cleveland, New York, Chi ees ohare bg oy 4205 1736 
i te s Bost  larevelanid, 2° St. Todisy +2 Pittsburgh... 6.52. 4115 1813 
 Ties—Boston, Vv 
‘Detroit, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, ’one Ties—Cincinnati, 2; Chicago, 2; Philadelphia 


. Sivas 2... hy he..tbi-. 
Schultz, St.L... 40 55 1.22 0 13 
. Vernon! Wash. 148 587 90 207 8 83 
Cullenbine, Det.111 321 64110 15 55 
Williams, Bost..150 514 142 176 38 123 
pot Bost....153 621 115 208 2 54 
, Phila.-Det. 131 520 69 168 4 52 

‘ Wash... \25 47 4 15 1 9 
\ te’ ‘son, Det. ae 88 10 28 O 13 
; 534 85 169 7 73 
35 57° 3 18 

45 127-2 45 

12.35. 0.9 

ie oe PO Pez 

60 180 1 54 

67 138 14 67 

59 106 1 29 

is, 201 Saat 

63.138 10 53 

32 99 16 63 

Tso 83> Ox At 

15°44 0 17 

26:60" T= 27 

82 169 16 86 

21 45 Oo 19 

52150 6 60 

82 169 6 45 

81 146 25 94 

63 126 ~1 36 

1k Ol-.3 

G2 OO 

ee ee ee 

45 1385 _3 51 

38 128 2 47 

33 63 0 10 

34 119 2 48 

{ B8686 8 42 
Caulfield, Phila. 13 26 0 10 
a: dson, Wash.. 31 2 12 0 4 
ath, W.-StL,.134 482 70 134 16 84 

2 2 60134 3 43 

46117 7 51 

98 149 30 101 

78 159 16 119 

90 144 41 136 

Doerr, Bos... 94 158 18 117 
we De 64 106 12 59 
_ Ross, Cle 12 41 3 114 
Wasdell, “Cie Pot Cee 
‘Evers, Det. 81 . 42 81 4 33 
_ Berardino, StL..144 582 70 155 5 68 
-. Jones, Chicago.. 24 79 10 21 3 13 
dnick, St. L. 1142 ahs 70 135 16 73 
Outlaw, Detrolt. 94 2' 36 78 2 30 
zgins, De. = 82 380 20 68 2 36 
bs, St. 79 263 40 69 16 51 
Macklewicz, ci. (7 2657.35 67 O 15 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


sb. 


; id 
. NEE ROOCN TH OW RAWHON COOH HORN O OSORNO HM WOOD OHO DH NOONWOOOWNOW 


pe. 


' McCormick, Ph. 134 


| Rowell, Boston. 4 


| Rice, St 


Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, "Boston, one each 
BAEEANES AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Musial, st, Divs 
Mize, N. Tot 37 
Hopp, Sate .129 
Gerheauser, Pitt. 36 
Hetki, Cinn. 32 
Osterm'ler, Pits. 27 
Walker, Bklyn.. age 
Thomson, N.Y. 
E , Phila. . 
Judd, Phila. . 46 
Medwick, Bklyn. 41 
Holmes, Boston, 152 
Galan, Bklyn... Hs 
Dinzes, Phila... 50 
Lopez, Pitts.... 56 
Wright, Bost... 36 
Waitkus, Chi... 113 
Kurowski, St. L.141 
Budnick, N. ¥.. 35 
Slaughter, St. 1.156 
Her’n, Bk.-Bos..123 435 
Sain, Boston.. 
Sturgeon, Chi... 
Cavaretta Sea 
Salkeld, 
Gordon, N. a < 
Zientara, Ginn. . 
Cox, Pitts.....! 
Lombardi, N.Y. 87 2 
McCullough, Ch. 85 
Litwhiler,St.-Bo. 85 
Reese, Bklyn. ..151 
Hack, Chicago.. 92 


ad 


Rosen, Bk-N.Y.103 
Schoend’st, StL. 141 
Furillo, BKlyn. .116 


Pafko, Chi. ..... 6 
Donnelly, St-Ph. 25 
Marshall, N. Y.131 
Reiser, Bklyn.. er 
Young, N.Y... .104 
Wyrostek, Phil..145 
Russell, Pitts. . vas 
Scheffing, Chi.. 
Malloy, Cinn. . 
Dickson, St. Tas 
Rojek, Bklyn,.. 45 
Stanky, Bklyn._144 i 
Verban, SL-Phi.136 4 
Seminick, Phil. . 124 407 
t. Louis. . ee 139 
Hatton, Cinn...116 436 
Klutiz,’ NY-StL. 57 la 8 


ee eet! 


h. 
aot 134 228 16 103 


yeas 


139 


Wg 


hr. rbi. sb. 


22 70 


bo 


AWORO WOH PROM EWAN RNIN OOOO 


bot 


= 


SSOCOSC MANE WOWWWOMHOMNORNNO 


he 


12 
1 


pis. Pee ee, Ae 
geet Biel x’ y 
4 ‘ : 


An” Zetia ec AL ates Sy Bik s 
t League Batting; Home Runs Distances 823 __ 
MERICAN AND NATIONAL LEAGUE RECORDS IN 1946 (Continued) 

'G AVERAGES (Unofficial) _ BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


+ 


Pg abat ts PSs ’ .ab. rc. h. hr. rbi. sb. pe. 
i 134 10 2 .261 | Tabor, Phila... .183 461 53 124 10°51 3 369 
46 545 77 20 260 | O'Neil, Phila... 46 93 12 25 0 8 0.269 — 
4 1 .260 | Masi, Boston...133 396 53 106 3 60 4 .268 r 

4 4 .260 | Edwards, Bklyn. 92 292 24 78 1 26 1 
4 3 .259 | Cooper, N. Y... 87 280 39 75 8 46 O 
0 4 .259 | Blliott, Pitts....138 483 51128 5 68 5 
1 9 .258 | Rucker, N. Y... 95 197 28 52 1 12 4 
5 6 .257 | Witek, N. Y.... 82 284 32 75 4 29 1 
2 1 .257 | Moore, St. L... 91 278 34 73 3 28 0O 
2 15 .255 | Haas, Cinn.....140 534 56140 3 51 22 
0 6 8 .254 | Gustine, Pitts...130 491 60128 8 52 2 
Tes, be 19 47 0 2 .254 | Rickert, Chi....114 395 43 103 7 49 2 
yo, Detroit... Pi as) 0 6 .254 | Culler, Boston. .133 473 71 123 0.3322 
tman, St. L.128 458 40 116 ¥ Q .253 | Sisler, St. Louis, 83 235 18 61 3 43 O 
erra, Wash... 41 83 3 er al 0 1 .253 | Whitman, Bkly.104 265 39 69 2 31 6 
at, Chicago. 30 87 10 22 0 0 .253 | Fletcher, Pitts..146 524 71134 4 62 4 
e, Detroit...155 591 109 149 8 15 .252 | Lowrey, Chi.. ..144 540 751388 4 53, 9 
Livingston, Chi. 66 176 14 45 2 20° 1 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
g. ip. h. bb. so. w. I. pe. 
Miree 5 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


s. ip. h. 
Wilks, St. L.... 39 95 87 


GoM. Nace - 8 GL 9 1 .833 
Ferriss, Boston. 40 274 273 73 107 25 6 .806| Lanier, St.L... 6 56 45 19 36 
Dreiswerd, Bos.. 20 48 49 15 19 4 1 .800 Kush, Chicago.. 40 131 115 43 52 
‘Rerrick, Cl-StL. 34 50 51 8 21 4 1 .800/| Herring, Bklyn. 35 86 92 29 33 
3 .786 | Branca, Bklyn.. 24 65 61 34 39 


-N. ¥. 33 133 114 33 65 11 
Fe 42 Rowe, Phila.... 17 137 112 27 49 
Dickson, S. L... 47 184 155 55 81 
Behrman, Bkly. 47 151 137 68 78 
Casey, BElyn..+ 46 100 101 33 31 
Higbe, Bklyn... 42 211 189 108 135 
Pollet, St. L.... 40 266 228 87 114. 
Melton, Bklyn.. 24 100 74 53 43 
Burkhart, St. L. 25 100 111 33 32 
Spahn, Boston.. 24 125 107 36 67 
Mauney, Phila.. 24 89 97 18 29 
Gregg, Bklyn... 26 117 103 44 56 
Barrett, St. L... 23 67 75 24 19 
Head, BElyn... 13 56 56 24 17 


4 ND et et et et et 
9 9 D> 2.00. DFA Ut es OT 9 0 HO 


_ Dobson, Boston. 
Hughson, Bos.. 39 280 252 62155 20 


es 
9 
8 
2 
2 
‘urphy, N. = 9 2. 
‘arris, Boston.. 34 223 236 77 132 17 : .654 
1 
5 
5 
7 
9 


26 67 26 3 3 600 | Mulligan, P.-B.. 23 70 69 36 21 3 
8 38 39 21 10 3 Salin, Boston... 37 265 225 87 126 20 
28 57 49-25 15 3 600 | Walters, Cinn. ./22 152 147 62 58 10 
31 138 122 61 1 7 5 .583| Beazley, St.L.. 19 103 109 53 36 7 
38 277 244 96153 17 13 .567| Wright, Bos.... 36 175 163 71 39 12 
29 155 147 38 4 9 7 .563 | Bahr, Pitts..... 27 187 123.51 43. 98 
.. 33 228 219 8 2 14 11 .560| Jurisich, Phila.. 13 68 72 32 29 4 
e. 28 207 184 66 134 14 11 .560 | Lombardi, Bkly. 41 193 170 83 57 13 
... 98 79 77 35 35 5 4 .556| Osterm'ler; Pit.. 27 193 192 56 54 13 
13 92 85 35 1 5 4 .556| Erickson, Chi... 32 136 120 63 74 9 
31 250 214 78120 16 13 .552| Hatten, Bklyn.. 42 222 217 107 82 14 
31 195 190 66 13 11 .542 | Beggs, Cinn.... 28 190 175 3 38 12 — 
21 107 117 47 17 7 6 .538|Borowy, Chi... 32 202 220 60 93 12 
31 136 126 °72 76 9 8 .529 | Bithorn, Chi... 26 87 25 34 6 
fewsom, P.-W. 34 237 224 90 111 14 13 .519 Chipman, Chi.. 34 117 111 35 6 
opat, Chicago. 29 230 216 47 89 13 13 .500| Johnson, P.-Bo. 29 130 141 35 41 6 
eonard, Wash. 26 162 183 36 61 10 10 .500| Cooper, Boston. 28 201 187 38 89 13 
Rigney, Chicago 15 83 76 34 45 5 65 .500| Wyse, Chicago.. 40 202 210 52 54 14 
r St. L... 33 85 78 35 53 3 3 .500) Passeau, Chi... 21 130 118 42 47 9 
11 62 63 24 20 3 3 .500/| Lee, Boston.... 25 140 148 49 32 10 
3145 152 59 70 8 YQ .471|Brazle, St.L... 37 154 152 55 59 111 
I "" 06 103 92 40 54 6 7 .462 | Schmitz, Chi... 41 223 184 94 135 11 
29 91104 67 58 5 6 .455|Brecheen, St. L. 36 231 212 67 113 15 
dak, St. L... 35 170 166 57 45 9 11 .450 | Schanz, Phila... 35 116 130 69 46 6 
'Marchildon, 36 227 197 113 94 13 16 .448 | Hetki, Cinn... 317124 118 31 37 6 
gomon, Clev... $2 90 77 $8 95 4 3 44s |Reuchen AY oy ta 1p 80 a 8 
<+ Ps . ace, Bos... : 
8 23 81 96 56 26 3 4 .429| Judd, Phila..... 30 174 170 90 64 11 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


_ AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Feet from plate 
to fence 


RF | CF| LF 


City Name of park — 


Name of park 


New York Polo Grounds 


ge To st) 
pdium, ... 
puakce See Brooklyn Ebbets Field... 


,| Fenway Park....... 
= eaniel ve tadl : 4 Forbes F 

a Brees Riadium.....| 3 a Crosley Fields: 

vegy-d St. Louis. ortsman’s Park... 

| Grit j Boston. . ‘Nat. League Park... 

Philadelphia. ..)Shibe Park......+-- 


va 


boa ford:(la.) bons Allen tbe 
5 Bufor a.) Bona ens \ aN! 
eee OC Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers ee 
an | Mt. Pleasant ees Cubs : ore 
Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs ’ 3 


Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field see 
Okla.) Army Air Field Sai 
Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
.. | Carmichael: (Calif.) Firemen ‘ 
the National Tournament in Wichita Kas. in mid- 
an (0 cash purse. The National Base ball 


ght State champions qualify annually 
ight S tnited States champions there is awarded a $10,00 
Iso sanctions District and State tournaments. ; 


br.824 1 vk : y, Sporting Events —Baseball Heats +1904 
Miser League Winners, 1904-1946 


eee AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year| Winner 


\ Year . Winner 


..|/ New York..... 

.-|New York..... 

..|New York..... 

. .|Philadelphia .. - 

:!|Philadelphia .: |102|52|-662|Mack. 
.|Philadelphia.. .|107/45 2704| Mack. 

107/47|.695| McCarthy .. 
99)53|.651| Cronin. 


1909. .|Detro apiece Be 
10. .| Philadelphia 
.|Philadelphia 


90|64).584| Baker. 
101/53!.656 McCarthy. 
4 pe -669 McCarth 


0077-70 09 00 0000 09 60 G9 On 600.000 C0 G9 GAGDG0G000 | Clubs 
ar 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ‘ 


ee a 
Winner = ‘Ss 38 Manager Year Winner 


4..)New York...,.. McGraw....’. 


1936..|New York.....| 9 he 
1937..|New York.....] 95|57|.625|Terry...... 
1938 ..|Chicago.......| 89/63|.586|Hartnett. 
1939.. te ae ae ..|_97|57|.630|Mc Kechnie. . 
.|Cincinnati .. mek cag -654|Me ce 


oF, Phiadeipi oe 
.|Brooklyn. . a 


mopcncnc coco noc oncococn00 | Clubs 
5 
© 
w 
po 


Brooklyn..... 

_.|New York..... 

22...) New York.... 
New York.. 

.|New York,.... 

. (Pittsburgh... .. 


98 56|.636 Grimm...... 
ae 628) Dyei t-te =] 


8 
8 
8 
S 
8 
8 


CHAMPION 


Player 


New York.... 
../Cincinnati... 
.|Cincinnati... 
.|Brooklvn.. , 
Cincinnati... 


..|Cincinnati. .. 

.| Pittsburgh... 
....|Roston ‘ 

Philadelphia. . 

.-(New York... 


J CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Player 


er. ...+.-|Cleveland’ ees Be 2.07) 2} Alexander. :: 
SEC ERS D +38. Dialoce tose OK eee gates 
0382, L084 cokes. Gehrig. ....2.% 

Ris cree Myetissccuecen 

Site Appling: -..-.. 

Sass . -|Gehringer. .... 

Se cnelats fees St. Louis. .... sinfeiotele Foxx... S 


:|Di Maggio... .|New York.. 
; winters! ee oul hs 
ints 9.8 ae Soe poston: meres 
2 te 945 .. |Appling. .....|Chicago 
Washington..| | A avadly aie ek Boudreau. "lClavelanal 
Cleveland. . -369 45 .......|Stirnweiss.... 
-{Philadelphia..| .381 ||1946.... 177" Vernon,......| W: 


“Includes attra playoff with Brooklyn. 1946 batting averages are unofficia’ 


. 


Sporting Events—Baseball Hall of Fame; Major League Attendance 825 
ae Hall of Fame of Baseball 


*whe National Museum of Baseball and Hall of | nished by the American and National Leagues, the 
Fame is in Cooperstown, N. Y. It is an attrac-|immortals of the national gamfe. Selection of 
tive, fireproof building, erected (1939) during the! players for the Hall of Fame is in the hands of 
_game’s centennial year. Here is housed a dis-| the Baseball Writers’ Association of America. An- 
‘tinguished collection of baseball souvenirs. Old | nually the membership of this group is polled for 
palis, uniforms of famous players, pictures of old- | additions to the ranks of the immortals. A yote 
me stars, trophies presented to many stars, | of 75 per cent of those casting ballots is required 
lithographs and paintings of many incidents, a for election. The second group is the honor men 
complete set of the souvenirs of World Series’|in the history of the development of the game. 
“winners and pictures of the winning teams are They are selected annually at the joint meeting of 
@mong the more than 2,000 items in the collection. | the leagues by a special committee named for this 
~ One of the chief features is the Hall of Fame, | purpose. 
“ where are commemorated in bronze plaques, fur- | Here are the members of the Hall of Fame: 


Alexander, Grover C. IMMORTALS McCarthy, Tom 


‘Anson (Cap), Adrian C. McGinnity, Joseph 
‘Bresnahan, Roger Duffy, Hugh McGraw, John J. 
Brouthers, Dan Evers, John J. O'Rourke, James 
urkett, Jesse Ewing (Buck) William B. Plank, Edward 
F eley. Morgan C. Gehrig, Lou Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 
Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. Griffith, Clark Robinson, Wilbert ' 
' Chadwick, a ae! pore aed ne Et Pac tag H, . 
Chance, Fra ennings, Hug isler, Geor 
Chesbro, John Johnson, Byron B. Spalding, Aibert G. 
Clarke, Fred Johnson, Walter Speaker, Tris. 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Keeler, William Tinker, Joseph 
Collins, Edward T. Kelly (King) Mike Waddell (Rube) Edward 
Collins, James Landis, Kenesaw M. Wagner, Honus 
Comiskey, Charles A. Lajoie, Napoleon Walsh, Edward 
Cummings (Candy) W.A. : Mack, Connie Wright, George 
Delehanty, Ed Mathewson, Christy Young (Cy), Denton T. 
i HONOR MEN 4 eine 
‘ Riedie _ Gaffney, John Hannah, William mauishelh ee 
- Carrigan, William Hurst, Timothy Hough, Frank Brannan aanvaen 
+ Hanlon, Edward Klem, William arom Mead Barrow, war 5 
_ Huggins, Miller J. Keily, Honest John : : Braces bt Bs ; 
a Selee, Frank Lynch, Thomas Murnane, Tim ay ee (s} a 2 
_ Ward, John M. O'Loughlin, Silk Richter, Francis C. reyiuss, Barney 
i ; Ebbets, Charles 
pe Umpires Sheridan, Jack Sanborn, Irving E. Cetin Sane Maser 
5 . Sheridan, John B Heydler, John Afi 
ey em Writers Slocum, William ean (Bop): Jae 
Giemsie; Robert Barnes, Walter Tidden, George Soden, Arthur | 
y Evans, William Cross, Harry E. Vila, Joe Young, Nicholas 


Major League Baseball Attendance 


é Source: The Associated Press 


At NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1946 1945 ‘Increase © 


; 1946 1945  ,Increase : 
Brooklyn .......---- 1,796,155 1,010,888 | 731,487| New York ........- 2,309,029 1,014,936 1,294,093 
| Chicago 17342970 1,037,026 305,944 | Detroit ........-.-- 1'722'590 1,280,321 442,269 
“New York 1'234'733 1,038,195 196,538 | Boston .......: "'" Zaie's44 6131830 | ° 830,114 
ost. Louis ... 1.063,203 594,207 468,996 | Cleveland .........- 1'052'289 624,628 427,661 
\ Philadelphia - 1'045'245 310,389 734,856 | Washington ....... 1,027,221 735,820 291,401 
Boston .<---.--- 987,109 410,146 576,963 | Chicago ......+-.. 938,655 660,059 327,996 
Pittsburgh ......... 759,117 623,398 = 135,719 Philadelphia ......- 6231145 567,529 55,616 
* Cincinnati ......--.- 717,751 294,790 422,961 | St. Louis .......... 526548 504,643 21,905 
Mee Totaly2.......+-+- 8,946,283 5,372,819 3,573,464 | Total .......-..-. 9,666,421 6,002,366 3,664,055 
> vious Years Previous Years é 
 4944—4,178,744 aie 2 1941—5,029,689 | 1944 4,798,158 ~  1941—5,220,519 
 1943—3/967,755° 1940 —4'848.300 | 1943—3,698,569 1940—5/433,391 
 1942—4,664,75 1939—5,079,400 | 1942—4,209,998 1939—4,270,602 


i a: 3 i bs in 1929. The old 
} *Major League club record; former record, 1,485,166 set by the Chicago Cu i 
= i as ‘1,289,422, established by the Yankees in 1920. 

an clubs in the “National League with the exception of Chicago and Cincinnati broke previous 
attendance records in 1946; in the "American League Philadelphia and St. Louis were the only two clubs 
‘? ish records. ; 
eerie accord estan trenaance for a baseball game was established (May 30, 1938) at the Yankee 
Ss; AS t tiles to see the Yankees and the 
~ Stadium in New York City when 81,841 passed through the turnstiles to 
on Red Sox. In Cleveland, O, (Aug. 4, 1946) 75,595 attended a game to watch the Yankees and 
‘leveland Indians. The paid attendance was 74,529. ; 

eae eae eS SS ee 


fie Most Valuable Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


: NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Club } Club Ka 
eee amy Vance Pooh ceeds eae tastes _.. Brooklyn | 1924—Walter Johnson... ..+s++eseesses Washineie 
. -1925—Rogers Hornsby ...----+-+-esseeeee: St. Louis ‘ wast Be dete 
2 WATEEIL i.» vekie wei oeeies oe St. Louis GAG ve. aoe 
N ~!/ Pittsburgh | 1927—Lou Gehrig’. ..-.--sserereeer ss ay ew Yor 
ati Wees 8 91 t. Louis vereeee-Philadelphia 
ere wats ops ace.e- Chicage 

ees oo St. Lots .... Philadelphia 

ttret7"""""" Philadelphia | 1932—Jimmy FOxx....-.<++++0eeeerer Philadelphia 
"New York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx... .-¥-+-ssesstsss: adelphia. 

Fn Pas w..ee-- Sb. Louis rae gre eda OE 

Ghicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg. ..-.--++-+-+++* 7+ 55 roit 

Del TiNew York DlilliNew York 

toe ee St. Louis } iS oes ee 

.Cincinnati ‘ 3 gre ee 

172 “Gincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio eetere of rer 

.,..-Cincinnat. 1940—Hank Greenberg Dh as = 0: : 

"Brooklyn | 1941—Joe DiMaggio. . oe te ew =e 

St-Louis | 1942—Joe Gordon... ..---ssesserrsess ew Yore 

St. Louis | 1943-—-Spurgeon Chandler. ....-- +++ 00+ ay. xen , 

“)* "gt. Louis | 1944—Hal Neéwhouser ..- +++ eee seers a omy iy 


Sie Gites an Chicago! 1945—Hal Newhouser..- 


oF 


\ 
‘ 


. "Major Lengie No-Hlit Games, Since “1920 


y Date H Pitcher : Clubs 
fa ar Ta ea 


SCOre 
Sprains 5: BYERS one Johnson Washington Heston Atos pO} 
Vaile sia ata aia CBS Robertson* Ro erat: Asean es <a ae 
DY hata sialoy aah er scx Barnes. . (New ‘York-Philadelphia N. = 6) <a O70 aes 
Jones. .|New York-Philadelphia A........... i 2-0 
Ehmke .|Boston-Philadelphia A........... See Me eS) 
Haines ) [St. Louls<Boston oN. e..- one. sean 5-0 
Vance .|Brooklyn-Philadelphia N..........-- =, se 


pi Da, Stel ote: an «mole alos Chicago-Boston A........ 5... sence 
ET DG s sc 6 pcabsiete om $.c,08Pee New York-Pittsburgh N...........- 
BER GSTEMS Fo wleie ereiec wees mid Cleveland-St. Louis A............- 
Wie PESTIRICG N69 ererelnucde’s © 2.2\0 Washington-Boston A...........--+. 
.|Newsom**..........6-: St. Louvis-Bostony “As. 5... 8. eras 


i 
Tir 
“ 


1 
XS) 


Bi yi 8 eS ee ee St. Louis-Brooklyn N.......-.-...-. 3-050 
Biles fou vip me «PPC CHMCTY 6. «0's sean ne Chicago-Cleveland A..............-- 5-0 
Chicago-St. Louis A... .......22286% 80 
Cincinnati-Boston N...........-.--++ 3-0 5m 
Vander Meer***,....... Cincinnati-Brooklyn N....... ice os 6-03 
IRESESOM Soap sr. s,8 oie New York-Cleveland A........... 4 3-0 
ICHGLA rE 8 oko ee che anal Cleveland-Chicago A........-...00+5 1-0 
arleten oJ... icclas vee Brooklyn-Cincinnati N.............- 3-0 
941—Aug. 30.... : AV ARNORG fc o's 92 hac ne se St. Louis-Cincinnati N...........+.- 2-0. 
-1944—April 27... MPOP ETA hopes" erie. Gon Monarece cee Boston-Brooklyn N...........-..- = 2-0 - | 
1944—May 13] oo SSTOEDEN SD otic sand othe’ ofa iece ors Cincinnati-Boston N...........- 1-0 
SPOOR Scott mc a ae od Boston-Philadelphia N (5 innings 7-0 
MOWIOE at suis soi tute oe Philadelphia-St. Louis A. 1-0) 4 
RCH faa is Me atts sy |/Brooklyn-Boston N. 5-0 i 
TRG LLL Re Bs ee ins oes Cleveland-New York... .. 1-0. 


Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched ni nine hitless aa 
gs ‘and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 


Babe Ruth’s Home Run Record 


REGULAR GAMES WORLD SERIES GAMES ae 


aly 
erence: = 


Home Home Home Home : Home 
Runs Year Runs Year Runs Year Ruas Year . Runs 


bs wa ee 2 tt ALOE ceca. aes Q)) | POB2: 2% sree 
ore 1925... 25 19340 ==.) - 22 Ts JS cg eas Oe. QO: 4. OOF oes. eee 
Mie. Ser t926. 5. 47 1935**; 6 i eee oe 1 Tota). 2... > 435 
oy £927,.... 60 LBS dees Saou 3 
Ni ee 1928.... 54 Total 714 192646 Mast cece 4 Grand 
cme g 1929.... 46 BOAT: J2G. eae 2 L, ‘total. cs ae 729° 
es ae aya: ma mf *Boston Red Sox; others, New York Yankees. - 
FCs te ese Jimmy Foxx of the Philadelphia Athletics hit 
«Boston Red Sox: 1920-1934, New York Yankees; | home runs in 1932 and Hank Greenberg of t 
° ope Braves. Detroit Tigers hit the same number in 1938. 


“The longest home run on record was hit by Babe Ruth in 1919 in a game at Tampa. as, 
betteen the Boston Red Sox and the New York Giants. he ball travelled a distance ‘of 587 fest! 


ae Feller’s Pitching Record 


i NO-HIT GAMES Year Games W L Pct. SO 


ate Opponent Score s.O. B.B. 39 17 11 -607 240 
teh 16, 1940 Chicago. 1-0 > 5 8 39. 24 9.727 246) 
alt 30, 1946—N. York. 1-0 11 oy aoae ae Ban Or SS Ree 
ONE-HIT GAMES 1942, 1943, 1944. In military service. m 
Beore Se eee Seenler a qo45e oh 9 5 3 -625 59 35 
cee Sullivan 46M 7 l 
cristae te 11—0 10 5 Doerr usae om as 2 634 ae a 
i a 5—O 13 6 Averill *Record for one season, 
13 3 Siebert Feller enlisted in the United States Navy Dec: 
8 q Bernall ama Kruiee giischamared from. activ: y 
utlaw and returned to the’ d 
9 9 Doerr line-up two days later. Cleveland 
5 3 Hayes mae ne Alt Pa een of 1939, 40, 41, and 
: 4 pitche nnings, a i 
- Ga w REGUEAR fia geet so} Se ats 4 (eared). struck out a ite. rae a sf 
: ; alls. e was cre 
We 8 8.6 a7, | in the to4s game, “as boxy 


26 9 7 1563 150 106 | Ia. (Nov. 3, 1918) 


Joe DiMaggio’s Record for Consecutive Hittin’ 


. Joé DiMaggio, center fielder of the New York 
_ Yankees,- rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, 8) but “that does net colette the mee med AEE 
3 f the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for | records. His batting average for the 56. ae 
5 ie safely. He Sched are. gens pay Seder -408. At the time Keeler made his rece sue 
. n Clevelan was not hampered by th > 
Al aps h and Jim Bagby, Jr. DiMaggio’s per- Sisler in his picker Gf 4 panos Mean bat 1 
‘ in Goapteulive pames mado (1s22) by ‘Georrs | io achbin ead cane Oe ene ee 
. ir} 
_Biser, the Bt Louis Browns: Anat Mek 34 & vat les and eight triples, for a batting ave: 
Ss, made y e Keeler, of the The all-time mi 
Baltimore Orioles, also went into the discard. | in dana doatave patie es oS. W: 
ae DiMaggio hit safely in-57 consecutive hoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 ga 


Pitched Ball Travels 145 Feet a Second 


538, a special throwing, test in the Washington, | Atley Donald, en i 

PD. C., baseball park (Aug. 20, 1946) Robert Feller, Vasouks His eee Hee ae hy sola ea 
pitcher for the Cleveland Indians, threw a baseball | miles an hour, was recorded in the Cleveland, 
at the rate of 98.6 miles an hour, judged by an} Stadium (Aug. 30, 1939) and a speed mete: tera: 
Army measuring device. The Cleveland ace went by the Indians was used to record the throw, 
into a long wind up and let the ball go from his | previous record was held by Dee. Phe ° 
-right hand at a speed of 145 feet. a second. The} the Philadelphia Athletics, 136 feet Rie 
Army testing machine measured the speed of the | Christy Mathewson, then of the New Yo 
pitch from the mound to the plate within 1/10,000th | was clocked at 134 feet a second by 
o a second. Lior previous record was held by | measuring’ ee in many ¢ 


. 


. 


. Sporting Events—1946 All-Star Game; Baseball’s Centennial 827 
All-Star Game of 1946 


iy? 

The 13th annual All-Star game between the American and the National Baseball Leagues was played 
_ in Fenway Park, Boston (July 9, 1946) and was won by the American League 12 to 0. After 
deductions for taxes and expenses, and a contribution for the families of the nine players killed in 
the bus accident near Spokane, Wash. (June 25, 1946), the balance of the receipts went to the Ball 
-Players’ Benevolence Fund for the support of indigent former players. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


<a. 


Piayer-Team ab, t. h. 2b. 3b. hr. tb. bb. so. rbi. po. a. e. 
Bchoendiensf, '2b.-.......-...--- 2 0 0 0 0 Oia 0 0 0 0 2 G 
_ Gustine, 2b... oe. Lae 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 0 
~ Musial, If. 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0, 4.48 0 
2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0. 
2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 0 
= 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 bi 0 0% 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 it} 0 0 0 1 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
1 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 6 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 6 [pee 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 oO. 8 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 tt) 0 it} 0 oO 8 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0. 
Os Ce PE 31 0 3 i) 0 U1) 3 5 ogke 0 24 «13 Ghee 


” eBatted out for Blackwell in 8th. ; 
dBatted for Kurowski in 9th. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Player-Team ab. ir. h. 2b. 3b. hr: 2b. . Db, a0. 5bi. (po. 2. eae 
) WD. DiMaggio, cf.........----+-- 2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 O1Ng 
Bepence, Cl... 2... enters 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Menmprman, Cf, 5... 22.26.22 ee ees 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 QO Wi 
ES See eo 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 lo? 
STS So 3 1 2 1 0 0 3 0 0 2 0 4 0D 
PPAVIAINS ME. oo eee ee ee ees 4 4 4 0 0 2) Fo 1 0 5 1 0 ie 
GIS ae ean 4 2 5! 0. 0 1 4 1 1 2 1 0 O:.4 
MPRA Le Ned =o how cee we ale ced 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 Ons 
- Gordon, 2b nee eves wie 2 0 1 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 1 OS2 
ES TG 0 Ree 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 a} On 
yg I Seer 2 0 1 0 0 i) 1 0 0 0 5 0 0 
BMEROLENET, SD... eee eee eee ees Oh ti OF crate be” OL ia. 0 1- 0. '0° 90): Oa 
) Stirnweiss, 3b......--.------+---> 3 E 3 : a “4 i f 4 2 a : q 
ay 1 1 v0 0 0 a 0 0 0 5 Cc oO” 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 Oy ep) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 is) 9 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.” 
1 1 0 0 0 Lae 0 0 1 tae 
0 0 0 0 0 0 ee! 0 0 0 (ie 
1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 0 Os 
12). 14 2 0 3 25 4 te 27 rs 1 
_ aBatted — ae in 3d. te : i 
x ouser in % is 
- eer ae SCORE BY INNINGS Be 
"2 nal League...-....++-++-+- 0 0 0 0 Os Aree 0 0 6 0u9 
fos Be toan oe eee een 2 0 0 1 3 0 2 4 x12 


Earned runs—American 12. Double plays—Nationals 2 (Marion-Mize, Schoendienst-Marion-Mize). — 


‘ U se— ionals 6, Americans 4. Bases on balls—Off Passeau 2, Higbe 1/ Blackwell 1, Kramer 
ee ate Baar tishe 2 (Keller, Stirnweiss), Blackwell 1 (Dickey), Feller 3 (Kurowski, Marion, — 
‘Passeau), Newhouser 4 (Kurowski, Higbe, Gustine, Ennis), Kramer 3 (Cavarretta, Marion, Ennis). 


- Hits—O. 2 runs in 3 inns.; Higbe 5 and 4 in 114; Blackwell 3 and 2 in 236; Sewell — 
Rie and Pee vole 2 and 0 in 3; Newhouser 1 and 0 in 3; Kramer 0 and 0 in 3. Wild pitch— 
‘Blackwell. Winning pitcher—Feller. Losing pitcher—Passeau. Time—2:18. Umpires—Summers (AL), — 
_ Boggess. (NL), Rommel (AL) and Goetz (NL), Attendance—34,906. Receipts—$111,338. , 


ie 
hy 


* 


by team, one game—American ‘League, 12. ne, 
pg! me—American League, three. ; 


tcher—Passeau, Cubs, two games. / 


4—Most hi 
§—Least h 


y Besar ns 
-Baseball’s Centennial, 1946 


1 ized baseball was On the site of the park where the first game 
in Sickenutt % cCyane | 19, 1946). It was | Was played, now occupied by an industrial plant. 
f the first game played under a formal | fhe following tablet was placed by the New . ersey , 

Those joining in the celebration rer eign meet Vtg ee cst match game of 
included Baseball Commissioner A. B. (Happy) | paseball wsa played here on the Elysian Fields 


_ Chandler, Ford C. Frick, president of the National | between the Knickerbockers and the New Yorks. 


‘gue, and Jocko Fields of Jersey City, an 82-|1t is gnerally conceded that until this time the 
-old former National ‘League player. : ‘game was not seriously regarded. 


‘ 


; <9 s a ‘ig 
ZF 


4 828 _Sporting pei SAN Beat Games; Lo gest Mose 


Record of All-Star | 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, Pie 


% “Nationals...... 1-0 0900200 os 4S 
a 00100x-4 9 


E. 
0 


Ferrell. 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5, 175 for radio rights. 
~ SECOND GAME—New York, July 10, ts 
Americans. 00-0 26100 0—9 


1 
ia ta 1 


od " Warneke, 
Peanne: and Hartnett, Lope 
Paid attendance—48, 363; power $52,982. 


D CARS a 6 a. — Pa 
S49 010000 4 


1 
21001000 ae 8 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J 
» Dean and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and 
- Hemsley. 
Paid "attendance—69, 812; receipts $82,179.12. 


FOURTH Mean July 7, 1936_ 
Americans......... 00 0 3 0 0—3 


U 
a 9 0 


eee? pices GAME—Washington, July 7, "1931 
Nationals. ya 000 1000-3 ‘13 0 


; Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
_. Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso: Gomez, 
_ Bridges, Harder and Dickey. 

p Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


meSEXTH $a ae regi ye hah 6, fte 
0000000 


ericans . ° 2 
iz 10010020 ans 8 0 

yp Batteries— Gomez, Allen, Grove and_ Dickey; 
Vander Meer. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi 


“Xi, ‘Paid Sitondines-<07 067; receipts $38,469.05. 
» SEVENTH GAME—New York City, Fig Uy oe 


Nationals. ees hence oe Obie oe : 1 
erieans......... 000 1000 0—3 1 
i irtrericac(Gerrincer. tae Fette and Lombardi 
_Ruffing, Bridges. Feller and Dickey 
_ Paid attendance—6z,892; receipts. $75,701. 


fs EIGHTH ae Et roa Mo., July 9, aa 
Natio: erican ae 0000000 3 


ae 


es Beret and Raidbardl, Phelps, Danning, 
y Paid attendance—32, 373; receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH PAME-Datrolt, Mich., July 8, 1941 
goed J Se 00 00012305 aut 2 
wigs 


: GOHUGME es hie cients’ «>: 
“Boston JF 


“philadelphia - 
Boston 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes 


Tim 


Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 


(1) and Edwards. 
Aug, 1, Sag but Boston won 


a“ 


Sheldon Lejeune, in Cincinnati, O., 


.American 


; 2h, + Recut Games Played in the Major Leagues 
a? i NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 - 
‘ -O000100000000000000000000 , 
HOVDVPDPALAVDODDHVODDDD0000000000 OH 
' Game called. on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes play. : OF eee 
pape ares adore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, See Mi 1906 
1000000000000 
000001 000000000 


m Batteries—Coombs - and Powers; Harris, and Carrigan and Criger. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 
000000100000000000000000—1 
xd bn, acopuint Gf laveaeeee BEFORE Dea tee 
me of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness, 
Trout (414) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL mS en ie INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 


Game called ‘on account ° darkness ‘after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play 
_  Batteries—Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Gasen (5), Herring 13); Behrma 


The Pittsburgh Pirates and one Boston Braves 
in the 21st inning 2 to 0 


Baseball’s Longest Throw 


Oct.» 12, 
1910, threw a baseball 426 feet 914 inches. Later 
records do not mention that this ‘throw has been 


TENTH GAME—New York ve ly, Sa July, 6, 194 
American -,...\.54% +! : oF i eae 


National ...... Se 0 0 0 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts sj 
Cooper, ponces err Passeau, Walters an 
Cooper, Lombar 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts $86, 102. 98. 


ELEVENTH GAME— Philadelphia, July 13, 1948 
National 10° 


Vander ‘efcoh: 


Batteries—M. Cooper, 
Leonard, 


Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; 
houser, Hughson and Early. 
Paid attendance—3,938; = $65,674. 


TWELFTH GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1934 


American 0100000001 


National 


The 1945 All-Star game was not played becal 
of travel restrictions. The major leagues used tl 
three-day interval for a series of interleague co 
tests in which $244,778 was raised for the Wi 
Service Fund. 


THIRTEENTH GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 — 


Nationah, 7 oss 00090000 0—0 3 
American ..200130240—12 14 

Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, 


Kramer, 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. i 
Paid attendance, 34,906; reeipts, $111,338. 


RECAPITULATION Sy, 


American 

Nationals oc. a ccteen eure cartons pees 
Total attendance, 531,455; total paid attendan 

$807,978.7 


the receipts, the Se from the first eight gam 
went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund fo 


Organizations, and of the receipts of the tenth 
game $50,000 went to purchase baseball equipment 
“er the soldiers and sailors in the service of their 
Pe ssek and the remainder to the Army Emergency 
Relief. The receipts of the 1lth game were turned 
over to the Bat and Ball Fund that provides ath- 
letic equipment for service men. To the gate re-— 
ceipts of $65,174, there was added $50,000—$25,000 
from radio rights, $20,000 from the office of Base 
ball Commissioner _Kenesaw M. Landis and $ 0 
from each major league club—bringing the tote 
for the fund to $115,774. Receipts from the { twelft 
game were added to the Bat and Ball 
the gate receipts of $81,275 there was added $25," 
we iy the radio rights to the game, a 


o 
o 
oo 


al 


: 000000000000000000 0-0 
000000000000000000 0-0 4 


(National League) played 20 scoreless innings) 


eclipsed. (75. roe Spalding’ § The Lite Rec 
1926, page 1 


em 


. 


Sporting Events—Pennant Winners in Minor Leugues; Softball 829 


Minor League Pennant Winners in 1946 
3) BMEEICANT ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


eer 


| | vc ] | o 
ce = ed | & 
‘i = Oo =] 
2k & 3 6: 3 a |_| 1 QI | Pe 3 
Shes es .|o2 G2 8 wi | 9/5 sa 
BERS SRE 3 | 2/3) 4) 3 81 3/5 3 
BSe sz Sas ee) o| & lea oi gigi o 4] 9 2 
BE a ss She! S18) 3] Sg SESESE SB sie g | § 
a8 & 55 6) 6] 3] a | © SeazacalS Fiala | o 
Louisville...|. .|12'12 1415 12/15 /12/92 61].6 M 1 |. |12'14! (73/16 100/54 
Indianapolis 10). ./11.10.12/14 13/18 88 65 $o5| 4" Epramisnc: id, 11131010 1311s) 8 #2 1830 isis 
. Paul. .. ./10}ii). . 12.1111 13|12'80)71|-530|11 Baltimore... 8 il). ./15| 7.12 15/13| 81 73 526 15? 
Sreumespolis,| 3/12 10). ./12)13) 9|12)76/75}. | 9 9 8|../13) 9 14]18] 80 74 .519 20 
see D9 Sa ab at F118 85 10a) TG ae 
as ees vi. .) - i 4 7 @ Mg 
_ Kansas City] 7| 9) 91011 0'.. 12/67/82 "450123 | Rochester../ 910) 7/ F103! 9 65 87 238 3a 
Columbus. |10! 411010 $12 10]. .|64/90|.416|28%4 | Jersey City) 6 7 9) 41 8\11\12}..1 57 96|.373|4216 
Attendance, 2,020,753.” Attendance, 2,359,000. 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERA i 
Player—Club ab. fr. _h. rbi. pet. Tp A 
Bic, Tadinnstons...... 148 503 99 203 84 "343 | , Rlaver Club gab. r, h,rbi. pet. 
McCarthy, Minnapolis.. 125 484 84 151 122 -333 J. Robinson, Montreal... 124 444 113 155 65 .349 
te, Toledo......... 124 465 81154 35 133! Brown, Newark........ 148 511 69 176 65. : 
Bees geese": 125 bor 5 167 98 1329) CITE Newark. o-- Oe oot oe gy Ol gas 
Dickshot, Milwaukee... 95 322 57 105 47 -326 Murtaugh, Rochester... 139 539 71 175 61 .325 
Lehner, Toledo........ 144 580 71 184 7 "317 E. Robinson, Baltimore. 140 525 98 169 121 .322 
Witte, Toledo...... “* 152 589 102 184 118 .312 Tatum, Montreal...... 129 484 92 155 57 .320 
Roberge, Indianapolis.. 93 374 63.116 48 :310 Berra, Newark......:.- 77 275 41 87 58 .317 
Bergamo, Columbus.... 144 528 77 162, 6 “308 | Yount Butlslo.. 2. 193 a3 21 ‘78 Be sho 
‘Douglas, St. Paul...... 144 579 87 178 -307 | , aaa Sag oh > 
Ronee Columbus... 133 502 62 154 41.307 | Rackléy, Montreal... .. 124 465 102 142 64 .306 
3 PITCHERS’ RECORDS (Unofficial), PITCHERS’ RECORDS (Unofficial) 
Py cher— leam le ° 5 - or 
Reid, Indianapolis... .. 8 130 16) ee] Mustalkis, ewere 55 aa op 5 OM 
| Dorish, Louisville...... 28 145 11 4 .733| Nagy Montreal....... 30 203 17 4 "312 
iinberlin, Louisville... 41 89 8 3 .727| Manders, Buffalo...... 20 134 10. aera 
' Pyle, Milwaukee....... 26 202 15 6 .714) Ronay Baltimore..,.... 32 1061). 6.44.3 f6Gs 
Ostrowski, Louisville... 24 115 10 4 -714| Appleton, Buftalo. 11. 36 91 9  & .64% 
; opel pris TS 8S 7 3 :700| Karpel, Newark......- 29 188 14 8.636 
vengood, waukee.. 14 80 7 3 .700 | Buker, Montreal.....-. 29 163 12 Z .639 
Taylor, St. Paul.....-. 29 181 15 7 .682)| Poat, Baltimore. 23° 139 «12 7 .G3 
DeRose, Kans City.... 25 165 12 6 .667| Kehn, Macntteal. (eos 94) 130 aa oe Ce 
Hutchings. Indianapolis. 26 154 1i 6 .647! Prendergast, Syracuse.. 33 203 17 10 1636 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
es he he AVERAGES (Conti ed) r 
— a < ab. . fr. rbi. Coe 
g ale & | Rikard, Hollywood 144 455 148 8 68 25 
alo! Ss| si 8 S| Westlake, Oakland, 12° cone. eae ae 
5 73 a 3 ite, Seattle. . 31 
a S| 2) 4} 2] 2] a] o — | Kalin, Hollywood. 121 389 121 11 56 311 
e| a &) 2] al sis 2 | Marty, Sacra'to... 144 520 159 14 74 .306 
alaiel al Sl al el 4% sie] 5] & | Lobrke, San Diego 91 3458 106 8 46 .306 
5) 5\3| 8] 31 Sl sisi2/8| 2\ 5 | Novmot.oers: 5s boo 178 28 8 “304 
| ristopher, L. A. 15 .304 
|— |_| — | — |_| — |—_ |—_ |__|; ;-_.|} Jennings, 8S. Fran. 136 495 152 2 50 .303 
Fran’col. .|15 10|15'20'21|21|13 115| 68 .628|.... | Reich, Portland... 170 629 
Oakiand. |i3|..(17|14 15/15/18/19 111) 72.607) 4 peo Se oe wee Bi ee 
Fioliyw'd.| 913. .|13 18/18 11|13) 95| 88 519/20 See ERS) Be eee 
[, Angeles 14 815). ,|12/13 15/17) 94 89 314 21 Cte hoe ene Ws ig trees 
He Angeles 1013 6li3!..|21-16|19| 94 92-505 22%4 | heardén Oakland..«....... im ee 
Sate Fi G11|12 id]. .\14/18| 78 108.419 3846 | Enea, Oakia and. 4 -* or ae ne “256 
Boreiona..| 711i4li1| 9] 8. .|14| 74 109 404.41 | Hyacso, Hollywood... 48 Pa ae 
“Seattle. ..| 8 615|11| 8/12 141. - 74.109 404141 | Dato ec riand.. 1g 7 102 bene, 
Attendance, 3,718,716. Buxton, Oakland... . . 10 5 70 .667 
Ad BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) Harrell, San Francisco 13 7 71 + .650 
Player—Team 8; ab. . hr. rbi. pet | Smith, Sacramento........- 18 11 116 .621 
* Searsella, Lakland. 121 428 142 22 91 .332) Fletcher, Sacramento......- 19 12 92. .613 
Storey, Portland.. 157 556 181 17. 88 .326| Werle, San Francisco......- 12 8. 72 6 
World Soft Ball Champions 
Men Women 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 1933—-Great Northerns, Chicago. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
e -1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, 9. y 1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, O. 
ie 1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. ¥. 1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
ee Se “are ae li ied a ar oe eae Cee oO. 
a. ohlars, neinnati, '. riegs, ameda, Cail. , 
SCRE cer RSchenar x, 2 et aie he 
7 0 arks, Rochester, » x. —Ramblers, oenix, riz. 
s" 1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 1941—Higgins Midgets. Tulsa. Okla. 
Fat 1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 1942—Jax Brewers. New Orleans. 
ela ae Field, Fresno, Calif. 1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans. . 
ase “i mates shoetke Wee a or alee gee ao Ore. 
0 er g. 0., ° ayne, ind. . —J az rewers ew rleans. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
> Pnnta eae IS pS ea WANT ic A 
American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions fei 
1933—Chicago, IIL 1937—Lynn, Mass. 1940—Albemarile, N. C. 1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
; 1934—Cumberland, Md. | 1938—San Diego, Calif. | 1941—San Diego, Calif. 1944—Cincinnati, O. 
- 1935—Gastonia, N. C. 1939—Omaha, Neb. 1942—Los Angeies, Culii 1945—Shelby, N.C. _. 
: 1946—New Orleans, La. 


Ss. C. i 
ak Newark Eagles Win Negro Baseball Title 
’ “The aah 1 ron the Ni pase-| The West All-Stars defeated the East All-Stars 
‘ CG A a ae ihaaiaar z (Aug. 18, 1946) in Chicago in the 14th annual 


“pall championship of the world (Sept. 29, 1946) in | ny. 

é eee es . eae gro baseball classic 4 to 1 before 45,474 fans in 
Ruppert Stadium, Newark, N. J., with @ two run | Gomiskey Park. It was the eighth triumph for the 
bi aed in the sixth inning that gave them @ 3-2) West in the series and its fourth straight win over... 
victory over the Kansas City (Mo.) Monarchs. ! the East. ‘ ‘a 
eg ea : ; 


+: 


o 


gE Senge ae gee eT TS a oe eee ee ee |e ee ere yorr are 3 iY. 
Of 5 to a we 

we (830 Sporting Boente— Little’ World Series of 1946; M. or. r League 

yoy ‘ a 

: ; Montreal Wins 1946 Little World Series. At 

- * Montreal, winner of the pennant in the International League, defeated Louisville, champion 

me wy Menccicac Association, in the 1946 Little World Series, four games to two.- ; 
First game, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 28 (night); | Fourth game, Montreal, Oct. »2= night); 
attendance, 13,716, og | dance: 14,658. 

Fa Me MATa Ge ONE tsa 0002010 4 0—7 13 2/| Louisville , i 

¥ Tauteviiie | ba ahven ent. 002000003—5 9 O|Montreal...... o 00 2 10 i 2 1—6 

4 Batteries—Kehn (824), Moulder (44) and Franks, Batteries—-Clark "(83),  uecoran (118), Deuts 


(—), and Walters; Moulder (544), Se Ae; 
Walters. Winning pitcher, Kehn. Losing: pitcher, Kehn (2) and Howell. Winning pitcher, Kehn 


_ Wilson. Losing pitcher, Deutsch. 5 
PY 4 yeeeond game, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 29; atten- geritth game, Montreal, Oct. 3 (night): atte 
ance, 758. g : 
a eee RE a ape eRe ce | 
i Batteries—Davis (7), Buker and Howell; Dorish Montrea) oa ee ta (i) and W. 
. and Walters. Losing pitcher, Davis. pies i 
ters; Nagy (7), Kehn (2) and Howell. Winn: 


& oe game, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 30; attendance pitcher, Nagy. Losing pitcher, Wilson. 
[3,656 


Montreal: 655... 2, =: = 00200200610 4 Sixth game, Montreal, Oct. 4 (night); aute 

WS MEPAS VIRION uct esse eac a 3030115 2 x—15 19 2) dance, 19,171. 
-Batteries—Nagy (21 1), Laga (34), Cardoni (2), | Louisville .............. 00000000 o—0+ 9 
‘Roy (1), Gabbard (34), Buker oe ) and Walters: | Montreal .............- 02000000 0—2 6 


 Widmar’ (634), Kimberlin (213) and Walters. Batteries—Dorish and Walters; Davis 
. Winning pitcher, Widmar. ate pitcher, Nagy. | Howell. 


A. 


Other National Association 1946 Pennant Winners 


League , | Finished first | Won play-off 


BAN? ‘ z ’ Class AA 
BURCRIBARSOCIAMON .< <6 see ac icos sete ome cw atewe- oad *Atlanta Atlanta 
Shao Texas League Sel a SARS RE Ei a eee Pes Se Fort Worth *Dallas 
; Sy Class A 
MATEE EEO SC UOL Eiiy aucin 21s,sho, = cisie ecco ete él. e\Gisivs.ms ao ae *Scranton ; Scranton 
si a Atlantic MEO Nucret eal ae-v «che neiv. s\p 01%, oieieiviuie shel Sha *Columbus, Ga. Augusta 
"yy yl = Class B 
he wings TCS ER Pole fo Uc! ain etoece, ica ede eee aiete *Wilmington, Del. Harrisburg 
New Bingland League. ..... 022-6... eee e eee eee ces *Lynn Nashua 
: PRITAM oe icie cs <b aie x oc ars ale oie in wp ww cae *Roanoke 7 Newport News 
DB UPEGOUNORSLGEM LOARUbn, . 5-2... se ee ele eee ees *Pensacola Anniston 
IAD Shige 1) SUSE TE ee *Davenport Evansville 
RUPE CE OHIp NE: Male: Lote ws ok PP enw swe adls awe 6 *Charlotte Charlotte : 
SWS International League... 2. 2..22...222220022 *Wenatchee None played 
Class C ¥ ; 


' Border RSE EAM Ie 6 autivis GAUSS ste execs oe cee *Auburn Watertown 

_ California League......... : ....]*Stoekton Stockton 
.|*Three Rivers Three Rivers 
-|*Greensboro Raleigh 
.|*Henderson Henderson 


-  Canadian-American League 
\ ete League - 


, Flori Texas League. 
‘aaa ms Ptenatpual League 


ot RAS SOE ORR OTR Ss Cn Ec eee 
RL Nhe Liane of a Vit bis a ong aye < cheld xTampa 
pened Atlantic GATIONS ah ctapsieiewiiho aa ers. ie 5 Na tie *Erie 4 hele om 
SE RECUREGDOUG. Be Sol oct sin 8S ds vow é seh bec ode *St. Cloud St. Cloud 
Pioneer League 
at srt Pe Raa a tat PR aly 01 chk Gis sbi w's 3 wo aunre ceiote 087% ie nase ‘ ae 
Masi: 4 Peres aials sYersip 8) <5 oa) UR inie acqratore, erafere t.cye (OR GMS teat * Y 
“Western Association - ee oy 0h 
eae ae Be Ease Wen oe ests ovate get» i Sint : 
MLAs Ca FS Gio wihad Qeleindle RRS este rdinae utchinson bah 
nes Mexloo League, oo ences ee eee Abilene : *Hluteninson 
Class D 
Alabama RS ETO RLEAAG 54s avin chvi aie vies 6.3;8.5 Wye UO alah *Dothan 
PMID EAT CAR UG sf) cca FE om dv see gions dae Shae *New River Renova 
RAC UCAS LEONG Yo wis e110 d wih's 40 Kine A-n ele How Wot we te *Lenoir 
) Bosatal AINE NNO Re ty Wiese od o> yee, s'c,4 is agety cushy we a *Rocky Mount 
Miemterm MOTs LGSSuG. ou. ke ee eee cee es can *Centreville 
MiRPROMOUNG WONPHO calc kt cmt c ctw be ces cetheee *Houma 
Pppnllotida State League. J... i eee nae ee *Orlando 
» 'Goorgia-Alabama League... . 0.0... 6. ete dens *Carrollton 
eGeorgia-Blorida League. 2... eee es Saleen ee *Americus . 
- Kansas-Kklahoma-Missouri WOGZUGO. Vek cy hresh. os wee *Chanute 


‘Kitty MOAGUO.:.: ko... 
Sere: ‘Atlant League. . 


..|*Owensboro 
.|*Peekskill 


Owensboro’ 
Peekskill =~ 


h. Carolina State Leagu ‘1 |*Concord M vill 
Onto State League.......-..- :}|#Springfield, Ohi nesvile, Gir 
Pony League | 2d rachtnwn ee tines on 
zBatavia , Batavia . 
Tobacco State League..,...... Ai siaha,s ie ate Bye 8.6 nent *Sant 
Wisconsin State League ecneen Bere & None played. 
*Won championship, 3 7 


ot ene, ane yt Oe eae See Ash 
ySeries closed w eams tie ree games each. Chanute and Iol =| 
oT a a appt Seen vane ys Rs and teams decigrke: Go ehoniniehe tl S ae 
—In ree-I League, Davenport ani anville, 
ne ppicha game for championship, # Lea baminismpe ety. cies oC ke winning 
INTER-LEAGUE SERIES 


Dallas of the Texas pipe defeated Atlanta of Orlando of th 
seri pe aibera Association, 4 games to 0, in Dixie ioe of the Georgia wines heague ¢ 
: 0 0, in Inter-League series. 

-Pampa of the West Texas-New Mexico League Tallahassee of t a 
defeated Henderson of the East Texas League, | feated Geneva, ieee me 
4 -Samee to 0, in Inter-League series, games to 0, in Inter-League ‘series. ey 


25 : re a 


Sporting Events—Baseball High Commissioner; Chicago City Series 831 


Z + = > : 
ey Baseball’s High Commissioner 
Senator Albert B. (Happy) Chandler of Kentucky | organized baseball (1922) with Lexington in 
Was elected high commissioner of baseball (April | Blue Grass League. He was a star packetbail and 
24, 1945) at a meeting in Cleveland, O., after a | football player and later a coach. He was on the 
five months’ quest for a successor to Kenesaw | All-Kentucky basketball team at Transylvania 
‘Mountain Landis who died (Nov. 25, 1944). By | and was the star quarterback in football, pleging 
unanimous vote of 16 major league clubs and on | Center College’s ‘‘Praying Colonels’’ when Bo Mc- 
the first ballot the junior senator fram the Blue | Millin was beating Harvard and such teams. 
Gress State was named for a seven-year period Later Mr. Chandler scouted and coached for 
at an armual salary of $50,000. The office of high | Center. He turned from athletics to politics (1929) 
commissioner was established (1920) and Mr. | when he was elected to the State Senate. He be- 
Chandler is the second to hold it. came Lieutenant Governor (1931) and Governor 
Mr. Chandler was born in Corydon, Ky. (July | (1935). He was appointed to the United States 
14% 1898); He began his baseball career as aj Senate (1939) to fill a vacancy and was. elected 
‘catcher in high school but switched to pitching and | to a six-year term (1942). 
ister played the outfield for Transylvania Col- Besides Corydon High School and Transylvania 
lege, Lexington, Ky. He also played in semi-/| College he also: attended Harvard and the Uni- 
ro and organized baseball. He was with Grafton, | versity of Kentucky Law Schools. He has A.B. and — 
, D., in the Red River League (1920). He joined ' LL.B degrees. 


Chicago Cubs-White Sox City Series 


Winner {| Won —— Winner {| Won) Lost Winner { Won | Lost 


(1903 Tie ™f 7 1916 White Sox 4 0 1931 White Sox 4 3 
1905 Cubs 4 1 1921 White Sox 5 0 1933 White Sox 4 0 
1906* White Sox 4 2 1922 Cubs oa 3 1936 White Sox 4 gs 
9 Cubs 4 1 1923 White Sox 4 2 1937 White Sox 4 3 
1911 White Sox b 0 1924 White Sox 4 2 1939 White Sox 4 3 
1912+ White Sox 4 3 1925 Cubs 4 2 1940 White Sox 4 2 
-1913. White Sox 4 2 1926 White Sox a 3 1941 White Sox 4 0 
1914 White Sox 4 3 /1928 Cubs 4 3 1942 White Sox 4 2 
4915 White Sox 4 1 11930 Cubs 4 2 


*World Series. +Two tie games. 
_ No series was played 1904, 07, 08, 10, 20, 27, 29, 32, 34, 35, 38,/ 43.44, 45, 46. 


RECAPITULATION 
fs Won Lost Tie Games Won © Games Lost 
_ White Sox 19 6 1 96 62 
Cubs 6 19 i 62 96 


Sale of Pittsburgh Pirates to Frank E. McKinney Syndicate 


" The Pittsburgh, Pa. National, League baseball) held by the heirs of the late John W. Harris. 

elub was sold (Aug. 8, 1946) to a four-man syn- McKinney cleared plans for the deal with Albert 
“dicate for approximately $2,250,000. The purchas- | B. (Happy) Chandler, Baseball Commissioner, by 
ing syndicate was headed by Frank E. McKinney, | selling his small holding in the Boston Braves to 
Indianapolis, Ind., banker, and associated with | Lou Perini, president of the Boston National 
him were Bing Crosby, radio and movie star; | League club. ; : 

Thomas A. Johnson, Pittsburgh attorney and John The Dreyfuss family held control of the Pitts- 
~W. Galbreath, Columbus, O., realty operator. | burgh club since 1901 when the late Barney Drey- 
"McKinney said each of his associates had a “‘sub-| fuss bought out his partners after establishing 
“stantial interest’ in the purchase of the controll- | the Louisville, Ky. Colonels in Pittsburgh the 
img shares of the club owned by the Dreyfuss | preceding season. When Dreyfuss died in 1932 
pet The syndicate bought 70 per cent of the | control of the club passed to his widow, his daugh- 
9.750 outstanding shares. The remaining stock is | ter and son-in-law, William E, Benswanger. 


as Sale of Cleveland Indians to William Veeck , 


The Cleveland Indians, of the American League, Grabiner, Joseph C. Hostetler, counsel for the 
‘were purchased (June 22, 1946) by a syndicate American Qeague, remained a director. 

“headed by William Veeck, of Chicago, and includ- Other stockholders announced were T. Philip 
ing Bob Hope, radio and film comedian. The | Swift of the Continental Trust Company, Chi- 
amount involved was not announced but it was | cago; A. C, Alleyn, Investors Syndicate, Chicago, 
reported to range from $1,750,000 to $2,000,000. | and Comedian Hope, a former Clevelander, and 
' The purchase included League Park in Cleveland Robert Goldstein, New York representative of. 
and the club’s minor league interests. International Pictures Corporation. _ 

_ Named as new directors were two Chicago bank- Veeck announced he would be president of the 
as, President Philip R. Clarke earner 2 ance CO ee ae ents Sod formes ae 
WE Armour, both o. e Cit a- | 0 e icago ite Sox, vice-p A 

he Bak. a x The Cleveland Poe Ee « bal ene A years, 
_ Newton P. @ of the Central Republican Com-| was sold by Alva Bradley, president, an oge 

: ay ehinage investment concern; Veeck and 'T. Peckinpaugh, vice-president. 


s —..-* Bobsled Racing in 1946 


Event Distance Time Winner Pilot Place Date 


be é over 4 heats 
eo ft Ses Sie ats 1mile 5.07.1 Lake Placid B.C. Ss. Benham Lake Placid Feb. 2 
aes “egy erie 1mile 4.40.16 Lake Placid B.C. S. Benham Lake Placid Feb. 3 _ 
es Amoniesn Champs, | ile 4.20.30 Republic Miners B.C. W.-Linney Lake Placid Feb. 10 y 
: North American ow. 1mile 4.51.30 1st Saranac Lake B.C. T. Latour Lake Placid’ Feb. 10 
mn ere een naa 1mile 4.24.38. Republic Miners B.C. W. [inney Lake Placid Feb. 12 
eax oe 1mile 4.25.23 Republic Miners B.C. W. Linney Lake Placid Feb. 17 
So casa i ae oe, imile 4.52.70 Keene Valley A.C. B. Washburn Lake Placid Feb. 17 
iu  aeaes peer 1mile 5.00.04 Saranac Lake B.C. T. Latour Lake Placid™ Feb, 22 
AU. Senior Champs | ite 4.30.71 Republic Miners B.C. W. Linney Lake Placid Feb: 23 


4 man ; 
> ezezeben ees 1mile 4.53.07 Saranac. Lake B.C. T. Latour Lake Placid Feb. 24 


4.53.07 Saranac Lake B.C. 7": 
All-West Boys Beat All-East in T hird Game ae 
A Honus Wag- | Wrigley Field. ‘The triumph was the first in the 
Cobb's All- West eam pee = (Au a Reread itor the West and the ten runs scored by ye 
3s All-East outfit by a score : (Aug. 10, | fhe Cobb proteges were the highest compiled in: 
‘dn Chicago in the third annual All-American | the series. The Hast had won the previous two 


baseball game before a crowd of 28,211 in contests 6-0 and 5-4. 


he 


Cfo covt eee eee Pay? Fee 


832 


“PON eres a. oe tl os ae Tae 


Sporting Benee-o1946 Basketball ‘Chain ptonsiiee: nl Tourne: ne 


~~ 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ea ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 


. Final Championship Round—New York City, 
‘March 26—-Oklahoma A & M 43, North Carolina 40. 
Third place consolation, Ohio State 65, Cali- 
fornia 45 

- Western Sectional Championship, Final Round— 
Kansas City, March 23—Oklahoma A & M 52, 
California 35. Third place consolation—Colorado 
59, Baylor 44. 

Ry ee “Eastern Sectional Championship, Final Round— 

New York City, March 23—North Carolina 60, Ohio 
‘State 57. Third place consolation, New York Uni- 
versity. 67, Harvard 61. 

National Intercollegiate Invitation Tournament, 
_ Final Round—New York City, March 20—Kentucky 

46, Rhode Island 45. West Virginia won third 
place defeating Muhlenberg 65 to 40. 

National , Intercollegiate (N.A.I.B.) Champion- 
ship, Final Round—Kansas City, March 16— 
\ Southern Illinois Normal 49, Indiana State 
Teachers 40. 

__National A.A.U., Championship, Men’s Finals— 
“Denver, Colo., March 23—Won by Phillips ‘‘66 
efiners, Bartelsville, Okla., for fourth consecu- 

ive year, defeating San Diego Dons 45 to 34. 
_ Denver Ambrose Jellymakers won third place de- 
‘feating 20th Century-Fox 44 to 36. 

__» National A.A.U. Championship, Women, Finals 
.=St. Joseph, _Mo., March -29—Nashville Gold- 
plumes 26: Des Mcines Dr. Sweets 20; third place 
play-off, Little Rock Dr. Peppers 25; Elkin (N.C.) 
bebe 24. 

Basketball League, Championship 
rise Mich., March 23—Won_ by 
Rocheste: an = ) Royals defeating Sheboygan Red- 


skins 66 to 48. 
World Pteamnal Championship, ae er 


cago, April 8.—Fort Wayne Tollners, 173; 
Kosh All-Stars 57, 

East vs. West All-Star—New York City, March 
30—East 60, West 59 


I EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 

: Team W L Pct. FG F Pis. OP 
Dartmouth elt enste. 139. 98 36 231% 
.Cornell 6 2 .750 .179 128 .486 . 357 
Pennsylvania 4 4 °.500 156 91 403 376 
‘Columbia 375) .375 -13%* 60. 334.419 
Princeton 0 8 000 121 69 311 441 

. WESTERN CONFERENCE (BIG ie: 

Sinieg S. 
Ww L For Against 
: one aunts 10 2 590 510 
_ Indiana 9 a 641 551 
ES Gee 8 4 628 574 
wa 8 4 606 550 
Tilinois 7 5 627 499 
Minnesota 6 5 594 584 
Michigan 6 6 661 584 
Purdue 4 8 586 598 
Wisconsin 1 10 519 611 
Chicago 0 12 377 768 

pe MISSOURI VALLEY I. A. — 

‘ts. 

Team Ww L For Against 
Oklahoma A, and M. 12 0 648 341 
Wichita 6 4° 422 dat 
St. Louis ~ 6 5 500 464 
Drake 5 7 499 575 
Washington 3 6 347 449 
ergnton 4 8 355 455 

i Tu 3 9 452 518 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE (BIG 7) 

Ss. 
s “Team w L For Against 
Wyoming 10 2 634 541 
Colorado 9 = 644 529 
Uta 8 4 592 498 
Colorado A. and M. 6 6 510 534 
ere n ee ne 6 6 547 560 
‘ Utah Sta 2 10 488 583 
Denver 1 11 482 652 

MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE (BIG 6) 

» Ss. 
Team Ww L For Against 
Kansas 10 0 557 399 
Oklahoma i 3 521 439 
Iowa State 5 5 502 461 
Nebraska 3 7 428 535 
Missouri 3 ai 391 437 
.Kansas State 2 8 408 536 

SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE Pp 

ts. 
Team WwW L For Against 
Baylor 11 1 576 477 
Arkansas 9 vee 72: 546 

exas 7 5 615 617 
Texas Christian 6 6 557 592 

CG, “het 4 5 Y 542 604 


"! . Basketball Champions, 1946 = eae + 
5 (The game basketball was originated (1891) in Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith) a q 


— 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Team | . Ww } er For A 
North Carolina 13 1 196 es 
Duke 12 2 689 — 
Virginia Tech 7 Fy 48 } 
Wake Forest 8 54 ; 
Furman 6 4 447 « 
Maryland 5 4 350. ! 
William and Mary 5 5 449 
George Washington 4 5 415 ‘ 
North Carolina State 5 7 466 
Clemson 5 7 547 
South Carolina 4 x 486 
Davidson 5 11 629 
Richmond 3 7 352 
Win eo ok 1 6 189 
Citadel 1 6 248 
Washington and Lee 0 4 130 

Duke won Southern Conference ‘champions 


defeating Wake Forest 49-30 in final play-o! 
game at Raleigh, N. C., March 2. ; 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
Team L 
Louisiana State 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Tulane 
Alabama 
Auburn 
Georgia Tech 
Georgia 
Vanderbilt 
Florida 
Mississippi 
Mississippi State 12 
Kentucky won Southeast Conference champion- : 
ship defeating Louisiana State 59-36 in final play- | 
off game at Louisville, Ky., March 1. 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Northern Division 


po ok ik Soe 
DAUAMAARPIWOO 


Pts. 

Team Ww L For Ag 
Idaho 12 7 822 
Oregon State 10 6 7719 
Oregon 8 8 841 
Washington 6 10 760 
Washington State 5 11 751 
Montana 1 1 104 

Southern Division 

\ Pts. 
Team w L For 
California 13 2 691 
U. &. 6: 8 4 557 
Uae Tana 5 7 453 
Stanford 0 12 382 

CONFERENCE PLAY-OFF 

Sy 

Team w L For Ag 
California 2 1 130 

Idaho 1 2 101, «4 


OTHER CONFERENCE RESULTS —— | 
Border States—Arizona; Mason-Dixon, American 
University; Midwest, Beloit; Vermont, Vermont; 
Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky; New Mexico, New 
Mexico Mines; Central Kansas, Ween 
Atlantic, Southern, Lafayette. 
American’ Basketball: iGonsiecna 
Atlanta Ga., March 15—Won by- Camp <At 
bury, Ind., team defeating Fort Benning, Gas 
65-58, to win $1,000 cash prize. 2 ey 


Leading college basketball team 1946 ecason, on won 


and lost records as compiled a Assaciatt 
Team 


L 
1. Oklahoma Aggies % an 
2. Kentucky 28 az 
3. Yale 14 pe: | 
4, Kansas 19 2 
5. West Virginia 24 2 
6. Rhode Island 21 ed 
7. Harvard 20° 3 
8. New York university 1 8) 
9. Slippery Rock (Pa.) 19 ei} 
10. Indiana university 18 3 
11. Louisiana State 18 3 
12. North Carolina 29 5 
13. Syracuse 23 - 4 
14. Lafayette. 17 Lote 
15. Nevada 28 5 
16. Wyoming 22 4 
17. Bowling Green 2 5 
18. California university 30 6 
19. Baylor 25 5 
20. Arizona a4 a 5 
21. Muhlenberg 23 5 
22. Dartmouth LS 8 + Nee) 


23. Notre Dame 
Carbondale, (Ill. ) “ # 20 
25. Holy Cross ; at 


- wee | 


\ 
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Sporting Events—Skating; Shufficboard; Pigeon Shooting 833 


Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in Naciveaoe 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


oe Ae tS MES Scere iment ane daha Boge ER A Pee ee a” 8 ee 
Distance Time Holder Place Date 

205 Robert McLean.’........... Lake Placid..... Abs 1923 

209.4 Charles Jewtraw. . . ‘i |Lake Placid. . : Pepraery 8 1923 

Minneapolis January 10, 1943 


318.1 Robert Fitzgerald 
223.8 Jack Shea. ...... 
335.4 jGharles Gorman. 
K. Bartholomew.. 
335.4 Robert Fitzgerald 


Saranac Lake 
Lake Placid. . 
St. Paul, Min 
Minneapolis ... 


Feoruary 13, 1980. 
February 14, 1927 
..|January 24, 1942 
.|Februarp 15. 1742 


352.4 Clos Phunvez Saranse Lake. . ../Feoruacy 11, 1926 
:14.2* Robert Fitzgerald ..|Minneapolis..........6+: January , 1945 
255.8 Clas ‘’hunberg... ..|Lake Placid......... ...-)/ February 15, 1926 
238.2 Clas Thunberg. .....,....5- uke Placid... 0. .s..ge ces February 12, 1926 
212.6 Clas THun bere: «01 2. kn cede Lake Pianid® .o.¢ nemesis February 13, 1926 
233.8 Edward Schroeder.......... Minneapolis.......6..+.: January 20, 1934 
219.6 Ross; Robinson.....0. 0%. 00. we~ Lake, Pin «1.0: lacsekies February 14, 1930 
:30.4 DNson Sg «sass ws Lake Placid............5 February 12, 1927 


218 Fred Robson... 
Charles Gorman St. John, N Mareh 1, 1927 
:23.8 Charles Gorman St. John, N March 1, 1927 
736.8 Charles Gorman St. John, N. February 27, 1925 
1:15.6 Ben O’Sickey... Pittsburgh March i, 1916 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston. =2{ Cleveland: - cc's da. nbels March ~~ _2, 1928 
2:41.2 Morris Wood.........----- Pittsburgh February 13, 1904 
Rred“Ropson’. 5). o> 5.0 4sm.08e%e Bitteburgh <p ts. = <iseeeees February 15, 1904 
4:25 Edmund Lamy...........-- Cleveland ..jajs' tsckese ee [January 27, 1910 
5:54.8 Robert Hackenback.........- St. Paul: uiee.. case eens January 30, 1937 
8:58.8 Percy Johnston............ Pittsburgh... ......e..e8 ‘February 19,| 1927 
3:41.8 MUOIMODTG Jo isto t0% cai om BrooklyH. 54.5 sc sissies February 7%, 1927 
5 :42.2 Prank tack. 5 ous tes fos" 3.05 Chicago: : 5... .0's/ st eae February 8, 1930 


oe TOT 
100 yards..... 211.4 {Loretta Neiizel.........--. NS ogee 1 we enticope aed ter octet ‘January 27, 1929 ~ 
220 yards..... 220.2 Maddy Horn. .....-.--s00+++ Saranac Lake .|February 11, 1939 . 
“af TS 5 731 Lovetta Neitzel.......-.06-- Detroit..... ‘|February 12, 1929 
a Pa. = « 239.4 Loretta Neitzel.........---- ee ae February 3, 1929 
880 yards 1:23.9 Maddy Horn........... .|Escanaba, Mic January 13, 1940 
34 mile...... 2:17.0 Dorothy Franey Minneapolis.... January 16, 19: 
gimiile..:... 3:06.1 Maddy Horn........---+5++ Oconomowoc. Wis. . January 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN 
:21.6 Dorothy Franey.........-.. Stl Pauls. eaacts «5-0 February 15, 1936 
i :31 Dorothy Franey.......-+--- Bt. Louis... eee eee ae February 25, 1933 
141.6 Dorothy Franey........---. Sé. Pals 36.cwic 28 = Gctaee February 16, 1936 
pars Oi 1:27 Leila Brooks Potter......-. Pittsburgn.c cic.) 95 steele March 6, 1926 
ANG. fa 2:18.1 Flt eleRT. 5s ate pees a «o's CHICARO. 5b oop. 00s ele {February 2, 1936 
See 5B Maddy Horn......-.....-..|Chicago............-.-../April 1, 1938 


Skating Championships, 1946 


4 ny. S. National Speed Skating Championships | North Amerian National Speed Skating Cham- 
‘St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 2-3. pionships, Schenectady, N. Y., Jan, 26-27. |» 
= D Wi Ti A ee 
_ Event Distance nner ime | Event Distance Winner Time 
senior. .440 yds. ..R. Fitzgerald......---- 9:36-4 | senior...440 yds. ..R. Fitagerald.....-.-.. 0:36.4 
%4 mile... .R. Nt a spe ii ae 2:22-7 | Senior...34 mile....R. Fitagerald.....-+-.- 2:15.8 
pee os Bartholomew os 2 <7 6:51.3 | Senior. ..220 yds... R. Fitagerald. ......--. 0:19.0 
220 yds...R. Fitagerald........-. 1.23.6 Senior...880 yds...R. Fitzgerald.......... 1:23.8 
5 oe ag i aa cee hy eno Bere 2° 53589 | Senior...1 mile..... K. Bartholomew......- pst 
 Senior...5 miles... K. Bartholomew....... 12:32: | Senior. :.5 miles. .._K. Bartholomew. .-..- «162% 
Point score: R. Fitzgerald, 180; K. Bartholomew, WOMEN 
0; D. Johnson, 20. Event Distance Winner Time 
o4eR WOMEN 4 Senior...220 yds... Miss B. Amann...,.... 0:22 
Eyent Distance Winner Time | Senior...880 yds. |. Miss E. Whally......-. 1:54.6 
nior:..440 yds... Miss B. Melewski...... 0:42.6 | Senior...1 mile....,Miss BE. Whally......-- 3:38 
. .Miss B. Melewski.....- 2:32.4 | Senior., .440 yds....Miss E,Whally.....-.- 0:43 
ceeneese 0:21.8 | Senior... % mile....Miss E, Whally.......~ 2532.7 
Neer “7111! 33342 | National Figure Skating Championships. Chicago | 
March 2-3. a 
] 5 Event, Winner Home 
Point score: Intermediate Bo Men’s Senior R. Bulton Philadelphia 
~ Junior Boys, T. Nelson and R. Carlson each 100; | Women’s Senior G. Merrill Boston 
D. Hamer and J. Prather each 30. Intermediate | genior Pairs J. Popisil and 
irls, G. Scott 90; J. Gane. 40; J. Chrestopher- ‘J. Brunet New York 


‘son 30: Junior Girls, A. Mead 90; M. Hemsey 50;| Senior Dance A. Davies and Washington, 
a. Koch 20. C. Hoffman Jr. D. C. 

“Point score: Senior Men, R. Fitzgerald, 140; | Junior Dance Mr. and Mrs. Washington, 
senior Women, Miss E. Whally, 120; Intermediate ,» R. Quessier Dig: ” 

_ Boys, K. Henry, 180; Intermediate Girls, Miss G. | Junior Pairs Y,. Sherman and 

scott, 80; Jr. Boys, E. Carter, 140; Jr. Girls, Miss R. Swenning New York N. Me 
. La Bele, 90. Junior Girls B. Jones Philadelphia 


———— 


(2 
‘ 


LL EN SHUFFLEBOARD INTERNATIONAL LIVE PIGEON SHOOT 
NATIONAL OUPIONSHIPS Havana, Cuba, Feb. 12—Won. by W. Isetts, Ken- 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Jan. 18 ee osha, Wis., U. S. A., 22 x 22. ’ 
n—L. Vincent won, fe: N. DOG-SLED RACIN 
+ 114-59. ~ , Be 

*s. OQpen—Miss K. Holm won defeating 
“Mvturdick, 58-82; 85-60; 81-64." 


Heseman team, Ashton. Time 47 m. 4 s- 


ee ee 


. a oe 


— 


G 
eith Annual American Dog Derby—Ashton, ~~ 
Idaho, Feb. 22—Distance. 10 miles, won hy Ee 


oe 
‘ ‘ 


18-1 BALKLINE, 344 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS © 
American Champion ‘ 


: a Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


3 { World Champion ae y 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe,. 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-46, no 


tournaments. : 

5 18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Cocn- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 


‘average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
7% 18-2 BALKLINE Saree fe 
1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, illie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
- van; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-46, no tour- 


_ naments, 
a 18-2 BALKLINE 
. High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
 aigh average, 400—Jacob Schaeter, Jr., 1925; high 
_ grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaeter, 
1925; high grand average match, 93,75—Jacob 
’  Scheefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


$ 14-1 BALKLINE 
ie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
5; high single average 40, 
Pe 28-2 BALKLINE 

1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
‘single average, 35.70. 1936-46, no matches. 


rs 71-2 BALKLINE 
~~ 1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
_ ayerage 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


Seaean THREE CUSHION 
. _ 1910, Fred Eames; 1910, Alfredo DeOro; 1910, 
John Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
*, 1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 
+1916, Charles Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
_ Hugh Heal; 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 
McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
+ DeOro; 1918-19, Augie Kieckheifer; 1919, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, Augie Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
- 1923, Tiff Denton; 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
BR. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
 Kieckhefer; 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
1930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
Augie Kieckhefer; 1933, Welker Cochran; 1934, 
_ John Layton; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
ran; 1939, Joe Chamaco; 1940-41-42, Willie Hoppe; 
1943, no tournament; 1944, Willie Hoppe (de- 
_feated Welker Cochran in challenge match); 1944, 
. Welker Cochran (tournament); 1945, Welker 
Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge match). 
+ Soe . 
‘we High Runs 
. 1919, Tiff Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus Copulos, 17*; 
ray Johnny Layton, 18**; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 
— 20**; 1928, Willie Hoppe, 25***; 1936, Willie 
‘Hoppe, 15****; 1939, Joe Chamaco, 18**; 1940, Tiff 
Denton, 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20*****; 1946, no 


UB 
ian 


1914, Wit 
7 erereee 25. 
es 


matches. 
 *World’s tournament play; **league play; 
**texhibition; ****world’s match play (player 


used same cue ball for duration of game): 
seke*wWorld’s match play (player .had choice of 
_ cue balls at start of each inning). 
; 4 High Averages 
" 1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings*; 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in'57 innings*; 1925, 
Otto Reiselt, 150 points in 104 innings*; 1930, 
; Johnny Layton, 50. in 23 innings**; 1939, Joe 
_ Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings*; 1940, Jay Bozeman, 
' 5O in 23 innings**; 1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 
innings***; 1945, Welker Cochran, 60 points in 
20 innings****; 1946, no matches. 


*League play; **world’s tournament play: 
***world’s tournament play (players allowed choice 
of cue balls at the start of each inning); 


: \ 


ing Events—Billiard Results and Records 
Billiard Records Sie a 


nig 4: 
‘ 4 
Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America — ~y a: 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer |~ 


.Shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue bal 


~ 


.. { 


**+*world’s match play (players allowed cho 

cue balls at the start of each inning). eS 
High Grand Average Ps de 

1941, Willie Hoppe, 1.16 points per inn 

1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 1 

Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***, i 


ice of 


*Players used same cue ball for duration 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on second” 


at start of each inning. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
1934, Kinrey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. 


POCKET BILLIARDS 


Greenleaf; 


1925, Frank Taberski; 
Greenleaf; 


1926, Erwin Rudoiph; 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski: 
Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 
Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Er | Bu 
dolph; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Er 
Rudolph; 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Caras 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf; 1938, James Caras; 1939, 
James Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Willi 
Mosconi; 1942, Erwin Rudolph. In a -challeng 
match (May, 1942) Irving Crane defeated Rudolph, 
In a challenge match (April 1, 1943) Ponzi defeate 
Mosconi. Mosconi defeated Ponzi (challenge 
match) Feb.-March, 1944; 1945, Willie Moscon! 
(defeated Ralph Greenleaf in challenge match) 
1946; Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in — 
challenge match). i . 
14-2 BALKLINE 3 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Fran 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. ; 


18-2 BALKLINE 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, C 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 

Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


C. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards i 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyan 
No tournaments since. 
42. 
av 


High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


one. 
: Mosconi’s run of 127 was made. i 
a single block of a match. Mosconi’ Had. tw 
Scratches against him when he started the run 
and he needed a total of 127 to get a net of 125, 
since his score-was minus 2 when he started. A 
other’ pocket billiard records listedhere 
made in tournament play. 4 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 

1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. Ai 
eae eo CAROM RECORDS Sr 

gh Runs— ie Hoppe (m re Cc 

Peterson. (exhibition). 104, : : Bien) oa Charles C, 

High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high si 1,36; 

Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43 oe Sa 

AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMP 

18-2 Balkline TONS, 

tee et be Sea 1911, 9. 

12, M. D. Brown; 13, Joseph Mayer; . 

W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916 c. Husto 3 

1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 


F. Poggenbu: 


si 


- Billiard Assn.; 1929, M. C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1929, R. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- 
Hard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E. T. Ap- 
Pleby: 1932, Albert Poensgen (Germany), World's 
champion; 1933, no tournament; 1934-36, Edward 
'Soussa; no tournament since. 

RECORDS 
< 14-2 Balkline 

' Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 

f 18-2 Balkline 
High run, 248, Francis S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18.57, John Clinton. 
a” THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR 

1910, Fierre Maupone; 1911, Charles Morin; 1919, 
Arthur Newman; 1920, W. B. Huey; 1921, Earl 
Lookabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming; 1923, Robert 
M. Lord; 1924, Frank Flemming; 1925-26, Dr. A. J. 
Harris; 1927, Dr. L. P. Macklin; 1928, J. N. Boze- 


Five Man Teams—Straight Bail 
1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
1938, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin: 1940. Michigan: 
1941, Cornell: 1942, Wisconsin; 1943, Florida; 1944, 
Cornell; 1945, 1946, no play. 
Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1935, Michigan Ctate; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
State; 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
1941, no tournament; 1942, Buffalo; 1943, Florida; 
1944, Florida; 1945, 1946, no play. 
f Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
‘ 1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
1939, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
’ Florida; Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
University of Florida; Northern, University of 
Michigan; Western, University of Wyoming; 1942. 
es 1943, Minnesota; 1944, Indiana; 1945, 1946, 
o play. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 
1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
Miller’ Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
nell; 4940, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; i941, Ted 
“Davis, University of Florida; 1942, David Vig. 
Wisconsin; 1943, R. McCloskey, Michigan; 1944, G. 
Neubert, Cornell; 1945, 1946, no play. 
Three Cushions 
_ 1937. Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 
Michigan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
_ John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941. no tournament; 
1942, Colomaio, Buffalo;, 1943, R. Matheny, Florida; 
19447 W. Rion, Florida; 1945, 1946, no play. 
. Pocket Billiards 
, 1937, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1938, J. L. Gei- 
¥ , Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U,; 1940, 
ohn O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Lloyd Greene, 
‘University of Kansas; 1941 Eastern, Maynard 
Colomais, University of Buffalo; Southern, Ted 
Davis, University of Florida; Northern, Leslie 
2 an, University of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd 
: University of Kansas; 1942, Bonime, 
‘Cornell; 1943, Mabie, Florida; 1944, V. Zvanya, 
“Indiana; 1945, 1946, no play. 
fees KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
Fx: Straight Bail 
_ 1937, Cornell, 442 
Three Cushions 
1937, Iowa State, 179; 1944, Florida, 179. 
: Pocket Billiards 
_ 1938, Florida, :66; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
fied. \EY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
“ Straight Rail 
1937, Cornell 4.42. 
Three Cushion Billiards 
* °4937, Iowa State, 1.49; 1944, Florida, 1.49. 
. Pocket Billiards 
1938, Florida 7.53; 1939, “Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 


fied. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
< Straight Rail . 
_ Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 
/ Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Towa State, 49. 
. ia Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 


ro ae 
PS National Amateur Invitation Championships 


ear Buffalo, N. Y., April 7 
Men's Singles—C. Loveday defeated K. 
19444, 2/15, 15/5. 

- Women’s Singl 


Sporting Events—Billiards; Badminton 


835 


man; 1929, Charles Jordan; 1929, Max Shimon; 
1930, Joseph Hall: 1930. Max Shimon: oe Re 
Harper; 1931, Frank Flemming; 1931-35, Edward 
Lee; 1936. Edward Lee—World’s Amateur cham- 
pion; 1937, A Primeau; 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, Gene 
Deardorff, challenge matches; 1946, Edward Lee. 
WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur—1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
RECORDS 
Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (442 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 
RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles @ 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 3 


INTEROLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 
Pocket Billiards , . 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 


Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40. 


NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail , 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427. 
Three Cushions 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9, 
“Pocket Billiards 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFEER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail 

1934, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no Boarnns 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E, Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 
46, no tournament. 

Pocket Billiards 

1939, Henry Shabdtura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 

Findley, Florida; 1941-46, no tournament. 
FACULTY CHAMPION 
(Straight Rail and Balkline) 

1939, C. E. Edmondson, Dean of Men, University 
of Indiana. No tournament since, 

CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942, Wyoming; 1943, South Dakota State. 

CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 
1942, Emily Julian, South Dakota State; Mary 
Jane Noonan, South Dakota State. ; 

BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 
TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1945, Harlem Boys’ Club, New York, N. Y. 
1946, S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Individual Champions—Senior 


1945-1946, Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, 


New York, N. Y 
Junior 


1945, Sam Cavaleiri, Boys’ Club, Big Brother Or- : 


n. Scranton, Pa. 
oat 46, Donald Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bed- 


ford, Ind. 


Ps a 
F Badminton, 1946 


Men’s Doubles—Loveday and Quigley defeated B. 
Williams and H, Keating, 15/7, 12/15, 18/15. 
Women’s doubles—P. Starrett & B. 


EB, Marshall, 15/7, 17/24. 


Templeton 


Saigley, | defeated T. Burdick and E. Coombs, 15/7, 15/14. 
wer: i Mixed a genet al et) and P. Roberts de- - 


Pp. Starrett defeated L. Smith. | feated K. Quigley 


= 


a 


—_— <<  e 


‘American Rowling, Congress cig iend and i Record 


Py cy Individual Alt Events ; “Two-Men Teams Five-M n” 
ari ave i bar acta ae el ee ORR Eee 82> SED fe Ser Be. Ce es Rae 
-1925|A. Green, Chic...... 706|C. Long, Buff...... 1,977|Schupp-Karich, Chic. . ...1,318 fWelsser Ree 
11926|E.Votel, Brad’k, Pa. .731|C. Gertoski, Det. . .1,981|Aston-Young, Akron. ...1,355 Crees 2 
1927 ‘Spi lick-Snyder, Erie, Pa....1,317|Teashop, 
1927|W. Eggers, Chic..... 706|B. Spinella, N. Y...2,014 Flick-Sny: Miwatikee 3, 


“1928 ee Summers, St. L...705|P. Wolf, Chicago. ..1,937|Hradek Bros., Cicero, Ill. .1,363 eetwers) 
1929 ine Unke, Milwauk.. .728/O. Svein, Jr., St. L..1,974 Klecz-Butler, Chicago... .1,353 Hub R., Jolie 


-1930|L: Shotwell, Cov., Ky.774|G. Morrison, Chic. .1,985|Devine-Heup, Beloit...... a be °339|Graffs, ‘Kal., 3.1 

1931)/W. Clack, Erie, Pa, .712 M. Mauser, Y’ngst’n 1,966|Rafferty-Reilly, Phil...... iB "316|S.&L. i Ch. 3, 
1932/0. Nitschke, Cleve. i dae Zunker, ond age es se9 Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 1.358 Jeff. Cl. D'tn. ES 

-1933)12. Hewitt, Erie, Pa.. Stewart, Cin...... A 

1934\J. Vidro, Gr Rapids.721 Wi See PDERRSS tt, nore G. Rudolph-J. Ryan, ‘Wank, se 321 Bes 

€ | en ; 
1935 D. Brokaw, Canton.,733)O. Mayer, San C. Sumerix-H. Souers, 
Francisco. ...55. FO22|" ARGON =. 25-7. <a tistetere eam 1 
1936 C. Warren, J. Murphy, A. Slanina-M. »traka, 


ERE “ Me .735| Indianapolis. ... . 2,006 = Sher we coe eae La 

agliar t.Ver- ibbs, Kansas City, 

ahaa hae 5) Ey eter 749 N. Burton, Dallas, Yew ey 359 eaters Det. ‘hat 
Johnson-Synder, Indian- Birk Bros., 


apo 
Murray Fowler - Philip 
Ieuss, Steubenville, O. 


Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, Mon: 4 
Bimcle Sat 742 1|__Chicago . 1,346 feet ont. 3,0 
Harold Kelly, South” William Aces ‘Farness, Vogel 'Bros., 


Pu SBN reer’ qaoq ) send, Ind... J... 2,013; Madison, Wis.......... 1,346 ea: Park, 


Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. woe: 
Pros 756| Saginaw, Mich...1,973|_ Milwaukee, a | 
1946 Leo Roliek, Santa Joe Wilman, J. Gworek-H. emidowski, 


Monica, Calif..... 737| Berwyn, Ul...... 2,054),  Butlalo 2 22st ae 1,360| ta Monica 3, 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS S 7 
Tourn. Yr.| Score | 


eC 


- Type of record Holder of record 


a: Sshte Soateteles BIFKABros,, OHiGa ga. <-. ..d= acess tee ses eee ee 
Te. ace, Go res Shops, Milwaithicee,...cie. 2. oc aa s,s.0s 0m ahem aalcks 
i pee doubles score.......... Gil Zunker-Fr. Benkovic, Milwaukee......... mat 
igh doubles game John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski, Buffalo. xt 

‘h singles total. . 
High all events seore 
pee team all events. 
} High life-time pin total. 


Larry Shotwell, Covington, Kentucky. 
Max Stein, Belleville, Illinois. . > 
..|/Hermann Undertakers, St. Loui: § 

.| Harry Steers, Chicago............... as 1902 to 


Best 3 games out of 9....... Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, California. .... 

| Most strikes in 9 games... ..|Max Stein, Belleville, Ilindis..:.......>.. 
‘Highest prize winner. ....... Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, California...) 1...) 

A Ie. fs RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 


wu No. in row Name of record holder Span Games 
ee a 


WON) s kos» 20 sacaiuoe Wilmay, Berwyn, Ub). oo... psec aes 1942-46 

Ad | Ae AES Herb Lange, Watertown, Wis........... 1922-24 
Loa ae St ou See Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ills... 2. eee ee 1940-46 
LOSE BE oer Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill........0.....4. 1939-46 
BRS oa. stave Joe Bodis, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 1926-35 


ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 


- 


Type of record Holder of record 
He epee Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis......... 
gh team game. .-|/Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis......... 
gh doubles total -|Charles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland. :.. 
_ High doubles gam -|Jerry Peck-Joe Hradek, Cicero, Ill....... 
High individual total. : :|Albert Brandt, Loekport, N. Y i 
F pe all events score. ..|Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee 


HOLDERS OF 300 CHAMPIONSHIP ABC GAMES 


we 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 
Me age Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, O., 1940. 
» Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill,, 1933. Angelo Domenico, Canton, O., 1940, - 
cas Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941, 
chael Blazek, Conneaut, O., 1938. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, 1946. 


“The American Bowling Congress reports that in the seasons from 1909 194 
4s ‘games, 3,209; 299 games, 2,713; 298 games, 1,273. fe a ba rolled 300 


The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: hol SAN 
" “*Hank Marino, Milwaukee...10 | Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. J... 6| James Sturm, L ; 
i Walter Ward, Cleveland.... 7 *Charley Daw, Milwaukee... E Steve Tomek, * Bivenouth ae go te: 


_\Sam_ Garofalo, St. Louis..... 6 | ‘‘Boss’" Bosco, Akron Wm. 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 | Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa.. 3 pena renee 


The 43rd, 44th and 45th annual ABC championshi ; 
heid because Ste heaway, ‘pio. ps scheduled for 1943, 1944 and 1945 were not 


*Bowled two. 300 games in official 3-game series, ‘ 4 


Soap Box Derby 


q Akron, O., Aug. 18, 1946 

~ 1200-foot Down Hill Course—First, Albert Klecan 
(4. vee dn an Diego Journal, 21.13 seconds; sec-, 
ond, R. B. Toller (15), Cleveland News: third, J. 
ge (15), Beloit (Wis. ) News. The 112 entrants | final runoff. 


Pye 


< ; MEN 4 
_ _ Game—767, Black Rock Team, Bridgeport, 
_Conn., Feb. 2, 1941. 
--_ Three game set—2,123, Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 22, 1946. 
ve game set—3,348, Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 
Ten game set—6,460, Park Circle team, Balti- 
| more, Md., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 
-_.15 game set—9,420, Popular Club, Baltimore, 
. Ma., May, 1940. 
4 Consecutive wins—33, Franks Tavern, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. ? 
“Season average—632-70, Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
_Md.-“Season 1945-46. 
_ ‘Three men game—475, Middletown All-Stars, 
_ Middletown, Conn., Nov., 1937. 
Three men set—1,249, Hugueley’s Bethesda 
Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 29, 1545. 
‘ Three men four game set—1,524, Brozey, Hran- 
icke, Weinberger, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
_ * Three men five game set—1,957, Hildebrand. 
_ Pickus, Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 
3 a Doubles 
, Single game—352, Bill Christiano and Jack Silk, 
» Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1946. 
_ _ Three game set—918, Ray Haines and Art Feiter, 
- Baltimore, Md., April, 1939. 
Four game set—i,120, Bill Christiano, Westport, 
e ora and Stan Pawlak, Fairfield, Conn., May 23, 
Five game set—1,423, Nova Hamilton and Nick 
_ Paye, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1942. 
ew Six game set—1,624, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
’ Guerke. Baltimore, Md., Feb.. 1940. 
i; Seven game set—1,938, Steve Witkowski, Middle- 
' town, Conn. and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, Conn. 
__ Bight game set—2,128, Earl Campbell and Lee 
 Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. . 
__ Nine game set—2,431, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
~ Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 
_ _ Ten game set—2,720, Nova Hamilton and Winnie 
_ Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 
14 game set—3,630, Richard Matthiesz and Ed 
_ Taylor, Baltimore, Md., April 2, 1946. 
+15 game set—3,890, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
_ Richmond, Va., Sept.. 1940. 
a 16 game set—4,147, Earl Campbell and Lee 
- Seim, Annapolis. May 17, 1933. - Sets— 
Campbell 2083, Seim, 2064. 
«20 game set—4,813, id Neblett and Ray Barnes 
"Richmond, Va., Sept., 1939. 
iA 25 game set—6,072, Red Neblett and Ray Barnes, 
_ Richmond, Va., Sept., 1939. 
 _ Sixty game set—13,349, Claude Weldon and Tom 
oy Maupin, Durham, N. C., Oct. 23, 1945. 
> Season average—245-10, Paul Harrison and Max 
_ Rosenberg, Washington, D. C. 1928-1929. 
id Individuals 
Single game—239, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 


 Conn., gan. 11, 1941. 
‘hree game set—542, Arthur Lempke, Lowell, 


rl 


pay 


Mass. 
ie rour: e set—610, Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 
) Mga.,. Feb. 22, 1941. y : 
Le Four game set—610, Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1943. (Tie with Johnny Miller). 
_ Five game set—782, Astor Clarke, Washington, 
/ D.O., April 5, 1941. 
‘Six game set—912, Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
April, 1939.' 
- Seven game set—1,053, Joe LaMastra, Bridge- 
port, Conn., April 17, 1940. 
Bight game set, 1,160, Steve Witowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., March, 
‘Md., Dec. 21, ‘ : 
{3 | game set—2,116, Steve Dyak, Willimantic 


Jan. 6, 1940. 
e set—2,168, Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 


aK ., Dec. 17, 1944. 
ae me set—*2,757, Astor Clarke, Washington 


fy 
2 O., Feb.,_1934: 
= 2 ‘game set—3,406, Jack White, New Haven. 


Re: 
¥.C , April-May, 1938. 
wu 7a set—4,056, Bill Brozey, Baltimore, Md., 


aes 
0 ry, 1945. 
eT se sef—4,764, Mike Bogino, Hartford, 


Po panic set—5,251, Jack White, Hartford, Bridge- 
Willimantic and New Haven, Conn., March, 


_ port, 
1839, game set—6,725, Jack White, New Haven. 


j oso game set—6,988, Claude Weldon, Durham, 
October 23, 1945. so 


Noo game set—12,446, Gordon Mcliwee, 
ma Va., Dec, 16, 1B40%, gabe? see ak 
Season __averai ore a 


ge—(90 games) 
Northan, Hartford, Gonn., 1939-1340 


: Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Championships and Records 837 
ay 
ae. Duck Pin Bowling Records 

y Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


WOMEN 

Season average (108 games)—131-82, Hal Tucker, 

agg he Ma. ate ae 
ree game set—1,886, Virginia Dairy Team, 

Richmond, Va., April 11, 1945. : x 

Five game set—2,896, Health Center Girls, Nor- 
folk, Va., April 5, 1936. 

Ten game set—5,438, Evening 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, 1934. 

Season average (36 games)—557-20, Recreation 
Girls, Baltimore, Md., 1935-1936. 

Consecutive wins—37, Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va., 1938-1939. i 

Three women seven game set—2,433, Simmons, 
White, Lieb, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1939. 


: Doubles 

Single game—310 (tie) Ardrey Mullaney and 
Minerva Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11, 
1939; Betty James and Ethel Harris, Baltimore, 
be Novy., 1940. 

nree game set—798, Ann Levy and Doris Smith 

Norfolk. Va. March 1 1041. Mie 

Four game set—966, Evelyn Brose and Thelma 
McDonough, Baltimore, Md., March, 1940. 

Five game set—1,252, Ardrey Mullaney and Alice 
Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26, 1936. i 

Six game set—1,417, Ethel Brewer and Dot Wool- 
tord, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9, 1941. 

Seven game set—1,659, Sue Miller and Frances 
Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1940. 

Eight game set—1,905, Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,259, Anne Crubbs and Polly 
Dozier, Richmond, Va., April, 1932. 

15 game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and Ruth 
Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

20 game set—4,500, Dorothy O’Brien and Ida 
Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934, Fi 

Season average—217, i Zimmerman and 


Star Champions, 
34 


Naomi 
Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Individuals 

High game—201, Peggy Vreeland, New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 30, 1940. 

Three game set—469, Flo Milford, 
Conn., March 21, 1942. 

Four game set—555, Vickie Croggan, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Five game set—720, Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., March 10, 1945. 

Six game set—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937. 
Seven game set—932, Kitty Kendrick, Rosslyn, 
Va., Dec. 3, 1944. : 
Eight Game Set—1,005, 
Baltimore, Md., April 9, 1939. ' 
Nine game set—1,202, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
May 29, 1940. 

Ten game set—1,355, Ida 
Oct 25, 1936. ’ 

15 game set—1,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Dec. 29, 1939. . 3 

20 game set—2,512, Flo Reynolds, Miliord, Conn., 
March and April, 1942. 

25 game set—3,084, Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md. 
30 game set—3,967, Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md. 

50 game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C., 
May 1944. ? 

75 game set—Phredice Holifield, Washington, 
D. C., August 13, 1943. 

Season average (93 games)—d21-16, Ida Sim- 
mons, Norfolk, Va., 1939-1940. 

Mixed Doubles 
Aristorat Dairy, 


Reynolds, 


Naomi Zimmerman, 


Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 


Baltimore, Md., 


Game—680, 


Jan. 31, 1946. 
High game—340, Ingomar Moen and Bill Bro- 


zey, Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1944. ’ 

Three game set—835, Ida Simmons, Bill Bradley, 
Hagerstown, Md., Nov. 23, 1939. 

Four game set—1,095, Ethel Brewer and Johnny 
Miller, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Five game set—1373, Elizabeth Barger and Nova 
Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., March 16, 1946. 

Six game set—1/633, Lucy Rose and Billy Staleup, 
Rosslyn, Va., in Washington, D. C., Nov. 26, 1942. 
Sets—Rose 757, Stalcup 876. 

Six game set—1,523, Ethel Brewer and Johnny 
Miller, Baltimore, Md.. March 30, 1940. r - 

Nine game \set—2,311, Ingomar Moen and 
Frank’ Guethler, Washington, D. C., Oct. i 
. Sets—Moen 1151, Guethler 1160. 
1¢ game set—2,679, Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 
A, Milford, Conn., April 3, 1942. __. : 
~ 15 game set—3,637, Katherine Vick and Bill 
Gauer, Norfolk, Va., Sept., 1939. 

20 game set—5,125, Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 
son, Milford, Conn. and Devon, Conn., Mareh 27 


I . 1942, ee 
eae Azalea Perry and Tom 


75 game set—15,071, 
stanpit, Durham, N. ©. Feb. 10, 1945. Seta 


Perry 7.134, Maupin 7,937. 
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838 see Events—Women’s Bowling: World Auto 
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+ Yr. |) 3 Individual All Events 
Fa) Atenas deta oes oS ak (EA ees AS ee SS eee 
 1925/E. Reich, Chicago. . .622|G. Garwood, Cleve, 1,703/Baker-Ebert, Chicago.....1,119 Estes Alib’ 


Se 
1926/L.. Weisman, Indian- E. Lackey, Fort J. Laib-A. Higgins, ~~ 
aie apolis, Ind........ 579| Wayne, Ind...... 1,641) Chicago......... 
1927|F. Ehrhart, Akron, Grace Garwood, 
! 7 


b> 1 CE i040) Ry ae 577| Cleveland....... 1,644 
1928|Anita Rump, Fort. Emma Jaeger, 
vee Wayne, Ind....... 622} ‘Toledo, Ohio... .1,713 
- 1929|Agnes Higgins, Emma Jaeger, M. Smith-D. MoGaude,. 


; enigae Eee ei ciyis 637} Toledo, Ohio. ...1,700| Chicago......-..-. 


1930|A. Rump, Ft. Wayne.613/S. Twyford, Chicago 1,727|Trettin-Warmbier, Seer 173|Fin.Las., »Chi.2, 
1931|M. Schulte, St. Louis. 650|M. Schulte, St. Louis1,742|Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Det.1 ,145| Alb. Jirs., 
(-1932|A.McVay, K.C., Mo..668|M. Warmbier, Chi.. i,807| M. Frank-E. Kirg, Chicago. 1, 218 moe 


Tp aS 

1933 7 Twyford, Aurora. .628|/S. Twyford, Chicago. 1,765) Peters-Kite, Syracuse, N.Y.1, 135) Alb. Jirs., 

- 1934|M. Clemensen, Chi..712|E. Ryan, Mliwkee.. AT 63) Trettin- McQuade, Chicago 1 A 
1935|M. Warmbier, Chi.. .652|M. Warmbier, Chi. .1,911|Haufler-Simon, Tex. ..... 1,219 


1936|Elia Burmeister, Ella Burmeister, Lindemann-Baldy, Easty Five, 
EG Madison, Wis.....612| Madison, Wis....1,683)_ Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,116 Cleveland. 2,61% 
1937 A. Gottstine, Buffalo 647|L. Stockdale, Det...1,761| Franke-Weber, Ft. Wayne. 1, '230|Heil Uniform 


Heat, Mil. 2,685. 


= .Wkgn., Ill. 622|}D. Burmeister, Chi. 1,843|Probert-Sablatnik, St. L.. .1,215| Heil Uniform 
Gs Wear Prive Heat, Mil. 2, 706 ' 


sf, Hengstler, Detroit 626|R. Troy, Dayton, O... 1,724 Powers-Reus, Gd. Des: 

|S Twyford, Aurora, .626|)T. Morris, Chicago. 1,777| Morris-Miller, Chicago. . a A8L Le - Ba; Bui 
isa = 

® 1941 N. Huff, Los Angeles. 662|S. Twyford, Aurora. 1,799) Pittinger-Hogan, L. Angls..1, 155 Rovick Bl 


Shoes, Chi.2,661 _ 
pose Tillie Taylor, Nina VanCamp, Stella Hartrick-Clara 
Newark, N. J.....659; Chicago........ 1,888) Allen, Detroit...... ve 


Bui 
} Chicago. .2,81 - 
1943, 1944, 1945—No tournaments held because of the war q : 


_ 1946 Val Mikiel, ' Catherine Fellmeth, V.Focazio-Prudence Dusher, Silver Seal 
, _Detroit, ‘Mich.....682|] Chicago, Ill...... 1,835| Niagara Falls, N. Y.:... 1,251 Sours ie 751 
ouis, Mo 


HOLDERS OF 300 W.I.B.C. GAMES 


Season — Season '% 
1929-1930 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. 1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 2S 
_ 1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Ia. 1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago, Il. : ie 
1931-1932 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Ia. 1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Neb. 
1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Les Moines, Ia. 1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. — 
1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 1943-1944. Marge Slogar, Cleveland, ‘OZ 

1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, O. 1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 
1941-1942 Bertha Urbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 1945-1946 None. 

World Automobile Speed Records 2 

aie ak Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association f 3 


UNLIMITED CLASS 


rar | Dy 


r 


Bonneville, Utah 
Bonneville “* 
Bonneville 


John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|6.05 

John R.-Cobb Railton Red Lion|9.76 

John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion |34.235 
Bonneville x John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 
Bonneville ** John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|1:19.04 ~ 
Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion |2713.155 
Reichauto bahn, Germany |Rosemeyer Auto Union 96 
Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor BS: 12, 727 
Bonneville’ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 41, 
Bonneville _ j|Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 
Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 
Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 

7-22-23-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 

9-21-23-36) Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormen-Meteor 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’? RECORDS 


nt Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 505 
Bonneville ** . Railton Red Lion|9:76 
Bonneville  ‘* Railton Red Lion|34.235 
Bonneville Railton Red Lion|59.57._ 
Bonneville  ** ~ Railton Red Lion|1:19.04 
Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|213.15 
nha Eng Cobb Napier-Railton |25.270 
rooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 135.115 


WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 
Driver Time | MPH. | Year Driver 


Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 242. . 
f Monroe, Chevrolet a5 2 ; § aig gaan Mayen a 
froma, aoe att et .|Shaw Gilmore Special, 

‘| 4. C. 8. Special? Milton’. wipe” 

: eereR Bere C: Zorumé&-Boyer. ; 

.|uesenb’g,DePio atten 39, . 9.| Boyle Speci , Wilbur Shaw 
ay on Frank Lockhart.. +95}, 95.8 -|Boyle Special, Wilbur sna ie 
Miler Eats Never : 3.8 -|Noe Out Hose Clamp 

"1929 Simplex, Ray Keech...” 2.|:07:38-4 Floyd Daven 
1930. Maller. Lig woman. 239. .|1942, 1943, 1944, i945," 
1931 .}louis Schneider.......... 127.54] 96, “| not run: war 


1932. aa es Frame. .|Thorne LER e Speci 


Louis Moyer. 
‘|Miller. Bill ae George Robson 


ve 


“ 


BPrB 


, 


bot et r$ 
conuHe 


Se 


TODO ra baba 
BEBEF 


nnDnn 
BHSSS 
BRRBB! 


~ 
Bote, 


apts ee 


‘The one-lap track record is 130.757 
~The Tecord for 500 miles set in 1938 is 


-p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, drivin Th 
is held by Floyd Roberts at 17.2 mph Bnginee 


f 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 

~rora (British). 10:55. : 

: 0, Aug. 8—Magic (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 

then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 

in fourth place. 

1871, Oci. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 

' (American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 

Second race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:36:02; 
Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
#Livonia, 5:11:44. 

1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
-¢an), 5:23:54, Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin, 7:46. 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
/ 4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2914; second race 
” —Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. 

1885, Sept. 14, 16—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 
ean), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second 
+. race-—Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 

1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayfiower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 

race—Mayfiower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer. (Ameri- 
can), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4154; second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54:45. 

1893, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; 
_ second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 
2 eeieto race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, 

1895, Sept. 7%, 10, 12—first race—Defender 
(American), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), 
5:08:44: second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
Til, (disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
4:43:43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). 

1899, Oct. 16, , 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
second race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
ele); ety race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 

1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock II (Irish), 4:31:44; 


By 


Sporting Events—Yachting; Canoeing; Horseshoe Pitching 


. 


839 


oe International Races for the America’s Cup 


3:16:10: third race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 
EE ASSt3S. ha 

1903, Aug, 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Reliance 
(American), 3:32:17; Shamrock I (Irish), 3:39:20; 
second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock III, 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Shamrock 
III (lost in fog). 

1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 2i—first race— 
Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock iV 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 
ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 
Shamrock IV, 5:22:18; fourth race—Resolute, 
3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Reso- 
lute, 3:31:12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth race— 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:20. 

1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterprise 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (irish Chal- 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
Shamrock V, °4:10:18; third race—Enterprise, 
3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth race— 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 

1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race— 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain- 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavour 
2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeayour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
pow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular, 
beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
seconds; fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 


4 minutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, 


r 
‘ 
’ 


J 
c 


4 


won by — 


beat, run, Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeayour, 3:21:00. — 
ig 


Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 
4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 
Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race— 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 
Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeav- — 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds; — 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeayv- 


Ocean Race, 
Results: 

Class A, Gesture, A. H. Fuller, corrected time, 
3 days 23 hours 10 minutes 20 seconds 

Class B, Suluan, R. F. DeCoppet. corrected time, 
4 days 6 hours 19 minutes 58 seconds. 

St. Petersburg, Fla to Havana, Cuba, Ocean 
Race, 284 miles, finishing April 1—Class A, Away, 
H. N. Davack, 39 hours, 42 minutes, 45 seconds. 
President of Cuba trophy for first across finish line, 
won by Sea Gypsy. G. Brooks, with record breaking 
run of 35 hours, 50 minutes, 25 seconds. 

-- Chicago to Michigan City, Great Lakes Race, 
333 miles, finishing July 23—Class A, Blitzen, E. 
- Grates, Class B, Spindle, V. T. Thomas. 

National Intercollegiate Y. R. A., Dinghy Cham- 

' pionship, Cambridge, Mass., May 19, won by M. 3 
_ 'T., with 229 points. Charles Hunt, Lake Wales, 
Fla. won 7 firsts, 1 second, 1 third and 1 sixth’ 
place for M.I..T. U.S. Coast Guard Academy was 
‘second with 196 points, Holy Cross 181; Harvard 
©4152; Boston University _148. ; 

- Astor Cup Race, off Block Island, R. 1. Distance 
25 miles: Sloops, Sylvia, J. B. Shethar, 3 hours 13 


first since 1938, finishing July 4. 


seconds. Yawis and sloops, Gypshy F., F. C. Paine, 


2 hours 45 minutes 30 seconds 
King’s Cup Race, Newport, R. 1., Aug. 22—Dist- 
ance 21 miles. Won by Djinn, H. 8. Morgan, 2 


hours 38 minutes 28 seconds. 

Women’s National Sailing Championship, River- 
side, Conn., Sept. 6, won by Edgartown represent- 
ing southern Massachusetts Y. R. A., with 31 
points: American Y. C., Rye, N. ¥., was second 
with 25 points; Bellport third with 14, ‘ 

International Lightning Class Championship, 
Skaneateles, N. Y.. Sept. 7, won by W. Windeman, © 
Toledo, O., skippering 
points. Second, K. 


Smithers (Thermis Twice) 
149 points. : 


second race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock II, } our, 3:11°26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds, ~ 
Yacht Races in 1946 f 

N L e ne i da, , minutes 36 seconds. Schooners and ketches, Mala- 
ew London, Conn., to Hamilton, Bermud?, | bar, XIII, J. G. Alden, 3 hours 32 minutes 19 


Yankee Doodle with 160x162 — 


International Comet Class Championship. Gib- % 


son Island, Md., Sept. 7—Won_by P. Somerville 
(Double Scotch) of Riverton, N, J. 
Intercollegiate Y. R. A., Star Class Champion- 
ship, New London, Conn., Sept. 21—Won by Har- 
vard University with 45 points. Second, Coast 
Guard Academy, 36; M. I. T., 35; Dartmouth, 34; 
vate University and Trinity College, 33; Cor- 
nell, 23. ; 


Bet Canoeing 


National Championships, Washington, D. C., 
ending July. 28. 

Single plade—Kulakowick, Yonkers C. Cc. 

Double blade—Riedel, Pendleton C. C. 

Tandem single blade—Krick and Hass, 


owba C 


Cal- 


Because of the war no tournaments were 


| {The 1047 championships will be 
~ ™ Commission the sponsor. 


/ 


held.in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 25-30 


in 1946 ° 


Canadian Championship, Quebec, ending Aug. 4. 
Junior, Fours—Toronto C. C. 

Double blade singles—Russell, Toronto C. Cc. 
Junior Tandem—Fairtosh and Lane, Toronto 


Cc. C. 
Junior Double Tandem—Johnson and Cedershaw, _ 


Toronto Acquatics. 


: iba Sem double blade—Riedel and Springle, | “Fours double—Toronto C. C. 
_ Pendleton C. C. Senior singles—Muff Carleton P. C. 
Fours single blade—Yonkers C. C. Senior fours—Radison, Three Rivers. ¢ 
7 Fours double blade—Washington, C. C. War Canoes—Lachine B. B. 
cited ml) jg Se <TR ae ES 
e 2 
W orld Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
; H .L. Pet. | Year | Champion -Home W. L. Pet. 
{033 Oa ee Alhambra; Calif. 20 3. .735| 1941 Fernando sais, LosAngeles,Calif. 23 0 .829 
 - 4935 Ted Allen ‘Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755'| 1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Col. 22 1 .839 
4940 Ted Allen Boulder, Col. 29 2° 8 


held In 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


with the Utah Centennial 
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legiate Rowing 


Kai hee 
Sporting Events—Intercol 


Yale-Harvard Rowing | ‘sn = ae Ne 
~The. Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in| won 28 races and Harvard 18. e recor 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- | the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 cpipeen 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 


; winni r ith; previous records for the var- (| 
- yard winning. The two colleges rowed their first Se ee ean a antor Sela AeorS will. be 
. 


- regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 
_ June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the ein een BP freshmen eights began their con- 
' Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win-| tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winn . 
ning in 22 m, 2 sec. The course was changed to| The course has been two miles except that in 19 

’ 


_ the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. | the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, at in 

_The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. T me 
_ two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, |.1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1923 — 
_ Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | inclusive the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, Har- 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale! vard 13. oe 
eed VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 


Time 


24 


i 


Date , Won By |—__—_- Date Won By 
hy Ra ot re, Winner Loser 
June 22, 19 i 21 5 June 22. 1934...|Yale...,.. 


June 20, 192 | Ya S 5. ||June 21, 1935. ..|Yale...... 
June 19, 1925. 20 26 June 19, 1936...|Harvard.. 
June 25, 1926 : June 25, 1937...|Harvard.. 
June 24, 1927. Ae ay 2 June 24, 1938. ..|Harvard.. 
r y aoa iels 21 June 23, 1939...|Harvard.. 
June 21, 1940... |/Harvard.. 

June 14, 1941... |Harvard. .| 20 40 

May 23, 1942...|Harvard**! 10 26 

= 29 5—Not held—War. 
» a3 «= 22 53 3-5 S405). Sod 2 oe 918 


ea FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) k } 
5 Yime Time... @ 
Date Won By |—_____—_—_- Date = 


Winner 


Winner {— 


bon Bale 10 46 June 22, 1934. . ones s 
eisaiele Ys 33 10 45 3-5 ||June 21, 1935.. 2 
9 51 2-5 | 10 01 June 19, 1936. . 
11 00 11 12 3-5 ||June 25, 193 
\.9 18 9 22 2-5 ||June 24, 193 
10 33 11 43 June 23, 1939.. 
107 11 09 3-5 ||June 21, 1940.. 
11 02 4-5 | 1117 3-5 ||June 14, 1941 


10 25 10 35 3-5 ||May 23, 1942. .|\Harvard** 
*8 16 1-5 8 30 4-5 |/1943-1944-1945—Not held—War.. 
12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2-5 1 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
‘lime 


June 24’ 193: 
_ June 16. 1933.. 


Date 


Loser 
Prey toh i! “| 10 28 2-5 , ~ sirdlpa lee 


Winner 


l|Harvard.- 
June 23, 1939..|Harvard.. 
June 21, 1940..|Harvard.. 


e 14, 1941...)Harvard.. 
10 43 10 54 May 23, 1942. .|Harvard** 
*8 00 3-5 8 05 1-5 ||1943-1944-1945—-Not held— War. 
11 49 1-5 | 11.49 4-5 111946. ......... (Harvard***| 9 12 


Ric *One and a half miles. Past history, covering a period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over th 

“Henley distance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 

to 17 feet per second. ro Stee 
**War-time Regatta: all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby, Conn. 


4 | ***First post-war regatta. Rowed on Charles River, Cambridge, Mass. ¥ : ay 
{ | THE CHILDS CUP 
eR Place Winner Yr. Place Winner Yr. Place 


ete .|Carnegie Lake, .|Columbia -|Carnegie Lake.. 
Rethaie tele .|Harlem....,.../Penn. i .|Harlem 
j Soa peek Priceton 
.| Carnegie e..|Princeton 
1928 ./Carnegie Lake. .|Golumbia .|Carnegie Lake.,|Penn. . 
- 1929.|Carnegie Lake..|Columbia 36.|Harlem........ Penn. 1943.|Annapolis..,.. 
19. ..!Columbia -/Schuylkill... .. .|Princeton ||1944-1945— Not 


Place 


First Second Third |Winner’sTime. 


Distance 


Princeton, N. J. Penn. Rutgers Prin 
New York City 184 Columbia | Navy gene age "55 
Madison, Wis. 1 7% Wisconsin Wisc. Jrs. Marietta 
Philadelphia 1 5-16 Penn. Columbia : 6.44. 
Cambridge 1 4 Cornell Harvard Princeton 9.15 
New York City 1 33 Rutgers Columbia 9.01 
Cambridge ae Mass. I Harvard 9.20 
Philadelphia 1 5-16 Fenn. in | Navy Princeton 5.5 
a cons Penn. TAM 
New Brass wick: n enn. Penn., Jrs, ol 
New Jersey 1 Rutgers Princeton 


Ithaca, N. Y. Wisconsin Cornell Penn. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Regatta, Annapolic, 


Cornell. 7 19 7) Washingt H Cate 
‘ ae ae ashington....... ar Beit 7 
PS) ETC iD) 1 es 7 22 7\Wisconsin......... Farka i tec 4 33 § sae 


\ 


7 


resumed the arch course in 1925. The “guar 
results of the races from 1901 to 1935 inclusive will . 
be found in The World Tea for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. 
California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. 
Freshman races were rowed over a oe the 7 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the © 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1965, Cornell’ 1906, Syracuse; — 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, ‘Cornell: 1913, 
Cornell: 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse} 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with ke) varsities to the ; 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell wo 4 
The Junior varsities first rowed: at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race Yay 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ae In 1926 the course was lengthened to three. 
miles. i 
The results of the regattas at Soushiecpbie since F 
1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: ~ 


COURSE FOUR MILES 
Fourth 


Syracuse Corn 

Pen'via, 15.23 3-5/8’ acuse, 15.25) | 

Pen'via, 19.59 Cornell, 20.04 

Pen'via 20. a 4-5 Col’bia’ 20: 05 1. 
Cornell, 21.23 

Navy, 

Wisc’n, 24. ‘09 2-5 

Col’bia. 22.33 33 

S'acuse, Ps: 


el et on N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
on that year, defeating Cornell and P. nnsylvania 
n that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 
In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vag on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898 the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
1 ed, Be porevenia defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
nd Columbia. In 1899 the crews treturned to 
Potighkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
Subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
eli; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Gornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908; Syracuse: 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
4 ornell: 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
fumbia: 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 
" Racing was dropped during the war years and 
as resumed by four eat" 1 a two-mile course 
'on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N on June 19, 1920, 
oo Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 33, sec. The colleges 
‘again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 
s years rowed over a three-mile course, but 


os UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Third 


Col’bia, 14.15 4-5 
Cornell, 15. 15 3-5 


Winner Second 


_|Wash., 14-03 1-5) 


Calif., 
5\Calif., 


Corb bia. 19. 27 ‘3 
Syrac. .18.57 
Wash., 18. 5|Col’bia. 1827 
Navy, Cornell 18. ae 3-518: 


57 Navy, 
|Cornel!, 13. 146 


, June 18. a i nell 
June 25.|Wash., 18:53 3 |Calif., 


42-1943-1944-1945-1946—Not rowed. 
n 1936, Pennsylvania (19.37) was sixth; Syracuse (19.374 2) seventh 
In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 
_ In 1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. nN 
In 1939, Wisconsin (18:40 2-5) was sixth; Columbia (18.50) seventh. 
in. 1940, Columbia (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin (24.06) seventh; Princeton (ae a, eighth. 
Tn 194T, Wisconsin (19:29.4) was Sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; (19:32. 8) eighth: 
mbia (19:35.5) ninth. 


nN EIGHTS: course two miles 


23.0 
19.02 3 vacuse, 19. 18 9 Prine’n, 19.23 4 > 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four mile 
Winner’ 


Syracuse.. 9.50 Cornell. . 
.|Pennsyl’a. 10.36 2-5 Wash'ton. 
10.26 Cornell. . 
15.40 1-5|Penn’via. 
15.12 4-5|Col'’bia.. 
14.18 1-5|Cornell.. . | i 


Winner Second Second 
Cornell... 9.27 4-5|Wash’ton.. 9. ea 
Pennsylv’a 10.22 3-5|Cornell.... .... 
Penn’ via, 04 


8.50 1-b|Wash..... 
N 


3-5|Cornell.,. 
4-5|Cornell.. . 
4-5|Syracuse. . 

4-5|Syracuse. . 


Year 
3 June 2 Fe 
17 


ROW OOWOIWO 


* 13.56 3-5|Wash’ton. . 
18.07 1-5|Navy 18.2 
14.40.4 |Wash’ton.. 


HWOooOeHOHnowr 
WwdhoOoadywin 


‘32 3-5|Syracu. 


: 10.03:4 |Calif. 


43-1944-1945-1946—Not famed! 
n the 1941 Freshman race Syracuse was third, Princeton fourth, 
1941 Junior Eights race Cornell, was third, Columbia Soaben 
=, record. Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.1135. 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—44%4 Miles 


apitulation: Victories, Cambridge 49, Oxford 45, dead heat 1. Best time since inauguration of 
Pied is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 819. 


Date_ Winner Time Yr. Date | 


| Mar. 28, Ca bridge 20.23 
account war 


bs T. fifth, Columbia sixth, 


Yr. EDarey, Time 


1927! April ‘April 2 Cambridge/|20.14 
1928 hee 3|Cambridge|20.25 


Winner 


No races 
far. 27(Gambridge|21.11 
lar. 30|\Cambridge/19.44 
rit 1 \Cambridge 19. oe 


Ye ae on account of war an 
4 a on ae war, 


1929] Mar. 23|Gambridge}19.24 
11930] April 12} Cambridge/19.09 
4931|Mar. 21|\Cambridge|19.26 
1932|Mar. 19|\Cambridge|19.11 
1933 ope 1|Cambridge|20.57 
1934| Mar. 17|\Cambridée|18.03 
1935!April 6!Cambridge 19.48 


not counted in records. 


111946! Mar. 30) Oxford . 
d not counted in the record. 1941- 


\i94ilPeb, 26lOxford.. 


1945|Feb, 24 Gambridge 
119.54 


1942—No races ‘on scenes 
1946 race first official full distance 


‘Dad van Rowing ‘Asen. "Gagace ee 
(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 
7 Plate | ~ Winner 2nd “3rd — 


Rutgers heel of ba ah oft Manhattan| Mariette ’ 
n 

Rutgers ¥ Marietta Wisconsin Martabes 

Marietta |Rutvers Manhattan |Rollins ; 

Rutgers |Manhattan ; 
Boston Marietta |Dartmouth|Am. Inter. 
Univ. R. C. | College 
Marietta |Springfield,|Boston Rolli 


College Univ. 
onto io River, Marietta, Ohio {Rutgers Marietta pistes Rollins 


Vv. 
42 Charles River, Boston, Mass. |Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. Der mene 


; ¥ Univ. College 
43-1944-1945-1946—Not held. . 3 


Rollins finished seventh and was disqualified in 1939. 
“Richmond University R. C. finished seventh, Manhattan eighth, and Dartmouth R. Cc. ninth in 


College 


a 

AE ye a Hockey, 1946 

Ye fe: mes, ‘NATIONAL LEAGUE Western Division 

, w tL T Pts. GF GA | Indianapolis 33-20 9° 189 

‘montreal’ 28 47 <5 61. 172 134] Pittsburgh 30 22 10 © 70 © 26 
Boston 24 18 8 56 167 156} Cleveland 28 26 8 64 v 
Chicago | 23 20 7 53 200 178] St. Louis 21, 32 "9 5 eroe 
Detroit. 20 20 10 50 146 159 PLAY-OFF % 


_- Boronto 19 24 
New York 13° 28 


4 die Play-offs 


Games Won and Lost a> 
. Series A—Buffalo defeated Indianapolis 
ie) 


1. fe, 
i: ‘bt fi —- B—Pittsburgh defeated Hershey 2 
PER S * getiea B—Boston defeated Detroit 4 games to 1. Series C—Cleveland 2, Providence 0 Qo 


on 
Ww 
uo 
i 
i 
- 
me 
© 
e 


i) 9 © STANLEY CUP FINAL 3 games). 1 
Sh "March 30—Montreal 4, Boston 3 (overtime). 3 a ee 2, Pittsburgh 0 @ owt ob 
§ pa {Montreal ry Boston op averene ; Final Series—Buffalo 4, Cleveland 3 (4 out 
_ April 7-Boston 3, Montreal 2. games). 
- April §—Montreal 6, Boston 3. 4 5 EASTERN LEAGUE (AMATEUR) | 
; joals Ww L 
m , er et Tied For Against | Boston Olympics j 32 12. 
0 19 13 | Philadelphia Falcons 26 21° 
: i i -0 13 19 aE York chi 25 20 — 
International Spengler Cup Championship— | $2:;Umore Clippers 19 25 
Yavos, Switzerland, Dec. 31—Lurich A team 4, Meat roo Lions 8 32 
ooh ontchoisey Club (Lausanne) 2. ston Olympic won play-off. 
gh ts 8 leh y Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A.A, METROPOLITAN LEAGUE 
A 1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- | y, h w L 
ve peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, anhattan Arrows il 5 
® “Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnepeg; 1902, Mont- ee Point Tigers i ri 
- veal A.A,A.; ' 1903-05, . Ottawa; 1906, ‘Kenora | Brooklyn Torpedoes  . 6 a 


Thistles: 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal: 1909, Ot- | Jamaica Hawks 


Ri 
Be % 1910, pripecerets, prontraal; ay, Ottawa; Play-off won by Brooklyn Torpedoes. * 
ctoria; oronto; 1915, Vancouver; UNITED ; 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, pes 5) ree 


. fe Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and ‘Canadiens (tie)! 
_# 1920-21, Ottawa: 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; Coos, | Sansas City 
: ittawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, St. Paul 
a ctoria, B.” C.; 1926, Montreal aroons; 1927, | Tulsa 
Weieta 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins: Ft. Worth 
a} ie Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- Dallas 
eal au Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. Rang- | Minneapolis 
TS} "Chicago Black Hawks; 1835, Montreal : 
Be 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit PLAY-OFF ‘: 
8 Wings; 1938, Chicago Black’ Hawks; 1939, | Semi-final round—Tulsa defeated’ 
eston Bruins; 1940, New York Rangers: 1941; | games to 3. ‘ 
4 Bos ston Bruins; 1942, ‘Toronto; 1943, Detroit; 1944, | | Semi-final round—Kansas City, defeated 
%, anadians, ‘Montreal; 1945, Toronto Mapleleafs: | 4 games to 2. 
1946, Montreal Canadiens. Final round—Kansas City “de 


_ AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE eyeamee tb 2. 
Eastern Division Pacific Coast League — 
L TT Pts. GF GA}|,, Flay -08—Vanosuyen defeated Hollyw 


a 


3 26 26 U8)", 62) 213 eon U. S. Amateur Cham ionshi 
Providence ~ 23° 33 6 52 221 254] Vancouver (P.C. L. 5 i, 
_ New Haven ~ 14 38 410 38 199 263'for Walter Brown. ape: me ee & 


.|Robert T. Jones 

Barney Berlinger 

..|J. A, Bausch 
.|Glenn Cunningham. 


..|W. R. Bonthron......; "il eemrnbliae ee 
: ..|W.'L. Little, Jr..... va GON. See * 9 ¥: /prmerdam 
1936 :}Glenn Morris... 7225: fee Feber pode 


ew Budge. oi. echo 3.1 t1 13398 Cis sikay eA 


_ The James E, Sullivan sehovat’ Trophy is, ad 
awarded annually to the athlete who ‘“‘by Trophi (or advance the enue of spartans 
her) performance, example and influence as an searak for the No. 1 bp tele 


amateur, has done the most during the year to 


(ae Stadt ants of America 
; Source: World Almanac Questionnaire } 


© , Grand- Bl h- 
"7 _(*) Name and Location City | stand ere 


BerOO LOTION. 68... cude ee dese 3 Charlotte, N. C...... 15,350 2,000 | 

chbold (Syracuse U.)........ «o-~-|Syracuse, N. Y...... 19,500 15,000 

my (see Michie Stadium) 

ker Field (Columbia U.).........)|New York, N. Y..... S000) Fhe at ce co 

PROB GCA ES. O02 Fakjsscks eso San Diego, Calif..... 30,0000 "1 o.6 s'o0. 2 
MORES eet cen fie oe sas ae Baltimore, Md....... 60,000—" fe) i. oon 


SERS arte eA Sins a gies + ob a aes Detroit, Mich....... 47,000 11,000 
own Ww) Le ee SO wig Sete wisi Providence, R. I..... 22,872 3,000 
eknell.(U.) Memorial.........-- Lewisburg, Pa....... 18,000 Sh ..4 5.6258 
ov OT Sgt Se ee Buffalo, Ni-Y.. cic. 2s 42,000 12,000 
lifornia (U of ) Memorial......... Berkley Gal: oo. a5 5's ‘ 


m D Randall mis Dn WB.) lis oa e's - Madison, WVES ois 5 ots otk 
.-|Green Bay, Wis...... 
. .}Cleveland, Ohio.. 

Boulder, Colo.... 


s (U. of) Memorial......-.-- Champaign, Ill.....-.. 
a (U.) Memorial........-.-- Bloomington, Ind.... 
napolls Speedway.......------ Indianapolis, Ind..... 
(U. of) Memorial Lawrence. Kan...... 
Memorial (U. of N. C.)...--- Chapel Hill, N.C.... 
036.5 - ea ea San Francisco, Calif . iY ole, nae gies! 
eC Ar io cee lowa City, Ia........ 
.|Coll. Sta., Texas..... 
ainiabie wi v0 are ys ys os: - Birmingham, Ala....- 
Mo ivta the ave oie ye Los Angeles, Calif... . P picid ate Reel 
University, La....... ; 
New York, 3 ae axe aedieg tietate« 
West Point, N. Y.... 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ... 86,000 - }....--.-- 
Minneapolis, Minn... 50,600 
"a LaPeer Columbia, Moz .5 << Glicsatep=-s 
Ou . Va. U. Morgantown, W. Va. 33,800 - 7,000 
nomah Civic..........-.-+++: Portland, Ore........ 25,000 10,000 
(see Thompson Stadium) ms 
(U. of) Memorial........ Lincoln, Nebr... 
Boulder, Colo... A 
Notre Dame, Ind 56,000 alae aise 


.}Columbus, Ohio..... 
kla 


erates) Welle » a Pitsaburen, Le Brose hig 
fOr tree New, York, N. Y..... 


.|Pullman, vee 
Bo i Pare EL Jersey City, N. ‘ 
..|Pasadena, Calif 86,00 100 90,000 |-+.-.0 
Lafayette, Ind x : 1,000 ca 
Athens, Ga. pialaisisletainte s 
San Francis: 18.600 


eerece 


ess Mimkchlaiona, oS urs « (a A arses 
.|Chicago, Ill........ ’ 30,000 
Bs asia ofa mgnaeee Bit? Stanford U., Calif. 90,000 
Bow! see Tulan 
E ae Ve Coll. of Mines)....|El Paso, Texas...... 9,238 3,400 


) see Archbold Stadium 
Tacoma, Wash. Z 19,800 |.cgsesee- 
Philadelphia. P; 3 382 


13,748 
73,000 Jacceceees 


’40,000<-| +++ 
5,000 


14, 000 


> ay Means 


2 
aa 


es : 
: 
2 


& s -e: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association; Geo tings are tho 
se the. Looe Central and Eastern divisions canceled their major ¢ auipieakie fo 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION it ‘ 


Place of Event 


.|Duluth, Minn 
.|Duluth, Minn 
Duluth, Minn 
Duluth, Minn 
Brattleboro, 

) Brattleboro, 4 
bass " I uilford, N. H 5 
en’ a moses Roe to- 8: 38.2 


‘ yosemite,” "Cal., to-| 6:00.4 
w ataatats 0% Yosemite, Cal., to-| 1:42.4 
1342.4 


runs 
.| Yosemite, Cal., to- 
2 runs 


Champion and Home Club 


downhill (open) 

} combined alam Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... 

" and downhill (amat.) 
Clase) B cross country. a geenleers, Dartmouth » Outing|Brattleboro, Vt. . 


- Cless B B ‘combined. oe Eon Chivers, Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt....}.......|..- sees a 
_ and Einetean a balebe “ae tal 2 runs ad 
W eens downhill Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho...|/Yosemite, Cal..... WOL.L eee 
O} 
Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.| Yosemite, Cal..... 


i nateur 
women" 's eombinedsla- Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite. Cal.....})......-}..++ . 
‘ame and downhill 


ae only open class competitor. 


JUMPING RECORDS 


Class , Name and Home Club 


.|Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club. 

Walter Nelson, Beloit, Wis..... 

jae wrecarare .-|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. .. 
weaeess..! Leonard Bietila, Ishpem ng, Mich. 


a PAUL BIETILA TROPHY Foyt a apy TO AMERICAN SKIER SCORING HIGHEST 
N NATIONALS 


bur Devlin, Sno Birds, Lake Placid, New oh (1942) (Nak obs aaa ; Jumps 189-183 


AMERICAN SKI TROPHY AWARDED TO “‘BIETILA” FAMILY, ISHPEMING, — 
ener: a family has won trophy. (1942) : ) 


me 


iS 


American Ski Jumping Records 


Source: Harold A, Grinden, Historian National Ski Association .S 


Skier 


......|Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red Wing, Minn....... 
Sara Re LSE ee ee eae Ishpeming, Mich, . 


John Mangseth 
....{/John Evenson... 
ee aes Ole Larson. 


Ry: August Nordby 
..|Anders Haugen 
.|Ragnar Omtvedt. 


fae etree Steamboat ‘Spr 8, Colo 
Rs ataeeptdiecs Dillon, Col ne 
Mine ws nevefEenn APMStrONg. .. wwe. eset pal Lake Cit , Utah 


MRODEXE ROOCK OR s/o). oii. baie ve bins 


Rporgser i DOKIO 5 eh hye w ats ot wk Leaver sony Wash 
Torger Tokle, onin [ERY SEK, WY ASD, Doutaseeghs c's oe EMITS ons. otal 


MLOrwer LORIE: .).).auecie .jIron SL cquntaint Mich. 
_*Present American record. 


ae et eee 


ye : WORLD RECORD 
: : i {Joseph Bradl, Austria |Planica, Yugoslavia... ... d 


The. Sportsmanship Brotherhood awarded to Torger Tokle the eect citation fo = 
f ing influence in sportsmanship for the youth of America. Tokl ki sa 
a of. 1944 while fighting with American ski troopers in Italy. rey ae Pre do 


AY ee + 2, “as 


| 


sda 


Ski pag ate Rotor 1946 ays 


Tilia SKI ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, | DISTANCE. FEET 


Champion and Home Club Place of Event |. Time Reedeae) Pts. 
Meters 
'| Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N.Y... | Steamboat Sprgs., ee ; 
Alf Engen, Sun Valley, Idaho...... eee ae Spres.| "7 eae sie SS 
B, jumping..... W. Fahlstrom, Lake Placid, N.Y... steamboat Spres.,| mibeAc 


Ol0s sliins De -cde meee s 240-234 i 

. | Ernest Jacobson, Chicago, Tll...... Speman 4 Sprgs., 7 at a 
Cale. ac0ia cabana ele 219-218 |2: S. 

Werner Schorr, Univ. of Wisconsin.. Steamboat Sprgs., wie aes ®, 


....|Steve Knowlton, Aspen Club... | Franconia, N.H...| 2:06.9 }...... Se ne 
nee Dick Movitz, U.S. Army..........|Franconia, N.H..| 1:40.4 |......... me 


nhill (adn mam : 
(—2d in Sete Barney McLean, Zipfelberger S. C.. | Franconia, N.H. . 
men’s downhill. . Paula Kahn, Eastern Slopes 8. C...| Franconia, N.H. . 
men's slalom...... Rhona Wurtele, Penguin Bri Club... | Franconia, N.H.. 


wobill-ist slalom) | Rhona Wurtele, Penguin Ski Club. . | Franconia, N.H 
's yet. downhill... | Alex. H. Bright, Hochgebirge S. C.. | Franconia, N.H..| 2:23.0 |.....-. tive teens 


U. S. EASTERN AMATEUR SKI ASSOCIATION oe “a i 


Distance; 


Class Champion and Home Club Place of Event| Time! Feetor| Pts. — ‘ 
: Meters | — , 


Walter Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich.... | Laconia, N.H.....|....--. 174-168 re La 
Donald Vincent, Edelweiss........ Laconia, N.H.... «|. «i scelfess aie = ete “" 
John Berg, Scandinavian S. C.,.... Laconia, N:H... . 4s dere eee eee 196. 6 ms 


Ralph Townsend, Lebanon, N.H.... | Laconia, N.H.....|-.--++-|--++e-+- »| 432 me 
John Berg, Norsemen, Scandinavian we 
eee ee Oe Laconia, N.H.....|-.--++-|+ «+ dese! 


Cc 
eee < Kristofer Berg, Harvard...........|Mt. Mansfield.... 
St ae Kristofer Berg, Harvard...........| Mt. Mansfield.... 


Kristofer Berg, Harvard.........-- Mt. Mansfield 


CENTRAL U. S. SKI ASSOCIATION 


ia Distance; ‘ 
Class ' - Champion and Home Club Place of Event | Time | Feet or | Pts, 
_| Meters ees p 
ies Walter Bietila, Ishpeming, se Iron Mtn., Mich..}... 246-253 | 155.5 
Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. Iron Mtn., Mich.. 229-223 | 150. 
eee George Pera, Iron Mtn., Mich..... | Iron Mtn., Mich.. 227-202 | 145. 
.| Ernest Jacobson, Chicago, Ale sows Iron Mtn., Paton. 177-183 | 145 
oo ee Bud Heyman, Wausau, Wis........ | Wausau, Wis....- ws oleia Sele ol] oe oem 
Beet arsis s% Norman Oakvick, Moon Valley S.C.| Wausau, Wis..... seerereer|eeee 
fel 3 combined (3rd 
a om, 3rd 0 as Fred Lonsdorf, Michigan Tech..... Wausau, Wis.....|.--5-+e]--+++ee «.| 151.9 
O men’s eee _..|Mary MeLennan, Moon Valley 8.C. Holy Hill, Wis... . a5.38 . 
Boe sor Audrey Nunnemacher, Milwaukee, 6 
} Wis. ERIN eek, petra, yaks Het wey sak Holy Hill, Wis... .|- 


Audrey Nunnemacher, Milwaukee 
Wis. Holy Hill, Wis... . 


CALIFORNIA SKI ASSOCIATION 


Distance 
Feet or 
Meters 


— 
Pts. 


Champion and Home Club Place of Event | Time 


Dick Movitz, Alta Ski Club:......- Mt. Rose, Nev... 
Dick Movitz, Alta Ski Club......-.. Mt. Rose, Nev... 


Dick ets oe Lhe eae eae Mt. Rose, Nev 
r, Jackson Hole : 
vigue ewe Mt. Rose, Nev... 


a 

‘combined, ‘Ist 
hill, ist slalom. 
7 phil 


seenes - Rose, Nev... 


Mt. Rose, Nev 


g TOP RANKING AMERICAN SKI JUMPER — 
i tila, Ishpeming, Mich., Member Ishpeming Ski Club. 
piace of Comperrion 


Distance Points 


s 


Madison, Wis. 
‘Wi. 


mee ae nn eae 2 


846 Sporting Events—Tennis Records ei 
. ° ° 
U. S. Tennis Championships 
MEN’S SINGLES ft: 
c i Final Opponex } 
Year Champion Final Opponent Year Champion Ppo ai ; 
nero ears ae 2 
oh 1925 |Wam. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston | § 
1903 ie it ‘sobery a A. ee 1926 | Kene Lacoste Jean Borotra é | ! 
+1904 "|Holeombe Ward W. J. Clothier 1927 | Rene Lacoste che. Zu 1 Hunter nf 
1905 |B. C. Wright Holeombe Ward 1928 | Henri Cochet rancis a a of 
1906 |W. J. Clothier B. C. Wrigh 1929 | Wm. T. pe eee Shee a 
+1907 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1930 |John H. Francis e ot 
1908 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1931 |H. Oo ee Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr | 
1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| Henri Cochet nF 
1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1933 | Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford — | 
1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1934 | Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison ~ | 
41912 |M. BE. McLovghlin W. F. Johnson 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood | 
1913 |M. BE. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1936 | Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge ~ 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. EB. McLoughlin 1937 |J- Donald Budge Baron G. Von mm 
“1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1938 | J. Doe Budge C. Gene Mako #| 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1939 |R. L. Rig; W. Van Horn j ; 
#1917 JR. L. eee N. W. Niles 1940 |D. Neneh R. L, Riggs : 
1918 |R. L. Murra, Wm. T. Tilden 1941 BS L. Rigg F. L. Kovacs 3 
1919 |Wm. M. Fonnston Wm. T. Tilden 1942 R. Schroeder, Jr, F. A. Parker - 
1920 |Wm. T. ‘Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1943 Ligue: (J. G.—J. R.)(C. G. Seaman) a 
1921 }Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson Hunt J. A. Kramer ot 
1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1944 |Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert * 
1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 |Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert ; 
1924 !Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Jonnston 1946 |John Kramer........ Thomas Brown, Jr. | 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


7No challenge round 


played. {Challenge round abolished. © | 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, } 


MIXED ‘ 
Mixed Doubles Champions ~ 


Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions 
1903 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore. .| Misses E.'H. Moore & C. B. Neely.. .} Miss Chapman & Harry Allen 3 . 
1904 |Miss May Sutton........ Misses M. Sutton & M. Hall........ Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant} 
1905 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..|Misses H. H. Homans & C. B. Neely.|Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Hobart 
1906 |Miss Helen H. Homans... ./Mrs. L. F. Coe & Mrs. D. F. Platt. ../Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewhurst J 7 | 
1907 iss Evelyn Sears.......- Misses C. B. Neely & Weimer.......|Miss Sayres & W. F. Johnson ae 
1908 |Mrs. Barger Wallach. .... Misses E. Sears and M. Curtis. ..... Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles 
1909 |Miss Hazel Hotchhiss..... Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. .. .| Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. ao Pek 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss... .. Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. .. .|Miss Ve aE ee &J.R. 
penter. | 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotehkiss. ...|Misses E. Sears & H. Hotchkiss. .... Miss H. Hotchkiss & be F, Johnson f 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne,...... Missis M. Browne & D. Green...... pein Browne & R. N. Williams, ~ 
1913 \Miss Mary Browne.....< ete Browne & Mrs. R. H. Me M. Browne & W. T. Tilden 
iams 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... ye Browne & Mrs. R. H. ae M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
illiams 2d, 5 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... Mrs. G. W. Wightman & Miss E.)/Mrs. G. W. Wightman & H. 
Sears Johnson : 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. .|Miss E. Sears & W. \ 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....;/Miss M. Bjurstedt x ine SW ul 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . S Leg ont W. Wightman “ 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein . Mise, va "anderstein & V. Richards 3 
1920 | Mrs. I’. 1. Mallory. .| Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .| Mrs.G.W_Wightm'n& W. He Jobns’R, 
1921 |Mrs. F, I. Mallory .|Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams] Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnsto 
1922 |Mrs, F. I. Mallory. .|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 3 2d. 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills. . .|Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d, 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills.. Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills......... Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
1926.|Mrs, F, I. Mallory........ Misses E. Ryan & GOGk. «casa. Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra, 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. K. McK. Godtrey & Miss E 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills Miss Wills ‘& Mrs. Wightman. .)! ete Wills ed, &,H1, Coctiots 
s Hele Winjde ipiei oie TS. an. iss % i 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills......... aan a ha nae & Mrs. Ta, AGS era | 
hell. 2 nile e bce. «sels Me ee Miss B. Nuthall & oe M. Lott. 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall....... Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfre: Miss Edith Cross & W. Allis ‘ 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . a E. et Leh tres hes vi Miss fee 4 
etty Nuthalsedeoc. + ust awkeuwe Miss Betty Nuthall & G, M. Lott, 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs. ...... Miss , Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfrey & PF. J. ott 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F, James & Miss B. Nuthall ..|Miss E. Ryan & H. E, Vines, Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...| Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott.) ci 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Vabyan Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, EB. Maier. 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn| Miss A. Marble & G. Mako. 
1937 |Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)| Miss A. Marble & Mrs. §, P. Fabyun.| Mrs. abyan & J. D. Budge. 
1988 |Miss Alice Marble.. -|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. %. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge © 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble& H, C. Hopm 
1940 |Miss Alice Marble Miss A. Marble & Miss S. 3 Paltrey . Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Riggs. © || 
1941 Mrs, E. T. Cooke. .|Mrs. E. T. Dooke & Miss M. Osborne] Mrs. EB. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer, — 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz. .|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . gat ré L. Brough & F, R. Sehroede | 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz........ Misses A. “% Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & ' 
1944 Syied Pauline Betz....... Misses A. aS HEY M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbery , 
1945 Mae eOOOKS. 22 png phteere ae L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1946 Misa Pauline Betz....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
MEN’S DOUBLES 4 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions . 
920...|W. M. Johnston and ©. J. Griffin 1935...|W, Allison, J. Van R: t 
1921-23| Ww. T. Tilden, 2d and dead Michards 1936...|J. D. Budge and C. a wake 
923...|W. T. ‘Tilden; 2d and B Norton 1937...|)H. Henkle and sere o Aue Cramm (Ger.) 
24 H. O. Kinsev and R. G. ‘Kinsey ‘ 1938,..}J. D. Budge ees 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and oes Richards 1939.,./A. K. Quist & J. BE. Gromeiny (Aust.) P| 
1927... |W. T. Miden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1940...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1928. ../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John” Hennessey 1941,..|J. A. Kramer and F, R. Schroeder, ‘Jr.’ 
bg He a8 Lott, ue ‘and John ee beet Netto Lt. G. Mulloy and W. Talbert 
re) r., and Jokn 0 casts ama: ame Frank 
a here Nae Ryn and ao Suison a Parker males = Pai of 
nes ty and Keit! edhill 1944,../Lt. W. D. McNeill and 
aa ‘|G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen iY eae Tieut. G. Malloy and dale  Fatkenburg 
1934,..'G. M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1946. ,.'G. Mallow and W. F. Talbert 5 


aeainistie tournament without championships. 


= ” ¥  * - - 
Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Rec 
pe CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS _ 
Champion — Doubles Champions ¥ri Champion 


B.M. Grant, Jr. |J 
W. T. Hayes....}W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 
|W. T. Tilden, 24)R. Burdick-F. Bastian. R 


W. T. Tilden. 2d)R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. ¢ .L. Riggs..... J. MeDiarmid-E. H. 


W. T. Tilden, 2d|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 
T. Tilden, 2d|W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass. @gs..... J. 
T. Tild 2d|L. White-L. Thalheimer. 19. Frank A. C. 
T. Tilden, 2d| J. Hennessey-L, Williams. D. MeNéeill..... R. 
d. Frank A. Parker |J. 


. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. ~ \ 
. Mercur-J. G. Hall S. Greenberg... .|W 
F. Segura....../F. 
W. Talbert.....|F. 
Frank A. Parker|G. 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS _ 
Singles. Doubles ¥r3 Singles 


1936|Greg. Mangin 
1937| Frank Parke: 


7\J. Borotra....|J. Borotra & J. Brugnon., K.S 


W. Aydelotte .|P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay- 


J. Borotra and C. Bousstis, 1941|F. L. Kovees. .'F.D 
G. M, Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 
Sutter, E. MeCauliff. 
L. R. Stwefen. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 
11935]Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. 


1946 F. Sequra..... D. 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
|¥r. Champion Doubles Champions Yrs Champion 


/997| Mrs. Wightman..| Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup .||1938| Miss V. Hollinger|M 
1928 Miss E. Sigoneay| Miss E. Sigoneay-Miss S. 


1930| Miss S. Palfrey.|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
1931| Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey 1941|Miss P. Betz....|M 
1932|Miss M-. Morrell|Miss M. Morrell- 1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd |M 
- Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. 
3|Miss D. Whase. .|)Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1943] Miss P. Betz....|M 
Miss N. Taubele.| Misses N. Taubele- 
i Jane Sharp. 1944| Miss K.Winthrop|M 
5|Miss J. Sharp..j|Mrs. D A. Andrus, Mme. 8S. 
- Henrotin. 1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih-)|M 
Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme |. bany 

S. Henrotin. 1946|Mrs. H. P. Rih-|M 
Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme baney . 
S. Henrotin. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
College Doubles 


P. Neer and J. Davies 
N. White and L. Thalheim 


Stratford and G. Hillis. . 
E. G. Chandler and T. Stow 
J. Van Ryn and K, Appel. . 


BBA ics 5/i 751" ‘lBalph McElvenny and Alan Herrington. . |Stanford. 
’*|Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman. .|Occidental. 
sai wig .....|California, 


eith Gledhill.........-..|8 
ford Sutter.......-.-+|Lulan 
Tidball o 


..|D. Meuleisen and R. Meune: 
B. Barnes and K. Kamrath. . 
tye Gledhill and a Stes 


D. Inhoff and R. Peacock....-+-..+++++- California. © 
aie Be L. A. Dee and James.Wade.......-+++++ Stanford. 
‘|G. BE. Olewine and Charles Mattman ....|So. California. 
Re dew F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee.......-+- Stanford. 
as otha Soe .|J. Hickman and W. Driver.........+++- aes » 
sass eee ele, exas 


¥ % 
‘itish Champi 
’s singles, Yvon Petra (France 
Betz (U. S.); women’s doubles, 
ough and Margaret Osborne | and Mrs. M, Lewis. 
doubles, Miss Osborne and Thomas 


Yvon 
men’s doubles, W. A 


Budge Patty. } i oe “ 
tz : - hn=|. singles, J. G. Hall; veter 
States cafes gp ead Court on i ’g veterans singles, Mrs © 


‘les, q les, Bob’ and S. Adelstein; women 
ee a 2 ese 9 ee P, Theopold; women’s veterans doubles, Mrs. p> 


‘States Professional. Grass Court—Forest | Weightman and Miss E. Sigournre. 


i 
/ 


. |E. Cochell,.B. R. Kimbell 


delotte 1938| Donald MeN FE Bowden pore 
: s onald Me *. J. Bowden and J. Pi 

J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden.||1939) Wayne Sabin...)/C. Sutter & G. Mecaulif, 
¥. T. Hunter. .|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutiler||1940)R. L. Riggs....|E. T. Cooke & R. L. R 


1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, not 


rs. V. R. Johnson and 


ai Palfrey. 1939| Miss P. Betz..... Misses Taubele & G. Surber. 
1929] Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1940/Mrs. S. P. Fabyan|Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. 


L. 
ie N. White and L. Thalheimer 


Mp scetake 52200 F Miami 
lifornia. [Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Falkenburg!S. California 


Other Tennis Championships, 1946 


ionships—Wimbledon, England, , Hills, N. Y., singles, Bobby Riggs; doubles, Frank 
men’s doubles, | Kovacs and Fred Perry 


Jack Kramer (U. S.); women’s Canadian—Ottawa, m 
¢ women’s singles, Mrs. Lewis; mixed doubles, -Mr. 


women’s doubles, Mrs. W. Smith and Mrs.- M: 5-9 
Parker; Mixed Doubles, Leonard and Partner. “ 
4 

a 

f 

: 


ords . , 847 


Doubles Champions 


D. Buage-C. G. M 
Bal-w. Sabin oar 
L. Riggs-W. Sabi 


McCauliff 
R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 
G. Mako-F. A. Parker 
L. Harmon-R, C. Peacock 
A. Kramer-F. R. Schroe- 
der, Jr. 

Talbert-W. Reedy. 


Segura,-W. Talbert 
Segura & W. Talbert 
Malloy & W. Talbert 


Doubles 


chroder and J. G. Hall, 


iggs 
. Guernsey & W. D. McNeill 
t held 
eNeill FF, Guernsey — 


Z 
Doubles Champions 


Miss K. Winthrop. 


Taubell ~ 

isses. P. Betz and D.Bundy 
iss K. Winthrop and Mrs. — 
Vv. R. Johnson 

rs. G. W. Wightman and 
Miss P. Betz 

iss K. Winthrop and - ¥ 
Mrs. M. M. Johnson iS 
rs. K. Wenthrop and Mrs, 
M. M. Johnson 

iss R. Carter and Mrs, H. 
P. Rikbaney | , wt 


4 Faw, 


er ‘Texas. 


ow weaialiate +..|Stantord, Das 


‘|So. California. 


en’s singles, Morey Lewis; 


Australian Hard ‘Court—Men’s singles, LD. Pails; 
men’s doubles, J. Bromwich and G. Brown. 
singles Public Parks Championships—Men’s singles, 5 
Lieut. D. Hainline; women’s singles, Miss B. Baker; 


nderson and G. Druliner; 
sl 


U. S. Minor National Championships—Veterans 


ans doubles, J. G. Hail ~ 


mee 


848 , 


National Junior Tennis Champions ; 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1935 Robert Riggs 1941 Budge Patty 

1936 Julius Helaman 1942 Budge Patty 

1937 Joseph R. Hunt 1943 Robert Falkenburg 
1938 David Freeman 1944 a/s R. Falkenburg 
1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1945 Herbert Flam 

1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. / 1946 Herbert Flam 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1935—Robert Riggs and Joseph Hunt 
1936—Joseph R. Hunt and Julius Heldman 
1937—Joseph R. Hunt and John Moreno, Jr. 
1938—Dayid Freeman S. Welby Van Horn 
1939—J. A, Kramer and C. E, Olewine 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury 
1941—James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 
1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1935 Isadore Bellis 1941 Robert Falkenburg 
1936 John A. Kramer 1942 Wade Herren 
1937 Robert Carrothers | 1943 Herbert Flam 
1938 Robert Jake 1944 Herbert Behrens 
1939 Budge Patty 1945 Richard Mouledous 
1940 Robert Falkenburg ' 1946 Gilbert . Bogley 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1935—Joseph Fishback and William Umstaedter 
1936—John A. Kramer and George N. McQuown 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 
1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—-Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—-Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1935 Patricia Henry 1941 A. Louise Brough 
1936 Margaret Osborne 1942 Doris Hart 
1937 Barbara Winslow 1943 Doris Hart 
1938 Helen Bernhard 1944 Shirley Fry 
1939 Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Shirley Fry 
1940 A. Louise Brough 1946 Helen Pastall 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1935—Hope Knowles and Patricia, Canning 
1936—Margaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
1938—Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigiler 
1939—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 


Davis Cup Tennis in 1946 


7 

Davis Cup Tennis play was resumed in 1946 
with twenty nations challenging for the cup now 
held by Australia as a result of the victory over the 
United States in 1939. Fifteen nations challenged 
in the Euopean zone; five in the North American 
zone and New Zealand in the Pacific zone. In the 
European zone upper half Switzerland won from 
Spain; France from Great Britain; Czechoslovakia 
from Turkey by default; Yugoslavia from Egypt. 
Second round, France defeated Switzerland; Yugo- 
Slavia Czechoslovakia, and then, France lost to 
Yugoslavia. Im the lower half China defeated 
Denmark; Belgium, Monaco; Sweden, Nether- 
lands; second round, Belgium won from China; 
Sweden from Ireland, which drew a first round 
bye; Sweden then defeated Belgium and later won 
from Yugoslavia, which had defeated France in 
the upper semi-final, 3 matches to 2. In the 
North American zone Mexico defeated Canada; 
United States won from The Philippines and 


Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records . 


=| 
] 
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1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran | 
1942—-Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brods 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunninghom & B. Wilkins 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES | 
1935 Alfred L. Jarvis Jr. | 1939 Wm. Umstaedter | 
1936 Donald McNeill 1940 James Evert } 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 1941-1945 Not held | 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 1946 Sidney Schwartz 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES at 
1935—Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowit 
1936—Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck ~~ 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz ~— 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen “4 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 

1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1945—Not held r . 
1946—Richard Savitt and Leenard Steiner ; 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES a 
1935 Isadore H. Bellis 
1936 Wm. Umstaedter 
1937 Richard J. Bender : 
1938 James Evert 1946 Richard Mouledou 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 1 
1935—Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter™ | 
1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann — | 
1937—Richard J. Bender and Staniey F. Stater, 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned EI 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger y 
1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 4 
1941-1945 Not held | 
1946—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


1939 R. L. Bensinger 
1940 Frank Willett ~— 
1941-1945 Not held 


1935 Virginia Hollinger 1941 Dorothy Wightmar 
1936 Virginia Hollinger 1942 Lillian Lopaus } 
1937 Helen Bernhard 1943 Lillian Lopaus 
1938 Helen I. Bernhard | 1944 Shirley Fry | 
1939 Marguerita Madden | 1945 Barbara Wilkins © | 
1940 Marguerita Madden ! 1946 Barbara Wilkins | 
| 


INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES , 
1935—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1936—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman ~ 
1939—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1940—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1943—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1944—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1845—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1946—S. Knowles and N. Irwin 


Mexico. New Zealand was unable to secure trans-} 
portation to the United States to play this country 
and the United States thus entered the fix aU 
round against Sweden, winner of the Europeané 
zone. The Interzone final was played at*the West 
Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥., S 
13-15 with the United States defeating Sweden 
5 matches to 0. The scores, singles, Frank Kram 
defeated Torsten Johansson 6/2 6/2 6/2; Frank 
Parker won from Lennart Bergelin 6/0 3/6 6/1 6/1: 
Kramer defeated Bergelin. 6/2 6/2 8/6; Parker de. 
feated Johansson 9/7 6/2 6/1. In. the doub 
match William Talbert and Gardner Malloy wa 
from Bergelin and Johansson 3/6 9/7. 3/6. 
8/6. The United States thus qualified as» 
challenger against Australia, the cup’ holder) 4 
the challenge round will be played at\ Melbourne 
December 26, 27, 28. The Melbourne Stadium 
seating 17,000 spectators was completely sold out 
in September. 


a EE = OR LN 


Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


Yr.| Winner Loser (|Score|| Yr.| Winner Loser |Score|| Yr.| Winner Loser (|Score: 
1902)/U. 8......|British....| 8-2 |{1914|/A’strlasia.|U. S......] 3-2 |]/1929]France. . 2 
1908|British. |. .|U. S. ....| 4-1 ||1919/ A’str'lasia.|Britian. |. _| 4-1 ||1o30lRrance. 27 u Bra 
1904|British. Belgium. . | 6-0 ||1920/U. 8......]Austr’lasia.| 5-0 |}1931])France..._|England...| 3-2 
1905|British. ...}U.S......| 5-0 S......|Japan.....| 5-0 |/1932/France.../|U.8......| 32 
1906|British....|U.S.°....| 5-0 .S....../Austrafial.| 4-1 |/1933|Bri France... ..| 3 
1907|Australia, )|Lritish | 322 S....../Australia..| 4-1 |/1934’Britain..) /U. S......-] 421. 
1908/Australia. U.S. .....| 3-2 8. :|Australia: || 5-0 [11935 Britain!) /"|U! $2222.22] Go 
1909 A'str'lasia. U.S: ool Bel 8s France....| 5-0 ||/1936 Britain... .| Australia 3-2 
1911/A'str’lasia.|U, S. 1): 5-0 8 France....| 4-1 |/1937|U. S.. 2.) .|Britain,...| 4-4 
1912 British, ...)Austr'lasia.| 3-2 ||1927:France..../U.8.......] 3-2 ||1938/0. §. Australia, .| 3-2 
ASTON Sia. British . 3-2 111998 France... 2/U.S8..7! 1] 4-' ||1939) Australia. 'U. 8...... | 303 


Because of the war there was no international tennis play during 1940-1! ; D. 
, Wightman Cup, National Championships and International play was tortuned in cet Cee 19 6 


Score 


Winner | matchec | 


‘|Forest Hills, U. S. 
| Wimbledon, ge 
Hills, U.S. 


as 
Wimbledon, Englan 
Forest Hills, U. 
Wimbledon, Bnglsnd: 
Forest Hills. U. 8. 10 


United States Won 14 Series 


United States Table Tennis Association 
National Championship 


{ New York City, March 29 
fen’s .Singles—R. Miles defeated S. Schiff, 

2 /10, 21/10, 21/10. 
Women’s Singles—B. Charney defeated L. Thall, 
21/18, 17/21, 22/20, 22/24, 21/15. 
en’s Doubles—C. Sussman and E. Pinner de- 
ed S. Schiff and J. Somall, 19/21, 21/19, 
1/16, 21/18. 

~ Women’ 's Doubles—M. Schaihan and M. Clouther 


Score 
matches 


Place 


Wimbledon, oe 
Forest Hills, U.S. 
Wimbledon, ae 
Forest Hills, U. 8. 


Year Winner 


Wimbledon, England. . 
Forest Hills, U. 8. 
Wimbledon, England... 
Forest Hills, U. S.. 
Wimbledon, England.. 


RESULTS OF 18 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1946 


Table Tennis, 1946 es 


defeated L. and T. Thall, 12/21, 21/17, 21/23, 
21/11, 24/22. 
Mixed Doubles—S. Schift and P. McLean de- 


feated W. 
21/19, 21/16. 


England Won 4 Series 


Holzricher and L. Thall, 17/21, 21/19, 


International Championships /¢ 
London, England, March 23 ee 


Men’s Singles—B. Vana (Cze.-Slov.) defeated 
R. Bergmann (Poland), 21/10, 21/11, 21/16. 

Women’s Singles—D’. Beregi (Eng. 5 defeated E. 
Blackbourn (Eng.), 14/21, 21/10, 21/19, alias, 


a) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- 


ie aie Gi Srseay 
Pax Pel 926) 7) C. C. 


iw eee (1941) Robert Grant 111. No. 
mpionshiip played 1941-1945, war. (1946) Robert 


be Racquet Winners—(1913) H. F. McCormick; 
eon [on ae Pell; (1924) S. G. Mortimer; (1925) 
ell; at asc. ay ee) S. G. Mortimer; 
931) S. G. Mortimer; (1932, 


Simpson and 
. Pell and S. G. 


National Amateur Racqueis Champions 


(1930) Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H 
(1931) C. C. Pell oa Ss. G. Mortimer; r 
Cas . W. Pearson and W. C. Wright; OW ' 
P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1934) , 
tants and H. D. Sheldon: (1935-36) J. R. Losi 
and M. Kirkbirdie; (1936-41) R. Grant III and C. 
C. Pell, Jr., No championship matches played, ey 
1945, war. (1946) Robert Grant III and C.°C. 
1946—Canadian Championships—Montreal, ae 
27—Singles, J. R. Leonard, New York; Doubles, 
S. Dobell and C. Pacaud, Montreal. rt 
1946—National Squash Racquets Championship, 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 24—Singles, C. Briton; 
Veterans, R. V. Wakeman; Doubles, Baltimore, 
Md., Mar. 10—D. Strachan and C. Briton. Pro- 
fessional, New York, March 4—Lester Cummings. 
1946—National Court Tennis Championship 
Singles, New York, Mar. 9, R. Grant III; Doubles 
Boston, Mass., March 17, E. M. Edwards and ‘ 
W. E. Lingelbach. 


Mortimer; 
prs 


Pay 193: 33 - -34--St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. 


34-35—St. Louis Centrals, 7; 


gers. 6: 
35-36—Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St. 


Shamrocks, 2 
-New York Americans, 4; St. Louis 


nhattan Brewers, vi 

39-40—The championship final between Balti- 

re and the Chicago Falstafis was not completed. 
3t game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 

"a) 2-2 tie and the ei ne pe abandoned 

e 12 “on order of the U. 

4 wtucket (R. a R *., 8; Chrysler 


De 
liatin oo ebes Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 


o. 


- Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Reco#da® 


Pawtucket | Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, 


es A. U. Handball Championships, 1946 


1942-43—Hispanos (Brooklyn) rte Per Morgan wl 
ay 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan — 
strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeattd — ~ 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945- 46-—Chicago Vikings defeated Ponta Del 
gadas, Fall River Mass., 3 goals to 2. 

Other winners (1945- -56)—National Challenge 
Cup, final eastern division, Fall River Ponta Del- 
gadas defeated Philadelphia Americans. Final 
western division, Chicago Vikings defeated Pitts- 
purg Heidelbergs. mE 

American Soccer League—Baltimore Americans 
Lewis Cup, Brooklyn Hispanos. m= 

National Junior Soccer Championship—St. Louis ad 


Schumacher Juniors. 
Championship—Ponta Del- 


National Amateur 
gadas, Fall River, Mass., defeated Castle ‘Shanon, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 5 goals fo 2. 


SIONAL Y. M. C. A. CHAMPIO’ 
ee in final. 


- vd 


Lt he 


NSHIPS 
, ‘yound won by Pasadena Nalit) Aces defeating San 


ae 
ee Volleyball in 1946 

Gin A. A. 'U, PP Sieee tom Seattle, Wash., May 3-4 
won -by Pasadena (Calif.) Aces defeating | San - 


First Second Third j Place Date 
ior 4-wall singles..........- A. Trolio C. Lewis W. Plekan San Francisco 5/6-11 
TAS Nee! le, C. Lewis, W. Keays, 
og eee Te Lins W. Plekan | B. MeGuire San Francisco| 5/6-11 
' pier mewaltieiniles A060 6c y.6 J, mas a Bo Saner 6 everest: New-Haven | 4/22-29 ~~ 
-wall doubles.......-.- fig ghran almieri 
pete oF % wal, laa of woater W. Hamad NEN Haven 4/22-29 


Febru: 


Washin D.C, 
her Francisco Embarcaderos 15-6, 


Francisco | Embareaderos 15-6, © 


Shy a 5 : ol 
b f - ie 


850 


National Smallbore Rifle Championship. 
.(Critchfield Trophy Match fired over a five-day 
period at the National Rifle and Pistol Matches, 

_ Camp Perry, O., September). G. Wayne, Moore, 

- Washington, Pa.—3184 out of a possible 3200. 
National Woman’s Smallbere Rifle Champion- 
ship. (A championship match fired over a five-day 
period at the National Rifle and Pistol Matches, 
Camp Perry, O., September) Adelaide McCord, 
Sewickley, Pa.—3166 out of a possible 3200. 
_ National Junior Smailbore Rifle Championship. 
(A championship match fired over a five day 
period at the National Rifle and Pistol Matches, 
Camp Perry, O., September) Arthur Cook, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—1582 out of a possible 1600. 

National Team Smallbore Rifle Championship. 

m0. (The Caswell’ Trophy Match fired September at 
- Camp Perry, O.; between one or more six-man 

. teams from any state or territory within. the 
» ‘United States, over the Dewar Course, 20 shots 
t each at 50 and 100 yards, using metallic sights.) 
a ae team No. 5—2383 out of a possible 


400. 

National Individual Collegiate Rifle Champion- 
ship. (An inter-collegiate prone, kneelng or sitting, 
and standing match, fired indoors at fifty feet. 
This is annual competition, held in the spring of 
the year.) Charles A. Rogler, University of Iowa 
—292. out of a possible 300. 5 

National Collegiate Rifle Team Championship. 
(An inter-collegiate prone, kneeling or sitting, and 
standing five-man team match, fired indoors at 
fifty feet. This is annual competition, held in the 
spring of the year at the same time as the National 
/ Individual Collegiate.) University of Iowa—1394 

out of a possible 1500. 

National Individual Interscholastic Rifle Cham- 


FY ‘ 
_ Fourty-seventh Grand American Trapshooting 
_ Championships, Vahdalia, O., August 20-24. 

Grand American Handicap — Captain 
' Frank Bennett, Miami, Fla. (18 yds.).. 
Roy 


98 x 100 


.. 94x 100 
Preliminary — Albert 


Peterson,. Virginia, Ill. (21 yds.) .. we 97 x 100 
th- 

.. 96x 100 
- Open Championship—Vic Reinders, Wau- 

me i SSN 199 x 200 
i—Vie Reinders, 

100 x 100 


, ED has 199 x 200 
Women’s Championship—Rose Palmer, 


Memiceee, |. oo... Ae eed ce ek SB RAO 
Women’s Champion of Champions—Ruth 
_._ Knuth, Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 96 x 100 
. Father and Son—Homer Clark, Jr., an 
Homer Clark, Sr., Alton, Ill.... 194 x 200 


‘Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs, Clyde 


is 


Ninth Annual National Championships, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., August 7-10. 
__ All-gauge Chamrionship — Alex Kerr, 
- _. Beverly Hills, Calif:... ..» 250% 250 
Runner-up, All-gauge—Gerald Batten, 
_ Chicago, IN. .... » aks -. 249 x 250 
_ All-around—Gerald Batten, Chicago, Ill. 347 x 350 
‘Team. Championship—Capitol City Gun 
Club, Indianapolis, Ind., (L. S. Pratt, 
Dave Arnette, Loren Booker, Dick 
_. Hecker, Geo. Heaney) ..... .. 
Women’s Championship—Mrs. J. A. Le- 
fore, Haverford, Pa. .. .. 
Junior—Joe Devers, Diyton, O......... 
20--gauge Championship—D. Lee Braun, 
RTI ITER ORONO E Veta sO vitciie su 's-srere'e 8 a are 100 x 100 


Sporting Events—Rifle, Pistol, Trap and Skeet 
1946 National Rifle and Pistol Champions 


ag haa: Trap Shooting in 1946, 


.| State Team 


thy Skeet Shooting in 1946 


Ay 


pionship. (Fired annually in the spring of the 
between students of any secondary schools, | 
or private. The course of fire is 10 shots pb 
and 10 shots standing, at fifty feet on an 
range.) Robert Murphy, Far Rockawa: 
School, Far Rockaway, N. Y.—193 cut 
sible 200. 2 - 
National Interscholastic Rifle Team Cham} 
ship. (An annual competition between fou 
teams representing secondary schools. The cou 
of fire consists of. 10 shots prone and 10 shi 
standing, at fifty feet on an indoor range. 
tian Brothers’ Academy, Albany, N. Y.—747 ¢ 
a possible 800. mee 
National All-Around Pistol Championship. 
series of matches fired over a five-day period 2 
Campe Perry, O., in which .22 caliber, .38 am 
caliber pistols or revolvers are used. The w: 
is the individual who compiles the highest sco: 
the entire match program.) Sgt. Harry Ri 
ak Mich., police force—2586 out of a p 
National Woman’s Pistol Championship. _ 
series of matches fired over a five-day period 
Camp Perry, O., using .38 and .45 caliber pi 
or revolvers.) Mrs. Alice Y. Matthews, Broom: 
< 


Pistol Matches at Camp Perry, O. Compet 
is with .45 caliber semi-automatic pistols ove: 
National Match Course. (10 shots slow fire at 
yards, 10 shots timed fire at 25 yards, and 10s 
rapid fire at 25 yards.) Jacob E. Engbrecht, 
canta Calif., Police Force—280 out of a possi 


King, Atlanta, Ga. .. Dai 
Veterans’ Championship—John W. Brad- — 


Vogel, Williard, O. + pes eee 
Ex-Servicemen’s Event—E. Gray Lan- 
caster, Spartanburg, S. C. (19 yds.).... 
Race—lIllinois Team ...... 

Class AA—Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wis.. 
Class A—J. O. Rogers, Greenwood, S. C.. 
Class B—Paul Butterbaugh, Lancaster, O. 100 x 10 
D 99 x ll 


nille, Shreveport, La. ...... “e 4 
Vandalia Open—Jim Gordon, Mt. Orab, 
OO} (G8: yaR)e oe. ona 4 sce 94 
All-around Championship—Joe Heistand, — 
Hillsboro, O. . ne OL 


‘Bex 


Lewis Withey III, Grand Rapids, Mich., won 
. the national senior men’s water ski champion- 
‘ ship (July ‘28, 1946) on Lake Magatawa at 
Holland, Mich. Withey, who held the title in 1941, 
last time the event was held, scored 900 points 
bs with second places in the slalom, jumping and 
ero ees arene oF Sligh, Holland, was sec- 
ond w: joints on first in jumpi 

in the other on events, rie arb 


, __ Salmon Fishing Derby 


W,. Wood, = i is -* thire é 
| Sag cee reat aaR eratetnes 


_Twelfth Annual Ben Parish, Seattle Sta 1 
Fishing Derby, Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22, nag by 
AS Py unn wi h a 25-lb., 6 ounce catch. Second, 


Water Ski Championships of 1946 


William Telling, Holland, captured the slal 
a te a Bee = jumping with DoWine Be 
n, e , and - 
place, a., for 724+ points sand tr 
n the women’s division Miss Willa Mo: 
ton, 18-year-old Oswege, Ore., girl eaunnead 
title by winning the slalom and optional events a1 
placing third in jumping. Miss Irene. 
Holland, was runner-up and Miss Katy 1] 
Winter Haven, was third. y 


a _ ae +e Be 7 


wey 


wo ~ ,- fe . 
kn, ows “< re “2 a ™~ . . 
Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting; Amateur Wrestling Sob 
ty 3 _ Fly and Bait Casting Championships 
Ras 9 Annual tournament, Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 28—Sept. 1, 1946 ° ; 
) Sa & 


National =e Liotta, Jr., ‘Cleve- meus ea pains! Vogel, Pater- 

ee Liotta, Jr., Cleveland, O., Fit oon bee Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, — 
Boeke Baits—Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland, O., qpnooersey | Balis—“Charles Stuphin, Indianapolis, 
istance Flies—Jimmy Green, San Francisco, Accuracy Flies—L. S. Williams, William J. Love- 
937 feet. ly, St. Louis, Mo., 196 points. / 


ien’s All-Accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Pater- Junior All-Accuracy—Richard Brooks, Indian- — 
N. J., 374 feet. 2 é apolis, Ind., 350 points. ’ ‘yi 
men’s Accuracy Baits—Mrs. Harry Sutphin, Junior Accuracy Flies—Richard Brooks, Indian- 


lapolis, Ind., 187 points. apolis, Ind., 174 points. { 


E Long 
: oe Distance Events Average Cast 
ge, Bait, Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland Ohio . ............ 0... ee cence cee «eval 040TH AAD 
Seas Batt;-wor. J. Lovely, St. Louis, Missouri 0.00. cine een ees 33514- ° 343. 
non Fly Dist., Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Cal..............0. 2.0 cece e eee tee eee 18325 197 
put Fly Dist., Jimmy Green, San Francisco, Cal................. Nias Adios ose. ip eee 144 149 © 
"I Score 
r Accuracy Events Score | s¢-oz. Bait, Leonard Thornton, Wetumpka ‘ 
ry Fly, Henry Fujita, St., Cleveland,O.... 99|Ala |...” a bee ae ie we oe 
et Fly, Tony Accetta, Cleveland, O. ..... 100 356-0z. Bait, Robert Stein...........-...--- | SB Say 
oz. Bait, Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, ‘ Skish Events : * oh 
ie 8 2 BSA eens: 98 Men’s Bait, Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis, ‘ae 
-oz. Bait, J. A. Halbleib, Louisville, Ky. ROG Vind 2 te Se. TS cts | ap 
“5 Men’s Fly, George Applegren, Jr., Chicago, _ 
Women’s Accuracy Events ERLE Ware sees s ao NE py wt | CUA enees 
| Dry Fly, Joan Salvato, Paterson, N. J. 92 Viomen’® Bait, Mary Reisman, Kansas City, ~~ Ay 
Vet Fly, Mary Reisman, Kansas City, Mo... 99 ee eg ae har *‘ooal Batenton Wie 
Bait, Mrs, Harry Sutphin, Indian- — |. "ymen’s Flv) Dorothy Vogel, eee, OT 
1G GS eee ee eae peers 94 Junior Bait, Leonard Thornton, Wetumpka, —— 
oz, Bait, Margaret Weaver, Chicago, Ill. 96 + a eae a vot. os ad ied eee Ria!) es 
Junior Accuracy Events peters bee teak Event ; And : ae 
‘ Richard Brooks, Indiapolis, Ind. 95 56-oz. Bait, Indianapolis Hot Shots, Indian- . yt 
Fly, Roger Herrett, Rocky River, O.... 86 BDOLIS! “Sid =~. Tos tae creer Ee ie vi 


Club Pennant 


East Cleveland Rod and Gun Club, Cleveland, O. 4 
Carondelet Fly and Bait Casting Club, St. Louis " 


A _ Fly and Bait Casting World Records beens eee 


Source: National Association of Casting and Angling Clubs 2 ui Z 


0 17224 feet average, 183 | score 389. . 3 ¢ Lose 
Be ect ice Miller, ie utinecon: Benet, onl Distance 3.243 feet—Dick Miller, Hunting- 
3 ¥ : on Beach, Calif. ag | 
Piktance—192 | fect—Dick Miller, | , Distance Flies 1,058 feet—Dick Miller, Hunting- 
n¢ ' nm ros | ton Beach, Calif. 1G" % 
ee ers ee ct Bob Firs, Accuracy Flies—198 score—L. Guerin, San Fran- 

’ Louis, ” 2 cisco, Calif. PRE, 7 
(Oz. Distance Bait—Average 40744 feet—Ernest | “ accuracy Baits Championship—Charles Sutphin, 
otta, Cleveland, O. eee Indianapolis, Ind., score 197 points. c y 
oz. Accuracy Bait—J. A. Halbleib, Louisville, Distance Baits—2,174 feet—Lee Sens, Baltimore, 


eS Bait—355 feet average, 385 feet | Skish Fly—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J., score 
; ie, 


702, Distavonce Anthes. Waukesha, Wis 97 
cast— es. . = 2 : ops 
se Bee Champlonsbip—Charles Sutphin, Skish Bait—Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis, Ind., 


c : 
peas iad. and Earl Osten, St. Louis, Mo., | score 82. 


Amateur Wrestling in 1946 


National A. A. U. Championships Heavyweight—G. Bolos, Ohio State 
>» ner og City, ‘April 5-8 : Team winner—Oklahoma,. 25 points. fe 
A> Curry, Unat., Oklahoma Eastern Intercollegiate Association aa. x 
. Hauser, Waterloo H. S., Iowa 42nd Annual Championships fork 
. Cc Sie A. C., ae York Bethlehem, Feb. 9, 1946. Winners: 
L. Lang, Unat., Waterloo, Towa 121 Ibs.R_,Raabe, U. S. Military Academy 
—J, Miller, Y. M. C. A., Ithaca, N. Y. 128 Ibs _S. Cnarg Penn state : 
R. Roemer, Alameda N. A S.; Calif. | 136 Ibs.—O. Greene, U. S. Naval Academy oo 
Baltimore ¥. M 145 Ibs.—J. Miller, Cornell i 


¥Y. A, ©., New York! 455 ips’. Dixons Penn State 


2h N. 2 : 
ittenberg, W. S. Y M.C.A.,N.Y.| 165 ths. —T. Neiwenhous, Lehigh 
pie Welsaise,: Alameda N. ™ of 15 Ibs. Land, U.S. Military Academy 
: ee 3 i vywei, . Brown, Corne. os 
oint score Ng: ee a an <callh) pet aie oa S. Nayal Academy, 21 points sha gion 
aie bi ae ie eke Western Conference Championships = 
ational Collegiate Athletic Association _. Champaign, Ill., March 8-9, 1946 “a 
Sie |) Championships | 121 Ibs.—Rolak. Indians 
_ Stillwater, Okla., March 22-23. 128 Ibs.—_Kachiroubas, Tilinois 
= ! ers ibs.—Smith, Mic’ 
 gemeey ey Boe teebans? 145 Ibs.—George, Indi°na 
‘ibs—D. Arndt, Okla. A & M ; 455 Ibs.—Courtright, Michigan 
id oll,” Iowa Teachers ees) 165 Ibs.— Shapiro, Tilinois Sa8 “ 
rtright, Michigan Cage 175 Ibs.—Anthonisen, Mlinois 
Shapiro, Illinois fm : Heavyweight—Bolos, Ohio State 
Tech, Okla. A&M 16 Team—lIllinois, 31 points . Y 
oe = og é x ‘ 


National Nati Women’s] « National Bi i 
Amateur Amateur Yr. 


; ine Ss apes Parakeet S = 
ake oie = Ch,Evans, ae Alexa. Stirling. ||1932/Gene Sarecen. C.R.Somerville| Vir 

19 ...|T Guilford. ...|M. Hollins . Dunlap, Jr.|V 

states Sarazen.....|J. Sweetser. .. .|Glenna Collett ; -L. Lit j 
R. T. Jones, dr M. R. Marston|. Cummings 5 5 Re fo W._L. Little. Jr. 

REED apis R. T. Jones, Jr.| Mrs. D.C. Hurd John Fischer -. 

.|Glenna Collett, = |. [Mrs 

-|Mrs G. Stetson |/1938]R. Guldahl - 

.| Mrs. M. Horn 1939{aB. Nelson... 

.|Glenna Collett |/1940 DL. Little...... 

F .|Glenna Collett |/1941'C. Wood ...... M 

930) R. ones, ne .|Glenna Cotlett ||1942-45 Not played—War 

931!Wm. Burke... .'Fr. Ouimet.. .'élelen Hieks 1946'*L. Mangrum. .]T. Bishop. . 


aWon in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
'bWon in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. a ahed 
_eWon in 36-hole play-off from B. Nelson and V. Ghezzi. : rE 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropotins Ames 


Men Women Men 


. Hutchinson.... . Ch. Evans, Jr......|Mrs. F.C. Letts,Jr. = Sawyer. ...c0-- 
“|W. Hagen.....:... Ch. Evans, Jr.....|Mrs. Melvin Jones.|G. A. White. nee 
on Brady. eiteay Ch. Evans. Jr......|Mrs. D, Gauit.... . $ “Sweetser.......- 

ol EL Special Steele Tee Evans, Jr......]/Miss M. Burns....|/F. W. Dyer....... 

. Mehlhorn.. mkt ‘|Miss E. Cummings.|W. M. Reekie.....| M 
.{Miss S. L. Reinhart Oe Is 
on ae. Page: Te 


Western 
» Open 


pers 5 Falveliasay ae. : ieee 3 .|Mrs, C. Le 
is Reed AS, Es Pea sich Lip hued : :1|Not played—War. |Not faved 
-|Not played—War.|Not played— War. | Mi . Germain. .| Not played—War. |Not ier 
t Not played—War.|Not played—War. . Germain. .}Not played—War. | Not playe 
oa ae {Not played—War..| Not played—War. . Otte: .-.. strata ee Not playet 
Tet. MaAnHogan...., 2%. F. Stranahan...... . Suggs.....1F. Strafaci........ iss M. O! 


Metropolitan 
Open i Southern 


. Hel 
TERNS gis 6/6 k meaiaess eve ae | SECIINY (hi. WViEHRIGn eto 
Ch WOES. oC nates cn wud G. Sits 8 BAe apart nae N 


Tommy 
Bill’ Mehlhorn. 
Willie Macfarl 


- Moreland . 

. Morelan 
L. Hamman... 
John Goodman. See 
0 DaWHOD, . 505 40% sices 


twee eeeeees - |IN. WHITC...... 


F. Stranahan. a 
a Reg § RA eae tet AS coe es 
../.|Not plaved—War..... Not played—War..... 
aaa hae Not played—War.....|Not played—War..... 
ee Not played—War.....|Not played—War..... 
cao cee 8. ile 6 e's iee ala in cre CORRE /EURINED | Sere a LV 


o : BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winnes Year Winner Year 


1922, |. W. Holderness ||1927.|Dr. W. Twedde ||1932. 

1923.|R Wethered. 1928.|T. P. Perkins — 1985: is ea 
5 1924 JE. WwW. aoe wine C. Tolley 934.|W.L. Little, vr.¢0.S.) |) 
--1925.|R. Harr 1930. Rt Soueeldr: (U.S.) 1935, W.L. Little.Jr.(U01S.) 
1926.10. veins (U. 8.)!11931.'B. M. Smith 1936.'H. Thompson 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
z.|Ceoil Leiten (928 |Mlie 8. ; LaChaume ‘aay lend Wilson 
.|J. Wethered 1927. |Mlle Le Blan. ||1933. Enia Wilson. 
-|1>. Chambers. 1928, lovee ¥ Wethered.  |/1934,|Mrs. A. Hotme. 
J. Wethered. 1929./Diana Vishwiek. 1935.|Miss W. Morgan 


Ig! Wethered. 1930. [nid Wilson. 1936. [Miss Pam, Barton | 


eT Ys (ONT am ak a 


nek } Pe \ ‘ 
hampions; Open Golf Tournaments 853 
"BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS Bo 
| Year Year ‘ 


Winner Year : Winner 


G, Sarazen (U.S.) |)1937./H. Cotton 
33.||D. Shute (U. 8.) 1938.|R. A. Whitcombe 
1934. ||H. 
A. 
A 


1939.|D. Burton f 
a erry 1940-5Not playel—War 


lf. Padgham. 1946. 8. Snead (U. S.) 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner 


Winner 


1938 .|T. Adams . { { 
1939 .}K. Black Fe oa 
1940-45 Not plaved—War — 
1946.)H. Nartell | © : 


Year Winner 
1932.}G. Taylor. 

1933 .|A. Campbell. 

1934, |A. Campbell. 
1935.|R. Somerville 
1936.|F. Hass, 

1937 .|R. Somerville 


. Somerville. 
Carrick. 

. Somerville. 

. Held. 

. Somerville, 

- Somerville. 


™ 1-2 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS ! 
Winner || Year Winner Year Winner - 


.|Leo Diegel. 1935.]Gene Kunes 1942.1C. Wood + SAN 

A. Watrous. .| Leo Diegel. 1936.) W. L. Little, Jr. 1943), |Not played—War 
C,. Hackney. 30.|/Thos. Armour : 1944./Not played—War —— — 
Leo Diegel. -|W. Hagen. 1 : 1945.|Byron Nelson. 
2.|/Hy_ Cooper. 1939.}H. Mc Spaden 1946:)G, Fazio 

if i .|J. Kirkwood. 1940 .|S. Snead ‘ : pe 

LT. Armour. 1934.|T. Armour. 1941.|S. Snead . 1 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 
c Winner ; ; 


Winner > Sari 


Year Winner Winner Year 


.|Leo Diegel 
.|Leo Diegel 


35.|Johnny Revolta 1942, /8. Snead _,, =» ip © 
.| Denny Shute 1943.|/Not played—War ~— 
.|Tom Armour .|Denny Shute 1944.|Robert Hamilton | 
./Tom Creavy .|Paul Runyan .|Byron Nelson ; 

2.jOlin Dutra .|Henry Picard - .|Ben Hogan 
Walter Hagen 33.|Gene Sarazen .|Byron Nelson 
Walter Hagen .|Paul Runyan .| Vie Ghezzi 


Open Golf Tournaments: _ Spay 


Winner . Score 


Location 


8|Los Angeles Open....... . Ne}son..).... 2+ 
i an Francisco Open.. . Nelson. 
f . Penna.. 


B 
B 
T 
B 
J 
mie ss B 
7iNew Orleans Open......6..2-2 50sec eee eee ees B 
PP PempaCold Opem.. ot keel eee ee ree ese w ees R 
St.Petersburg Open.......--------+0 ++ ete reer |B 
nternational four-ball tournament, B 
pIaeaeaad, Fla... we ee teenie ie PS sc | {J. 

r. Jacksonville Open: .....-.6---s bee eee teed eeeeee 8. 
t. 23|Greensboro, N. C., GRE Pee Tr orcle Gabo d s 
) 30/\Gharlotte Open.......--..- +--+ een reer ee eee eens R 
‘ asters Tournament, Augusta, Ga.............. = 

B 

H 

B 

J 

B 


Houston Open......----- eee eee tee eee 
Golonial Invitation, Fort Worth, Bexae. si... 
1|Philadelphia Inquirer Open.....-.-..-+++4-++-+. 
> aaa Invitation, Toledo, Ohio............ 


Solumbus (Ohio) Inyitation...........-.----++. 
jas City $20,000 Invitation. ..-....--.--++.+- F 


lemphis Open 
as Open P 

J. Ferrier (P) 

K. Laffoon 


French Open—Henry Cotton (Eng.) defeated S\Aactee 
Van Douch, (Belg.) 269 to 284—72 holes. ; is 
, Stanford, 619. Women’s Intercollegiate—Miss P. Otto, North- f 
seh ith, eee, N. C.—Men, F. Stra- etic ee defeated Miss D. Germain, Beav a 
Saletan ae: Women’s Trans-Mississippi—Mrs. D. Zaharias, g 

ye 

z 


Intercollegiate Championship, Prince- 
- Individual, George Hamer, Georgia, 


A.—Senior, Rye, N. ¥., E. Knowles. } 4 Yuet" wiss P Riley 6 and 5. ae 
nal "National Public Parks Championship—S. Quick = 
c 

O 


i defeated L. Stafford 3 and 2 in final round Denver, — 
Moe Colo., July 27. . ‘ 

S Irish Open Championship—F. Daly defeated J. 
Scott, 285-286, Belfast: Irish Amateur, J, B, Carn 
defeated’ A. Kyle 3 and 1, Dublin. pa, as 


GC., pier sae 
urnament—Winged Foot 
Y¥. Won by B. Hogan, plus 


, 


‘ 


ee 


eer ea sey go rage eat ert ree ee % 
854 Sporting Evens—Open Golf; Hole-I 
Netherlands Internation Amateur—Capt. R. | 
Hope, Scotland, defeated G. Van TLceae; Holland, | 
1 up. ~ ; os : 

_. National Caddy Championship—C. Hendrickson, 
Sandusky, O., defeated T. Nieporte, North College 
»Hill, 0.,°4 and 3, Columbus, O., Aug. 25. 

Lesley Cup Match, Peabody, Mass., Aug. 24— 
final standing: Massachusetts, 80; New York, 45; 
_ Pennsylvania, 3815; Quebec, 1612. 

; Ba ots eeComsh Opes SPorane, A eee Beet. 6 
‘1 won by ss Patty Berg defeating Miss Betty aes 5 ee 
Jameson, 5 and 4 in 36 hole final. ee pea ar tne 
. National Junior Championship—Detroit, Aug. 22,! defeating James Adams, 8 and 7 final ro 


vi 


are 
y 


ne Hole-in-One Golf Play for Thirteen Years oy 


, we - v. :. . 
The 13th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament WINNERS OF THE TOURNAMENT 1932- 
of the New York World-Telegram was held in et Soni 
peueust. ae Barre of the war there was no 1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 
play in 1943 an : : ‘ é 
_. The statistical play in the 13 years follows: 1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 
_ | No.of No.of On In 1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest ri 


a1 1,085 287 27 A feet, 1 inch 1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
; 1,700 743 61 Ace ‘ i te 
447 21935 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches| _1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt* 
et eye PE) 656 89 816 inches Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest j 
645 3,225 - 1,187 190 4 inches Bill Malcolm. 
742 31710 11618 149 5 inches 1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at 
812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 149 ins. T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Fielk 
872 4,360 1,749 x68 ma inches Franklin Schriver*. LG 
1941. 844 4220 1,904 228 Ace : 
zs : : 4 inches : 1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewoo 
: ‘9s ge 3:30 1310 oe Be taiches McNamara; at Forest Hills Field Club, Ton 
1946 913 4/565 2,041 239 116 inches Walters. J 
\ RS ar ; ay 1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinme 
Peeeeaeesigs00 7 At.beo | £6.824"-1,691 4 aces Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Fi 


_ *Tie for first place. win) Beebe 

_ __ Four aces have been scored in ten years:_Jack 1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph 
Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. pro, 1933, Bayside, Frank | at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, Ci 
_ §. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., 1937, Forest Hill Field | Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C 
- ©lub; T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn., 1.31, i . ry 
‘Leewood Golf Club; and Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ani 


N. Y¥., 1941, Bayside Golf Club. at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; 

- The chances of scoring an ace as computed after | Goess*. 

13 years of play are 10,881 to one. 1942—At Bayside, George De Vi 
THE FIGURES ON THE 1946 PLAY: Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; 


On In Closest |G C-. Andrew H. A. Thompson. 


: Players oe Grn. Cir. Ft. Ins. 1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at 


Aug. 5, Leewood ... 99 223. J et. FL ; ; 3 
Aug. 6) Leewood ..156 780 345° 34 1° Bi Tela Glob) hese Cen 


1 

Aug. 9, Forest Hill 202 1,010 365 63 2 S. 
Aug. 12, Bayside. .145 725 358 48 #1 1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; : 

y _ Aug, 13, Bayside. .161 805 362 31 0 14 | wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Field 
Ata Aug. 14, Bayside 150 750 388 44 2 Myron N. Friedman, o 


. _.. Totals ...........-. 913 4,565 2,041 239 0 I%% *Overall winner. ; “I 


Poa 
Wee ob 


ee Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


; ’ i 
‘ ae ake is pense annually by the Boxing 1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champii 
Writers’ Association of New York to the one who| 1942—-*Barney Ross ; Sh iEiOn 
has peed ms most for boxing in the preceding | pion. F Ross, former (Hebiae mu 
. Fear. e vlaque is dedicated to the memory of 1943—4 , : 
\ ‘le J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer viene’ gen tet ihe ce pon ay 


’ led in the line of duty in 1938 when covering S 
Ru 4 1944—-*Benny Leonard, former 
e Spanish revolution.) c champion. Special award voted | 
__1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- | J. Phelan, chairman of the New Yo 
- pion. é \ letic Commission, for “long a 


_ 1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion 
‘ > 1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of 
~ 1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweignt, | law i : " legaliz 
4 lightweight and welterweight champion. . in New Yose State mages regal 
__ ‘ ‘ r 2h vi 
*The awards to Ross and Leonard were voted for their services in World War II. 


>a 


___ Irving Mondschein, New York University, ca in the a 
wee § ; . cap- | Mondschein Se 
_ tured the National A. A. U. decathlon (July 7, | in the pole youll, fiese an onanihee oe 
1946) in Brookdale Park, Bloomfield, N. J. with jee fourth in the broad jump, t; Yor 
» an aggregate of 6,466 points for the ten events. |in the 100-meter dash, and was unplac aa 
He was the titleholder in 1944 but did not defend | 400-meter run, Bill  Martineson say 
‘ in 1945. Second place was won by Lloyd T. Duff, | versity, equaled the world record ‘of 
; ‘Ohio State University, with 6,399 points, followed | 150 yard dash in the A. A. U. races 
_.. by Robert Lowther, Louisiana State with 6,241. |nection with the decathlon.” : 


ohn, U. S. Stars Win at Swiss Invitation Meet —_ 
? ree touring American track stars dominated i y N 
the Swiss international meet (July 16, 1946) in Tete Club ae she 3 00 ake 

Basle, Switzerland, Barney Ewell, Lancaster, Pa., | Johnny Fulton, San Franci 
_ won th e 100-meter dash in 10.6 seconds and the 200 | tured the 800 meters in 


A 
nS ei 
» 


- > 


ee 
ye Sie 


9 SRA ae 
ting Events—Polo; 


oe lees See es” 


Ni as Svat iat 
Gymnastics; Marbles 855 


aie Polo. Records 


TERNATIONAL 


c ; Gna d : 
T. Hitchcock, Sk Sh di 
Pier Bea ite 1S Wace: 
+ 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lor © 
“Back, Major Lockett. . ° 
(Meadow Brook, L. 


alcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
. E. A. S. Hop- 
% Argentina (all 
hes) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
7 ow Brook, 1.)—America won 2 
es; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pediey; 
A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
ieut. Humphrey Guinness. 
(Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
atches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Ss; 3, Stewart Tglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
id: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
. Guinness. 
$9 (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won 2 
es to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
‘itchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
oe 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
‘national Military Title Cup—Winner (cup 
ited by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at_West- 
7., U. S. Army team won over British 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurling- 
, London, England, U. S. Army team won 
itish Army team, 8-4, 6-4. 


. S. POLO ASS’N. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(1927) Sands Point, 11; British India 
‘7. (4928) Meadow Brook, 8; U. S. Army, 5 
A H ‘ 


(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7. (1930) Hur- 
Yicanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- 
gentine), 11; Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 
16; Greentree, 3. (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree, 11. 
(1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora, 7. (1935) Green- 
tree, 7; Aurora, 6. (1936) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 10. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree, 6. 
(1938) Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7. (1939) SBost- 
wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) 
Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf Stream 10: Aknusti 6. 
(1942-1945) Not held—war. (1946) Herradura 
(Mexico) 11; Los Amigos (U. S.) 9. babi 

. S. Army, 13; Rumson, 11 
. Army, 8. (1929) Old 


POLO IN 1946 be 


International Series—Mexico vs. United States, SLs 


iit gi 
aad 


best two out of three games; Westbury, L. I., N. Y., 
Sent: 8 and 15. Won by United States with two 
straight victories 10-4 and 11-4. Mexico was repre- 


sented by the four Gracida brothers, Gabriel, Guil- Fi 
The United States = 


lermo, Alejandro and Jose. 
team was composed of Michael Phipps, © 
Smith, Stuart Inglehart and Peter Perkins. 
United States Open Championship, Westbury, 
L. L, N. Y., Sept. 17-21. Semi-final: Los Amigos 10; 
Hurricanes 4. Final: Herradurus (Mexican, Inter- 
nationals Four Gracida brothers) 11; Los Amigos 
(0. 8S.) 9. N 
Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup Handicap Tour- 
nament, Westbury, L. I., N. Y¥., Oct. 6. Final 
Minaflores (Argentine) 12; California 10. 5 — 


i MEN 
“Paul E. Fina, Chicago Sokol, 


: Horse—Rudolph Hradecky, Bohemian Gym. 
“Sokol, 56.0 points. 

e Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gymnastic 
points. ; : 

Bar—Frank Cumiskey, 


55.5 points. : 
ars—Edward Scrobe, DA Turn Verein, 


s—-William Bonsall, Penn State Col- 


joints. — 

Skitow Pasinski, Jersey City Dept. 
26.5 points. . 
b—Stephel 
mds. _ 

s—Edward Hennig, Cleveland East 


Turners, 27.8 points. 
\round—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gymnastic 


y¥, 300.0 points. : ; 
hampionship—Swiss Gymnastic Society, 


TH 


Swiss Gym- 


Greene, Penn State Col- 


nal Marbles Tournament is held a 


Canton, Ohio. : 
13, Throop, Pa. _ aE 
, 14, Landenberg, Pa. — 
13, East Point, Ky. 

nm, 14, Scranton, Pa. 


Kloss, 13, 
Sant 
B 


Gymnastic Championships, 1946 
NATIONAL A.A.U. GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
New York, N. Y¥., May 4 


49 points; 2. Penn State College, 41; 3. Chicago © 
26.7 | Sokol, 21. ‘ 


WOMEN 

Calisthenics—Clara Schroth, Philadelphia Turn- 
ers, 29.0, points. 

Side Horse Vault—Helen Schifano, Elizabeth 
Turners, 52.5 points. ‘ 

Balance Beam—Clara Schroth, Philadelphia 
Turners, 57.3 points. - 

Flying Rings— Clara Schroth, Philadelphia 
Turners, 55.3 points 

Parallel 
Turners, 56.2 points. 

Indian Clubs—Margaret Dutcher, 
High School, 27.4 points. 

Tumbling—-Léonora Owens, Herrmann’s Phys. 
Tr. Inst., 28.2 points. - " 

‘Team Drill—Panzer’ College of Physical Educa- 
tion & Hygiene. , ‘ 

All-Around—Clara Schroth, Philadelphia Turn- 
ers, 250.1. 


Ridgewood 


‘National Marbles Tournament Winners 


nnually, in normal times, at Wildwood-by-the-Sea, N. J. A 


yurnament winners since 1937 with their ages is appénded. 
_{--1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, W. Va. 


1943—No tournament because of war. 
4944—-No tournament because of war. 
1945—No tournament because of war. 
1946—No tournament. 


Aknusti 5; — 


oe 


2 Wi = 


‘aN 


Bars — Clara“ Schroth, Philadelphia 


, 


856 Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 
i ; — 
World Track and Field Records 


$ records are recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation to Novem 
1, oe aie records in a few cases have been accepted but official confirmation is lacking. 


MEN 
RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Country Date Where yas 
eae sa’ A” j Preah weenie eg a aay eee mee ie aes 
Pipes cae ee Clyde Jeffrey....... UB Aten Mar. 16, 1940.. Lone Bea | 
220: 9d5,....-- Jesse Owens........ LOA = id ne ea May 25, 1935.. Ann ‘Abd 
eS dese, Oven s+ < | Pe aee tC Rea eee cnteagg, th 
Grover Klemmer sc Pie aN 0 PY 31, 1941. pees Co 


S. C. Wooderson. 
Gunder Haegg. 


. 20, 1938. .|London. 
17, 1945. . Stockholm 


-|Gunder Haegg. . 4,1944.. Stockholm | 
..|Gunder Haegg. 20 ey. A 20, 1942. so eee : . 
. (Villa Heino..5. 3... <}Finland: . 53.4} .0) 62225 ee 
Vilja Heino. 220... ../Finland so of... Sete aie are a ne ot ee 
-|Erkki Tamila....... d Aug. 29, esate soekeanm 
iat Vilja Heino.........(Finland. .....!Oct. 1. 1945....iTurko 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES : 
100 meters..... { Jesse Owens........ go) 20, 1936. .|Chicago, Ti} 
10.2 Siicec sees s3 Harold Davis. . ec | 8 6 6, 1941... Compe | 
200 meters..... Fie Re a a Jesse Owens........ 8. 25, 1985..| Ann Arbor HI 
400 meters..... { |Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... Aug. 12, 1939.. os fi ni 
46 8... 0. - seen \ |Grover Klemmer...-/U.S A... 2... June 29; 1941. .|Philja., Pa, 
800 meters. .... im., 46.6 s........ Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... July 15, ie Milan a | 
1,000 meters. ../2 m., 21.5 s........|/Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... May 24, 1941..1.......38 : 
1,500 meters. ../3 m., 43 s.......... Gunder Haegg...-:.. Sweden...... July 7, icon Gothenbul : 
2,000 meters...|/5 m., 11.8 s........ Gunder Haegg...... Sweden...... Aug. 23, 1942.21. . .3p20ee 
3,000 meters. ..|8 m., 1.2 s......... Gunder Haegg...... Sweden...... Aug. 28, 1942.2)... ..0.0 a 
_ 5,000 meters... Hi cre wane Po oa ender Henge Bs Ga Shoal pet Bt ee Sept. 20, 1942..)......7 am 
10,000 meters. . Co, Ae gS Sa 2 38 FICO se Va eka bef: 3 els ES ORSON erro sc) ej 
20,000 meters. .|1 h., 3 m., 1.2 s.....|Andras Csaplar..... Hungary...../Oct. 26, 1941. .}Budapes 
25,000 meters. .|1 h., 21 m., 27 s....|Erkki Tamila....... Finland...... Sept. 3, 1939..|Joensuu 
30,000 meters, .|/1 h., 40 m., 57.6 s...|Jose Ribas.......... Argentine. ...|/May 27, 1932..|Buenos Aira 
We Ge mMebers. tl FE. we... ee ee Viljo Heino......... inland . 2.34 Sept. 30, 1945. .!Turko 
' WALKING ‘ { 
2'matlepnc. =... ee ae Werner Hardmo..... jSweden...... July 19, 1945..)Maimo 
PADNES aie ors 95 435m. (VS.2:6.. oN Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. .|/Kulma 1 
AO miles)..3.c/e. 1 h.,10 m., 55.8 s John Mikaelsson Sweden Aug. 23, 1945. .|Stockholm | 
20 miles, 2... . #h., 41 m., 78... .({H- Olsson. 065. sian weden. .:.... Aug. 15, 1943. .|/Boras , 
30 miles....... 4h., 24 m., 54.2's.../F. Cornet:.. 22222! }Franee... 122! Oct. 11, 1942../Paris 
Ebm., i MEPRNCH Pethaie vs Wecely se sla 8 Edgar Bruun....... Norway...... Oct. 8, 1939.. we 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
8,000 meters...)11 m., 51.8 s....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
5,000 meters.../20 m., 26.8 s.......|Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden...... Bent. 1, 1945. .|Kumla - 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.6s...._.. Werner Hardmo,.... Sweden. .../. Sept. 9, 1945. .|/Kumla 
20/000 meters. .|1 h., 32 m., 28.4 s...|J. F. Mikaelsson.”. | /|Sweden.|! |: July 12, 1942../Vaxjo _ 
30,000 meters. .|2 h., 28 m., 57.4 s...]H. Olsson. ......... Sweden...... Aug. 15, 1943..|Boras. 
ou vd meters. ./4 h., 34 m., 3.0 s....|Paul Sievert........ Germany..... Oct. , 1924. -|Munehen 
Scibinin ses 13,812 meters...... John Mikaelsson....|/Sweden....../Sept. 1, 1945. : Stockholm 
2 ous aioe 25,531 meters...... Olle Andersson,..... Sweden...... Sept. 15, 1945... Stockholm 
HURDLES (10 hurdtes) 
120 yards...,.. | Forrest G. Towns...jU 8. A...... Aug. 27, 1936.. 
13.7 8... ..2 n+. { Fred Woleott....... Oe AS Bis solide, vs June 29, 1941.. Pata Pa ¥- i 
220 yards...... PRO Betciis Gis acc.s-<.aleyato (s Fred Wolcott....... We S.A eats June Si 1940... Prinoeien 
440 yards...... AML Mn k ce atsie a lneie't R. Cochrane........ U.S. A......|April 25, 1942... bes Mo D 
- 110 meters..... { |Forrest G. Towns... ./U.S. A...... Aug. 27, 1936. . 
13.7 8........++++ | |Fred Woleott....... U.S. A..2.. {yume 29, 1941. ost," Noe Ps i 
200 meters..... AW GLS.. tee ove +-...{Fred Wolcott. ...... WU: Apa. Skee June 8, 1940. .|Princeton, | 
400 meters..... ONG IBsi. siasiyniore, siden Glenn Hardin,...... ee ae ees July 26, 1934.. Stockhélm it 
RELAY RACES fry 
440 yds. (4x110)...... ROS ST. iitn'es fo - rie age U.S.A ....)/May 14, 1938. ./Fresno, Cal. 
aFon . ‘et 


ae te ss 'P. Jor- 

an alley) 

880 yds, (4x220)....... Dim. 259052 6c Stanford Univ. ..., UrS) Awe Fres al, 
(Encubuht, itiaes. A «-|/May 15 19387.. no, Ca 
> erie Malott, Wei- . ; 
ershauser ¥ 

1 mile (4x440).....,...3 m., 9.4.....| Univ. of California. |U. 8. A.. J Angele 
oe eee tes be 17, 1941. .|Los 1 
proom, oe ears : } 

rover Klemmer : . 

2 miles (4x880)........ 7 m., 34.6 s....| Univ. of California..|U. 8. A Los e 
Jehu Hacc Get . A.....|May 24, 1941... Angele’ 
at DickPeter, es 

. arence. Barnes) dg Pca 

4 miles (4x1 mile).....17 m., 2.8 s..,.|BrandkarensIdrotts- |Swed , ho! 
Kidb EEcenoi eke en.,...|Aug, 15, 1941_, Stoc 1 
Jansson, Hugo Kar-, 
len, Henry Kalarne, 
Bror Hellstrom) 


’ 


= ea 


aay RAGES_METRIG pystances 
_ Holder | Country vo» Date Where Made 


oss fT 8. A. Nat, Team. ‘a: 7 Nee ‘Aug. Al 
wen. Mot ug. 9, 1936..|Beriin 
Pare Ge fo M 
.|Stanford Univ. .... iene: Ske ie 4 , 
ae Ot ay 15. 1937..|Fresno, Cal. 
man Malott, Weil- 
oo at t. Ti U.S.A 7 * 

.|U. 8. at. Team.|/U. S. Aug. 7, 1932.. A 
(Fuqua, _ Ablowich, “ ne ee 


B. oes Warner, Carr) ? 
mntrs, (4x800)....7 m., 30.4 s....|German Nat Team. |Germany....|Aug. 23, 1941. .|Braunschweig 
~S Grau, Ludwig Kaindl, 


(Hans Seibert, Alfred 
. Rudolf Harbig) 
) mtrs. (4x1,500) .. 


15 m., 38.6 s. .|BrandkarensIdrotts-|Malmoe A. C 
klub Sweden,....- Juiy 29, 1945. .'Norrkoping 


FIELD EVENTS 

Speier eee . [Les Bteersc. 2... .. JU. SAL... .pdune 17, 1942. ea oe ee 

Jesse OweDs....... SS Ase Ses May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 

. Naoto Tajima...... Japan....... Aug. 6, 1936..|Berlin 

.|c. Warmerdam.....|U.S. A..... May 23, 1942..]...... Wha? 
Jack Torrance..... SE ps5 Peer t < Aug. 5, 1934. .|Oslo j 
aise fetes! = . |Adolfo Consolini.... |Italy........]Oct. 26, 1941..|_.......-+35 
Birt stone Yrjo Nikkanen.....|Finland.....|Oct. 16, 1938..)/Kotka : 


|Aug. 27, 1938, .|Stockholm * 


DECATHLON 
iGlenn Morris...:.. TOs B AY See \Aug. 7-8, 1936. |Berlin 


WOMEN 


RUNNING 


FE Be agg Peper! 1944. .);Amsterdam 
Stella Walasiewicz. .|Poland 9, 1935. .|Cleveland, O. 
.}Apna Larsson... ... s pata ‘ 1945. .|Stockholm 
Stella Walasiewicz. . . 1933. .|Lemberg 
Helen Stephens.....|/U. S. A 4, 1936. .|Berlin tp 
Stella Walasiewiez..'|Poland...... Aug 15, 1935..|Warsaw — 


RELAY RACES 


Netherlands Natnl.,Netherlands.. 
Team (Blankers - 
; Koen, Adema, Tim- 
ae mer, Koudys) 
s, (4x100)....-- fo Se - National Team... .. Germany.... 
” ‘ (Albus, Krauss, Dol- 
linger, ‘Dorffeldt) f 
Netherlands Natnl.|Netherlands..|Aug. 27, 1944. .| Hilversum 
Team (Sluyters, ‘ B 
Blankers-Koen, Tim- 
mer, Koudys) : 
7 m., 15.8 s.... French Natl. Team .|France...... Oct. 3, 1943..|Paris J 
(Delepine, Loubet, 
Dufour) 


HURDLES Oe 


Claudia Testoni....|Italy........ jAug. 13, ..|Dresden er 
¥. Blankers-Koen.. .' Netherlands. .|Sept. 20, .. (Amsterdam 


FIELD EVENTS y 


.1.71 mtrs..... F. Blankers-Koen. . .|Netherlands.. .. Amsterdam * 
cite cine, or 6.25 mtrs. F. Blankers-Koen.. .| Netherlands . --|Leiden - © 
. {14.38 mtrs... ‘\Gisela Mauermayer. Germany. y 15, ..| Warsaw 
“148.31 mtrs....|Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany... July 11, 1936..|Dresden’ 
Boa 47.24 mtrs....|Annelise Steinheucr.'Germany.... June 21, 1942. .|Frankf 

PENTATHLON 4 
We O08 tae {Gisela Mauermayer.}Germany... .|July 16-17, 1938|Stuttgart 


nofficial World Track and Field Recseds, 1946 


Time ? Maker Place Date 


May 18, 1944.. Amsterdam 


Aug. 8, 1936../Berlin 


i tae @.. 


rs, (3x800).... 


> 


5 SE Se Bae ees 0:46.2........-|Herbert McKenley... Th ogee .|May: 
z Be feral ayZis)- » = s Adolfo Consolini.....|Rome, Italy.....-- May 19 
‘(WOMER)...-. +. 545 ep ANT LBTSOM. 5.2 2's -.. |S WOME os vos) sinkeronle® May 2 
Wiittide s ovcne: 45.1180 ft. 2% in.-5|Roberb Piven... .-« M perk U. ie A,|June 
e f ise P. J. Reading. "|June 16.17 
58 ft eremeer Mayuchaya. RRUSSIBG . 3. eh srereae ay oe 


R. Gustavsson...... Boras, Sweden..... 
‘|Viljo Heino......... oe i 


F299 14,5 al ee eed ou1cas,, | Wee 4). a tar 
49:22.200 0102) Viljo Heino... 14 
st Unit a er Track and Field Peciurmanees in 1946 
ee Lime or Time or 
: distance Holder — 


Holder 


W. Martinson 440 yd, hurdles. . 
Pole vault...... 


distance 


Dilearlo 


Javelin throw... 


‘Hammer throw.. 


2 mile walk Webber 


858 Sporting Events—Olympic Games ~ 


xi 
: . ; 
Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 aE 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN ; 
Event Hoider Naticen Where ade > 
100-meterrun....... Eddie Tolan. United States. ..|Los Angeles. 
200-meterrun....... . |Jesse Owens... United States. ..|Berlin....... 
400-meterrun....... William Carr.. United States. Los Angeles 
800-meterrun....... Thomas Hampson. |Great Britain... .}Los Angeles 
1500-meter run. .. Jack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand. . erlin: 5.53 
5000-meter run. Gunnar Hockert...|Finland...... +» (Berlin y 754 5S 
10,000-meter run, Janusz Kusocinski.|Poland.........|Los Perbatn - 199 
Marathon....... , |KiteiSon......... SHADE. co cut ais esc Berl 9 
10,000-meter walk G. H. Goulding....|Canada........ Stockholm. ;: 
50,000-meter walk Harold Whitlock.. .|Great Britain. ...|Berlin 
110 m., hurdles, . Forrest Towns... ./United States. ..|Berlin...... 
400-meter hurdles. Glenn Hardin..... United States. ..;Los Angeles. .19 
PCM SUBD! iF ot = cise .|Cornelius Johnson, |United States. ..|Berlin...... 
Broad jump.,....... . |Jesse Owens....... aes States. ..|Berlin.......19 
Hop, step, jump..... ..|Naoto Tajima...../Japan.........- Berlin.......598 
‘Ole vault. ......... A .)...|Earl Meadows. . Uinted States. ../Berlin...... : 
Discus. 2.2... II151)50.48 m. (165 ft. 7 3-8 in..)/Kenneib Carpenter United States..../Berlin...... 
NG ES eee 72.71 m. (238 ft. 7in.) ....|Matti Jarvinen....|Finland........ Los Ang 
16-Ib'shot.. 3.6... 16.20 m. (53 ft. 13-4 in.)..|Hans Woelke...... Sie sie) tigate Berlin. ... 
16-Ib. hammer...... 56.49 m. (185 ft. 43-16in. 2 Karl Hein........ Germany.) 5's as Berlin. . 
56-Ib. weight. ....... re il m., (36 ft. 11 1-2 in. es 4 McDonald. :|United States. . .| Antwerp. 
Pentathlon. ....:.../14pts........... -2. Sa R. Lehtonen....|/Finland........ 
Decathlon.......... 2 000; DER, Hit Sida caie ale dies Gienn Morris 


*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but_his time was not allowed as a 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. Worldrecord for new system of scori 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
era Stephens... .)United States 


‘Angeles, hep peak ees yt aa Seer peet or ete eM ORAM .3 m. & 
3}000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924........- 8 m. 321 


100-meter run, 


800-meter run. Ss e GNC. Ss aetc. Germany... 

80-meter hurdles . {11.6 s. (Heat) : Prebisonds Valla. Italy... .... ; 
High ‘eee seeee 111.67 m. (5 ft. 5 1-4in Jean Shiley....... United States ; 
Discus). 2.6. 0. | |47.63 m. (156 ft. 3 3-16 in.)|Gisela Mahermayer Germany....... 

DBVEMD i. eo cae) 45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer. ...|Germany.,..... 


400-meter relay—United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von B 
RGR IPERS PIG IS Sy = ifs a.910 5 Mdic “cc bene cu Sebth a clus «ad demi slg/tibs  sieleeece'alg inl eee keene 


SWIMMING—MEN 


- 100-meter free style. . (57.5 s. (Heat) Masanora Yusa....|Japan.......... Berlin (9: 
100-meter free style. .|4m. 44.5s... . .|Jack Medica .|Berlin. maeeor |. 
1,500-meter free style.|19 m. 12.4 s. ./Kusuo Kitamura es igs 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.9 s. -|Adolph Kiefer tenia * 759 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 42.5 s. .{Detsuo Hamuro. - :|J Berlin. as |: 
400-m., breast stroke. .|6 m. 293-5 s.... Bk dR eae ot 3; Besa <a 
'800-meter relay—8 m, 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin..................... 199 

2 SWIMMING—WOMEN { 
100-meter free style. .|1 m . Rita Mastenbroek . [Netherl : 
300-meter free style. .|4.m. . |Ethelda Bleibtrey.. United States. ; Arete i : 
400-meter free style, .|5 m. 26.4 . |Rita Fadece agen Netherlands... ..} Berlin. pe: 
100-meter back stroke}1 m. 16.6s. (Heat) .|Dina Senff......., Netherlands. . | :|Berlin. ... 21.108 
200-m. breast stroke, .|3 m. 1.9 s. (Heat). ‘|Hideko Mayehata | |\Japan....., ae ...| Berlin, ritees (973 
400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin. 19% 

: ° * lea : 
Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936 | 
TRACK AND FIELD 7 | 
60 Meters Run Paul Pilgrim, United 83 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States. § W.Halswelle, Great Britain, “walkover 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States ............ é - i Reidpath, United States. ' 
: - D. Rudd, South A y 19. 32 
BG e me eres sue E. H. Liddell Great Britain. 49 : 
1896 T. FE, Burke, United States.......... R. J. Barbuti, United States 47 
gm The wane write Be Ce iis | 1983 Nullam (Carr, United States. "4 
» UNILOGA SLAVES, - cee eeeeee s i 
1906 Archie Hahn; United States.....1.) i1 1253 | 1886 Archie Williams, United ‘stat 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa. . ....10 4-5s 
ant a ue eRe ag aren calweles Wale 7 re 1896 E. 1 
MORO Ge Wes weaddock, U. S, oo .ew.seeeeees -58 | 1900 A, Tyso 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain. ..... 10.65 | 1904 3D. Light Sree eee ae a : 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada .............10 4-5s| 1906 P aul Pilgrim, United States... 2m. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.........0.., 10.3s | 1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States. im: 62 
1935 Jesse Owens, United States........... *10.3s | 1912 J. z “Meredith, United States. . a eae i 
aoa MiGs feus, | 1930 AG. Hi, Great Britain am. 53 gh 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s | 1998 D. A. a Lowe: Grest Gai oan Ts mat 
4904 Arete Hatin, United States,» ---- Hh £5 | 1922 Thotiag Hampson, Grent Britain, im aah 
. , . : -5s ‘ 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States” “g| 1988 John Woodruff, United States..-.. Im. al 
1920 es Woodring, United States. 1,500 Meters Run” i 
1924 J Scholz, United States.... . H. Flack, Great Britain. . . 


op earie.'s 


1928 ae Williams, Canada..... C. Bennett, Great Britain. cea re 4 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States ; J. D. Lightbody, United States.. 4m 5 deb 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States....... wvteneel 20.7s | 1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States. ‘a 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States. . “ge 

400 Meters Run 1912 ne N. S. Jackson, Great Britain. 56.1. 

1896 T. E. Burke, United States........ .. 54 1-5s| 1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain, ... 4c} 
1900 M. W. Long, United States........... 49 2-5s| 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. . ‘aa oat } 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United Stateg......... 49 1-5s ite i E. Larva, Finland...........3m. ji 
—_——. 2 Luigi Beccali, Italy |... ee 1. 
*With Wind. 1936 J. E. Lovelock, ey ee “ie seis es SEO ‘OM 

A q 


Ae 


3,000 Meters Steeplechase 
reat Britain 


ge, Great t 10m. 2 2-5s 

Willie Ritola, Finland . 9m, 33.6s 
AL la, Finland . 9m. 21 4-5s 
Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finlan 10m. 33.45 


(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 
olnari Iso-Hollo, Finland ......... 9m. 


a 
| 3,200 Meters Steeplechase 

A. Russell, Great Britain......... 
4,000 Meters Steeplechase 
. Rimmer, Great Britain..... “...12m. 58 2-5s 


pee ~ €ross-Country 
12 H. -Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 


10m. 47 4-5s 


18,000 Meters Cross-Country 

Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 27m. 15s 

; Paavo Nurmi, Finland..... Chaat «Se 32m. 54.8s 
ie 1,500 Meters Walk 

George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-5s 
3,000 Meters Walk 

Ugo Frigerio, Italy............- 13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500 Meters’ Walk 

08 G. E. Larner, Great Britain.........14m. 55s 
o> 10,000 Meters Walk 

‘G. H. Goulding, Canada.........- 46m. 28.4s 

) Ugo Frigerio, Italy............--- 48m. 6 1-5s 

| Ugo Frigerio, Italy..........---.--- 47m. 49s 


10-Mile Walk 
98 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...1h. 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000 Meters Walk 
Thos. W. Green, Great Britain .4h. 50m. 10s 
Waroid Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h. 30m. 41.4s 


5,000 Meters Run 


‘a : 
i2 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..... 14m. 36.6s 
) J. Guillemot, France ,........-. 55 3-5s 
‘Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ 14m. 31.2s 
, Willie Ritola, Finland...........--. l4m, 38s 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finland............ 14m. 30s 
“Gunnar Hockert, Finland..........14m. 22.2s 
5-Mile Run 
H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
R. Voigt, Great Britain...... 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000 Meters Run 
] 3im. 20.85 
nland 3lm. 45 4-5s 
SAE 30m, 23.2s 
Finlan 5. 30m. 18 4-5s 
i ROlan 15 s,0.0:0:0:8 30m. 11.4s 
= oamatav gee Om. 15s 
Mba ao Satwin ger oe 2h. cab the 
Teato, France ..........--.+++++ i m. 
'f. J, Hicks, United States..... 3h. 28m. 53s 
Ww. J. Sherring, Canada __..- 2h. 51m. 23\3-5s 
n J. Hayes, United States. 2h. 55m 18s 


K. McArthur, South Africa 
Kolehmainen, Finland..... 2h. 32m. 35 4-5s 
O. Stenroos, Finland 2h. 41m: 22,6s 


Quafi, France 2h. 32m. 57s 
Bian Zabala, Argentina 2h. 31m. 36s 
Kitei Son, Japan..............2h. 29m. 19.2s 
: 110 Meters Hurdles Was 
; Curtis, United States ta at -5s 
cur craenziein, United States...... 15 2-5s 
°F. W. Schule, United States. ......-... ..16s 

6 R. G. Leavitt, United States ....... 16 1-5s 
3 Forrest Smithson, United States........ 15s 
F. W. Kelly, United States...........-..15.1s 
E. J. Thomson, Canada .......--+-- 14 4-5s 
i i i Aiaiar nese 15s 
s.J,M A dd abs 
George Sali . .14.6s 
Bate Towns, Oe a eo fa gifs 14.1s 
200 Meter Hurdles 
. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-5s 
_ L. Hillman, United States.....-.-. 4 3-5s 


400 Meters Hurdles 
W. B. Tewksbury, United States. ..57 3-5s 
: willman, United States............ 535 


* Bacon, United States...........-- 55s 
ee aatted Stabs. wheal sees 54s 
Taylor, eee. geet Bess ess A 

; * Britainy.0-.\- - 
ee telned een *51.8s 
Dataiesiaybe wie oe 52.4s 


2,500 Meter Steeplechase 
. Orton, United States Tm. 64s 
uightbody, United States. ...7m. 39 3-5s 


____ Sporting Events—Olympic Games 


Running High Jum 


1896 E. H: Clark, United States ..... 5ft. 11 1-4in 
1900 I, K. Baxter, United States t. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States. $ft. llin 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland ue, 9 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States .. 6ft. 3in 
1912 A. W. Richards, United States 6fit. din 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States. 

1924 H. M. Osborn, U. S. Seah 

1928 R. W. King, United States ... 


1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-16in 
Standing Broad Jump : 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States....... 10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece. .,......... 1ft. 3-4in 
Running Broad Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States ... 20ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 23{t. 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States. 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States. 23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States ... 24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. 24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States 25ft. 4 3-8in © 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States.. 25ft. 3-4in ~ 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States..... 26ft, 5 5-16in 
400 Meters Relay | i. 
1912 ‘Great ‘Britaini...... ..c5sc bey ke eiees \....42.4s 
1926. United States... ¢. .s:. 0208 cunbsmeeslca: 42 2-58 ' 
1924 United StateS. 3 c.. .<iss's scene > sue é;btehya= si aes 41805 
1928 United States < 2s... 0655.0 esleessue ena 41s 
1932 United States... ..0.-.csewae Cee criti its 40s 
1986 United States. .......c.scvertemecrossce= 39.8s 
‘ 1,600 Meters Relay : 
1908, United’ States: ..0.2 ALA shen ee 3m. 27 1-5s 
1912 United States ... 3m. 16.6s 
1920 Great Britain 3m. 22 1-58 
1924 United States... 3m. 16s 
1928 United States.’. 0.2.20. ier er cere 3m. 14 1-5s 
1932 United States............ ste reeeaess 3m. 8.25 
1986 Great Britaim. :...... 5... /.000 pete” 3m. 9s 
Pole Vault : 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States ood LEEE? Bim | 
1906 ite Be gh ic ataie aro 11ft. 6in 
. C. Gilbert, Unite ates ‘ 
1908 {f T. Cook Jr., United ter at 1? ft, 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 fe. K. ee meat pao 2s 13ft. 5in 
. S. Barnes, Unitet ates 917 
1924 ) Gienn Graham, United States J latt, Tid-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S. .., 13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw \ 


1900 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ... .167ft. ane 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States.... 168ft. lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan; United States .170ft. 4 i-4in 


1912 M. J. McGrath, United States 179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States ... 173ft, 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland .168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany..........185ft. 4 3-16in 
56-Lb. Weight : 
1904 E. Desmarteau, Canada ............ 


34ft. din 
P. J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. 11 1-2in — 


Discus Throw | 5 
R. S. Garrett, United States. 95ft. 7 1-2in 


1896 
1900 Bauer, Hungary. .. . ...118ft. 2 9-10in 
1904 M. J. Sheridan. United States 128ft. 10 1-2in 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.. .136ft. 1-3in, 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States......134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland. ........  148ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—A. R. Taipale, 

Finland (ys. = s.uwope ee ease 271ft. 10 1-4in 
1920 E. Niklander, Finland -+.v. -146ft. 7 1-4in 
1924 C. L. Houser, United States.. 151ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States 155ft. 3in _ 
1932 John Anderson, United States 162ft. 4 7-8in. 


Ken Carpenter, United States 165ft. 7 3-8in 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... .34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States. ........ -45ft 
1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States . 47ft. 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47ft. 
1906. P. O'Connor, Ireland __.- ss. . 2in 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain. 48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden........... 48ft.5 1-8in 

14920 V. Tuulos, FinJand «....-...+- 47ft. Ti 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia........50ft. 11 1-4in 
-1928 Mikio Oda, Japan ...-. Sepsis 9ft. llin 
4932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.......+++-.--- 51ft. Tin 


1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan. . ols Nor oeuees 62ft. 5 7-8in 


° 


860 


Z 16-Lb. Shot Put 

1896 R. S. Garrett, United States 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States: 
904 Ralph Rose, United States 


1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.. 40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States ..... .46ft.-7 1-2in 
4 1912 Pi Te McDonald, United States .... 50ft. 4in 


‘Right - and left hand—Ralph Rose. 
Rs united (States lft bean. ob 90ft. 5 1-2in 
1920. Y. Porhola, Finland............. 48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
of 928 John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3=4in 
4 ae Leo Sexton, United States 52ft. 6 3-16in 
B 


1936 Hans Woelke, Germany...... 53it. 1 13-16in 
fg it i; Discus Throw—Greek Style 
19 r. Jaervinen, Fintsnd 7). 3: vedas 115ft. 4in 
eke 1908 J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. 8in 
TN) Gea a Javelin Throw 
: 108 z Lemming, Sweden......,.. pros 175ft. 6in 
- . Lemming, Sweden Be aes wae ee 178ft. 7 1-2in 


ig? A EESP Bey and other Wembley Halls. 


ye > 
Hibs Olympic Stadium, Berlin, 
fs 100 meters—1, Klein, Netherlands; 2, Hart, Great 
Britain; 3, Lochetter, Luxemiburg. ‘Time, 10.9. 
200 i Tay Klein, Netherlands; 2, Morgan, 
United States; 3, Clausse, France. Time, 22.2. 
400 meters--1, Berger, United States; 2, Avis, 
— Great Britain; 3, Kunven, Belgium. Time, 47.8. 
meters—1, Sorenson, Denmark; 2, Barthel, 
| Laxembure; 3, Dacheux, France. Time, 1:53.6. 
1G 1,500 meters—1, Nankerville, Great Britain; 2, 
ied Bolchontet, France; 3, Van Hauwermeiren, Bel- 
ws i. 


“ 
” Zapotek, Czechoslovakia; 2, 
linger, France; 3, Strunman, Belgium. Time, 


cae “meter high hurdles—1, Russell, United 
hae es; 2, Cassidy, United States; 3, Cjeldsen, Den- 
 .mark,’Time, 15.3. 
Asa 00 meter amube-2t, Goosens, Belgium; 2, Cas- 
Pin Wal y, pees States; 3,/ McCormick, United States. 


4 

. e, 56. 

= ays 400! meter relay—1, ares States (Morgan, Nut- 

- * ery | aa Pasquali); 2, Belgium; 3, Luxemburg. 
ie, 


1,000 meter relay—i, United States (Tyson, 


. et 1948 Olympics will be held in London and most of the major games will be run off in We 
‘Stadium in a western London suburb with accommodations for approximately 80,000 spectators 
.... opening and closing ceremonies, all track and field events, football and hockey will be held 
~ Boxing, fencing, gymnastics, swimming, weight lifting, wrestling and art cone will be 


» Armed Forces Olympics - 


1929 Soria Myyr Finl 

Jonni Myie, Finland 

E. H. Lundquist, Sweden 
Matti Jarvinen, Finland 
Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.... 


- peeanen 

H, ‘a Sweden.......... 

- Bie, Norway ..- 
Ez Lehtonen, Finland. 

EL R. Lehtonen, Finland. . 


Decathlon 
H. Mel rer iy sete 


1936 


1906 
1912 


Germany, Sept. 7-8, 1946 
2, Diallo, France; 3, Kremer, Luxemburg 
High jump—1, Wade, United States, ne 
inch; 2, Wahl, Denmark; 3, Rowe, United 
Hop, step and *jump—1, Dencker, Denmark, a 
7.8 inches; 2, Diallo, France; 3, Cox, United Si 
Shot put—1, Quick, United States, 50_ 
Raat 2, Tootell, United States; 3,. rs 
ands, 
Javelin—1, Anderson, Denmark 
inches; 2, Kremer, Luxemburg; 3 
mark. 
Discus—1, Kintzinger, Belgium, 136 a: 
2, Rinearson, United States; 3, Chapman, 
States. 
Pole vault—1l, Lavergne, France, 12 i 
2, Pogodzinski, United States; a0 
States. 
Hammer threw—1, Domorowski, 
142 feet; 2, Hasen, Denmark; 
mark. 
Point score—United States, LEP 
Belgium, 21; France, 20; Great Britain, 1 


years, was lighted again as 20 Allied nt 


r | Clark, McConner, Berger); 2, Denmark; 3, France. 
‘ Broad jump—1i, Libert, Belgium, 22 feet 3 inches; 


> ee 

sah 
Por’ 100 yds.—1, Gonwell uy S.; 2, Carey, U. S.; 
3, Hansell, U S. Time, 09.7 

120 ae high hurdles—1, Mitchell, U. S.; 2, 
ie a . §.; 3, Conley, U.S. Time, 15. 


f Harris, U. S.; 2, Herbert, U.*S.; 
McFarlane’ 


ie 3 Canada. Time, 48.5 


e—l, Guina, 0. 5: 2, Ellis, U. S.; 3, Morris, 
yds.—l,” Harris, U. S.; 2, Carey, U. S.; 3, 
nis Time, 21.8) 


880° ‘yds.—1J, Browne, U. S.; 2, Smith, U. S.; 

De gal AA tree Canada. Time, 1:57.2. 

" 6 miles—1, Vogel, U. S.; 2, Dorel. Usb 
: _Federick, Canada. Time, 26:06. 
ek, mile relay—1, United States «Volent. Bright, 
chert, Harris); 2, Canada. Time, 3:22.8 

mat put—1, Mayer, Uv. 50 feet 514 inches; 
cintisch, U. S., 49 feet BY inches; 3, Lampert, 


First United States-Canadian Dual Track Meet 
Molson oh aie McGill University, ‘Montreal, Canada, Aug. 3, 1946 : 


led by Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, United § 
Official proclaimed the games open. “ee 


46 feet 134 inches. 
Pole vault—i, Jensen, U. 
(cleared 13 feet in jump ane 
12 feet 6 inches; 3, rer 
6 inches. ‘ 
Discus—1, Allen, U. S., 141 feet 746 in inche 
Mayer, U. S.: 3, Kintisch, Us 
High jump—1, Vislocky, U. S., 6 feet 2 Lf 
2, Moody, U. S.; 3, Jackes, Canada. 
WOMEN 
100 yds.—1, Coachman, U. S.; 
3, Harrigan, Canada Time, 
440 yds. relay—l, U. S. 
de Bae Cosichmsn)}; 


High jump—1, Coachman, U 
2, Cowperthwaite, 4 feet 1 
Canada, 4 feet 7 inches, 


~ Representatives of Tuskegee Institute captured 
_ their 10th team title (Aug. 4, 1946) in the Na- 
tional A. A. U. women’s track and field cham- 
Y _ Pionships in Buffalo, N. Y. Tuskegee, sparked -by 
“Miss Alice Coachman, one of the meet’s two triple 
ete, piled up 95 points. The Polish American 
“W. A. C., Cleveland, O., was second with 6414, 

followed by the. German-American A. C., New York 
— City, wit. 3815; the Malvernettes, Toronto, 
Sanaa a Philadelphia Turners, 29; Harrisburg, 
‘Pa., ‘15: Chicago Forestville Playground, 14, 
) and neay ‘Daumet Hurricanes, Chicago, 4. Miss 
_ Coachman won the 50. meter, 100 meter and high 
jump championships, while Miss Dorothy Dodson, 
unattached from Chicago, captured the 8-pound 
shot-put, the discus and the javelin throws. Stella 
Walsh, NORM eae veteran of the Polish Olympic 


Tuskegee Women Win Two Track Titles 


bikes, C., won the 220 yard run and 
The Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute, 


noen 
sprinter, Alice Coachman, successful 


PP 3 ae. 

~d . < t i 4 tt . \ 2 7 \ 

; eae BS _ Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 861 
th Annual National A. A. U. Track and Field Championships 
noe Fe Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Tex., June 28-29, 1946 — 


SENIOR 2, Peoples, Los An 
"a , 5 geles A. C., 210 feet 11 inches; 
meters—1, Mathis, Illinois; 2, Martineson, | 3. Salisbury, MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla. t 
3, Douglas, Pittdburgh. ‘Hime, 10.7.” |e inches. a ee 
mevers—1, Ewell, anahan Catholic Club, |_ Hep, step and jump—1, Tate, Oklahoma A. an: 
adesphia, Pa.; 2, LaBeach, Wisconsin; 3, Har- M., 47 feet 1114 inches; 2, Turner, Los Angeles x 
‘Shore A: C., Long Branch, N, J. Time, 12.2, | C., 47 feet 334 inches; 3, Lowther, Louisiana State, 
) meters—l, Harris, Shore A. C.; 2, McKenley, | 46 feet 254 inches. 
is; 3, Cochran, Los Angeles, Calif. Time, 46.3. Point score—New York A. C., 79; Olympic Club, 
meters—1I, Fulton, Olympic Club, San Fran- 60; Los Angeles A. C., 55 2/5; Illinois, 32; Shana- 


2, Whitfield, Ohio State; 3, Smith, Virginia | han C. C., 28. 
Time, 1:52.7. JUNIOR a 


1,500 meters—i, Strand, Malo Idrotts Klubben, 100 rs ‘ : 4 
eden; 2, MacMitchell, unattached, New York; RS eds Soa Fore ceiak Pa ey ork Pact 
400 meters—1, Bolen, Southern University; 2, 

Wachtler, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Deloach, Los An- 

geles A. C. Time, 48.3. : ‘ 

1,500 meters—1, Mack, Drake; 2, Wold, Washing- 
ie) UL 23.3 ton A. C., Seattle; 3, Ross, Shanahan C. C. Time, 
meter hurdles Erwin, Army ad N eRe 

Te norris New, York | > 0 meters Burdlee 4) Te A & M; 
3’ Gates, Hampton institute Tian 55 ts 2, Nichols, unattached, Stillwater, Okla.; 3, Clark, 

Se erin New York A: C.: 2 a Athletic Club. Time, 15.0. ; 

i Pear tere x meter steeplechase—1, Ross, Shanahan A. 

ary, “te Cross; 3, Stilwell, Shanahan C. C. Se 2, ee el ah fo ee 3; 

erry, anahan C. C. Time, 713.7. : 

Piopckcs “steeplechase —1, Rafterty, icy, un- | 2000 meter waik—1, Fruatl, New york AG 2 
Hed. Hanover, N. H. Time, 10:01.0. . Dreyer, unattached, Berkeley, Calif.; 3, Hooper, 

troad jump—1, Steele, San Diego State College, | City. Wide A. C. Honolulu. Time, 15:03.1. es") 

Best inches! 2, Douglas, Pitsbarey, fet |gthts™ “inauin UE army, Seltadge Mile 

%s 5) 2; , U. S. Army, Selfridge Field, 

@ inches; 3, ‘Turner, Los Angeles A. C., 23 feet | eich, 150 feet 7 inches; 3, Yocum, Feru State 7 

jump—1, Albritton, Dayton, Ohio, A. C. Teachers, Nebraska, 148 feet 1 inch. : F 

t 674 inches; 2, Watkins, San Antonio A. C. Broad jump—li, Linsey, Mercury A. C., High | 

tt 6 inches; 3 (tie), Coffman, Rice; Robeson, | Point N. C., 22 feet 5 inches; 2, Davis, Prairie View, 

F Sraiaing eae San Baborio; ee th eRe gr ie 5 3. wep agg og c. I. O., San, wi 

eachers ollege, ontgomery, a.5 ’ ee ches. , aid | 
‘Messena A. “2 New eerk Gty: Sco 56 lb. weight throw—1i, Nourse, Andover Aca- 
demy, 29 feet 34 inch; 2, Kadera, Randolph Field, 


Olympic Club, San Fran- 26 feet 9 inches; 3, Thompson, Los Angeles A. c., : 
2, Smith, Olympic Club, | 24 feet 2 inches. & Ws 
Hammer throw—1, Maughan, Utah State, 151 614 
inches; 2, Gonzales, Deportivo Club, Mexico City, 
137 feet 6 inches; 3, Nourse, Andover Academy, 
122 feet 434 inches. 4 \ 
Shot put—Prather, Kansas State, 47 feet 10 "3 
inches; 2, Hellwig, Los Angeles A. C:, 4% feet 9 & A 
New York A. C., | inches; 3, Kadera, Randolph Field, 46 feet 4 inches. 
ched, Appon- High jump—i_ (tie), _Eddleman, Illinois; 
Cruickshank, | Schlange, Cirtus High School, Ozusa, Calif;. Jones, 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala., 6 feet 
4154 inches. : 


O1 
5 


” 


us—1, 
A. A. U._record, 


t ched, 
fuckes; 2, Delaney, O Pole vault—1, Winter, Los Angeles A. C., 13 feet 
Los Angeles A. C., 105g inches; 2, Hart, Los Angeles A. C.; Ras- 


mussen, Bend High School, Bend, Ore., 13’ feet 6 


me , New York A. C., inches. ; 
2 iupeteomery, Olympic Club, - age eee a ag ey be C.. 10% ; Baylor, 

aug, | 3044; Randolp ield, 28; anahan C. C., 263 
Bennet, unattached, Apponaué, | 7 lisiana State University, 23; Republic of Mexico. 


C., 213 feet 7 inches; A. C., Deportivo A. C., 18. 


ee 


va 2 i i 
ual A. A. U. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 23, 1946 5 

Shot put—1, Mayer, N. Y. U., 52 feet 914 inches; ; 
2, Coulter, U. S. Military Academy, 52 feet 534° | 
inches; 3, Gordon, U. S. Navy, Va., 51 feet 714. 
inches. 

High jump—1, Vislocky, N. Y. A. C., 6 feet 6 
inches; 2, Taylor, Western Michigan University, 
6 feet 5 inches; 3, Schnacke, Massena New York 
A. A., 6 feet 4 inches. re 

Broad jump—1, Richardson, New York Pioneer 
Club, 24 feet 33g inches; 2, Minor, U. S. Military 
d, Stillwater, Okia.; Academy, 24 feet 316 inches; 3, Ewell, unattached, 

A. C.: 3 O'Toole, Manhattan Lancaster, Pa., 24 feet 4% inches. 
‘Time, 14:40.1 ee, . Pole vault—1, Moore, Northwestern, 13 feet 9 — 
eae et N.Y. U. (Parker, Hakusaa, inches; 2, Jensen, unattached, Philadelphia, 13 _ 
welay er): 2, New York Pioneer Club; 3, | feet 6 inches: 3, Padway, unattached, Shorewood, ~~ 
Javal Academy. 124.7, is., eet., . 
Nes Point score—New York A. C., 28; New York 
Ce 9 College (Rigna\ | university, 26; New York Pioneer Club, 20; U.S. 
[i » Te OS bt oath aad “Military Academy, 29; Manhattan College, New 


N. Y. U. (Smith, Elson, : L 
z : western University, 5; Long Branch, N. J. A. C. 
work bbe eer Clb; Fs, 5: Weld Boat Club, Boston, Mass., 4; Grand Street 
aaa Ohio | Boys Association, New York City, 3; German- q 
P- 


71, 
New 


ay 
A. C. Time, 07.6. 
hurdles—1, Dugger, Dayton, Ohio A. 
U.S. Military Academy; 3, Christen- 
e, WU. 
‘A. C.; 2, Weber, 
City; 3. Bleifer, 


Regiment, New York City, 2; Maccabi A. C., N. z 
Y., 2; U. S. Navy, Camp Perry, Va., 2; Massena, . 
NYA. A., 1; 92nd Street Y. M. H. A., New York ed 
City, 1; Athletic Francois, Paris, 1; Mt. Pleasant ces” 
ae School, Schenectady, N. Y., 42; unattached, = 
q ght row—1, Dreyer, A. C., 55) ~ BiGe Mahiche | ‘ es 
_ inches; 2, Bechet, Posten Beckles . ecg toe ecpgar rf aa ee 2, Vant, Hope; Sgr 
4 imehes; 3, Berest, . Grace, Ba . Tim De ed: 
gi ; 60 yds. high hurdles—1, Scott, Trenton, N. J. ~ 


a 


862 


Central; 2, ee Cranford, N. es 3 Meee : 

Lincoln; N. J. Time, 07. sey 

400 yds.—1, Stanfield, Lincoln, ‘Ni Jus 3, Feilds, a) — 4, amg es 

uit Seeks * ee i aed nea arr Baraat ry, Tabor. a 
ds.— ooper, Morris; be ° 

St. Micheclat 3 (tie) Mealey, Bishop Loughlin; ley, Seton Hall; 3, Pease 


. Efiner, DeWitt Clinton. Time, 2:24.8. 53.3. a 
1 mile“1, “Checola, Bishop; 2, Lucas, Morris; 3, 80 yds.—1, Thigpen, Seton Hall; 2, Mags es 
McGrath, Bishop Loughlin. Time, 4:37.2. bor; x bE Mercersburg. Time, 


6 lap rela. 960 yds.)—1, Cardozo (Cohen, Cosby, 1 mile—1, Thigpen, Scton Hall; 2,N 
Marcellus: ed Seaborne, Holmes, Turner); 2, | Country Day, Boston; 3, O'Grady, L 2) 
New. Utrecht; ce Erasmus. Time, 1:47.2.. Time, 4:36.9. * bu 

1 mile relay—i, Bayonne, N. J. (Michiliades, €0 yds. high hurdles—1, Shaper, ee 
Stelliis, Curran, Dangelwitz); 2, Boys; 3, Bishop, | Moore, Mercersburg; 3. White, Havel ford. 
' Loughlin, Time, 3: 31.4.) 08.2. 
Te SB le relay—1, John Adams (Downey, Pirki, 6 lap relay (960 yds.)—1, St. Peter’ P 
DiFalo, Cunningham); 2, Bishop Loughlin; 3, La-|tegna’ Finn, Werner, Glaser); 2, pees 

Salle Academy. Time, 8:27.2. Hill School. Time, 1:48.4. 

_ ‘High iat a; Stephens, Lower Merion, Merion, 1 mile relay—1, Lawrenserilic “(soderbe 
Pa., 6 feet; 2 (tie) Cantello, Newton, Slade, Lin- Vaughn, Easton, Club); 2, St. Ba i 34 
oe ID. “ict put—1, Stratis, Morris, 49 feet 14 | Hall. Time, 3.42.8. Hill Sch 

“he : x chool 

inch; 2, Bagdonovich, La Salle Academy; 3, Was- 2, Hist dea eeecsendes wee Otte) ie) "Slat 

ser, New Utrecht. 1 . | St. Peters. Wise, Tabor. — 3 
_ Point score—Bishop Loughlin, 1745; Morris, 14; 12 1b. shot put—1, Krake, Poly Prep, 4 

Pe Oe aaa: be Babe, Rots ‘10; Boys’, 95 inches; 2, Farley, Seton Hall; 3, Perry, T 

Brae Central, es oles Ww Utrecht, Lie Lower, Merion, tae jamp-—1, Neumberg) sedditeain 
ardoza, %; Cardina ayes, 5s N = 

Michoel, 515; John “op are ae ee: Newton, Sarees 2, Easton, Lawrenceville; 3, Arnol old, 

Bayonne, 5; Hope, ranfor ayside : 4 
Dewitt Clinton, 244; Mountain Lakes, 2; All Point Respir 2 295 Seton Hall, 
Hallows, 2 ; Northeast Catholic, 2; Columbia, N. J., | Peters TSP. Be ag "Poly Prep 
“Pibhs as hae Wa hi reef Est PH Bey | 1s, Woreester, 5; “Rivers Cc. D., 4; Haverford 

rge ashington, > s ugustine, 45 > 
i Ty westhela, < S - LaSalle M. A., 3; Choate, 2; Brooklyn Prer 


3) as 52nd Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
a ph | Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-27, 1946 
CR Se ¥ 834 inches; 2, Webb, Army, 128 feet 
ti 440 yds.—1, isan ahr ee, Pierce, | >> “Eddy, jErinceton, ane feet 334 inghessam 
: par , i 
McKenley); 2, Navy; 3, Howard. Time, 41.5. Broad jump—i, Johnson, Camp 


4 inches; 2, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 
"Spring medley—1, Illinois (McKenley, 440; Gon- 116 faeries: 3, Gillis, N. Y. U.. 22 feet 73¢ in 


pe, ot. Ys Time eae: 880); 2, Ohio Shot, put — 1, Sa ee sbi ue i eet 
i . 3 2, Mayer, ‘ee! 

ra Distance medley—1, Manhattan (Gorman, 440; Wee. tittle, Creek, Va. Navy Base, 

’Connell, 880; Sickinger, 660; Walsh, mile); 2, | inch. 2 “< 

oa 150 feet 346 i 


1S 3 Navy. Time, 10:28.7. Discus—1, Mayer, N. 
880 yds.—1, Navy (Bouwman, Kash, Bigley. 2, Ostroot, Minigen: aa “feet 61% 
- Stniekler); 2, Army; 3, Pittsburgh. Time, 1:28.7. | Scholtz, Army, 148 feet 34 inch. 

80 yds. shuttle hurdle—1, Ohio State (Seibert, 2 miles—1, Quinn, Navy, St. Albans, 
Aerone Maxwell, Duff); 2, Oklahoma A and M; | Buker, Wheaton College; 3, Bruce, N. 
3, Dartmouth. Time, 1:01.7. 9:36.6. 
pV Ah mile 1h Boe (Walker, Gonzalez, Rehberg, 400 meter hurdles—1, Di Carlo, 
McKinley) ; to: Navy; 3, Michigan. Time, 3:18.4 Gates, Hampton; 3, Egger, Army. ‘i 

‘1 mile Class B—1l1, Colgate (Johnson, Fischer, 120 yds. high hurdles—1, Tate, Oklah 
McGuire, Meeker); 2, Villanova; 3, Army. Time, ae) 2, Duff, Ohio State; 3, Hedrick, N 
3:26.6. 


Nin t 


4 miles—1, “gem Ge (Sickinger, Flinter, Pole vault—1, Cooper, Minnesota, 13 feet; 
paca Walsh); INE Xo Oh33) Army. Time, | Wonch, MicHigan State; Duff, Ohio eee +34 
ae 07.5. High Jump—1, Eddieman._ Tn a ; 


heina N. Y. U.; 3, Navy. Time, 7:57.1 Brooklyn; Kashuba, Mioumahaeed ad 
pe 2 group i—i; Morgan State (Brasley, wil- | Gilchrist, Swarthmore; Murphy, Ohio S es 
_liams, Jefferson, Hodges); 2, Hamptom; 3,’ Rut- |% inches. 
gers. Time, 3: 31.7, A 
“-1 mile, group 2—1, Seton Hall (Pictrangelo, 
we idson, Van Dorpe, Marshall); 2, Fort Dix, 
: .; 3, West Chester, Pa, Teachers. Time, 330.4. 
mile, group Came Lincoln (Thomas, Bacon, 
Law Browne); 2, Wayne; 3, Brooklyn College. 
Lia 3:27.7. 
A mile, _ Mason-Dixon Conference—1, Johns 
bs aus (Glenner, Irwin, Trascall, Jameson); 2, 
elaware; 3, Gallaudet. Time, 3:35.2. 
mile, Middle Atlantic States—1, ee 
hoy Ausson Belson, _Mancusi-Ungario); 
po Halal , Haversford.’ Time, 3:38.1. 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds.—1, Carter, Tuskegee AAF; 2, Jupiter, 
‘Howard: 3, Mathis, illinois. Time, 09.8. 
: Javelin—1, Chyneweth, Army, 189 feet 95¢ 
~ inches; 2 Marshall, West Liberty State College, 
---:189 feet 6 inches; 3, Naab, Michigan State, 182 
“ feet, 644 inches. 
i i Hammer throw—1, Felton, Dartmouth, 147 feet 


SCHOOL RELAYS. 


1 mile Prep schools—l, Seton Tim 
renceville, N. J.; 3, Mercersburg. | 
D 440 yds. High schools—1, Crantord, 
prea a Brooklyn, N, YS ay 
sees §: 
Mercersburg. Ti 4 
” Prep school Ist race—1, 
ie 2, Mercersburg; 3, Blair, Time 
1 mile, Prep school 2nd race—1, Ad 
rae i Brooklyn Poly; 3, Valley Fo: em 
1 and %% miles, eee school—1, De 
New York City; 2, Mt. St. ficha 
town. Time, 803.7. 
1 mile, H 
York City; 


ew 
ee 


igh school—1, Bishop ae 
a io New Jersey; 


ton, N. J.; 2, Bishop Loughlin, New Yor 


miles—1, Army (Hammack, Brown, Egger, | inches; 2 (tie), Vislocky, U. 
3, Morris, New York City. Time, 8:26.4 


7s 37th Annual ‘Drake Relays 
fixe ‘ : Des Moines, Ia., April 26-27, 1946 


: UNIVERSITIES Lagrou, Mack); 2, Nebraska, » 
ny yds. relay—1, Baylor (Isaacs, McGillberry, Time, 7:57.3. 

Cotton, Martineson); 2, Texas; 3, Missouri. _ Distance medley relay—1, Indian 

“Time, 41,9. fogle, Deal, Mithell 1); Drake: 
880 yds. relay—1, Texas (Robertson, Reedy, Time, 10:22)4, 

Kidd, Lawler); 2, Missouri; cH Michigan plate. 


4 mile me oth pais 
i Time, 1;28.1. Mitchell); 
us 1 mile relay—1, Illinois (Cooley, Shuman, 
te Martin, Ockert); 2, Texas; 3, Drake. Time, 3.93: 


ps 2 mile relay—1, Michigan State (Zobel, Gibbard, 


4 
‘ . ‘ 


2 4, ? 
a YS al 
eed 


i 


3, 
‘ex. 


Tanner, Mack); 2, Notre Dame; 
aoard “Island; Corpus Christi, 
© # ' COLLEGES 

9 yds. relay—i, Abilene Christian (Brewer, 
funders, Smith, Mason); 2, Iowa State Teachers; 

ern Michigan. Time, 1:30.8. 

i mile relay—1, North Texas State Teachers 
oquat, Spray, Gilbert, Adams); 2, Miami; 3, 
gan Normal. Time, 3.23.4. 
ile relay—1, Miami (Duncan, Thompson. 
Stewart); 2,-Michigan Normal; 3, Loyola. 


0. 

medley relay—1, Miami (Duncan, Moore- 
Pudzinski, Stewart); 2, North Texas State 
Ss; 3, Virginia Union. Time, 3:34.8. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Yds.—1, Martineson, Baylor; 2, LaBeach, 
nm; 3, Lawler, Texas. Time, 09.9. 
hurdles—1, Erfurth, Rice: 2, 


i=] 


¢ womey, Illinois. Time, 9:35.9. 

igh jump—i, Sheffield, Utah, 6 feet 4 inches; 
jie) Feekin, Drake; Wilkinson, Iowa; Wiesner, 
ette, 6 feet 2 inches. 
d jump—i, LaBeach, Wisconsin, 23 feet 1075 


. _ Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
_medley relay—1, Michigan State (Fraser,2, Yocum, Peru State Teachers, 149.27 feet; 3, 


lerson, Iowa State, 

put—i, Bangert, Purdue, 52 feet 3% 
2, Mutzman, Nebraska, 46 feet 35s inches; 
irdson, -Marauette, 45 feet 615 inches. 
yault—1, Moore Northwestern, 13 feet 3 
3.2, Lowther, Louisiana State, 13 feet; 3, 
Walter, Miami; Higgins, Missouri, 12 feet 


n—1i, Lowther, Louisiana State, 183 feet 

inches; 2, Grote, Nebraska, 183 feet 934 inches; 
inson, Kansas, 181 feet 101% inches. 

C i, Thompson, Camp Grant; 149.94 feet; 


OPEN 


e— 
geles A 
€ San Jose, 201 feet; 
dd, Olympic Clu 

t—1, Thompscn, 
is, Los Angeles At 
3, Hershey, Los An 


inches. . 

Jump—1, Stedle, San 
2, Turner, Los Angele: 
inches; 3, McWilliams, 
shes. 


Diego State, 25 feet 
's Athletic Club, 23 
unattached, 23 feet 


A. 2.2. 
, Hanger, California, 6 feet 34% 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, 6 
ee, Olympic Club; Luce, 
.8.C.; Poole, Redlands, 6 


‘High Hurdles—1, Dixon, U.C.L.A.; 2, 
, Los Angeles Club; 3, Angelich, Fresno 


Time—14, : 
e , 1320, mile)—1, Olympic 
uiton, Girard); 2, Stan- 
Ns 0:30.4. 

=1, Olympic Club (Muller, Lehman, 
50 25,0 .5-C.5 3, Fresno State. Time 


eelay 1 U.S.C. (O'Reilly, 
Lawrence); 2,°U;G-L.A.5 3, 
Relay—1, U.C.U.A. (Kapp, Gold, Bowie, 


er); 2, U.S.C.; 3, Los Angeles Athletic 
3:21.9. 


Beaman, 
San Jose. 


odesto, 132 feet 9 inches; 2, 
fe Club. 152 feet 4% inch; 
thletic Club, 151 feet 114 


e College Class—l, Fresno State 

er, Horn, Shaffer, Shropshire), 2, San Jose; 
ge Pepperdine. Time—3:23.6. 
Vault- M 


Relay, 


, Moore, Olympic Club, 14 feet; 
Olympic Club; Hart, U.S.C.; Win- 
13 feet 


th, 
‘Kring, College of the Pacific, 
_ JUNIOR COLLEGE _ 
,.Moran, Modesto, 179 feet 314 inches; 
‘Modesto, 175 feet 11 inches; 3) Tat 
1 t 914 inches. 5 el 
Modesto, 132 feet 9 inhes; 2, 
128 feet 8 inches; 3, Strom, 


20th Annual West Coast Relays 


Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 18, 1946 


eh oe wf 


ead se.) ees or ke ~~ oS 8. 
ey . 


Bangert, Purdue, 149.19 feet. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


440 yds. relay—i, North, Des Moines; 2, Burl- 
ington; 3, Fort Madison. Time, 45.1. : 

880 yds. relay—I1, Ames; 2, East, Des Moines; 
3, Lincoln, Council Bluffs. Time, 1:34.1. 

1 mile relay—1, Clinton; 2, Ames; 3, East, Des 
Moines. Time, 3:31.9. : 

2 mile relay—i, Franklin, Cedar Rapids; 2, 
Ames: 3, Clinton. Time, 8:19. 

Spring medley relay—l, Wilson, Cedar Rapids; 
2, North, Des Moines; 3, Mount Pleasant. Time, 


Time, 15.6 

1 mile—1, Sloan, East, Des Moines; 2, Bye, Ode- 
ema Smith, Ottumwa. Time, 4:31.9, new 
record. 


High jump—l, Knight, Ames, 5 feet 10 inches; 

2, King, Roosevelt; 3 (tie), Voyce, Knoxville; 
Green, Ames. 5 feet 8 inches. 
_ Broad jump—1, Ballard, Ames, 21 feet 91% - 
inches, new record; 2, Horrman, Fort Madison; 
20 feet 1014 inches; 3, Hollingsworth, Hast, Water- 
ioo, 20 feet 744 inches. 

Pole vault—1, (tie) Stamp, Clinton; Lutz, Clin- 
ton: Jennett, Sac City. 11 feet 6 38 inches, new 


record. 
Discus—1, McKinistry, East, Waterloo, 137 feet 
314 inches; 2, Gross, Fort Dodge, 135 feet; 3, 


Mallas, Boone, 134 feet 914 inches. 

Football throw—Estes, North, Des Moines, 453\ 
feet 1 inch; 2, Stamp, Clinton, 187 feet 915 inches; 
3, Paulson, Davenport, 186 feet 9 inches. 5 

Shot put—1, Paulson, Davenport, 50 feet 1 inch 
new record; 2, Nelson, Des Moines, 48 feet 1014 : 
inches; 3, Horton, Lincoln, Des Moines, 47 feet 


534 inches. 


~ 


Distance medley (440, 880, 1320, mile); (enrol- 
ment under 1,000)—1, Visalia (Donnell, Seymour, 
Vierra, Williamson); 2, Santa Ana. Time—10:58.2. 

2 mile relay—1, Los Angeles City College (Eckeli, 
Jones, Jacobs, Sarinana); 2, Modesto; 3, Visalia; | 
4, Santa Monica. Time—8:26.9. 

Medley relay—(440, 880, 1320, mile) 1, Los An- 
geles City College (Crane, Jacobs, Sarinana, Goss- 
berg; 2, Modesto; 3, Sacramento. Time—10:51.6. 

880 yards relay—i, Santa Monica (Burkett, 


7 


Joardon, Sherman, Case); 2, Glendale; 3, Los ik 
Angeles City College. Time—1:31.6. M ae 
100 yds.—1, Stivers, Salinas; 2, Peterson, Glen- 
dale: 3, Giovanazzo, Los Angeles. Time—10.1. 7 fh 


$80 yds. relay (enrollment under 1,000)—1, Sali- 


nas (Currier, Smith, , Hiserman, Stivers); °2, 
Visalia; 3, Taft. Time—1:34.4. a 
Mile relay (enrollment under 1,000)—1, Visalia 
(Seymour, Mahan, Donnell, Williamson); 2, Sali- 
nas. Time—3:40.3. r 1 
Broad jump—1, Giovanazzo, Los Angeles, 22 feet 
103g inches; 2, Gill, Santa Monica, 22 feet 835 — 
inches; 3, Haynes, Pasadena, 22 feet 814 inches. 
Mile relay—1, Los Angeles (Embree, Munson, ~ 
ery Jones); ‘2, Glendale; 3, Salinas. _Time— 
Pole’ vault—1, Johnson, Modesto, 13 feet 6 
inches; 2, Campbell, Glendale; 3, (tie)- Thompson, 
Compton; Cooper, Los Angeles, and Varoff, Sacra- 
mento. 7 . oe 
High jump—1i, Embree, Los Angeles, 5 feet 1016 
inches; 2, (tie) Urner, Bakersfield, and Hansen, 
Santa Monica. on 
Shot put—1, Schopp, Sacramento, 45 feet 1012 
inches; 2, Anderson, Sacramento, 45 feet We 2a 
inches; 3, Coker, Modesto, 44 feet 9 inches. “ 
120 yards high hurdles—1, Gabriel, Glendale; 2, — 
Hunt, Los Angeles; 3, Nelson, Pasadena. e—" 


14.9. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


100 yds.--1, Jamison, Hanford; 2, Otis, Selma; 
3, Madden, Visalia. Time—10. i 
High jump—1, (tie) Smith, Roosevelt and Kirk, . 
Porterville 6 feet 2 inches; 3, (tie) Stanich, Sacra- 
mento, Hume, Bakersfield; Stephens, Bakersfield; 
Brundage, Fresno Tech; Bland, Hughson; Hudson, 
Strathmcre; Golston, Washington and Dillbeck, 
Sonora. 5 feet 10 inches. 
Discus—1, Dockstader, Lemoore, 123. feet 31% 
inches; 2, Nail, Tustin, 123 feet 2 inches; 3, 

Fisher, Strathmore, 117 feet 10 inhes. 


4 


420 yds. high hurdles—1, Olson, Grant, Sacra- 
mento; 2, Hailey, Tulare; 3, Stanich, Sacramen- a 
to. Time—l14.9. X — 


Broad jump—1, Green, Roosevelt, 22 feet 51g 


al. Gaee OE 


864 


inches; 2, Ensslin, Porterville, 22 feet 442 inches; 
3, Retzlaff, Dinuba, 21 feet 744 inches 

Shot put—1, Myers, Edison Tech, Fresno, 49 feet 
134 pete 2, Adams, Kern Union, 47 feet 419 
inches; 3 (tie) Stein, Fresno High; Madden, Vi- 
salia, 45 feet 916 inches. 

Medley relay (440, 880, 1320, mile)—1, Sacra- 
mento; 2, East Bakersfield: 3,.Kern Union; 4, Han- 
ford. iritne 11: 01.4, 

Medley relay, class B (440, 220, 110, 880)—1, 
Dinuba; Z Edison Tech. of Fresno; 3, Oakdale. 

12 feet 6 


Time—3: 
Priddy, Bakersfield, 


1.9. 

Pole Sau : 
inches; 2, (tie) Boring, Madera; Barnes, Turlock, 
and Seigfried, Inglewood, 12 feet. 

880 yds. relay, class C—1, Kingsburg; 2, Laguna 
Beach; 3, Lemoore. Time—1:33.9. 

$80 yds. relay, class B—1, Delano; 2, Dinuba; 3, 
Placer. Time—1:33.3. 

880 wae relay, class A—1, C. K. McClatchy, 


" Sporting Events—Track and’ Field: Records 


\ 


Sacramento; 2, Hast Bakersfield; 3, Kern = 


Time—1:31.1. 
_ SERVICEMEN’S CLASS i 

440 ii, relay—1, Alameda Naval Air Stati 
Alameda Naval Air Athletic Department: 
43.6 (New servicemen’s record). 

100 yds.—1, Heck (Alameda Naval Air Station 
2, Scruggs, Alameda Naval Air Station; 3, Dys 
Camp Beale. Time—9.9. 

JUNIOR HIGH CLASS i 

880 yds. relay—1, Hamilton Junior High Sch 
2, Longfellow; 3; Edison. Time—1:43.2 ( 
junior high schoo! record). ; | 


ELEMENTARY CLASS 


ee 


880 yds. eee Malaga; 2, Fowler; 3, 
way. -Time—1:48. mt 

440 yds. relay—1i, " Jefferson Union; 2, McKinle 
3, Wolters. Time—51.9. } 


Thompson Stadium, Annapolis, Md., May 25, 1946 


70th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track Championships cone 


100 yds.—1, Douglas, Pittsburgh; 2, Pettit, Navy; 
3. Swain, Marquette. Time, 09.7. 

220 yds.—-1, Swain, Marquette; 2, Pettit, Navy; 
3, Bullock, Army. Time, 22.0. 

440 yds.—1, Kash, Navy; 2, Frazier, Michigan 
State; %. Bigley, Navy. Time, 48.6. 

880 yds.—1, Meeker, Coigate; 2, Egger, Army; 
3, Shuman, Penn State. Time, 1:54.7. 

1 mile—1, Walsh, Manhattan; 2, ee Army; 


3, Burnham, North Carolina. Time, 4:1 
2 miles—1, Martin, N. Y. U.; 2, O!Leary, Holy 
Cross; 3, O'Toole, Manhattan. “Time, 9:29. 5. 


120 yd. high hurdles—1, Conley, Dartmouth; 2, 
Finley, Yale; 3, Simmongen, North Carolina. Time, 

220 yd. low hurdles—1, Snyder, Dartmouth; 2, 
Simmons,, North Carolina: 3, Kimball, Dartmouth. 
Time, 24.4. 

L mile relay—i, Navy (Bowman, Garibaldi, Big- 
ley, Kash); 2, Fordham; 3, Michigan State. Time, 
3:18.6. 

Hammer throw—1, Remaka, Holy Cross, 165 feet 
: inches; 2, Felton, Dartmouth, 152 feet 5 inches; 

(tie), Congdon, Rhode Island; Dubee, Rhode 
feign. 145 feet 44 inches. 


Discus—1, Barker, Yale, 137 feet 94 inches; 
Felton Dartmouth, 136 feet 8 inches; 3, Perantor Or. 
Princeton, 136 feet 634 inches. 
Shot put—1, i N. Y. U., 52 feet 9 ine 
2, Knitisch, N. Y. U., 51 feet 11 inches; 3, B 
ard, Army, 49 feet 41¢ inches. 
Broad jump—1l, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 fee 
inches; 2, Nash, Army, 23 feet 5g inch; 3, 
man, Navy; 22 feet 11 inches. 
High jump—1, Wiesrer, Marquette, 6 feet 
inches; 2 (tie), Gillcrist, Swarthmore; Sykes, Penr 
sylvania, 6 feet 2 34 inches. 4 
Javelin—i, Chynoweth, Army, 210 feet 3 inche-: 
2, Naab, Michigan State, 187 feet 64% ee | 


Vickery, Maine, 187 feet b14 inches. 

Pole vault—!, Wonch, Michigan State, 13 
2, (tie), Voskerg, Michigan State; Riley, Te: 
12 feet 6 inches. 

Point score—Navy, 365/28; 2, ed 
Dartmouth, 24 1/7; Michigan State, 2149; N: ¥ 
20; Marquette, 13; North Carolina, 1244; P 
burgh, 12; Holy Cross, 9; Yale, 9; Manhattan 
Penn State, 614; Fordham, 6; Rhode Island 
Colgate, 5; Princeton, 4; Swarthmore 345; Te 
346; Maine, 3; St. Johns, 11/7; Pennsylva 
11/7; Northeastern, 1; Rutgers, 1; Lehigh, 1, 


Twelfth Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships : 


Princeton, N. J., May 18, 


Palmer Stadium, 

100 yds.—1, Pettit, Navy; 2, Hansel, Pennsyl- 
vania; 3, Shiekman, Pennsylvania, Time, < 

880 yds.—1, Cuff, Navy; 2, Hammack, Army; 3, 
Egger, Army. Time, 1:58. 
’_1 mile—1, Conor,. Army; 2, Smusyn, 3, 
Kirk, Pennsylvania. Time, 4:28.2 

2 miles—-1, Knauss, Army; 2, Hanley, Darthouth; 
3, Fischer, Army. Time, 9:49.5 

120 yds. high hurdles—1, Finley, Yale; 2, Snyder, 
Darimouth; 3, Conley, Dartmouth. Time, 15.0. 

220 yds. low hurdles—l, Snyder, Dartmouth; 2, 
Kimball, Dartmouth; 3, Bigley, Navy. Time, 24.4. 


440 yds. ape Navy (Strickler, Murray, Am- 
Fea Pettit); 2, Pennsylvania; 3, Cornell. Time, 


1 | mile relay—1, Navy (Bouwman, Garibaldi, 
Bigley, Kash); 2, Army; 3, Harvard. Time, 3:22.5. 

Hammer throw—l, Fisher, Harvard, 153 feet 614 
inches; 2, Felton, Dartmouth, 152 feet 1%4 inenes® 
*% Webb, Army, 142 feet 214 inches. 


Navy; 


46th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Champion 


Memorial Stadium, University of Hlinois, Urbana, Il.; May 31—June 1, 


100 yds.—1, LaBeach, Mek sags ta 2, Mathis, Illi- 
‘nois; 2 Pierce, Illinois. Time, 09. 

220 Yyds.—1, McKenley, Titman: 2, LaBeach, 

Time, 20.6. 


Wisconsin; 3, Pierce, Illinois. 

440 Pit ge McKenley, Illinois; 2, Ockert, Tli- 
nois: , Short, Michigan. Time, 46 Qe, 

ata yds.—l, Rehberg, Illinois; 2, Whitfield, 
Ohio State: 3; Clifford, Ohio State. Time, 1:52.3. 

1 mile—1, Rehberg, [llinois; 2, Clifford, Ohio 
.State; 3. Deal, Indiana. Time, 4:17.3 

1 mile relay—1, Illinois (Ockert, iene, Reh- 
berg, MckKenl ey); 2, Michigan; 3, Ohio State. 
Time, 3:12.4** 

Two miles—1, Mitchell, Indiana; 2, V. Twomey, 
SIs: er J. ‘Twomey, Illinois. Time, 9352.6 

y £ urdles—1, Walker, Illinois; 

Mitchell, Indiana; 3, Porter, Northwestern. Time, 

220 yds. low hurdles—1l, Walker, - Mlinois: 
Forter; Sivgriaweiierhs 3, Tharp, Minnesota. Time? 


1946 

Discus—Allen, Pennsylvania, 139 feet 11 incl BSE 
2, Smith, Navy, 139 feet 644 inches; 3, Felton 
Dartmouth, 138 feet. 

Broad jump—Nash, Army,\ 23 feet 214 inches; 
Bouwman, Navy, 22 feet 11 inches; 3, Jones, enn 
sylvania, 22 feet 646 inches. 

Pole vault—l, Harwood, Harvard, 2 
inches; 2 (tie) Barrow, Navy; Torrey, Harvare 
12 feet. Ve : 

Javelin—1, Chynoweth, Army, 189 f 3 
2, Allen, Pennsylvania, 184 feet she inches; 
Colot, Navy, 170 feet 1 inch. 

High aro Bredin, Pennsylvania, 6 fee 
inches; 2 (tie) Brilhart, Army; Conley, Dar mouth 
Doherty, Princeton, 6’ feet. \! 

Shot put—i, Blanchard, Army, 50 feet 4. Sis 
2, Davis, Army, 48 feet 7 inches; 3, Smith, ; 
48 feet Ys inch | 

oin’ score—Army, 56; Navy, 5116; Pennsylvan 
3816; Dartmouth, 3634;° Harvard, 2246; ¥ Yale. 
Cornell, 834; Princeton, Rs Conimiea ay 

High jump—1, Murphy, Ohio State fee f 
inches; 2, Bddleman, Mlinois, 6 feet ey, 9 fact § 3 
(tie) Wade, Minnesota: Orendorff, Ohio Stat 
Kilpatrick, Purdue, 6 feet 134 inches. 


Pole vault—i, Moore, Northweste: 
2 (tie) Richards, Tllinois; Cooperate 


core 9 ince es. 
ot put—l, Bangert, Purdue, 50 f 
inches; 2 Fonville, Michigan, 50 feet 1%4 a 
Gordien, "Minnesota, 48 feet 214 inches, 
Discus—1, Bangert, Purdue, 153 feet 7 inches: 
2, Gordien, Minnesota, 153 feet, 5 inches; 3, Fons 
ville, Michigan, 147 feet 7% inches. aa 
Point Score—Illinois, 6634; Ohio aa 
Michigan, 25; Minnesota, 22; Purdue, - ; In 
15; Northwestern, 14; Wisconsin, Tisai 
Chicago, oS 
ew conference record, betters 
record; **New conference: record, ag 


i 
}\ 


Broad jump—1, Miller, Purdue, 23 
inches; 2 (tie) LaMoise, Minnesota; 
Wisconsin, 23 feet 415 inches. 


f 


oat. 
6@ yds.—1, Mathis, linois; 2, Pierce, Illinois; 
LaBeach, Wisconsin. Time, 06.3. 
yds. high hurdles—l, Walker, Illinois; 2, 
: age Michigan; 3, Tharp, Minnesota. Time, 
90 yds. low hurdles—1, Walker, Illinois; 2, 
*harp, Minnesota; 3, Swanson, Michigan. Time 
0. 
440 yds.—1, McKenley, Illincis; 2, Short, Michi- 
gan; 3, Gonzales, Illinois. Time, 48.1. Equals con- 
ference and American indoor record. 
$80 yds.—i, Barten, Michigan; 2, Clifford, Ohio 
ate; 3, Parsons, Michigan. Time, 1:57.8. 
i mile—i, Clifford, Ohio; 2, Robert Hume, 
Michigan; 3, Thomiason, Michigan. Time, 4:23. 
| 2 miles—i, Birdsall, Michigan; 2, Ross Hume, 
lichigan; 3; Brenneman, Illinois. Time, 9:44.9. 
i mile relay—1, Illinois (Buster, Rehberg, Gon- 


100 yds.—i, LaBeach, Wisconsin; 2, Mathis, 
Mlinois; Douglas, Pittsburgh. Time, 09.9. 

220 yds.—1i, McKenley, Illinois; 2, LaBeach, Wis- 
consin; 3, Swain, Marquette. Time, 21.3. 

440 yds.—i, Ockert, Illinois; 2, Gonzalez, 
Milinois; 3, Fraser, Michigan State. Time, 48.7. 

? $80 yds.—1, Rehberg, Illinois; 2, Smith, Virginia 
Union; 3, Gerrish, Butler. Time, 1:55.8. 

-1 mile—i, Rehberg, Illinois; 2, Gibbard, Mich- 
an State; 3, Bedell, Illinois. Time, 4:23.8. 

2 miles—i, E. Mitchell, naar ra Twomey, 


e, > re 
120 yds Walker, Illinois; 2, 
Dilla eee ee Wallace, 3, Porter, Northwestern. 
ime, 14.5. 
220 yds. low hurdles—i, Dillard, Baldwin- 
Vallace; 2, Porter, Northwestern; 3, Gartiser, 


23.3. 
, Illinois (Mathis, 
2, Marquette; 3, 


Walker, 
= Michigan 
ate. Time, 41.6.* 
mile relay—1, Illinois (Ockert, Gonzalez, Reh- 


4 ne Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
86th Annual Western Conference Championships (Indoors) 


University of Chicago Field House, March 8-9, 1946 


@, McKenley); 2, Notre Dame; 3, Michigan 
ate. Time, 3:13.5* 
“Pole Vault—i, Richards, Illinois, 13 feet 53% 


| 25th Annual 


i 


| 60 yds.—i, Newell, Army; 2, Pettit, Navy; 3, 
inor, Army. Time, 06.3. 

"600 yds.—i, Sickinger, Manhattan; 2, M. Cal- 
lender, N. ¥. U.; 3, Hammack, Army. Time, 1:15.8. 
é ,000 yds.—1, S. Callender, N. Y. U.; 2, Connor, 
my; 3, Comerford, Manhattan. Time, 2:17.2. 

‘1 mile—i, Walsh, Manhattan; 2, Smusyn, Navy; 
, Soltow. N. Y. U. Time, 4:19.4. 


aS Manhattan; 2, Knauss, 


allender); 2, Manhattan; 3, Army. Time, 


| mae ‘ 
160 yds. high hurdles—1, Christensen, Army; 2, 
amar, Army; 3, Griffin, Army. Time, 07.6. 

5 Ib. weight throw—l, J. W. Fisher, Harvard, 
eet 114% inches; 2, W. O. Fisher, Harvard, 49 


—1, Kelley, Michigan State; 2, Brown, 
Time 07.8. 
Sore Marauette; 


26 Be 
Fraser, Michigan 
51.6 


yds. low hurdles—1, Michi- 
; 2, Fleming, Notre Dame; 
te. Time, 08.8. 
high hurdles—1, Fleming, Notre Dame; 
Michigan State; 3, Taylor, Western’ 


Time, 09.6. vy : $ 
Notre Dame (Bergthold, Kenny, 


lay—l, 


g h Annual Central Collegiate Track Championships 


Michigan State Gymnasium, East Lansing, Mich., March 9, 1946 


Michi- | 


865 


zales, McKenley); 2, Michigan; 3, Minnesota, 
Time, 3:21.3. 

Pole yault—i, Moore, Northwestern, 13 feet 8 
inches; 2, Phelps, Illinois, 13 feet; 3 (tie) Laurit- 
zen, Wisconsin; Arnesen, Wisconsin, 12 feet 8 
inches. 

Shot put—1, Bangert, Purdue, 50 feet 8 inches; 
2, Fonville, Michigan; 49 feet 334 inches; 3, Os~- 
troot, Michigan, 47 feet 114 inches. 

High jump—1l, Eddleman, Illinois, 6 feet 2 
inches; 2, Harris, Michigan, 6 feet 3 inch; 3 (tie 
ye Upetriene Indiana; Groomes, Indiana, 5 feet 11% 

ches. ; 

Broad jump—1, LaBeach, Wisconsin, 24 feet 238 
inches (new conference record); 2, Eddleman, 
Ulinois, 22 feet 1116 inches; 3, Trandel, Tlinois, 
22 feet 334 inches. 

Point score—Illinois, 5716; Michigan, 56 5/6; 
Wisconsin, 1614; Ohic, 14; Minnesota, 14; Purdue, 
12; Northwestern, 514; Indiana, 344; Iowa, 1/6. 


21st Annual Central Collegiate Track and Field Championships 


Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., June 15, 1946 


inches; 2 (tie), Lowther, Louisiana; Moore, North- 
western; Scott, Wisconsin, 13 feet 4 inches. 

High jump—1 (tie) Eddleman, Illinois, Wiesner, 
Marquette, 6 feet 64% inches; 3 (tie), Scofield, 
Kansas; Bachman, Miami, Kilpatrick, Purdue, 
6 feet 3 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 334 
inches; 2, LaBeach, Wisconsin, 23 feet 3 inches; 


inches. 
Minnesota, 47 feet ee 
46 feet 1¢ 


; Michigan State, 22; 
Wisconsin, 22; Marquette, 191%; Minnesota, 13; 
Baldwin-Wallace, 11; Kansas, 11; Lounaney 11; 


3; Butler, 3; Drake, 3; 
Wheaton, 2; Mankato, Minn. Teachers, 1. 
*New meet record. 


I. C. A. A. A. A. Track Championship (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 2, 1946 


— 10 inches; 3, Felton, Dartmouth, 49 feet 334 
inches. 

Broad jump—1, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 2 
inches; 2, Bouwman, Navy, 23 feet 834 inches; 3, 
Minor, Army, 23 feet 4 inches. 

Shot put—1, Coulter, Army, 53 feet 34 inch.; 2, 
Mayer, N. Y. U., 51 feet 104% inches; 3, Kintisch, 
N. Y. U., 51 feet 634 inches. 

Pole vault—1, Haughwout, Cornell, 12 feet 6 
inches; 2 (tie) Hackney, Army; Harwood, Harvard; 
McLeod, North Carolina; Willing, Penn 
fi 


2 (tie) Conley, Dartmouth; Bredin, Pennsylvania, 


6 feet 3 inches. 

Point score—Army, 531%; 2, N. Y. U., 35; ae 
Manhattan, 22; Navy, 2144 Dartmouth, 1244; Har- 
vard, 11144; Cornell, 11; Pittsburgh, 1; Pennsyle 
yania, 316; Tufts, 3; Fordham, 3; North Carolina, 
215; Penn State, 212; Rhode Island, 2; St. Johns, 
116; Northeastern, 1, 


Purcell, Jones); 2, Wayne; 3, Loyola, Chicago 
Time, 3:27.6 


Pole vault_-1, Walfer, Miami, O., 13 feet % inch;) 


2, Apis) Wonch, Michigan State, Nelson, Kansas 
State. 

High jamp—1, Taylor, Western Michigan, 6 feet 
514 inches; 2, (tie) Simmons, Wayne, Wiesner. 


Western Michigan; 3. 


h. 
Point score—Notre Dame, 48; Michigan State, 32; 
| Drake, 28; Western Michigan, 17; Marquette, 1514; 
Michigan Normal, 11; Bradley Tech, 10; Miami, O.. 
814; Wayne, 71g: Kansas State, 542; Pittsburgh, 
5; Detroit, 4; 


State, 12, 


eet. 
High jump—1, Robeson, Cornell, 6 feet 4 inches; . 


(Indoors) : 


Michigan Normal, 22) © 


cdhaiin 3 Lawler, Texas. 


Wisconsin; 3, Martineson, Baylor. 


(or Uiy 
880 yds. —l1, 

‘feld, Ohio State; 

-1:52.6. 

" _ton; Bresiford, Ohio Wesleyan. 

alee. Martin, .N. Y. 

ye Patorey, ‘Tinois. 


A and ™M, Walker) Illinois. 


lace; 


‘ ’ Galifornia. Time, 0:23. 


¥ 
18; Minnesota, 1334 
_ Baylor, 10; Marquette, 10; 


re: 8; Purdue, 8; Kansas, 


100 yds.—1, Mathis, Illinois; 2, La Beach, Wis- 
Time, 0:09.6, 
220 Yds. —1, McKenley, Illinois; 2; La Beach, 


440 yds. 1) McKenley, Illinois; 2, Bolen, ‘South- 
3, Harnden, Texas A and M. Time, 0: 
Smith, Virginia Union; 2, Whit- 

3; Browne, Lincoln U: Time, 


nf mile—1, Rehberg, Illinois; 2, Wold, ae 


2, Feiler, Drake; 
Time, 9: 38.3. 
{ ’420 yds. high hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wal- 
~ dace; 2, Mitchell, Indiana; 3 (tie), Tate, Oklahoma 
Time, 0:14.1. 

220 yds. low hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wal- 
2, Walker, Illinois; 3, Lawrence, Southern 


= 


Time, 0:21.3, 
47.6. 


Time, 4:15.22 


"ot sae ee N. 
? Kinitsch, 'N. 


inches; 2 
6 feet 73g inches. 


ompson, Southern 
., 


35 wee N.Y. U., 143 feet "136 pears 
High - jump— Wiesner, 
(tie), Scofield, Kansas, Shemeld. 


Marquette, 


California, 

51 feet 445 inc 
Javelin—1, Likins. San Jose State, 
inches; 2, Lowther, LS; U., 
3, Yerxa, California, 188 feet 95g inches. — 


195 


re 


153 


Broad jump—1l, Robertson, Texas, 24 


aa Lawrence, 
inches. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK 


Point aapre =1iNinoln: 78; U. S. C., 42.85; N.¥.U., 
40; Balwin-Wallace, 20; Wisconsin, 1834; 
; Indiana, 12; Ohio State, 11; 
NG, Northwestern, 10; San 

Ty Fose State. 10: Virginia Union, 10; L. S. U., 934: 
r 8; Pittsburgh, 8; 


Texas, 


Iowa, 
1-OL 


| Washington, 8; Southern U., 8 
fornia, 634; Linco 

& 6; Texas A. &M., 6; 
gan State. 5; Notre Dame, 4; Colorado, 


23/10; Rice, 21/10; 


State, 2; Missouri, 2; Idaho, 2; Howard, 


egon State, 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records — 
Source: National Federation of State High Schocl Athletic Associations 


In, 6; Ohio WW enlevain 6: 


24 fe 
inches; 2, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 10% 
Southern California, ‘24 


Pole vault—1, Moore, Northwesterss 
inches; 2 (tie), Richards, Illinois, Hart, 
California, 13 feet 4 inches. _ 


# 


nl pecs 


Utah, 7; 


U.C.L.A 


Nebraska, hin 
2A b 


y 


Event Record 


Holder 


School 


Time and p 


100 yds. 
220 yds. 
440 yds... 


| 


.|Jesse Owens 
.|Jesse Owens. . 
-|Frank Sloman.. 


880 yds a> ome. 

Himile: .% . >: Mz by, DS es ce ae Louis Zamperini,...... 

120-yd. high hdles. |14............ Joe Batiste........... 
; { Bill Hamman......... 

200-yd, low hdles..|22.1 {JD005 PGMOM es. . hist vs 


High jump Kee nens 6 ft. 7% in.... 
Broad jump...... 24 ft. 11% in. 
Pole vault coy -|13 ft: 2 Ty 
‘Pole, vault (out)... .|13 ft. 95% in.. 


Shot put (12 lb.)../59 ft. 5% in.. 


_ Discus (large)... .|145 ft. 9in.... 
Pisows.....,. 6... 176 ft. 4% in.. 
GRVEMIIN S56. oacb-os os PI cS ere 

at ee 
LYS 15 Ae Rene] Co er 
IPSSO VOR. oe. ee. ss Jw ky 

Pg " 

2 SOS MMA. sole els ss 
POAT tse aes eye OM USE he Sei 


i 197 Matthew Webb, England 


- *Record considered doubtful. 


miles 


recor Clarence Giles, 


| Fred Batiste 


-|Gilbert La Caval..-.. 


Rel 
Wykoff, Zaun, Beaty, 
Blouin, aih de oe oes 
Hopson, Olson, Ritchie, 
LuValle 
Jones, Oswald, Rogers, 
Obergtall 55.0. toe 


Hogan, Baol, Cramer, 
Reeésmani.c. vac. de 


Dy eye 21 h., 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England....... 22 h., 35 m. | 1927 
’ 1923 -H. F. Sullivan, America...... 27 h., 25 m,. | 1928 
1923 Enrique Tirabocci, ro in oe -16 h., 33 m. | 1928 
1923 Charles Toth, America. 16 h., 40 m. | 1928 
1926 kerr ae Edetle, America... .... 14 h., 31 m. | 1930 
1926 Mrs. C. Corson, America. ..15 h,, 38 m. | 1933 
7926 Hans Vierkotter, Germany. . Shee 12 -h., 42 m. 
1926 *Georges Michel, France. llh, 5m, 
1926 N. L. Dereham, England. ||... 13 h., 56 m. 
1926 ae or Spacek, Bohemia..... 10 h., 45 m. 
1927 E. H. Temme, England......... 14 h., 29 m. 


**Temme is the first swimmer to swim the 
Boreland, England, to Blanc Nez, France, Bpphnel: aire per nones 


E. Tech., Cleveland, O 


‘ {|B Tech.’ Cleveland, O. 
‘ Polytechnic, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif.. 3 
Central, Columbus, O. 
Sunset, Dallas, Tex. . 
Torrance, Torrance, 

Calif 


Sunset, "Dallas, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan 
Tucson, ‘Arias F 4 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
E, Tech., Clevel and, 0. 
Froebel, "Gary, Ind.. 


Southwele Minne 
pe bac) oC ee os 
Classen, Okla, City,.. 


ays 
Glendale, Calif....... 
Polytechnic, Los An- 

weles, OBIE t5-s c.g 
Hollywood, Calif 


Des Moines, Ia... 


- English Channel Swimmers and Their Times 


1927 *Mercedes Gleitze, yapeier to 


Mrs. Ivy_ Hill, 


i files 


John V. Sigmund, St. Louis, swam nonstop down Mississippi 

+, es hrs, 48 m. ending on July St 1940. Sigmund’s Swoa checked sep Louis 
Billings, Montana, June 30-July 3 
marathon swim records include 28 
Chas. Zimmey, 147 miles, Hudson River, N. Y 


by P. A 


” * 


Comp nticualy. 288 miles in Yellowstone 
He cayerce 288 miles in 77 hrs. 


by 
River 
3 


In 1934 he swam 


1 m, 
. Condiotti, Parana River, BovAmeriee, in ae 33 


Chicago, Ill, 

Chicago, T, 19% 

see Francisco, 

Conunhbus Ohio, 1 

‘|Chicago, 1933 | ~ 

Los Angeles, | 
1934 


.|Austin, Tex, 194 
Lawrence, Kan,, | 
.|Tucson, Ariz., 
Hollister, Calin 
Caeas , 19 


Kearney, Neb. 

Aberdeen, §. 8. D., 19. 

_ |Stillwater, Orla. 

Lés Angeles, Cc 
1928 

Los Angeles, Cal; 
1931 ; 


to Caruthersvi ie, 


A,A.U. timer, sw 


between G aa 
Previous va 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 867 


American Track and Field Records 


ards Amateur Athletic fo performances approved £2 Nea: 1, 1946; ind 
ords are ore where both types of competition are listed; indicates indoor record, reece nt 


ae eS ey ee 


more than 220 yards per lap Dyess otherwise noted. 


RUNNING 
Time Holder | Where Made Date 

has Jesse Owens. ...... GCribago, De 5. sk tae nce s March 9, 193 
6 .|6.1 s.* (dirt track)... { Sam S. Stoller.....- Chicago, Il. :. | |Mareh 14; 1936 
re Bill Carter......... {Indianapolis . March 15, 1941 
4 Ben Johnson......- New York City. { Feb. 5, 1938 
March 12, 1938 
Perrin Walker...... Chicago, Tl. .... March 20, 1938 
eee Pee Herbert Thompson..|New York City. . Feb. 4, 1939 
Barney Ewell. .....|/New York City...........|Feb- 7, 1942 
Herbert Thompson.. |New York City........... March 14, 1942 
Herbert Thompson.:|New York City........-.-. March 27, 1943 
Edward vat hs ..|. New York City.........55 Feb. 26, 1944 
Frank Wykoff.. (tos AMmreles: <5 a... sansa May 10, 1930 
100 yards. ....|9.4.S..\.-seeeveeeees Jesse Owens . .|Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
; Clyde H. Jeffrey. .|Long Beach, Calif.......-. March 16, 1940 
George Simpson. ...|Chicago, Ill.............- June 7-8, 1929 
SEM TArGs, ~.. (9.4 B.*. 2... .ceeeees- Louis A. Clarke. .....|/Baltimore, Md.........-.-- Feb. 9, 1924 
MOPAFUS. Got (20.3 ac... oc .e ences Jesse Owens.....---- Ann Arbor, Mich........- May 25, 1935 
a Se Roland A. Locke...,./|Lincoln, Neb.............|May 1, 1926 
Rr OAL Sibu kwh eee eee es Ralph Metcalfe....-.- Milwaukee, Wis.....-..-.- June 2, 1933 
> | Se Soe ene oon Sn onnoos B iW ofers< 7. See Travers Island, N. Y......|Jume_ 13, 1896 
IS 2 7 See oe Theo. P. Ellison... ... Brooklyn, N. pS March 1, 1935 

Me Ee OPEN ania eele eee Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Hanover, N. H...........|Feb. 22, 938~ 

Cc. W. Paddock..... Redlands, Cal...........- April 23, 1921 
= ieee ag. Bourland......|Los Angeles, Cal... .. _|April 17, 1943 
Woodring....... Buffalo, N. Y..... Feb. 11, 1922 
Pewee Toon heurchison: ..|Buffalo, N. Y Feb. 11, 1922 
Ben Eastman...... Palo Alto, Calif March 26, 1932 


14 m. 

13-m., 45.7 8.*..+-.-- oe ; 
19%. 117.3) Be. ees . Lash 
£}49 m., 27.4 8.*...+-.-- William Ritola 


.|35'm., 35.4'8......--- 


35 m., 36.2 s. 


Fred Faller 
. Kolehmainen 
. V. Bonhag..- 


.. James Clark... 
_IM. Maloney .. . 


Grover Klemmer... 


iS Kolehmainen...... 
; Fred Faller..... 


Fred Faller........-- Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


L. Tewanina........-. New York City. 
Albin Stenroos,....-. New York City. 
.|Charles Pores....-..-- New York City. 


giv basaaaayns Hag DISTANCES ~~ 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
.|New York City. 


Chicago, TR),).:.2 See ee Mare! , 1942 
San Francisco, Calif....... April 1, 1933 
New York City......:..22 March 8, 1941 
New York City. ....-.--.7 e! 6, 1943 

-|Randalls island, NES eee July 11, 1937 
New York City.....2....- 25, 1 
Hanover, N. H....+....-- March 14, 1940 
Milwaukee, Wis cto oa aes jaune 2,1 
New York City......----- March 11, 1939 
Palo Alito, Calif. ..t.. 2.5. April 17, 1940 
New York City........5.. Feb. 4, 1940 
Hanover, N. H.........-- March 14, 1940 
Chisago, Til. 2... cnt March 18, 1 

. (Hanover, N. H.....<....+- Mare! , 193 
Cambridge, Mass........- July 24, 1943 

EI Beres, Orn. 3. od ne July oa eb 


Cincinnati, O....- 


New York City. 
East Lansing, Mich 
New York City . 
.{New York City.. as 
.|Great Lakes, Ill 
.(New York City.....3.,.-- 
_ (New York City......-.+-, 
.|New York Cit, 
_|Cambridge, Mass 
.|Buffalo, N. Y 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y..evestsee ee 
New York City 
New York City 
a ee Brooklyn, N. Y 
.|Buffalo, N ! 
Buffalo, N. 

New York Gity 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
New York Re ia 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 


Celtic Park, N. 
New York City 


.|New York Cit 


Jesse Owens. : 
SE ot ee Ben Johnson. - _.....|New York ree 
Herbert Thompson. |New York City 
EE dia. ot Jesse Owens. ......'Chicago, Il.. 
Harold Davis...... Compton, Gali. ieamer SORT June 6, 1941 
MOET Boe were esi Robt. Rodenkirchen. . Brooklyn, N. Y.......--+" Jan. ea 1008 
: 50. 38, S ccraigteaway) Jesse Owens Ann arbor MACH a daccseee May i ieee 
“|20,5 s. (slight curve). Roland Locke. . Lincoln, N Dalit a ee ay Met, 
20,9 s. {around tura) Taek ‘Weiershause: Pertoraukee: VAS cece tte uly mes 
"|22:2 s.* _.......}Theo, P, Ellison Brooklyn, N. Y...... 5.5: Mareh 1, 1 
“133°4-5 s.._.....0:-+-|C. W. Paddock. Redlands, Calif........--. April 23, 1921 
GaGa. aire ‘|Grover Klemmer Philadelphia, Pa......-2-- June 29, 1941 
Bice oie ‘|James B.. Herbert Hanover, N.H........4-5 March 14, 1940 
a7 Ogee ft -\Roy Cochran. .....--|New York City....:--.--+ March 25, 1 
2-5 Le Thos, Campbell. ....- Chicago, Tls2ei “Sanainiee Aug. 31, 1 


: Kang 28S Bee 


i of 


4 


‘Track and Field 
J Where 


3 té re. ¢ hee Os ae «2. ee 
E > 868 Sporting Events—American 
|» Distance Time : _ Holder 
E- 500 meters. ...|1 m., 4.4 8.*../ Wesley Wallace...... 
~. 600 meters... .|1 m., 18. John T. Fulton....... 
i; 600 meters. ...|1 m., 20. James B. Herbert 
_ 800 meters. ... |i m., 48. John Woodruff....... 
' 800 meters. ...|1 m., 50 John Borican.:...... 
RP en Sabie | Min ard til axe,s je eee ete John Woodruff....... 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 29. Wim. FL Hulse. 9.5. «3 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 26. Ticyd Hahn? .. 5.2.2 
1,500 meters. ..|3 m., 47. Gunder Hagg........ 
EMS hast, sos 0g 20°68) 55 cue) ainsi Walter J. Mehl....... 
1,500 meters. ..|3 m., 48. Glenn Cunningham... 
2,000 meters. ..|5 m., 22 Paavo Nurmi 
3,000 meters. ..|8 m., 19. J. Gregory Rice 
3,000 meters... |8 m,, 26 Paavo: Nurm: 
§ ty es, 2S Dee sea ea Archie San Romani 
| 4,000 meters. ..|11 m., 30 4-4 s.* Paavo Nurmi........ 
via { Lauri Lehtinen 
5,000 meters...|14 m., 30s. .|.\ Ralph Hill. . 
5,000,meters...|14 m., 23 1-5 s. ..|/William Ritola 
.|Donald R. Lash...... 


_. |W. J. Kramer. 


” g.000 meters... 
10,000 meters. 


Henry Cleman 


‘ 


1,500 meters... 


Lityt, ot STOR ae) <r Louis Welch. . 
‘|. 8,000 meters. ../12 m., 49 s.*......... William Plant. 
* 3,000 meters. ../12 m., 56.4s........- William Plant. 


4,000 meters... 


Donald R. Lash 


WALKING—METRIC 


SN Silla. he gn laws vee gs J. B. Pearman 
5,000 meters, ../21 m., 50 3-5 s.*..... William Plant. 
6,000 meters, ..|22 m., 56.8 s......... Harry Hinkel. 

} 7.000 meters. ..|31 m., 16 3-5 s.*..... Ugo Frigerio. . 

’ 8,000 meters. . .|35 m., 35 3-5 s.+..... Ugo Frigerio. . 

9,000 meters. ..|40 m., 10 4-5 s.*..... Ugo Frigerio. . 
10,000 meters. .!44 m., 38 s.......... Ugo Frigerio. . 

; 10,000 meters. .|47 m., 5 8..:........ H. R. Hinkel. 

Rm LB UOR oles. lh., 14 m., 86 s...... John Knackstedt 


Brooklyn, N. Y..... 
‘Los Angeles, Calif... 
New York City 

Compton, Calif..... 
New York City... ae 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Fresno, Calif. 

New York Ci 

..|Buffalo, N. Y 

. .|Minneapolis, 
.|New York City 


:|Los Angeles, Calif 
New York City 


Celtic Park, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Cali 
Princeton, N. J 


4 WALKING 
i. 6 m., 27 Michael Pecora...... New York City.. 5 
a 6 m., 29 F. P. Murray. . .. |New York City -|Oct. — 
i, 13 m., 3 .|G. H. Goulding .. (New York City... .|March 18, 
13 m., 4 F. P. Murray. ..|Williamsburg, L. I - |May 
20 m., 4 G. H. Goulding ..|Brooklyn, N. Y -|March 30, 
21 m., 9 ¥F. P. Murray. .. .. |New York City ~-Novesee 
28 m., 6 G. H. Goulding. .....|Brooklyn, N. Y.. March 30, 1 
29 m., 4 _.}T. H. Armstrong, Jr. .|New York City....... ov. 6, 
35 m., 4 i. (URC PFIRETION So onus. New York Gity... 3/5. «/sec March 28, 
36 m., 1 .|G. H. Goulding. ....; New Brunswick, N. J.....|Oct. 2 
iG HORM nc nope 'W. H. Purdy........|New-York City.....:.....|May 22, 
8143 mn, 9 4-5's. Fe. Ugo Frigerio......... New York City... . 2.0) 68 (Mareh 28, 
43 m., 28 2-5 s....... G. H, Goulding...... New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 
Re Rd ee gee KE. E. Merrill.........|Boston, Mass............./Oct. 
50 m., 49 4-5 s....... G. H. Goulding. ..... New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 
SAC Ee eee, ee Harry Hinkel.;........|Forest Park, L. Tt. 5.20, e}Oab 
7 mi., 1.437 yds., 4in.|R. F. Remer,........ New York City : 
eh 6 ane, 348.05... Bs  Remer ei caiain what New York City 
1h., 10 m., 8s....... We. ., Moerrith? quite s < ‘Boston, Mass...........- 
1 h., 17 m., 40 3-4 s../E. E. Merrill,........ Boston, Mass Ss5.0, 0 came 
‘/14 miles, 1.115 yds. ..|/William Plant..../... New York City 
.|2 h., 2 m., 57 3-5 s...|William Plant........ New York City 
Slits OS ait ROIS: Fi. . eB. Clark... siat ae. New York City..J.:. 0. 
4h.,3m., 35s....... A Ee OER «aon es New York City 


DISTANCES 


‘ 

400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

_ 440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond William C. Anderson, 
Payton Jordan, Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 


14, 1938. 
800 meters (4x200)—Im. 24.8s. University, of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
* sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934, 

880 yards (4x220)—I m. 24.8s, University of 
Southern California (Draper Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
1m. 56.1s. ew York A .C. (Willard Allen, John 

_ Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New 
York City, July 9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 
In. ts. New York Curb Exchange A. A. (James 


se 


Team (Ivan Fuqua, Ed Ablowich, Warl D. Warner, 
! William A, Carr), Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 7, 


1932, 

1 mile (4x440)—3m. 9.4s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Ginteags Barnes, 
Grover Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 


a, 
2 miles (4x880)—%m. 34.5s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, Grover Klemmer, Lick Peter, 
Clarence Barnes), Los Angeles, May 24, 1941. 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap) 


ee 
*7m. 33.9 fare 
m. 33.9s.—Seton Hall College (Anthon: 
Robert Rainer, Frank Fl \ ips! P 
York City, March 25, ios Tis. 
miles (4x1 niile)—17m. 16.1s. Indi: 
versity (M. Truitt, J. Smith "T, "Dee art 
Lash), Philadelphia, April 23, 1937. Ste 
sh ss rt tees theta (Gene Vanzke 
cKn: i f 
Lee aniel Dean), Buff 
900 meters medle: 


alo, 


¢ y (400, 200 800, 1 
*im. 8.3s., New York A. CO. (Ed tripl: 
O’Sullivan, Gene Venzke, (Hagar Striplix 


York City, Feb. 25, 1939. : 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—vm, 18. 

York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Fr: 

Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York 

26, 1942. *7m. 25.3s., New York University ( 

Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Les] 

Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22, 194 


HURDLE RACING - 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7,2 
Hlad New York City, Feb. 7, 1942. Pies 6 
hurdles—*6.9s., Harold Stickel, New York @ 
Feb. 27, 1943. Dirt track—*6.9s., Roy 
and David W. Rankin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1940; Don Olsen, Indianapolis, March 15 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*, 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 25, 1939. 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. urdles—¥g, 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 25, 1939. 

70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in, hurdles— 
Tolmich, New York City, Mar. 31, 1940, 

in. hurdles (dirt Brae 1s Bley Robert ; 


6 
Chicago, March 6, 194: 


ie 


7 


_120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.7s., Fr 
Wolcott, Philadelphia, June 29, 1941. Oa gs 
+ 110 meters: Ten 3 ft, 6 in. hurdles—13.%s., Fred 
folcott, Philadelphia, June 29, 1941. *15%§s., 
St 1 Purth, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1932. 

~_ 200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
“Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8 1940. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.5s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940. 

'__ 400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—5l.6s., Glenn 
Hardin. Princeton, N. J., July 4, 1936; Carl Mc- 
Bain. a wot =e ap, 140. 

a5 ards: Ten t. hurdles—52.2s., Roy Co- 
‘chran, Des Moines, Ia., April 25, 1942. a 


ome STEEPLECHASE 

o 8,000 meters—9m. 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- 
‘dats Island, N. Y., July 12, 1936. 

"8,000 meters—*8m. 48s., Thomas Deckard New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

_, 2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans, 
‘La., Jan. 1, 1939. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
i, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
A eel M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 
os 2 ‘ 

- Running high jump—é6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los 
mene: Calif., June 17, 1941. Board take-o.— 
ft. 914 in., Ed Burke, New York City, Feb., 
27, 1937. Dirt take-off—*6 ft. 934 in., Melvin 
A ae ea Ind., March 20, 1937. 
7 Gd g broad jump—ll ft. 47% in., Ray C. 
‘Ewry, St. Louis, Aug. 29, 1904. J 
> Running broad jump—26 ft. 814 in., Jesse 
ens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 1935. *25 ft. 
8 in., Jesse Owens, New York City, Feb. 23, 1935. 
) Running, hop step and jump—41 ft. 7 in., 
Shunhei Nambu, Japon, ‘at Los Angeles, Calif., 
ug. 4, 1932 


POLE VAULT 

_. For height—15 ft. 734 in., Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, Modesto, Calif.. May 23 1942. *15 ft. 81¢ in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
Ti., Mar. 20, 1943. 

For disiance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
fork City, Oct., 31, 1910. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


‘Foil—Jose R. de Capriles, Salle Santelli. 
» Epee—Albert Wolfe, unattached. 
Sabre—Tibor Nyilas, unattached. 

Three Weapon Team—Dernell Every, James H. 

snn, Henrique Santos, N. Y. A. C. 

Fomen’s Foil—Miss Helene Mayer, Halberstadt 
i001 of Fencing: Mrs. Helena M. Dow, Fencers 
lub; Miss Ruth A. Maxwell, Fencers Club. 

Women’s Team—Miss Maria Cerra, Mrs. Helena 
[. Dow, Miss Ruth A. Maxwell, Fencers Club. 


INTER-DIVISIONAL CHAMPIONSHPS 
All Eastern 
Foil—Abraham Balk, N. Y. U. 
Andre Deladrier, unattached. 

Sabre—Jack Gorlin, U. S. A. 

Yomen’s Foil—Miss Julia Kassel, Swords Club. 

Jomen’s Team—Miss Julia Kassel, Miss Martha 

man, Miss Florence Simon, Composite team. 
MID-WEST 


il—Byron Krieger, Michigan Division. 


Men’s Foil 


Jose R. de Capriles 
Nathaniel Lubell 
Dean Cetrulo 
Dernell Every 

Dr. Tibor Nyilas 
Warren A. Dow 
Ralph Goldstein 
Abraham Balk 
Rudolph Ozol 
Curtiss Ettinger 


elene Mayer 

Helena M.-Dow 

iss Ruth A. Maxwell 

iss Polly Craus 

Maria Cerra 

Paula Sweeney 
Madeline Dalton 

Grace A. Kelly 

ss Henrietta M. Brackley 
/ Dorothy Wahl 


¥ 


Beaudry Captures 194 


Charles Beaudry, Marauette University, captured 
‘96th annual national A. A. U. pentathlon” 
(July 4, 1946) in Elizabeth, N. J. with a 
ve of 2,885 points. Kenneth Coyne, unattached, 

York City, finished second with 2,699 points; 
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THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 


Weight (including handle) 16 lbs., entire length 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle 189 ft. 64% in. 
P. L. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1913. 

PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 

55 ft. 103g in., Elmer Hackney, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 16, 1939. *46 ft. 44 in., Al Blozis 
Cleveland, O., Mar. 16, 1941. 

Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
1012 in. (Right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
41> in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland Calif., June 2, 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft., Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912.. 


, THROWING WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from @ 7-ft. circle, without follow—40 ft. 
Pas M. J. McGrath Montreal, Can., Sept, 23, 
56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1144 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 

35-lb. weight for distance—*58 ft. 744 im., Niles 
Perkins, Brunswick, Me., March 8, 1940. 

4 THROWING THE DISCUS 

Weight, 4 lbs. 642 oz. From 8ft. 245 in. cirele— 
174 ft. 101g in., Ensign Hugh S. Cannon, Randals 
Island, N. Y. June 5, 1943. From 7 ft. circle— 
SASS 825 in., Clarence Houser, Los Angeles, April 

Right and left hands, from 8 ft. 242 in. circle— 
252 ft. 87% im.; (right hand, 156 ft. 13g in.; left 
hand, 96 ft. 74% in.), James Duncan, Celtie Park. 
L. L., May 27, 1912. 

THROWING THE JAVELIN 

Javelin—238 ft. 7 in., Matti Jarvinen Finland. 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 4, 1932. / ’ 

ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 

7,499 points—F. C. Thompson, Princeton, N. J.. 


June 5, 1913. 
DECATHLON 


points—Glenn Morris, 
-27, 1936. 


7,880 Milwaukee, 
June 26 
PENTATHLON 
6 


Winners of Fencing Events 1945-1946 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 


Ohio 
Valley, Ohio 
Michigan 


Epee—Ralph Goldstein, Miami Valley, 
Division. 
Sabre—Ralph Goldstein, 
Division. 


Women’s Foil—Miss Paula Sweeney, 


Division. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Pe are ates Carfagno, Los Angeles Athletic 
ub. 
Epee—Del M. Reynolds, Halberstadt School of 
Fencing. 4 
Sabre—Salvatore Giambra, Olympic Club. 
Women’s Foil—Miss Helene Mayer, Halberstadt 
School of Fencing. 


Miami 


Wis., 


3 596 points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June’ 


* 


Foil Team—Alfred Carfagno, Edward Carfagno, | 


Josef Lampl, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

Epee Team—Edward Carfagno, Fred Linkmeyer, 
Thomas Tarbet, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

Sabre Team—Jack Amendt, Robert Irwin, Her- 
bert Spector, Faulkner School of Fencing.: 

Women’s Team—Miss Bernedette Fratessa, Miss 
Helena Mayer, Miss Emilie Romaine, Halberstadt 
School of Fencing. 


RANKING FENCERS, 1946-1947 


Sabre Epee 
Dr. Tibor Nyilas Albert Wolfe : 
Jose R. de Capriles Jose R. de Caprile 


Tracy Jaeckel 
Robert S. Driscoll 
Benjamin Burtt 
James Strauch 
Fred Linkmeyer 
Ralph Goldstein 
Alfred Skrobisch 
Henrique Santos 


Norman C. Armitage 
Dean Cetrulo 
Samuel T. Stewart 
Dr, James H. Flynn, 
George Worth ; 
Andre Deladrier ; 
Salvatore Giambra 
Ralph. Goldstein 


6 A. A. U. Pentathlon 


William Albans, Elizabeth, was third with 
and Eulace Peacock, defending champion, 
N. J., fourth with 2,680. 


in the javelin throw, first in 
and second in the discus throw. 


2,689, 
Union, 
Beaudry amassed his 


finishing third in the broad jump, third 
Dee yenn. tet the 200-meters dash 


t 


oS By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority aed rae 
dr The Public Schools Athletic League of New York | devoted to the develapexedte 0 e: 
was. organized in 1903 by the late General George | manship and good citizenship ie 
Wingate as.its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, More than 100, 000 sags annually particip: 

the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
mS” with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and baseball, 
\ has held meets every year. swimming, fencing, golf, ter 
The league’s program for the past years has been | ball games. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


Event _ Record : Holder pvr 


2) peta arta Sapirstein; LincOln. <2 362.2 tes. see an ee iy a= 
. .|Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht 
.|Tourchin, Harris 


Gia 3 Perkins, Commerce, .::/.08/.8) cachgl. NOCh eee 
Ottman, a Clinton 


Reiul, Stuyvesant 
Engels, Commereial, 5 iv... 22 400-2 5 a ae eee 
Ellison, DeWitt Clinton 
Friedman, New Utrecht 
MeDonnell,. Morris 0. . 200). G0 > cuaretesic a echelons ae et a 
John Taylor, DeWitt Clinton 
Slater, Lincoln 
.|Seott, DeWitt Clinton 
Mac Mitchell, George Washington 
rape hea Larry Ellis, DeWitt Clinton 
../Taylor, New Utrecht 
.|Spitz, Flushing 
Hughes, Flushing, s-<2..-adisis asics Wola cee e eee Renee 
New Utrecht, Noshensky, Katz, Weiner, Dovitch rs. 
DeWitt Clinton, Felton, Goldman, Fredericks, Ab 
Childs, Maddari, Schmidt, Freas, Smith. . 


jump 6 
Tot yd. hurdles. .... 1 
880 yd. seiay 1 


..|Childs, Inella, Harris, Braun, Finkelberg.... 
..|Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin 
. .|Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon 
..|/New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lako 
..|Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, gape 
8. .|Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum 
pMiletrelay. ao: ... ; -.]G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, ice 
v2 mall relay. Ree Sass, RAO A Bayside, Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro 


"SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1946—Erasmus, Brooklyn. 


, 1300 ¥ _ relay 
_ 440 ya. relay... 


ange relay, Fr. 
eet yd. relay, 120 Ib. 
880 yd. Ee midget .: 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


Record Holder 
oS BR a NESSUD, BOYS... 2 oi. <2 cc SOPs obtele a iinet ee 
S096. oc amacces Hussey, Stuyvesant... 6.5 f<isas cas oan 5 nel ee 
DELON ewe fcis.<s Ryder, Manual Training. . Jy .K .. . ops. Cee a 
ON. Ser ee Friedman, New Utrecht......0... 23, 0) acne oe eee 
SS iy Relate MoNulty,: Erasmus! oo.2<. 2. ..t se. alae Oe oe ee 


./Taylor, Boys 


oe ee ee ee ieee ws tet ace vee nee wee 


‘Williams, Stuyvesant...) oiocs!cstacscesbsocns 
Mac Mitchell, George Washington 

.|McCaftfrey, Evander Childs 

Elson, Pec bg oe 


Byrnes, "New Utrecht. 
Andusky, New Utrecht. 
../Taylor, New Utrecht. 
....|Freas, Childs 

130 ft. 3in.... Finnegan, Manual Training 


class. 10:49. a .....)/Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison. 
a 80 vd. i yy, Er. US 2S Gane DeWitt Clinton, Krostey, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee 
t "880 yd. aay 120 Ib. t: 38. é Sit. Nts Harris, Weg, Levine, yon Bonine, Tabor....... 
Cross cou’ry, 2}6 mi.J£1:35.6........ limon, “Bayside. «cic <.) ku sites. Caen eae oleae ie eae 


ot SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1946—New Utrecht, Brooklyn. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1946 


Sia _ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: 


" BASEBALL—Cleveland, Queens 
BASK ETBALL—Franklin, Manhattan, 
GOLF—Jamaica, Queens. 
HAND BALL—Lafayette, Brooklyn, 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn, 
TENNIS—Brooklyn Tech. 

_ FENCING—Erasmus, Brooklyn. 

i LA ‘CROSSE—Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL —The Geta i patina a y apeens a 
LL—The Samuel Hu: gton, Queens, 
-HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn, 


BASKETBALL—E. N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHO: 
BASEBALL—E. N. Y. 
HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan. 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
INDOOB TRACK—Brcoklyn Auto. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 


BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S, 89: Bro 
Queens, P. S. 151; Richmond P 

BASKETBALL— Brooklyn, P. ‘Ss. 4 Qué : 

109; Bronx, P. S. 70; aaa 


ae 


oe 


ELEMENTARY ee 
oa 


’ 
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Junior High School Outdoor Track Records : 
; 
: 


Record Holder Year 


Fern Sa 205.6400 ts 165% PAO DINNOD OUR DED Aoi. eng aio eiapere e's anes ae Wi 
_ saa Shor a See Se ee Garafola, Clark. ...... Sy ce PONG nade ee . 
oe A ee ee peti TES aa Bayi fo ee Se ee ny ea eee hehe he eta: 
LSS eae Jones? Wouilar ah). . wn es katie Fa foo ae ae 


60 yds., 75 Ibs...... 5 Lk SS ee Perry, Douglass..... 
BO Yds.) 90 Ibs?» [0:06.82 Ree Doris (Li's is gig oe ee 
(SES = Oe SR ie an, Sh Soest de See tk ua 

60 yds; 105 tbs... :|0:06.8.-. 2.2 Aiertiheer os es Pee ee ae 


" 70 yds., 115 Ibs.._.. SOS55.5° tet 
_ 70 yds., 120 Ibs..... ae Se a RO eer” 3 5, 4, See 
Roberts, Cooper..... re eT ee ees 


BARE VEO RES S icces ahte ws So iene 3 o's Sn las clap le ces, PR 


od AR a Sei ERGY A UPOUMINAS, 3. o> She Ss od Ses kai Uae Bee ss Oe a 
ee eee be ee =. 2 sss eee oes e se mese . 
etna (Ae : 

4 .| Wingate, Gannon, Spezio, Zengale, Pavony.. ar. 

re" 

tat 


yee Douglass, Clayton, Senfield, Thompson, Pinde 
.|Douglass, Chancey, Nelson, James, Davis)... 
Cooper, Verge, Diggs, Hammand, George. 
Douglass, Campbell, Warnet, Gordon, W: 
Margolies, Galvani. 
Walker, Douglas a 
Lavichettt, P. 8: 37, Bronk. cce3 5 «0s ook vile siincsey ere eee 
Piotti, Steinway 
..|Barber, Douglass. .. 
.|Nero, F. 8S. 64, Man 
Moss, Douglass 
.} Horowitz, Paulding 


tt rt  SOOOOOOS 
ONTO ae te oe oe ae oe oe ae ae 
ee Pai Grn Gua tye 


Pepe 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


Record Holder 


TY eee Péllard: Douglass: ...... 0:53. 2..18 .- 0.5 obese ee 
Marsh, Douglass. . 2%... 3.6050 2% = os ais = <n oes ee F 
Shilom, Prospect..c..... 22.0 la¢ hes sa lee pace : t e 


ee Millett, IGGivant <5... clea lee 20k ens» = she 
_|Mazevitsky, P. 8S. 62, Manhattan.... 

bb, Bruce, Salt hars. ©. 
Bryant 


“|Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorgea, Paul.....-.....++seesees 

.|Cooper, Hart, 

-|Dougdass, Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buekley 

Wines: (Clark +22 <., ..+ 45 byes dewdcee itn) Beng on 

.|Vaughan, Clark......:.-.-..--: sera pat bee a ee 

“(Medino, Cooper... .--. 2-620. + erent ee e+ He cee ee 

aS r : tGoldstein, Criston. .. 2.2 Fo 6 i oe nes otie wat mane ; ; 
‘|Summowiltz, Dewey ..... +00 2- eee cee eee tees ee eg ae, 


_ High School Indoor Swimming Records 


| Holder 7 


_.|Anderson, Roosevelt. ......-.---00e 022 ce eee e er teees 
.|Asher, Boys nN 


12 ee : = .|Kurlak, Stuyvesant } 

"**{]0:50..........| Pappas, Richmond Hill........-...+--. 
12: 0:57.6.........|Thompson, Commerce......-.----+-++- 

~ | /0:54.1 in heat.|Priano, Erasmus..........---- ; ag 

4.8 Charles Urstadt, Science. 5 oe 
John Ringhauser, Richmond Hill......-.-..+----++- 
Laan, Rogers, Harris..........- oan below 
Raat sle td in heat.|J. Levin, Abraham Lincoln Re Pr ee 
Ae pee 1:50.8.........|Stuyvesant, Sodietson, Shields, ad oh aaa 
Sem eye, > see Madison, O’Connell, Taylor, Shanley.....-.-----+sssee+- 
1:47. “|Gommerce, O' Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson..... jo oles 
ee DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratti. .. - 
Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles.........- 

GieWel, Stuyvesant. 2... - 2 eee cele ete ns a eso ee tomes 
Jackson High, Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty. ...------ 


(0 yd. relay... - = NRC erates 
HOOL CHAMPION, 1946—Andrew Jackson, Queens. y 


+ High School Indoor Swimming Records 


(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 
Record Holder Year 


.|Arnold, Manual Training........ Wik . wee teve Whe arena aes eaten aed 
(Walker. Barriga icc id pac wie 2 ele, Sales ine 9 paler oan 1922 
Weissman, DeWitt Clinton. ......-.-----+++5ssstterres 1922 
(iret NEOTEIB cis. cho Bigs aihn segiota a4 wie ote mien > [ate aie W els Pee 1922 
*. \Kennedy, Stuyvesant. ......6-.20- seer esse rete 1919 
..|Morgan, Stuyvesant. 1919 

‘|Gould, Manual Training. Oe Fat a5 eat a ae ee i. 

mi 1922 


nitzer, l len... 
Eldman, Bente... 
, Seheibber, Kennedy......-. 


econ ay: = 


Quigley, De La Salle = .: Bek 
sciColling: Brock PLep tse asere Gs see = 

es, Finnegan, St. Ann's... 02h. - Gee: = Mes 

920 yds ‘19:21. Ee Broa, St. Jolin'sy so. . 5 a. ieee 
_ 120 va high hurdles.|0:16.2......... Drew, Loughlin oh ote a tr ee et laze 
' 220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24.8......... Mannix, Loughlin............-. Sore ones 
AG 'Y GB ian ac sion aot CEBU 2 iiss ae Brees De LaSalle. 2.4 by see Seek eee s\es 
880 yds..... Hie See PsOSta res cies « Struble, Bishop Loughlin.......-.........--. 0.4 


_ 880 yd. relay:....- /{1:35.3.........|Mt. St. Michael, Provost, Lacomb, Rogers, Kelly...... 
880 yd. relay Fr... ./1:39.3.........|Relay, Freshmen, Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, Fuerst, 
Gowan, Humphreys 
Sc. eee Pole, fi. (4:29.20... ....,.|Moctair, Manhattan Prep. . 


ae 1155 fe 9 in: ..... | Maurier; St. Jahps-Prep.. 24.04. Se\o5 240 agree 
-, Pole “vault. 10 ft. 8in.....|James Harrington, Loughlin .. 2. stan dere 


fee Baron. 1946—Loughlin, Brooklyn. 
ee : 


_ Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records a 


Record > Holder 


On oe 705.6... ..|William Kent, Loughlin.... 
.|James Ryan, Cardinal aS0 
.|Cotton,. De La Salle. ...... 
‘|Hartley, St. John’s Prep............. 

. + Maloney, St; John's Prep... 050 oars 8 a eee 
Ca... -)....o(Qiigiey, DELaSale. = 5 2-2. ahve a 9's 2fe nla ee 
SO Ser Ones Quigley, De La. Salle... 22%. 2p. o> see ee ee Oe ee 
eee 527 Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, Humphreys, Schmidt, Quinlan.... 


lng fresh. relay..|1: 


a a Sos oe BeSG.Gao. est. Loughlin, Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan 
nasser alles» 629. 02 sis. (Baumanh, Lowehiin, <.. 2. ude ss < 2-1. - «gee sie eee 
heat nt 3:32.4.........|Loughlin, Ainwick, Prine, Neumeyer, Mahon............. 
nee Dee ge 174 in.....|MceCott, De La Salle... 7s... i. is 4. kes. eeien cle pene 


, SCHOOL CHAMPION, ieke--Loushiin, Brooklyn. 


A 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Recetas 


Record Holder 


ae CHAMPION, 1946—Loughlin, Iona aA, Tie. 
;, 


ee net Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1946. 


TE S—Iona Prep, New Rochelle. BASKETBALL—La Salle, M: 
-BASEBALL—Power Memorial, Manhattan. | HANDBALL—Cardinal Mayes, Ma 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Record Hold 
{i hae leastbee Bryant.... aE: ~ ne 
BNO. comesn's Desatnek, Erasmus. x: a 


Corn Husking Champions 
Source: The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wt. of | Wt. of |Deduct) Wt. of )Ded 
Champion Corn | Glean.| Glean.| Husks Husky Descey . 


Ibs. 
8.25 ae 


.|Fred Stanek, ae ate, are 
1 ./Orville Welch, I i 
Il... Carl Seiler, ti Ree 
eb... ./S. Hendrickson, Neb.. 

.|Ted Balko, Minn.. 

.|Elmer Carlson, ae. 

-|Carl Carlson, Ia.. 
.|Ray Hanson, Min 

Ted Balko, Minn.. 

Lawr. Pitzer, Ind..... 

Irvin Bauman, Ill....| 3,350 

Floyd Wise, Ill.....: 3,260 
tined for duration of war. 


; “The time alloted for each contest is 80 minutes. 


ay 
HRCODCODINID OOOH OT 
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> 
World’s Swimming Records — 
ecepted by International Swimming Federation as of April, 1940; many of th 
ees both in the one elas and abroad. Numerous new Ranokee were Sr screen ie’ ave, 
46 convention of the I. S. F., in London but were not available in the United States at press time. 


FREE STYLE (MEN) 


Nation Time Date Place 
Be: hy tart April 5, 1927)Ann Arbor 
Ce a ee UO. BOAO. RGSS cared Feb. 11, 1986|/New Haven,...... 
= ace ..|April 12, 1935|Chicago 
.-jApril 12, 1935|Chicago 
..| April 10, 1935|/Chicago,. 
..|April 11, 1935!Chicago 
..|Aug._30, 1934/Honolulu 
..jAug. 30, 1934/Honolulu......... 
.. jApril 6, 1935|New York ......... 
.|April 3, 1938/Miami, Bike . 
15, 1935|Tokyo.. 
y 7, 1935|Detroit. 
y 29, 1933|Portlan 
. 10, 1938/Tokyo. 
. 10, 1938|/Toky 
6, 1934|Chicag: 


D2HDHHHHD 


' nie panwooe 


aguyshas S22 ESS 
NP ON Ne Nino 


HSSRASHr 
SB BSS BSS SSS Hs 


0.00 C0 eS 
s 


1 et bet bt bt OT UT oe me G9 Gd 


Sooner o 
3939523 2B22228 


Length 
Time 
Se . 8S. A....]/1 m. 00.6 s... . 15, 1939) New Haven. 
eaiiataans E, Ages stk em. O753 Bo, 5 5 , 1939) New Haven. 
tee espace. at. Hough....... jU. S$: A...+/2 m. 22 8. , 1939) Ann Arbor. 
Sulidte,s U.S.A 2 m. 37.2 8. ’ 1936|New Have 25 y 
5) FSS Germany ..|5 m. 43.8 s. , 1938) Copenhagen. -| 25m. 
ak mee eine Germany ..|7 m. 13 s..... * 1939] Solingen-ohii .| 25m. 


BACK STROKE (MEN) 
0.58.8 s.|April 1, 1939)Columbus, O...... 


ees ]4 m. 04.88... |Jan. 18, 1936|Detroit........-.. 
.|1 m. 32.7 s...|April 2, 1936|Chicago. ..... - 
2m. 245s..... April 11, 1935|Chicago. 


ret Focc-.- 1170S A....)5 m. 13.4 8 ...\Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen a seat ue m. 13.4 s...|Sept. 10, 1936 Copenhagen 


RELAY Ser ee 
yd. relay... ad York A. C...JU.S.A....|3 m. 31.3 s.. .(|Mar. 31, 1939|Columbus. = 25 y. 


h. McDermott, 
J. Reilly, P. Fick, 
W. Spence) 

0 m. relay. . »| National Team . 
(Hirose, Jaretz, 


.|U. S. A....]3 m. 59.2 s...|Aug. 20, 1938|Berlin............ 50 m 


lu. 8. A..../8 m. 24.3 s...|/June 9, 1936)/New Haven. 50 y. 


.|Aug. 11, 1936)Berlin...........+ 


m, relay...|National Team.. .t}Japan..,..|}8 m. 51.5 s.. 
(Yusa,Sugiura, 
Arai, Taguchi) 


FREE STYLE (WOMEN) 


Ree 2 ae . 1939/Aarhus, Den...... 
pate pe - 4.6 8.... 5 , 1936/Amsterdam.,..... 
|2 m, 2i. a 8) Aarhus... .2...06s 
cro Parner 2 m. 22.6 s.. 9|Copenhagen....... 
ae. elee .|3 m. 25.6 s.. Copenhagen....... 
.|/3 m,. 46.9 s.. 
.|5 m. 6.1 s.. 
5 m,. 12.8 s.. 
Saree tee .|5 m. 57.9 s.. 
a are 2-30 .|6 m, 28.4 s.. m. 
aa 11 m. 11.7 s. Copenha; en m. 
...|R. ceract hela {11 m. pe 8. Brookes m. 
...|R,. Hveger......-- .|12 m. Ske elsingfo y. 
.|R. Hyeper cree Se 14 m, 12.3 s,. : Stockholm m. 
.|R. Hveger...+..+- 21 m, 45.7 s.. 3 Helsingfors. - ™. 
...-)R. Hveger....... » 11. .|July 3, 1938|Helsingfors. m. 
ird relay .| Denmark National Team. .... “lane 23. 1939\ Denmark y 
(K Ove Petersen, B. Ove Petersen, N. xh 


iieter relay ina Arndt, G. Kraft, Denmark ..|4 m. 27.6 s. , 1938|Copenhagen......- 
Ove-Petersen, R. Hveger) 


BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) 
-......-)Holland...ji m, 13 s8..... Jan.” Ag: 1940| Amsterdam 
BEES C Germany .. "l1 m: 20.2 s...}Mar. 12, 1936) Plauen. 
.....-/Holland. . ua m, 40.3 s...|July it’ 1939 ‘Amsterdai i 
eens Brazile ®: ..|2.m. 56 a0... |INOV. 8) 1939|Rio De Janeiro 
ee ee ion Brazil... ..|@ m. 15.8 s.__/Oct. 11, 1939|Rio De Janeiro 
Pr Sees Denmark . 17 m. 58.8 s...\Feb. 26, 1939'Copenhagen . 


BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 


Holland. ..|1 m. 05.1 s.. .)Sept. 18, 1939) Rotterdam. . 
Holland. ..|1 m. 10.9 s.. .|Sept. 22° 1939|Rotterdam........ 
Holland. ..|1 m. 42.1 s... "29: 1939| Rotterdam. .. .. 
Holland. ,.|2 m. 38.8 s...|Nov. 26, 1939|Rotterdam...... 
Holland. . .|5 m. 41.4 s...|Feb. 13, 1938|Amsterdam.. . 


Lame (WOMEN) 
juss. (2m. 32.8... 


Fee Aaasteubrock- = 
Den O 


May 24, ee veseees| 20M. 
aguer-Den Ouden) ‘ 


874 Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 

Boxing Champions by Classes 

ii New York State 
Bore prea = Athletic Commission 

Joe Lo 
Heavyweight (over 175 lbs.)..........---+-- Joe Louis — e| 
Light-Heavyweight (175 lbs.)......-...-+- Gus Lesnevich a oe . 
Middleweight (160 Ibs.).......-.-4:0-+s-+55 Tony Zale Sus ony | 

Welterweight (147 lbs.).........-.-2-+002-+ Ray Robinson 


Lightweight (135 ibs.)......-..--.+++e+-++- 
Featherweight (126 Ibs.)...:..-.-+seeeeeee 


Bantamweight (118 lbs.).....-....--+++-+++- Manuel Ortiz 
Flyweight (112 Ibs.)..-...:.e.-eseeee eee eees Jackie Patterson 
Ring Champions of the Past | 


1882-1892 
1892-1897 
7 1897-1899 
1899-1906 
1906-1998 
1908-1915 
1915-1918 
1919-1926 
1926-1928 
1930-1931 

' 19; 


1935-1936 
1937-1944 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 


John L. Sullivan vB} 
James J. Corbett (B 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J, Jeffries* 
Tommy Burns 

Jack Johnson 

Jess Willard 

Jack Dempsey 

Gene Tunney (retired) 
Max Schmeling 

Jack Sharkey 

Primo Carnera 

Max Baer 

James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis 


‘= London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 
i *Abandoned title. 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1912 


1912-1916 


1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1923 
1923-1925 


1925-1926 
1926-1927 
19 


27 
1929-1930: 
1930-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1940 
1941-1944 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


George Gardner 

Robert Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 

Tommy Burns (did not claim cham- 
pionship) rn J 

Jack Dillon claimed title but did not 
fight under it 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 

Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 

Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight 
in heavyweight class; previously Bat- 
tling Siki Knocked out Carpentier in 
1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 
1923; Paul Berlenbach beat McTigue 
in 1925 

Paul Berlenbach 

Jack Delaney* 

Tommy Loughran* 

Vacant 

Maxey Rosenbloom 

Bob Olin : 

John Henry Lewis* 

Billy Conn* 

Gus Lesnevich 


*Abandoned title. 


1897-1907 
1907 

1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1921-1923 
1923-1925 


1926 
1926-1931 
+ 19 


1939 
1940-1944 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 


Tommy Ryan 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 

Al McCoy 

Mike O’Dowd 

Johny Wilson 

Harry Greb 

Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 

Mickey Walker* 

Ben Jeby 

Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 

Teddy Yarosz 

Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko \ 

Babe Risko, Fred Steele 

F. Steele 

F.Steele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger 

Al Hostak 

Tony Zale + 


*Abandoned title. 


1900 
1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907 
1910 
1911-1915 
1915-1915 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 
1926 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
Matty Matthews and Rube Ferns 
Joe Walcott 

Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Melody 
Mike Sullivan 

Jimmy Clabby* 

Vacant 

Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 

Jack Britton 

Mickey Walker 

Pete Latzo 


Ike Williams 
Willie Pep (William Papalee) 


1927-1928 
1929 


1936-1938 
tea pes 


1940 
1941-1944 
1946 


* abandoned title. 


1901-1908 
1908-1910 
1912-1914 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 
1926-1930 
1930 
1931-1932 
1933-1935 
1935 


1940 
1941-1943 
1944 
1945 


*Abandoned title. 


1892-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1911 
1911-1922 
1923 


1925 
1925-1927 
1927 
1928 


1929-1931 
1932-1934 


1934 

1937 
1938-1939 
19 


(A) Claii 


1899-1900 
1901-1903 
1903-1906 
1905-1907 
1907-1913 
1914-1916 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 


1926 
1927-1931 
1932-1933 
19386 * 
1937-1939 


*Abandoned title, H Ria) 


C. Battalino* 
a Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Ch 
ate 
Baby. Arizmendi : ; 
P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
Joey Archibald 
Harry Jaffra 
Richie Lemos, Jackie Wilson 
Jackie Wilson 
Jackie Wilson, Jackie Callura, Phil T, 
ranova 
P. Terranova—Sal Bartolo 
Willie Pep. 
m disputed. ; mh 
BANTAMWEIGHTS ep 
Terry McGovern* ; 
Harry Forbes uf 
Frankie Neil 
Vacant 
Johnny Coulon 
Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 
Pete Herman 
aoe ec 
ete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
Joe Lynch 
Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 7 
Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenber, 


Bob Montgomery 
Willie Pep 
Manuel Ortiz 
Jackie Patterson | 


a we ee Re, a 


4 
is 

Joe Dundee , | 

Jackie Fields 

Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, To! 
Freeman 

Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brow: 

Jackie Fields ' 

Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

Barney Ross 

Henry Armstrong 

Fritz Zivic 

Fred Cochrane 

Marty Seryo*; Ray Robinson 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 
Ad Wolgast 
Willie Ritchie 
Freddie Welsh 
Benny Leonard* 
Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell ; 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 
Barney Ross* 
Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 
Henry Armstrong 
Lou Ambers 
Lew Jenkins 
Sammy Angott 
S. Angott-J. Zurita 
Ike Williams 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) * 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Jo 
Dundee 
Dundee* 
Kid Kaplan* 
Benny Bass 
Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 


Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 

Vacant 

Al Brown ; 
acant W ¢ 
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> > 
: Joe Louis and His Record in 59 Ring Contests 
| pate ijJ 11—Stan coun 
an. — ley Ketchell, Buffaio...... KO. 2 
3 | Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York.........Won 10 
2| Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City. K.O. 4 
6 | *June22—James J. Braddock, Chicago...K.O. 8 
9 2 Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York......Won 15 
3 — 1938 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago........... K. - Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York... .K.O, 3 
30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit... KO. 9 | Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago...... ace 5 
. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago. KO. 7 | June 22—Max Schmeling. New York. . -K.O. 1 
30—Charley Massera, Chicag KO ad 1939 
14—Lee Ramage, Chicago.........K.0. 8 | Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.O, 1 
Apr. 17—-Jack Roper, Los Angeles.. K.O 1 
1935 June 27—Tony Galento, News York Te REO; 4 
rc wad Sag alte — R 4 Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit.......... K.O. 1L 
Feb. 21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles.....K-O. _ 2 1940 
"Mar. 8—Red Barry, San Francisco. "KO. 3 | Feb. _9—Arturo Godoy, New York.... , Won 15 
Mar. 29—Natie Brown, Detroit... “Wou 10 | Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York ..K.O, 2 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago. . K.O. 3 | June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York.....K.O. 8 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O.......K.O. 2 | Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston..,........ K.O. 6 
é 7 Apr. 25—Roseoe Toles, Flint, Mich Be ait “KO. g 1941 
y e Davies, Peoria, Ill...... <.O. — 
| May _7—GeneStanton. K'I'm'z00,Mich.K:O. 3 Jan. Teed Dee Phemaptikee. Oe 
ee oe primo Carners, Now York ao 3 | Feb. us Dorzazio, Philadelphia. . .K.O. 2 
“et eee oie a Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit.......... K.O. 13 
” Aug. vinsky, Chicago. .....-K-O. 1] Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis....... K.O. Q 
| Sept. 24—Max Baer. New York. ..-:.... K.0. 4] May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington.....K.0. 8 
- Dec. 13—Pauiino Uzcudun, N. Y. C..... K.O. 4| June 18—Billy Conn, New York....... K.O. 13 
: 1936 Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York........ K.O. 6 
» jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago K.O. 1 1942 2 
ieknéw Work... . Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York.....- K.O, 1 
£ ne ae Been NOR Ore eke oe by i Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York....... K.O. 6 
' Sept. 22—Al! Ettore, Philadelphia. ....... K.O. 5 1946 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York...... KO. 3 | June 19—Billy Conn, New York........ K.O. 8 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland....... K.O. 1 | Sept. 18—Tami Mauriello, New York..K-O. 1 


n Recapitulation—Bouts, 59; kneckou 


_ joined the United States Army (Jan. 12, 1942 
- Oct. 1, 1945. Louis was born (May 13, 1914) 


: | e's 
ocked out ine J. 
d ‘out 


1902—J 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 
14—J. 


6—James 
2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
x ack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
” Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
Yictot, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
~~ 4906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
-4907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
 o’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
 ~ 4907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Squires, 
3 round, Colma, Cal. 
 4907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 
1908—Feb. 10—Tommy 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 
1908—March 17—Tommy 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 
4908—April 18—Tommy 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 
190: 


Burns defeated Jack 
Burns defeated Jem 


Burns defeated Jewey 
g-June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

4908—Aug.. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 
3—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
ec, 26—Jack Johnson. stopped Tommy 
Sydney, Australia. Police halted 


1g—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
, Philadelphia. 
9—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
anson knocked out Stanley 
1a, Cal. 
ohnson and Al Kaufman, 
San Fran 


a 
— 


—_—_— 


Title changed hands. _ 


ro 


ts, 51; won 7; knocked out by, 


Joe Louis—Joseph Louis Barrow—whose fists have won for him 
) at Governors Island, New York and was discharged 


near Lexington, Ala. 
HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


S 


i. 
$3,101,681 in the boxing ring, 


_1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. Z 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

#1915—April 5—Jess Willard _knockéd out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. , 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran; 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 


#1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess ; 


Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) ; 
1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. : 
1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. i 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 


Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey ~ 


City, N. J. 

1923—July 44Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. : 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. ; 

1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey. 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement 
from the ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
fion of a successor to Gene Tunney. 


r1992-—June 2i-—-Jack Sharkey defeated Max- 


pap ea rounds, decision, New York City. 
*1933 e 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New_York City. 
*1934—-June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York or 
*1935--June 13—James J. Braddoc defeated 
Max Bear, 15 rounds, New York City. (Judge's 
decision.) ies ee 
" *1937——June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. . 
1937—-Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York City. 
"1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City. 


C7 


1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. ; 
1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 


Schmeling, one round, New York City. 


xt 


re" 
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O00 ee ee 
LT te ee ne out Gus 

S, adelphia. - Mie 
Dorazio, 2 roun ip: ee eo | 


1939—January 25—Joe 
H. Lewis, 1 round, Néw 


Sporting Events-—Boxing Results” 


Louis knocked out John 
York City. 


1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
ak in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 
City. 


_ 1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 


€ rounds, Boston, 
1941—Jan. 


31—Joe Louis 


knocked out Red 


Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 


* Title changed hands. 


19 
19 


Simon, 


19 
Mus 
19 


rounds, 


19 


Conn, 13 rounds, New_York 


19. 


6 rounds, New York City 
1942—Jan. 9—Joe Lou: 

1 round, New York City. . 
1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 

Simon, 6 rounds, New York 
1946—June 19—Joe 


41—Feb. 
4i—March 21—Joe Louis 
13 rounds, Detroit, Mich 
41—April 8—Joe_ Louis 
to, 9 rounds, St. Louis, 
4i1—May 
Washington, D. C., 


Mo. 


41i—June 18—. 
City 
41—Sept. 29—Joe Louis 


K City 


Louis kn 


Conn. 8 rounds, New York City. 


1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. : 


Largest Boxing Bout Gate Receipts 


Date Winner Loser Place Gate Receipts 
Sept. 22, 1927....... Gene Tunney....... Jack Dempsey..... CBIGASO. oko rte cat $2,650,000 
. June 19, 1946........ Woe Louis... . 56s... - Billy.Conn—.<:x. ... New York City........ 1,925, 

a. Sept: 2o,.1926. ..//... Gene Tunney....... Jack Dempsey..... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1,895,723 
DUAe book. ded... Jack Dempsey...... Georges Carpentier. |Jersey City, N. J...... 1,626,580 
NALS ROD fee BiG co ane Jack Dempsey...... Jack Sharkey...... New York City... 3.29. 1,083,529 
Sept. 14, 1923.......|Jack Dempsey...... Luis Firpo......... New: York Clty... ii... 5isue 1,082,590 
Sept. 24, 1935. .....: FOU MsOUIS 55. he 3.2).\- Max Beer: ...2..%. New York City...:.... 8,352 
June 22, 1938........ Cp Beja f an ee) Max Schmeling....|New York City........ 940,096 
July 26,-1928.)...... Gene Tunney....... Tom Heeney....... New York City........ 691,014 
June 22,'1937........ BROGS PAIS 52 5 wlerthsioere James Braddock... .|Chicago, Ml........... ‘ 640,420 
Sept. 29, 1941....... OG HOUIs 55) uel oa wot Louis Nova.,...... New York City........ 583,821 
June 19, 1936........ Max Schmeling..... Joe Louis... }5i 5... New York City. ...:... 547,372 
Sept. 11, 1924....... Harry Wills: ......... Luis Firpo.. is] 2.2. sersey CltysN. Ji. tas as 462,850 

_ July 23, 1923/....... Benny Leonard..... Lew Tendler....... New York City... .decnn 452,648 
Anh A Ob tt Jack Dempsey...... Jess Willard....... ‘Toledo, Ohiozs.... csswe 452,522 
June 18, 1941........ OE ANOS: 0%, asec ssi Billy Conn.) e5 0/0). New York Clty xic 255." 451,743 
RIND Odea, xe =’ ols RISE INDO! wierd oa cles Jess Willard....... Jersey City, N. J.....%. 434,269 
gupe 21,,19322.....). . jJack Sharkey....... Max Schmeling....|New York City........ 429,000 
June 14, 1934........ Max Baer? J. ios soo. Primo Carnera..... New York City........ 417,630 
Any he LP Harry Wills.......- Charley Weinert....'New York City........ 400,000 


Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. 


knocked out Tony 
23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
on a disqualification. 
Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
knocked out Lou Nova. 


is knocked out Buddy Baer, 


ocked out Billy 


Boxing Results in 1946 


The results are as 


public prints and The Almanac assumes no ‘responsibility for the data. 


appearing in the 


Date Winner Loser Rds.| Place Date Winner Loser Rds. Place 
Jair 4B, Jack..:... DE Rett 2.60. . 4|New York ||Feb. 22/P. Terranova..|C. Riley...... 6|St. Louis 
Tan, 7ir- Zale... ... mS Ges Sais 4|Kansas C. ||Feb. 24)M. Cerdan....|J. Ferrea..... 4|Barcelona, 
Jan. 7 : ite emit, a: Paar A a enone nee | Spain 

ear . ams . earmotth ...2\. renton ‘eb. 25|M. Ortiz. .... L. Castillo... .13)S.Fran 
» Jan, 8/0. Tendberg..|J. Porter..... 8|Stockholm,||Feb. 25/J. Walcott .../J. Bivins. .... 10 Glevelanae 
Sweden |/Feb. 26/T, Zale....... B. Claus...... Houston 
Jan. 11)J. LaMotto,../T. Bell...... 10|/New York ||Feb. 26/C. Chaveg....|B. Jackson.... 4/L. Angeles 
Jan. 11/G. Lesnevich. .|J. Portland, Feb. 27|R. Robinson. .|C. Beckett.... 4/St. Louis 
Ore. Feb. 28)A, Cestoc.....)/R. Lee....... 4|Minneap'Is 
Jan. 12)M. Cerden....|A. Lisbon, Sn.|)/Feb. 28)W, Pep...... J. MeAllister.. 2}/New York 
Jan. 14)R. Robinson. .|D. Pittsburgh ||Feb. 28|T, Olivera B. Gonzales... 10}Hollywood 
Jan. 14|L. SHAR Baltimore ||Mar. 3)O, Calles..... H. Jeffra..... 10)Caracas 
Jan. 15 aly Buffalo Venezuela 
Jan. 15 afd. Salem Mar, 4/R. Robinson. .|S. Angott.....10 Pittsburgh 
Jan. 15 |v. Elizabeth ||Mar. 4/C. Taylor .|F. Archer... ..10|/ New York 
Jan. 17 Vis Phila. Mar. 4/C. .|A. Hoosman, .10)Wash’ gton 
see 14 es pene Mati : % .|A. Patterson... 3|Miami 

an. : range ar. .|G. Hansford. 
Jan. 18|/R. Graziano...|S. New York ||Mar. 7 ee Sot tae : ms ob emnees 
Jan, 20/1, Williams. . .|J. N. Orleans ||Mar. 8/B.Montg’mery|T. Pellone 10|New York 
Jan. 24/H. Williams.. .|J. Chicago Mar. 8/P. Terranova..|J. Joyee...... 0/St. Louis 
Jan, 25/C. Wright... ..|/P. New York ||Mar.11/W. Joyce..... J. Wilson,.... 5/Wash’gton 

. Jan. 25|P. Terranova..|S. Curley... .. 3|N. Orleans ||Mar.11|T. Williams. ..|E. Giosa.... | ila, ‘ 

es a0 Fa eo ANS = ee ; a eee ey 3 R.Robinson.. , |I. Jannazzo, . .10|Baltimore 
an. 0) 15 a . Muscato.. . uffalo ar.17|J. Basora..... atRaulbo 

Jan. 28. r. Olivera. Ri J Rul et 2 8 Francisco 4 ries a “P ee 

an. 2! Bivins. ....|/B. Smith..... aklan Mar.19|J. Pat er Y 
Feb . Servo..... T. Cochrane.. 4|New York og ere : aoe 
Feb. 2/V. Patrick....|P. Burns..... 9 Sey - highs BwRay.. shia HH. Hood sou: 4|Miami 

ustralia ||/Mar.20|/P. Cominsky..|P. 
Feb. 3/B. M’tgomery.|W. Parsons. ..10)N. Orleans ||Mar,.21/R. Robinson. Pf 8 ees a 3 Now York 
Feb. ea e.< eas. Newport Mar.21/B.Montg’mery|E. Petrone.... 4|N. Haven 
Feb. \T. New York ||Mar.22/T. Larkin.....|N. Moran. ...10|New York 
Feb. ar. Elizabeth ||Mar,22/T. Mauriello. .|J. Thomas. . Detroit 
Feb. 5 ; 1/Wash’gton ||Mar.25|W. Joyce..... 1B. “Pouer ne 10|Boston. 
Feb. 7 5 Des Moines||Mar.26)/W. Pep.......|J. Wilson... .. 10)Kansas C. 

. Feb. 8 |r. Detroit Mar.27|F. Moore.....|C. Wright...) 1|Oakland _ 
‘Feb. 8 : N. Orleans ||Mar,29|}R. Graziano. .|M. Servo . 2)|New York 
Feb. 11 J Baltimore ||Mar.29/T. Janiro..... aN 8| Detroit 
rep. Ht , uo ea Mar.29|B. Woodeock..|G. James..... 3)London, 
Feb. 14 CG. Orange Apr. 1|T. Olivera R, R Brat 
Feb. 14 a Chicago ||Apr. 2|E. Ray....... Teena Relive 
Feb. 15 oO. Detroit Apr. 2/B. Ruffin..... H. Samuels 8|Jamaica, 
cone E 1 Stage"™ ee 

3 : cago _||Apr. 4/H. Williams...|J. Carter..... AZO 
Feb. i. BE. 4)Hollywood ||Apr. 5/P. Terranova..|A. Torres... . . A st Tae 
oe 4 a ab , Oo ACES, i ee aneeres Ps ae Bes ...|D. Brady... ..10/Boston 
Feb. 22/L: Oma... |”: G. Lesnevich,. 4|New York ||» Sock. : |B. GHROW SG 37a 
Feb. 22|I. Williams, ..|A. Miller... .. 10| Detroit Apr. 8/8. Williams...|E. Glosa,..... 1|Phila, 


Sporting Events—Boxing Results 
Rds}. Place Date Winner 


Oo 5) een oc era 3)Providence . TJ. La Motta. .|/H. Williams... 10/Detrot 
, JOYCE: 2... x ot nte ee Angeles ; oa a -|P. Jeminez.... 4 Sia neisbg 
Paehh tale f aos Spates aac . 13/F. Mills...... J. Nilsson. ... 1/Brighton, 
pr. 12 J: Graves... ..|P. Hernandez. 8 Saineap’ Is . 15)R. Robinson. .|V. y 
: Apr Ign B. Tago): ame : 1|Baltimore ~ 16\3. Walcott. . . Gomez... . 
Apr. 15|T. Olivera... .|P. Flores: ...- - 191W. 1 .. |B. Montgomery2 
‘Apr. 15/B. Lytell..... ..10 . 19/B. Jack... ... D. Hapliow. “10 enlle toil 
aor. Plain. Cs ere ee Or . Walker.... 4)Baltimore 
: ; Apr. 19)P. Terranova.. |Cleveland ; 26 W. Pep.......|D. ’ ; ae Mionmee 
_ Apr. :22|M. Ortiz. .... S.Francisco . 275. By. ht. ...10|New York 
Apr. 25|H. Williams... . 28/E. .._2|Brooklyn 
Sea SOVCE, ..-. ‘ 3 - Ay aes al 
% a tre: 
. 30/E. Bolanos... .|J. Pirr ee | Tijuana, 
a} 


re Te i aoe ears si ...._2/Baltimore 


spo SSeS SSaE HaSHEE SEO 


ay 13|E. Charles... - 1] 4/Cincinnati > 4 
May 14/G. Lesnevich..|T. Milis...... peeees, _ : Lae 2 New ‘York 
May 17|T. Maurielio. .|B. Woodcock.. 5|New York J CREDA ai de ‘8 Tiée.. 3\Hareorae: 
‘May 20|E. Charles... .|A. Moore... . .10| Pittsburgh E. L. Angeles 
¥ “May 22\J. Patterson...|J. Webster.... 5|Glasgow, P. Muscato...|L. Oma...... Buffalo 
Z Scot. B. Woodcock.. .. 8|Londo 
pst) E .....10}St. Louis moe 
. Oms. 2. 10|New York ||Sept.17|H. 8s peat .|E. ....,10| Detroit 
...-)&. Charron...12|Paris, Fr. pt.18/J. L . 1|New York 
lates . Lindsey... 5| Hollywood Sept. 23|P. 0/St- Louis 
erates = we . Joyee...... 8|Minn’polis ||Sept.25/R. Elizabeth 
ee . Greco......10)/New York ||Sept. 25/S. land 
‘be: .\J. London. .. .10)Stockholm,}|Sept. 25/T. 
Sweden _ ||Sept.27|T. 
ae . McAlpine.. 9 epring eae, ola i 
t. “ 
3|P. Terranova..|J. McAllister... |St. ould Oct. 14\S. 
4\B. Woodcock..|F. Mills...... 12| London, Oct. 14|G. 
Eng. Oct. 15\E. 
7 “9 OB. 5.22 S. Bartolo. ...12|New York ||Oct. 15\E. 
J. Patterson... 6|Belfast,Ire.||Oct. 17/T. 
y 3 .|J. Bivins: .... 10|\Cleveiand |/Oct. 20}M. 
x ¥ _ June 10|/M. Ortiz. Pe i Cy 11\S.Francisco||Oect. 21)F. 
June 12/1. Williams. ..|B. Ruffin..... 5\New York |/Oct. 22|B. 
June 12)R. Robinson. .|F. Wilson..... 2)/Worcester ||Oct. 22/C. 
June 14|J. Grayes.....|H. Torres...., 8|Minn’polis |\Oct. 22\J. 
Pe BV er 6b. V. Escoe..... 3'Baltimore 4/Oct. 22/A. 
EB. Belanos....|J. Wilson... .. 7\L. Angeles |/Oct. 25 
R. Robinson. .|N. Rubio..... 10 Union City||Oct. 25)E. 
Oct. 28/V. Hawkins. . ‘|B. Roderick... 
T. Gomez....|J. White..... i Buttalo Eng. 
J. Graves. . P. Virgin..... 8/St. Paul Oct. 30/T. Medina,...|J. Patterson.. 4/Glasgow, 
B.Montg’mery|A. Stolz...... 13|New York Scot. 
LE. =”... \E. Lowman... 4{Springfield,||Oct. 30)E. Bolanos....|S. Misimis.... 2/Qakland 
Mass. Oct. P, Terranova... |W. .10)St. Louis 
Cc. ae Zl. gee 10|L. Angeles ¢ ¥ 
Cc. H. Williams...10) Paris, Fr. 
SS SACKS... tt Angott . 7\Wash’gtoD 
ES Datcorsod, .|J. Curran 15 awe he | 
CO | 
H. Gibson 7 Buffalo 
..15 Sacremento nee 
2|New York ; / a’. Cleveland 
7| Honolulu 3 5 rene 10) Pittsburgh 
2| Pittsburgh z te J. ...10| Buffalo 
Detroit § .|G. ...-10)San Jose 
Providence % i a=} Che sar] panel 
Norfolk ter, Eng. 
Ww. Te Minn’ polis ; p _ .10|New ‘York 
27\B. Seonisock.. P. Renet get oF 2|Waterbury 
r, Eng 
Loe tae ot J. Wilson..... 10) Phila. 
29 B.Montgom’ry|G. Lorova....10 Sg 
ass 
aliers J. Anest...... 5|New York 
» Claus... ... 5| Akron 
_ ID. Kapilow...10 New York enz. 
.|G. Fitch...... 5|Springfield 7 ae 10|Baltimore 
ass. ‘ 96|B. Montgom’y| W. Mouzo: 8) Phila. 
.|I. Christie. ... 2| Norwalk ; 4. POD istretes C. Wright. 3}L. Angeles 


Amateur Boxing, 1946 


Bo&ton, April 7-10 resis puipotatet Keith Hamilton, New Orleans 


3) 
4112 Ibs.—David Buna, Hawaii. entiicrweight—“Led Kelley, McKeesport, Pa., 
118 Ibs.—Tsuneshi Naruo, Hawaii. outpointed Peter ‘Brander, London (3). 


126 ibs.—Leo Kelley, a ag eo Leightweight—Eddie Thomas, Wales, outpointed 
135 ee eh Discepoli, U. S . C., Cherry | George McGee, Baltimore, Md. 
pone Welterweight—Johnnie Ryan, Wales, outpointed 
pee ower Takeshita, egy Roscoe Henson, New York City (3). 
arold Anspach, U.S.M.C., Cherry Middleweight—Randolph pe British Navy, 
knocked out Harold Anspach, U. 8. Marine Corps, 
lbs.—Box Foxworth, Chicag Cherry Point, N. C. (1). 
eight—Charles Lester, re oO. Light Heavyweight—John Tucker, Columbus, 


Ohio, stopped John Taylor, London (2). 


Peat t Britain vs. United States—London, Eng., | stopped W. H. Beddow, Derby. (2). 
May 29, won by Great Britain 5 bouts to 3. _Sum- Ireland vs. United tates Dublin; pels June 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS Bantamweight — Charles Squires, Royal Air 


INTERNATIONAL | "Heavyweight—Charles Lester, Cleveland, Ohio, 


maries: 1—Won by Ireland 7 bouts to 1. Summa 
Flyweight—Richard Ga Hagher, Sootland, out- Flyweight—David Connell, Ireland, outpointed.- 
_ pointed John Brain, ws gton, D. eB) John Arduini, Washington, D. C. te 
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Bantamweight—Keith Hamilton, New Orleans, 
outpointed Peter McQuire, Ireland. 

Featherweight—Bertie Coughlin, Ireland, won 
when Leo Kelley, Pittsburgh, was disqualified on 
foul, third round. 


Sporting Events—Boxing Results; Swimming 


——— ae 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXIN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


A Cadets mnasium, West Point, N. ¥S 
a5) yMarch 9, 1946 : . 


tt 


a en ebt Ente Byrne, Ireland, outpointed 120 Ibs.—D. Cummins, Virginia. 4 
eorge McGee, Baltimore. - 127 Ibs.—J. Benglian, Penn State. i 
1 — utpointed 

Mee seo Ge eon 135 Ibs.—C, Tannell, U. S. Coast Guard. S| 
ee ee Tireurn pe os ay 145 Ibs.—S. Conner, West Point. 4 

Pointe arold Anspach,. Cherry Point, N. C. ; * is | 
Light Heavyweight—Harry Taylor, Ireland, out- 155 Ibs.—O. Jordan, West Point. if 
ported nth Ge Ee eeuae oe : 165 lbs.—J. Castle, West Point. + 

Sta? ent Harold Colman, Ireland. won when! ‘175 bs.— Hi. Ball, West Point: q 
Charles Le: i foul, second : % ; aa 2 “| 

round, MELO P  aaer aain ic Heavyweight—M. Parlow, Virginia. | 
Golden Gloves Championships, 1946 ; 

EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT > . 

New York City, March 6. Aer | 

112 lbs.—Asuncion Llanos, Puerto Rico, winner; | 147 lbs.—Cliff Hart, Washington, D. C., winner; — 

Vie Hisen, Buffalo, N. Y., loser. Rudolph Cervantes, Charlotte, N. C., lente a al 
118 chet OG Calderon, Puerto Rico, wimes 160 Abe hubby Gre ae oe wes ee win- p 

; Ji ington, D. C., ner; John Ko » Pit : <2 . \ 

ae eee Se nen i 175 peerage as aL aor York, winner; Bernard [ | 

126 Ibs.—Joe Barone, Pittsburgh, Pa., winner; DeSoye, Buffalo, N. Y., loser. : 
Marcelo Pachello, Puerto Rico, loser. Heavyweight—Gabby Marek, Jacksonville, Fla., 4 
135 Ibs.—Rafael Benitez, Puerto Rico, winner winner; Ezra Gooderham, Huntington, W. Va8., 
(foul); George Fraser, New York, loser. loser. | 
} j INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS \ 8 
New York City, March 25—Won by Chicago, 10 bovts to 6. 

Championship Division . A 7 ! 

112.Ibs.—Asuncion Llanos, New York, winner; | 147 Ibs.—Cliff Hart, New York, winner; Julius .| 
Keith Nuttall, Chicago, loser. Menendez, Chicago, loser. | . & 
‘118 lbs.—Eddie Dames, Chicago, winner: Adolfo | 160 Ibs.—Gilbert Garcia, Chicago, winner; Lubby r 
._ Calderon, New York, loser. Grant, New York, loser. _ . ‘g 
126 lbs.—Jack Dicker, Chicago, winner; Joe Bar- | 175 lbs.—Bob Foxworth, Chicago, winner; Robert ~ 

one, New York, loser. Isler, New York, loser. - et 
135 lbs.—Herschel Acton, Chicago, winner; Marcelo | Heavyweight—Gabby Marek, New York, winner; t 3 
Pacheco, New York, loser. | Joe Frucci, Chicago, loser. 
Alternate Division 2 = 

112 lbs.—Keith Hamilton, Chicago, winner; Tommy | 147 lbs.—Nick Kashuba, New York, winner; Vince | 


-_ Rhett, New York, loser. 
118. lbs.—Eddie Chyz, 


New York, winner; Paul) 
Iguchi, nae caee loser. - 
126 Ibs.—Del Flanagan, Chicago, winner; Louis 
Castrilli, New York, loser. 
135 Ibs.—Max Grothe, Chicago, winner; George b 


Fraser, New York, loser. : 


1928—Chicago, 8; New York, 8. 
1929—New York, 11; Chicago, 
1930—Chicago, 10; New York, 
1931—Chicago, 13; New York, 3. 
1932—New York 12; Chicago, 4. 
1933—Chicago, 10; New York, 4. 
1934—New York, 9; Chicago, 7. 
1935—Chicago, 11; New York, 5. 
1936—Chicago, 8; New York, 8. 
1937—Chicago, 9; New York, 7. 


5. 
6. 


"Heavyweight—Mike Buha, Chicago, winner; Wade 
RESULTS PAST INTERCITY BOUTS 


i Foster, Chicago, loser. 


60 Ibs.—Ralph Jones, Chicago, winner; John 
Komlo, New York, loser. f 
175 Ilbs.—Lorenz Johnson, New York, winner; 


Presley Darnell, Chicago, loser. 


Chancey, New York, loser. . 


1938—Chicago, 9; New York, 7. 
1939—Chicago, 8; New York, -7. 
1940—Chicago, 8; New York, 8. 
1941—Chicago, 10; New York, 6. 
1942—New York 9; Chicago, 7. ; 
1943—Chicago, 14; New York, 2. f 
1944—Chicago, 9; New York, 7. 
1945—New York, 9; Chicago, 7. 
1946—Chicago, 10, New York 6. 


Swimming 
A, A. U., NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


in 1946 


SENIOR MEN, San Diego, Calif. Aug. 2-4 


) SENIOR WOMEN, Shakamok State 
| _ Park, Ind., Aug. 16-18 


Event Winner Time Winner Time 

100 meter free style.....,.... Ws EIB is kh Kee Pe 0:59 Miss B, Helser..;..... «| 22072 

200 meter free style........%. CRT TS Ree Cnn ge 2:14.3 Miss B. Helser....... «-| 5:26. 

400 meter free style.......... WIGhADGS <i Wise ee ok 4:49.8 Miss A. Curtis. ..... oon] Se2Gen 

800 meter free style..........|J. MeLane.. ... 10:06.7 Miss: A, Curtise:. oss -}11:26.3 

100 meter breast stroke....... EE, FOUGAY AS. hice oh 1:08 Miss J. Wilson...... evel 2326.2 

200 meter breast stroke. ...... a WORdeur 5.2, )uaiele.< sree 2:44.3 Miss N. Merki......... 3:15 

1500 meter free style......... PIMOLANG. Sikes ilees 19:23.1 Miss A. Curtis...... -|22:08.1 

300 meter individual medley...}H. Holiday............ 3:58.8 Miss N. Merki...... «| 4:29.9 

300 meter medley relay....... Ohio State Univ........ 3:20.7 Multmomah Club......| 3:59.1 
Smmeter Giving. 6c cee ees Bisblarlon, 6 nee, > 189.4 pts. ||Miss T. A. Olsen....... 184.25 pts. 
10 /Meter diving.............. Sh, OEE: . Suc Stee’ ere 131.84 pts. : 


Platform dive 


MEPURCEAT ees NS cuss s oe Cee T see ke > ce Un a Pe epee Miss V. Draves......../103.81 pts. 
SLED LEI DUR TADLOUCG « fo. aeSyca 6 be eateyerd «ies wales suns aim Walfree a musereliee-c Miss Z. Zimmerman 2:48.7 é 
CUO SS G0 En (ee ey ee gel be Crystal Plunge Club... .(11:10° 


Men: Team championship—Hawaii 72 pts., second, Pasadena A. C., 27; third Ol 


Francisco 20 


Women: Team championship—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco, 35 pts., second “Multnomah — lu 
Portland, Ore., 32; third, New York Women’s Swim Association, 18. pipes ey 


LONG DISTANCE SWIMS IN 1946 


A. A, U. Women’s National championship— 
Clementon Lake, N. J., July 20; won my Miss F. 
hab yaa Women’s Swim Association, N. Y. Time 

A. A. U. Men’s National championship, Williams 
Lake, Rosendae, N. Y., Aug. 25—Won by J. Kersch- 
ner, C. C. Club, Cincinnati. Time 32:15.6. 

Battery to Coney Island, New York City—Sept. 1, 
George Burgmuller swam distance in 5 hrs. 25 ms. 

English Channel Swims—Aug. 24-25; Jorge Ber- 
roeta, Chile, swam from French coast to within 
(44) mile of Dover coast in about twenty hours 


where adverse tide conditions prevented completion 
‘ef attempt. F 


ympic Club. San : 


National Collegiate A. A. swimming cham) - 
ships, New. Haven, Conn., March 29-30. oN 
50-yard free style—Bob Anderson, Stanford. 
100-yard free ee Hirose, Ohio State. 
220-yard free style—Jack Hill, Ohio State, 

440-yard free style—Jack Hill, Ohio State. 
1,500-meter free style—David Maclay, Williams. 
150-yard back stroke—Bob Cowell, Navy. 
200-yard breast stroke—Charles Keating, Cin- 
cinnati. ; © 
One-meter dive—Miller Anderson, Ohio State, — 
Three-meter dive—Miller Anderson, Ohio State. — 
Hd base medley relay—Ohio State, | 4 
-yard free style relay—Michigan State, — 
Team—Ohio State. ; - eal 


ord 
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College ‘Conference Football Standings for 1946 
IVY LEAGUE SOUT 
: ~ 5 T. Pct. TP. OP. | Team Ww. me st. Pct. TP. OP, 
Sealy 8 Tar ee ~ 5 ‘3 7e0 ee = fee 1 0 .833 117 43 
Sie Sek 6 70 70° 40| Terns. oes 28 0 ber 3s tg 
eee hes a ee ee aan Boca Baar ee 
iar eas 2 4 O .333 +84 103 | Texas Christian.... 2 4 0 .333 bo 107 
Seni tues 3 é rts = ey Baylor «ces. ancstien, 'e. 6 0 .000 29 144 
» (Tie games count as half won and haif lost.) 4 Oklahoma. gS “ee 0 .800 rs 35 
WESTERN ae 43.9 800 108 56 
BODIE Tvs 05.5 6 1 0 857 133 58|Nepraskars 2.12. 3 2 9 “00 106 62 
Srichign’ Boe 00 106 62 
egret he gD 1 .785 165 46 Iowa State........ 1 4 0 .200 34 160 
Indiana........... REPS. 0. {667 "76" ° 87 tate: ca. 0 5 0 1000 14 182 
£7 eee ARES & = = 0 .500 63 44 BIG SEVEN e 
MiSs 8 SY cate 11a. iad | DEBVER Scena: £0 1 900 111 46 
Northwestern. |. 2 3 1 416 $9 87 or xml be orate 2) ee 
Pee on ee eee ee ae Colorado... 3 2 1 ssar64 880 
’ (Ties count half game won and half game lost.) oe eee 6 : = 5 Or oh fee 
PACIFIC COAST Wyoming......... 0 6 0 .000 23 100 
* = ee BORDER 
ae 7 @ 91.000 216 45) Hardin-simmons... 6 _ 0 0 1.000 183 34 
Beonthern Calif... 2. we (0 7id. daz. 4g | Lexee Teoh..7.... 3-\" 2 S04 V7p0leray aes 
| Washington. ..---- 5 3 9 eaeie 126 | Now Mein, -* «2: FE ME ag rx 
3 2 1 289 92 193 |W Tex State. 8 4 0 299 730 100 
eee eet oe ee. Abo} (tagatan). crc 1” \2° = “4, 675 Ae 
1 6 0 1143 8&5 12g | Lexas Mines....... 2 4 0 .333 100 122 
aho 0 5 0 ‘000 «13 156 | Atz. St. (Temple)... 1 4 1 .250 63 174 
(Conference does not count ties in percentages.) Texas A. & M..... 1 4 0 .250 47 63 
f SOUTHEASTERN 
" SOUTHERN Georgia.......a.Fsa\. y-,<w 5 0 151 34 
Smiineniina,.., 4-0. “1° *.900' 116. 42 | Tennessee. = oes + +o nee 5 0 56 29. 
_ Wm. and Mary z t 9 S78 283 58 Tae PE bee ie aia Ake : os ath 
aie 4 2 9 p+ oe ae Mississippi State. 2.222; 3 2 80 4 
“of Richi Bu e2 9 600 106 35 | Vanderbiit.....-....>-0 8 
3 3 2 “500 75 110 FESNPUGK Ys i0eSa', «, «sae 2 3 50 69 
nia Milit 3 3 I -00 98 131 — BO ee #4 SR 4 ; Hs ae 
Stee Vatiet aa: ian | Bxtadanibol sf... 5. ane 6) 61-80 
2 3 0 “400 62 72 pie CT i et ea A 0 5 46 140 
2 5 0 .286 68 167 MISSOURI VALLEY 
BANS (axe i, » 1 4 0 .200 41 73 WE: Sualas 0 1.000 101 44 
1 4 0 .200 ay 97 } Wichita... 5s. 1 667 38 39° 
Becitadel. ----...--. ‘1 5 0 .167 47 141] Okla. A.&M... 1 1 -500 77 27 
™ Dayidson......... 1 5 0 .167 38 130 | St. Mines s te 1 1 .500 27 19 
_ (Tie games count as half won and half lost.) Drakes... ize. 0 4 .000 32 146 
All America Football Teams for 1946 : 
Collier’s The Saturday Associated United ee 
Weekly Evening Post Look Press Press 
Soo oa Foldberg Bechtol Bechtol Madar Foldberg 
Army Texas Texas Michigan Army 
a Huffman Huffman Huffman Huffman Connor 
presse 0 Sao eee Snowe pennrsees Roe Dame 
Mea. le uble uble uble - 
Rice Rice Rice Rice Rice 
tlre ss Duke Duke Strohmeyer Duke Duke 
es oo Tech Pea Dame Coors Tech Ca Tech 
eeeme e's elo gase mling gase gase 
Notre Dame Illinois Ohio State Illinois Illinois 
rmniesia Connor Connor Savitsky Connor Amilin , 
Notre Dame Notre Dame Pennsylvania |Notre Dame Ohio State 
ie carmela eigen ee 
2 Fa . .|Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack_« 
Eyetre Dame ah eg Dame ee Dame Hore Dame Nets Dame 
Be barton: 4 avis avis avis avis avis 
Army Army Army Acmy Army j 
eaheee (Arippl Trippi Trippi Trippi Trippi oF 
Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia . yg 
es ard repeteeks ‘haat oh ppancnned Flew ard 
my rmy rmy |Army rmy “— 
ting of 13 sports editors in 


Collier’ 


the Army, wW. 
e Saturday E 
Tootball Writers Association of America; 
ess by a nationwide poll of sports editors, wr 


af 


(7-2-0)... +5. -: 


_ Team and Record 


Notre ome (8-0-1)... 


100 
aL) je gia sve = 48 
0-0-0)......| 23 
. (10-0-0)..- 2 


S team was picked by Grantland 
12 cities. Collier’s judges were split on the 
0 ho is counted as a member 0 
vyening Post was picked by_the American 
The Associated 


Votes| Ties 


Rice’s All America Board consis 
choice of backs and named a fi 
f the team, not a reserve OF an € 
Football Coaches 
Press team by its spor 
iters and radio broadcasters. 


Votes 


fth, or utility back, Tucker 
xtra player. The 
Association; Look by the 
ts staff; The United 


team of 


1d Neth die Aish tet TS Lege tbe 
- Ranking of First 10 Football Teams in 1946 Season ’ 
Ist 1st 1st Ist 
Place | Place | Points Team and Record Piace | Place | Points 


Ties 


9 | 1,73014 
9 1,659 2 
r 1,448 


1141, 
893 


6—Michigan (6-2-1) 


-7—Tennessee (9- 
| 8—Louisiana St. (9- 


9—N. Carolina 
10—Rice (8-2-0) 


1-0) 
(8-1-1) 


"3 


{ 


& 


dhe 


BF See eee 


a 8 p>, ~ t a Lal Aid TA "a 

an og ; i 

“sy ad 

> 880 Sporting 

ps 

4 

ee BAMA. BOWDOIN 

BY 24min Teen Nee 4 7| 8—Mass. State. . 
7—Tulane.......-.. 6 

~  14—So. Caroli Ras 6 

_ WW Gin alee « 


j—/Renwbsees, 
21—Kentucky, 


24—Mississippi. State.. 7 


- ALBRIGHT) 
 0—Mublenberg...... 39 
-* 19—Juuiata.....-....2 
- 19—Scranton....-... 34 
- 20—Moravian....:. et 
- O—West Chester... .26 
ees “pud)M,,../.+.« 12 


Bhs 


yn eta Oe a 
EGE Saties = « 0 
20 
9 
3 0 
0 
aD 1 am “Methodist. 0 
 13—Tulsa, . eos: 14 
ea 
ant ARMY 
-35—Villanova 
DR} pa shome 
- 46—Cornell. . 


8—Columbia 
Duke. 0 
West Virginia... .0 
Notre Dame.:... 0 
WENDT ie oe «we 7 
Ree is a8 
1m —Miss. South...... 12 
ae Reaeiad Sas a oa 6 
P—St: Louis.) ..... Z 
~0—Tulane.... 52702: 32 

— 6—Ga. 


Ole aid be 


Besction COLLEGE 
6—Wake Forest. . 
34—Mich. State. 


- - 56—Kings Poin 7 
| 14—Villanova.. .12 
. m2 —N. SATs 2.. © 6 
_  20—Georgetown...... 13 
i38—Tennessee....... 33 
13—Alabama........ 7 
6—Holy Cross. ..... 13 

_ BOSTON U. 
r 16— Syracuse... Al 
i 21—Amer. Intl....... 0 
27—Northeastern. . 0 
Sh—Turts ce. ek 0 
om Fo Om 11 Tee ey Re 14 


__7——New Hampshire. . 
Coast Guard..... 


College F ootball Scores in 946° 


12—C. 1 dee, ee 8 
7 Kings Point.2-.. 41 
BT sik Boas 26 

OWN 


BUCKNELL 


- O—New Hampshire. .13 


O—-Gorneth. t= oe. fa 21 
6—Penn State...... 48 
O—Mubhlenberg..... 6 
21—Buffalo.... 2... .. 0 
29—Lafayette....... 0 
19—Gettysburg...... 0 
14—Delaware........ 27 
6=—Temple .... 250. 27 
O—Rutgers. . 5223... 25 
BUFFALO 

ego ge thew ee eee 0 
os eel a pe: SRO Eee 13 
30—Hobart a ace een 7 
0—Bucknell ay 
20-—Wayne.. 5... 25 
32—Bethany......... 6 
20—Alfred.. : .). . 4... 12 
28—Carnegie........ 0 
wi e6—Jonns He... . ue 0 


13 

6—Washington. Sa ae 20 
47—Wash. State.....14 
O—So. Calif. .. 14 
7—Oregon State.. |. .28 
6—Stanford........25 


CARNEGIE TECH 
0—Oberlin. 
Lehigh, canceled 
0—Geneva 
—W.& J 


CHATTANOOGA 
7—Miss. State 
37—Tenn. Tech 


14— Wake For 
pa Wd ee 
27—Georgia. . 

34—Rollins 


THE CITADEL 
7—Presbyterian 
12—W. and M 
28—Newberry 
0—Furman 


M. 
21 —Davidson 


Cc. Cc. N. 


i. 

7—Susquehanna..... 
O—West Chester. ... 
0—Drexel 
o— M 


as. 


12— Georgia. . Zi 
7 


44— 
me Pee fo 
52—Drexel. - 


i 


14—So. Carolina 
14—Virginia Tech. 
13—Tulane.......... 154 


COLBY 
6—Amherst......... 13 


47—Kings Point. 
2—Penn State. .2... 


39—Lafayette........ 0 

Aaa Cross. ..... 2 
wa ale a ee 6—Wichita. 

20—Brown... ....;. 6—8t. Louis. 
COLORADO 6—Detroit. . 


5S See State 
O—Tex: 


o—U 
Cesc 
13—Colorado.. .. 


18—Colorado A. & M, 
COLUMBIA 


13—Rutgers 
23—Navy 


0—Delaware. 
0—Johns Hopkins 
6—Swarthmo: 


0—Cornell 
G-Pen sa. cok 
46—Lafayette 
59—Syracuse 


CONNECTICUT 
Harvar 


h, 
hess ee Forest. 
39—So. Carolin 


33—R. I. State....... 
12—New Hampshire. 13 


CORNELL 
21—Bucknell. 
21—Ar 


RONPL AS, 


7—Syracusez 
21—Dartmouth. . 
20—P 


DARTMOUTH 
3—Holy Cross. .. 
20—Syracuse........ 
6—Pennsylvania.... 
13—Brown 


on 


0—Delaware.... 
1 Oe 


7—Harvard .o.. as 
T—Cormmely.. ..,. 5 


DAVIDSON 
14—Erskinei, 460. 0A, 0 


aie: : 
Pek ack te ae ae 


6—W 

6-sikiotmond Re 2 
13—Citadel, 25.5.0. 
13—Furm: : 
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ILLINOIS LAFAYETTE MICHIGAN pte ; 
Fan Ss 13 | 33—Pittsburgh....,.._7 ©, +82 | 42—Wayne.... ss. | 
GA eee 6| 6—Notre Dame..... 26 20—Boston College. . “34 ; 
nes 7 | 43—Purdue.......... 7 ea ae O0—Miss, State. ....- " 
Roma « ‘(—Tndians.).. >... . 14 awe Rai ieee 19—Penn State......16 
Lia Seton aaa 6 | 27—Wisconsin. . ..... 21| O—Bucknell........ 7—Cincinnati......- 18. ea 
8 455 Se 0 | 13—Michigan........ 9 .....+---39 | 14—Kentucky.......39 : 
ie ora. 20 tot — LOWS: wees tse - 0} 2—Rutgers......... 4 7—Michigan........ 55 
Soy SCS 7 | 16—Ohio State....... 7 1 a eee 20—Marquette......._0 
Pe Sane < 7 | 20—Northwestern.... 0 veseeesess O| 26—Maryland.:.....14 
Rate Ss. s 26—Wash. State......20 
INDIANA MIDDLEBURY 
GEORGETOWN 6—Cincinnati....... Pee ae 9} 6—Williams. . 
Eien Forest.....19] Q—Michigan.. |... -- CD WG ag es FSU 7—Trinity . . . 
—Fordham - -.7 | 21—Minnesota...... . Ol es worntstowiion: 220 0—Wesleyan. 
: 4 14—Ilinois. PR Nc a ae i 38—_ Mt "St. feet ca 13—St. Lawrence. . ; 
FS ROP Ue Ow iahel's d oe. pi «a es a ” 
i eS 6 | 27—Nebraska. 27 prose tee 18—Union: |)... ons yy 
“eg aE EE Sa z “4 12—Vermont. ....2-. > 5 
=~ —Northwestern Pek A ae inde ah tr Sm 
weseceeee 12 | 34—Purdue..........20 is eae he a 
GETTYSBURG 7m Point: or ood eee SOE AN. 4 aa % 
oS 14| 2g ww QWA 14—-Gettysburg...... 19 | 46 weeming oe 
3 6—West Maryland. | 18 Eo State... 3 sage a tong os 7 | “9—Ohio State 30: a 
7. pes arene I 3a = 7—Michigan.._ | 14|  7—Muhlenbero. ) 4 A ah ‘ 
es Claw Pee Wehratks. 1... .. 71 SN YU ok ee ‘urdue. . 
7—N. ¥. U. 12 EL Sg 13 | 16—Towa...; eae 
eee : 5 - r Sa ree le ae {3 | 6—Wisconsin....... 0 
laa Albrivut.. i Te Cn Sa ee MISSISSIPPI rf 
eee pbtient-.------ 0 | 21—Wiseonsin. | *) | 7| LOUISIANA STATE | 6—Kentucky....... : 
26—Lebanon. . a ‘ y \ 
6—Minnesota....... 16 + Was Pee ea MS pM he 
<— se anderbh 
t HAMPDEN- SYDNEY 33—Texas A. & M.... 9 7—Ga. Tech 
 7i—Virginia......... 0 IOWA STATE 7—Ga. Tech.. -26} 6—La. Tech : 
‘ Beew and Bec... - 41 7—Colorado........ 13 | 14—Vanderbilt. - 0| 9—Arkansas. 
_ 6—Richmond.......: 9—Northwestern. ...41 | 34—Mississippi. "21 | 21—La. State. \ 
_ 0—Randolph-Macon. o 20—IowaT...-...... 18 | 31—Alabama. . -21 | 14—Tennessee. Ri 
@ 9—Davidson. . .....- : Oh Sie woebe ese = 20—Miami. .. Z 0—Miss. State. 20, 
eee 3 0—Oklahoma...... .63 ees pas MISS. STATE ¥ 
> 14—R. Men. :. ae oj ae Seay State... .. f by PR gy or toe Ee 7 * 
a 5 J—Drake.2. ssn es MAIN —La. St ue 
a 0—Nebraska........33 | 13—R. I. State....... 14 ee State. rf 
7—Northeastern. . . .13 | 48—S: 
HARVARD é 0—New Hampshire. .27 | 14—Tulane 3 
7—Connecticut..... 0 JOHNS HOPKINS 20—Connecticut.... . 21 | 69—Murray 
BO DUTtS 2. = ses 0} O—Rutgers......... 53 t 33—Auburn 
i3—Princeton....-.: 12 | 13—Wash. Coll. ---. 7 voeinget + AB | 7 SNE vealed ‘ 
€9—Coast Guard..... Ta Ss Oe ot 0 eee eae 0 | 23—Bowdoin.._..... 20—Mississipp! 
' 13—Holy Cross...... 6 34 Randolph- Macon. 8 7—Alabama.... 
Dy ot Bitteroath: 222.9 | G—Swarthmore. 21:1 8 9 qMISSOURI 
aes Sieg eae -IUII0| 18 Onto State. 422213 
S| er O0—Buffalo.........:36 | 13—Villanova........ 8 19-—Sts Louisa 4 
HAVERFORD 6—Pittsburgn....... 7| 38 towa State,,...2:13 
20—Susquehanna 6 HANS SS 20—Arizona. -.0 | “O—So. Methodist... 17 
7—Orsinus ai Aa SSE Is aa 13 | 24 Detroit. - -20 | 91—Nebraska.......- E 
ie mt DE TDGNYER. . terse «s 7—Kentucky. (35 | Bee ace 
29—Drexel....------ J4—Wichite.< 5 =~ <- 7 |" 9— Mien: Stat 30 onea r 
- .0—Wesleyan.....-... 33 | 24 Towa State......_.8 : ; 6—Oklahoma. i 
40—Hamilton........ 14 | 14—Nebraska.....-.- 16 MARYLAND 19—Kansas.......-- e 
»|7—Johns Hopkins...19 | o—Tulsa........... 56 | 54—Bainbridge....... 0 MORAVIAN A 
Baa akenanore.'.. ~- 14—Okla. A. & M....13) “7 Richmond...) 37| 6—West Chester....13 
. 16—Oklahoma. .-.... 13) 0—North Caroling...33| O—Buffalo.......... 
HOBART 34—Kansas State... . 0 Pa vernane ok; 0| 6—Leb. Valley..:...26 
0—Buffalo......... 20—Missouri: .....--.- 19 222141 | 10—Davis-Belikins. 9 
ce—snmiityieenne 2}  f »-  - ~~ 4 17—So. Caroling. ..-. Ursinus... 2.22. 3 
Pecueritan.:......7| , SANSAS. STATE HW. State... ..:26 ae <a 
D G—Nisgara.........25| 7 Hardin-Simm..~.21| 7 _No, Carolina St...28 | 14—P. M. G4. 4 ia 
_ 42—Rochester 0 Sa nla = éoMunienberg Ra ayia 
Bs 2. 7—Oklahoma. rete bit ty MUHLENBERG 
HOFSTRA 7—Iowa State 32—Lafayette........ 0,2 
14—-Montelair....... 6 6—San_ Fran a 39—Albright.......-- 
12—Panzer........-- 0| O—Kansas.......-.. 6—Bucknell....:..+ 
- 21—Trenton T.. is 2 pnw. ‘Mexico. Fei cg ior eM Pe "7 
_ &—Brooklyn. Te Se tk le a AS See le _Warmant. (0. 2 sO eee ee eee : 
6—Am } 20 40—Lehigh....-...-+- i 
Sebergen J.C. a | 9 vdeo Mb ier 5 13—Gettysburg. --- + ree. 
0 é.. O—Mississippl..-..- —Mora aa recoe yA 
pines FOr. pear Slee n'es a j2—Delaware.....- 20, om 
I-—-ABVIEF...----- +e 
HOLY CROSS 13—Georgia “9g | 13—Wm. & Mary. NAVY Pea 
0—Dartmouth...... Shan Vandorbilt...... 2. Car cere Carolina. . ‘2 7—Villanova...-.¢>..0 08 
eee ee ee ens 14 Ucn: Snail T, QoU.....--.-12| 14 Columbia... 28 
Gc er °39—Mich. State......14 vee eee e es 
73 | 35—Marauette. |... 7 E31 14--No. Carolan a 
13—West Virginia... 0 a aie ig Fann. aay 
TERR 002203 | GLB. BEALE, «(6 ace ot 20 | ob Georgia Tech. ...28 © 
nee eens 7—Penn State..... eae 
KINGS POINT MMA | ale Petrol. 76220: T hay 


21— Minnesota 

55—Mich, State. ...-- 
28—Wisconsin......- 6 
58—Ohio State......- 


: te Srontana, 60—Wagner. ie 
4 rego 41—Brooklyn. ... . deme? 
eprotiand.- 6| 0—St. Bonaventure. .26 
; 79 resno Sta en Uc 27—Hoistra. PAS ees 0 


ape ty) Ay Nene) © ai EP ie 


x 


; 


rimtcene ee aN ee a 
-6—Boston College. . 
13—Le Lehig a eae 


ae oa 


pi4—Michivan. . 5... .. 
- 26—Coll. of Pacific. 


OTRE DAME 


3—Missoy STATE 


O1-—arks kansis or daa 


Ps 8, "Methodist 
, Nene. 


8 
. 26 
. Oo 


fs 
Kla. 
One JOMA A, &M, 


aN A AM PSHI RE 
olb. 0 


7 
72 
3 


scenes 
ras State...... 9 
( - 28—Wisconsin Gee ery 0 


‘ -26— Tinos ews. 6 


Sere Ponty fe 2 ea 13 
So. Calif : 


“6—Te Rs Os aes Bd 


__ OREGON 
VAG of Pacific... 6 
14—Californi TAR Rscas,.: ‘13 


eh STATE 
7 50 


13—Oregon. 


21—Washington..._. 112 
PENNSYLVANIA 
66—Lafayette....... 0 
39—Dartmouth...... 6 
40—Virginian oi)... 0 


SA Navy.o cee bese 19 
14—Princeton. . S83 


41—Columbia. 46 
—Army .34 
26—Corneil. nde doe etanets 20 


PENN STATE 


RE ee sae San! 
9—Syracuse........ 0 
16—Mieh. “state Seipned 19 
G—Golgate. aviis ess. 2 
68—Fordham........ 0 
age a 
12—Navy. wee 
7—Pittsbureh es oe 14 
PITTSBURGH 
i —THinolga.. Sse 33 
33—West Virginia. . f( 
0—Notre Dame..... RoE} 
O—Temples - 7.445%) <1 0 
OR eel he OMe ins 6 
8—Purdue..... ie) 
6 Fadiann .20 


13—Ohio State. . 
if Penn State. 


PRINCETON 


6—Virginia. 
2—Yale 


PURDUE 

13—Miami kOnmOS 7 
0—Iowa. 3 Fo 
7—Illinois. 


10—Pittsburgh.. 
20—Wisconsin. 
7—Minnesota. . 
20—Indiana 


[aR Sool 
O—Coast Guard... ..33 
Potala. 28 


7—Rochester. 
13—Amherst. . 
26—Brooklyn 


ee aaah 
14—M Maine 


21—8. M. U. 
18—Texas 


RICHMOND 
rhe Ba 0) 


j - “Sporting Events— ot 


6—Vermont. ._. 
0—Hobart 


b: 
53—J. pus Hopkins. . 
ea Sp Asc 0 


ST. LAWRENCE 


14—Union..2..2., 4. 0 
39—Lowell Textile.... 0 
oe ee ore 0 
7 —Ithacs. Sasha. car 
20—Middlébury Eee s 
13—Cortland........ 14 
O—Springfield....... 24 


ST. LOUIS 
24—Missouri Mines... 0 
O—Marguette.:..... 26 
14—Missouri., .. .: .: . 
J -BUDURA Se setae SWARTHMORE 
27 Drakes nae tick 6 | 0—Wesleyan...... 
7—Georgetown...... 13:| 7—_ Ae a eee Ke 
41—So, Dakota...... 7 i 
0—Wichita 3 
14-—Detroitacnssn 


28—Santa Clara 


8—Temple. - 
SAN BESNG ESCO 14—Cornell. . 

26—Nevada......... 14 2f Colgate. 
7— stanford TP 33 ai —Coltmbis.. : 
G-—Detrett.< 7 bacco. 18 . 
ae State...... 48 ye 
13—Santa Clara...... 19 TEMPLE 
oo Kansas, Ue ea.) 6] 7—So. Meth Goaety 
t3—-Utelt.: 24 fe 7—Georgiat 2 ae 
39—Wyoming shaitie bate 7 
O—St. Mary’s....... 6 

SANTA CLARA 
7—Fresno State... .. 20 
7 Nevada..acecns 33 
G—Portiand gases: 0 
26—Stanford........ 33 

UG ate ae 33 
19—San Francisco. 13 
21—Arizona......... Pp 
19—St. Mary’s....... 28 

? SCRANTON 
ie niedal lial Mates 


0 


TEN 12 76—Colorado 
54—Okla. A, & M 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 20—OkKlahoma 


21—Newberry....... 0 pair 
6—Alabama...\ ||” 14 | 13—Rice. . 
14 urinans se a 
26—Clemson......... 14 
19—Citadel... 7...) - 

I—Maryland\ 2.57. 1, 

— Ce ee 39 


so. Seas 
13—Wash. State. . 
0—Ohio State. 
0—Oregon State 
ee: 
28—Stanford. . 
43— Oregon. 
14— California . . 
6 Cc. 


ae 


w 
Swoococanm~y 


Rea hs: 


Ae 
6—Notre. Dame. . 


ee ee oy 


Sporting Events—Footbalt F . $83 
1 LP OG Bae SS Vv. P. I. WESLEYAN 
Sere et 0 | 50—Oregon State..... 7} 14—North Carolina, .14 | 26—Swarthmore.......0 
ree 39—Washington......13 | 21—Virginia.........21 | _7—Connecticut......°2 
eA 26—Stamford 6| O0O—Wm. & Mary. ...49 | 26—Middlebury.......0 
ate ae 20 | 13—California 0—Maryland,....... 6 | 46—Amherst.... .13 
33—Santa Clara 14—N. C. State...... 6 | 33—Haverford. 0 
46—St. Mary’s 7—Clemson .14 | 6—Williams. Se 
Ls ais, d = ar pee ee Re oe L ~ 7 | 21—Trinity.........214 
Ss —Richmon 
-.0—Rice.... 13—So, Calif. SOV. Mie Losgee.. 
-13—So. Methodist... 18—Nebraska ; a 3 de ncaenanee LAND 
TEXA E WAGNER 6—Delaware........44 
: Bat eon Tae der pes 1 UTAH 20—Lowell Textile.... 7} 13—Wash. College..... 6 
f m..°: 0| 36— : 19—Brooklyn........ 25 | 38—Hamp. Syd....... 6 
‘ New Mexico..... 14 = > 
area 7 S20, CN hace 7 | 27—Randolph-Macon. .0 
en es 91} 35—Brig. Young. .....6| O—Sings Point... ...60 | 20 Dickinson. _-- ~.+ 
te des, 6 |.13—Denver......:..20 | @—Susquehanna.....27 | 46—Mt. St. Mary's. «..7 
‘ bee: 5 Si 6 | 27—Wyoming........ el ee ene ae : 
ieG——Rice............ 41 | 7—Colorado.. |... .. 0 | %—West Chester. ...32) | WEST VIRGINIA 
7 27—New Mexico..... 0|13—Col. A.& M..... 0 . | 13—Otterbein.......-. 7 
14—Okla, A. & M.... 7 | 21—San Francisco... .13 WAKE FOREST 7—Pittsburgh. =... 33 
-6—Hard Simmons. ..21 | 14—Utah State....... 22 12—Boston College: 2 ae Ee an 
9—Georgetown...... 6 loam oh = 
19—Clemson......... 7 | _0—Temple 6 
VANDERBILT —N. C. State...... 14 | 13—Syracus 0 
35—Tennessee Tech.. 7 | 19—Tennessee....... 6 | O—Army 4 
heen Mae Ea 0 | 32—Chattanooga..... a bi hese iste A 
PWNS. oe 0 Peer Sa —Kentucky * 
i—Kentueky 3.2. i 10 | 14—No. Carolina... -. 26 -—Virginia......... 21 
et a ae Bap a 35—South Carolina... 0 
uburn......... WM. & MARY 
au 7—N. C. State WASHINGTON 61—Fort McClellan. ...0 
Rar ees. : .7—Alabama. .......12 | 20—St. Mary’s.......24| _3—Miamt. 2-2 1043 
Se 19| 6—Tennessee....... 13—U. C. L_ A.._....39 | 51—Citidel (The) sz 
S 21— Wash. State. .... 7 are ee : Py 
; af —So. Calif. ....... 28 5 : -18 
cr 3 VILLANOVA 20—California. ... 6 | 41—V. M. I. ..0 
a iy ne Point... .*. 2 1—Stantord*.. : pF eh ink ra “al 
\rmy-...---- i—Oregon.... —WNo. Carolina..... 
A a RRR ey REE Cs 
pees 13 | ig oBoly Creel ae le DT re re ate Beno ae 
i ee orgetown...... WILLIAM 
eget hy. 28 | 12—Boston College. . .14 gee 12—Middiebury. Sea 
liad | Be —etrote 202000078 | 82—Adamo. 225050) 0 Bowdoin. 122. 2218B 
» 54—Clemson...--. 13 | 27—Florida./°°.---. 20 PR Reta gs meds 7—Trinity. eee 19 
ponerse Dane.....41| 12—Oregon State.. 0 Wonevanss cae 
27—Louisiana State...41) VIRGINIA Lae rath ig 2i—Amherst........13 
iz —Hamp.-Syd...... 0}; ; ree 
TULSA 2 varPech, <2. 521.2%) 29 ene miate WISCONSIN. 
i ee ee ~:, a + = DEAE a . wa =e ae SMB ee wie 2 A. 9 
i y 0 perl i es -& J. California. . F 
oy? * Bg crm ee Sh MOT 19 Pidgin cman Metra, ated & Baers Bi % 
ieee PP SINCCIOR. .. . oes yeneva... * => o State ? 
20| 7—N. C. State...... 27 | 6—Denison.. 21—Illinois.. . 27 
A ae 21—West Virginia.... 0| 6—Lafayette. 24—-Purdue 20. 
TE SB 2 is 14—North Carolina. ..49 Ae oe tae pete Ae F ‘2 
y—Carnegie.. iamare Chigan.. . 2. i. 
ee ee, 0 26—Muskingu 3 0—Minnesota........6 
14—Arkansas........ 13 * eSaheeBe I. 7 383—F. and M.......-. Wy aed : 
. 7—Richmond..:-.-. 7 W. &L. 33—Kings Point.......0 
0—St. Lawrence...-. 14.|,-6—Ga. Tech,....2.. 32 | 41—Hamp.-Sydney....6 | 27—Colegate........+. 6. 
: =380'|..8—Virginia.......-'. 19| O—West Virginia ..6 | 20—Columbia........ 28 
"°32 | 25—Davidson........ 0| 18—Wm, & Mary.....34] 6—Cornell...-....... 6. 
= eta 7} O—Wm, & Mary... -41| O—Richmond.-..?..20 | 47—Coast Guard.....14 
Pra 7| 7—N. GC. State... ...49 | 25—Davidson.........6 | 33—Dartmouth. ...:..2 
Aste < 0|26—Furman......... 7| 7—Va. Tech......13 | 49—Brown....-...7520 
2 FRIES 18 | 26—Citadel.......... 7 7—Maryland.......24 | 30—Princeton......... 
5. eee | eS ee LB a ray 20—Miami..........40 | 27—Harvard.........14 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


| -1918—Mare 
y 


ashington 14. 
27, Stanford 10. 
Washington 19. 


Records of Post Season Football Games 
(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance.) 


1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,000). 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
1942*—Oregon State 20, Duke 16 (56,000). 
1943—Georgia 9, U. C. L. A., 0 (93,000). : 
1944—Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ete 
1946—Alabama 34, Southern California 14 (93,000). 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 


because of the war. ie 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 
1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14._ 
1936—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 
1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. yo 
1938—Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 3 
1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (50,000) 


| 4940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 


1941—Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181). . 
1942*—Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000). 
1943—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000). 


ae rgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 (69,000) 
1945—D 


0) 
uke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
1946—Oklahoma ‘Aggie 33, St: Mary’s 13 (75,000). . 


#1942 game played in New Orleans. i 


ee tee 


eo 
S , bie Reh ee 


ss Smee 


Tin 


a 


ot 


iy 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 6 
~ 1933—Miami 7, Manhattan 0. 
1934—Duquesne 33, Miami ¥ 
. 1935—Bucknell 26, Miami 0 
~ 1936—Catholic U, 20, Mississippi 19. 
°1937—Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12. 
38—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 2 : 
1939 Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32, 191) (Montgomery-Ala.) 
941 corgi Tech pale tee 7 (36,5 ‘1939—North 7, South 0. (8,127) 
1939—North 46, South 33. (it, ,419) 
1940—North 14, South 12. (13,624) ~ 
14 1941—North 0, "South 16. (15, 272). ‘ 
1942—North 0, South 24. (17, 465) 


: (28,000). 1943—*Boys High 13, Meridian High 0. (15,4 
"1945 Tulse’ 28, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000). Ie cin it ea ae can) 


poe aml (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000). 1946—North 26, South 0 (20, 000). 
SUN BOWL Si SS 


(El Paso, Tex.) 


| 1944—Southwestern Lo stitut 
kansas A. and M. 7 Cota 

1945—Wiley 26, Prairie View 0 eae 

1946—-Georgia George 20, ‘Tulsa © (27 


Beg: with many unveriaiatce nt th 
soc 
ardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14._ | Of the war, the Blue and Gray oot 
1937 ‘Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. fb necessary = weet tyoui sta cuaiaeaee from 
est Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) : 
cs North and the other from ihe South and su 


tah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 
‘Catholic U. O, Arizona State of Tempe 0 stituted a‘ high school game. pad 


ca, 


To 


GATOR BOWL | 
ester Reserve 26, Arizona State of Tempe (Jacksonville, Fla.) : 
isa’, "Toeas Tech 0° (14,000). 1946—Wake Forest 26, South Carolina 14 Ue 
rt 4 er Air Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 RAISIN BOWL . 
(16,000). (Fresno, Calif.) 


outhwestern Texas 17, New Mexico 0 


ay saphorestern: 35, Mexico 0 (13,000). 
946-_New ‘Mexico 34, Denver 24 (15,000). 


(Birmingham, Ala.) : 
L 
el rAd 1946—Tennessee State 33, Texas College 6 (! 


exas Christian 16, Marauette 6. COCONUT BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) “Ay 


*» 
ba Tt a -Cookman 32, Albany (Ga.) ‘Tee achers — 
AZALEA BOWL ee 
(Orlando, Fla.) .- | 


1946—-Knoxville 18, Florida N & 10 (4, eae 


1944—Texas 7, Randolph Field 7 (15.000) FLOWER BOWE 
Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 (Jacksonville, Flas) 
ae 


1946—Drake 13, Fresno State 12 (12,000). 
VULCAN BOWL 


(37,500) es 
exas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000). 1946—Louisiana Normal 19, Lane College 6 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 


f 7, East ae 1933—West 21, East 18. 1940—West 28, East un 
West 7; East 3 (January) | 1934—West 12, East 0. 1941—West 20, East 14 (62 00 
Test 16, ee eres) 1935—West 19, East 13. 1942—West 6). East 6 000) 


ieee me 20, West 0. 1936—East 2 West 3. 1943—East 13, West 12 | 

; 1 get aA 2. West 7 (January). | 1937—East 3, West _ Aa 13. West 13 _ 
1930—West 3, East 0 (December), | 1938—East 0, West | 1945—West 13, Bast 7 (6 
East 8 West 0. 1939—West 14, Bast * (60.000). | 1946—Bast 7, West 7 (6 


__ Professional Football Champions by Years 


ae R Team Te: 
5—Detroit Lions isd2_—Washin ’ 
1936—Green Bay Packers skins = 
1937—Washington Red- 1943—Chicago 
skins 1944—Green B. 
1938—-New York Giants |1945—Clevel: : 
1939—Green Bay Packers 1946—Chicago: 
1940—Chicago Bears 
1941—Chicago Bears 


Year Tea 
\ 1928 Providence. Steam 
Roller 

1929—Green Bay Packers 

1930—Green Bay Packers 

—C anes Cardinals 1931—Green Bay Packers 
6— ad Yellow | 1932—Chicago Bears 
Jackets 1933—Chicago Bears 

w York Giants | 1934—New York Giants 


Professional Football Standings for 1946 
& ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


lp >! EASTERN DIVISION EASTERN DIVISION | 
ey Ri vor Ags Wile : 
New York 1 Bp) s1+-.270). 7.199 |New vorkt: .. wee erates 7 
rc 1 226 339] Philadelphia........... 6 
1 ~ 249.» °370 | Washington... 2.15 sab. 5 
0 167 378 | Pittsburgh............. 5 
Boston, shoe Wee cise 2 
ebiadk WESTERN DIVISION 
‘ For Agst 
Cleveland oak et ts * wo W, 
a San Branolseo Lees... Dien 0 307 1809 Chicago Bears 8 
Angeles... 2.22.20! 7 5 2 305 290 | Los Angeles - 6 
~ ‘Chicags ob ea he 5 Me,” 8) \269 — Sip areas Bayes ¥ 
pe oretciana defeated New York in the playoff, 14 to 9. | Detroit. . oa ing sy ire § 
h es AN bd 4 


OS ee ees ‘ 7 eX, 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 885 


a 
et, . THE TURF — : 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 
¢ 5 12 , :760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of 
"means the winner’s share of the purse. A mite is | a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


Ss Belmont Park 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) : 
Winner, weight Time {Dollars|| Year Winner, weight Time {Dollars ‘ 
His Highness (130)........ > 61,675 ..|/Step Lightly (116) 1.12 1-5 
Morello (118)..... Fi 40,450 21..|Bunting (117)... 1.11 2-5 
iL) Conn eee P 48,855 22. .{Sally’s Alley (116 ik ] 
-11 48,710 $ ¥ ; 
PED Ss oss -1l 53,190 Ke 3 ‘ 
-.}Ogden (115). 002! :10 43.790 ||1925. .|Pompey (127)....0....5../L ; 
..}L' Alouette (115). -ll 34,290 26..|Scapa Flow (122)..-...... 1.22 < 
«-|Martimas (118)........... 122 36,610 27..|Anita Peabody (124)...... 
> - Ponacornae (114)... 2.2... -10 2 30,630//1928..|High Strung (122)........ 1.19 
..|Ballyhoo Bey (112)....... -10 33,580 ..|Whichone (125).......... 
pues.) Yankee (119)...........4 -09 1 36,850|| 1930. .|Jamestown (130).......... 
-14 44,500 ../Top Flight (127)..... oi 
-13 36,600 2..|/Kerry Patch (122 
SSP eee .11 4-5} 40,830 .. (Singing Wood (12: 21 8 ; 
-11 4-5} 32,960 ..|Chance Sun (122) ) i 
-13 3-5| 36,880 5..|Tintagel (122).. 17 * 
-111-5| 26,640 ..|/Pompoon (127 Sea * 
-11 1-5} 26,110 . s)/Menow (119) 2.57 o este 5 ; 
-11 4-5] 24,100 ..|Porter’s Mite (119)......: ‘ 3 ‘ ; 
25 BR Pe -121-5| 25,360 .-|Bimelech (126) ............«J1- . rh 
2 ae 15 15,060 }/1940..}Our Boots (119)........../1 
Peat lenis 3 -16 4-5) 16,010 ..}Some Chance (122)....... 
Siriaas nthe a © .11 4-5| 16,590 ..-}Occupation (126)......... 
yeh ie SES -13 4-5} 17,340 ... JOccupy. (126)... 25. osha 
Rpts <div a She the 312 15,600 .-(Pavot (126), nants 
=.| Dunboyne (127).......... .12 4-5] 23,380 ..|/Star Pilot (126)... 
-J/Man o’ War (127) - -11 3-5} 26,650 J First Flight (123)... 250-5 


’ The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 642 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; | furlongs. The race was not run in 1y11 and 1912. 


: SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 


c. (Distance 10 furlorigs) 
1 Year Winner, age, weight 


ps | ee eee 
Time {Dollars || Year Winner, age, weight Time {Dollars — 


} 1887... ‘1i7) SA eee ee 2. 6,065 ||1918..|Johren (3) (110).........- 2.06 5,850 
| 1888. .|Elkwood (5) (119)........ 07 1-2] 6,812||1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108)...... 2.02 1-5] 5,200 ; 

RES . 6,900 ||1920..|Paul Jones (3) (108).......|2.093-5) 6,350 
2:06 4-5} 6,900||1921. .) Audacious (5) (120)....... 2.02 1-5] 8,100 


é 


ea 


ee 2.07 9,900 ||1922..|Capt. Alcock (5) (108)..... 2.05 2-5 8,200 
is spies 17,750 ||1923..|Grey Lag (5) (135)........|2.03 7,800 
Fa, PR 3-5| 17,750||1924..|Mad Hatter 8) (125 . 12.03 3-5} 9,150 
PSF nny Be 12,070 ||1925. .|Sting (4) (12: . {2.04 1-5) 11,300 v 
or) pea 4,730 ||1926..|Crusader (3) (104) . 12.03, 13,150 
. 5,8 1927..|Crusader (4) (127). .|2.02 2-5} 11,875 
2.07 1-5 5,850 ||1928..|Dolan (4) (105).... . {2.06 3-5| 13,675 © 
5 6,800 ||1929. .|Bateau (4) (112).......... 2.03 2-5 ,100 
6,800 ||1930..|Petee Wrack (5) (122)..... 2.07 2-5| 11,850 
6,800 ||1931..|Mokatam (4) (12: 2.02 2-5| 11,200 
- re 800 ||1932..|White Clover II ( . .|2.03 2-5] 11,100 ‘ 
= Baie oS 7,800 ||1933..|Equipoise (5) (132 zo 7,250 ; 
a x 10 2-5} 16,490 .|Ladysman (4) (1 -03 3-5} 5,750 
tip: < asi 16,800 ||1935..|Head Piay (5) (114) . 12.02 12,175 
a eS . y 1936. .|Firethorn 2) (116 2.04 3-5) 12,125 
Casco ° 16,800 ||1937..|Aneroid (4) (110) 2.01 3-5) 10, 


16,800 }/1938. .|Snark (5) (120) .. 
19,750||1939..|Cravat (4) (121). 


ae # 1940. .|Hight Thirty (4) (127)...-.. 2.01 3-5} 19,850 

ay) a niowie ta 4.800 ||1941../Your Chance (4) (114)....|2.02 3-5| 25,200 "| 

00 3,000 |}1942..|Market Wise (4) (124)..... 2.01 4-5] 27,800 
73 i 2.05 2-5) 3.925||1943..|Don Bingo (4) (104)....... 2.01 2-5] 27,600 

Bares ic 3'450||1944. .|Aletern (5) (108).......-.|2.01 1-5) 39,210 © 

17. .'Boots (6) (122). . 12°051-5! 4,900 ||1945. .|Devil Diver (6) (132)...... 2.04 35,050 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 1946. .}Armed (5) (130).........- 2.02 43,000 

LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur. 
PEE ES ES Se 
Flying Scot (118)......... 
Menow (118) ........+24--: 

50||Johnstown (118) oe 

Corydon (118). 

King Cole (118 
00||Alsab (126)..... 
coe ee i 128) E06) 3 
4\By Jimminy, (126)......... o Goes There (126)..... 
S{bot O° Luck (126)... os : Polynesian (126) ,.-.----- 

46'School Tie (110) , Hampden (126).,.--.-.-+-- 


Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Time |Doll’rs 


re Winner, weight 


by to be 


00 00.00 06 00 00.00 00 Go100 
et Tol lala al 
wos Ww 
RSBRROVH 


TROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YE. OLD) Sis 
Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs © 
erie eae PADRE | Ro ae es ORO Cree 


1.37 4-5| — 6,675|| War Admiral (126)......-- 
1.38 8,450 rized (126) 


4. 1 Diver (5) (134).-.... 1.35 4-5} 1 Bounding 
A er Diver (6) (129)... <f 8 |1.-$6 2-5] 18, ||Pavot (126)... 


‘6 Gallorette (4) 4120) 5. e F .050'! Assault (126)........ 


886 Sporting Events—Horse Racing — 
Belmont Park ) 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND ped 
Yr. Winner, weight ee Time |Doli’rs Winner, age, weight ie Fur.| Time [Doll Ts 
2.18 3-5 Firet 200 
eon, 11 |2.18 3-5) 10,575 Le Bee (5) (124)... ..] 16{3.26 6, 
1938 UBT ENGELS Se tee it 2.20 4-5| 10,42>)|War Admi ret 3B (424) 25.3 16 |3.24 4-5 pas: 

A 2/16 4-5| 11,500|/Cravat (4) (124) ........... 16 |3.23 5,550 
1939|War Plumage (116) . 11 {2. 3 tad ie |3:34 2-5] 6700 
1940|Damaged Goods (121)..... 11 |2,19 12/550 Fenelon (3) ¢ Seg ees Hal beryee 7. 

1941 Level B Best: (121)... ..s2. 00 11 |2.17 3-5] 10,275||Market Wise (3 in Mie; Aes sete tetiee ar 1 ao 
1942|Vagrancy (121)............ 12 |2 313-5) 15,425||Whirlaway (4) (124)....... alse 
1943|Too Timely (121).......... 12 }2.35 13,250)|Princequillo (3) (117) chee 5S ao ae 17848 
SL ie da ll fT 3182 5 is218 Bote rok Gy 14) ii!) 16 |3.272-5] 18,335 
1946 Seed ck oe 11 [2.18 4-5| 21,180||Pavot (4) (124).........2.. 16 |3.22 3-5) 18,250 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) | 
ee Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dare Winner, weight Fur. | Time Doirs 
“6 41.11 | 10,900/|Perpetuate (111).......... “5 0.574-5) 6,665 
192/| Merry Tgssie ios) Be Rae 8 itis 2-5 1e/700 Machine (1 ee Pe eed Sd BR 0.57 3-5| 5,900 
1930 iss Ferdinand (Cb een Mies FBG 14,825||Cockerel (119)............- 5 (0.57 4-5| 4,775 
1940| Misty Isle (119).......... 6 |1.10 2-5) 15,710||High Breeze (116). wera | pea Bae 
194UPetrity, (119)... a8 we ele 6 |1.11 3-5} 17,710|)Sun Again (116). 2 eee a3 gi 
1942|}Good gory mate ... | 6 41.09 1-5) 9,255//Sun Cap (113)... e a -5). aad 
1943)|Boojiana (119) 6 |1.094-5) 7,775); Lucky Draw (112) ne al geen 
1944|Busher tii9)~ A .| 6 1.09 2-5) 22,530|| Flood Town (116) ..| 5 10.57 4- ratty 
1945|Beaugay (123) . A 1.09 2-5 23,500 They Say (113) netttrssses 5 |0,592-5 c 
1946|First Flight (123)........| 6 {1.08 3-5| 35,535||Eternal War (122)......... 5 10.57 3-5| 11,21 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.{ Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, ~__Winner, age, weight | Fur, Time, Doll’rs 
40 3- 800||Sailor Beware (5) (153)...... 5.40 3-5 9.200 
Heed eeatae (2 GD. LACES] Sipe) sauap teres Oe. Be bees] gagp 
1938|Ossabaw (4) (153)....... - f 
1939} Whad’on Chase (4) (137) 4.47 4,700)| Whaddon Chase @ ae S38 9. ; 
1940|Mad rorey, nee (ee: Dee ae 4.42 3-5} 6,625//Cottesmore (5) 16 5.51 2-5) 14,850 
1941|Susse (6) Ga Boyde, Ge , 4.46 1-5} 4,600/|Speculate (5) 2142). a2 5.58 3-5) 14, 
1942 Caddie (4) 131) ails s shen 20 |4.59 4,375) |Cottesmore (7) (155). ..| 24 |6.05 1-5) 13,950 
1943)Rouge Dragon (5) (147). 20 |4.50 4'875||Brother Jones (7) (150)..... 24 5,53 3-5] 14,500 
1944|Rouge Dragon an} (160) .. 20 |4.55 2-5} 6,195|//Burma Road (5) (136).....] 24 |5.54 1-5] 13,385 
1945|Raylwon (6) (137)......... 20 (4.48 4-5} 6,690 Mereator (6) (42}2.55 28s 24 5.48 15,00. 
1946|Burma Road (7) a8) sieia ene 20 /4.49 4-5| 13,750||Blridge (8) (151)........... 24 (5.48 4-5| 21,425 
\ CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) - 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight _|Fur. Time), Doll'rs I 
MURR Vie. oYoasn:'s wid Seace in, §4}1.17 1-5 4,225||Catalysis (116)....... K 
1335 Deena Mite (119). ....[ 644/1.14 2-5] 4,650]|Sweet Patrice (1 ‘ey lg “53 
1989|/Andy K (124). 6491-17 5,875]|Perida (116). . 44}0.5: 
1940|Monday Lunch (110).. 8° |1.37 2-5} 9,675|/Maemante (116)... _ 1... 7! 434/0.51 2-5) 5,325 
1941] Alsab Ga LR Se 8 |1.35 2-5} 9,500//Spanish Moss (116)........ 5 |1.00 3-5} 6,950 
1942|Count Fleet (116)......... 8 {1.34 4-5} 9,375]|Pomrose (116)............ 416|0.52 2-5| 7,850 
1943|Pukka Gin (113)........... 8 41.38 1-5) 10,125)|Mrs. Ames ven i 00d, SRO 416|0.51 3-5] 8,750 
1944|Pot O'Luck (106).......... 8 |1.37 2-5] 19/950||Bertie 3. G48) 413|0.54 1-5| 77345 
1945| Marine Victory (116),...... 8 /1.391-5) 15, 665||Beaugay (114)............ 419]0.514-5) 4,495 
1946|Donor (116).............. 8 11.37 2-5) .20,550||First Flight (110).......... 41510.51 10,850 

JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) | 
Yr Winner, Beep hoenct: weight Fur.) Time |Doll'rs | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 

Pasha (11 os 8 |1.381-5| 4,930||Preeminent (5) (a). F 6 j1.11j1-5) 3,625 
183 Pashia QA). oes eeee sees 8 {1.36 2-5} 5,050}| Deliberator & ve (124 6 Lair 5,350 — 
1939 ‘eat Mon. (110) 8 |1.35 4-5) 7,725]|/Entracte (3) (103)... 6 1.11 5.500 — 
1940] Roman ( al) 8 1.37 1-5} 6,425]/Bight Thirty (4) (127) 6 |1.09 4-5) 6,100 
1941 Stimady ql 8 |1.371-5) 6,825]|Bight Thirt (5) (129) 6 |1.11 1-5 5.275 
1942] King's ee i er a 8 |1.36 2-5) 6,325)/Omission (4) (119)..... 6 |1.10 4-5 425 
1943|Slide Rule (122)........... 8 11.37 7,075|| Devil Diver (4) (116)....... 6 |1.10 - 5,650 
7944/Ocoupy (110)............. 8 |1.37 1-5] 8,050]|Devil Diver i) (134). .24 8 6 |1.12 3-5] 5,030/ 
1945|Buzfuz (115)........... \ 8 {1,.371-5] 13,010]|Apache (6) (129)......... 4 1.11 10,995 
1946|Mahout (114)............. & 11.37 14,400}|Polynesian (4) (124)....... 46 11.13 11,650 


Empire City 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR@ OLD AND UP) EMPIRE CITY STAKES 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |)Doll’rs) Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 


1936|Thorson (4) (112 934]1.52 4,790|Hsposa (4) (98) . ieee | OPM 2 asin 
1937|Thorson 3 {18 944 |1.54 7,550|Rex Flag (3) (106), . octaes a 1.52 28 1oees 
1938|Great Union (3 916/1.52 6,550 Stagehand (3 9 51 
1939/Third Degree < 914|1.51 2-5 5|Lovely Night A ; “are. 
1940)Mioland (3) ae ‘ 914 |2.00 1-. 15,9 950|Feneion (3) 
1941|)Gramps (4) (103). 944/1.59 4-5 9, Swing and Bway @ aia), 
1942 Riveriand (4) (114)! 914|1.56 2-5 19/850 er aate (3) 
1943 Slide Rule (3) (119) 914/1.57 3-5|| 22,700/Chop Chop @. fan: 
1944|Seven Hearts » (124) 934/1.58 23, 515/Stir Up (3) 
1945|Stymie (4) (125). ......... 914|1.56 4-5 38, 765|Gallorette. 
1946 Asoault (RGD) Re ein 91411.56 2-5!) 38,600 Bonnie Beryl (3) (P43) " 


Saratoga 
1 HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
‘Tr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doilars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 


SS 

1937|Sky Larking (ily)... Burning Star (117) 

¢ ieo (126).... Thanksgiving (117) 
Bight Thirty (117) 
50|/Fenelon (122) 

i Whirlaway (130) 
31,750//Shut Out (130) 
33,300|/Eurasian (112) 
51,850);/By Jimminy (126) 
55,195) Adonis (110) 
46,450/) Natchez (124) 


a : SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr.| Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time } Dollars 
War Plumage (124 


1937|Pumpkin (122)......-. 8,000 
8,000 
Salaminia (111). 


1938| Hi Chico (122)......... 
1750 ¢ 
he Hazard (114)......... 
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Regal Lily (123). 
Handcuff (125)... 
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i; 1939|Bimelech (122). 
a 8,000); Vagrancy (126) ........... 


rlaway (122)... 

5,500||Stefanita (117)........... 
4,945|| Vienna (114)........-..-.-- 
6,435) |Sicily re} ee Se ae at 
6,500|i\Hypnotic (124)............ 


GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) ) 
Winner, weight Fur. 
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U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS; 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time Seb oy 


7,700|| Fighting Fox (113)........ 6 {1,.122-5 
10,300||No Competition (116)..... 6 .121-5 
9,625||Epatant (119)...........- 6 3 
11,075||New World (117)......... 6 
9,675||Sbut Out (116)..........- 
9,925] |Devil'’s Thumb (126) ieee 6 
9,275||By Jimminy (112).........| 6 
16-915]|Pavot (126) ss, «<,c0< <2 2 epee 
18,015||Manipur (112).........5.3- 
14,275||Blue Border (110)......... 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, age, weight | Fur. Time |Dollars 
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2 = ts he 
Merry Lassie (119).. 7,975||Count Arthur (5) (126)... . 
Dinner Date (103). 9,450||War Admiral (4) (126)_.... 
8,350}|Isolater (6) (126).........- 
8,450||Isolater (7) (126)......... 
8,125]|Dorimar (4) (121)....-..... 
8,825||Bolingbroke (5) (126)..... 
9,500||Princequillo (3) (116)...... 
15,400} | Bolingbroke W (123); -. wee 
16,670, |Stymie (4) (126) 
16,875||Stymie (5).......-.--..+- 


Narragansett Park 

NEW ENGLAND OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YES. AND UP) 

t Winner, weight Fur.; Time , Doli’rs © 
938 


Winner, weight Fur.; Time , Doll’rs 


e Beauty (108)... | 844)1.451-5 Calumet Dick (5) (415) 
i 120) © ¥ si .. | 834|1.43 3-5 Stagehand~(3) (119) 
intee » 814 \1.45 2-5 Challedon (3) (118) 
.8144|1.471-5| 5,010}) Hash (4) (ize)... .. 
SE 844/1.45 3-5 
814 |1.44 3-5 
Bia same oS 6 815|1.46 sieht 
844|1.46 | 8,340)) Paperboy (6) (AAU). -<ws--< 


(Not run) 
(Not run) 


Highest Daily Double Payoffs 


, Date 
Amouat* Horses Track bey ; 
rst 14-39 
12. Joy Bet-Merry Caroline..-.-. _...)/Washington Park.... «++-- 8-1 ) 
f 910.77 20 Mighty 1g gga te Ay ee Lees Fa Park acigiite oo pe a; 
: indred-Ann Tabson.......-.---++-> (} WR ee a fOr 
rae Wanoan-Arakay ee SN. See ie Tropical Park........-.+-- i teeas 
Charles F.-James Boy.....---+++-++- BOW 16 ais Siew os ee > Seong eR 
Peggy Torch-Miss Firefly 6 5 a ag wih 4 ees Eves 
Darby Duluth-Sha Whan.......-.---|Detromb... a. essere age OS ; 
Rorest, Do-Sun Monia. 0 0-0-1+771-[RieBarBeneres 0022 ‘| aon ieee 
Biuy al- weep Sar-Ben...... ‘ 
Pagan Royal Mesmerist Whittier Park... 5 oe 
Lady Pal-Willie Klein Coney Island... ; Poae 
‘Clear the Way-Lillian C........+--- Ak-Sar-Ben. 2 , 
Alaskan-Come Faw e! e eee as 
J. George-Lilac Bioom 5 ao pact y 
Buddie Bones-Junction City oe ria 
Yippee-Treasure. .. + ahi ie oi 
Markobob-Spirit. . Lai! ed a ae § 
y Hard Loser-Bluefield. pslators: rlington... Lie frase 
x Silent Host-High Luck. ieee! . a 
610.60 Mad Scramble-Valdina Bishop. 16-50-88 


ES 3801; _ |Squabble-Raceaway.....2-++--:- eral j 
*All doubles based on $2 bets except Winfred Ann-Tabson at Thorncliffe. Te 


Time |Dollars _ 7 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing ° 887. {a 
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DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Nes Winner, weight Docoid es Time se 
LOSTStrapo (VEG). 5 oa oes 9 1,51 2-5) 10,750 
1938}The Chief (119). ....-..... 9 |1.482-5 900 
1939|Johnstown (126) .........- 9 |1.48 2-5 ,250 
1940} Your Chance (116) ........ 10 |2.03 4-5) 9,650 
1941|Whirlaway (126).......... 10 {2.03 2-5] 8,075 
1942) Valdina Orphan (116)..... 10 {2.01 2-5| 21,150 
1943] Vincentive (111) .......... 10° (|2.05 19,600 
1944|By earn qh: 2 SRE eee 10 {2.03 2-5| 39.170 
1945 Wildlife EUG) Safer arate = t-2 cise 10 |2,05 1-5) 38,835 
1946).Assault (126)............. 10 '2.06 4-5: 40,700: 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


ct 
BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, Age. Weight [Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
| 9 |4.501-5| 18,025. 
Seabiscuit (4) (122 . -9 af 
The Chief & { Yost 9 |1.48 2-5] 18,4 
cree See rH te ~e a 1 1-5 rete, 
olater: (7), CELONE oa... ae 4 p 
Fenelon (4) (119) ......... 10 |2.03 3-5) 19,250 
Whirlaway (4) (128)....... 10 |2.02 2-5| 23,650 
Devil Diver (4) (123)....... 10 |2.03 2-5) 23,200 
Four ae (4) (116)... 10 |2.02 4-5/ 39,800 | 
Stymie (4) (116).......... 10 -|2.02 1-5] 39,120" 
iGallorette (4) (118)........ 10 !2.05 41,100 


TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur| Time ;Doll'rs 
1937|Maetall (115)............. 6 [1.13 4,750 Ferpetuate 129) ie scraps 5 (0.59 4,750 
1938] I] Chico (119)...-......... 6 [1.13 1-5| 3,900||Maeline (119)............. 5 |0.59 4,250 
1939|Johnnie J. (115)......... 6 {1.11 4-5} 3,450||Gannet (117),............% 5 |0.58 3-5) 4,125 
1940)Omission (115) ........-.... 6 |1.13 4,275 || Chicuelo sea one we Aci 5% |1.05 4-5} 4,500 
1941|/Requested (122).......... 6 |1.122-5 5,900|| Requested (119).......... 514 {1.05 2-5] 6,200 
1942|Breezing Home (110)...... 6 {1.11 3-5| . 5,875|)Supermont (113).......... 51% |1.05 4-5) 6, 
1943|Lucky Draw) 122)......... 6 }t-12 5,475 || Lucky Draw (122)... ....)514 |1.054-5) 5,150 
1944 Fighting ND fo) 0 CA ee 6 |1.11 4-5) °9,935||Burg-El-Arab (112)....... 1544 1.05 4-5} 7,755 
1945|Mist o’ Gold ha -| 6 |1.12 4-5) 8,495 || Desage CET ONES A. ene 22 1,05 7,350 
1946 I Will (114).. E el 6 11.13 1-5! . 91825 'lSet Pilot (122)........... 51 |1.06 4-5| 9,375 
Jamaica . 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr, Winner, weight Fur.; Time ;Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs 
bead Inhale (116). ...- 5 |0.59 4,225||Thorson (5) (119) °........ 8 14/1.43 4-5 900 
1938/1 Chico (114) . 5 |1.00 3,400]| Caballero (6) (114)......... 8161.45 2-5] 6,650 
1939}Gannet (119).. 5 |0.59 2-5| 3,300|| Thanksgiving Se (125) . 859]1.44 1-5 ,950 
1940|Zacharias (119)............ 5 [0.59 1-5] 3,275)|The Chief (5) (112) ....... 814|1.44 1-5) 6,200 
1941/Requested (119).......... 5 |0.59 4-5) 5,425/) Robert bitte (3) (100). 814/1.443-5| 8,275 
1942)/Red Sonnet (119). 5 |0.59 2-5} 7,200]| Waller (4) (106)........... 814/1.46 4-5) 8,775 
1943] Lucky Draw (114)... ay, OIOn 5 {1.00 3-5] 6,705)/Riverland (5) (124)......... 814|1.44 2-5| 9,300 
1944) Jeep (118)...-............ 5 |0.594-5| 6,525/|Alex Barth (4) (105)....... 814|1.45 2-5) 7,375 
1945|Twenty-Six (117). ... 5 {1.00 4,070||Saguaro (4) (108)_......... 816/144 3-5 070 
1946|Eternal War (117)......... 5 /0.59 3-5] 10,150||Fighting Step (4)..........1 8411.45 12,750 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR, OLDS) 


GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs © 
1937|Melodist (120).......... 814/1.42 4-5) 19,150 
1938|Fighting Fox (120)...... 814/1.43 17,450 
1939|Johnstown (120)........ §14]1.42 17,675 
P94 Dit (120). 0... 2... .. ee. 814/1.45 4-5) 19,225 : 
. 1941|/Market Wise (120)... ... 814/1.45 3-5) 16,650]|Dir (4) (112)............... 9 |1.512-5) 8,075 
_ 1942)Requested (120),....... 819}1.45 1-5] 22,900|/ Marriage (6) in Rae eee 9 |1.52 13,600 
- 1943}Count Fleet. (126) . 8 '4/1.43 20,150]|Boysy (7) (114)...........2. 9 [1.50 3-5 ,150 
Up (126) 814}1.44 1-5) 19,625)| First Fiddle (3) (119). 9 |1.49 3-5) 12,325 
Sig|t-4s 4-8| 18/048||s 
Ble : leymle. (5) (120) ok Leh en He 9 |1,49 4-5) 10, 
i 8'4]1.45 18,945 9,88¢ 
1946] Assault (126) . 8'4[1.46 3-5} 22,600||Stymie (5) (127)....... 9 |1.49 3-5] 24,750 


Run in two divisions in “1944 and 1945. 


Hialeah 


*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs Winner, Age, Weight Fur./ Time } Doll’rs 
1937|Court Scandal (120) . 9 11.49 3-5) 20,900||Columbiana (4) (103). 2.01 4- 
-1938/Lawrin (120)........ 9 {1.50 4-5) 20,100|| War pepe cy (130) . 508 ra 49'550 
1939|Technician (119) 9 {1.50 1-5) 20,000)| Bull Lea (4) (119). 2.02 2-5 "450 
1940) Woof Woof (118 9 |1.50 1-5) 22,450||Many Stings 5) (10%. 2.03 52/000 
1941 Dispose (120).. 9 |1.48 4-5] 20,250||Big Pebble (5) (10) 2.02.4-5| 51,800 
aa Requested (123) . 9 {1.50 2-5] 28,150 ae Ue (4) Cra). 2.05 1-5] 53/950 
— ot run—wal ~ 
} uote ad oP (OCS Ge 9 1.52 2-5] 14,825 ie bg readoma (4) (109) ¥g).| 10 |2,04 3-5) 29,350 “ 
1946'Round View (118)........ 9 (\1.52 29,600 larmed “5) LDR) 5b pal Nee aN 10 12.02 2-5) 45,700 ot 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


Suffolk Downs 


MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. 
Yr. Winner, weight 


(3 YRS. AND UP) 
Time [| Doll’rs 


Fur, 


1937)Seabiscuit (4) (130)....... 9 41,49 51,780 
1938|Menow (3) (107)......... Q |1.52 3-5 550 
1939|Fighting Fox (4) (113) 9 |1.52 ,250 
1940|EHight Thirty (4) (126). 9 11.49 46,550 
1941)War Relic (3) (102)....... 9 {1.48 3-5] 48,350 
1942|Whirlaway (4) (130)...... 9 |1.48 1-5) 43,850 
1943)Market Wise (5) (126) 9 1.52 39,650 
1944/First Fiddle (5) (124)..... 9 1.49 41,850 
1945) First Fiddle 183 G20 Sun. 9 |1,49 2-5) 42,750 
1946|Pavot (4) (120).......... 9 11.49 4-5! 47,750 


————— 


THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time { Doli’rs 


War Minstrel (113)........ 9411.56 3-5| 9,52 
Cravat (104)....... .. | 934/156 1-5 12°10 
Challedon (124). 7 944|1.56 2-5] 13° 

Pass Out (110). 914/200 2-5| 13950 
Our Boots (112)........1.; 914|1.56 3-5 ae 75: 
Shut Ou QutiS6)) ace eee 945|1.55 2-5] 22'775 
Whirlabout TION, Caer 934|1.57 2-5| 22.475 
Sea Swallow (113) pee 934|1.56 4-5 Oe OnS ie: 
Cablev(09))acuaathe. cee 945/157 3-5] 23/475 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 889 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Time | Dollars|) Year 


Winner, weight Winner, weight _Time 
. [Aristides (100) , ..|Meridian (117)... 2.05. 
-| Vagrant (97) “ ..|/Worth (1 117) } 
B 8 -.|/Donerail (117).. 
-- {Old Sore (114) 
E onan 37 iS se poe fhe es 
Se “ . .|George Smit 7 pee 
28 Eindoo es): .-..|2.40 . -|Omar anyyingh (cuits ; 
-|Appollo (102) . z ..|Exterminator (114).. 
Leo: 3 ..|Sir Barton (112%). 
.}Paul Jones (126)... .. 
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oF (126). 
4. .)/Black Gold da). Ec 
3 eg 4 Ebony (126) Ro ohet 
, .|Bubbling Over (126)...... 
oo | WnIskery: (126) << oi wie oe 
..|Reigh Count (126).\...... 
.-|Clyde Van wits (126)... . - 
../Gallant Fox (126)......... 
..|Twenty Grand (36) eyecare 
..|Burgoo King (126)........ 
..|Broker’s Tip (126)........ 
../Cavalcade (126). ........2 
../Omaha (126)  aleaceths mite 
.-/Bold Venture (126)........ 
.|War Admiral (126)... ee 
..|Lawrin (126)... 
.-|Johnstown (126) 
..|Galiahadion (12 
.-|Whirlaway (126) . 
., {Shut Out (126). 
.|Count Fleet (126 
..|Pensive (126).. 
..|Hoop, Jr.(126) 
.. (Assault (126) 


The distance until 1896 was a % miles and since then 114 miles. 
“KY, JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
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Winner, weight Fur.{ Time ,;Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


Mountain ee ee: Se 1.38 3-5| 8,510|/Mars Shield Cm 1,53 2-5 
T. M. Dorsett (122) 1.38 3-5] 8,450/|Flying Lee ieee 1.52 4-5 
Flying Lill (116). 1,51 
Inscolassie (116) 1,54 2-5 320 
Valdina Myth (116) 1.52 3-5 .240 
Miss Dogwood (116) 1,47 4,810 
[Nellie L (116).......-.... 1.48 3-5| 4/160 
ICanita |: (LEG). 0-4 .ai-~ eras 1.48 3-5| 4,200 
i |\Come and Go (121) 1.49 4-5| 3,840 
otsiags 5.5: 2's ‘a 8A } 22,090 (Birst, Page (116), - 0175. 1.51 2-5] - 9,175 
New Orleans Fair Grounds 
ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight Fur., Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
ykeetes (8) (106).......... 1.414-5| 1,180}|Gréy Count...... Pi. wink 9 |1.504-5} 3,900 
Baccene® (103) <2 SRN b 1,485)|| Wise Box. 3, -. soccer ea'e « 9 |1.511-5} 9,510 
Chance Sweet (4) (109)..... 814 1,000 || Day Off. (114)... .cccerks 9 |1.52 3-5} 9,510 
10|Rough Diamond &) O67). 844|1.49 1-5 850 em run) 
Bi of run) Not run) 
ot run—war Not run—war 
re Marriage (7) (115)......... $1611.43 4-5| 18,575 || Amber Light (120)........ 9 {1.52 3-5] 10,750 
4) Marriage (8) (124)......... 814 \1.45 18,775 ||Olympic Zenith (117)......|-9 |1.54 11,525 
Not run (Not run) 
§| Hillyer Court (4) (118).....! 814/1.45 19,650 !! Pellicle (117).....2.-....- 9 |1.52 4-5) 11,675 
: Santa Anita 
et SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
“SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVEB) 
i “Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur.| Time Dollars 
Ds # Bo aio 8 14|1.45 4-5|- 45,425||Rosemont (5) (124) ........-| 10 |2 02 4-5 ~ 90,700 
Co Oroe eke 9 - 1. ea 8 42,350||Stagehand (3). (10 We. veeeeses| LO 12.00 /3=5) > 9450 
ae Ee Ue 9 41.850|| Kayak II (4) (110)..........| 10 |2.01 2-5) 91,100 
Selves sttyh oe Seabiscuit (7) ae UE Se Aeacuraaie 10 |}2.01 1-5) 86,650 
" De eee : Bay View (4) (108)........ 10 |2:05 2-5| 89,360 
i =o Thus ian ios, mony 10 |2.01 1-5) 82,925 
meabond (119)....... umbs Up (6) (130)...... | . 
#8 Rnockdown GD) Ge | : ar 680||War Knight (6) (115)...... 10 }2.01 3.5|101,220 


permest weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


A Pic 2 3,325||Seabiscuit (120) .. 
i) 5 erate lea 6 | 5,050||Indian Broom (1 
ses oon 9 |1.50 aon : 


lacie 9 d : i 


ee \|Bric a Brac 
eee akc ve 41,930||Triplicate 


SAN PASQUAL#(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YB. OLDS AND OVER) © 


‘ 


: 
‘ 
" 

of 
“ 


890) 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


wr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars 
eee OFS CL ZZ) ics copies ssf prepara hin Petes ads 

1937)" \ Teddy’s Gomet (117).-)-..-]5-25+- 18,000 

. , 1938 (Ebiagumsbed (117). 6 |1.12 31,110 
1939| Andy K (114)............} 6 {1.12 3-5) 33,735 

1, 1940/Swain (117)............:- 6 {1.13 4-5) 34,470 
1941)Sun Again (122)........- 6 |1.121-5|) 34,655 
1942 evs etree g uly es 6 |1.10 2-5 1,500 
1943|Jezrahel (116)...... 6 |1.161-5| 48,650 
1944| Free For All (122)....... 6 {1.12 48,525 
1945|Spy Song (122)....... 6 [1.12 ,650 
1946/Cosmic Bomb (122) 6 11.10 4-5! 68,875 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing e a 


r 


Arlington Park ae 


HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight 


*Dead heat-value to each. 
> ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Dollars 

- 1937|Dellor (3) (07) Se eee 10 |2.03 1-5 a 375 
*. 1938|Cardinalis (4) (106)....... 2.05 4,000 
ei EES il d@’Or (4) (112)...... 10 |2.05 4,050 
1941|/Equifox (4) (113)........ 9% 1.58 4-5 6,895 
1942|)Rounders 2} TAOS) Spusece.s 2.04 22,000 
1943) i Naty ry CL2O) ere cs 10 |2.03 3-5) 40,950 

~ \1944)W, oem ye ar AS gd toh 2.02 37,850 
1945 Paste KEIR so: ates 0 |2.03 4-5] 36,900 
1946| Historian eS a3) pee i0 \2.01 38,700 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
SEV duit ) 6 {1.114-5| 15,630 
1938) Inscoel «) t 17 i ae eae 6 |1.113-5) 17,540 
1939|Now What (122) . 6 |1,13 18,820 
1940/Blue een (119).. 6 {1.12 4-5) 17,250 
1941|Petrify (117)............ 6 |1.12 3-5) 19,780 
HE A) de BCG) W 0 eae 6 /1.133-5) 25,980 
1943|Twilight Tear (113) 6 {1.13 1-5) 26,460 
1944) Expression oe 6 |1.12 2-5) 28,900 
1945/Beaugay (119 6 j1.12 1-5) 35,900 
1946|Four Winds (119) 6 {1.12 51,000 


Washington Park 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Mad Money (117)....:... 534 |1.061-5) 3,015, 
Beau James (117) .....- 5% |1.044-5 3,185 
Roman (119). oo...) 5% |1.07 225 
Misty Isle (114) 514 11.04 4-5) 5,450° 
Alsxb (122) 53s d eke ta 6 |1.124-5) 4,790 
Head Start{(114) . 6 |1.122-5| 4,48¢ 
Dutch Raider (112) 541.06 2-5 4,525 
Free For All..... 514611.04 3-5! 10,2507 
High Shine (116). 516/1.08 3-5| 11,925 
Colonel O'F (119). 534:1.06 4-51 17,750 

CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Winner, weight Fur.| Time |]Doll. rs 
Flying Scot (123) .....:...| 10 |2.054-5] 27,37, 
Nedayr (121) - 0.0... ss. 2 1506 
Challedon (126)............ 6 
Sirocco%(121) . ...sseww cs 


Attention (121) 
Shut. Out (126)... 2..2eeniea 
Slide Rule (120)........ 
Twilight Tear (114) ... 

Pot o’ Luck (119) 
The Dude (119) 


STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) . 
Time |Doliar 8 


Winner, ry age, weight Fur. 
Corinto (5) G09) eek a gee 
War Minstrel (4) (107).. 
Count d’Or (4) (106) 
Advocator (6) (118)........ 
Steel Heels (5) (110)....... 
Take Wing (4) (103).... 
Rounders (4) (116).... 
Georgie Drum (5) (113 
Devalue(7) (108)...... 
Witch Sir (4) (115) 


WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doliars Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dollar 
1937)/Dawn Play (116)......... 10 {2.05 25,400||Dora May (5) (108)........ 6 
PON MIR TAC aris Wim S a else « « [i> lelee |e sin kia's <P'viaiete sya Not Run. éj0/e*aifn oe | Ree 
OO Sha To ee Se eee ie ee en eel are at ee Star Boarder (3) (105). 222. 9 
1940) Mioland (123) ............ 10 |2.05 4-5} 44,900||War Plumage (4) (110)..... 9 04 
1941 heater (Ge CTE eee 10 {2.04 44,975)|Big Pebble < oe ad ahefe stewed 10 
! 1943 PRIS WAM alc ds de ccs eed oe 10 |2.06 3-5 8 Marriage (6) (i14)........ 10 
1943 ie pnow REM g tsa is 10 {2.07 56,150||Royal Nap (3) (107)*...... 10 
: Thumbs ae (4) (120)*.. 10 
1944/By Jimminy (122)........] 10 {2.03 §1,650||Equifox (7) (113). 10 
1945|Fighting Step (118). See 10 |2.02 4-5} 68,950)|/Busher (3) (115). 10 
1946|Eternal Reward (118)..... 10 |2.02 3-5 83/450||Armed (5) (130).. 10 


*Dead heat. 5 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 ¥R. OLDS) 


*PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


~*Dead hea 
1943 races. tail at Pimlico. 


¥r.) Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollar 
1937) Tiger (1 (117) ity a ele 6 |b. 26,135||Well Rewarded 117 cw adios <5] ; 30 
1938 Ni Not run pont nee 11g é 
1939 Not Not run irae, 
1940 porters pP CLEA PRK Se : : 7 4-5 Seen ae run a 
gab (119)........ : 5 . .575!|| Misty Isle (120)........... 8 R - 960 
aie ot OP) area el. ia be 2 58, 475||Blue Delight (a8) 8 et “ pee 
1943)Qccupy (1 6 [1.13 2-5) 43,625||Whirlabout (112)... _. 514|1.08 4-5] 4/100 
1944) Pree for Ali 122). BN Wy ater! < 6 {1.13 1-5) 47,850 Shoes Bloed(llo) se245.e ee 6 |1.13 1-5) 29/340 
1945/Revoked (118) ..........- | 6 |1.11 4-5] 56,700 Bay (119), des secieee 6 |1.13 34/020 
*1945|Hdueation (118)... 2... 16 11.12 1-5' 65, sl least Blue (LUBY Oe Ab ee | 6 11.13 50.276 
*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. ri 
n 
Laurel a 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) — eK! 
Yr.| Winner, weight, age |Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |/Dol oe ; 
*Heelfly (3) (114)...... ae 
1937 { reeabiseui d) 36) 8 |1.372-5] 4,275/|Jacola (114)......... 
Jacola (3) 8 {1.37 7,825//B urry 
1939|Sun Egret (4) (118 8 |1.374-5 7,125 Wark Deanty (14 (114) 
1940) Roman (3) (112). 8 /1,38 4-5 6,975|| Valdina Re ah ale? 
1941) Pictor (4) we aan 8 |1.401-5) 6,750/|Ficklebush (10 
1942| Riverland (4) A SAe 8 |1.37 2-5) 6,900||Askmenow ate 
1943 Shut Out (4) (118)........ 8 |1.422-5| 9,175!|Miss Teeeinan (abel 
1944 Soldier mang (6) entTy 8 |1.43 2-5) 7,875|\Busher (117)....... ‘ 
1945|The Doge (3) (111)....... 8 |1.373-5 4723 Allene CUD Beate, 
4946|Seven Boars (6) (1333. 8 11.39 1-5)  8,300||Bee Ann Mae Qf. <5 


Fur.| Time Dollars ‘ 


ee. 


StS Se a 


SE A 


Winner, weight | Time |Dollars 


ad 
> 
oe 


ie Pe 
WNW NNN NEN 


= ql 
-| Knight of Bl ersie (110)... . 
(118) 


at pak pk pk) Dh 
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ig 
re) 
i} 
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Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


ae Time |Dollars 


Winner, weight 


Tecumseh (118).......... 2,160 
Pe ees 2,050 
i ier fio 1-2} 1,675 
SS S65 a 1,185 
ig. * TL eae 1-2} 1,130 
hse 5 4,5 % 4-5) 3,225 
Wess Hes 3 1.403-5| 3,300 
Se fa 1 2,700 
eae. 1.56 3-5 1,450 
is ha ip wpe ab 6 1.53 2-5 i,670 
Ree hee 1.53 4-5 1,335 
ey ee 1.58 1,275 
1.54 4-5 1,380 
1.54 2-5 4, 
18*_) War Cloud (117).......... 1.53 3-5] 12/250 
18*.'Jack Hare, Jr. ( {1.53 2-5! 11,250 


*Run in twe sections. The Preakness was not 
un from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 
: miles: in 1889 it was 114 miles; in 1909 and 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


Time [Doli'rs 


1919. .|Sir Barton fae) Ppa eco 

1920..|Man o' War (126)........ 5 

1921. .|Broomspun (114)......... : 

1922 5 jPUMOKY TLS) 5. ooo eels sine : 

LORS: s SVU S) oe Fo alee wep e] 

1924. .| Nellie Morse (121)........ : 

1925... Spee a a -59 

1926. .}Display (126). ......+-.-- < 

1927. .|Bostonian (126).........- 2.01 

1928. .| Victorian (126)..........5 5 

1929. .|Dr. Freeland Boe saab aeks . 

1930. .|Gallant Fox (12 6) Satehaalstevele . 

1931. GO). wn Dee wide aiehae -59 48,225 
1932. 3 37 
1933. -02 26,850 
1934. Fi 25,175 
1935. .}Omaha (126)..... . 25,325 
1936 59 27,325 
1937. z *45,600 
1938..|/Dauber (126)..... -59 1,87 
1939. 59 3,710 
1940. .|Bimelech (126) 58 53,230 
1941..|Whirlaway (126) 58 49,365 
1942. .}Alsab (126) 57 58.175 
1943. ||Count Fleet (126)......... 57 43,190 
1944. .|Pensive (126)............. .59 60,075 
1945. .|Polynesian (126).......... 1.58 66,170 
1946. .'Assalilt (126)............. i 96,620 


1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14% miles and 
since then 1 3/16 miles. 


WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR, OLDS) 
Winner, weight (Fur. Time | Doll’rs 


Nedayr (122).........-.-- 8146/1. 28,140|/Nedayr (112).........-.-- 8% [1.45 4-5) 8,600 
Challedon (119).....>.. ..| 8 %)}1. 28,770||Inscoelda (116) ..........-. 8 44/1.42 7,860 
am 836 |1.45 33,230||Sirocco (113). ......-..+--- 8344/1. 140 
8% |1.49 33,830||Whirlaway (122)........-- 834|1.52 1-5} 8,140 
814 |1.47 33,910||AlISab (122)..........----- 814 |1.44 3-5) 7,720 
8% |1.43 30,820||Count Fleet (1 ce 814 |1.44 4-5] 9,700 
Platter LID)... .- 8% \1.47 33,440|| Platter (122). _......| 346\1.48 3-5] 10,800 
3|Pot o’ Luck (122) .| 846 /1.46 35,130) /Rick's Ratt (118)-0.. ce 834 |1.45 4 5| 23,500 
: 5\Star Pilot (122) | 84 /1,47 36,365||Colony Boy (113) ........ 8% |1.50 2-5) 23,450 
het Pilot (122). .....-+.+- 1 814 '1.46 37,615||Fervent (116)........--..- 84¢11.45 4-5! 26,650 + 
RIGGS HANDICAP (3 ¥R. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
1 a a weight par] Time | Dollars Winner, ice Fur.| Time |Dollars 
914) 1.57 2-5 Rehearsal (119).........-- 4% 10.54 2-5 ; 
9 14)1.59 5|| Charlotte sin Liisy Rahn 1.00 2-5} 4,810 
9344/2.01 Cockerel (122) 
944/1.59 Nannykins (119) 
944) 1.58 50||Joe Ray (122) 
Stibste ales 944/1.59 Teentee (122 
914| 2.00 Galactic (122) 
...| 936|1.584 5 pocksieae (328) 95 
mie (4 weave] 934}2.00 y Gunner 
; Beymie (1 (4) CC ee 46!1. \Jet Pilot (122) 2 2-5 


' PIMLICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) 
.). —. Winner, weight Fu 


a 


are 


© 


no 


MOG 


WOOWO@DOoOO 
RAKAARAAKK 
aaseeneee 


Hollyw 
; _ AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


Time }jDoll’rs 


ood Park 


Time |Doll’rs 


PIMLICO OAKS (3-yr.-olds, fillies) 
Winner, weight Fur.) Time }jDoll'rs 


5 


oo 


Sketchbook eer 1 oA ateaeteae 


Twilight Tear (1 
Gallorette (121). 
Red Shoes (121). 


MAAR 
at ff pu pt 
ea gaa ara 
Sresaaske 
NNR OU Gt 


“5 
-5 
-5 
-5 
5 
5 
5 


00.0000 G0 0000 G0 G0. 


20,150 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Time |Doll'rs 


Fur. 


Dei doe 9 |1.50 6,650 37,150/ —, 
paearak 1 reer yore D 9 {1.49 4-5) 9,800 utes 
0|Viseounty (115)....:.--- Qg |1.49 10,700 sae 
41 and 1043. Ne ae). 9 |1,49 2-5) 15,750)|B ‘ 
| 2 pea Q |1.493-5| 17,350 60,600 
dhe ois 814|1.43 2-5| 42,600 48,230 — 
Quick ele (1 —fteho, SS 81611.43 1-5 39, 750 Z 79, 900 
2 -HOLLYWOP D DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) . 
Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
2.03 1-5 
PY 6 |1.12 14,305 
usher (128). ....---+-- 1,50 1-5) 50 io wees Peak (116). 6. |i40 1-5 ie: 


Honeymoon ALi crest 2.02 “39; 
Pistance 10 furlongs 1938-1941. 


es 


= 


“ 


Other Wirvers on American Race Tracks in 1946 ; 


Aqueduct Hdep. 


Coincidence... . ; 


Harbor Hill Stpl. | Navigate. . 


Babylon. ...... 


Discovery..... 


Glendale Stpl. . 


Edgemere..... 
Cowdin: ...... 


Myrtlewood. 
odesty...... 


' Inaugural...... 
Boardwalk. . 


.|Royal Governor... 


.|Mighty Story... 

, |Gallorette....... 
.|Lieut. Well...... 
“Stymie! ber te | 


s pmeynote. 2. sac 6 5 
Beldame (1).... 
Beldame (2).... 


ARLINGTON PARK—1 


Gallorette ie 
Bridal Flower... . 


Chicago, Ill. 


- | lemeiae Don.. 


eiPAOHORE. Shia... <p ap 


Lord Beswell. .. 


.|Brookfleld......- 
. |Athenia......... 
»|/Delegate,....... 
..|Good Blood. .... 

. [Frere Jacques... . 


ATLANTIC CITY—1% 
Pleasantville, N. J. 


./Sea Snack. ...:.. 


aburbine: 2.5.4, .. 
.|Polynesian. ..... 
.|Miss Kimo... ... 


.'Lucky Draw.. 


oO 
Sin world record 
} BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 


San Mateo.. . 


San al 
Santa Clar; 


‘Redwood City... 
Alameda. . oa... 
Homebred..... 


‘BELMONT PARK—1*% miles 


Roseben....... 
Corinthian Stpl.. 
pede) Pan... 3. 


Meadow BE. Stpl. 


‘Top blight. 


National Stallion’ 
Fall Highweight,. 


San Mateo, Calif. 
.|Pride of Hygro... 
Me OUUGEO te ssw oe 

-|Safe Reward..... 
.|Stitch Again..... 


.|Stitch Again.... 


H 
Forbidding C 
Olhaverry 


Belmont, N. Y. 
; a Bid 


& ‘liearshot 


ece 
.|Sirde ‘ote 


.|Po0 a aeain: 
Burma Road 


to 
PIOAAWWMWWOIO100 


.)Sgt. Spence...... 
. |Fighting Step.... 


‘|Stiteh Again... _- 
California Darby. War Spun 
Shriners....... Oc 


./Hemet Squaw... 
Overstride....... 


On Trust... ...!. 

.|Pride of Hygro... 

Lae Resolve... . 
r 


Pride of Hygro. a 


.|Burma Road. ... 
.|Hidalgo......... 
R 


Fur. 
nee 1 243 1-5 


892 
AQUEDUCT—1% miles 
Aqueduct, N. Y. 
. Event | ee 
ueens SONY 'Helioptic. . 
Shevin. Bk Si Yole Eh Cee eranaares 
refi ie ness. Vc First Fight. 
Carter oe iia Flood poe 
Hitchcock Stpl..|Delhi Dan. 
Regal eH y. . |Hypnotic. 
Bannockburn. . . |Rustom Sirdar 
Gazelle... 2.5... Bridal Flower. 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


BELMONT PARK (Continuee) 
| Fur. 


Event 


..-|Assault. 2... 25-6 
.|Bonnie Beryl... . 


Winner 


Vosburgh. . .|Coincidence. .-.. 
Empire State. .|Buy and Sell. 
Ladies. 5 yi .4-)< < Athenie; oo 7553 
Broad Hollo 

Sipl acess Lieut. Well... 
Baie Special. eae Draw..... 
New York...... Stymie... - 22... 
DH—Dead Heat 

BOWIE—1 mile 
oe Md. 

Rowe Memorial .|Swiv........... 
Bowie Hdep . FESppY Buckie. . 
South’n Maryl'd Prefeot..4 Asctee 
Lynch Memorial.|Respingo........ 
Burch Memorial. |True North..... 
Prince George 

Autumn...... Boss 2 t=s> eae 
Endurance...... Golden Bull eee 
Bryan and 

O'HaFass Joes 3 niles <5 See ae 


CHURCHHILL DOWNS—i! mile 


Lexington, Ky. 


Clarks ~.< . Gees Hail Victory... .- 
Derby Trial.....|Rippey. —....... 
Debutante..... Blue Grass...... 
Churchill Downs.|Bull Play....... 
Bashford Manor. foe 8 BOY 2s 
Falls City... ..... Miss Baladier. . 
Churchill Downs 

Special. ...... Tiger Rebel... ... 


DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 


Wilmington... .. 
Polly Drum’d (1) 
Polly Drum’d (2) 


Stanton, Del. 


Brookfield....... 
Ellendale 


Brandwywine. ..|Dockstader...... 
feta Oaks. .|Bonnie Beryl 
Liq eae ack Natchez... 2.233 
Spe. Maiden Stpl. | Persepolis 

Bussex, 2 dee Pavot... . <i aac. 
Christiana. ..... Mityme...<....45 
Diamond State..|Flash Burn...... 


Georgetown Stpl. 


Rouge Dragon... 


Newcastle. ..... Bridal Flower... . 
Devers. oh ava 5c Royal Governor. . 
DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 
Bing Crosby... .|War Allies. . 
La Jolla. .......|First to Fight.. 
San Diego...... Lovonsite....... 


Labor Day. .... 


ri 
Quigley Memorial'Terry Bargello... 
DETROIT—1 mile 


Boots & Saddles. ;\Umpydam. . 


Detroit, Mich. 


Cavalcade...... Bob Murphy. ... 
Cadillac... 4. Mary Lands....! 
Rings Skee oe yet etere Haren 
Motor cae cae Re Sprite 

UTE OHS Ree Diamond Dick._ 
Turf (2) Sir Sprite....... 

1 OO en es ee Admiral. ... 
Dasalle, occ Dimits nit Pee wae 
Frontier........ Increscent....... 
Godolphin 

Arabian...... Boy-Plin........ 
Labor Day..... Bill Ross jecniees 
eas Pig tees Marltown....... 
Eclipse......... Night Crawler... 


* rine eight furlongs 


EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
Run at Jamaica, N. Y. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Fleetwing....... Sg here 
Wakefield . E Will: Saeee eae 
Nancy Leet. 2! .|Hy pnotie oie ease 
Wonkersj.0)0055 King Dorsett. . 

Comely < sont Bonnie Beryl... . 
Demoiselle .|Carolyn A.. 2.20) 


Little Celt. . 
Daingerfiela 


¢ 


saves pe> 


oo tae a A a is EO eh 


folks 
at OO bt 
NmNw Nor 


Ratt 


s 4 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 4 893 j 
i \ 
GARDEN STATE—1 mile KEENELAND— 1! 
—1\% miles y 
Camden, N. J. Lexington, Ky. : ; 
Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner | Fur, | Time 3 
.|\The Doge. ...... 6 1:12 ‘Ashland >. A022. Sweet Caprice...| 6 : - 
Miss Kimo...... 6 1:12 3-5 | Lafayette...... .|Colonel OF ey” 4 aie o au 
ees & {1.38225 | Blue Grass.....|Lord Boswell...) 9 |1:51 3-5 ¥ 
$ {1:38 2-5 | Keeneland Spec'l Pellicle.........- 91g |1:56 2-5 4 
8 i:11 2-5 Breed’s Futurity.|Education....... 6 1:11 2-5 - 
RS :1i 4- . 
8 1:37 2-5 LAUREL—1 mile Ca 
ter 834 |1:43 Laurel, Md. 
9°” 11:49 1-5 | Capitol......... \Air Patrol....... 6  |f:11 3-5.) 
ne 240 | 6 1:10 3-5 | Richard Johnson Repand......... 6 1:12 
wth m4 1:10 3-5 | Maryl'd Futurity Nathaniel. ...... 6 1:12 2-5 : 
atk aig | $16 |1:46 Maryland Hdep. |Prognosis.......| 10 2:07 
+ eee | 6 1:11 Gov. Ogie Stpl. . Galactic... .i jan) 26 3:57 1-5 1 
Cassis. ... i 6 1:11 2-5 | Washington..... \Seven Hearts....| 10 2:03. “ 
(Turbine... -.. 22. | 9 [1:50 3-5 | Spalding Lowe \ 4 
Jenkins... ..... Roya! Governor. - 8%. (1:47 2-5 ‘ 
GULFSTREAM—1 mile Butler Stpl. ....|Lieut. Well 16 4:11 . 
Hallandale, Fla. Chevy Chase Stp. pareve oh 20 5:21 1-5 
. Proof Coil...:...) 9 1:57 2-5 | Queen Isabella. . |Monsoon....- a) 9 1:53 4-5 ie 
\Black Pepper....| 7 1:24 4-5 ‘ 
~ _|Do-Reigh-Mi..../ 10 2:07 3-5 LINCOLN FIELDS—1 mile ; 
Geepetetoherto.. ,-5--.- | gi 11:43 3-5 Crete, Iil. 
* *| Crete... ..+---: {Errard.... et 
HAVRE DE GRACE—1i mile SOUCH 2 dase |Preoceupy. . ( 
Havre de Grace, Md. Aa See PT teg, | Walkie Ta 
fie obanet........ 6, [tats fear epee pad Ate | 
PMC 526 o5.. 8% 2 - te a ca ict . 
“<a” Hampden ee 816 1:58 1-3 Lincoln. .......|Historian.... 
Potomac....... ue Yonder.....| 9 1:56 3- ; . ‘ 
Havre de Grace. |Biscailuz...... 9 {1:50 sgt apeinte is thea ne ; 
ein” ecko eee 4% |0:83 3-5 | Colleen... -.-- "Pipette... ..... =) 544) |1306 2-5 
ore. - |Raol.....------- 4 200 4-5 | Molly Pitcher. ..| Mahmoudess. 8i4l |1:46 3-5 ; 
é y 14 . = 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile NJ, Futurity... |Beage Harbor.-.-| 374 112 4-5) 
: Chicago, Ill. Rumson.......- Polynesian. ..... 1:10 3-5 
eae Daily Trouble...) 6  |1:11 3-5 | Lamplighter. . "Lookout Dice....| 8% |1:45 1-5 
Peer: \Jack’s Jill.......] 10 Sapling . . |Donor mee |e dain KS 513 
We ea > \Education.......| 6 10 3-5 Gholte> 2k. ovat.cee ee 10. —-|2:05 ° 
venwseee ay Trouble. . | 8% 43 Oaks... ......,|/Dorothy Brown..| 834 1:45 1-5 : 
ee (Spy Song.......-| 6% -5 | Monmouth.....'Lucky Draw.....| 10 '2:01 4-5 fey 
HIALEAH—1 mile NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile ‘ 
Miami, Fla. Pawtucket, R. I. ; : 
BMG SY nie zs 2 - * 6 1:11 2-5| Inaugural (1)...|Tiger Call....... 51% |1:06 2-5 © 
gura ,..|Kewey Dee...... 6  |1:10 4-5| Inaugural (2)...|/West Fleet...... 51 |1:06 4-5 
BHGe: be - Pellicle.....--..- 6 CARD not |W BOTINE : 2 5 205 |Linwood Jim.... 1:14 1-5 
eee. = Concordian......| 9 1:49 3-5 | Blackst’ne Valley|Windmill........| 6 1:11 
‘ii }Wee Admirai....| 7 {1:24 Governors (1)...|Gabe Paul....... 8+ |1:42 3-5 
‘|Fighting Don....| 7 1:24 2-5 | Governors (2)...|Float Me....-... S+ |1:42 4-5 a 
“‘Iparfy Dunedin..| 7  |1:24 4-5 | Roger Williams. .|Helioptic........ 8% |1:483-5 © © 
..|Cat Bridge..... | 81% |1:46 Bristol....-.. _.|West Fleet. ....- 6 |1:14 ’ . 
Gis aa) 1:51 4-5 | Nursery _.|Fleet West.....- 0:59 1-5 : 
fi Aes Alworth.....-..-| 9 1:51 2-5 | Providence.....|Pellicle.........| 834 |1:4@2-5 ‘ 
mnan......|Concordian......| 9 1:48 3-5 'lAgarian U....... 6 |i:11 . 
IBSc ow. = - 2 ca } 7 \4:241-5 , Pipette... see 6  |1:11 1-5 
(SRM? <= ss 8 1:36 3-5 | Mary Dyer.....|Winter Wheat... 8% 11:45 x 
\Frere Jacques....| 10 2:04 1-5 | Rhode Island. ..\Man o'Glory.....| 9 {1:50 4-5 
“|... Bweet’s Boy....-| 3 [0:33 2-5 | Old Stone Mill |Agrarian U.....+ 6 |1:11 1-5 
Juy enile (2).....' Education.....-- 3 0:33 3-5 | Newport.... Double Jay.....- 6 1:11 4 
oe: ; Pawtucket. . Windmill.......- 6 1:11 1-5 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile Connors Me ' Double Jay.....- 6 1:11 3-5 
t Inglewood, Calif. King Philip..... Spangled Game..| 8% 1:45 1-5 & 
Riess \Happy Issue... . . 6 1:10 2-5 OAK LAWN —1 t 7 
= s —1 mile : 
See (OCCUPY « ..0- =2 0% 8 1:35 4-5 Hot Spri Agk { 
’ Honeymoon....- 7 1:23 Deb tet eed 1) gt) eee , 
BAGBUUDY »/.. ces 81% |1:43 2-5 Arkansas Derby .|Bo urphy....] |1: - 7 
_'Burra Sahib..... a 1:24 2-5 PIMLICO—1 mile 
pl. ‘Burma Road.... 16 3:54 1-5 Baltimore, Md. v. 
_.../Honeymoon..... 8 1:38 1-5 Spring Maiden y 
“1. Quick Reward..-| 7, |1:233-3|  stpl...-..-.- - Fleettown.....--| 16  |4:03 
. Hemet Squaw... 514 |1:05 4-5 | Baltimore Spring voter J.E : ae Fe ie 
ee enn re? lee atargas | ave ee on TS aime,.... 3 = 
_. Honeymoon..... 8% |1:43 1-5 Soieiniens 770°)! New Moon....-+ 6” 1:12 3-5 { 
_ Stepfather......- 51% |1:05 3-5 | Gittings........ George Case..... 8% |1:47 4-5 : 
. Honeymoon. .-... 8% [1:44 Jervis Spencer f ; 2 ‘ 
Shim Malone....| 6 1:11 Stull eae Rouge Dragon 16 3:51 1-5 hi 
Be Faithful...... 8y% |1:42 pixie. Saher. Armed.,... 914 |1:58 2-5 
POMEL. 37 i= > SE 6 1:10 1-5 | Grayson. ......- Megogo...-.. 12° |2:342-5 | 
Challenging.....| 7 1:22 1-5 | Marguerite... -- Cosmic Missle 814 |\1:45 1-5 s. 
Kentyside......- 814 |1:43 4-5 | Janney......... Sea Snack... 6 |ts1i Y 
etre: : Historian........ 13 2:40 4-5 | Goy. Bowie. ....|Hachazo.... ie a6 ae 
: Battleship Stpl. .|Galley Boy.....- = | - 
JAMAICA—1 mile ped Pi" Royal Governor..| 6 [1:12 2-5) = 
‘Jamaica, N. Y. Heiser......- » _ '|Kitehen Police. . - 6 1:12 1-5". 
etal Fighting Step....| 6 1:10 4-5 | Lady Baltimore. Farshot......- 8% |1:45 4-5 pi 
6  |1:12 __ | exterminator... .|Miss Grillo. . 16+ |3:343-5 © 
8% |1:44 4-5\| Ritchie.......-- Sea Snack... 6 |1:12 2-5 
6° |1:11 4-5] Manly Stpl..... War Battle......| 20. |4:482-5 == 
e ee He Pimlico Cup... .|Rico Monte..... 30. |4:251-5 
8% 11:43 1-5 ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile ‘ 
814 |1:43 1-5 Salem, N. H. 
5 0:59 1-5| R Piatt eee pone Air Patrol.....-- 6 1:11 4-5 
-6 1:12 1-5 | Granite State. . .|Dinner Party... |8'4 |1:44 3-5 
814 |1:45 4-5 | Gen. Green.....|Shiny Penny... -- 6 1:10 4-5 
6 1:11 2-5 Springsteel.....- Float Me.....--- 9, 1:52 1-5 
6 \ii12 2-5 | New Hampshire. Spangled Game.- 8% |1:46 
9% |1:57 2-5 Pest ees eee Red Shoes... .. ++ 7 1:23 2-5 
6 |1:102-5 | Meadowiand... .|Mighty Story. 914 |1:57 4-5 : 
13 2:42 4-5°| Lowell....-...- West Fleet. ..+.- 1:11 4-5 
814 11:454-5 Rockingham Pk.'Dinner Party.... '9% 1:59 2-5 
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894 Sporting Events—Horse Racing | 
+ I~ “ 
NS—1 mile ra 2 
SANTA ANITA—1 mile SUFFOLK DOW ond | Fs 
_ Arcadia, Calif. Bastin Ase ME 
Event Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur. | Tin ee pf 
be ¥ : = h Rock.|West Fleet... ..| 6 1:14 
Calif. Breeders. .|Honeymoon. .... 8 Hes 4-5 ps bassin ok t0CE ate Punt - 81% |1:46 
San Carlos...... Birdos ass 7 : Constitution. | _|Phidias. . . 8 1:38 2 
Boxthorn....... Best Effort... ..- 8 1:37 3-5 | Gannah Dustin..|Plpis. .... 834 11:44 2- 
Santa Susana.../Enfilade.....-.. : ; ee 2-5 | pumeer, FE 3 “a a 7 , 
Marathon...... Eiver Roll... i= 1 ‘J Ss etsy Ross..... 6 
Specify ati: 5.5 Prince Ernest....| 6 1:10 3-5 hy .|Silee ba 74 i - 
Mioland........|Bull Reigh...... 4) |e 5 eae ea Rates ee 6. |1.32 
San Felipe...... Galla Damion...} 6 1:10 1-5 | poul Revere....|Man O’Glory....| 8% 1:44 
Black Raider... .|Flyweight......- 6 {1:10 3*5.| Columbus Day. .|Bill Hardey..... 9 |1:502 
Seabiscuit. ..... Snow Boots.....| 84 |1:43 Puritan: -)25<4 |Bill Hardey. .... 2a ee 
Santa Maria..../Honeymoon..... 8 1:37 2-5 | Commonwealth..|Silee..........- 238 | 
Coronado....... Whirlabout......| 7 [1:22 3-5 TROPICAL PARE miles 
Santa Catalina. .)Nanby Pass..... 8% |1:43 4-5) _. Miami, 5 on 
Playa del Rey...|Canina.......... 7 11:22 2-5 Pyaueara Re :|Hivarant’ : Se 
Rancherito San . Coral Gables. . 846 |1:44_ 
Diequito..... Sirda M3 sess: 84 1:43 2-5 | Bonce de Leon. . |) 8i6 |1:442 
Lake Arrowhead.|Paperbox....... 7 1:22 4-5 | Goy. Caldwell... .|B 6 1:09 3 
San Vicente..... Air Rate........ 8 {1:57 4-5 | Double Event (1)| Armed =), ae i d 
Santa Barbara...|Whirlabout...... T 1:23 Double Event (2)|Armed.......... 9 1: 8 3 
4T 7 ni 25 | Tropical: 2.2: 22. Statesman....... Sle 11:43 
San Antonio... .|/First Fiddle...... 9 1:38 3 Inaugural Darby |Dimoutss sae 8 1:40 © 
San Severiama...|Imroc........... 7 1:23 2-5 | Coral Gables....|Basket Number..| 6 1:11 2 
BanGabricl.; Sun Tady-.- +... PN epeaer UNITED HUNTS—1% miles 
Santa Margarita. Canina,......... 8% [1:43 2-5 Belmont, N. Y. 
Anita Chiquita. .|Judy-Rae.......| 4 (0:52 3-5 | Turf Writers Stp.)Canford......... 16 3:52 2 
Temple Gwath- k 
mey Stpl..... War Battle......| 24 5:42 2-5i: 
SARATOGA—11% miles Turf and Field. .!Polynesian.....:! 8 1:36 3-5 
Saratoga, N. Y. WASHINGTON PARK— \% miles 
Campfire....... AST FICROs .. - 32. 8% |1:43 4-5 Chicago, = 
eg $y ease Ateaean ose eee 814 |1:44 Quick Step.....)Fighting Frank..} 6 |1:104 
ah. : Sheridan... .... Armed . 95 .4-eee 8 1:35 
WRG So... PAVE tae «a Lie oe 8 1:36 2-5 of E , 
+a - Elementary..... Education....... 6 1:11 
BAS sri es. Gestapo......... 54 |1:05 3-5 | Misty Isle. |_| || Athenia..... Vs 1:36 
ein) a Athenia......... 7 1:23 Drexel. .|Honeymoon. Viens 1:35 2- 
Whitney........ Beymie oe oss. 10 2:07 2-5 | Whirlaway...... Armed het ser 9: |2:5248 
Sanford. ....... Honoree... =. 4-)-: 6 {4:11 3-5 ena ee .|Fighting Frank..| 6 [2:11 | 
Merchants and soo AE A ; ‘ 
Citizens... .. Euoky Draw.,)..| 94 (1:55 2-5 | ., Memorial... Coa oe ae $e 
American Legion|Scholarship......| 7 1:23 2-5 | Ghicago........|Seven Hearts....] 7 1:23 7 
Saratoga Hdep. .|Lucky Draw....- 10 2:01 3-5 | Prairie States. . .|Education....... 6 1:10 2 
Diana... 0.2... Miss Grillo... ... 9 1:50 1-5 WOODBINE PARK—1\ miles 
pAlbany:......:. IGOR: cots tit 6 1:10 2-5 Toronto, Canada : oe 
St’plechase Hde..|Repliea Il....... 20 5:08 2-5! King's Plate. ...!Kingarvie....... 1 9 “41255538 i 
World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records A | 
Age )Weight ‘ 
Distance Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Tinie Date Track , 
Miles | Furl’gs Min. See. “al 
3-8 URS GAC e6 cib,4 wig ee 6 105 | 0 33 1-2/|1906, Sept. 7|Butte, Mont. 
2 1-2 |Tie Score......:. 5 115 0 26 4-5 |1946, Feb. 5|Mexico City . 
3 1-2 |Joe Blair R 5 115 0 39 1916, Feb. 5| Juarez. Mex, 
1-2" Double Call. . 2 116 0 46 1940, March 12|Coral Gables, Fla, 
4 1-2 |doyle...... 2 105 0 52 1908, April 16|/Aqueduct, N 
5-8 Ran Zareta . . 5 120 057 1-5 |1915, Feb. 10) Juarez, Mex. 

§ 1-2 |Nance'’s Ace 3 112 i 03 1-5 |1944, Dec. 27|/Coral Gables, Fla. 

5 3-4 |Fighting Fox......... 4 126 1 07 2-5 |1939, July 8} Yonkers, N.Y. _ - i 
+3-4 Kingston. .... 7 139 | 108 1891, June 22|Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. _ 
*3-4 Broken Tendril. ... 3 123 1 06 1-5 |1929, Aug. 6 bee E 4) 

3-4 ROAMMURais b es cele vines 3 110 1 09 1-5 {1935 Oct. 12|Coney Isl.. ‘ 
3-4 Polynesian...:......:| 4 126 1 09 1-5 |1946, Sept. 16}Atlantie City 

AUC SN ae sta 109 1 15 4-5 |1937, Feb 9|Miami, Fla. ‘ 

7-8 RGESDOM, pice wne sos ias 5 126 122 1906, Oct. 16| Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
7-8 ‘ ROTARY Viole ola com's Qe es 3 105 1 22 1935, Jul 19|Arlington Hghts. t 
7 1-2 \High Cloud.......... 6 118 130 1922, May 22}Churchill Downs Rh 
Hquipoise .......... 4 128 1 34 2-5 |1932, June 30/Arlington Park. Tlinois 7 | 

70 yds.|South Dakota........ 3 122 1 40 1945, Aug. 4|River Downs, Ohio 

1-16 Snow, Boots,......... 4 117 1 41 3-5 (1946, Jan, 11\Arcadia, Calif be 

1-8 Indian Broom ....... 3 94 1 47 3-5 |1936, April 11)San Bruno, Calit, pt 
3-16)" Chelledon: ii... 2...) 8 120 1 54 3-5 |1939, Oct.. 10|Lexington, Ky. Te 
3-16 Lucky Draw.:....... 5 123 1 54 3-5 |1946, Sept. 14|/Pawtucket,R.T 4) 
1-4 Saint Andrews II. .... 7 133 1 59 4-5 |1939, June 21)/Brighton, Eng. ee | 
1-4 Top Gallant.......... 3 126 200 1923, May 16|)Newmarket, Pngland. © 
3-8 Man 0’ War.......... 3 126 | 2141-51920, lune 12/Belmont Park, N.Y. 
1-2 The Bastard.... 3 124 2 23 1929, Oct. 18|Newmarket, England ~ 
9-16 Allen Caid........55> 6 105 2 40 1941, Dec. 10|Charles Town, W. Va. 
5-8 3 126 2 40 4-5 |1920 Sept. 4/Belmont Park. NY. 
5-8 5 121 2 40 4-5 |1946, Aug. Hollywood, Calif, 
3-4 133 2 52 3-5 (1922, Jan 8|Montevideo, yee! 
Bf a8. iB 1S oro eee ae eae En Rieee 
24, Judy Salisbury, Engi <1 ia 

re 5 |. Ve | 338” lieae Sept, selena oon ee 

} , Sept. 2 ew bur: land. 
14 Dakota.... 4 116 3 37 3-5 11927, May 27 Linfield, tage a 
3-8 Wiki Jack... 4 97 415 1925, Feb 8|Tijuana, M i 
1-2 Golden Myth... 4 126 | 4 16 3-5 |1922, June _5| Ascot, ‘Tngland ake | 
5-8 ® |} Worthman. ; .4).....5% 5 101 4 51 2-5 |1925. Feb 22/Tijuana, Mex. K 
3-4 ODI Us sss a4 - fd vibG 4 126 4 48 4-5 , Aug. 14] W: n Pk., Chicago 
46 Rerragut 27000002022! 3 | 3 |8%s  i94i) March OlApue Gallecra, 1 

ITAA sh steid wees ay , Mare lente, Mex 
8-8 Winning Mark....... 4 104 6 13 ] , Aug. 21)/Wash. Park, 
Sotemia Ue wish acca ak 5 119 7 10 4-5 ‘1912 Oct. 7\Louisville, Ky. 


* Made on down-hill course. +Over old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 i 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing ‘ 895 
Trotting and Pacing Records 
- et Source: Roger Duncan, Vice-President, United States Trotting Association 
‘: TROTTING RECORDS 


33 ot Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 
S ’ MD 
1 mile in a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
eehold, N. 5. Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 
1 mile (world’s record), Greyhound,* Lexington, 
ky. *Sept. 29, 1938; 1: 5514. 
1 mile; in a race, Greyhound, Springfield, IL, 
- 21, 1936, 1:5744. 
L mile on half-mil ie track, gelding, Greyhound*, 
oshen, , July 16, 1937, 1.5934. 
aa mile by a stalli on, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 
“, Sept. 24, 1941, 1ST 4. 
t mile by a stallion, 42 mile track. Austin Han- 
ver, Lincoln, Ill., Aug. 10, 1945, 2.02. 
mile driven by a lady on half- mile track, 
le Hanover, (Mrs. E. R. Harriman), Middle- 
, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1941, 2:0554 
wo-year- old stallion, Titan ‘Hanover, Lexing- 
Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2.00. 
o-year-old gelding, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
1933, 2.0442 
A ‘o-year-old filly, Hanover’s Bertha, Lexington, 
Sy.. Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. 
S hree-year-old stallian, a Hanover,* Du 
Ruoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945, 
| @hree-year-old gelding, Rachinnd, Springfield, 
: Aug. 21, 1935, 2:00. 
_Four-year-old stallion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
cy., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:57%4 
‘our-year-old gelding, *Greyhound, Springfield, 
lar BEUE- 21, 1936, 1.5734, 


4 mile by, 2 mare; Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
? 4, 1938, 1:5634. 
, a yeuiian, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 


ppard, 
on, Ky., Se 


Inile, to high-w! eel ee ‘on “iviag 8 rire 
Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., 


1, 
file, Under paadle,, Fas paaaaatl Lexington, 
*Sept. 27, 1940, 
aay two heats, apple Hanover, Old Orchard 

Me., July 24, 1941, 1:58%4, 1:59. 
est two heats on half-mile track, Austin 

nover, Lincoln, Ill., Aug. 10, 1945, 2.0214, 2.02. 

test two heats by two-year-old on ‘half- -mile 
Titan Hanover, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 

, 2.0534, 2.0345 

est three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 

tg 1936, 2:01, 2:0014, 2:00; Rosalind, ‘Lexing- 
, KY; Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02, 2:00, 1: 5914. 


Hisar 


a 


3 mile, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
5536 
hig ‘mile, “Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


Ra atic, by a a stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1: 
‘4 mile by 2 mare, Her Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
_, Sept, 17, 1938, 1:57%2. 

by a gelding, erties Alert7, New York, 
fe Set eek iby say, Highland Scott (Mrs. 

a > ig. a 

oiGatriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


, in a race, Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
"30° 1914, 1:58. Billy Direct, Lexington. Ky.. 
-1937, 1:58. Kings Counsel, Lexington 
5, 1946, 1:58. 

Poole track, in race, da Hanover, 
aig Ohio, Sept. 19, 1940, 2:004 

half mile track, Billy Direct*, Altamont, 


A 


yearling ally, oval Lady, Indianapolis, 
a 20, 1939, 2:1434. 
,, two~ g-year pity, br nn Vonian*, Lexington, 
3 
Pintle Bea yeat-pld filly on half-mile track, 
Blossom, Hamburg, N. ¥., Aug. 21, 1941, 


yee 

if earling colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
qeeat. Yio, 1911, 2:15. 
a two-year-old colt, Jimmy Creed, Lex- 
he Ts, Oct. 4, 1944, 2:00%2. 


Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winner otf 
second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner ot 
first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, winner of third 
heat, Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2:0014, 1:59. 
2:02, 2:03. 

Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats, Morate of first heat, Duauoin, 
Ill., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:06%4, 2:0545, 2:0534, 2:06. 

Fastest dead heat on half-mile track, Charon 
Arleen and Blue Boy, Van Wert, Ohio, Sept. 6, 
1945, 2:0545 

1t¢ miles, es Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
14, 1937, 3.021 
oggniles, Greyhound’, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19. 
2 miles on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Bir- 
ay Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4:23. 

3 miles, Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. Y., Oct. 7 
1939, 6: 4915, 

3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7:1645 
ie aulles, |B Bertie’ ee Blackpool, England7. Sept. 

4 miles, Setiator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10:12 

5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12: poke 
2, og salle = Pascal*, New York, N. ¥. (reg.), N 

1Q miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314 

20 miles, Black Rod*, ‘Aiken, S. C., March 25. 
1942, 58:21. 

30 es, Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal. 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 

50 miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
3:55:1045. 

100 miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. 

Trotting records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5844. 

By 2 tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
mart fees Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 

§ (4 


Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
=, hee MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y.; Aug. 14, 193%, 
11042. 


Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill.; July 4, 1896, 2:30. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4615. 

Trotting record with running mate, a mile, 
oie time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 
1:54%2 

Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1:59 ‘(tr). 


PACING RECORDS 


1 mile by two-year-old colt, in race, Jimmy 
Creed, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2:0015 


1 mile, by three-year-old: colt, in Fare, Biily Di- | 


rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 

1 mile by three-year-old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 1.5 

F t two heats, Adios, eer Ky., Sept. 
26, 1944, 1:5844, 1:5844. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-old filly on half- 
mile track, Yellow Blossom, Hamburg, N. Y., 
Aug. 21,. 1941, 2:0942, 2:0642. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-old colt on half- 
mile track, Court Jester, Delaware, O., Sept. 18, 
1941, 2:0744, 2:07. 

Fastest ‘three heats, Her Ladyship, - Syracuse, 
N. Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5814, 1:58%%4 914, 

115 ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, i. Sept. 9 
1937, 3:1 

1 mile, four-year-old mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 

1 aie, four-year-old ‘stallion * Billy Direct*, 
Lexington, Ky ep 

1 mile, four- -year-6ld Cie oe Nate Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky.. geP 

Li Pike, high-wheel sulky, Dan Batch*, Macon, 
Ga.i Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0434. 

2 miles, Dan Patch*, Macon, Ga.f, Nov. 30, 


Ss miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind,, Oct. 
731 
‘ ae Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg. be 


1, 10:10. 
NO iis ison 1pm Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
1933, 11: 1:84. 


geinst time. ate by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield. the runner preceding 


® * s i ey ea 
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896 a Sporting Events—Horse Racing oe 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes Ss, . 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting siaceiatans k 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) . 2 
; Bes 2 Bi 
Yr. Winner Time Value |/Yr. Winners oy ym a 
1927—Iosola’s Worth 2:0334 | $54,694 ||1937—Shirley Hanover........ 
1928—Spencer ¥ 2:02 66,226 ||1938—McLin Hanover........ 
1929—Walter Dear 2:02 %4 55,484 ||1939—Peter Astra............ 
1930—Hanover’s Bertha. 2:03 56,859. ||1940—Spencer Scott.......... 
1931—Calumet Butler... 2:03 14 50,291 |/1941—Bil) Gallon. ........... 
1932—The Marchioness. 2:01 53,339 1942—The Ambassador 
1933—Mary Reynolds. . 22s} 220354 40,459 ||1943—-Volo Song...........«. 
1934—Lord Jim.............. 2:02% 25,845 ||1944—Yankee Maid.........- 
1935—-Greyhound............ 2:02% 33.321 }/1945—Titan Hanover......... 
1936—Rosalind............-- 2:01 44 35.643 ||1946—Chestertown.........- 


Hollywood Dennis, a heat winner in 1932, set the Hambletonian record of 2:0144. 


FOX STAKE (2-year-old pacers) 


Year Winner BestTime Year Winner 
I9BV—The “WidoWer... 64.0. e ee eee cee eee 2:0534 | 1942—Adios . .:...-...c eyes cece cee eee 
1938—Blackstone eS el ete eae te 2:05 1943—Attorney ............. 7053 
1939—William Cash ...... Pier Agx, ac MOR GS SE 2:04 1944—True Chief... .. .2030 aa.) ane 
Pa eOeerigek Eisler 5! Sirs Sys os aceie > eran ose! 2:03146 | 1945—Ensign Hanover 
1941——Court Jester. ............. ..ae- ».--220414 |. 1946—Poplar Byrd ...........2..-2 0s 2 
HORSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
'1937—Southland .. .......... eaioet 2:0315 ; 1942—-Pay Up....... 
1938—McLin Hanover ....... .......- 2:0134 | 1943—-Darnley ........ , 
TOSB—Tivemiibe’ §o 22 os. ke aak so: » Bete Oy 1944—Yankee Maid...........-..- Jv. 
1940—Spencer Scott............... «ss. .) 2202% | 1945—Voltite ........... oie 0s See 
RB Sie SM CAON. oo oc... cc-ce s: <a 2:01 1946—Victory Song .. 
, READING FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
1937—Dean Hanover ......................220434 | 1942—Miss Thelma .. 
1938—Essie Hanover ....... Done ae ay ty | 1943—Hester Hanover 
1939—Congressional 2 A PD es Pe 4 1944—-Ruth’s Day ........ 
BusO = MacAbigall 2. ois... se es ees- 1945—Mighty Ned ...........<s.- 0. oem 
1941—Lucy Hanover 1946—Eben Scott .............- 5:05 d,eeen 
KENTUCKY FUTURITY 
tae ent PRESS State ed, cles? ant ia ....-2:014%4 | 1942—Not raced 
1938—McLin Hanover ....... a Ade ale 2:0034 | 1943—Not raced 
ROE ROOREIOOAS GTS UPS oro ticlh «ile o.. c newinein seins 2:021% | 1944—Not raced 
BORE Spencer SCOUG et. t kc. kee eee es 2:02 1945—Not raced 
1941—Bil) “Gallon ....................-..--2:02%4 | 1946—Victory Song 


Long Priced Mutuel Winners 


Horse Track 

Seen Ring, ies Fo, Latonia........ 1912 | $1,885 || Miss Fountain.....|/Havana....... 1930 
..... |Agua Caliente..| 1933 840 ||Playmay.......... Santa Anita... 1938 

Remarks tahoe. Lexington. . 1910 830 ||Meadow Money. . -|Lincoln Fields..| 1941 
King Jack......... Agua Gallente. > 1933 $20 ||Namamay......... Tanforan...... 1932 
ee yak cakes Hagerstown....| 1934 810 ||Zombro........... Cae 1933 
Fincastle......... Havana........ 1923 702 ||Cadeau.).:.........+|Pimiloo, Sika 1913 
Lt. wm. J. Murray Pravang: 23"... 1923 696 ||Escohigh......... Tropieal Park..' 1937 


*To approximately Nov: 1, 1945. 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


Yr. Jockey M'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts. Wor 
1914, |J. McTaggart..| 787) 157 ||1925./A. Mortensen..| 987] 187 ||1936.!B. James. .' 
1915.|M. Garner... 775) 151 Ss 1937.|J. Adams 
1916.|F. Robinson. 791| 178 1938 .| J. Longde: 
1917.|W. Crump. . 803) 151 1939.|D. Meade 
918.|F. Robinson...| 864) 185 1940. | Earl Dew 
1919,|C. Robinson..,} 896} 190 1941.|D. Meade.. 
20. /J. Butwell..... 721} 152 1942.| Jack Adam: 
1921./C, Lang....... 696] 135 1943 Ks Adams 
1922.|/M. Fator...... 859] 188 1944 |T. Atkinson. . 
1923.|I. Parke...... 718] 173 1945 |J. D. Jessop. . 
1924 .}I. Parke... ... 844| 205 1946*| Atkinson. . 


*To approximately Dec. 1, 1946. 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Year Horse Amount|; Year Horse Amount;| Year Horse 
..|Pompey........|$121,630]) 1936.|Granville....... 
../Crusader ...,... 166,033|) 1937, |Seabiscuit ....... 
..|Anita Peabody..| 111,905|| 1938. |Stagehand..... 
..|High Strung . 153,590|| 1939.|]Challedon... ... 

.|Blue Larkspur. - 153,450|| 1940.|Bimelich ....... 
Gallant Fox..... 308,275|| 1941.|Whirlaway...... 
ta Flight... 219,000]| 1942.|/Shut Out .. ... 

+ + {GUSHOI2 sw. asi 145.940 Mert Couns Fleet . 
f Singing Wood BB, 944, |Pavots oi one 
34. .|Cavaleade . 111,235 1945, Bucher Be Soe t 
- Omaha snes sa 142,255|| 1946*/Assault......... 


*To Noy. 10, 1946. ; ; peering: ee, 


Hastings Victory Tournament—Won by Dr. S. ki be 
akower, France, 942-112. Other leading scores: 
ke Ekstrom, Sweden, 9-2; Arnold S. Denker. 
hited States, Dr. Max Euwe, The Netherlands, 
nd Herman Steiner, United States, each 7-4; Dr. 
» M. Aitken, Scotland, 6-5. 
London International Tournament—Section A, 
on by Herman Steiner, United States, 9-2; Dr. 
'S. Bernstein, France, 8-3; Dr. S. T. Tartakower, 
Mce, 745-345; K. Opocensky, Czechoslovakia, 
“H. Golombek, England, 6-5; Arturito Pomar, 
mn and L. Prins, Holland, 542-542. Section B, 
n by Dr. Max Euwe, The Netherlands, 915-145; 
Christoffel, Switzerland, 8-3; Arnold S. Denker, 
ed States, 7-4; G. Abrahams, I. Koenig and 
George Thomas, all of England, 642-42. 
rid Championship—The death of Dr. Alex- 
er A. Alekhine, at the age of 53, in Lisbon, 
g March, left vacant the positon of world 
mmpion. The International Chess Federation 
proposed a tournament among six grand- 
ers to determine a_successor. 
S. Championship Match, Los Angeles—Won 
old S. Denker, New York (title-holder) from 
man Steiner, Los Angeles, by the score of 3-1, 
six games drawn. 
national Radio Match—First round, Russia, 
Great Britain, 235; second round, Russia, 
Great Britain, 312; grand totals, Russia, 14, 
t Britain, 6. 
nternational Tournament at Maastricht—Won 
Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, 712-142; P. Devos, 
um, and E. Van Scheltinga, The Netherlands, 


2. . 
International Tournament at Zaandam—Won by 
. Max Euwe, The Netherlands, 942-142; F. ExK- 
rom, Sweden, and Lazslo Szabo, Hungary, 815- 

G. Stoltz, Sweden, 8-3. 

ted States Open Championship, Pittsburgh— 
by Herman Steiner, Los Angeles, 1342; second, 
: York City, 1242; third, 
12; fourth, 
laf Ulvestad, 


New York, 942. 
nhattan Chess 
ion by Alexander Kevitz, 13-3; Arnold S. Denker 
Albert S. Pinkus, 12-4; Edward Schwartz, 11-5; 
be Byrne, 10-6; Donald Byrne, Jack Fisher, 
x Pavey and E. S. Jackson, Jr., 9-7. 
Snited States Men’s Championship, New York— 
by Samuel Reshevsky, Boston, 16-2; second, 
J. Kashdan, New York City, 1342-442; third, 
ony E. Santasiere, New York City, 13-5; 
th, Jacob Levin, Philadelphia, 1215-512; other 
es: Arnold S. Denker, Forest Hills, and Israel 
Horowitz, New York City, each 12-6; Herman 
iner, Los Angeles, 11-7; Albert S. Pinkus, New 
Pied 1015-714; George Kramer, Queens, 
2. 
Mnited States Women’s Championship, New Yor 
on by Miss N. May Karff, Boston, 812-12; 
cond, Mrs. Mary Bain, Miami, Fla., 742-142; 
itd. Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser, New York City, 
b=DLh - “fourth, Dr. Helen Weissenstein, New York 
, 6-3. — 
1 nited States Masters Reserves, New York—Won 
Dr. Ariel Mengarini, New York City, 7-1; other 
5: Herbert Avram, New York City, and Hans 
Jiner, Washington, D. C., each 612-142; Edgar 
McCormick, East Orange, N. J., and Irving 
e, New York City, each 5-3. 


Cross Country 
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- Chess Play in 1946 


Source: Herman Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin 


United States Speed Championship, New York— 
Won by Dr. Juan Gonzalez, New York City, 9-2; 
second, Albert S. Pinkus, New York City, 8-3; third, 
George Shainswit, New York City, 742-342; fourth 
and fifth, Donald Mugridge, Washington, D. O., 
and Herbert Seidman, New York City, each 6-5. 

Metropolitan Masters. Tournament, New York— 
Won by Isaac Kashdan, New York City, 7-2; other 
scores: Albert S. Pinkus, New York City, 615-215; 
Sidney Bernstein, New York City, 544-314; Anthony 
E. Santasiere and Herbert Seidman, New York 
City, each 5-4. 

National Junior Champienship, Chicago—Won by 
Larry Friedman, Cleveland, Ohio; 845-212; second 
(tie) Hans Berliner, Washington, D. C., and Philip 
Lecornu, Detroit, Mich., each 712-314; third, James 
Cross, Glendale, Cal., 614-415; fourth, Paul Pos- 
chel, Chicago, 6-5. 
- United States vs. Russia, Moscow—Won: by Rits- 
sia; first round, Russia 7, United States, 3; second 
round, Russia, 5%, United States, 415; grand 
totals: Russia, 1214, United States, 74. 

Groningen International Tournament, The Neth- 
erlands—Won by Mikhail Botvinnik, Russia, 1442- 
415; second, Dr. Max Euwe, The Netherlands, 14-5; 
third, Vassily Smyslov, Russia, 1212-645; other 
scores: Mendel Najdorf, Poland, and Lazslo Szabo, 
Hungary, each 1145-715; Isaac Boleslavsky, Russia, 
and Salo Flohr, Russia, each 11-8; Erik Lundin and 
Gosta Stoltz, Sweden, each 1044-84. 

Prague International Tournament, Czechoslo- 
vakia—Won by Mendel Najdorf, Poland, 1045-235; 
second (tie) Gosta Stoltz, Sweden, and ta: 
Trifunovic, Jugoslavia, each 9-4; third (tie) Jan 
Foltys, Czechoslovakia, and Svetozar Gligoric, 
Jugoslavia, each 815-44. 

New York State Championship, Cazenoyia—Won 
by Anthony E. Santasiere, New York City, 4-17 
second (tie) Dr. Edward Lasker, New York City, 
and Adolf Stern, Asbury Park, N. J., each 3-2. 
The Consolation tournament was won by Eric W. 
Marchand, Rochester, New York, 4-1. In the Ex- 
perts division, Louis Persinger, New York City, 
Morton Siegel, Buffalo, and Stanley C. Smith, 
Schenectady tied for first at 7-3. The Class A 
tournament was won by George A. Donohue, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, 8-1. Genesee Cup, won by Monroe 


County. - 

Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York— 
Anthony E. Santasiere and Herbert Seidman, New 
York City (tie), 14-2; Dr. E. Lasker, New York 
City, 1214-312. Other scores: Dr. Paul Robey, New 
York City, 12-4; Harry Fajans and N. Halper, New 
York City,, 1014-542; I. Rivise, New York City, 
10-6: Jeremiah Donovan, New York City, 915-61. 

Metropolitan Chess League Championship—Won 
by the Manhattan Chess Club; 7-0; Brooklyn, 5-2; 
N. ¥. Academy and Queens, 31-315; Log Cabin 
and Bronx, 3-4; West Side, 242-442; Intercollegiate, 
15-615. 

Commercial Chess League, New York—Won by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 614-112; second, Con- 
solidated Edison, 5-3. ‘ 

Yankton International Tournament, Yankton, 
Ss. D—Won by Francisco Planas, Havana, 5-2; 
Miguel Colon, Porto Rico, and Albert C. Margolis, 
Chicago, 4142-212; Hans Berliner, Washington 
D. C., 4-3; W. M. Byland, Pittsburgh, 314-3%2. 

U. S. C. F. Intercollegiate Tournament, 
York—Won by Kevin Plesset of City College, 442- 
114. after a tie with David Roskind, Jr., of City 
College and Harry Yanofsky, Yeshiva University. 


Runs in 1946 


Distance |* Winner Time | Team winner Place Date 
U. (Metropolitan)...|4™..--.-.-- D. Corniardi..... 22:28.2 |Millrose A. A...|New York. .| 11/4 
Se 5 a ee Pioneer A. C 22 
U. (New England)... iy ose ogee 33:49 |Boston A. A....|Boston....- 11/4 
m A, A. 
E. Walsh EP eh 26:48.3 |New ape Univ,|New York..} 11/5 
Manhattan Coll. 
F. Kna si retiie 5: 27:23.1 Be 8. or a 1,aiers New York..| 11/9 
U.S.M.A. (arm avy pts: 
Cc. C. Stone. . ee .|27:07.9 |New York....-- New York..} 11/16 
Penn State 65 ¥ 
E. Mitchell... +. '21:10.8 See pees »,|Chicago....} 11/15" ~ 
eac 
B., Feiler. ..<;.«0:52 21:27.8 Drakes re tea Des Moines.| 11/15 
R. Black. ......<|33:33.2 |New ee Univ.|New York. .} 11/28 
pues. te O. Brelsford., -..|20:22:9 |Drake.......-.- Lansing, 11/25 
a ow apa gee Ohio Wesleyan. = y Mieh. 
ern Con‘ezence.....-.|/4M...-..-+ J. Miller, N- C.. .|20:00.8 |North Garey Chapel Hill,) 11/25 
C. Hackett. ..... 21:06.2 |Bridgewater. . . .|Washington,| 11/26 
‘ath : 29 D.C. j 


’ 
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The Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy 


By WATSON DAVIS, Director, Science Service 


The practical release of atomic or nuclear energy 
has presented the world not only with an achieve- 
ment equivalent to the discovery of fire but with 
its most present pressing and urgent international 
problem. ‘ 4 

The problem of international control of atomic 
energy and the atomic bomb was put into the hands 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
but the necessity of an effective solution has be- 
come a matter of great concern of all peoples as 
well as government. The following facts were ad- 
vanced by a committee of nine eminent scientists, 
including Dr. Albert Einstein, discoverer of the 
relationship between matter and energy, which led 
in large measure to the development of the bomb; 

1, Atomic bombs can now be made cheaply and 
in large number. They will become more destruc- 
tive. 

2. There is no military defense against atomic 
bombs and none is to be expected. 

3. Other nations can rediscover our secret pro- 
cesses by themselves. e 2 

Preparedness against atomic war is futile, 
and, if attempted, will ruin the structure of our 
social order. ae 

If war breaks out, atomic bombs will be used, 
and they will surely destroy our civilization. 

. There is no solution to this problem except 
international control of atomic. energy and, ulti- 
mately, the elimination of war. 

Four historic dates in science’s achievement of 
atomic power have been added to human chron- 
ology: Jan. 26, 1939, when American physicists 
learned of European experiments showing that one 
oi the uranium isotopes underwent fission with 
release of nuclear energy when bombarded with 
slow neutrons; Dec. 2, 1942, when the first self- 
maintaining nuclear chein reaction was initiated 
in an uranium-graphite pile at Stagg Field 
Stadium, Chicago; July 16, 1945, 5:30 A.M., when 
the first atomic explosion created by man blasted 
the New Mexico desert near Los Alamos, Aug. 6, 
1845, when the first atomic bomb used in warfare 
Was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. 

[The bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, 343,000 
population, Aug. 5, 1945, and the city was 60 per 


| cent obliterated. A second bomb was dropped on 


Nagasaki, population 253,000, five days later_and 
it was reported one-third destroyed. An official 
report from Supreme Allied Headquarters on Tokyo, 
Feb. 2, 1946, said that the bomb that burst on Hiro- 
shima caused 306,545 casualties, including dead, 
missing and injured, and persons whose lives or 
essential wants were direcly affected by the explo- 
tion. The report put deaths at 78,150 and the 
missing at 13,983 persons. The blast caused 9,428 
serious injuries; another 27,997 men and women 
Suffered minor injuries. The major category of 
the list was that covering ‘‘general_sufferers.’’ 
These were 176,987 persons who suffered from 
sickness or lack of homes, food or clothing after 
the bombing. ] 

[The United States Strategic Bomb Survey re- 
ort of June 29, 1946, put the killed and missing 
n Hiroshima from 70,000 to 80,000, and the killed 
and missing in Nagasaki from 35,000 to 40,000. In 
Hiroshima the mortality rate to the square mile 
was 15,000, but in Nagasaki, where a more effective 
bomb was used, the rate was 20,000 to the square 
mile. The ratio of wounded to the square mile in 
Hiroshima was 32,000; in Nagasaki 43,000.] 

The story of the release of atomic energy really 
begins with many discoveries, experiments and 
theories in nuclear physics in the thirties, but 
the immediate start of the researches which re- 
Sulted so spectacularly was in January 1939, when 
two Germans, O. Hahn (Nobel prize winner in 
1945) and F. Strassmann proved that an isotope 
of barium was produced by neutron bombardment 
‘of uranium, the neutron being a fundamental par- 
ticle of matter without: electrical charge and with 
& mass about equal to that of the proton or nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom. Two refugees from Ger- 
many, O..R, Frisch and Lise Meitner, suggested 
that the absorption of a neutron by a uranium 
nucleus sometimes caused that nucleus to split into 
approximately equal parts with the conversion of 
some of the mass, by Einstein’s 1905 formulation, 
into enormous quantities of energy, a process called 
fission, These reports were discussed Jan. 26, 1939, 
at a conference on theoretical physics in Wash- 
ington, D. C. jointly sponsored by the George 
Washington University and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, with Niels Bohr of Denmark, 
Enrico Fermi and others discussing the problem. 
Experimental confirmation of uranium fission in 
Several laboratories followed and the suggested 
likelihood of emission of neutrons in the process 
was demonstrated. This indicated the possibility 
of a chain reaction releasing energy explosively, 
the neutrons produced splitting asunder other 
uranium atoms and producing more neutrons as 
well as energy, 
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Atomic Energy 


a ie 


al. 


They release energy as the result of rearrani is 
ments the outer electronic structures of ci 
atoms. This is the same kind of process 


supplies energy to the living body. 
is self-propagating. A match releases enough 
to ignite the neighboring fuel, which in turn © 
leases more heat which ignited more fuel. Simi 
larly, nuclear reactions may emit particles of the 
same sort that initiate them and they 


2e5: 


¥ 


papers on the subject or uranium fission in s 
tific journals, it was known that slow neutr 
caused fission in one isotope, uranium 235, 
not in the other, uranium 238. It was known 


not been achieved but its possibility was clear. 
What happened after the curtain of war se 
was lowered was not revealed until Aug. 10, I 
when the War Department released as a part 
its atomic bomb explanation the now famo 
Smyth report, a semi-technical report on ~ 
processes by which the use of atomic energy 
military purposes had been achieved. 
written by Dr. H. D. Smyth of Princeton at 
request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, U. S. m 
who headed the ‘‘Manhattan Project’ as the Arn 
called the atomic bomb project durimg the war. 
It is available as a government document from | 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. € 
at 35 cents. Practically all the technical an 
scientific data about the atomic bomb that can be 
published without violation of security regulatic 
are contained in this report. F 
U 235 fission, using heavy water 
(DxO) as the moderator, slowing down the neue 
trons, was under way in both England and Ger 
many in 1939. American scientists substitu’ 
specially purified graphite for heavy water. 
In order to make the fission reattion in DU 2 
seli-sustaining, it was found necessary to sepa 
U 235 (less than 144% in any uranium sample 
from the more abundant isotope U 238 (more |) 
than 99%). The more common kind prevents. the 
chain reaction, by absorbing neutrons. : 
An enormous isotope separation plant, usin 
gaseous diffusion methods, was erected at Oa 
Ridge, Tenn. Much of the experimental work } 
the whole project was done there. a 
Two new elements, heavier than uranium 92) 
both of which were made to order and neithel 
of which were known to exist in nature, played an 
important part in the atomic bomb researches 2 
manufacture. These were elements 93 and 94. 
Formation of element 94 from uranium 238 by 
neutron capture was effected in the Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California in 1941, 
The new element was found to undergo slow neu- 
tron fission like uranium 235. It was named 
plutonium (Pu). i 
Plutonium, radio-active but approximately a: 
stable as radium, was obtained from uranium. 238, 
element 92, by. way of the intermediate short- 
lived element 93, named Neptunium (Np) discov 
ered in 1940. At least two isotopes of each of the 
new elements, 93 Np 238, 93 Np 239, 94 Pu 238, : 
Pu 239, are Known. Uranium 238 changes 
neptunium and neptunium to plutonium by be 
ray transformation. Plutonium emits an alpha ; 
and slowly changes back to U 235. ie 
Manufacture of plutonium from U-238 allow 
utilization of the inert uranium, isotope for atomic 
power purposes. It allowed the advantage of © 
sharp chemical separation of different elements | 
instead of the tedious diffusion methods of isotope 
byes a echt ; Die, 
us transmutation, for centuries the alchemists’ 
goal, became the method of choice of the group of | 
scientists who worked’ out the chemistry of - 
atomic bomb. \ > Si 
The problem was to separate two or more kinds 
of the rare metal uranium, which differ from each _ 
other in no discoverable way except that one is 
slightly heavier than the other. To separate them. | 


by this difference was slow and tedious, especially 
since the part valuable for actual use in the © 
bomb makes up less than one part in a hundred — 
in any qaanitey aa the iets eat ‘o 
ere the knowledge and s 0: emists who — 
have studied the behavior of radium and oe : 
radioactive elements was put to good advan 
It has been found in work with such elem: 
that their weight and their chemical nature 
pend on two kinds of minute particles which ma! 


up the hearts of their atoms. 


nm the atom heart is responsible for the nature 
f the element. One proton makes hydrogen, 26 
otons make iron, 92 protons make uranium. 
he other kind of particle in the atom heart is 
he neutron. Uranium 235 has a net result of 95 
rotons and 143 neutrons, adding up to 235, ac- 
rding to the chemists’ calculations, while 
jum 238 has three more neutrons thar. its 
ighter isotope. ; 
hese two uraniums had to be separated, be- 
e@ only U 235 would split up the way the 
tists wanted it to for use in the atomic 
ib. U 238 would not. By lucky chance, the 
jery property of U 238 which made it useless 
F purpose of the bomb provided the clue 
ae the best solution of the separatior 
blem. 
| The more plentifu: form of uranium U 238 could 
je made to undergo transformation into another 
od of element by first adding to the nucleus 
f its atom a neutron, to make it so heavy that 
Would become unstable, then by allowing this 
lest uranium atom to shoot an electron out 
structure. This loss of electrons from the 
quantity of uranium showed itself as a 
menon familiar to scientists as the beta ray. 
ls the peculiar nature of radioactive elements 
change into something else when they emit 
ba rays, and that something else is, oddly enough, 
a hter but a heavier element. 
‘ecordingly, when uranium 239, formerly the 
Viest known element, emitted ,its beta ray it 
d into a still heavier element, neptunium. 
nium proved to be a rather es. element, 
emitted a beta ray in its turn. s change 
he atom turned néptunium into another new 
nent, plutonium. ‘The names of these three 
ents are taken from the three farthest planets 


2 r solar system. 
tonium turned out to be a fairly stable ele- 
ment, about whose chemical properties enougn 
$00n learned to prove that chemical separa- 
of this new material from its parent uranium 
Duld be a relatively easy Plutonium does 
readily follow the pattern by which it was 
ed, but makes the opposite transformation 
’ Ipha ray and turns back 
uranium 235. This, however, happens so 
vly that there is plenty of time for the atom- 
itting réaction of plutonium to do its work. 
| In the course of researches it was possible to 
jake for the first time two heavier transuranlum 
ents, number 95 name americium and 96, 
ed curium. This was done by bombardment 
high-energy helium nuclei or alpha particles. 
€ of the secrets which was made known more 
a year after Hiroshima is the fact that 
Orium, along with uranium, has become a raw 
terial for the atomic age. Reports transmitted 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
‘American representative Bernard M. Baruch 
sined that there can be made from thorium 
of uranium that fissions and therefore can 
d for atomic bombs or atomic power produc- 


e 233. It can be 
mic pile chain- 
of the elements 


we 


38. 
rnational control to 
ed in a report made 
as prepared by a 
E. Lilienthal, later 
tomic Energy Com- 
: t uranium 235 and 
jum-could be so denatured that they could 
d for atomic power purposes without great 
‘of immediate conversion into atomic bombs. 
© Lilienthal report became the basis for the 
ed States proposals on international control of 
fic energy which were reported to the United 
ons Atomic Energy Commission on June 14 by 


that atomic war should be 

atomic activities under a 

pody with power to im- 

nation found roe. of ex- 
like 


’ 3 veto of t 
nich both the 
ed oer embers 
Z fowie LL. Strauss, banker and wartime 
ai in charge of Ordnance Inspection; 


ear 
il- 
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“The number of one kind of particle, the proton, liam Wesley Waymack, editor of the Des Moines 


of the American Commission | 
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(fa.) Register and Leader, economic and fiscal 
adviser to government agencies and_an_ active 
worker for international peace; Robert: Fox Bacher, 
atomic physicist attached to the government labor- 
atory at Los Alamos, N. M., where the first atomic 
bomb was dropped, and scientific consultant to Mr. 
Baruch, United States representative on the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, and Sumner 
T. Pike, businessman and government official who 
has served in the Commerce Department, the 
Security and Exchange Commission, and the Office 
of Price Administration. ] 

There were three steps leading to the formation 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission; 
The meeting in Washington in November, 1945, of 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
of Canada determined that the secret “‘know-how’’ 
of atomic bomb manufacture would be retained by 
the United States, Britain and Canada until ade- 
quate international controls over atomic energy 
had been established; the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union which opened in Moscow 
Dec. 16, 1945; the resolutions of the General As-" 
sembly of the United Nations in London in Janu- 
ary, which created the commission. 

The UN Atomic Energy Commission and its 
various committees held sessions which resulted in 
> A gad to the Security Council by the end of 
Congress passed the McMahon bill for the civilian 
control of atomic energy and the five-man United 
States Atomic Energy Commission began to take 
over from the Army’s Manhattan District, which 
during the war spent more than $2,000,000,000 in 
research, development and manufacture of atomic 
bombs and atomic energy facilities. 

Large Research and development projects were 
begun in 1946 in addition to the war-time facilities 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Hanford, Washington state, 
and Los Alamos, N. M. Two pilot plants for the use 
of atomic energy for power plants were begun under 
contract with industrial concerns. Extensive re- 
search developments, including new high-voltage 
machines, were begun through arrangements with 
leading universities and industrial laboratories, 
using existing laboratories and new laboratories 
converted from war-time camps. 

Two test explosions of atomic bombs at Bikini 
Atoll in the mid-Pacific, Marshalls,—Operation 
Crossroads—focused world attention on the atomic 
bomb problem and proved again the might of the 
atomic bomb as a military weapon. Test Able 
(July 1) consisted of an explosion in the air similar 
to the bursts over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, while 
Test Baker (July 25) was a shallow underwater 
explosion. The primary targets of the two bombs 
were naval ships. 

While the numbers of ships sunk or put out of 
action by both bombs was impressive, the outstand~ _ 
ing consequence was the radioactive contamination 
of the ships and the lagoon in the second under- 
water test. For months after the Baker explosion 
the materials most exposed to the explosion were 
“hot” with radioactivity. Animals exposed as 
crews upon the test ships would have been exposed 
suffered heavy fatalities, immediately or from 
after-effects. 

[Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commander of 
the joint Navy-Air Force-Army Operation Cross- 
roads, reported (Sept. 4, 1946) that of the 92 target 
ships’ assembled at Bikini only nine escaped 
damage. The other craft were either sunk, dam- 
aged or contaminated by radio-activity.| - 
Tf international control of atomic energy is not 

the danger of being sub- 
jected 


fission of uranium and plutonium, The di 
dealing radioactive mists and dusts, released by 
atomic bomb explosions or manufactured in atomic 
chain-reacting piles, 
deaths for those exposed to them and can ruin 
areas contaminated by 


substances. 
they give off. 


caused. 


900 
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Veterans Administration 


Veterans’ Administration is an independent es- 
tablishment of the United States Government, cre- 
ated by Excutive Order No. 5398, July 21, 1930, 
issued under authority of an Act (46 Stat. L, 1016) 
approved July 3, 1930. It is headed by an Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs, Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

Its function is to administer benefits provided 
by law to veterans and their dependents. It had 
(Noy. 1, 1946) as potential customers 17,804,000 
veterans of all wars; 13,853,000 had served in World 
War II. To carry out its function, itvis operating 
the world’s largest insurance business, the biggest 
chain of hospitals, the greatest pension and claims 
seryice, and the most extensive education and vo- 
cational rehabilitation program ever undertaken, 
in addition to numerous other enterprises. 

VA began to decentralize in 1945, to help veterans 
obtain their benefits with the least amount of de- 
lay. In addition to its Central Office in Washington, 
D. C., it established 13 branch offices, each under a 
deputy administrator, to cover every part of the 
United States. Under jurisdiction of the branch 
offices (Sept. 1, 1946) were 327 field stations (re- 
gional.and sub-regional offices, hospitals, homes, 
and centers) and 736 contact units. Included are 
Offices in Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
and Philippine Islands. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


The urgent need for rapid expansion of medical 
services prompted the reorganization that creation 
of a Department of Medicine and Surgery under a 
Chief Medical Director. Public Law 293, 79th Con- 
gress (January 3, 1946) authorized VA to employ 
without regard to civil service Classification Act of 
1923 as amended, physicians, dentists, nurses and 
other professional and non-professional personnel 
at such pay rates as it prescribes. The bill also 
authorized VA to establish residencies for physi- 
cians in its hospitals and clinics. 

There were 114 VA hospitals (Sept. 1, 1946), with 
88,783 authorized standard beds, and nearly 13,000 
beds allotted by other agencies, in addition to over 
9.000 beds available for service-connected cases 
through contracts with State and civil hospitals. 

VA hospitals were offering (Sept. 1, 1946) the 
following medical services to veterans: 

Neuropsychiatric Service. Approximately 55 per- 
cent of all hospitalized veterans are NP cases, for 
whom 33 hospitals now exist. Two more are under 
construction, 11 are to be built, and 1 is to be ac- 
quired from the Navy. Mental hygiene clinics are 
treating those veterans not needing hospitaliza- 
tion, in an effort to practice preventative medicine. 

Tuberculosis Service. VA operates 14 tuberculosis 
hospitals and 40 tuberculosis departments in gen- 
eral and neuropsychiatric hospitals and treats some 
8,800 patients. .To imsure early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment, chest X-rays are taken of each 
hospitalized patient at the time of admission and 
of each outpatient at the time of his scheduled 
examination. Periodic surveys of all general and 
neuropsychiatric patients at the end of each 12 
months’ residence in hospitals have been au- 


thorized. 

urgery. Surgical facilities are provided in all 
VA hospitals. These comprise a surgical operating 
suite and necessary trained personnel to operate 
it. Services include general surgery, orthopedic 
surgery, urology, ophthalmology, otolarngology, 
plastic surgery, thoracic surgery, neurosurgery, 
gynecology, radiology and anesthesiology. 

General Medicine. There are 67 general medical 
and surgical hospitals. General medical treatment 
also is furnished in tuberculosis and neuropsychi- 
atric hospitals. 

Prosthetic Service. VA’s program for prosthetic 
appliances has been organized to provide efficient 
service and maximum benefits to veterans requir- 
- ing artificial aids. VA will buy the veteran any 
appliance he chooses, and a nation-wide service 
system is being established so amputees may obtain 
ad repair service, up to $35, with VA paying 

e j 

Medical Rehabilitation. In addition to medical 
and surgical care, patients get intensive courses 
in medical rehabilitation. Disabled veterans must 
Jearn how to walk up and down steps; patients who 
wish to further their education can take part in a 
complete academic program; veterans can explore 
vocational possibilities for post-hospitalization work 
while they still are patients. 4 

Out-Patient and Dental Service. To render 
prompt service to eligible veterans in need of out- 
parient treatment, agreements or contracts have 

een arranged with 21 state-wide medical groups. It 
is anticipated that an agreement, together with a 
fee schedule, will be worked out for each state, 
After the veteran has contacted the VA representa- 
tive and received approval, he may select his own 
doctor in his community, if it is a member of the 
latte Ares oan plan, and VA will pay for the 


Source: Veterans Administration, Public Relations Office ; F 


“VA HOMES 
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To be admitted to a VA home, a patient musig: 
thave a condition essentially chronic in character 
not susceptible of cure or decided improvement Bi 
hospital treatment, and must be incapacitate 
from earning a living for a prospsctive periOc 
There were (Sept. 1, 1946) 12 homes with a capacity! 
of 15,428 beds. At that time, almost 12,000 veteran 
were receiving care. 


INSURANCE 


National Service Life Insurance was autho ize 
by Public Law 801, 76th Congress, for all in World 


of the armed forces ordered to active duty in Wo 
War II for more than 30 days. It could be obta 
in amounts of not less than $1,000 or more th 
$10,000, in multiples of $500. } 
NSLI originally was issued on a Five-Year Le 
Premium Plan, which means that premiums D 
at a fixed rate were for insurance protection alo 
the policies do not have cash, loan, paid-w 
extended insurance values. This form provides 
maximum amount of temporary protection at 
lowest cost. The term period of all NSLI ins 
issued prior to January 1, 1946, was extended 
more years by Public Law 118, 79th Congress ( 
2, 1946). Therefore, these policies may be con® 
tinued in their original form for eight years from 
the date of issue. ° 
VA's life insurance business is the largest mut 
insurance system in existence. Within the last 
years it has written more than 18,000,000 
policies, having a total face value of nearly $150 
000,000,000. Almost one-third still was (Sept. 
1946) in force, or an estimated 6,195,000 policies’ 
$38,615,520,000. As a direct result of war casui 
and other deaths of more than 369,000 insured ¥ 
erans, monthly installments were being paid 
beneficiaries on more than $3,400,000,000 of ns 
ance awarded on death claims up to the end 
August, 1946. : 
_ United States Government Life Msurance. 
insurance for World War I servicemen was author. 
ized by amendment to the War Risk Insurance Acti 
(Public Law 90, 65th Congress). About 4,500,0) 
persons applied for this insurance between October 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, for an amount off 
nearly $40,000,000,000. There were (Sept. 1, i9 
in force 547,470. U. S. Government Life Insurance 
policies representing $2,373,366,156. } . 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education and training for World War II veterans 
is authorized by two laws: Public Law 16, 78th G 
gress (as amended by Public Laws 346, 78th ¢ 
gress, and 268, 79th Congress) pertains to eligible 
disabled veterans with handicaps removable by 
training with the purpose of restoring employabi 
ity. Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
oe 158. obie a Sth a Congress), amendé 
y Public Law i Congress, pertains & 
oni able paces Woneyarne = ¥ “a 
eterans with service-incurred or Tava di 
abilities, who need training to reatones plete 
ity, can enroll under Public Law 16. They mus 
have extensive advisement and guidance by VAI 
trained personnel in selecting their courses and 
throughout their training. While in training, an 
for two months after employability is determine 
they receive a subsistence allowance of 


if without dependents or $90 a month with des 
pendents, in addition- to their disability pensions. || 


If a disabled veteran is enrolled in on- 0 
training, he retains whatever wages are. ne 
him, but if his salary plus subsistence allowance = 
ceapees Sue aes A a peainaing trained journeys - 

¥ will cut his subsisten sropor 

Honaely. : ce allowance propor 
e veterans can choose of 
study or job training under Public Law aa nage ie: 
institution has the approval of the appropria y 
State approving agency. The amount of training ¥ 
or education to which a veteran is entitled depends 
upon his length of active service and ran; S up ta} 
48 months. If he enrolls in an educational ; instit 
tion, VA will pay his tuition, fees, book F 
costs up to a $500-a-year maximum. If he takes! 
a full time course, he will receive a $65 a month| 
subsistence allowance if he has no dependents. oF > 
$90 a month with dependents. If he takes on-the W 
job training, he retains whatever wages are paid 
him. but if his salary plus subsistence allowance 
surpass the wage of a beginning trained journey- 
nen, ue will cut his subsistence allowance ace 
By Sept. 1, 1946, 50,394 disabled vet rere 
in educational institutions under Publin aaa 5, 
At the 


and 54,647 were taking on-the-job trainin, 
same tim ere in educations 
institutions under Public Law 346, and 471,313 were 


'. 4 
and supply > 


e, 672,668 veterans w 
taking job trainin 


, yt h 
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ro 
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LOANS 


Zitle II of Public Law 346. amended by Public 

268, 79th Congress, made provisions (within 
ain limitations) for the guarantee of loans or 
ance of credit through private lending insti- 
ons to World War II veterans who desired to 
ul eaase or construct homes, farms and business 
ount of guarantee may not exceed 50 percent 
the loan, or a maximum of $4,000 on real estate 
d $2,000 on non-real estate loans. If a veteran 
eceives loans of both types, the maxmum guar- 
$s prorated on these amounts. Farm realty 
S must be paid off within 40 years; other 
estate loans within 25 years; and non-real 


Percent of veterans—or 257,471—borrowed $1,- 
533,848 to buy or build homes; 26,351 borrowed 
19,887 for business purposes; and 10,109 bor- 
$38,877,406 for farms and farm equipment. 
same time, 2,462 G.I. loans had been repaid 
relieving VA of commitments-amounting to 


‘and farm loans for 11. = 
READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


he readjustment allowance program, in opera- 
f under Title V, Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
grovides financial assistance for eligible veterans 
g periods of unemployment, or when seli-em- 
yed and earning less than $100 a month. A vet- 
n is eligible for subsistence payments up to a 
mum of 52 weeks. The program is administered 
3tate Unemployment Compensation Commissions 
ler individual contracts with VA, which reim- 
them both for the amounts they pay to 
ns and administrative expenses. 

g the week ended Sept. 1, 1946, 1,649,820 
ns were drawing readjustment allowances for 
smployment. During that time, State Unemploy- 
nt Compensation offices paid out $31,863,150. 


PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION 


‘pays monthly pensions or compensation to 
than 2,770,000 disabled veterans and their 
mdents. Payments range from $10.35 to $360 a 


United States—Veterans Administration; Pension -Statistics 


$01 


pensation or pension on VA rolls, and 528,137 cases 
of death compensation or peat 
and 


Disbursements for compensati ension 
(July 1, 1945, to Jume 30, 1946) totaled $1,260,- 
000,000. Of this sum, $733,000,000 was for World 


War II service; $346,000,000 for Warld pes 8 
service; » mtg me for peacetime service; and $157,- 
000,000 for service in the Spanish-American and 
previous wars. 

Pensioners on the Roll, (Sept. 1, 
(living and widows, ete., combined) 


1946): 


Mexican War. 50 
Indian Wars. 3,399 
Civil War.... < 21,027 
Spanish American War.. 193,616 
World War I... 550... a56 636,240 
Regular Establishment.... 56,641 
World War Il... -......3 1,830,052 
GUARDIANSHIP 


VA’s guardianship load rose from 92,648 wards 
on August 30, 1945, to 127,106 wards one year 
later. Of this latter figure, 84,739 were entitled 
to benefits because of service by veterans of World 
War I and other wars, and 42,367 were entitled to 
benefits because of service by World War Il 


veterans. 
OTHER VA FUNCTIONS 


Construction. Since VA will have about 20,000,- 
000 potential applications for hospital service, it 
has embarked upon the world’s greatest hospital 
construction program, expected to cost nearly a 
billion dollars and to provde about 89 new hospitals 
and a number of additions to existing hospitals. 
The new buildings will be located near medical 
centers as far as possible. 

Contact and Services. Contact representatives 
are located in populated areas throughout the 
United States, and insular and overseas possessions, 
to assist and advise veterans, their dependents and 
beneficiaries of their rights and benefits. Over 
2,000,000 personal contacts were made with vete- 
rans and their beneficiaries during August, 1946. 

Finance. Payments for benefits and similar pay- 
ments will total an estimated 4 billion dollars in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946. Included in 
the estimate are functions involving the guaranty 
of loans and the payment of allowances to veterans 
during unemployment. 

VA also performs several lesser functions, all 


mth per. case. At the beginning of September, 


geared to help the returning serviceman and, 
woman readjust to civilian life. 


M6, there were 2,212,134 cases of disability com- 


(‘= United States Pension Statistics 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Widows , Tot. on 
on Roll | Fen. Roll 


r | Soldiers 
"1)|.on Roll 


Dollars 
106,093,850 
138,462,130 
141,142,861 
159.974,056 


427,153 
456,530 
472,623 


The Single Tax, Summary 
e assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
ent truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
an Independence, that all men are created 
and are endowed by their Creator with 
n inalienable, rights. 
re hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
nd enjoyment of what God has created and 


t is gained by 
Bent of the community of which they ,are 


fore, no one should be permitted to hold 
opportunities without a fair return to all 


ational Association for Infantile Paralysis 
(Nov. 3, 1946) that 22,371 victims of 


the general growth and im-. 


antile paralysis died during 1946 and that the | personnel to combat the disease. 
dation spent $7,573,714 or 90 per cent of the 


Total Disb.;|; Year | Soldiers ; Widows Tot. on | Total Disb. 
for Pension|| (Fis’!)| on Roll | on Roll | Pen. Roli|for Pension 


418,820,642 
418,432,808 
488,388,942 
545,776,761 
550,559,342 


the Late Henry George 


for any special privilege 1 accorded to him, 
and that that value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community attaches to land 
should be taken for the use of the community; that 
each is entitled to, all that his labor produces; 
therefore, no tax should be Jevied.on the products 
of labor. ; 

To carry out these principles, we are in favor of 
raising all public revenues for national, State, 
county and municipal purposes by a single tax 
upon land values, irrespective of 
and of the abolition of all other forms of direc! 
and indirect ‘taxation. 


by 


ir return to all | and-indirect tax 
22,371 Die of Infantile Paralysis in Year 


funds administered by the national headquarters 
for medical’ and hospital care of patients, pre- 
ventive research and 


ered the period from June 1, 1945 to May 31, 


improvements,’ 


education of professional 
The report cov~ 
1946. | 
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Source: The Code of Laws of 

: Vacaney in offices of both President and Vice 
President—In case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of both the President and the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary of 
-State, or if there be none, or in case of his re- 
‘moval, death, resignation or inability, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or if there be none, or 
in case of his removal, death,. resignation, or in- 
ability, then the Secretary of War, or if there be 
none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, then the Attorney General, or if there 
be none, or in case of his removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, then the Postmaster General, or 
if there be none, or in case-of his removal, death, 
resignation or inability, then the Secretary of the 
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the United States of America 

Navy, or if there be none, or in case of his ren 
death, resignation, or inability, then the Sec 
of the Interior, shall act as President until the d: 
ability of the President or Vice President is remx 
or a President shall be elected: Provided, * 
whenever the powers and duties of the office o 
President of the United States shall devolve upor 
any of the persons named herein, if Congress be no 
then in session, or if it would not meet in accord: 
ance with law within twenty days thereafter, 
shall be the duty of the person upon whom said 
powers and duties shall devolve to issue a 1 - 
mation convening Congress in extraordinar 23- 
sion, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of 


That 


| meeting. (Jan. 19, 1886. ¢. 4 §1.24 Stat. 1.) — 


fter a trial that lasted 10 months and 10 days, 
four-rower International Military Tribunal in 
uremberg, Germany, handed down its verdict 
(Bept. 30-Oct. 1, 1946) against 22 top-ranking 
Nazi leaders. The sentences were: 
“Bormann, Martin, 46, Hitler’s confidential sec- 
‘etary; tried in absenti@, hanging. 
' Doenitz, Karl, 55, Grand Admiral and Hitler’s 
iecessor as Fuehrer; 10 years’ imprisonment. 
: Sa Hans, 64, Governor of Occupied Poland; 
“hanging. 
Frick, Wilhelm, 69, Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia; hanging. 
Fritzsche, Hans, 47, Deputy Propaganda Min- 
er; acouitted. 
Funk, Walther, 56, Economics Minister; life 
mprisonment. 
Goering, Hermann, 53, commander of Hitler’s 
ftwaffe; hanging. 
Hess, Rudolph, 50, Deputy Fuehrer before he 
few (1941) to Scotland; life imprisonment. 
Jodl, Alfred, 54, Colonel-General; hanging. 
* Kaltenbrunner, Ernst, 43, chief of the Gestapo; 


hi nging. 

- Keitel, Wilhelm, 64, chief of the Nazi High Com- 
Y nd; hanging. 

‘Raeder, Erich, 70, Grand Admiral; life imprison- 


ir 
v 
L4 


ent. 

Renee. Alfred, 53, Nazi racial philosopher; 
nging. 

Sauckel, Fritz, 52, director of slave labor con- 
ription; hanging. 

Schacht, Hjalmar, 69, Reichsbank president and 
Wormer Economics Minister; acquitted. 
Seyss-Inquart, Arthur, 54, Nazi Chancellor of 
stria and administrator of the Netherlands; 


langing. , 

Speer, Albert, 40, Minister of Armaments; 20 

years’ imprisonment. 

' Streicher, Julius, 51, editor of anti-Jewish 
weekly, Der Stuermer; hanging. 

pe Yon Neurath, Constantin, 73, former Foreign 


i 


the Nazi 
, 1945) in h 
ustavy Krupp von 

gnate, was adju ; 
jal because of mental and physical senility. 
‘The indictments contained four counts, as fol- 


WS! 

‘Count 1—Conspiracy to commit acts named in 
e three other counts. 

Count 2—Crimes against the peace, namely: 
nning, preparing, initiating or waging aggres- 


ve war. 
“Count 3—War crimes, namely: violations of the 
~ Jaws or customs of war. 
— G€ount 4—Crimes against humanity, namely: 
nurder, extermination, enslavement, deportation 
“other inhumane acts against any civilian popu- 
ition, before or during the war; or persecutions 
political, racial or religious. via ° 
The trial was opened (Noy. 20, 1945) in the 
y slightly damaged Palace of Justice in Nurem- 
by Sir Geoffrey Lawrence of Britain, the 
ent of the court. The other judges were: 
ancis J. Biddle, and_ John J. Parker, 
ernate; Russ Maj. Gen. I. T. Nikitchenko 
A. F. Volkhov, alternate; Britain—Sir_ Wil- 
4 Norman Birkett, alternate; France—Henri 
onnedieu de Vabre and Robert Falco, alternate. 
Associate United States Supreme Court Justice 
‘Obert H. Jackson, chief American prosecutor, be- 
(Noy. 21) presenting the voluminous charges 
mst the Nazi defendants who, sitting in the 
jn two rows under heavy military guard, lis- 
ed to the indictments in their own language 
quadrilingual earphones. The Nazi regime, 
Yackson, had plotted aggressive warfare from 


ement’s inception. The presen- | 


mn cases took three months 
; prosecutors of the other 
Sir Hartley Shaweross, Britain, 
nthon. France..and Gen, Roman 


ee powers, 
ancois de Me 


. 
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ae ene, acting as spokesmen for their coun- 
‘The case against members of six Nazi organiza- = 
tions was opened (Feb. 28, 1946) by Jackson who p 
demanded that 2,040,155 members of these move- 2 
ments be found guilty of war crimes. 

Defense counsel for the Nazi leaders opened their 
ease (March 4) by contending that Kaltenbrunner, 4 
Rosenberg, Frank and Frick had been pro-Jewish 
humanitarians who had resisted Nazi excesses. 
Goering was the first defendant to take the wit- Bre 
ness stand and declared that seven of the defend- 
ants, Keitel, Funk, Seyss-Inquart, Rosenberg, 
Sauckel, Schacht and yon Schirach had been 
merely his and Hitler’s stooges and were innocent 
of instigating war crimes. Von Ribbentrop and 
Keitel also contended they were only tools in 
Hitler’s hands and blindly obeyed his orders. A 
Nazi prosecution witness testified (April 15) that 
Kaltenbrunner had given the order for the exterm-' 
ination of 3,000,000 persons in the Oswiecim terror 
camp. Rosenberg and Frank admitted thet they 
had given the orders for the mass murder and 
deportation of Jews and Slavs in Eastern Europe. 1 

Streicher told the Tribunal (April 29) that he 
knew nothing of the massacres of Jews until after 
Germany's capitulation, while Schacht asserted 
he had aided the Nazi rearmament program merely 
because he believed it was for national defense. 
Funk explained he had joined the Nazi party be- 
cause he forsaw its rise to power. LDoenitz testi- 
fied (May 7) that Germany had invaded Norway 
with Russia’s tacit approval and claimed his ‘ 
orders to U-boats were similar to those issued to 43 
United States submarines. Raeder contended the ~ 
Nazis had rearmed because they feared Polish | 4 
aggression. Von Schirach admitted having made 
anti-Semitic speeches and said it was his ‘‘guilt 
that I educated the German youth for a man who 
committed murder a-millionfold.”” Gen. Jodl de- 
nied he had ever been anti-Semitic and his actions 
had been dictated by his duty as a soldier in the 
Wehrmacht. Field Marshall Keitel told the court = 
(June 8) Hitler had ordered that all downed Allied 
fliers be killed but he had told him he would be- 
‘damned’ before he issued such an order, Seyss- \ 
Inquart asserted he had objected to Gestapo shoot- we 
ings of hostages, but was powerless to prevent 
them. Von Papen asserted (June 18) he had taken . 
part in the 1944 bomb plot against Hitler, and uJ 
Speer testified he had taken part in another as- bf 
sassination plot in March, 1945. The war was Py 
blamed by von Neurath on the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations. Fritzsche testified & 
that Goebbels, before he killed himself, had told ’ 
a last big lie—that the German people by refer- 
endum had left the League of Nations and chosen 
to go to war. Defense counsel informed the court 
(June 29) they had no positive evidence that Bor- 
mann, who was tried in absentia, was dead. On. 
end of the defense case (July 4) coumsel for the 
21 defendants sought to place sole responsibility 
on Hitler and asked for acquittal of all of the 
accused. 

Summations by the four prosecutors against the — 
individual defendants took four days (July 26-30) | 
with the death penalty being demanded for all of 
the defendants. Then the defense of the six in- 
dictment Nazi organizations opened (July 31), 
taking 28 days. Defense witnesses contended the 
Nazi General Staff and High Command never ac- | 
cepted Hitler’s thesis that the Germans were “the © 
master race.’ Conviction of the six organizations 
as having had guilty knowledge of the murder of 
millions was demanded by the prosecution. The 
trial ended (Aug. 31) after the individual defend- 
ants had made final pleas. All but Frank dis- 
claimed having had knowledge of the massacres 
and atrocities committed by the Nazis. The Mili- 
ase Tribunal then adjourned to consider its — 
verdict. 

During the trial 403 open sessions were held and ‘ 
33 prosecution witnesses and 61 defense witnesses 
testified in the cases against the individual de- — 
fendants, 19 of whom also took the stand in their « 
own defense. In addition there were 143 written 
depositions by defense witnesses. In the cases 
against the organizations, 92 defense witnesses ap- 
peared before the Tribunal and 101 were heard 
by special commissions, and 1,809 affidavits were —— 
submitted by other witnesses. The transcript of — 
the trial record filled 16,793 pages, and 50,000,000 ~ 
sheets of paper and a ton of ink were required to. 
mimeograph the record. | 

The International Military Tribunal was Ye-~* 
convened for a final two-day session (Sept. 30- 
Oct. 1), at which the verdict and sentences were 
delivered. The reading of the 100,000-word ver- 
dict was begun on the first day by Sir Geoffrey - 
Lawrence, the presiding judge, who was relieved 
later by the other judges. It required until noon 
the second day to finish reading it, the second part 
being devoted to the guilt of the individual de- 
fendants and the Nazi organizations. pe 


l 
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The Tribunal reviewed Hitler’s rise to power, his 
‘suppression of the opposition political parties, his 
persecution of the Jews und the churches, and 
his ‘secret rearmament program in violation of the 
Versailles treaty. It said evidence showed that as 
early as 1935 Hitler was planning aggressive war. 

“o initiate war,’’ said the verdict, ‘is not only 
an international crime, it is the supreme crime.” 

All of the 21 defendants at the bar, the Tribunal 
héld, had been basically guilty of giving active sup- 
port to Hitler in his preparations for, or in waging, 
aggressive war. Although there was “clear and 
convincing’? evidence of criminality against mem- 
bers of the Gereral Staff and High Command, both 
military key establishments were acquitted as 
groups. The SA (Brownshirts) and the Cabinet 
also were acquitted as groups although the Tri- 
bunal found that individual members were guilty 
of war crimes. 

Guilty verdicts were returned against the Nazi 
Leadership Corps, the SS (Elite Guard), the SD 
(Security Agency) and the Gestapo (Secret Police), 
all of which were held to have been criminal 
groups. 

The verdicts against the individual defendants 
were read on the second day of the final session 
and the sentenees were pronouncd after the noon 
recess. In each case the defendant’s record as a 
member of the Nazi party was traced, in some in- 
stances to the dawn of the National Socialist party 
movement in 1919, and also his part in the mili- 
tary and economic upbuilding of the Third Reich 
and in the aggressive wars tHat followed. 

Six of the defendants were found guilty on all 
four counts of the indictment: Goering, von Rib- 
bentrop, Keitel, Jodl, Rosenberg and von Neur- 
ath; three were found guilty on counts two, three 
and four: Frick, Funk, Seyss-Inquart; four were 
found guilty on counts three and four; Frank, 
Kaltenbrunner, Sauckel and Speer; two were found 
guilty on count four: Streicher and von Schirach; 
Hess was convicted on counts one and two; Raeder 
on counts one, two and three, and Doenitz on 
counts two and three. 

The Soviet judge, Nititchenko, dissented from 


'. the verdicts of acquittal in the cases of the three 


; 


. individuals and the General Staff and High Com- 
Hoey He also demanded the death penalty for 
‘Hess. . 
The verdict explained the acquittal of Fritzsche, 
Schacht and von Papen follows: 
In the case of Fritzsche, the Tribunal held that 
while he made strong statements of a propaganda 
nature if was not proved his broadcasts were 
intended to incite the German people to commit 
atrocities on conquered peoples, so that he could 
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not be regarded as a participant in the war crim of 


eharged in the indictment. 
In the case of Schacht, 


it was held he was not 


involved in the planning of any of the wars of 


aggression’ as he had not been a member © 
Hitler’s inner circle, 

In the case of von Papen, the court held that 
although he had undermined the Schuschnig 


government in Austria‘and thereby paved the wag 


for that country’s occupation by the Nazis, there 
was no proof to show he was a party to plans to 


make use of Austria as a basis for further ageres: 
sive action or that he had even helped in plans & 
occupy Austria by aggressive action. 


The acquittals drew protests and criticisms from 


many quarters, German as well as Allied. Justic 
Jackson, the chief United States prosecutor, said 
in a statement, “‘I regret that the tribunal fel 
constrained to acquit Schacht and von Papen ang 
to decline to declare the criminality of the Gene 
eral Staff. Our argument for their conviction, 
which seemed so convincing to all of us prose= 
cutors, seems not to have made a similar impres 
sion on the Tribunal.’’ : q 
A few days after the sentences were passed, 
Adm. Raeder petitioned the Tribunal to change 
his sentence from life imprisonment to death. 
fore a firing squad. He told the court he preferret 
a ‘‘soldierly death’’ to languishing in prison. 
The Allied Control Council in Berlin rejecteg 
(Oct. 10) the appeals of the doomed Nazi leaders 
for commutation of their death sentences and als 
their pleas that, if the sentences were affirmed, 
the executions be carried out by firing squad 
instead of on the gallows. Raeder’s petition alse 
was denied. : 
The hangings were scheduled to start soon after 
midnight Oct. 16, Nuremberg time (6p. m. Oct. 
EST). Two hours before that hour the military 
guard stationed outside of Goering’s cell saw th 


AV 


Reichsmarshal, who was to have led the procession) | 


to the gallows, writhing on his cot. He was deéad 
by the time the prison physician reached him 
It was found he had escaped the hangman by tak- 
ing cyanide of potassium. After a short delay, the 
other executions were carried out according to 
plan. Ribbentrop was the first to be hanged and 
the other nine followed, one by one. 
mount the gallows was Seyss-Inquart.. Eight of the 
Nazis died with avowals of their love for German} 
on their lips. Streicher alone shouted a fina 


d 


fi 


The last to7| 


aa 


“Heil Hitler!’’ Rosenberg died in silence. . They), 


bodies of the 11 men, including Goering’s, were 
“cremated and the ashes dispersed secretly,’ the 


Control Council announced (Oct. 17). A three- 


> 


uF 
man’‘U. S. Army board was appointed to investigate || 


the circumstances of Goering’s death. 


Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. Ss. 


Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1944-45) 


i 
s Associ- | Mem- Busi- A i- - - 
State, Group ations | bership | ness State, Group atione bership ee f 
No No. $1,000 No. 
Sta ditornia 467| 100,790) 627,520 Wee : ny saa 
eat e Ge 17 27,55 ‘otton and products 53 ; 
Minnesota... .... 1,362} 420/000] 461/980|| Dairy products... $2,214 736/000 1 208000 
HINGIS... oe oe i 614 411,780} 416,870 Fruits & vegetables. 91 162,000) "784,000 
New. York........° 372] 170,520} 329/480|| Grain, dry beans, rice] 2,285] 484/000/1,286,000 
PO Schic bs aos: 739| 298,730] 309/900|| Livestock.......... 661] 695,000] ‘730,000 
Wisconsin ate aks 3% 1,030] 272,800) 273,660 ON UGS, JSR eh eee 46 46,700 200/00 0 
MERTON, ics gies heia stele « 295} 200,350) 249,840 Poultry and eggs... 160| 130,600 225/00 0 
/ Missouri...) 22.22! 321) 247,900] 217;560|| Tobacco......... = 12| 122/000] 27,000 
Texas. AOS Naas 482 147.750 201,160 Wool and mohair. 130} 122,500] 35, 
All others../.2.1. 12] 4,260 2,142'390 2,364,020 Peon ty ae ee 
= Tot e 10 
Total.............] 10,150 4,505,000)5,645,000 Purch asingharer ae 3980 \L oi 000 Brits : 


After making 
business of the 


2,750 1,610,000) 810,0 


Total marketing 
and purchasing. . 


awa sarin 10,150 4,505,000 5,645,000 
adjustments for the purchasing business of marketin i Tketing — 
purchasing associations it is estimated that the "total G reheat ass 
mately $1,010,000,000, 19.6 percent of total farmer cdoverative business 

OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


purchasing business was approxi- _ 


7. 
Marketing Estimated Business Marketi Susi =e 
Season Number |Membership| in Dollars Bokaor: : Number Menbortan Pes a 
1925-26....| 10,803 2,700,000 | 2,400,000, 000 || 1936-3 
1927-28 11,400 3,000,000 |2!300/000; 000 1937-38... 10900 Eaten Fane Gee) 
1929-30 12/000 8,100,000 —|2;500;000; 1938-39 10,700 3,300) 2. i 
30-31, 11,950 3,000,000 | 2,400;000;000 |] 1939 10,700 3,200, Be 000 
1932-33 11000 | 3'o00-000  |1°3de'oontone || teases 16,600 "| $400,000 18 
; ,000, ,340,000,000 || 1941-42. - 10,5: "600, Y 
19 gad 10,900 3,156,000 | 1,365,000;000 || 1942-43. ||: 10°30 eee 
1934-35, ,700 3,280,000 —|1,530;000,000 || 1943-44. .°"] 10,300 4,390,000 15,190,000 
10,500 3,660,000 |1,840,000;000 || 1944-45. °° "| 10°150 4,505,000 |5,645) 


A marketing season includes the period during which 


into the channels of trade. 
The list includes independent local associations. 

sales agencies. ; 
The membership estimates includ 

patrons not in these categories. 
Estimated business includes 


Includes some intra-association transactions. 


the value of commodities 
charges for associations rendering other essential derreee tie i pei 


patrons and the service. 
marketing or purchaser ites 


not include ) : 


i 
Pe, * 


the far aved al 
Marketing seasons overlap mm Droducts of & snecktes Sa niSyedm 


federations, large-scale centralized associations and | 
© members, contract members, and shareholders, but do de 


——— 
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New York State—Chief Officials ~ 


NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT 


(Elected Noy. 5, 1946. Terms expire Diec. 31, 1950) ‘ 


Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion, ‘ 

deutenant Governor—Joe R. Hanley, Rep., Perry. $10,000. ‘ : 
Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Kenmore. $20,000. f 
| Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., Brooklyn. $20,000. 


i 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


culture and Markets—C. Chester-Du Mond, 
r Park; $12,000. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Edward J. Neary, "4 
director, $12,000; 111 Broadway, New York 6. 
Albany office, 112 State Street. 


oholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners. 
man—John F. O’Connell, $12,000; others, 
00. N. Y. Telephone Bldg., Albany 1, and 1775 
jadway, New York 19. 
Athletic Commission—Edward P. F. Eagan, 
lirman of 3-man commission, $7,500; others, 
ib each day they attend meetings. State Office 
lding, New York 13. 

adit and Control—Frank C. Moore, $20,000. 
te Office Buildings, both Albany and New York 


nking—Elliott V. Bell, head; $12,000. State 
Buildings, both Albany and New York City. 
fudget—John E. Burton, director; $12,000. The 
tol, Albany 1. 

; Service—J. Edward Conway, 


president, 


000; two commissioners, $10,000 each. tate 
é Building, Albany. 
Pommerce—Martin P. Catherwood, commis- 


er, $12,000. 
onservation— 


he i: 

@ll lands acquired by the State for reforesta- 

ection—John A. Lyons, $12,000. State Office 

ding, Albany. 

uecation—Lr. Francis T. Spaulding, president, 

Education Building, Albany. 

ealth—Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, Jr., $12,000. 
e Office Building, Albany. 

Housing—Herman T. Stichman, head, $12,000. 

ate Office Building, New York 13. 
Surance—Robert E. Dineen, superintendent, 

| State Office Bldg., Albany, and 61 Broad- 

New York 6, N. Y. 

abor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 

h000. State Office Building, Albany 1. 

Law— Wendell P. Brown, Solicitor General. The 
1, Albany 1. 

ental Hygiene—Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, com- 

joner, $12,000. State Office Building, Albany +} 

itary and Naval Affairs—Brig. Gen, Ames T. 
_ The Adjutant General, $8,500, 112 State St., 


flotor Vehicles (Bureau of)—Clifiord J. Fletcher, 
missioner, 504 Central Avenue, Albany. > 
Parks, State Council of—James F. Evans, di- 

; or of State Parks, Arcade Building, Broadway 

nd Maiden Lane, Albany; also State Office Build- 

@, New York 13. (Robert Moses is Chairman of 

» State Council of Parks). 

Parole—Frederick A. Moran, Chairman of Board 
Members, $12,000 each; 547 Broadway, Albany; 
State Office Building, New York 13. 

Power Authority—Five trustees. No salary, but 

allowed $75 a day while traveling or rendering 

ce as trustee, the individual amount not ta 

d $7,500 a year. 

bation—Claude O. Stuart, chairman of com- 

on. Edward J. Taylor, director of probation. 

Building, 74 State St., Albany 7; also 15 

n Lane, New York 7. 5 

1 lic Works—Charles H. Sells, superintendent, 

000. State~Office Building, Albany 1; also State 
Building, New York 3. 

acing Commission—Ashley Trimble Cole, chair- 

Harry J. Millar, secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, 


York 22. } 
ing Commission (Harness)—Benjamin Ww. 
ning, chairmanof commission. Secretary, John 
ams, 91 State Street, Albany 7. 
retary of State—Thomas J. Cugran, $12,000; 
apitol, Albany 1; also State ce Building, 
York 


Welt: obert T. Lansdale, commis- 
+ 112 State Street, Albany 1. : 

dards and Purchase—Richard S. Persons, 
nissioner of division, $12,000, 103 Washington 
nue, Alban: 


New 3 


5 e—Spencer E, Bates, com=" 
xation and Financ on Suuding, A thane a 


ce 


oner, $12,000. State 


tS) 
eed) Frank E. 


Judiciary . 
COURT OF APPEALS ‘ j 
No person shall be eligible for Judge of the . 


Court of Appeals who is not an attorney and coun- s 
selor of the State. “ 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 


Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may / 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become a 


70. The» Chief Judge receives $22,500 and the 3 
Associate Judges $22,000, plus an allowance of $3,000 , 


each for expenses. 4 


Chief Judge—John T. Loughran (1959). 

Associate Judges—Thomas D. Thacher, New York . 
21 (1951); Albert Conway, Brooklyn 15 (1964); 1, ae 
Charles S. Desmond, Buffalo 16 (1954); Edmund / 
H. Lewis, Skaneateles (1954); Marvin R. Dye, 
Rochester (1958); Stanley H. Fuld (1960). ey 

Clerk—John Ludden, Court of Appeals Hall, i, 
Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. . 7 


4 
COURT OF CLAIMS vl 


Composed of five Judges, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate. Yerm, ‘nine 
years and until a successor has been appointed and 
has qualified. Age limit for Judges appointed | f 
after April 9, 1945, 70 years, but they may serve 
until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 70. { 

Judges must be attorneys and counselors-at-law 
admitted to practice in the Courts. of the State 
with at least 10 years’ experience in practice. The”~ 
rie designates the Presiding Judge: Salary, | 
Gane Judge—James J, Barrett, Syracuse 4 

Judges—Emanuel Greenberg, Brooklyn 13 (1949); ‘. 
Charles Lambiase, Rochester 11 (1949); Bernard 
Ryan, Albion (1950); Stephen M. Lounsberry, 
Oswego (1953). 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246 The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT Bey: 


No person shall be eligible for Justice of the 
Supreme Court who is not an attorney and coun- 
selor of the State. ad 

Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- , 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of, year in which they become ¥ 
70. Justices in the First and Second Judicial - 
Districts receive $25,000, of which $10,000 is paid MA 
ye tie City of New York. Other Justices receive 7 

First District (Counties of New York and The ~~~ 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated) : 

Edward R. Koch, Bronx (1947); Charles B. Me- 
Laughlin, Bronx (1947); Kenneth O’Brien (1948); 
Ferdinand Pecora (1949); Julius Miller erty  c 
Aaron J. Levy (1951); John E, McGeehan (1951); i 
Benedict D. Dineen (1952); Felix C. Benvenga « 
(1953): Denis O’Leary (1953); Morris Eder (1953); 
Ernest E. L. Hammer, Bronx (1953); Louis’ A. - 
Valente (1953); Carroll G. Walter (1953). ; “3 

Benjamin F. Schreiber (1954); Samuel Dickstein 
(1955); William C. Hecht, Jr. (1955); Samuel Null 
(1955): Bernard Botein (1956); Lloyd Church 
(1956): Thomas A. Aurelio (1957); rie A. ie 
Gavagan (1957); Bernard L, Shientag (1957); Iry- 
ing L. Levey (1958); James B. M. McNally (1958); 
Henry Clay Greenberg (1959); Samuel H. Hofstad- on 
ter (1960); Aron Steuer (1960); H. J. Nathan — ‘ 
(1960); T. L. J. Coycoran (1960). 

Second District (Counties of Kings, Queens, = 
Richmond, Nassau and_ Suffolk. Residence is ‘ . 
Brooklyn unless otherwise indicated): 

Edwin L. Garvin (1947); Charles C. Lockwood » — 
(1947); William F.! Hagarty (1947); Thomas C.9 6 |) 
Kadien, Jr., Astoria (1948); John MacCrate (1948); 
Francis G. Hooley, Rockville Centre (1949); Peter = 
M. Daly, Astoria (1950); Meier Steinbrink (1950); 
William B. Carswell (1950): Charles W. Froessel, 
Jamaica (1951); Algeron I. Nova (1951); Perey D, ( 

toddart, Oyster Bay (1951); Joseph Fennelly. ~ 
Johnson (1952); Isaac R. Swezey, 
untington (1952); John B. Johnston (1952). 
Alfred V. Norton, Stapleton, S, I. (1954); Charles 
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S. Colden, Whitestone (1955); Philip M. Klein- 
feld (1955); Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst 
(1958); . Ivan Rubenstein (1956); Henry L. 
Ughetta (1956); Michael F. Walsh (1956); Thomas 
J. Cuff, Garden City (1959); James T. Hallinan, 
Flushing (1959); Jacob H, Livingston (1959); John 

. McGooey, Jr. (1959); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., 
Richmona Hill (1959); William T. Powers (1960); 
L. Barron Hill (1960). ¢ 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations. are made by the Governor from 
‘ among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term; Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years, Pre- 
siding Justices in the First and Second Depart- 
ments receive $28,500, of which $17,500 is paid by 
the State; Associate Justices in those Departments 
Pree $27,000, of Which $17,000 is paid by the 


First Department (the First Judicial District, 
Madison Avenue at 25th Street, New York 10): 

Presiding Justice—Francis Martin (1948). Jus- 
tices—Edward J. Glennon, Bronx (1947; Supreme 
Court term expires 1951); Edward’ S. Dore (1950; 
1954); Albert Cohn (1948; 1955); Joseph M. Cal- 
on Bronx (1947; 1954); David W. Peck (1950; 


Clerk—George T. Campbell. 

Second Department (the Second and Ninth Judi- 
cial Districts, embracing the Counties of Kings, 
Queens, Richmond, Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, 
‘Putman, Dutchess, Orange and Rockland, 45 Moore 
Place, Brooklyn 2, N. Y.): 

Presiding Justice—Harry E. Lewis (1949). Jus- 
tices—Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens (1950); Su- 
preme Court term expires 1954); Raymond E. Ald- 
Tich, Poughkeepsie (1947; 1947); Gerald Nolan 
(1950; 1951) 3 vacancies. 

Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Ulster): 

Pierce H. Russell, Troy (1948); Francis Bergan, 
Albany (1949); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949); 
William H. Murray, Troy (1953); Sydney F. Foster, 
Liberty (1956); Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen 
(1958); Isadore Bookstein, Albany (1958). 

Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, St. 
Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
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Washington): ° - : 
John Alexander, Schenectady (1959); Edwa 

Hefierman, Amsterdam (1952); O. Byron, Brews 

Elizabethtown (1955); Daniel F. Imrie, Glen 

(1955); Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburgh (1957); V 
L. Best (1960). 


Ww. 
); Je 
Syracuse (1952); r 
1952): D. Page Morehouse, Jr., 

Clifford H. Searl, Syracuse (1952). . 

Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chem) 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otst 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins); 

James P. Hill, Norwich (1948); William F. Sa 
ry, Oneida (1949); A. Lindsay O’Connor, Ho 
(1951): Martin W. Deyo, Binghampton (19: 
William H. Coon, Cortland (1955). - 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Liv. 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Way 


Lewis A.-Gilbert, Newark (1954); H. 
Duser, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1955). 

Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Cata’ 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orle: 
and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless othery 


Leo J. Hagerty, Tonawanda (1958). f } 
Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange; 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): : 
Raymond E. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (1947): 
Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950): Gerald No! 
Yonkers (1951); Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers (195 
Frederick P. Close (1958); James W. Bailey, Co 
Spring (1959); Frederick G. Schmidt, Port Chest 
(1959): Charles W. U. Sneed, Newburgh (1959); 


New York State Legislature, 1947 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 
SENATORS ELECTED NOV. 5, 1946 TO SERVE IN 1947-1948 


District and County 


P.O. Address 


Senators 


1—Suffolk........... ..|S. Wentworth Horton, R...... Greenport 
2——Nassau............... .jJohn D. Bennett, R.........)/Rockville Centre 
Sn Ss en ..|} William S. Hults, Jr., R....:. Port Washington 
We -Oeenes, 1.6... 2 wi ee. ..|Seymour Halpern, R......... Kew Gardens 
Nn 0) ECT i ..|Frederic E. Hammer, R..... . N.Y. City = 
6—Oueens.............. ..|Charles T. Corey, R......... Jackson Heights 
eT ae ee ove { AE WAR AS Bose eg eee Long Island City 
NE age CN ce dee ..|James J. Crawford, D........ N. Y. City 
Ne cas ov laws kan vs sues Give eas .|Richard McCleery, R...... Brooklyn 
REM Tatel a5 5s diclave i} <a Ae tye oes es .|*Kenneth Sherbell, A.L..-:... N. Y. City 
ME SE eas uate mera le nae *Fred G: Moritt; D® 702... N. Y. City 
PPRSUM ON ccc kl ek es *Samuel L. Greenberg, D.... .|N. ¥. City 
iS) Ot) Ea C. Corey: Mills), Bi. sin. bene Brooklyn 
RMS coh ge SIs tpek wml sicin sess bd *Joseph EK. Parisi, R: 2.272, Brooklyn 
15—Kings Louis L. Friedman, D Brooklyn: 
MN REN Eis 6 akira «piss sa ee Brooklyn 
17—Richmond .|N. Y. City 
18—New York Manhattan I 
_ 19—New York. . Manhattan 
20—New York. Manhattan 
21—New York. anhattan 


22—New York. 
23—New York. 


30—Westchester 


New Rochelle 


ie NMCRECMIEGCEDS Cecelia s,s os ob e'eyshats dlad ie Pliny W. Williamson, R... Manhattan 
32—Orange and Rockland..................... Thomas C, Desmond, R...... Newburen 
33—Columbia, Dutchess and Putnam,........ Frederic H. Bontecou, R..... Poughkeepsie 
34—Delaware, Greene, Sullivan and Ulster... .. Arthur H. Wické, R......... n 
See ERNIE Tay Oct ey) E(c. nis 00° «Ay ak touec Seen *Peter J. Dalessandro, D,..... Watervieit 
36—Rensselaer.and Saratoga.................. bert T. Seelye, R. . 0) foo: Burnt Hills 
37—Montgomery and Schenectady.....,...... homas F, Campbell, R...... Schenectady 
38—Clinton, Essex, Warren and Washington...|Benjamin F, Feinberg, R..... Plattsburgh 
39—Franklin and St. Lawrence................ Rhoda Fox Graves, R........ ouverneur 
40—Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer and Lewis....|Fred A. Young, R......._._. Lo le 
NNER Ea Nely wate vols v0 sa Sere tip eins Robert C. Groben, R........ Utica «: 
42—Jefferson and Oswego..................... Isaac B. Mitchell, R......... aFargeyille 
PaeePRO GAS” dics nw tas sop PR aw Ch eee John H, Hughes, R:......... Syracuse 
optics (aie ee Cortland, Madison, Otsego and * = 
CHOMALIE LI Mii ere burns See ee ea tt See iter W. Stokes, R........ .|Cooperstown — 
PER aPIRO SLOGANS.) hos 4:2 2% ho Ss ah vo ake coh Mle Floyd BE. Anderson, R........ Binghamton 


46—Chemung, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins.|Chauncey B. Hammond, R., ||R.D. 2, Elmira 


o ey See , > gens 
i “<r ee t ‘ : m LS » 
a ‘ 
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District and Couaty Senators 


P.O. Address 


ayuga, Seneca and Wayne............... Henry W. Griffith, R.....- .-|Palmyra . a 
—Ontario, Steuben and Yates..............- Fred S. Hollowell, R......... Penn Yan 4 
~Ailegany, Genesee, Livingston, Wyoming. ..|Austin W. Erwin, R......... Genesee - 

PE eae mR a Pd wien ee a Po as ps ws Rida George T. Manning, R....... Rochester 

hey Sa ee Oa ec Allen J. Oliver, R........... Rochester 
Oe WO +William Bewley, R......... Lockport 
—Erie. . Walter J. Mahoney, R....... Buffalo 9 

. Edmund P. Radwan, R....... Buffalo 8 
L {Charles O. Burney, Jr., R....|Buffalo 

attaraugus and Chautauqua............- {George H...Pierce, R..-.....-. Olean < 

Republicans, 41; Democrats, 14; American Labor, 1. Total, 56. : i 
*Approved by the American Labor Party. * 
‘yApproved by the Democratic Party. ; a. 
3, P| . . 
+ Assemblymen Elected in 1946 to Serve in 1947-1948 : 
- County and District Assemblymen P.O. Address : 
E 9 f 
Albany: 5 
Be NAS OS ee... *D. Cady Herrick, 2nd, D.......-.-: Slingerlands \ Fe 
iy 2 gale ai George W. Foy, D.......-.--+--:: Albany er 
SO ee John McBain, R.......-.<..2--+4+ Watervliet , 
Allegany x) 
4ae 3 A ae William H. MacKenzie, R.......--- Belmont 
; Bronx: :. 
é Dae ae Patrick J. Fogarty, D........------ Bronx 
— ae. Richard M. Goldwater, D.......--- Bronx 4 
‘ ee ae eo), . ss Edward T. Galloway, D.........--:- Bronx : 
— re A. Joseph Ribustello, R.......----- Bronx te 
ee EL. Je, c%r'> « Joseph A. Martinis, D........-+--- Bronx ‘ ba 
_ J Saar Jains J. Gans, Doi). 2s 2s Aes ee Bronx = ; 
Co ne ee Bsus POOk aD; cock cast fg ers Bronx 4 
an Ty GR ee eo Louis Bennett, D.. .: aces. ocr mee Bronx , M 
SN Sere Elizabeth Hanniford R,........---- Bronx . 
a. Oy a ae aa John J. DePasquale, R.......-.--++ Bronx 
SS Lit Se ees Gladys E. Banks, R.....-...-+-+:> Bronx 
“on ee Nathan A. Lashin, D........---+-- Bronx 
or US ee Sa ae William J. Drohan, R....../.-----+ Bronx 
_ Broome: a8 
iy RRM ae =< «5.2, + Richard Knauf, R........02..++-+-+> Binghamton «il 
‘ i eee Orlo L: Brees, H... es 0005 eG sae + Endicott : re 
_ Gattaraugus........ Te0.P> Noonan. Bo .2 .205,. 2 ee ; Farmersville Station 4 
Be Gayuga...........- Charles A. Cusick, R........ Weedsport . 
* Chautauqua........ +E. Herman Magnuson, R.... Jamestown i ? 
: Chemung.......... pT en Ge eet ee ae: RS RES ee oe Horseheads y = 
me Chenango........-. *Janet Hill Gordon, R.......--- Norwich ; 
2 James A. Fitzpatrick, R.......-- Plattsburgh 
Colombia:......... Willard C. Drumm, R.......--- Niverville i : 
= NS Ee Siaroid E; Creal, Boas ae. coud Homer : * 
Delaware........ ae Elmer J. Kellam, R.........--- ae Hancock 
eutchess 3 ae Ernest I. Hatfield, R.........-+-+> Hyde Park a 
' Erie: a. 
- See (2 ea Frank A. Gugino, R.........06-5°° Buffalo 1 , 
¥ ES in eieiy'o. +s Justin C. Morgan, R.........--+-+- Kenmore 17 
: See IS) 2 ~e - William J. Butler, R.........----:- Buffalo 4 
ey ae ee Gerald F. Sullivan, R........+----- Buffalo 20 
ij ee *Philip V. Baczkowski, D..... - Buffalo 6 j 
“2 a George F. Dannebrock, R Buffalo 11 4 - 
J ) Ge anaes Lancaster ae 
‘ oo Lackawanna 18 ys 
Co a a a Ticonderoga 7... 
men Kranklin,.......... Chateaugay 
_  -Fultonand Hamilton Johnstown - 
Genesee...:........ LeRoy ‘3 
4 Greene...........-- |, Coxsackie ‘ . 
Herkimer.........- ae Herkimer 
ERIOKSO eid. =.-10 Theresa 
_ Kings: , 
aw CO “SE eae *Max M. Turshen, D........-.--*: Brooklyn j 
oi; J. Sidney Levine, D......... ds Brooklyn 7 
Mary A. Gillen, D........... Sg Brooklyn j 
*Bernard Austin, D..........-- Brooklyn 
Seymour Brener, R.......... vy Brooklyn 
Robert J. Crews, R.......... re Brooklyn 
Louis Kalish, 10.054). «00 os Brooklyn 7 ; 
Thomas Carney, R.!........+- Brooklyn ' 
Frank J. McMullen, R eh Brooklyn bile 
Lewis W. Olliffe, R.......... Brooklyn se 
Eugene F. Banningan, D.......---: Brooklyn t 
Frank P. Davern, R..........--4:°* Brooklyn f 
Laurence P. Murphy, D.......----* Brooklyn . 
Harry Gittleson, D..........+-++" . Brooklyn 
John Smolenski,-D..........++°-"" Brooklyn 
+Frank J. Pino; D......-.-... Brooklyn 
John’ J. Walsh, D...:...,... Brooklyn <f 
Irwin Steingut, D.......... Brooklyn ‘ 
*Philip J. Schupler, D Brooklyn , a 
John EB. Beck, R......4-.0..+- 4 Brooklyn ie 
Thomas A. Dwyer, D ; Brooklyn : ‘ 
Joseph Soviero, R...#..-...--+---* Brooklyn ; — 
Alfred A. Lama, D..........---: : Brooklyn ‘ 
+*Samuel Kaplan, A.L.......-----+ Brooklyn \ 
Benjamin H. Demo, R oe Croghan Pare 
Joseph W. Ward, R.......--.-- ans Caledonia é 
Wheeler Milmoe, R......-.+-2--%"° Canastota 
+ 
Joseph W. Bentley, R...:.-<-+----> - Penfield 
‘Apranara Schulman, R.2.-....----+ Rochester 
Raymond Combs, R... 06... e'- Churchville 
Thomas F. Riley, R... .-+..25 0° Rochester 
John F, Bennison, R....-.-..6+-+-- Fort Plain 
Frank J.. OF, BR spe ner ne seers) Lynbrook i 
_- Joseph F: Garlino, Ricee. Sh eT Long Beach Sg 


aes hal, s! § re i, 
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County and District ; Assemblymena P.O. Address i : 
BPs Lee Genesta Strong, R....-....-.----+++ Plandome oe ai § 
» eat ae haa David S)'HU, Raw. 6. ee cot eet Glenwood Landing 
New York a | % 
1 Maude Ten Byck, R......... Manhattan q i ‘ 
7 i Pe PAE *Louis De Salvio, D.-........--.-. Manhattan i 
SAt eee oat Owen MecGivern, D.........--.+:: Manhattan = Hi 
4 *Leonard Farbstein, D........-..-- Manhattan t 
: Branpeee yy *Irwin D. Davidson, D........-.-. Manhattan ; 
Gi aes *Francis X. McGowan, D........-- Manhattan s ; | 
Ti tne cone Howard Henig, R....... PRP NE Manhattan 4) 
uf, ae ea ae Archibold Douglas, Jr. R.....-...-- Manhattan ee 4 
7 Ra es ue ae Jono: Brook, Tb. 5.5. oc = a> serie Manhattan ; 
10 Ae Ray *John P. Morrissey, D............- Manhattan 4 
1h Lies eee William B. Prince, D...---....---- Manhattan \ 
12 Rides hatte William T. Andrews, D. . yn As Manhattan 
Sie oh Oe toay. a Harold A, Stevens, D.......... ne Manhattan 
j 14 *Hulan F.- Jack, Dio. 2 oleae Manhattan 
Pe Aah Ri rege os Samuel Roman, R...........+5--% Manhattan , 
Den nd vo SSAL CHO MM DF Pea net alee Manhattan t 
Niagara: | 
Meee ot fa, fs Jacob, E; Hollinger, R.....,.-...--- Middleport 
CMP oes ere i, ae 8 *Ernest Curto, Re... 5.05 ase is Niagara Falls 
Oneida: A 
| nk Rea ee Harlow E. Bacon, R...... Rome | 3 
See, nets es Richard R. Griffith, R.........-.-: Utica i 
Onondaga: 
X LSS A ai aera eas Searles G. Shultz, R.........---+:- Skaneateles 
: reads cha ake Set Clellan S. Forsythe, R...........+: Syracuse : 
RAF ashe eed tie Lawrence M. Rulison, R Syracuse Y 
Ontario, ....2:.. Haxsryuh Marple Ris 2 Seca or Holeomb : 
Orange: j ‘ 4 
pS POOR Steer Lee Bi Wailler, Riss 2 coer as Cornwall 
i fl ee ie le ae ee Wilson C. Van Duzer, R.........-+- Middletown | Day 
MirleanBy 2 .5.43.". 52 John S. Thompson, R........-.---- Medina ae i 
; Qswego.)......... Henry -D:; Coville, Re) 2d oe ot Central Square a i 
Otsego........... Paul Ty) Bao, ey. ts cae oe Burlington Flats . a 
Putnam.......... D. Mallory Stephens, R...... Brewster at 
Queens: ¢ —_ i 
| BS aie a *Alexander Del Giorno, D.... Long Island City . ee 
Se eR NE feb ore. *William E. Clancy, D... Brooklyn a ah 
13 Joseph H. Brinster, R.... Glendale eet! 
Nate. SS George T. Clarke, R...... Long Island City i 
oe Bear ae "Thomas. eorley, “Re. oe os. 3. pane Jackson Heights ca 
Glia nee sa. Meyer Wilen, R. 2: ..22- : Flushing — 1 
7) ligt cael Sain George Archinal, R...........---5- Glendale ; \4 
LO a a Samuel Rabin, R......... Jamaica ] 
9 - as Fred W. Preller, R...... Queens Village i 
i0 oe oe Angelo GroelsGuge yes) FS Ozone Park 4 
: 1 Be Sidney Payner, R...... Jamaica oad 
, co FS Ae Henry Schnider, Jr., R.. Jamaica : , 
Rensselaer....... John S, Finch, R...... Castleton-on- : 
Hudson ‘ 
Richmond: 7) a 
Ue sates ot ss Arthur T. Berge, R..... Staten Island 2 
pc? i, ae Sdmund P. Radigan, R. Staten Island ‘ a 
Rockland.... Robert Walmsley, R.. . Nyack . é 
St. Lawrence Miia Ps SU Fe mes Massena = 
Saratoga...... John L. Ostrander, R... Schuylerville 4 
Schenectady . Oswald D. Heck, R..... Schenectady 1 
|Schoharie..... Arthur L. Parsons, R. . Central Bridge Bie 
> tat a ee Shey rut WK SUE 2s on Burdett % 
. PMSCR. ...-4) *Lawrence Van Cleef, R.D., Sen A 
Steuben... ..: William M. Stuart, R.. Canisteo ee n: 
sa tae Edmund R. L R je 
bos Edmuni . Lupton, : Cutehogu he 
- BARE ar Elisha T. Barrett, R... .. Brightwater 
Sullivan..... *James G. Lyons, D.... Monticello . 
i: TOGAR tee Myron D. Albro, R.... Lounsberry Ay 
Tompkins... Stanley C. Shaw, R..... Ithaca a 
Mister yA... John F. Wadlin, R:.... Highland ty 
Warren...... Hary A. Reoux, R.. Warrensburg Aye 
._Washington. . Henry Neddo, R......-. Whitehall tee 
Wayne..... Mildred F. Taylor, R... Lyons ae 
Pepe Dneerer? SE naea 5 ov 
mae Malcolm os th Ton 
2 , Fred A. Graber, R........ Taeypome a) 
3 P. Raymond Sirignano, R Mt. Vernon | 
Mee! Goss ak Frank 8S. McCullough, R ye : 
Iie ae Pye eoehal se Christopher H. Lawrence, R. ... Bronxville eh ee 
Ue att Theodore Hill, Jr., R........ Jefferson Valley)’ 1. 
Wyoming...... Harold C. Ostertag, R...... Attica ; aw 
ile = SR RECR ice tte Vernon M., Blodgett, R.... Rushville Seon ys 


Republicans, 109; Democrats, 40; A _L., 1. Total, 150. 


*Approved by the American Labor Party. 
fApproyed by the Democratic Party. 


Governors Island 


Governors Island from the early days of Dutch 


~yule in New Amsterdam (New York) down to the 


present, has always been a government reservation, 
except for a period of 15 years. It is egg shaped 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated 
by- the government. 

The Island was purchased from the Indians. The 
official records read: ‘‘On June 16, 1637 the Dutch 
Governor, Wouter Van Twiller bought Nutten 
Island from the Indians for two axes, a string 
of beads and some nails. Van Twiller was the 
only private owner the Island ever had, as on his 
return to Hoiland in 1652 it was restored to the 


_ public domain.’’ The island at that time was 100 


ores in extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Chan- 
nel, between the island and Brooklyn, washed 


away about forty acres. In 1903 the Army : 
part of the island and extended the ee : 
pest pico ue = Peet Dee is 173 i 

estimate: e va é 

we none = Rg lad ce of = k 
wo interesting structures on the island ar 
Castle Williams, built in 1807 hy Colonel aeee 4 
than Williams, Engineers Corps, and South Bat- 
fon norh eed 8s fhe officers mess, constructed — 
2 : A 

York oy. Rien e harbor defense .of oe 
e island was ceded to the city and 

seventy years later title was turned over 4 
rie {yoveramien, which established a 
post. Me 
The island has barracks, a theater and of 
extensive military installations. - a <= : 
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NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 
Name ‘Saiaiy Se pe 21, 'N Administrator—Pearl Bern- 
= as Elections, Board of—The Commissioners of Elec~ 


aaa tions are appointed upon the recommendations of 
U, the two major political organizations in New York 
ss 15,000 and Kings Counties. Term is for four years and 
.s . until a successor is appointed and has qualified. 
otece Pes nee Agha Sees elected Jan. 1, 

= Ts. must be a resident and a 
BOROUGH PRESIDENTS political unit for which he is oe eee 
Name Salary papeghen tian the Sear shall not belong to the 
itical party. Chief Clerk—Abraham - 
.|Bugo E. Rogers. .....-.- $15,000 enthal, 400 Broome St., New York 13, N. Y- ec 
‘ames J. Lyons.......... 15,000 Borough Offices: Manhattan, 400 Broome St., 
:.....-|John Cashmore......-.-- 15,000 |New York 13; Bronx, Tremont and 3rd Aves., 
wefaienmes A. Burke. ........ 15,000 |New York 57; Brooklyn, 600 Municipal Bldg., 
..-|Cornelius A. Hall........ 15,000 | Brooklyn 2; Queens, 120-55 Queens Blvd., Kew 
@ Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the reg 15; Richmond, 313 Borough Hall, Staten 


cli have 3 votes each: Borough Presidents of 

: , = Finance, Department of— F 

oa oe 2 each; other Borough | treasurer ($10,000). Chief Spence abi. ae 
retary of the O’Shea. Room 500. 


Municipal Building, New York 7. 

arms of members of the Board expire Dec. 31 ($12,500). Department secretary, Harry Rosen, 

9. : Health, Department of—tisrael Weinstein, M.D., 
THE COUNCIL commissioner ($11,000). Secretary to the Depart- 


4 

flembers were elected in November, 1945. for a a i F.’Osborne, 125 Worth St., New 
eee cority eee eens Hospitals, Department of—Edward M. Bernecker 
Finance Committee, $7,500; others, $5,000 each. one commissioner ($10,000). Secretary to the 
eretary to the Vice-Chairman (Joseph T. Shar- yenevor ts Oy W, Connors, 20) Wee 
of Brooklyn)—Vera Tanahey, City Hall. Housing Authority, New York City—Composed 


Manhattan Genevieve B. Earle, R., of five members appointed by the Mayor. No salary. 

ey M. Isaacs, R Ind. Executive Director—Maxwell H. Tretter. Chief of 

. . » B.,| walter R. Hart, D. Information—Grace Bliss. 122 East 42d St., New 
mi, J. Davis, Jr., Com. | ©-_V- Cacchione. Com. | York 17, N.Y. a. 

aaa se -| Joseph T. Sharkey, D. Housing and Buildings, Department of—Rob- 

ert F. Wagner, Jr., commissioner ($10,000). Chief 


‘Samuel Di Falco, D-| Dayard Vogel, D 
gene P. Connolly, AL.| Fons Pp. Goldberg, Lib. | Clerk—Veronica M. Tubridy. 
Investigation, Department of—John M, Murtagh, 


_ Bronx William M. McCarthy, esti 

ay a D. commissioner ($10,000). Chief Clerk—Charles V. 

ha e Quill, AL. Queens O'Neill, 50 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
oa gga a Mrs. Mae V. Gallis, D. Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
LK Ki D Hugh Quinn, D. (Corporation Counsel, $17,500). Chief Clerk, John 
aries + fis Soa . Alfred J. Phillips, R. A. Leddy, Rm. 1743; Librarian, Augustine Hi. 

Teas ote le L. Gary Clemente, D. Matthews, Rm. 1610. 

J. Palestin, Lib. *jJoseph J. Hennessy, D. Licenses, Department of—Benjamin_ Fielding, 
Brooklyn Richmond commissioner ($10,000). Chief Clerk, William J. 
: _Richmon O’Brien. Administration offices, 137 Centre St., 
hony DiGiovanna, D. | Frederick Schick, D. New York 13, N. Y. Application Bureau, 112 White 
St., New York 13. Borough Offices: Brooklyn, 700 


a ee cies of L obo fon ie é2 | Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2. Richmond, 315 Bor- 
pailitary leave : . ough Hall, Staten Island 1. 
“hg g Marine and Aviation, Department of—Frederick 
DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS G. Reinicke, commissioner ($11,000). Department 
( Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y., unless | Secretary—Louis Sass. Pier A, North River, New 
therwise stated.) : York 4, N. Y. 
 Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) Market, Department of—Eugene G. Schulz, com- 
: rt Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- | missioner ($10,000). Department Secretary—Sam- 
'ond Monday of each month except August. (Passes uel I. Berman. 137 Centre St., New York 13, N. ¥. 
r the designs of all public buildings and works | Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis-~ 
sioner ($15,000). Chief Clerk, James A, Sherry, 


ecutive Secretary, City Hall, New York 7, N. ws 
ssessors, Board of—(Consists of three members: |N. Y.- : 

rman $8,500, others $6,500). Office of Chief Parole Commission—John C. Maher, chairman 
tk. (Rm. 2200.). ($8,000); Mary A. Frasca and Samuel J. Battle 
' Bureau of—Thomas J. Patterson, di- | ($6,000 each). The Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- 
Municipal—Consists bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt, 100 Centre St., 

the Mayor. Ferdi- | New York 13, N.Y. 

A 00. Joseph A. Mc- Police Department—Arthur .W. Wallander, com- 
mara and Esther Bromley, ea eae $8,- reerors (13.608 : ones Oe ee E. Finn, 
; : aefer, secretary, 299 Broadway, entre St., New Yor TNT: Me 
peor e, Sco Public Service Commissio! (This is a part of 
of—Albert Williams, the State Goyernmen 


t and is put here for reference 
Norman M. Stone, sec- purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 
New York 13, 


N.Y; the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo R. 
(see Marine and Aviation, | Maltbie, chairman, 


George A. Arkwright, Newt 
Brewster, Maurice C. Burritt and Spencer 4 
Eddy ($15,000 each); State Office Bldg., Albany Be 
N. ¥.; Branch office, 233 Broadway, New York 
of the board: James Marshall, |7, N. Y. Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); 
thal, Anthony Campagna, Max- | Harold N. Weber, executive secretary (New York 
e. They serve | City). The Transit Commission, Metropolitan Di- 
vision—Abolished arid consolidated with the Pub- 
: lic Service Commission, April 1, 1943. 
sis Public Works, Department of—John Splain, com- 
Is, the Deputy Superin- | missioner ($12,000). Department Secretary—James 
te Superintendents. Sec- cf O‘Brien. Executive Clerk—Frank Hanlon, Rm. 
r. John E. 
intendents, | missioner ($10,000). Department Secretary—Abram 
ae a OS RIB 1924 tment of—William, J. Powell 
sy e, strative anitation, Department of— é 
er. oe Higher—Ord Tead Cpsatin stone Cesemard 

\ Board of gher—Ordway ead, eorge J, D’Alessandro. 

apa “K, Medalie, secretary. The | B. Gleason, Jr- 125 Worth St., New York 13; N.S, 
hho are residents or. Standards and Appeals, Board A 

= | Murdock, chairman; Charles M. Blum and Bernard 

cio |A. Savage. (Chairman $10,000; others $6,000). 


Board of—Andrew G. Clauson,. Jr., 


n St., Brook- 


3 v 
9 years. | Timothy P. Guinee, member designated by Fire 


i‘ 


Board: Hild: < ¢ a 
a G. Schwartz, Rm Fire Department—Frank J. Quayle, commissioner | 


art intended for public places.) Office of the l ; 
aaaenel Bldg., 5th Ave. at 64th St., New York 21, . 


800. 
Purchase, Department of—Albert Pleydell, com- 
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Commissioner serves without additional compen- 
“sation. Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle. 

Tax Department—Tax Commission: consists of 
the President, Harry B. Chambers ($12,000), and 
six tax commissioners ($9,000), all appointed by 
and removable at the pleasure of the Mayor. Act- 
ing Chief Clerk, Seymour Weiss, Rm. 936. 

Teachers Retirement Board—Board consists of 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in each 
month, Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 
N.Y. at 3:30 P.M. Sit pay St Taylor, 154 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. 

Tenement House Se ent (PAN of the De- 
partment of Housing and Buildings). 


Transit Commission—(See Public Sapo! Com- 


mission.) 

Transportation, Board of—Charles P. Gross, 
ehairman; Frank X. Sullivan and William H. 
Davis. All appointed by the Mayor. Secretary— 
wae Jerome Daly, 250 Hudson St., New York 13, 


a Bridge and Tunnel Authority—Con- 


Courts in the City of New York a 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet the first. Tuesday in each montk 
a ee U. S. Court House, Foley Square, New 

ork 7. 

(Judges are appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate. Salary, $15,000 each.) 

Southern District Court Judges (Bronx, Colum- 
bia, Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester Coun- 
ties)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, Francis G. Caffey, ‘Alfred C. Coxe, George 
Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
Clancy, Edward A. Conger, John Bright and Simon 
H. Rifkind. 

Clerk of the Court—William V. Connell. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 
New York meet the first Wednesday of every 
month in the Federal Building, oer and 
Johnson Streets, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Eastern District Court Judges tkings. Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Robert 
A. Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, Clarence G. Gal- 
ston, Mortimer W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, and 
Harold M, Kennedy. 

Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 

Circuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York, Con- 
necticut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, Thomas 
‘W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B. Chase, 
Charles E. Clark and Jerome N. Frank. 

(Judges are appointed by the President, with 
the vonsent of the Senate. Salary, $12,500 each.) 

Clerk—Alexander M. Bell. 

United States Attorneys—Southern District, John 
F. X. MeGohey. Eastern District, J. Vincent Keogh. 

United States Marshals—Southern _ District, 
cane E. Mulcahy; Eastern District, Eugene J. 

mith, 


SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK CITY 


For a ea i the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 9! 

The ae Court, First Judicial District, 
meets (N. Y. County) in County Court House, 
Centre and Pearl Sts., N. Y¥. 7; Bronx County) 
851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51. (The District em- 
braces the Counties of New York and The Bronx.) 

The Supreme Court, Second Judicial District 
meets (Kings County) at Joralemon and Fulton 
Sts., Brooklyn 2; (Queens) Sutphin Blvd. and 
88th Ave., Jamaica 2; (Richmond) County Court 

» House, S. I. 1. (The District embraces the Counties 

Kings, Queens, Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk.) 


CITY COURT 


~ Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
_ York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year named. 

Chief Clerk—Charles H. Hussey. Deputy Clerk— 
William J. Nash 

The court is comtposed as follows: 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, Samuel C. Coleman 
(1947); Rocco A. Parella (1947); Henry S. Schim- 
me] (1047); Frank A. Carlin (1949); Louis L. 
Kahn (1950); Edward J. McCullen (1952); Francis 
B. Rivers (1958); Louis J. Capozzoli (1956). 

Bronx—Thomas Brady (1950); Solomon Bone- 
parth (1951); Henry G. Schackno (1953). 

Kings—Sylyester F, Sabbatino (1948); Jacob = 
Schwartzwald (1952): George J. Joyce (1953): 
David Benjamin (1956); Frederick L. Konfft (1956) 

Queens—James J. Conroy (1947); Thomas J. 
Towers (1947); William P, Wiener (1951). 


Brooklyn 2. 


New York City—Courts . i ae 


ene of three members apenas by the 

No salary. General Manager and Secre 
E. Spargo, Randalls Island, New York 
(Bridges under Authority’s jurisdiction: 
Whitestone, Cross Bay Parkway, Henry 
Marine Parkway, and Triborough, Vehicular ti 
nels under Authority’s jurisdiction: Queens M 
town; Brooklyn-Battery, under construction.) 

Water Supply, Board of—Consists of three Con 
missioners appointed by the Mayor ($12,000 each 
Commissioners must be residents of the City 4 
New York. Se ae H. Burke, 1200 
Wall St., New York 5 pe y 

Water Supply, Gas ‘sna Electricity, Department 

of—John M. Cannella, commissioner ($10,000 
Department Secretary—Rita Casey. Chief om 
—August C. Schmidt. 

Welfare, Department of—Edward E. Rhatig: 
commissioner ($11,000). Press and Public Relation 
—Sylvia Day, director. Veteran Assistance 
James J. Rafter, director, 902 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y. : 


Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1947). 
COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $25,000; terms expire Dei 
31st ef year named.) 

Bronx—James M. Barrett (1955); er 3 Ww. Pa i 
terson (1947); Harry Stackell (1953 

Kings—Franklin Taylor (1949); act: Golds ! 
(1953); Samuel S. Leibowitz (1954); Nathan 
Sobel (1956): Carmine J. Marasco (1958). y 
Beige ges Downs (1950); Peter T. 

Richmond—Thomas J. Walsh (1957). 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., New York 13. The judsee. ay whi 
are elected for 14 years, receive $26,0 a 
Terms end Dec. 31 of years named. The. 
are: 

Owen W. Bohan (1947); James. G. Walla 
(1949); George L. Donnellan (1950); Saul S. S' 
(1950); Jonah J. Goldstein (1953); John A. Mullen 
(1953): Jacob Gould Schurman (1954); Johns 
Sullivan (1954); Francis lL. Valente (1958). 

Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett; Deputy 
Clerk—Jerome Craig. Law Librarian—James | A 


Murphy. 
COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


(Chief Justice, $15,000; other iuderenis 2c 00t 
terms expire Dec. 31st of year named unless other: 
wise noted.) 

Chief Justice—George B. DeLuca (June 30, i 
Other Justices—Alfred J. Hofmann (July 8, 

Frank Oliver (Apr. 30, 1952); Bernard A. icteiee 
(June 24, 1956): Alvah W. Burlingame (1951) ) 
Nathan D. Perlman (June 30, 1955); Will : 


(1955). 
Chief Clerk—Antonio Calitri. ova Chief Clerl 
York 1. H. McShane, office, 100 Centre St., AS 
or 4 . 
ARTS—I, VI, VIII and Paternity—100 Centre 
st “(Manhattan), New York 13. Clerk of Court 
Joseph M. Moss. we 
PARTS—II and VII; 120 Schermerhorn St 
Brooklyn 2. Clerk of court—Thomas F. Horan, 
PART III—County Court House (Queens), am : 
City 1. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. aoe 
PART IV—County Court House, Staten Isle 
Clerk of Court—Thomas M. Graham. 
ea ag V—851 Grand Concourse (Bronx), N 
or 
Clerk of Court—Frederick F. Krus, Jr. 


APPELLATE PART 5 hte 


First Judicial Department, on bert and 3d 1 
days, 100 Centre St., New York 13, 

Second Judicial Department, on ate 
Fridays, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


PROBATION BUREAU | 4 


100 Centre St., New York 13, Chief P: on. 
officer—James J. Ryan. robatior 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT — 
(Presiding Justice, $15,000, others $14,000 « 


‘ 
+ 
| 
iain 
terms expire last day of month of year n= 
less otherwise indicated.) iti iss ct 
Presi { 

| 

) 

| 


ding Justice—John Warren Hill Oct. 
1954). Justices—W. Bruce Cobb (Mar. 16,— : 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 15, 1947); Jane 
(July 21, 1949); Dudley F.’Sicher 
ee Siegel (Sept. 15, 1950); 

e 


laney’ (Aug., 


M 
(ct. 4 


; “gheod Benbens Geeay Tae ay Hubett Z 
acol anken eee H 
1955); Justine ‘Wise Polier | % 


Cl 


New York City—Courts 


sj te 


t. 13, 1955); Theodore Stitt (Nov. 2, 1955); 
thew J. Discerio (Dec. 28, 1955); J. Walter 
lancy (Jan. 27, 1956); Ruth Warters (July 28, 


it 22nd Street, New York 10. 
New York County—Children’s Court division, 
| 137 Hast 22nd St., New York 10. David A. Supple, 
Acting Clerk of Court Family Court division, 135 
Smee Street; Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of 
Co bo 
Kings County—Children’s “Court division, 111 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of the 
fourt. Family Court division, 327 Schermerhorn 
Stteet: Wm. Linderman, acting Clerk of Court. 
Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil- 
iren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank 
Marron, Clerk of Court. 
County—105-34 Union Hall Street, Ja- 
aica 4, L. I. Children’s Court.and Family Court 
Beene. Michael J. Kuhn (acting) Clerk of 


' Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. Children’s Court 
d Family Court Divisions, Eugene E. Kenny, 
rk of Court ($3,780). 


MAGISTRATES COURTS 


~ (Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
piring last day of month of year named unless 
herwise indicated.) (Chief City Magistrate, 
13,000: others $10,000.) Chief City _Magistrate— 
gar Bromberger (June, 1955). Chief Clerk— 
arry M. Vetrano, 100 Centre St., New York 13. 
MANHATTAN 
» Julius Isaacs (April, 1947); Maurice Simmons 
y 18, 1947); Alfred M. Lindau (July 18, 1947); 
ris Rothenberg (July 14, 1947); Harry G. 
“Andrews (June, 1951); Robert F. Mahoney (Jan. 
1950); William W. Hoppin (Dec., 1948); Raphael 
Koenig (June, 1949); William E. Ringel (June, 
9); Anna M. Kross (June, 1950); Philip B 
Phurston (April, 1951); Henri Schwob (Dec., 1951); 
Frederick L. Strong (June, 1952); Morris Ploscowe 
ug. 15, 1953); Abraham M. Bloch (April, 1955); 
non G. Riddick (Dec., 1955); William A. Farrell 


ay 4, 1955). BRONX 


rphy (April, 1953); William Klapp 
: - Ambrose J. Haddock. (May 1, 
> Peter A. Abeles (June, 1951); Samuel Orr 

J. Disero (July 2, 1953); 


1e, 1 
eph M. Levine (Dec., 1952). 


~ BROOKLYN—(Room 510 Municipal Bldg.) 


John D. Mason (April, 1947); Francis X. Giac- 
one (June, 1949); Charles E. Hirsimaki (Dec. 
1949): Charlies E. Ramsgate (June, 1950); Vincent 
ia (April, 1951); James A. Blanchfield 
Joseph DeAndrea (April, 1951); 
J. Roland Sala (Dec., 

1951); Frances W. 

M. Fawcett (June, 


yeas 


= 


“a 


haries F. Murphy (April, 1947); Jenkin R. 
ehort (Dec., 1947); Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 
‘ ~ Gray (July 27, 1949); John A. 
Edward Thompson_ (April, 
(May 23, 1954); Peter M. 


RICHMOND 
Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 


MUNICIPAL COURTS 


Hacnt Justice—Keyes Winter (December, 

B). Secretary—David Blum, 8 Reade St., New 

0 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
*New York 7). 


MANHATTAN 


William St., 


(1951)! 
‘OS! 


eph B. - 
@ M. Carney (1949); Charles A. 
(1953) 


th—314 


West 54th St., N. ¥, 19. Abram, Good- 
i. 


a 


man (1947); Benjamin Shalleck (1949); T i 
Bl tes ea : Sa atbi 5) 
—170 East 121st St., N. Y. 35. Eugene B. Mc- 

Aulifie (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey (1951); p 
O._ Sullivan (1953). 9: SED ae 

ith—447 West 15lst St., N. Y, 31, Charles Marks 
(4947); Thomas E. Rohan (1950); Mitchell L, 
Syren (1955). 

8th— East 121st St., N. Y. 35, Mario G. Di 
Pirro (1947); William E. Slevin (1949). 

9th—10 Reade St., N. Y. 17. George L. Genung 
(1947); Jehial M. Roeder (1950); Keyes Winter 
(1953); Margaret M. Burnet (1954); Maurice Wahl 
(1954); Carroll Hayes (1956). 

10th—447 West 15lst St., N. Y. 31. Charles E. 
Toney (1950); James S. Watson’ (1950). 


BRONX . 
ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. Y. 61. William 
Lyman (1955); Christopher C. McGrath (1955); 
Charles A. Loreto (1955); Martin M. Frank (1956). ~ 
2d—Washington Ave. and 162d St., N. Y. by 
James W. Donoghue (1947); Michael N. Delagi 
(1949); Agnes M. Craig (1955); Daniel V. Sullivan 


(1953) , BROOKLYN 

ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. Charles 
J. Beckinella (1954); M. Henry Martuscello (1955). 

2d—120 Schermerhorn St., William J. McNulty 
rede Edward A, Wynne (1949); Milton M. Wecht 

$d—120 Schermerhorn St. Thomas E. Morrissey, 
Jr. (1947); Charles J. Carroll (1949). 

4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Jaceb 8S. 
Strahl (1949). 

5th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Brooklyn 32. Roger 
J. Brock (1949); Philip Simon (1949). : 

6th-—_27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Hdwar 
Cassin (1947); Charles H. Breitbart (1949); Charles 
N. Cohen (1955). 

7th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Harry P. 
Eppig (1947); Daniel Gutman (1953). 

8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1949). 

QUEENS 

Ist—10-15 32d St., Astoria 2. Mario J. Cariello 
(1951); Harold J. Crawford (1955). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, John F. 
Scileppi (1949). 

3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Edward J. Smith (1947). 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica. 2. Daniel B 
Fitzpatrick (1951); Nicholas M. Pette (1951). 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
oo 5 as Rockaway Beach, William. J. Morris, Jr. 

ye k 
6th—Town Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson 


Ca RICHMOND 

1st—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, S. I. 
1, Joseph A. McKinney (1954). 

2d—i71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 1. Edward G, ~ 


Baker (1954). COUNTY OFFICES 
County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Watson; 
Bronx, Michael B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings, 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livoti 
($8,000); Richmond, Charles F. Pallister ($7,000), 
District AttorneysNew York, Frank S. Hogan; 
Bronx, Samuel J. Foley; Kings, Miles F. McDonald; 
Queens, Charles P. Sullivan ($20,000 each); Rich-- 
mond, Farrell M. Kane ($9,000). ; 
Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. Gonzales, 
M.D. ($8,000), 125 Worth St., New York 13. 
Deputies, 850 Walton Ave. (Bronx), N. Y. 51; 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2; Broadway and Justice 
St. (Queens), Elmhurst; Police Hdgts. Bldg., 78 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1. om 
Public Administrators—New York, Francis J. : 
Mulligan ($10,000); Bronx, James W. Brown ($4,000 
and fees); Kings, William V. Elliott; Queens, 
Frank M. Nicolosi ($5,000 each); Richmond, James ~ 
J. Joyce ($3,000). ‘ 
Registers—Office abolished and consolidated into 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor | 
after competitive civil service examinations. City 
Register—Henry W. Ralph ($10,000); Hall of 
Records, N. Y. 7. County Offices, 
Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; (Kings), 
Records, Brooklyn 2; (Queens), 161-04 Jamaica _ 
Ave., Jamaica 2. “ \ ; 
Sheriffs—Office abolished and consolidated into 
city-wide office, appointment to be made by Mayor 
after competitive civil service examinations. City 
Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($10,000); 608 Hall 
of Records, N. Y. 7. County Offices: (Bronx), 851. 
Grand Concourse, N. ¥. 51; (Kings); Municipal 
Bidg., Brooklyn 2; (Queens), County Court House, 
L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County Court House, * 


Baek. : ; 
Surrogates—New York, William T. Collins and 
James A. Delehanty, Hall of Records, N. Y. 7, 
Bronx, Albert H. Henderson, 851 Grand Concourse 
N. ¥. 51. Kings, Francis D. McGarey, Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn 2. Queens, Anthony P. Savarese 
($25,000 each); Richmond, John C. Boylan, County _ 
Court House. Staten Island 1. ($15,000). = 


'/m 


912 . New York City—Population. 
Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Arcane 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Richmond Queens Totals — 
2131 1,761 4,495 3,835 6,159 49,491 
1800 as Pa Census). Boris 1,755 5,740 4,564 6,642 79,216 
1810 2 in 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347 ae 119, 
1820 = - 123,706 2,782 11,187 6,135 8,246 152,056 
1830 * = 202,589 @ 20,535 ci 9,049 
1840 s = 312,710 5,346 47,613 10,965 14,480 391,114 
1850 ¢ i. 515,54 8,032 138,882 15,061 18,593 696,115 
1860. « x 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32,9) 1,174,779 
1870, 354 is 942,292 37,393 419,921 33,02) 45,468 4478, 103 
1880 « ¥ 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 1,911,6 
1890. * 8 1,441,216 88,908 838,547 51,69: 2,507,414 
1900 a 2 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
1910 = £ 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 85,969 ,766.883 
1920 ed S 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116,531 469,042 5,620,048 
1930 i . 1.867,312 1,265,258 2.560,401 158.346 1.079.129 6,930, 
19:10 mi 1,889,924 1,394,711 2,698,285 174,441 1,297,634 7,454,995 
foarte - * “ 1,893,000 1,411,000 2,716,000 176,000 1,325,000 7,521,060 
1942* © 1,895,000 1,424.0 2,729,000 178,000 1,347,000 7,573,000 
1943* * ~ 1,897,000 1,437,000 F 000 180,000 1,369,000 7,625,000 
Tg4ade 4 % 1,900,000 1,450,000 2,757,900 181,000 1,390,000 7,678,000 
1945* « “= .| 1,902,000 1,463,000 2,770,000 183,000 1,412,000 7,730,000 
1946%')- © * 1,904,000 1,476,000 2,784,000 185,000 1,434,000 apes 000 
1947# “ a 1,906,000 1,489,000 2,798,000 186,000 1,456,000 7,835,000 — 


*City of New York, Department of Health, estimates (July 1). 
POPULATION, NEW YORK CITY METROPOLITAN AREA 


Dwelling Dwelling 
1940 units 1940 units 


Whole District.......... 11,690,520 | 3,425,480 Newark 429,760 116,810 
» © In Connecticut.......-. 152,016 40,774 Paterson 139,656 39,99 
In New Jersey......... 2,982,854 846,654 In New York ; 
In New Jersey cities. . 980,501 270,980 In New York cities... 
Elizabeth. ......... 109,912 29,350 New York City..... +9 
ersaw OMUye. sos a. 301,173 §4'822 Wonkers.s* ai. inten 142,598 40,77 
NEW eens CITY, POPULATION BY SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, 1940 . 
Ail classes Total White Native White - 
Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
POtal ICIEY 5 4.0.6.5 ore. 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 | 3,778,702 | 3,455,003 | 3,522,498 2,397,164 | 2,500,31 
i 2S eae 1,394,711 689,327 705,384 677,620 692,699 447,519 462,32: 
BSTOORIVE 5 is. 30 0 2,698,285 | 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1, 282, 485 | 1,305,466 891,768 928,545 
Manhattan....... 1,889,924 926,133 963,791 780,455 797,170 502,136 535,292 
Queens.) .2 2... 1,297,634 638,605 659,029 626,382 644,349 486,379 507,764 
Richmond. ....... 174,441 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362 66,392 


hites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. Whites, native, 4,897,481; foreign-born 
2,080,020. Foreign-born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. Negroes—males, 205,727; females 
252,717. Other races—males, 15,563; females, 3,487. Of the white males, 991,260 were single; 1,652,4 
were married; 102,820 were widowed; 15,640 were divorced. Of the white females 878,920 were ‘singled 
1,624,200 were matried: 315,780 were widows, and 20,400 were divorced. 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, NEW YORK CITY, 1940 


if | oars Native 
Tota o Total of 
Foreign! Foreign Foreign| Foreig 
Foreign Born |orMixed pecs Born jor Mixed 
Stock Parent- Stock Parent- — 
age age 
England.............| 148,955} 63,115) 85,840|| Bulgaria............. 1,130) 670 460 
a ieee Turkey in Europe 505 240 
qOERS tg o2 +b h ete “ 28,593] 24,660 
UC Re eee 4 a 1,095,369] 409,489] 685,880 
Spain > 5 Le 5,28: 13,58 11,700 
Portiigals . «0-5, tele 5,01 i 2,340 
Other Europe........ 8,937 5,757 3,18¢ 
Palestine and Syria. 17,558 8,598 8, 
0 ||Turkey in Asia....... 30,778} 17,398] 13, 
Other Asia. Sooo... 8,907 107 3, 
Canada—French..... 14,470) 6,270 8,2 
Canada—Other....... 55,977} 29,237] 26, 
Newfoundland....... 9,278 4,838| - 4, 
Moxl6o...5 Bee ee 4,653 2,973 1,68 
Gus and other West 23.124) See 
MROUBB So sieaic « wvarcthce . . 
Central and South 
America. 19,729 12,429 OMS 
Australia. . 2,007 987 1,020 
Azores. 289 “69 ' 2208 
All other and not : 
aed POPOTET «2.6% cancbes 25,082 3,682) 21,400 
IRBMAMS so. hes 84675] 40,655) _ 44,020 POtaly.. <.isieve are 4,831,580|2,080,020|2,751,560 
NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1940, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR : 
All Classes White Non-white 


¢ Age ratte Sate ee Lene ee eee 
y Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female| Total |- Male Female 


eee 1940.|7,454,995|3,676,293|3,778,702 |6,977,501|3,455,003|3,522,498| 477,49. 221,290] 256,204 ' 
15, 


ie sro oad) dau eee) ets] Geass) BOE a0) 8) goa] deel “ea 
ADiOUS. .c- dies ; 504) 221,294) 418/338] 212'207| 206,131 i 1i'307 ace 


' 29,4 
Le OM Se eceyres io heee a 362,586| 677,494] 338,060! 339,434 43'788 i9 605 231 52, 
: uf 6, 156 


\ Be? 


